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THE MORAL SENSE 


Presidential Address, American Political Science Association, 1992 


JAMES Q. WILSON 


he central problem for social science is to ex- 

plain social order. How do people manage to 

live together? One can discern two ways of 
answering that question. The first view is normative 
and communal: people learn from their culture cus- 
toms that provide an internal compass guiding them 
to act in ways that minimize conflict and ensure 
comity. The second view is rationalistic and individ- 
ualistic: order is created by explicit and implicit agree- 
ments entered into by self-seeking individuals to 
avert the worst consequences of their predatory in- 
stincts. In the first view, order is natural and prior to 
any social contract or government institution; in the 
second, it is contrived and dependent on agreements 
and sanctions. Rules are obeyed in the first case 
because they have moral force, in the second because 
they convey personal advantage. In the first view, 
compliance is automatic and general; in the second, it 
is strategic and uncertain.’ 

The normative view has been under heavy attack 
for several decades for at least three reasons: it seems 
to imply a complacent functionalism, it appears to 
minimize or deny the value of conflict; and it lacks the 
theoretical power found in the assumption that peo- 
ple always seek their own interests. I believe that one 
can grant, up to a point, all of these objections and 
still be left dissatisfied with the alternative, namely, 
that social order is contrived, based on calculation, 
and dependent on individual assent. 

I wish to reestablish a version of the normative 
view. My argument is that while conflict within 
societies is ubiquitous and diversity among them 
obvious, people everywhere have a natural moral 
sense that is not entirely the product of utility or 
convention. By moral sense I mean a directly felt 
impression of some standards by which we ought to 
judge voluntary action. The standards are usually 
general and imprecise. Hence, when I say that people 
have a moral sense, I do not wish to be understood as 
saying that they have an intuitive knowledge of 
moral rules. Moral rules are often disputed and 
usually in conflict; but the process by which people 
resolve those disputes or settle those conflicts leads 
them back to sentiments that seem to them to have a 
worth that is intuitively obvious. These sentiments 
constitute the fundamental glue of society, a glue 
with adhesive power that is imperfect but sufficient to 
explain social order to some degree. The philoso- 
phers of the Scottish Enlightenment, in particular 
Francis Hutcheson writing in 1742, David Hume in 
1740, and Adam Smith in 1759, explored with care 
and subtlety the reasons why certain sentiments 
commend themselves to us as worthy. J am under no 


illusion that I can improve on what they accom- 
plished; but I hope to show, by drawing on the social 
and biological sciences, that their fundamental claims 
are consistent with much of what we have learned 
since the mid-eighteenth century. 

One can infer the existence of a moral sense from 
behaviors that cannot easily be explained by even 
enlightened self-interest. There is less crime than one 
would expect from the probability of detection and 
punishment. Even in the poorest neighborhoods, a 
complete breakdown of law and order does not lead 
most people to ah gee looting. There are more 
obligations hono one can explain knowing 
only that it is often useful to honor them. For exam- 
ple, we sometimes promises when it is not in 
our interest to do so, we often vote in elections even 
though we cannot affect the outcomes, we make 
charitable donations to organizations that confer no 
recognition on us, and some of us help people in 
distress even when no one is watching to applaud 
our good deed. 

It will be objected that voting, donating, and help- 
ing are far from common actions and thus that little of 
moral significance can be inferred from their occa- 
sional performance. I do not fully accept that objec- 
tion, but I recognize its force. Let me turn, then to 
behavior that is well nigh universal, that cannot be 
explained by individual calculations of utility or by 
negotiated social contracts, and that has obvious 
moral implications in any plausible meaning of the 
word moral: child care. 


THE CHILD AS RECIPIENT AND 
SOURCE OF THE MORAL SENSE 


People bring children into this world and nurture 
them through long years of dependency. They do 
this with no hope of immediate gain and every 
expectation of sleepless nights, financial burdens, 
and daily vexations. David Hume, in his attempt to 
base morality upon sentiments, was led ineluctably to 
the parent-child relationship as the founding senti- 
ment. Justice, he argued, was an artifice, a set of rules 
useful because they make people secure in their 
pro perty and enable them to transmit it in an orderly 

hion. But why do people care about the transmis- 
sion of perty? Because of “the natural affection, 
which Ba pes bear their children” (1978, 486). That 
natural affection implies an obligation; people every- 
where praise those who care for their children and 
despise those who do not (p. 478). Note how easily 
Hume inferred an “is” statement from an “ought” 
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statement scarcely eight pages beyond the famous 
passage in which he suggested that this cannot be 
done. 

Two objections may be made to this view. Scholars 
bent on finding self-serving explanations for behavior 
will argue that parents produce offspring because the 
latter are useful as unpaid laborers and future bread- 
winners. While this no doubt occurs and may explain 
why some parents feel a duty to their children, it 
cannot explain why children should feel any obliga- 
tion to their parents. The youngsters are free-riders 
who benefit from nurturance whether they later 
support those who nurtured them or not. Yet chil- 
dren feel and act upon obligations to their parents 
despite the fact that such actions are unprofitable. 

Scholars determined to explain all behavior as 
culturally determined and thus morally relativistic 
will argue that child care is by no means universal. 
Many writers have asserted that a sense of childhood 
is a recent invention, preceded, at least in Europe, by 
centuries of neglect, abuse, death, and abandonment 
(Arles 1962; de Mause 1974; Shorter 1975; Stone 1977). 
If mothers still kill their own babies and if parents 
have only recently stopped sending them to found- 
ling homes, the love of children must be a recently 
acquired and thus socially learned disposition. In the 
words of Lloyd de Mause, the history of childhood is 
a “nightmare from which we have only recently 
begun to awaken” (1974, 1). The further back in time 
we go, the more likely the child was to be killed, 
abandoned, beaten, terrorized, and sexually abused. 
Edward Shorter gathered data on the use of wet 
nurses and foundling homes in the eighteenth cen- 
tury that, to him, bespoke a “traditional lack of 
maternal love” (1975, 203-4). A sense of childhood— 
and the love of children—is seen as a modern inven- 
tion, ascribed variously to religion, capitalism, and 
the Enlightenment. 

It is odd that this view should have had so large an 
impact, since we already knew from studies of con- 
temporary primitive societies, such as the San of the 
Kalahari Desert, that children are not only loved but 
indulged without benefit of modern science, enlight- 
ened teaching, or capitalist ents (Konner 
1982, 301-4; see also LeVine 1970). It is even odder 
that conclusions about people’s ser about chil- 
dren were inferred from data about how children 
were treated, since the treatment of children might 
well have been shaped as much by circumstances as 
by attitudes (Anderson 1980; Macfarlane 1979). For 
example, wet-nursing was used by women who, 
because of their employment in agriculture, could not 
breast feed their own infants and for whom no other 
safe source of food was available (Sussman 1977; 
Wrightson 1982). In any event, wet-nursing was far 
less common than Shorter would have us believe. 
Perhaps 10% of all Parisian women, beyond that 
small percentage who were physiologically unable to 
nurse, put their children out to wet nurses (Ozment 
1983, 220, n. 83; cf. also pp. 118-19). There is no 
evidence to support the assumption that wet nurses 
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or foundling homes were used because most or even 
many parents were indifferent to their children. 

Such direct evidence as we have about the feelings 
of European parents and children toward one an- 
other is inconsistent with the view that a caring 
family is a recent invention. The painstaking research 
of Linda Pollock (1983) in over tour hundred diaries 
and autobiographies, including many written by chil- 
dren, suggests quite strongly that British and Amer- 
ican parents and children from the sixteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries felt toward each other much 
what we feel today: mutual attachment and great 
affection.’ 

But surely the existence of infanticide throughout 
history confirms the purely conventional nature of 
family attachments. How could a natural sentiment— 
affection for a child—ever coexist with the an 
killing of that child? It is a profoundly on aa 
ste and one that cannot be entirely resolved on 

basis of the available historical and anthropolog- 
ical evidence. In his brief but chilling history of 
infanticide, William L. Langer noted that it has ex- 
isted everywhere since time immemorial as an ac- 
cepted procedure for disposing of deformed infants 
and limiting the size of the population during periods 
of extreme privation. Jews had always condemned 
the practice (Noonan 1965, 86); but only with the 
advent of Christianity did there begin, in Europe at 
least, the widespread condemnation of the practice 
on moral grounds, and only with the spread of 
Christianity did the secular authorities make it a 
crime (Langer 1974; see also Herlihy 1985, 23-27 and 
Noonan 1965, 85-87). In hopes of providing an incen- 
tive that would reinforce the sanctions of the criminal 
law, many states created foundling homes in which 
mothers could leave their unwanted infants. These 
hopes were realized beyond the capacity of the sys- 
tem to accommodate them. In 1833, 164,319 babies 
were left in French foundling homes. At about the 
same time, one such home in Saint Petersburg had 
25,000 infants on its rolls, with 5,000 being admitted 
yearly (Langer 1974, 358-359). The crowding was so 
great, and regulation so lax, that conveying a baby to 
a foundling home was often tantamount to sentenc- 
ing it to death from neglect. 

While this grisly history confirms how often infants 
were killed or abandoned, it is not very clear about 
the sentiments and motives of those who did it. 
Langer suggests that the motive for infanticide re- 
flected extreme circumstances, S, typically a child who 
was either deformed or beyond the capacity of its 
poor parents to feed. To this must be added the threat 
of social stigma, moral obloquy, or penal sanction 
faced by unwed mothers. But these are only su 
tions, not conclusions based on a close study of 
parental feelings. For the history of infanticide to 
shed light on the existence of a moral sense, it is 
essential to know how the ts, and especially the 
mothers, felt about what they did. What proportion 
disposed of thé baby without remorse as a matter of 
convenience, and what proportion did so in anguish 
and out of necessity? Langer attributed the decline in 
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infanticide in the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries to the advent of modern contraception 
coupled with more stringent state regulation. This is 
a troubling hypothesis, for it implies that conve- 
nience dictated whether the baby would be killed or 
not. It neglects entirely what may have been the more 
pi (ihe sete echo a rise in the standard 
g sufficient to enable poor parents to support 
ain children, a change in the attitude toward 
unwed mothers great enough to make it thinkable to 
aad an illegitimate child, and an improvement in 
Fe een er ees 
health of sickly 
The only way to assess the moral significance of 
infanticide is either to examine the feelings of the 
parents directly or to consider what happens when 
the conditions giving rise to it change. As with child 
neglect more generally, it is a mistake to infer senti- 
ments from actions. In the modern world, infanticide 
still occurs; but there are no reliable data on how 
often ea ait 1984, 433; Sctimshaw 1984, 449- 
52). The closest thing we have to systematic data is a 
survey of 112 preindustrial societies from which the 
authors concluded that infanticide was “common” in 
about a third of them (Divale and Harris 1976; see also 
Scrimshaw 1984). The word common was not defined, 
nor does anyone have any idea how many times it 
actually occurs in any society. 
So as one can tell, infanticide occurs today 
under essentially the same conditions as in the past 


but less ently: there is so little food that the child 
cannot be (especially IP with twins), or 
the child is born so deformed or sickly that it chances 


of survival are slight (Daly and Wilson 1984, 488-95; 
idem 1988, chap. 3; Scrimshaw 1984, 444-60). Infan- 
ticide may also occur when the child’s paternity 
(hence legitimacy) is in dispute. Of the 112 instances 
in which a cultural justification for infanticide could 
be found in the an pological literature, all but 15 
involved food shortages, deformity, or uncertain pa- 
ternity’ (Daly and Wilson 1987, 207; see also Konner 
1990, 173-76). Less common are instances of female 
infanticide in order to minimize the number of giris 
for whom dowries must be provided (Dickemann 
1979, 456; Konner 1990, 173-76). No sentiment is 
sovereign; each must compete with others. A moth- 
er's affection for one infant must compete with her 
affection for another and with her own desire to 
survive. In a poor area of Brazil, mothers cope with 
this competition by not naming the baby until its 
survival seems assured (Scheper Hughie 1987, 203-4). 

That a mother’s affection for her infant is not 
sovereign, however, does not mean that it is natural. 
Suppose for a moment that mother-child attach- 
ments were purely a matter of convention such that 
infanticide was governed by personal advantage or 
cultural practice. Under those circumstances, one 
would expect to find some societies—perhaps 
many—ifi which babies were killed even though food 
was plentiful, paternity certain, and the child 
healthy. After all, even healthy, easy-to-support chil- 
dren can be, for many years, a great nuisance. We 
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would also expect to find some societies in which 
children were killed in the second or third year of life, 
rather than immediately after birth, especially since 
(as every parent knows) a two-year-old child is often 
a greater burden than a newborn infant. 

But in fact, all of the predictions that follow from a 
purely relativist view of human nature are, so far as 
one can tell, false. When economic stresses end, 
infanticide becomes far less common and is almost 
always made a criminal act. Healthy babies of certain 
paternity are rarely destroyed. Infanticide almost 
never occurs after the first year of life; indeed, it 
rarely occurs during the first few hours of life 
(Daly and Wilson 1987, 208-9; Idem 1988, 75-76; 
Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989, 194; Scrimshaw 1984, 440, 448- 
49; Trevathan 1987, 231-2). That is because infanti- 
cide must be committed before bonding takes place. 
If the eni ssa not die almost immediately, the 
mother’s di is very great, at least in the few 
instances in which scholars have been on the scene to 
record the events (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989, 193-94)]. 


SOCIABILITY AND THE EMERGENCE 
OF THE MORAL SENSE 


The view that there is not a natural moral sense 
sufficient to account, to any significant degree, for 
social order began, I believe, when philosophers 
argued that the human mind was a tabula rasa. If 
ev including morality, had to be learned, 
then an g could be learned. Cultural relativism 
was the inevitable result of viewing human nature as 
wholly passive and completely malleable. 

Modern science has destroyed that view. It is now 
clear that nature has prepared the child to be an 
naa a ee articipant in his social development and dis- 

to see and judge the world in moral terms. 
in the words of certain an ologists, the child is 
an “intuitive moralist” (Shweder, Turiel, and Much 
1981). 

Newborn infants engage in social activity before 
they are taught it. Hees root, suck, and express 
distress at the sound of other babies crying. They 
prefer human sounds to other sounds, female sounds 
to male ones, and maternal sounds to other female 
sounds (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989, 200; Field 1990, 27-39; 
Hay and Rheingold 1983). This ial behavior is 
not learned. Infants born blind will smile though they 
have never seen a smile; infants born both deaf and 
blind will laugh during play, though they have never 
heard laughter, and frown when angry, though they 
have never seen a frown (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989, 30-31). 
The newborn infant can tell its mother’s voice from 
that of another. It will imitate several facial and hand 
gestures within two weeks of birth and some gestures 
within 32 hours of birth (Meltzoff 1988; Meltzoff and 
Moore 1977). Most, if not all, of the universal human 
facial expressions—those expressing happiness, sad- 
ness, surprise, interest, disgust ae Te and fear—can 
be observed in the newborn child (Field 1990, 61). 
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Within two weeks infants will reach for a presented 
object (Eibl-Eibesfeldt 1989, 53) and will cry at the 
sound of another baby crying (Radke-Yarrow, Zahn- 
Waxler, and Chapman 1983, 479) but not at the 
recorded sound of their own crying (Field 1990, 31; 
Sagi and Hoffman 1976). Within six months babies 
can tell the difference between the face of a friendly 
and an unfriendly adult (Radke-Yarrow, Zahn-Wax- 
ler, and Chapman 1983, 480). Within two years, 
children will share toys, and offer help, and console 
others who are in distress (p. 481).* 

The mother responds to these prosocial behaviors 
with nurturance, affection, and communication. She 
smiles at the child’s smile and laughs at its laughter, 
picks it up when it cries, feeds it when it is hungry, 
and plays it when it is bored. Some people believe 
that if you reward behavior it will be repeated. One 
might infer from this general truth the particular 
claim that if you pick up a crying baby, it will always 
cry and that if you play with a fussy baby, it will 
always fuss. Not so. The natural sociability of the 
child inclines it to acquire greater autonomy and 
confidence, not greater dependence and manipula- 
tiveness, when its desire for attachment is met with 
an equivalent response from its parent. 

This is the great paradox of attachment. Bonded 
children will grow up to be, not dependent, but 
independent, at least within such latitude as the 
culture allows. Human infants become attached to 
humans who make eye contact, whether or not they 
supply food. Bonding, once it has occurred, will so 
persist despite punishment that abused children will 
remain attached to abusive parents. It is clear from 
these facts that bonding is driven by powerful biolog- 
ical forces and is not simply the result of a utility- 
maximizing organism engaging in whatever behav- 
iors bring it immediate rewards. 

The child has within it, so to speak, a template that 
sane some kinds of learnin ite easy and others 

difficult. For example, a Be a d can be conditioned 
1o ear rats and spiders but not to fear opera glasses 
(Rachman 1990, 156-58). He is preprogrammed, if 
you will, to discriminate between things that are 
relevant to his life (because they can hurt) and things 
that are not,> much as he is preprogrammed to learn 
language at a certain time and in a certain way 
(Lenne 1972). 

This natural sociability shapes the child’s relation- 
ships with its parents, siblings, and peers. In all of 
these encounters, the child is not a passive o 
repeating whatever acts are rewarded; nor is it a 
blank slate on which the world can write any mes- 
sage. The child is an active partner not only in 
shaping, but in in judging, its experiences, as is evident 
when we consider the emergence of two of the moral 
sentiments, sympathy and fairness. 


SYMPATHY 


Children are by nature sociable; in the family they 
learn to extend sociability into generosity. This exten- 
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sion requires the instruction and example of parents, 
other kin, and older playmates; but the original 
impulse requires no instruction. The innate sociabil- 
ity of children makes them sensitive to the moods 
and actions of others. At first they try to control those 
moods and actions simply for their own pleasure; 
later they grasp that what pleases them may not 
please others, and so they act on the basis of some 
knowledge of the feelings of others. Children learn 
without much instruction that their own happiness is 
in some ways affected by the ha ea of other; with 
some instruction, they learn that the happiness of 
others can be improved by modest sacrifices in their 
own well-being. Their own experiences and the 
teachings of others produce habits of action that 
routinely take into account the feelings of others. All 
this occurs early in life, before the children have 
understood sermons, mastered moral precepts, or 
read cautionary tales. 

No infant needs to learn to assert its own needs; it 
cries when it is hungry or in distress. Until recently, 
however, many psychologists assumed that it had to 
learn everything else. Its capacity for sympathy was, 
in this view, an acquired characteristic. No doubt 
how a child is raised will affect the extent to which it 
is empathic or altruistic, but we now know that the 
infant brings to its own rearing a keen sensitivity to 
the distress of others. As early as 10 months of age, 
toddlers react visibly to signs of distress in others and 
often becoming agitated; when ee are one-and-a- 
half years old, they seek to do something to alleviate 
the other’s distress; and by the time they are two 
years old they verbally big ty ope offer toys, make 
suggestions, and look for help (Dunn 1987; Dunn and 
Munn 1986; Zahn-Waxler and Radke-Yarrow 1982). 
Though these youngsters are no doubt expressing 
some learned reactions to distress, they seem pre- 
pared to learn these things. It is obvious that infants 
are biologically inclined to seek help and attention; it 
ney. also be that they are biologel inclined to offer 

M and give attention (Rheingold and Hay 1978, 
119 

This innate sensitivity to the feelings of others—a 
sensitivity that, to be sure, varies among individu- 
als—is so powerful that it makes us grasp not only 
the feelings of friends and family members but also 
those of some strangers, many fictional characters, 
and even animals. We wince when the motion pic- 
ture hero is threatened and exult when he is trium- 
phant we are disturbed by the sight of a wounded 
dog and pleased by the sight of someone else’s baby. 

It is sometimes argued that we display these feel- 
ings because it is expected of us or because we hope 
to curry favor with others or make ourselves seem 
worthy of reciprocal benevolence. That is certainly 
part of the story, but it is not the whole story. In a 
remarkable series of experiments, Bibb Latané and J. 
M. Darley (1970) showed that these explanations 
were probably wrong. They staged a nember of 
“emergencies” in stores, offices, and laundromats, 
ranging from medical problems and fire alarms to 
thefts and disorderly conduct. In every case, a lone 
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bystander was more likely to help the “victim” then 
was a ea of bystanders. 

g casts great doubt on the notion that 
sia among strangers is merely a form of reci- 
procity by which helpers get credit for good deeds 
that can later be cashed in for other rewards, such as 
status. If altruism were really a self-interested invest- 
ae in the future, then gee should more fre- 

eae help victims when others can witness the 
eed. But they do so less frequently. There is a 
aa inhibition against helping that probably derives 
from the fact that in a group, the sense of personal 
responsibility is diffused. It is as if each nina 
_ groups says to him- or herself, “Maybe somebody 
else will do it.” When we are alone, we feel more 
keenly a sense of nsibility, we must answer not 
to the public but to the voice within. 

Benevolence is often motivated by a desire for 
fame, status, or favors; but if that were all there was 
to it, our language would not be rich in words 
designed to distinguish selfish from selfless actions, 
kind from unkind persons, and heroism from bra- 
vado. If we really believed that altruism was m 
reciprocity, we would purge our language of all peed 
distinctions, and then the only difference between 
Tiny Tim and Scrooge would be age. 


FAIRNESS 


the first moral judgment uttered by the child 

t's not fair!” At first this claim may be largely 
self-interested, a way of making pa the real 
claim, “I want!” But at a v y age, the claim of 
fairness be to take on the quality of a disinter- 
ested stan . It does so because fair play—taking 
turns, sharing toys, following rules—is a necessary 
condition for the child to satisfy its natural sociability. 
Judy Dunn (1988), who closely observed children 
between the ages of 18 and 36 months, found that 
about half spontaneously offered to share things and 
noted instances, familiar to every Ota even 
younger babies offering a toy, pacifier, or piece of 
food to another person. These c offerings reflect a 
desire on the part of the toddler to win approval, 
initiate play, or maintain contact. Around the world, 
children offer food as a way of establishing friend] y 
relations even before they are able to talk (Eib 
Eibesfeldt 1989, 340-41). This tendency to share in- 
creases with age and is accompanied by a rapid 
growth in the sense of what rules ought to govern 
play and contact. 

Jean Piaget formulated his theory of the develop- 
ment of moral judgment by watching children play 
marbles. What struck him most forcibly is that the 
complex and subtle rules of that game are not taught 
by adults to children, they are taught by children to 
each other (Piaget 1965, 14). Out of ordinary play and 
interaction there emerges a fairly clear sense of rules 
and justifications: “principles of possession, positive 
justice, [and] excuses on grounds of incapacity or lack 
of intention” (Damon 1988, 172). These rules are not 
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specific to particular situations but are understood 
generally, so that they can be applied differently in 
different contexts without sacrificing the principle 
underlying the rule. 

Children, from infancy on, court other people. 
They differ in the skill and enthusiasm with which 
they do this and the clarity and consistency of the 
rules that they infer from this courtship, but the 
process is not driven by self-interest narrowly con- 
ceived. A child, especially a two-year-old, is learning 
that it has a self that is different from the self of 
others; but it is also beginning to learn that its self 
requires the presence of others to achieve happiness 
In the language of economists, children learn that 
utilities are interdependent—that one’s happiness 
depends to some degree on the happiness of others— 
long before they can say “interdependent.” Children 
learn that they ought to obey certain rules because it 
Paa others at the same time that they learn that 

g rules can be fun (up to a point) because it 
teases others. 

By the time that they are in elementary school, the 
idea of fairness has acquired a fairly definite meaning: 
people should have equal shares. But once the satel 
ity principle is ed, exceptions to it become 
apparent. For example, it does not seem right that a 
lazy boy should be paid as much as an energetic one 
when working on the same task. By the time they 
have left elementary school, children will go to great 
lengths to discuss and weigh competing principles 
(merit, age, need, ete.) for allocating things in a fair 
way. Most striking about this process, notes Ann 
Cale Kruger is thar they discuss these inners almost 
entirely without reference to adult authority fi 
or adult rules, regardless whether they are 
interviewed by adults or secretly overheard (cited in 
Konner 1991, 299-301). Far from expressing an inter- 
nalized set of adult rules or looking furtively over 
their shoulders for any sign of adult power, older 
children discuss, in sophisticated detail, principles of 
justice that have evolved out of their own interac- 


_ tions. Their affiliation with others in natural social 


groupings is the continuing source of their moral 
judgments. 

A vast body of research on adult behavior provides 
compelling evidence for the importance of fairness as 
a guide to how we behave. In these studies (and here 
as well), fairness is defined much as Aristotle defined 
distributive justice: “What is just . . . is what is 
portionate” (Nichomachean Ethics 1131b17} that is, 
things should be divided among people in proportion 
to their worth or merit. In modern equity theory, a 
division of something between two people is fair if 
the ratio between the first person’s worth (effort, 
skill, or deeds) and gains (earnings, benefits, or 
rewards) is the same as the ratio between the second 
person’s worth and A 

In a famous set of studies in the 1960s, various 
experimenters hired men to conduct interviews, pay- 
ing them on a piece-rate basis. During the hiring, the 
“employer” (an experimenter) made clear to some 
men that he thought them unqualified (implying that 
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they would be overpaid for the work to be done) 
while saying to others that they were fully qualified 
(implying that they would be equitably paid). The 
men were then sent out to work. Those who were 
made to feel un ed (and hence overpaid) pro- 
duced fewer but better interviews than did the men 
who were given to believe that they were being fairly 
paid. When some employees were made to feel that 
they were underpaid (i.e., that their skills were worth 
more than they would earn), they produced far more 
interviews (but of lower quality) than did employees 
who believed they were paid (Adams 1963; 
Adams and Jacobson 1964; and Rosenbaum 
1962; Lawler and: O'Gara 1967; Walster, Walster, and 
Berschied 1978). 

This is not what one would expect if people were 
only interested in ee their income. Both the 
“overpaid” and the “equitably” paid workers earned 
the same amount per interview completed. If getting 
the most money was all that mattered, both groups 
would try to complete as many interviews as possible 
and the earnings of each p (the employees were 
randomly assigned) would be identical. What their 
employer thought of them would be irrelevant. The 
fact that the “overpaid” workers did less work (there- 
by sacrificing earnings) but did work of higher quality 
(thus sacrificing effort) can be explained in terms of 
their concern for equity. 

There are many circumstances in which the self- 
interest of a person is not at all engaged, yet that 


person ae often acts upon—strong 
gs fair play. Most of us are outraged at 


members of Congress who bounce checks even 
though the cost to us is close to zero. We are upset if, 
while waiting in a line to buy tickets to attend the 
theater, someone cuts in line ahead of us even 
though the addition of one person to the line almost 
certainly will not affect our chances of entering the 
theater and only trivially affect our choice of seats. 
But we believe that we have been treated unfairly 
because, by arriving earlier than the intruder, we 
have established a stronger claim (however tiny the 
difference) and thus are entitled to a greater reward 
(however small the increment). On the other hand, if 
the intruder can show that in fact he was there all 
night waiting for a seat, and only pie away 
momentarily to get a cup of coffee, we probabl 
acknowledge his right to reclaim his place and will 
even (though less cheerfully) acknowledge the rights 
of his five companions, all being in the same position 
and all with the same prior claims. 


EVOLUTION AND THE 
MORAL SENSES 


The natural sociability of mankind gives rise to sen- 
timents of sympathy, fairness, and reciprocity in 
every culture that we can imagine. Though custom 
will shape the reach of these sentiments by determin- 
ing who is worthy of sympathy and what constitutes 
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equality of worth or effort, the sentiments themselves 
emerge spontaneously. They do so because they are 
essential to human reproduction, family life, and 
small-group cohesion. These sentiments, in short, 
confer reproductive fitness. Ordinarily, Poe who 
are innately disposed to care for their me ike 
duce more surviving children than do people lacking 
that disposition and so come to constitute an ever 
larger fraction of the gene pool. 

Even John Stuart Mill readily admits this natural 
sociability but then, unaccountably (and quite unlike 
Hume and Smith), argues that “the moral i are 
not innate but acquired,” implying that the “social 
feelings of mankind” and the “deeply rooted” sense 
that “there should be a natural harmony between his 
feelings and aims and those of his fellow creatures” 
have no moral content (1979, 30-31, 33). This was, as 
Charles Darwin was to remark eight years later, 
“extremely improbable”: if the moral sentiments had 
no innate basis (i.e., had not been selected for by 
evolution), it is quite unlikely that so many of us 
would acquire them (1981; 71, n. 5; see also p. 3). 

The moral sentiments can lead to altruistic behav- 
ior, as when one individual risks his life that another 
might survive. Biologists have devised two theories 
to explain why altruism might spread in a popula- 
tion, rather than be extinguished by the greater rate 
of survival of wholly self-interested individuals. The 
first is the notion of inclusive fitness (Hamilton 1964), 
which holds that evolution will select for creatures 
that run risks for the benefit of others with whom 
they share genes and in proportion to the degree of 
that sharing. Flippantly but not inaccurately, J. B. S. 
Haldane (1955) put it this way: I will risk death to 
save my child from a raging river if the odds are at 
least two to one that I will succeed (because she 
shares roughly half my genes); but I will jump in the 
river to save my cousin only if the odds favoring 
success are seven in eight (because she has onl 
one-eighth of my genes). ils to save my ea 
mother makes no sense at all use, being past 
child-bearing age, she can pass on none of my genes 
to the next generation. 

This calculus may explain why, on the average, we 
strive harder to save our own children than some- 
body else’s, and it is consistent with the fact 
that children are more likely to be abused by their 
pad act than by their natural parents (Wilson 
and Daly 1987); but it cannot explain why we should 
ever run any risk at all of saving our grandmother, 
our adopted child, or our sat many people will 
jump into the river for grandmothers, adopted chil- 
dren, and even dogs. 

Studies of adoptive families provide no evidence 
that parents of adopted children are any less loving, 
solicitous, or protective than are the parents of bio- 
logical children. Mothers who have both an adopted 
and a biological child report no difference in their 
feelings toward them (Smith and Sherweme1983, 95). 
If anything, adoptive parents are more protective and 
less controlling than biological ones (Hoopes 1982, 
97-98), a siela finding if one believes that invest- 
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ment in child care is driven by a desire to reproduce 


one’s genes. Adopted children rt that they were 
loved as if they were natural chil (Triseliotis and 
Hill 1990).” 


People in primitive, as well as advanced, societies 
form strong attachments to animals (Serpell 1986, 
chap. 4). There are, of course, great variations in 
which animals are cherished; but beneath these vari- 
ations there eva constancy: in virtually every 
society and in vi y every historical period, people 
have been attracted to certain kinds of animals in 
ways that are hard to distinguish from the way in 
which we treat infants—difficult to explain in terms of 
economic necessity (the desire for food or help) and 
impossible to explain in terms of reproductive fit- 
ness. 

One can attempt to solve these puzzles of affec- 
tional behavior directed toward non-kin and nonhu- 
mans while remaining within a narrow interpretation 
of the evolutionary Hae aN by advancing the 
notion of reciprocal altruism: we engage in altruistic 
acts, such as helping nonrelatives, caring for adopted 
children, or being affectionate toward pets, in order 
to impress others with our dependability and hence 
to increase our opportunities to have profitable ex- 
changes with these others (Alexander 1987; Trivers 
1971). There is a great deal of truth in this; having a 
reputation for doing one’s duty, living up to prom- 
ises, and helping others will enhance one’s own 
opportunities. Moral behavior is far more likely when 
utility conspires with duty, and the strongest moral 
codes are invariably those that are a anh by 
considerations of both advantage and obligation (see 
Sidgwick 1981, 386-87). 

But sometimes, sentiment alone, unsupported by 
utility, motivates our actions, as when someone 
makes an anonymous benefaction or a lone bystander 
helps an endangered person. While anonymous giv- 
ing may be relatively rare, it is generally the case that 
a lone bystander is more likely to go to the aid of a 
threatened person than a bystander who is part of a 
group—the Eo de of what one would predict if 
reputation enhancement were the motive for altruis- 
tic actions (Latané and Darley 1970). 

Evolutionary biology P a powerful insight 
into human behavior at the level of the spectes, but it 
fares less well at the level of daily conduct. This 
deficiency arises in part because evolutionary biolo- 
gists ordinarily do not specify the psychological 
mechanism by which a trait that has been sel for 
governs behavior in particular cases (Cosmides and 
Tooby 1987). The strict and exclusive altruism of 
social insects is different from the more inclusive 
altruism of humans. 

Sympathy for persons who are not offspring and 
creatures that are not human is a characteristic of 
almost all humans. Indeed, we regard as inhuman 
anyone who acts as if they had no feeling for others 
and we arlticize as insincere people who merely feign 
such fellow feeling. If sympathy is widespread, it 
must have been adaptive; but what was selected for 
was not a simple desire for reproductive success: it 
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was a generalized trait that both encouraged repro- 
ductive fitness and stimulated sympathetic behavior. 

That trait, I suggest, is affiliative behavior. Evolu- 
tion has eletet for the attachment response: if 


infants and parents were not predisposed to develop 
strong attachments for one another, it would be 


impossible to provide for the postpartum develop- 
ment of the human central nervous system. A pre- 
disposition to attachment is n if a child is to 
be sustained for that long period of paa and 
nurturance during which the human becomes 
fully developed. 

But it is a mistake to suppose that the psychological 
AEAT for which evolution has selected will 

as precise in its effect on human behavior as the 
social instinct is among ants. Our large brain almost 
guarantees that the effect of attachment will be com- 
ga and diffuse if for no other reason than that the 
uman brain not only makes possible complex ac- 
tions but also makes possible our imagining such 
actions. The tion to attachment is a perva- 
sive but somewhat general drive that imperfectly 
discriminates between parents and parent substi- 
tutes; is evoked by adoptive, as well as natural, 
infants; extends to creatures that have just a few of 
the characteristics of the human infant and embraces 
not only family but also kin and many non-kin. 

One of the cues (in evolutionary jargon, “releas- 
ers”) that stimulates this affectional response in 
adults is ‘“cuteness’—by which I mean that set of 
traits by which we judge an organism to be delight- 
fully attractive. We respond to certain features of 
people and animals in ways that suggest that we 
share a roughly common definition of cuteness: eyes 
large relative to the skull, chubby cheeks and a 
rounded chin, awkward movements, a cuddly epi- 
dermis, small size, and a distinctive smell l- 
Eibesfeldt 1989; Lorenz 1943; McKenna 1987, 161; 
Sternglanz, Gray, and Murakami 1977; Super 1981). 
Nonparents, as well as parents, respond to these 
cues; and the response extends beyond the human 
infant to other creatures with these infantile traits. I 
suggest that social scientists and moral philosophers 
have paid too little attention to the concept of “cute.” 
People use the word all the time; philosophers and 
scientists almost never use it. Its ent use sug- 
gests that it may refer to an important mechanism by 
which our moral sentiments are extended beyond 
ourselves and our immediate families. 

There are other concepts, just as important and just 
as poorly understood, such as being a “fan,” a 
“loyalist,” or a “sentimentalist.” Each suggests that 
our affiliative impulse is so strong that it can be 
evoked almost by remote control. We identify with 
people whom we do not know and who do not know 
us and with people who are entirely fictional. When 
we are in the audience of a play or motion picture, we 
are moved by the plight of imaginary people; when 
we watch an athletic spectacle or a military parade, 
we are moved by the exploits—and sometimes the 
mere sight—of people who are unaware of our exist- 
ence. There is little in behavioral psychology or 
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evolutionary biology that explains these emotions 
and their tendency to evoke in us moral sentiments. 


THE MORAL SENSE, SOCIAL ORDER, 
AND MORAL CHOICE 


Our moral sense, however weak or imperfect, helps 
explain social order because that sense grows out of, 
and reflects, the fact that we are social beings, depen- 
dent upon one another and because we are able to 
avail ourselves of the essential help of others, at least 
in the intimate precincts of life, only on the basis of 
understandings that arise spontaneously out of, and 
necessarily govern, human relationships: the need to 
show some concern for the well-being of others, treat 
others with minimal fairness, and honor obligations. 
This natural sociability and the patterns of sympathy 
and reciprocity on which it rests are the basis, in my 
view, of Aristotle’s argument for natural law: man is 
by nature social, and social groupings aim at some 
good. : 

It can be put in the form of a thought experiment. 
Imagine people stripped of every shred of their social 
experiences and set loose in some Arcadian paradise, 
free to invent “culture.” What would emerge? If they 
are young boys, the answer may be something akin 
to William Golding’s Lord of the Flies (1962), though 
my guess is that a close study of abandoned children 
in war-torn nations would disprove even this hypoth- 
esis. But if they are men and women, what emerges 
would almost surely be something with strange cus- 
toms, odd dress, and unfamiliar gods but invariably 
with familiar systems of infant care, familial obliga- 
tion, kinship distinctions, and tribal loyalties. 

The results of such a thought experiment taken 
together with the findings of modern science cast 
doubt, in my mind, on the philosophical value of 
imagining a man who is presocial, driven by a single 
motive, or unware of the main and necessary features 
of social life. John Rawls (1971) may ask us to imagine 
ourselves in an “ori position” behind a “veil of 
ignorance”; but no human being is ever in such a 
position and, to the extent he is human, cannot 

ly be ignorant. Locke (1690/1979) ah ask us to 


eve that ience is the sole source of ideas; but 
if we accept that, we will have difficul laining 
why all children learn a language at roughly the same 


time and without ae e rules of that language 

lained to them. Hobbes (1957) may ask us to 

ieve that man is driven by the fear of violent death; 
but were that our overriding concern, we would not 
give birth to children or lavish so much care on them. 
Why d so much effort on something so perish- 
able, whose birth threatens the mother’s life, and 
whose protection increases our vulnerability to the 
predation of others? Rousseau may imagine an 
equally implausible alternative, man born with no 
inclination to civil society; but no such man can exist 
and, if he did exist, could not learn goodness by 
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reading Robinson Crusoe (1979, 184; see also Bloom 
1978). 

A proper understanding of our natural disposition 
to sociability not only helps explain social order, it 
provides the grounding for our judgments about that 
order. We cannot imagine praising a man who laughs 
while torturing an innocent baby (Thomson 1989); we 
cannot defend a principle that says that every man is 
entitled to be the judge in his own case. We are not 
limited to condemning Auschwitz contingently and 
ironically; we can condemn it absolutely and confi- 
dently (see Rorty 1989, 189). 

Moral philosophy, like social science, must begin 
with a statement about human nature. We may 
disagree about what is natural; but we cannot escape 
the fact that we have a nature, that is, a set of traits 
and predispositions that limits what we may do and 
suggests guides to what we must do. That nature is 
mixed: we fear violent death but sometimes delfber- 
ately risk it we want to improve our own happiness 
but sometimes work for the happiness of others; we 
value our individuality but are tormented by the 

of being alone. It is a nature that cannot be 
described by any single disposition, be it maximizing 
our utility or enhancing our reproductive fitness. 
Efforts to found a moral philosophy on some single 
trait (the desire for happiness or the fear of punish- 
ment) or political philosophy on some single 
(avoiding death or securing property) will inevitably 
produce judgments about what is right that at some 
critical juncture are at odds with the sober second 
thoughts of people who deliberate about what con- 
stitutes praiseworthy conduct and who decide, out of 
that deliberation, to honor the hero who risked 
violent death or to sympathize with the mother who 
sacrificed one child to save another. 

As Ian Shapiro (1990, 296) has noted, much con- 
temporary political theory is “locked into a series of 
antinaturalist assumptions about human nature”; for 
example, original positions, veils of ignorance, the 

iority of rights. Any reasonable theory must have a 
‘view of human nature and human interests and an 
argument about the injunction for action this entails 
given a plausibly defended account of the pertinent 
causal structure of the social world” (ibid.). 

Aristotle gave such an account, but his views 
became unfashionable among those who sought to 
base moral or political philosophy on a single princi- 
ple (e.g., utility, liberty, or self-preservation), who 
worried about Aristotle’s teleology, or who believed 
in the priority of the right over the good. But if one 
acknowledges that there is no single moral principle 
but several partially consistent ones and that neither 
happiness nor virtue can be prescribed by rule, one is 
better prepared for a more complete understandin 
of man’s moral capacities, an understanding sta 
by Aristotle in phrases that in most respects precisel 
anticipate the findings of modern sciences Thou 
Aristotle’s account is often dismissed as teleological 
(much as those of later scientists were dismissed as 
functionalist), his view does not involve any “myste- 
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rious non-empirical entities” (Nussbaum 1978, 60) or 
any suspiciously conservative functionalism. 

There is certainly nothing mysterious or nonempir- 
ical about Aristotle’s assertion that men and women 
unite out of a “natural striving to leave behind 
another that is like oneself” (Politics 1252a30) because 

pa as arent would seem to have a natural friendship for 
d, and a child for a parent” (Nichomachean Ethics 
1155a17) or that “the household is the partnership 
constituted by nature for [the needs of] daily life” 
(Politics 1252b11). These are as close to self-evident 
propositions as one could utter. Only slightly less 
obvious, but still scarcely mysterious, are the argu- 
ments that “in the household first we have the 
sources and springs of friendship, of political organi- 
zation, and of justice” (Eudemian Ethics 1242b1) and 
that “there is in everyone by nature an impulse 
toward this sort of partnership [that is, toward the 
city)” (Politics 1253a29). 

These natural moral sentiments are an incomplete 
and partial guide to action. They are incomplete in 
that they cannot resolve a choice we must make 
between two loved persons or between the desire to 
favor a loved one and the obligation to honor a 
commitment. They are in that these senti- 
ments extend chiefly to family and kin, leaving non- 
kin at risk for being thought nonhuman. Resolving 
conflicts and extending our sentiments across the 
high but necessary walls of tribe, village, and racial 
grouping—an extension made more desirable by the 
interdependence of cosmopolitan living—requires 
moral reasoning to take up the incomplete task of 
moral development. 

These deficiencies can lead the unwary philoso- 
pher to suppose that if a sentiment does not settle 
everything, it cannot settle anything or to infer that if 
po make different choices, they must do so on the 

is of different sentiments. The first error leads to 
logical positivism, the second, to cultural relativism, 
and the two together, to modern nihilism or, at best, 
to “liberal irony.” A proper understanding of human 
nature can rarely provide us with rules for action, but 
it can supply what Aristotle intended: a grasp of what 
is good in human life and a rough ranking of those 
goods (Arnhart 1990; Salkever 1990). 

Antinaturalist assumptions have impeded the 
search for explanations for social order, as well as 
efforts to justify different systems of order. Norma- 
tive theories have stressed that order is the product of 
cultural learning without pausing to ask what it is we 
are naturally disposed to learn. Utilitarian theories 
have confidently responded by saying that we are 

to learn whatever advances our interests 
without pausing to ask what constitutes our interests. 
And despite their differences in approach, they have 
both supported an environmental determinism and 
cultural relativism that has certain dangers. If man is 
infinitely malleable, he is as much at risk from the 
various despotisms of this world as he would be if 
man were entirely shaped by some biochemical pro- 
cess. Anthropologist Robin Fox has put the matter 
well: “If, indeed, everything is learned, then surely 
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men can be taught to live in any kind of society. Man 
is at the mercy of all the tyrants who think they know 
what is best for him. And how can he plead that they 
are being inhuman if he doesn’t know what being 
human is in the first place?” (1973, 13). Despots are 
quite prepared to use whatever technology will en- 
able them to dominate mankind; if science tells them 
that biology is nothing and environment everything, 
then they will put aside their eugenic surgery and 
selective breeding pro and take up instead the 
weapons of propaganda, mass advertising, and edu- 
cational indoctrination. The Nazis left nothing to 
chance; they used all methods. 

Recent Russian history should have put to rest the 
view that everything is learned and man is infinitely 
malleable. After 75 years of cruel tyranny during 
which every effort was made to destroy civil society 
to create the New Soviet Man, we learn that people 
kept civil society alive, if not well. The elemental 
building blocks of that society were not isolated 
individuals easily trained to embrace any doctrine or 
adopt any habits; they were families, friends, and 
intimate groupings in which sentiments of sympathy, 
reciprocity, and fairness survived and struggled to 
shape behavior. 

Mankind’s moral sense is not a strong beacon light, 
radiating outward to illuminate in sharp outline all 
that it touches. It is, rather, a small candle flame, 
casting vague and multiple shadows, flickering and 
sputtering in the strong winds of power and passion, 
greed and ideology. But brought close to the heart 
and cupped in one’s hands, it dispels the darkness 
and warms the soul. 


Notes 


An expanded version of this essay will appear in 1993 under 
the title The Moral Sense from the Free Press of New York City. 

1. Emile Durkheim (1951, 1960, 1961) ıs an importan 
exponent of the first view, Thomas Hobbes (1957) of the latter. 
For an analysis, see Elster (1989). 

2. In 1986, three in one hundred thefts to the 
pohce resulted in prison sentences. Since at most only 
one-fourth of all thefts are reported to the police, the true 
probability of imprisonment, given a theft is much less than 
one chance in a hundred (Langan 1991). 

3. Pollock’s conclusion is worth quoting, resting, as it does, 
on the most systematic review of the evidence that we have: 
“Despite the individual: differences in child-rearing tech- 
niques, there are Hmits of variation. These limits are the 
dependency of the child and the acceptance of responsibility 
for the protection and socialisation of that child by the 
parents. From the material gathered here, it is clear that the 
vast majority of parents from earlier centuries were operating 
within these constraints” (1983, 271). A similar judgment 
about child care was reached by David Herlihy (1985) for 
medieval Europe, Steven Ozment (1983) for sbteenth-century 
Europe, and Keith Wrightson (1982) and Michael MacDonald 
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4. Mothers also behave in ways toward children 
whatever their cultural background. For example, whether 
they ‘are right-handed or left-handed, the vast majority of 
mothers carry thetr infants on the left side; it is almost 
inconceivable that this is a learned behavior (Trevathan 1987). 
5. There 1s a good deal of research on the mits of condi- 
tioning even among animals. Rats can be trained to avoid a 
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taste that is followed by induced nausea or to avoid a light 
that is followed by an electrical shock; but they cannot be 
conditioned to avoid a certain taste that is followed by a shock 
or avoid a ight that is followed by nausea. They are prepro- 

to associate nausea with eating and Hght with 
shocks but not the reverse (Garcla and Koelling 1966; Selig- 
man and Hager 1972). 

6. Moreover, the much greater abusiveness of step-perents 
cannot be explained by economic differences, since natural 
parent and step-parent families do not, on average, differ in 
income (Wilson and Daly 1987, 225). 

7. The fact that adopted children are at greater risk than 
natural children for and conduct 
disorders does not invalidate the argument that the former are 
cherished equally with the latter. Adopted children have 


more personality problems because thetr brologscal parents had 
these problems, which have a large genetic component (Boh- 
mann and Sigvardsson 1990; Cadoret 1990). 

8. The animals that are moet likely to become pets are those 
that have some of the characteristics of the human infant, 
such as eyes that are large relative to the face, a soft epider- 
mis, and a The most common pets 
supply an object of affection that returns the affection through 
rena loyalty, purring, or posing (Serpell 1986, 66-68, 
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e develop and test a model of joint determination of economic growth and national election 

results in the United States. The formal model, which combines developments in the 

rational choice analysis of the behavior of economic agents and voters, leads to a system 
of equations in which the dependent variables are the growth rate and the vote shares in presidential 
and congressional elections. Our estimates support the theoretical claims that growth responds to 
unanticipated policy shifts and that voters use both on-year and midterm elections to balance the two 
parties. On the other hand, we find no support for “rational” retrospective voting. We do reconfirm, 
in a fully simultaneous framework, the “naive” retrospective voting literature’s finding that the 
economy has a strong effect on presidential voting. We find congressional elections unaffected by the 
economy, except as transmitted by presidential coattails. 


he literature on macroeconomic fluctuations and 
general elections divides into three branches. 
One studies the impact of economic conditions 
on voting: economic fluctuations are viewed as pre- 
determined, while electoral results are the endoge- 
nous variables (see, e.g., Chappell and Suzuki 1990; 
Erikson 1989, 1990; Fair 1978, 1982, 1988; Fiorina 1981; 
Kiewiet 1983; Kramer 1971). A second emphasizes 
that political parties pursue different policies that 
result in “partisan effects” on the economy.’ A third 
line of research emphasizes the “opportunistic” be- 
havior of politicians who try to manipulate the econ- 
omy in order to increase their chances of remaining in 
office (see Alesina, Cohen, and Roubini 1992; Haynes 
and Stone 1987; Nordhaus 1975, 1989; Tufte 1978). 
For the United States in the twentieth century, this 
literature discloses several regularities: 


1. Presidential elections are strongly influenced by 
the business cycle. The vote share of the incum- 
bent presidenť's party's presidential candidate in- 
creases with the rate of gross national product 
(GNP) growth in the election year; other economic 
variables (e.g., unemployment, inflation) are less 
significant in explaining presidential results.” 

2. Congressional vote shares are less sensitive to 
economic conditions (Alesina and Rosenthal 1989; 
Cha and Suzuki 1990; Erikson 1990; Lepper 
1974). 

3. There is a midterm electoral cycle where the PaT 
holding the White House loses plurality in mid- 
term congressional elections (Alesina and Rosen- 
thal 1989; Erikson 1988). 

4. Since World War IL, in the first half of Republican 
administrations, economic growth tends to decel- 
erate, reaching its minimum during the second 
year of each term, while the economy grows more 
rapidly than average during the first half of Dem- 
ocratic administrations. In the last two years of 
each term, there are no significant di ces 


between growth rates for Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations (Alesina 1988; Alesina and 
Sachs 1988).* 

5. The rate of economic growth is not systematically 
higher than average in election years (see Alesina 
1988; Alesina and Roubini 1992; Beck 1992; Golden 
and Poterba 1980; Hibbs 1987; McCallum 1978). 


We construct and test a model consistent with the 
aforementioned regularities. In this model economic 
and electoral outcomes are jointly endogenous. The 
model, which posits rational choice by both voters 
and economic agents, is based upon four key ideas: 


1. The two political parties are “partisan” and polar- 
ized. The Republicans, relative to the Democrats, 
are more concerned with containing inflation than 
with stimulating growth (Hibbs 1977, 1987). The 
Democrats also favor expansionary monetary and 
fiscal policies in order to support relatively large 
government pro 

2. Economic agents form “rational expectations,” but 
wage “stickiness” prevents an immediate adjust- 
ment of wages to economic shocks or “news.” 
Because the two parties follow different policies, 
uncertainty about the outcome of elections engen- 
ders uncertainty about postelection policies. 
Agents are forced to hedge this uncertainty in 
nominal wage contracts concluded prior to. elec- 
tions remaining in effect after the elections. The 
actual postelection policies then produce real ef- 
fects on economic growth. In particular, growth 
will be relatively high following the election of a 
Democrat, whereas recessions are most likely after 
a Republican victory (Alesina 1987). 

3. Policy outcomes depend both upon which party 
holds the presidency and the relative share of 
seats in Congress. For instance, Demoeratic con- 
trol of Congress “pulls” poly outcomes with a 
Republican president to the left. Voters take ad- 
vantage of this institutional structure of “checks 
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and balances” to bring about middle-of-the-road, 
moderate policies (Alesina and Rosenthal 1989, 
1991; Fiorina 1988, 1992). The midterm cycle is an 
instance of this type of moderating behavior. 

. Administrations vary in their degree of “adminis- 
trative competence.” For a given rate of inflation 
(expected or Meh ek a more competent ad- 
ministration is li to produce more growth than 
a less competent one (Persson and Tabellini 1990). 
Since voters prefer more competence to less, elec- 
tions will turn on not only partisan preferences but 
also efficiency arguments. However, a voter can- 
not observe “competence” directly but only its 
effect on the economy. Since the economy is also 
affected by technological innovations, oil price 
changes, wars, and other matters that have little to 
do with administrative competence, voters cannot 

` immediately distinguish competence from “luck.” 
A “rational” retrospective voter can only use avail- 
able information to make a forecast of the incum- 
bent’s postelectoral competence. This forecast, as 
we shall show, leads economic growth to affect 
electoral results in a manner distinct from “naive” 
retrospective voting, where no attempt is made to 
distinguish good luck from good government.® 


We shall integrate these ideas in a single theoretical 
model that encompasses both political and economic 
outcomes. The theory is followed by econometric 
estimation. Our theoretical model fares well in these 
tests, which support the theory on several key points 
including (1) institutional “balancing,” marie i in 
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the midterm cycle (the party controlling the White 


House loses vote share in the midterm elections); 
(2) the economy has a much greater impact on pres- 
idential elections than on congressional elections; and 
(3) the “ ” effects on growth appear in the 
wake of presidential elections. On the other hand, we 
do not find support for “rational” retrospective vot- 
ing, a result we shall later discuss at length. 

Before embarking on a formal presentation of the 
model, we use the schematic shown in Figure 1 to 
provide the reader with a brief overview. The theo- 
retical model leads to four equations in the empirical 
estimation: the GNP growth rate, the presidential 
vote, the on-year House vote, and the midterm 
House vote. Each of these equations has, as is com- 
mon practice, independent random shocks. The GNP 
equation reflects the two aforementioned channels of 
government influence on economic growth. The first 
is “ ” politics coupled with electoral uncer- 
tainty and nominal wage contracting. The second 
arises from variations in the competence of different 
administrations. 

The partisan effect, present only at the beginning of 
each four-year term, arises because agents have to 
take into account that there are two le inflation 
policies that will be pursued after the elections: high 
inflation if a Democrat wins the presidency or low 
inflation if a lican wins. Wage contracts signed 
before the elections will be based on the expected 
postelection rate, which, since there is electoral un- 
certainty, lies in between the high Democratic rate 
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and the low Republican rate. After the election, there 
is inflation represented by the differ- 
ne Bence Rie crece ma aiid the male 
implemented by the winner. If the Democrats win, 
for example, this unexpected “surprise” generates an 
upsurge in growth. The upsurge lasts, however, only 
for a couple of years, until new wage contracts have 
incorporated the higher, now expected, inflation pol- 
icy. Subsequently, the economy returns to its “nor- 
mal” rate of , implying that there is not a 
“partisan” ce on the rate of growth in the 
second half of each term. 

The partisan growth model thus implies that the 
effects of macroeconomic a ae on growth are short- 
lived. In contrast, Hibbs's (1977, 1987) model has 
persistent partisan effects on the economy. More- 
over, in our model, an administration cannot use 
unexpected inflation to generate an u in 
growth before elections. In fact, rational’ aoa 
agents would predict such maneuvers and, in so 
doing, render them ineffective. Therefore, we do not 
predict a systematic preelectoral burst of growth, as 
in the Nordhaus (1975) “political business cycle.” 

In pines the partisan effect, the second, com- 
present in election years and is the 

retrospective voting. Although we 
cannot measure “com SRE y, we can test a 
direct implication of the model. The model predicts 
that the intertemporal covariation in growth should 
be higher when there is no change in the party 
holding the White House than when there is one. 
This is because a change in control leads to a com- 
pletely new level of aay beatae while with no 
change the previous lev ts. Therefore, the 
growth equation will be to provide a very direct 
test of whether there is a basis for “rational retrospec- 
tive voting.” Indeed, preelectoral economic perfor- 
mance should matter to voters only if there is evi- 
dence that the government, as well as outside forces, 
has an important influence on performance. We will 
conclude a t “rational” retrospective voting: the 
American electorate pays “too much attention” to the 
rate of GNP growth in election years. 

We estimate both the partisan surprise and compe- 
tence effects by using an autoregressive moving av- 
erage representation of GNP growth similar to the 
unemployment equation in the seminal work of 
Hibbs (1977). Since we use only a first-order moving 
average, Our tation is simpler than his. On 
the one hand, this simple representation renders the 
theoretical model tractable; on the other, statistical 
tests reject the need for more complexity in the 
empirical model. The estimation also includes a mil- 
itary mobilization variable as an exogenous measure 
for the effect of wars. 

The presidential vote reflects both the electorate’s 

and their evaluation of the in- 
cumbent’s competence in managing the economy. In 
a standard “naive” e voting model (e.g., 
Fair 1988), one would simply enter election-year 
economic performance as a predictor. But the rational 
“competency” model says that the voters should 
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focus only on that portion of growth likely to 

after the election. This portion is represented by the 
shocks directed at growth in Figure 1. In addition to 
the test for growth, we also test, in the presidential 
equation, for a “rally ‘round the flag” effect from 
military mobilizations. 

The presidential equation and the on-year House 
equation jointly test the basic idea of institutional 
balancing. Balancing implies that if one party is 
advantaged in one institution, its opponent should be 
stronger in the other. We allow for partisan bias in 
both on-year voting equations. The on-year House 
vote further reflects our theoretical framework in 
allowing for “coattails” from the presidential vote. In 
contrast, the off-year House elections reflect only the 
balancing of the midterm cycle, which, as we shall 
show, is embedded in the lagged effect of the on-year 
House vote. 

Recognizing the overbearing importance of incum- 
bency in American politics, we include the la 
House vote in every voting equation. Indeed, 
lagged variables greatly improve the fit. The incum- 
bency advantage is not handled within our formal 
model for reasons of tractability. To some extent, the 
lags may Prony for serial correlation in the prefer- 
ences of the electorate (such as an alleged liberal 
mood in the 1960s). But the lags have an additional, 
important role. Being strong in Congress currently 
facilitates Saar fee control of Congress and, to 
a lesser extent, the presidency. This advantage is 
offset by the midterm effect, where winning the 
pT today causes losses in Congress two years 

ter. In fact, if all ous shocks were absent, our 
estimates show that the lags and the midterm effect 


would combine to produce a governmental cycle with 
divided government prevailing over most of the 
cycle. 

THE THEORETICAL MODEL 


We simplify the discussion here by treating a “peri- 
od” as two calendar years. We use t to index periods. 


The Economy 


We consider a model in which nominal wage con- 
tracts are signed at the end o TE ee cannot be 
revised until the end of period t + 1 (Fischer 1977). 
Thus, the rate of nominal wage growth equals ex ante 
expected inflation, since we assume that expected 
productivity growth is zero. Disregarding capital, a 

ie Vt function for this economy can be written as 


mi) + Et; (1) 


3 is the “natural” rate 
tion rate, and wf =°E(7|I,_1) 
tion of inflation based upon the 
information av. le in period t — 1.” 
The error & consists of two components, which 


RE + ym 


where g; is the output 
of i dette al m, is the i 
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cannot be separately observed by the voters (nor by 
econometricians): 


E= or + m7. (2) 


The transitory shock ¢, (independently and identi- 
cally distributed with mean 0 and variance o?) repre- 
sents unanticipated economic events beyond the 
scope of government control (e.g., oil price shocks, 
some technological innovations). The term 7, cap- 
tures administrative “competence.” In fact, given 
inflation, growth is higher, the higher n,. In this 
context, competence can be interpreted as the admin- 
istration’s ability to avoid inefficiency and, generally 
speaking, to create an environment conducive to 
growth without inflation. 

Competence does not disappear overnight. Within 


parties, the competency level exhibits inertia, evolving 
according to a first-order moving average, or MA(1), 
process: 


n= pÈ + put_, if R president at t 


n= uP + pur, ifD president att. (3) 


The disturbances are independently and identically 
distributed and satisfy 


E(uf) = E(u?) = 0 
Var (uf) = Var (uP) = o%. 


This specification implies that we regard parties as 
ongoing organizations with competence that persists 
to the same degree whether the incumbent is re- 
elected or a new president from the same party is 
chosen. The validity of the assumption can be argued 
by noting the relatively slow turnover of the cadre 
that forms cabinets. Note also that competence is 
given, not chosen by an administration. In fact, our 
model does not even require that the government 
knows its own com cy level! 

While for tra ity, we do not consider congres- 
sional competence, it is reasonable to assume that 
variations of competence are more important to the 
presidency, since individual variations in competence 
are likely to cancel out in a legislative setting with 
large numbers of decision makers. 

In our model, competence shocks persist for one 
period only, which (as we shall show), suffices to 
induce rational retrospective voting. Higher-order 
moving average (MA) could be introduced 
without changing our qualitative results as long as 
the shocks that precede a presidential election do not 
influence the tency level of the incumbent's 


party beyond a single presidential term (see Appen- 
dix). 


The Two Political Parties 


Two parties, D and R, compete for office, with no 
ay of third parties. All presidential and legislative 
candidates of'a party have identical preferences. 
These preferences and those of voters are repre- 
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sented by utility functions that are, for tractability, 
quadratic in the inflation rate and linear? in output 
growth: 


2 1 
we Dal -sin-eP +t] o<e<i w 


t=0 


where the index i takes on the values D, R for the 
political es and generic value i for an individual 
voter. The parties and voters have a common dis- 
count factor B. The following inequalities capture the 
“partisan” nature of our model: 


P> rz P>R>0. 


While the parties agree that output growth is 
desirable, they differ both in terms of their most 
inflation rates (7) and in the trade-off 
een output and deviations of inflation from its 
most preferred level (b). Party D is relatively more 
concerned with growth than with inflation. That the 
parties prefer positive rates of inflation to zero infla- 
tion is motivated by three features of the economy. 
First, inflation is a tax on nominally denominated 
assets. To finance public spending, it is optimal to 
distribute the burden of taxation as widely as possi- 
ble, including the implicit tax represented by infla- 
tion. Second, empirical evidence suggests a nega- 
tive correlation between real interest rates and the 
inflation rate. Third, Tobin (1972) and many others 
have argued that moderate inflation facilitates 
smooth adjustments of prices and wages, particularly 
(as appears to be the case) if the latter are rigid 
downward. Thus, the preferences on inflation can be 
interpreted as a reduced form of underlying prefer- 
ences on ee spending and real interest rates. We 
assume that the policymakers control the inflation 
rate directly.” 


Institutions 


The president is elected for two periods by majority 
rule. The entire legislature is elected each period by 
strict proportionality.’° These institutional character- 
istics, combined with the assumption that the growth 
shock persists for only one period, ty facilitate 
the development of the formal model. Since presi- 
dents serve two periods, expectations about the re- 
sults of midterm elections are relevant to on-year 
decisions; but voters never need to anticipate the 
effects of their decisions on the next presidential 
election. We can thus characterize the voting equilib- 
rium in terms of a game with two moves, the simul- 
taneous election of a president and.Congress in 
on-years and the election of Congress at midterm. 
Split tickets are permitted on the first move. There is 
no abstention. 

While economic and electoral outcomes will vary as 
a co ence of the random variables in the model, 
the equilibrium voting strategies used in each two- 
move game will be repeated indefinitely. Conse- 
quently, we use subscripts 0, 1, and 2 to denote 
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elections occurring at the end of periods 0 and 1 and 
economic outcomes occurring in periods 1 and 2. 


The Voters 


There is a continuum of voters whose preferences are 
FE ES by (7, bf). We assume that the distri- 
tion of voter preferences is not fully known, by 
anyone. This realistic feature of the model leaves 
electoral results uncertain even if the two parties’ 
ces and policies are common knowledge. 
pecifically, the inflation ideal points 7 are uniformly 
distributed, without loss of generality, on an interval 
of length 1. Now, 


m ~ Ufa, 1 +a, (5) 


where a is a random variable, drawn independently 
in every period from a uniform distribution on the 
temporally constant interval [-w, w]: 


a~ U- w, w]. (6) 


We adopt the simplifying assumption that all voters 
have the same weight on growth b (F = b for all i). In 
the Appendix, we give conditions where this as- 
sumption can be relaxed. 


Rational Retrospective Voting and the 
Competency Model 


Since voters benefit from growth (via b), they are 
inclined to retain in office an incumbent whom they 
believe to have greater-than-average competence. 
The to the Persson and Tabellini (1990) model is 
that while the voters fully know the model of equa- 
tions 1-3, they are missing one key of informa- 
tion, which is u, the current period's contribution to 
the MA(1) competence process. They are assumed to 
know not only g,, 7, and nf but also i, the 
competency innovation of the previous period. With 
this information, their o forecast of the incum- 
bent’s competence in the period after the election is” 


me, 
fe+1 @ (1-3 - ylim TD- pr-d a or! 


that is, a rational retrospective voter's decision will be 
influenced only by growth net of the terms subtracted 
(average growth, §, growth from unexpected infla- 
tion, ym — nf) and the portion of competence that 
does not carry over to the next term, pu,_;. The term 
in square brackets is multiplied by p, the fraction of p 
that gets carried over to the next period; and by a 
term that includes the variances. This last term allows 
the voter to reduce a forecast of future competence if 
the role of “tuck” ({) in the economy is large relative 
to the role of “competence” (u). In contrast to the 
rational retrospective voter, the naive retrospective 
voter keys on all of g}. 
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The Timing of the Model 


Schematically, the timing of events in our model is as 
follows: 


Periods t = 0, 2,4,... 

Inflation (7,) is determined by the government, 
shocks ¢,, 4 are assigned by “nature.” 

A Hae growth (g,) is realized. , 

Binding economic plans (wage contracts) for period 
t + 1 are made by aora private agents. 
The president (who serves in ł + 1 and t + 2) and 

Congress (which serves in t + 1) are elected. 


Periods t = 1, 3,5... 
[Identical except that president remains in office and 
only Congress (which serves in t + 1) is elected.] 


The Time-consistent Inflation Policies 
‘of the two Parties 


A time consistency problem (Barro and Gordon 1983; 
Kydland and Prescott 1977) arises in this model. Each 
party would be better off if it could credibly commit to 
implementing, whenever it had control over policy, 
its inflation bliss point (#7 or #*). But a party in 
power, unable to resist the temptation to stimulate 
short-run growth through an inflation surprise, in- 
flates up to the point at which the disutility of a 
surprise increment of inflation just offsets the result- 
ing short-run output stimulation. Substituting equa- 
tion 1 into equation 4 and taking first-order condi- 
tions yields the time-consistent inflation policies: 


mp = + yb? > wf = ae + yb Vt. (8) 


These inflation rates are higher than the correspond- 
ing party bliss points. But absent credible commit- 
ments to lower inflation rates, economic agents and 
voters anticipate the time-consistent rates, and par- 
ties implement them. Note that if voter i were dicta- 
tor, his or her time-consistent policy would be - 


m=i tyb Wt. 


The Executive—Legislative Policy Interaction 


Postelectoral inflation reflects the time-consistent pol- 
icies of both parties, since policy is a function of 
which party holds the presidency and of the compo- 
sition of Congress. The nature of the policy interac- 
tion between the legislature and the executive in 
practice is, of course, a complex question. We capture 
this interaction by the following expressions for the 
actual inflation rate when parties R and D hold the 
presidency, respectively: 

mi = ar? + (1— afr (1 — Vi) + aV] 
and 


mp = an? +(1— afa (1 Vii) + aV] (9) 


where 0 < a < 1 and VŽ; is the Republican vote 
share in the congressional election at the end of 


(92) 
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period t — 1. These equations imply that the actual 
policy outcomes (7? and 7?) are linear combinations 
of the president's policy (7 or nf) and the policy 
that would be pursued by an all-powerful Congress. 
The latter (given by the term in square brackets in the 
equations) is i a linear combination where each 
party’s time-consistent policy is weighted by its con- 
gressional vote share. The parameter a captures the 
relative weight of the president in policy formation. 
Given that both ies are represented in Con- 
gress, the actual tion rate will exceed the time- 
consistent policy of party R, ~a% and fall short of 
that of party D, n”. Conditional on the party of the 
president, the rate of inflation is increasing in the 
vote share for party D. Likewise, holding congres- 
sional vote shares constant, inflation is higher with a 
party D president than with a party R president: 


ar? > ark. 


Analysis of the Electoral Model 


In standard two-candidate voting models, since vot- 
ers have only a binary choice, there is a unique voter 
equilibrium once weakly dominated strategies have 
been cast aside. In our model, only “extreme” voter 
types with indirect bliss points less than 7*" (greater 
than 7”) have a weakly dominant strategy of always 
voting for party R (D).** More moderate voters do not 
have weakly dominant strategies. How they vote 
depends upon their conjectures about the behavior of 
other voters. Thus, there is a fundamental problem of 
coordination of voter strategies. 

A plausible unique equilibrium can be character- 
ized, however, by adapting the concept of coalition- 
proof Nash ilibria to this macroeconomic policy 
context (Bernheim, Peleg, and Whinston 1987). The 
basic idea is that equilibrium strategies should be 
robust to “credible” defections of coalitions, as well 
as of individuals; that is, no “credible” coalition of 
voters would want to modify the electoral outcome 
by changing their votes. 


Midterm Elections 


At midterm, each voter has a single binary choice— 
vote D or R for Congress. This the equilibrium 
analysis very simple. With party R holding the pres- 
idency, there is a unique pivotal voter ideal point, 
aR, Any voter with 7 < 7 votes for party R, and 
those with # > w® prefer D. The expected R 
congressional vote is 


EVD) = a, 


The ilibri inflation level represents 
the indirect bliss point of the pivotal voter (Alesina 
and Rosenthal 1989): 


i El) = FR + yb. (11) 


Suppose, to the contrary, that E(n%) < 7 + yb. By 
continuity, voters with ideal points slightly less than 


(10) 
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aF + y would also find that inflation was too low 
and vote D to increase inflation, implying that ark 
did not ify an equilibrium. A similar argument 
precludes E(m,) > 7°“ + yb. Using equations 9-11, 
we find 


ee eee EE ee 
1+(1- an” — r) 


Analogous arguments show that when there is a D 
president at t + 1, there exists another cut-point, 7, 


given by 


rP = (12) 


nm?” — by 
“t+ ant =a)" 


Equations 12 and 13 imply that the midterm vote 
for party D is increasing in b (which captures voters’ 
tolerance for higher inflation in exchange for higher 
growth) regardless of the president’s party. How- 
ever, expected output is unaffected, since at higher 
values for b, economic agents correctly anticipate the 
higher inflation that ensues from D’s higher congres- 
sional vote. 


r? (13) 


The Two-Period Model: President Unconstrained 
in Period 1 


In the two-period model, each voter simultaneously 
makes two choices in on-years. Insight into the 
analysis is provided by decoupling these two choices 
and assuming, first, that a president unconstrained 
by Congress is elected in the first period. 

For period 1, we now require an additional cut- 
point 7”. Individuals with indirect bliss points lower 
than 7” will vote R for president, while those with 
higher bliss points will vote D. Thus, the expected 
vote for the Republican presidential candidate will be 


E(Vp") = 7”. (14) 


For an equilibrium to hold, a voter with ideal point 
7 must obtain the same expected utility from an R 
victory as from a D victory. This means that a voter at 
a” must be indifferent as between the two-period 
bundle of inflation and growth associated with the 
election of an R president and the bundle represented 
by a D president. 

We have already computed the inflation outcomes 
in the bundles, namely 


mI = r” (15) 
Elnr?) = aP + yb (16) 


mer? (17) 
E(rrk) = 7@R + yb (18) 


We also need to compute the expected growth out- 
comes in the bundles; in order to do so, we need to 
evaluate the period 0 rational expectation of inflation 
in period 1. This requires knowledge of the probabil- 
ity of a D presidential victory, given 7°. This proba- 
bility, denoted Q(#”) can be easily computed, given 


If a D president 
(unconstrained in period 1) 


If an R president 
(unconstrained in period 1) 
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the uniform distribution of a. The inflation expecta- 
tion is then evaluated as 


= AFP? + (1 = OCG 


Equation 19 is central to both wage contracting and 
voting. It underlines that before presidential elec- 
tions, electoral uncertainty forces agents to “hedge 
their bets” in forming expectations about future pol- 
icies. Using 19, we can now compute growth in the 
two periods. We assume a D president in period 0, 
the R case being symmetric. Expected growth is’® 


ifa D E(gz) = E(g3) = 3 (20) 
president } E(g%) = 3 — ATP — 77) (24) 
att = 0 E(g?) = & + (1— QXT — a7) + fy. (22) 


(19) 


Equation 20 implies that control of the White 
House will not affect growth in period 2. This result 
follows because even before the presidential election 
takes place, the voters know that new wage contracts 
will be signed at the end of period 1. At that time, 
there will be no uncertainty about the identity of the 
president. 

Equation 21 gives the expected growth in the first 
period of an R administration. It is obtained by 
substituting equations 17 and 19 into equation 1 and 
by noting that expected competence is at its “normal” 
value of 0, as R is the challenging party, and so there 
is no information about its competence. Equation 21 
shows that below-normal growth is expected at the 
outset of an R administration. This does not imply 
that R likes recessions. On the contrary, since b? > 0, 
party R prefers higher growth to lower growth. The 
problem is that the possibility of a D electoral victory 
keeps inflation expectations (see equation 19) higher 
than the low-inflation policy of party R. 

Ee ee ee A A 
when party D retains control of the White House. The 
equation Aid peel to equation 21 in that there is 
above no growth from surprise inflation. The 
additional term, #,, is the expected value of the 
incumbent party’s competence in period 1, from 
equation 7. (The expectation at t = 0 for period 2 is 0 
because competence is MA(1).) This is the to 
“rational” retrospective voting. Voters will tilt to 
incumbents with large #s. 

With equations 14-22, we have all the necessary 
information to compute 7” and Q(7”) (see Appendix 
for details). It should be clear now that there are two 
influences on presidential voting. The first is how the 
parties are located relative to the distribution of voter 
preferences. If R’s time-consistent policies are closer 
to the median indirect bliss point than are D's, R will 
be favored (Q < 1/2). The second is the rate of 
economic growth in the preelection period, via g's 
influence on 4. We emphasize that the relevant 
portion of growth reflects only “competence” and 
“luck” and not the “partisan” inflation policies of the 
two parties (see equation 7). 
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The Two-Period Model with Congress Elected 
in Both Periods 


Now we must find one more cut-point #, which 
applies to the on-year congressional elections. Again, 
voters with indirect bliss points below the cutpoint 
will vote for R, and those shove will voté for D. Asin 
the midterm case, first-period inflation equals, in 
expectation, the bliss point of the pivotal voter. 
Applying results from Alesina and Rosenthal (1991), 
we have 


HE = APTP + (1- ATE. (23) 


The first-period congressional cutpoint is a 
weighted average of the second-period cut-points, 
with the weights given by the probability of the 
presidential election outcome. This equation implies 
that on-year congressional voting responds directl 
to future partisan effects on economic policy, via 7 
and 4°, but only indirectly to the current state of the 
economy, via the linkage to presidential voting pro- 
vided by Qa”). There is no direct response because 
voters evaluate competence only for the executive. 

A “midterm cycle” occurs if and only if 0 < Q3”) 
< 1, so that, from equation 23: 

BP < ae< ZO, (24) 
that is, a midterm cycle results when there is uncer- 
tainty about the outcome of the presidential election, 
leading voters to hedge their bets in on-years. With 
presidential uncertainty resolved, voters in midterm 
elections “fully” moderate the presidential winner. 
For example, consider a voter who desires moder- 
ately high inflation, with 7 € (#, 7). If the R 
presidential candidate were to win, a strong R con- 
gressional vote would result in inflation far below the 
rate favored by voter i. Accordingly, in the on-year, 
this voter protects a ta le R presidential 
win by supporting the D congressional delegation. 
But if party D captures the White House, the risk of a 
party R win evaporates and at the ensuing midterm 
election, voter i supports the party R delegation to 
moderate the D president. 

Equation 24 implies that the less un ed the 
outcome of presidential elections, the er the size 
of the midterm effect. The amount of uncertainty 
depends upon 7”, which, in turn, is a function of the 
parameters of the model. The value of this cut-point 
can again be obtained by equating the expected utility 
from an R presidential victory to that from a D 
victory, this time taking into account the presence of 
a legislative vote in the first period. One can then 
compute expectations over growth and, after substi- 
tution, the presidential cut-point. The expressions for 
the presidential and congressional cutpoints generate 
two equations in two unknowns that are otherwise 
functions only of the parameters of the model (7”, 
a, y, B, p, b, w, of, and 0%). : 

Alesina and Rosenthal (1991) show how to solve 
this problem and demonstrate, for a large set of 
parameter values, the existence of a unique equilib- 
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rium (in a different parameterization) characterized 
by uncertain presidential elections (0 < Q < 1) and 
thus a midterm cycle. 


ESTIMATION 


The Sample 


Our empirical analysis of the joint determination of 
economic growth and the ts of national elections 
covers 1915-88. We began with 1915 because the 

ious year, 1914, was the be ing of a new 

cial regime, marked by the inception of the 
Federal Reserve and the collapse of the gold stan- 
dard.’” Furthermore, economic data before this date 
are of dubious quality, and the three-party presiden- 
tial race of 1912 would pose estimation problems. 
Descriptive statistics and data sources are given in 
Appendix Table A-1. In the theoretical model, each 
period represents two calendar years, icking the 
intervals een national elections. The Appendix 
generalizes the model to permit periods of one year, 
as in the estimation. 


The Growth Equation 


The growth equation of our theoretical model reflects 
two potential channels of political influence on the 
economy. First, there is “surprise inflation” in the 
wake of every idential election. To capture this 
effect empirically, we construct a “partisan effect” 
variable, pe,, set equal to 1 during the second year of 
a Republican administration, ~1 during the second 
year of a Democratic administration, and 0 otherwise. 
The coefficient on this variable should be negative. 
The second channel from politics to growth is the 
executive branch’s competence at promoting eco- 
nomic performance. In the theoretical model, execu- 
tive competence, which is not directly observable, 
evolves according to an MA(1) process. This model 
implies that successive resid from the growth 
equation will be less highly correlated when there is a 
change of administration. 

The specification of pe, has three features deserving 
explanation. First, the variable is nonzero only in the 
second year of idential terms. This reflects the 
view that real of monetary policy do not show 
up in output before 2-4 quarters.’® Using quarterly 
data, Alesina (1988) shows that the postelectoral 
effects on the economy appear no sooner than 2 
quarters after a presidential election, peak in about 
5-6 quarters, and disappear by 10 quarters. Analo- 

us results for sev other countries are 

Alesina and Roubini (1992). Second, with pe,, the 
magnitude of the inflation surprise is equal across 
parties, whereas in the theory, the surprise (see 
equations 21-22) is greater for the party with the 
lower probability of winning.’? Third, in addition to 
the presidential inflation surprise captured by pe,, our 
theoretical model also allows for surprise inflation 
from the outcome of congressional elections. How- 
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ever, whereas the presidential outcome is discrete, 
the impact of congressional elections depends on 
deviations of V? from its PREES value. These 
deviations should be roughly of the magnitude of the 
small forecast errors from our House equations. In 
addition, presidential influence on policy is likely to 
exceed that of Congress (Hibbs 1987); that is, æ is 
likely to be large, implying that the impact of con- 
gressional surprises is sufficiently small that we can 
simplify the empirical model by excluding them. 
With the term ¢, in equation 2, we modeled transi- 
tory effects on growth as random events. But military 
activities, especially wars, represent an obvious 
source of transitory effects that can be included in the 
analysis.” Define m, to be the number of individuals 
in military service as of 30 June of year t and Pop, to 
be the population of the United States for the same 
Ea Then the rate of military mobilization is given 


mm, = (m; — mı- 1¥POP;. 


This variable highlights the beginnings and endings 
of wars, and it scales conflicts relative to one another. 
Including pe, and mm, and substituting into equation 
1 from equations 2 and 3, our growth equation is 


St = Yo + viper + yamm, + i 

+ pX+ puk, if an R president 
Se= Yo + viper + yamm, + gi 

+a? +puf-ı ifa D president. (25) 


Let 6 denote the covariance between the two par- 
ties’ competency shocks: 


6 =Cov(uk, uP). 


In our model, 6 = 0, while 0 = oĉ in the standard 
MA(1) model. The two models are nested in a gen- 
eralized growth equation with parameters yo Y% Y» 
o}, 0%, p, and 6. 

Nelson and Plosser (1982) show that the standard 
MA(1) model where 0 = o, and oF = 0 is not rejected 
in favor of more complicated autoregressive moving 
average (ARMA) models.” Thus, the stan- 
dard MA(1) model adequately describes the annual 
growth series.” In contrast, our model implies 6 = 0 
and does not restrict of. The model implied by 
equation 25 is underidentified: we cannot recover 
p, Ê, of, and 8 without further structure. (See the 
Appendix for a more detailed discussion of this test.) 
However, we can estimate co = pof, and c, = p9, 
enabling us to test both the competency-based 
model, which implies Ho: cg > c = 0, and the stan- 
dard MA(1) model, which implies H;: cy = c4- 

Our estimate of c, is 10.51, with a standard error of 
3.98, leading to rejection of Hy at all standard levels of 
significance. Is there evidence that c4 < cg—as we 
might see if the competency shocks for the two 


parties were tively (but imperfectly) correlated? 
The estimated value of cy is 7.85, less than c,, provid- 
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ing no evidence against H, in favor of the alternative 
that c4 < co. We thus reject the competence model. 
This implies that rational voters should not be retro- 
8 e—the rate of GNP growth in election years 
should not affect presidential elections. We return to 
this point when we discuss the presidential vote 
results.” 

Our test of H, against the unrestricted model is 
more favorable, indicating acceptance at all standard 
significance levels. We thus adopt the standard 
MA(1) model: 


i= Yo + viper + yam, + phi-1 t we. (26) 


to facilitate estimation of the full model, we 
allow for heteroscedasticity with separate variances 
for nonelection years, midterm election years, and 
years in which there is a presidential election: oy, 
Tzu, and o%g respectively. Our estimates do not 
lead to rejection of the null hypothesis that these 
variances are equal. 


Presidential Elections 


For convenience in estimation, we specify, for both 
presidential and congressional elections, the depen- 
dent variables as shares of the two-party vote for the party 
of the incumbent president. 

In our theoretical model, voters evaluate both party 
policies and presidential competence. But since the 
tests of the growth model provided no evidence that 
variations in competence are an important factor in 
growth, any evidence of retrospective voting on the 
economy will, within the context of our model, 
constitute a rejection of voter rationality. 

Our theoretical model of presidential voting im- 
plies a cut-point zp that may not be at the expected 
median. Consequently, one party may have an ex- 
pected vote share greater than one-half. We capture 
the embodiment of policy preferences in the cut-point 
via r,, which takes on a value of 1 if the incumbent is 
a Republican, and 0 otherwise. 

However, we allow the cut-point implicit in r, to be 
“adjusted” via v¥™ the share of the popular vote cast 
for the incumbent president’s House delegation dur- 
ing the preceding midterm election. This variable can 
be proxying for several effects. First, the locations of 
the parties relative to the distribution of the voters 
may adjust slowly in time, whereas they are assumed 
to be constant in the theoretical model. Second, the 
independent preference shocks in the theoretical 
model are likely to be serially correlated in practice. 
Third, incumbency advantage in the House may 
directly improve chances of winning the presidency. 
None of these mechanisms is included (for reasons of 
tractability) in our theoretical model, but our results 
suggest they are empirically relevant. 

The presidential voting equation also contains 
an additional disturbance g} that is orthogonal to the 
growth shocks and measures. This incorporates a in 
the theoretical model. “Rally ‘round the flag” effects 
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from wars perhaps represent a systematic short-run 
shift in the distribution of preferences. Consequently, 
we also include mm, in the equation. 

Last—and certainly not least—is retrospective vot- 
ing on the economy. We test for this effect by includ- 
ing g, in the regression. But to pursue our investiga- 
tion of “rational” versus “naive” voting further, we 
break g, into two components: 4, the contemporane- 
ous shock, and 8,, which is the expected growth rate 


based on the ATE Y of equation 26 and lagged 
shock (recall that pe = 0 in an election year): 


i = Yo + yamm, + phi-1- 
Our voting equation is, then, 


of = bot Yairi + dof 2 + pamm 


+ Wadi + User + o. (27) 


Since we rejected the com model, voter 
rationality would imply, in this model, that % = fs = 
0. Purely naive retrospective voting implies %& = ýs > 
0; that is, the electorate votes on the basis of GNP 
growth and does not even attempt to make any 
distinction between shocks to growth and predictable 
growth. For a naive voter, growth is growth: its 

does not matter. 

Note that gf does not appear in equation 26. 
Consequently, equations 26-27 represent a recursive 
system. The recursive structure is preserved when 
we add congressional voting.” We also estimate a 
restricted dential tion in which there is no 
direct “ ‘round the flag” effect: 


OF = ho + bine + bai a + Hah + suit pF. (28) 


House Elections 


For House elections, we distinguish between presi- 
dential election years and midterm contests. In both 
cases we include military mobilization, the lagged 
House vote, and the incumbent's party affiliation, the 
latter to allow congressional cut-points to differ from 
the median. 

In presidential years, we allow for coattails (Calvert 
and Ferejohn 1983; Erikson 1990). Two avenues for 
coattails need to be considered.” First, our formal 
model includes a random preference shock, a, which 
affects both races and induces positive correlation 
between the presidential vote and the congressional 
vote. Following Kramer (1971), we allow for this 
effect by making the House vote dependent on the 
presidential vote shock g. We expect a coefficient on 
this variable of less than 1, since the presidential 
shock may contain candidate-specific effects that are 
“outside” our formal model. Second, naive retrospec- 
tive voting may induce positive coattails in congres- 
sional elections due to a “feel good” effect: some of 
the effect of economic performance on the ‘presiden- 
tial vote carries over to the benefit of the party’s 
congressional delegation (Erikson 1990). 

We test for positive or negative coattails based on 
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TABLE 1 
Equation for Annual Growth Rate: Percentage of Real Gross National Product, 1915-1988 


SYSTEM 
VARIABLE COEFFICIENT UNRESTRICTED“ RESTRICTED? 
Constant % 3.254 3.214 
(.72B) (.726) 
Partisan effect y —1.700 —1.698 
(902) (.887) 
Military mobilization 3.027 3.087 
(.516) 
Lagged growth shock 518 
(101) 





Type of year 
Nonelection year? 1 aes 
Midterm election year? 21.704 
(7.453) 


Presidential election year? 19.377 
(6.336) 
Note: The restocted estimates are computed using Rothemberg’s (1973) optimum minium distance technique, which does not produce fresh o° estimates. 
eee nae 
“Equabon 26, folntly with equations 27, 29, and 31. 
wee estimated fomtty with equahons 28, 30, and 32. 


ae 
R? = a. 








economic by estimating two versions of the previous election’s winning margin. This is em- 
the presidential year house voting equation. In the bodied in our second specification n of nid midterm voting: 
first cation, there is no direct effect from the 
presidential vote. The instrumented growth rate o = Kg + Ku gt oP. (32) 
and contemporaneous growth shock enter directly. 
Coattails arise solely from the shock to presidential 


voting: Estimation Results 
of? = Ag + Aari + Agia + Agmm, + Aagi For each of the three voting equations in our model, 
kp we have just presented two versions, restricted and 
+ Às t Asp? +o. (29) unrestricted. First, we jointly estimated the three 
In a second specification, neither the’ economy nor unrestricted tions and the growth equation via 


. oe ae . , . maximum likelihood. The results a in the first 
military mobilization nor the pea s party affili- ppear 

ation matter once the effects of the shock to presiden- columns of Tables 1-4. We then estimated the re- 

tial preferences have been accounted for: stricted version of each voting equation, with the 

. other equations unrestricted. These results are in the 

oP = Aot Aw + Aep? t oF. (30) second columns of Tables 2—4. Finally, our preferred 


, , , model, dubbed “system restricted”, simultaneously 
As for midterm elections, our theory predicts a restricts all three equations, with results in the last 
consistent midterm backlash against the incumbent columns of Tables 1—4. 

president's as voters seek to moderate the The estimates of the growth equation a in 

policy impact of the incumbent president; formally, Table 1. The partisan effect, the lagged growth shock 

< vča Two specifications are used. In the first, and military mobilization are all significant at the 5% 

the midterm House vote depends on all variables that level. There are no statistically significant differences 

appear in the other equations (save for pe, which is in the estimated variances, although the estimate for 

perfectly collinear with r, during midterm years): nonelection years is somewhat lower than the esti- 
= mates for presidential and midterm years. 

OP" = Ko + Kafi + KaD a + Kamm; The estimated partisan effects parameter, y4, is of 

+ + +o. (31 the same magnitude reported by Alesina and Sachs 

Kabi t Kote + pi o9 (1988) for a single-equation estimation covering 1948~ 

A more extreme specification of the midterm cycle is 84. It indicates that growth rates during the second 

that the seat loss is unaffected by anything other than year of Republican administrations with no changes 


K- P- 249, 
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Equation for Midterm Popular Vote for House of Representatives: Percentage of Two Party Vote for 
Incumbent President’s Party, 1918-1986 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES 


EQUATION SYSTEM 


COEFFICIENT UNRESTRICTED* RESTRICTED? RESTRICTED* 


Constant 

Republican Incumbent 
Previous House vote 
Military mobilization 
Expected growth, 6, 
Current growth shock 


Residual varlance? 


—1.398 


—1.422 
(6.230) 


-1.418 
(6.771) (6.230) 
240 
(1.098) 
939 
(123) 
—.369 
(1.079) 


.090 
(115) 
181 
(289) 
4.763 
(1.586) 








Note: The restricted estmates are computed using Rothemberg’s (1973) optimum minimum distance technique, whch does not produce fresh o° estimates. 


neo ee 

Jonty Gee 20-7 aD. 
UNEA 0. CATAE d AN woth aTa ae ', and 29. 
ene 28, and 30. 


in the level of the armed forces will average under 
2%, while during the corresponding year of a Dem- 
ocratic administration, the economy will typically 
grow by almost 5%. 

As expected, the beginnings and endings of wars 
overshadow other economic events. We estimate that 
the economy expands by about 3% for each 1% of the 
population that is mobilized into military service. 

en the same 1% are demobilized, the eee 
Lone again by approximately 3%.* 

Our estimate Of p indicates: that the effect of the 
lagged shock, 4—1, is approximately half the effect of 
the current shock, p. This estimate is very similar to 
Nelson and Plosser’s (1982) results. 

Estimates for the unrestricted midterm House elec- 
tion equation (equation 31) appear in the first column 


of Table 2. tN equation has an R of .85. 
However, th ctive power of this equation stems 
almost enti ely Hin Ihe presen 6 the lagged 
House vote among the re ” While no other 


explanatory variable is significant at the 10% level, 
the lagged House vote coefficients “t-ratio” is over 7. 
Equation 32 therefore imposes the restriction that the 
midterm House vote is influenced only by the pre- 
ceding on-year vote. This results in a test statistic of 
M4 = 1.824, corresponding to a p-value of .768; a 
“success” for our theoretical model in which the state 
of the Se | does not affect House elections. 
equation 32 a in the second 
column of Table 2. Routine calculations show that the 
predicted vote loss is 3.73% when the president's 


e 





party won 46% (the sample minimum for victorious 
presidents) of the on-year House vote and increases 
to 4.54% at 62% (the sample maximum). Although 
the estimated intercept is insignificantly different 
from 0 and the cient of the lagged vote is 
insignificantly different from 1, the predicted vote 
loss is significant for the range of sample observa- 
tions. For example, the party of an incumbent presi- 
dent that received 50% of the House vote in the 
ding presidential election year is expected to 
ose 3.93%. The estimated standard deviation of this 
loss is only .65%. This result echoes Erikson 
(1990), who imposed x, = 1 and used only postwar 
data. 


To summarize our midterm House estimates, the 
systematic midterm effect is consistent with our the- 
oretical prediction of a moderation of the president’s 
party. Moreover, the fact that the midterm effect is 
increasing in the lagged vote for the president's party 
is consistent with regression to the mean induced by 
the random shock to preferences, a. 

The first column of Table 3 displays the unre- 
stricted presidential vote shares equation (eguaton 
27). The economy has a pronounced effect on 
dential voting. Both instrumented growth (4,4) and 
the current growth shock (y) have statistically signif- 
icant coefficients. As we have discussed, the naive 

e voting hypothesis has % = #5. Tests of 
this hypothesis indicate acceptance, whether one 
uses the unrestricted or system restricted estimates. 
In the former case, the asymptotic t-ratio is —.96, 
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Equation for Popular Vote for President: Percentage of Two Party Vote for Incumbent President’s Party, 


1916-1988 





COEFFICIENT UNRESTRICTED* RESTRICTED? 





Constant 

Republican incumbent 
Previous House vote 
Military mobllizatton’ 
Expected growth, ĝ, 
Current growth shock 


Residual variance” 





, estimated with 
‘Equation 28, estimated jointly with equations 26, 90, and 32 
m 764. 


while in the latter it is 1.32. Both results are consistent 
with the eae of naive retrospective voting. In 
fact, since the results show that voters do not treat 
components of growth differentially (though they 
might be expected to under rational retrospection), 
these results provide stronger support for naive ret- 
rospection than is available in previous single equa- 
tion estimates. The effect of growth is substantial; in 
the system restricted estimation, a 1% increase in the 
election-year growth rate increases the) vote for the 
incumbent president's party by .795%.” Even larger 
impacts arise in the other specifications. 

The insignificant coefficient on the military mobili- 
zation variable in equation 27 shows that “rally 
‘round the flag” effects are manifest only through 
growth. The beginning and ending of wars, except 
insofar as they stimulate growth, are neutral for the 
incumbents’ electoral fortunes. Estimates of the other 
coefficients change Httle when mm, is deleted. 

The estimated lican bias of 10% (4) is 
only partly countera by the effect of the lagged 
House vote, which favors the Democrats. Ceteris 
paribus, for a Democratic incumbent president to be 
more favored than a Republican, the Democrats 
would have to have done exceptionally well in the 
preceding midterm election, obtaining almost 57% of 
the House vote. 

While our theoretical model allows for a partisan 
ee ia lech rc abel aaa ie the 


DERE Spat Meld eer presidential voting. This hypoth- 
esis is t le: the cted Republican presidential 


(10.410) 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES 


EQUATION SYSTEM 


RESTRICTED” 
12.209 
(9.470) 

8.842 
(1.223) 


5.622 5.981 
(10.147) 
10.362 
(1.919) 
739 692 
(.193) (.187) 


1.590 
(.406) 
1.140 1.174 
(208) (201) 


796 
(216) 





vote in an election year with a Republican incumbent 
and the predicted Democratic presidential vote given 
a Democratic incumbent—in both cases with the 
explanatory variables at the sample mean—should 
sum to 100% of the two-party vote. If the sum is 
significantly greater, then there is a bias toward 
incumbents in addition to the pro-Republican bias. 
We test this in the context of the unrestricted model. 
The sum of the predicted incumbent totals is 105.59. 
With respect to the null hypothesis of 100, the t-ratio 
is 2.12, indicating rejection of the null hypothesis of 
no bias toward incumbents at the 5% level. 

The presidential year House voting results appear 
in Table 4. As with midterm voting, the party 
tion of the president, military m migbtlivation: and the 
dikes variables have individually insignificant ef- 

The absence of a significant partisan bias in the 

congressional races coupled with the significant pro- 
Republican bias for the presidency shows that the 
Democrats are relatively more favored in the House 
than in presidential races, leading, other effects aside, 
to T voting. 

e absence of a significant effect for growth is 
consistent with recent work by Erikson (1990), who 
included both the current presidential vote and the 
current growth rate on the right-hand side of a House 
voting equation and found that the coefficient of 
growth was insignificant. Our analysis confirms this 
result in a context that is free from the possible 
simultaneity bias of Erikson’s estimator. 

The presidential vote shock does have a highly 
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Equation for Popular Vote for House of Representatives in Presidential Election Years: Percentage of Two 


Party Vote for Incumbent President’s Party, 1916-1988 








COEFFICIENT UNRESTRICTED* RESTRICTED? 


Constant 

Republican Incumbent 
Previous House vote 
Military mobilization 
Expected growth, 4, 
Current growth shock 


Preeldentlal vote shock 


Ao 
Ay 
de 
àa 
Àa 
As 
Ae 
ofp 


Residual variance? 


PARAMETER ESTIMATES 





(7.424) 








EQUATION SYSTEM 


RESTRICTED” 


7.809 
(8.497) 





3.637 7.855 
(6.482) 


1.345 


(1.368) 


886 
(.138) 
1.567 


(1.688) 


554 
(.370) 


—.032 


(.163) 

547 534 531 
(.105) (.065) (085) 
2.841 — — 
(837) 





Note. The restncted estimates are computed using Rothemberg’s (1973) optumum minimum distance technique, which does not produce fresh o? estunates. 


26, 7, and 31. 
i ae estimated jomtty with equations 26, 28, and 32 


significant effect on the on-year House vote, with a 
one-percentage-point shock to the presidential vote 
translating into approximately half an extra percent- 
age point in the popular vote for the dent's 
House delegation. This is consistent with the view 
that observed coattails result from a shock to 

ences that shifts more voters to the same side of both 
the presidential and House voting cut-points. 

When the insignificant variables from the on-year 
House voting equation are simultaneously dropped, 
the resulting y7 statistic of 6.63 indicates acceptance at 
all standard significance levels. The restricted presi- 
dential-year and midterm-year House voting equa- 
tlons have very similar structures, save for the effects 
of the presidential vote shock in the on-year equa- 
tion. However, while the midterm voting equation 
reflects a systematic bias against the president's 
House delegation, we find no evidence of such bias in 
the on-year House elections. Holding the dential 
vote shock equal to zero, and setting all other vari- 
ables at their sample means, routine calculations 
reveal a statistically insignificant expected vote gain of 
about 1 percentage point for the president's party in 
a presidential year House election. The estimates do 
reveal a slight—but statistically insignificant—ten- 
dency toward mean reversion, with an expected vote 
gain of 2.08 percentage points with the lagged House 
vote at the sample minimum of 41% and a loss of .29 
percentage points with a lagged House vote of 58%, 
the sample maximum for presidential election years. 





Our preferred model consists of the system re- 
stricted set of EEIE eri 26, 28, 30, and 
32—whose jointly values ee in the 
right-hand coun of Tables 1-4. To explore the 
dynamics of the system, we use our coefficient esti- 
mates to simulate the system in the absence of any 
random shocks to either growth or voting behavior 
and with military mobilization set to zero. Regardless 
of the starting value for the previous House vote, 
the system converges to an 36-year cycle, with the 
White House changing hands at regular intervals (see 
Table 5). 

The cycling results from the cumulative effect of 
midterm losses. Each midterm loss costs the party of 
the incumbent a larger share of the vote than it wins 
back through mean reversion in the ensuing presi- 
dential election two years later. Indeed, when the 


president’s House soca te n is sufficiently large, 
small additional losses ugh mean reversion are 


expected in the on-year election. The longer a party 
retains control of the White House, the greater the 
cumulative erosion of its congressional delegation. 
Because the presidential vote is an increasing func- 
tion of the lagged House vote, erosion of support for 
the incumbent's House delegation reduces its presi- 
dential vote. This process eventually costs the incum- 
bent’s the White House. 

The partisan bias toward Republican pres- 
idential candidates (which we have discussed) results 
in the Republican party’s retaining control of the 
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TABLE 5 


Long-Run Stable Cycle for the System 


GROWTH 
RATE 


PRESIDENT 


3.214 
4.912 
3.214 — 
3.214 

3.214 — 


.88 
4.912 
3.214 — 
3.214 50.06 
3.214 — 

4.912 — 

3.214 
3.214 
3.214 
1.516 
3.214 
3.214 
3.214 
1.516 
3.214 
3.214 
3.214 
1.516 
3.214 
3.214 
3.214 
1.516 
3.214 
3.214 
3.214 
1.516 
3.214 
3.214 
3.214 
1.516 
3.214 
3.214 
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VOTE FOR INC. PRES. PARTY 


HOUSE HOUSE 


55.08 
55.18 
51.00 
61.67 


J ee a | i|| em ee > a 
ol oljo/o| o/ oj vl vo] oJ D/O oO] DI BD] Vj] ol] of oC] 


t= 0,1,2,3,4,... 
t = 2, 6, 10, 14,... 
t= 2, 6, 10, 14... 
t = 0, 4, 8, 12... 
Starting values must be assigned to r, and VP. The steady state is reached from all starting values assigned. See Table A-1 and text for defimttons of 


White House for 24 of the 36 years of the cycle. 
However, Republican control of the White House 
typically occurs with a divided government. There is 
unified lican control of the executive and leg- 
islative branches for only 2 of the 36 years. Although 
the Democratic party only controls the White House 
for 12 years of the cycle, it receives a majority of the 
House vote during 10 of these years. Thus, to the 
extent that unified government is important to policy 
initiatives, the Democrats may actually have more 
opportunities to implement new policies than the 
licans. 
The pattern of divided government, with Republi- 





cans occupying the White House and Democrats 
entrenched in Congress, is similar to actual post- 
World War II ence. However, it does not re- 
semble the political climate of the 1930s, which was 
dominated by the “shock” of the Great Depression. 


CONCLUSION 


We have tested, in a fully simultaneous estimation, a 
macro model of economic growth and national elec- 
tions. This model incorporates (1-2) the “rational 
partisan model” of growth; (3) voters’ moderating 
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behavior, which counterbalances the president via 
the congressional vote both in on-years via split 
tickets and in midterm elections; and (4) the “compe- 
tency” model of rational retrospective voting. We 
found strong support for features 1-2 and 3 and 
rejected feature 4. Rather than summarizing these 
results in detail, we conclude by highlighting some 
open issues. 

There are two inherent limitations to our enter- 
prise. On the theoretical side, formulating a tractable 
model has forced us to limit dynamic considerations 
to the anticipation of midterm elections in years when 
the presidency is at stake; that is, with respect to the 
strategies pursued by political and economic agents, 
“the world starts over” every four years. Our finding 
of a bias in favor of presidential incumbents suggests 
an interest in developing a model with a longer time 
horizon, where voters are risk-averse with regard to 
the growth rate. On the em side, data are thin. 

e model, only presidential elections have an 
important impact on the economy; and they occur 
ony every four years. While output is uced 
continuously, persistence in the time series limits the 
information available for testing. In addition, the 
presence of only seven shifts ae control of the 
presidency since 1915 makes it difficult to distinguish 
ERE in administrative competence from other 

of persistence in the economy. 

Even with these limitations in mind, our results are 
not good news for the attempt to explain retrospec- 
tive voting on the economy via rational choice mod- 
els. Shocks to the economy appear to be short-lived 
and unlinked to changes in partisan control of the 
White House. The analysis of growth gives no evi- 
dence that voters should use information about aggre- 
Bate growth to learn about competence. Neverthe- 

, the effects of the economy on voting are 
consistent with naive ive voting. 

A further challenge to rational choice models might 
result if we were to include measures of the pro 
bility of victory in our econometric model. While 
elections that are several months distant may always 
appear uncertain to economic agents, many postwar 

ections were known landslides on election eve. In 
such cases, we should not, according to our theoret- 
ical model, observe a midterm effect. But the midterm 
cycle is uniformly t. Discriminating true fail-- 
ures of the model from changes in preferences is, of 
course, difficult. While Nixon's 1972 election may 
have been “certain,” Watergate intervened to pro- 
duce a pro-Democratic shift at midterm. Even if it 
were possible to measure either probabilities or pref- 
erence shifts, an on ofithe econometric model 
would further tax degrees of freedom. Nonetheless, 
the pervasiveness of the midterm cycle may attest to 
voters treating probabilities differently than in stan- 
dard rational choice models.” Consequently, an ex- 
plicit treatment of voter expectations just prior to 
voting is a strong candidate for future research. 

In short, we have ted a unified rational 
choice model of national elections and the macro- 
economy. The empirical tests of the model led to 
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rejection of rational retrospective voting but to 
strengthened support for rational responses to elec- 
toral uncertainty via both the midterm electoral cycle 
and the partisan business cycle. To reconcile these 
contrasting results on rationality would be an excel- 
lent aim for future theoretical and empirical research. 


APPENDIX 


Heterogeneity in b 


Alesina and Rosenthal (1991) characterized the Coa- 
lition Proof Nash (CPN) equilibria in a general one- 
dimensional voting model with two polarized parties 
and the same institutional structure used herein. 
With a common b to all voters, our model here is also 
one-dimensional. It is straightforward to redefine 
variables and apply the results in Alesina and 
Rosenthal 1991. The indirect bliss points given in the 
text play the role of the one-dimensional bliss 

esina and Rosenthal 1991. The additional tech- 
nical problem introduced herein is provided by the 
second dimension of preference parameters repre- 
sented by b. 


Equilibrium at t = 1 with b. Alesina and 
Rosenthal (1991) showed that the midterm 

rium characterized by equations 12 and 13 not only is 
CPN but also Strong Nash. Here, we show how to 
generalize this result when the b differ across voters. 
Using equations 1 and 4 in the text, voter i maximizes: 


1 
e(-5 (ra — Rf + big + yira — ma) + ei). 


While the party of the president for the second 
period is known at the midterm elections, second- 
period inflation is treated as a random variable by the 
voters, since actual inflation will reflect the outcome 
of the midterm elections. We use the notation 7,(V?) 
to express this d dence, where Vy = 1 — V{. The 
growth shock g, long-term growth parameter 3, and 
expected inflation rate 7%, are all unaffected by the 
voting decisions. Consequently, maximization of ex- 
pected utility is equivalent to maximization of 


1 
W" = => EIA VP) — A.P] + b yEL raV]. 


Without loss of generality, we assume an R presi- 
dent, the D lene case being symmetric. We also 
assume the 


ASSUMPTION 1. b, ~ f(b,), E(b;) = b, Tibi ~ Ula, 1 + aj. 


In other words, for every b, voter preferences on 
inflation have the same uniform distribution. (The 
marginal density of b is unrestricted.) 

Using equation 8, we write, 


m= nt +KV?;, K=(1- ar” - 7), 
After substitution and some algebra, we have 
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TABLE A-1 
Descriptive Statistics, 1915-88 . 
. VARIABLE 





Growth rate of real GNP (g) 


49.907 


49.279 4.790 


49.220 4.922 


53.320 4.551 
year 000 1.029 18 
Military mobllization (mm) .010 1.007 74 


Sources. Voting data from U.S. Bureau of the Census, Historici Statistics ` 

of the Untied States, Colonel Times to 1970 Bientennwi edition, part 2 

GPO, 1975); niem, Statistical Abstract of the Lbrrted States 1990, 
(Washington: GPO, 1990). 


is similar to that of Romer (1989). 








1 
we = -z MET P + (7 + By — 7®)KE(V?) 


+ K*Var(V?) + constants. 


The assumption in n. 14 guarantees that Var(V?) is 
constant for all voter strategies and thus for all E(V?) 
(see Alesina and Rosen 1991, Prop. 6, Proof). It 
follows, using the first-order condition, that there is a 
unique value of E(V?) that maximizes expected utility 


given by 
a+ by- arë 
E(Vp)" = 1 ; 


tion 8, we can verify that the maximizing 
vote level leads to inflation 
to the time-consistent inflation policy that would be 
pursued by a voter-dictator: 


E(k)! = w+ By. 


It can also be seen that there is a linear (7, b,) locus 
that describes voters with identical preferences. As- 
sume that a voter with preferences 7°? + by is at his 
or her maximum. Then, Strong Nash implies that 
voters with “lower” indirect preferences vote R and 
voters with “higher” preferences vote D (Alesina and 
Rosenthal 1991). Consequently, voter types with 
growth ce ' vote D with probability 1 + a — 
wR — by + b'y. We thus have 


Using 
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Vem [Mata a- by tenfa 


by 


=1+a-—7%, where EV?) =1- @, 
(A-1) 


More generally, assume that (7, b) are drawn from 
some density f(z’, bF), such that the marginal density 
es callie. ihe oer wah references 7" + 
tahae b neci nok equal EO ie at his or her 
maximum, then we assume the following: 


a p i 
ASSUMPTION 2. VP = o eE fr db di 
: Y 
and Vp =1+a- ñ? if 


et fb . 
) ee {Uw )db dr = 
oe ag r 


lia t+ by — t 
[7 perma 
7 


ae 


Assumption 2 says that voters with 7> #<® who vote 
R are exactly offset by voters with 7 < #® who vote 
D. (This is similar to conditions of radial symmetry or 
median in all directions that appear in spatial voting 
theory [Enelow and Hinich 1984].) The assumption is 
different from these conditions in that it applies to a 
pivotal voter type, rather than a median. It is also 
weaker in that it applies, through integration, only to 
an aggregated property of the distribution of voter 
types. Assumption 1 implies Assumption 2. The 
assumption in n. 14 tees that if Assumption 2 
holds for any a, it holds for all a. Thus, if we find that 
there exists a 7 such that tion 12 holds and 
Assumption 2 is valid at aw", then .equation A-1 
holds. Thus, independence is sufficient, but not nec- 
essary, for equation A-1. 

Equation A-1 can also hold when, rather than 
having a conditional density given 7, b is function- 
ally dependent on 7. Assume that a voter with 
preferences 7* + b (a)y is at his or her madmum. 
This leads directly to the following assumption: 


ASSUMPTION 3. 
ft > et, H+ UM) y > TF + VAR 
and if m < aR, w + b(a )y <a? + U(TR)y. 


Assumption 3 holds when b, is a strictly increasing 
function of #,. Therefore, equation A-1 holds for two 
polar cases of heterogeneity of b; independence and 
perfect correlation. Showing that equation 12 in the 
main text defines a Strong Nash equilibrium follows 
(with appropriate redefinition of variables) from the 
proof in Alesina and Rosenthal 1991. 
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The Two-Period Voting Equilibrium with Heterogeneous b' 
and President Unconstrained in Period 1. Assume that 
analogs to Assumption 2 or 3 also hold, with 7” 
substituted for 7". The two-period indifference con- 
ditions in Alesina and Rosenthal 1991 can be used to 
find the indifference condition for a voter type 7’, b. 
(See also equation A-4.) As with equilibrium at t = 1 
with hetero b, the locus of indifferent types is 
linear. The remainder of the development follows the 
previous section. 


The Full Model with Hetero Growth Preferences. 
The pong again directly parallels that of equilibrium at 
t = 1 with heterogeneous b. It is straightforward to show 
that the relevant loci are again linear. 


A General Annualized Model 


We shall recast the model as an annual model with 
elections occurring only at the end of even periods, 
with on-year elections in periods 0, 4, etc. and mid- 
term elections in periods 2, 6, etc. The policy m 
depends only upon the identity of the ident and 
the vote in the previous congressional election. Thus, 
the policy is constant for two periods. We use the 
notation 77,(V¥) to denote the policy for the first two 
periods when party J won the presidential election in 
pedag 0 and the congressional vote for D. was Vi. 

imilarly, 7,(V2) gives the policy for periods 3 and 4. 
Except where noted, the specification of the model is 
unchanged from the text. The generalization of the 
model assumes that the competency shock follows an 


MA(4) process: 
4 


N= bet È prki- 
k=1 


-H+ is independently and — 


OS mS]; identically distributed ” Elm) = 0 
uP if D president at t R 
Pt) uÈ if R president at t en 


By equation A-2, any competency shocks that ar- 
rive in a four-year presidential term will not carry 
over beyond the next term. In addition, Congress is 
entirely elected every two years. Consequently, we 
can analyze the model as a four-period model where 
elections occur at the ends of periods 0 and 2 and 
realizations to utility occur in periods 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

In midterm elections, therefore, utility-maximizing 
voters care only about the effect of their vote on the 
t = 3 and t = 4 components of their additive utility 
functions. Hence, the relevant objective function be- 
comes 


1 
W= — 5 (1+ BXArd(V2) - 717] 


+H Erk (VE) (A-3) 
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Using equation A-3, it is straightforward to show 
that equations 12 and 13 continue to give the equilib- 
rium for midterm elections. 

We now turn to the on-year elections. Without loss 
of generality, assume there is a party D president in 
period 0. The indifference condition for presidential 
voting is £ 


1 i p? 
—5 (1+ Ba? Ery -— (+ B) 
* [Varr + (P + yb — FP] 


4 ' 1 i 
+ yh È BY TEGP) = — 5 (1 + Bw = a7? 


k=1 


2 


-Ê 1+ B) (vant) + (r + yb- +PP] 


4 
+ y > pt EGR). 


k=l 
The growth expectations are given by 
Ege) =F + pins 
E(gs) =3 + PHA + pans 
Ege) =3 t€{3, 4} 
Ep) = 3 + (1 QAXR — A7) + pins 
+ p3p-1 + papa 
EGP) =} + (1 - QAP — 7E) + pipi + rw 
+ pah -2 + p4h -3 
EE) = 3+ AF — 7) 


where 


(A-4) 


tE{1, 2, 


g? 


Pk = Pk EET - 
Solving for the presidential cutpoint yields 
a? =(P — (ÈP) + BCP + yP 
= (1È + yby) — yU” — r) 
+ (1+ B)O) {ar — r”) + 284P -P 
where 


4 4 
b= D plotui + D BPA ws 
kel k=2 
4 


+ D pt %ogu—a + pah -- 
km3 
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TABLE A-2 
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Single Equation Estimates of Annual Growth Rate (%) of Real GNP 


UNRESTRICTED 


COEFFICIENT 
Yo 


Yı 


Ya 


Vo 


—1.806 


NESTED MODELS 
Vo ™ Vi © = & AND vo = v, 
() i (2) (3) 
3.100 3.081 3.047 
(-700) (.705) (709) 
— 1.862 - 1,900 
(876) (850) 
3.136 3.090 
(502) (.489) 
20.046 20.825 20.981 
(4.171) (3.825) (3.870) 
11.761 — 
(3.832) ' 
8.356 
(2.504) 
8.301 
(2.789) 


(.851) 
3.147 


(506) 


—208.139 


This equation shows that the tative conclusions 
of the model are maintained. , the incumbent's 
vote is nondecreasing in any competency shock the 
incumbent receives ghout his tenure. Second, 
the incumbent's vote is nondecreasing in the growth 
rate for the election year. 

The model also continues to hold in the case where 
the dent and the Congress are both elected in 
the period. Because (1) growth shocks are unaf- 
fected by the outcome of congressional elections and 
(2) the policy m will be constant in periods 1 and 2, 
equation 23 continues to hold, and a presidential 
cutpoint equation can then be developed that is 
qualitatively similar to the equation for the MA(1) 
model. 

Estimation 

We shall offer further details of our test of the 
competency-based model. In addition, we shall allow 
for the possibility that the degree of persistence of 
competency shocks is different when there is a 
change of administrations, so that n, = ġġ + p+ 
Pi 441, with j designating the party of the new 
administration and where p, may differ from p. This 
leads us to a stand-alone growth model that depends 
on eight parameters: yp, Yı, Yar Of, Ons P, Pr and 0. 
The model still suffers from underidentification: we 
can recover seven parameters: yy, Yir Yy Up, U1, Cy 
and c,. The parameters vp, Cy, and c; are as defined in 
the text, while v,= of + 0%, + p,0%,. Estimates of this 
seven- eter growth model appear in column 1 of 
Table A-2. 

To test whether p = p, it is sufficient to test H3: vo 
= v,. When we impose the restriction that v = 0,, we 





obtain the estimates appearing in column 2 of Table 
A-2. This leads to a likelihood ratio test statistic of 
3.07 (which is asymptotically distributed as 77), below 
the æ = .05 critical value of 3.84; thus, we accept H}. 
In both columns 1 and 2, the coefficient of c, is 
pee and significant at all standard significance 

els, leading to rejection of the competency model, 
which implies c, = 0. 

The MA(1) model implies Hy: 09 = vy, G% = c- 
Parameter estimates obtained imposing this restric- 
tion appear in column 3 of Table A-2. The implied 
likelihood ratio statistic of 3.47 (which is asymptoti- 
cally distributed as x3) is well below the a = .05 
critical value of 5.99. We thus conclude that there is 
no empirical basis for Persson—Tabellini rational ret- 
rospection, while we find no evidence against the 
standard MA(1) model in favor of a model with 0 < 1. 
Partisan differences in com ce do not signifi- 
cantly affect economic growth. 

Note that the coefficient estimates in column 3 for 
the effects variable and for military mobili- 
zation differ slightly from those reported in Table 2. 
This difference arises not only from the simultaneous 
estimation but also from allowing separate residual 
variances for growth in years with elections. As 
indicated in the text, we cannot reject the hypothesis 
that the variances are the same. However, allowing 
them to differ makes simultaneous estimation of the 
growth and voting equations substantially more 


straightforward. 


Maximum Likelihood Estimation of the Model 


First, it is convenient to develop the following nota- 
tion. We let # signify the set of all presidential 
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election years in our sample, M the set of all midterm 
election years, and N the set of nonelection years: 
P = {1916, 1920, .. . , 1988}, M = {1918, 1922,..., 
1986}, and N = {1915, 1917, 1919, . . . , 1987}. Let P = 
the number of elements in P, M = the number of 
elements in M, and N = the number of elements in N, 
while T = P + M+ N. We let h, denote the set of 
errors and the explana variables realized before 
= {py $, P, &™, mmy Vista Tiss < th. 
e by v the vector of all shocks in our model: 
{i}! se {(fheo {heo {heu The shocks are 

independently normally distributed with joint den- 
sity f{v). Using repeated application of Bayes’ Rule, 
we can rewrite this joint density as 


f(v) = gks Foca, © Boe! Fisea) * Sulit 1987| 1567) 
* Sm(H1986, ©1986 |h1986) ° * Sn He1915 | Ay915). 


Taking logs, we obtain 
In(f(v)) = È gue ef, ef? Ihi) 
ter 


+ D girly) + by Sadie, erlhi), 


tEN ted 


where 


1 1 Y: 
Srl oy hy) = — = z n(n) => ere 


1 
Sal Me, ih) = —In(2rr) — 2 In 0 Onn 


2 
Cn 0 a 





1 o 
= 2 [ut erlo oe 


ERE. 
T 





(eF? 


205m 





1 L 
= 3 In(2rr) = 3 In( Om) = 


aig 0 0 
0 of, 0 


(ur, ef, ef ly) = -> = In(2m) -> In 
0 0 hp 








1 t 
S In(o.g) - -3 
(ef? 1 (eP? 
~ 5 op) - ot 2 In(2ar) — = mo) - wo 


The error terms in this model have a recursive struc- 
ture. The growth errors are temporally recursive: 


1 
ecg In(27) 
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Me > 8t Yo T Ype: — yam — ppt -1- 


Here we assume that pg, = 0, enabling us to 
construct the sequence of y,’s conditional on yy 74, 
Yy the sequence of mm, values, and the sequence of 


realizations of pe, While r, and pe, depend on the 


latest realizations of V$, s < t, they are predetermined 
as of t. Given the contemporaneous growth error, we 
can calculate the midterm House voting error and the 
on-year presidential election error, namely, 


ef" = on ~ KoT K kaa 
— KMM — K448i — (K5 — Ka)hi 


af = OF — po- bit; — wave a — pamm — pagi 


— (bs — Wa) oe 


and given the on-year presidential voting error, we 
can calculate the on-year House voting error, namely, 


el? = of? — Ag — Agr, — Aat” a — Agmm, 


— Auge — (As — Aadli — AceF- 
We adopt the following notation: 
: = (Yo Yir Yo Pr unr Tur Cue) 
Ieee e ehoa 
= (Ap, Àj, Aa Asr Aye Às Age ig) 
E A E 


We can rewrite the likelihood function, as 
ey, ý, A, K) = Ely) + Ply, Hi) 
+ OPALM, Y, be, eP) + Ely, me), 





where 
T N M 3 
Ely) = — 5 lr) = y Inox) — > none) 
P u? Ht p? 
->il - -È - 2 
2 iái LEN Out pea 20% tee One 
(ety 
Ply, Hi) = — 3 nm) -zino & Ta 
tee P 
(ef? 
kly, p) = - infam) —~ Info) - 5 A 
ted hm 
P ` P (eP? 
Ply, we ef) = — = In(Qar) — = Inok) - X r. 
PAASI ee De sao Why 


Parameter estimates are obtained via maximum 
likelihood. We obtain starting values for the-coeffi- 
cients of directly observed varlables by first estimat- 
ing each equation by ordinary least squares. Starting 
values for the coefficients of the shock terms and for 
the variances of the shocks are recovered from the 
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covariance structure of the ordinary least squares 
errors. 

Testing the restrictions embodied in equations 28, 
30, and 32 could in principle be accomplished by a 
likelihood ratio test. This would require reestimating 
the entire model by maximum likelihood, a nontrivial 
task. We instead adopt Rothemberg’s (1973) method, 


a more manageable, asymptotically equivalent proce- 
dure. 


Notes 


This paper was initiated while Alesina was an Olin Fel 
low at the National Bureau of Economic Research (NBER), 
Londregan a faculty member at Carnegie Mellon, and 
Rosenthal a visiting professor of economics at the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Alesina thanks the Olin and 
Sloan foundations for financial support. Alesina and 
Rosenthal acknowledge financial support from National Sci- 
ence Foundation Grant No. SES-8821441. The paper was 
revised while Rosenthal was a fellow at the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences (CASBS). He is 
grateful for financial support provided by National Science 
Foundation Grant No. BNS-870864 during his stay at CASBS. 
Very useful comments were provided by Gregory Hess, 
Susanne Lohmann, and our untversity colleagues; partici- 

ts in seminars at Houston, the Institute of International 

cs in Stockholm, NBER, Princeton, Rochester, and 
Stanford; perti ts in panels at the 1991 meetings of the 
Midwest Poli Sclence Association and American Political 
Science Associaton; and participants m conferences spon- 
sored by Washington Univeralty in St. Louis in 1991 and the 
European Science Foundation in Sesimbra, Portugal, in 1992. 

1. The seminal work in this area is by Hibbs (1977, 1987). 
See also Alesina 1988; Alesina and Roubini 1992; Alesina and 
Sachs 1988; Chappell and Keech 1988. Beck (1982) suggests 
that in addition to effects, there are important admin- 
istration , as well. 

2. But and Udell (1991) find that Kramer’s (1971) 
initial results change when recently im historical data 
series are used in place of his onginal data. 

3. See Jacobson 1990 for a contrasting view. 

4. Similar partisan effects are observed in many other 
industrial democracies; see Alesina and Roubini 1992 and the 
references cited therein. 

5. Most wage contracts last one to three years (Taylor 1980). 

6. Our formulation of the competence model closely fol 
lows Persson and Tabellini 1990. This model, app toa 
different economic problem, was onginally proposed by 

and Sibert (1988). Related results are in Cukderman and 

tzer 1986. 

7. Allowing for persistence in output growth in equation 1 
would not ge our tative conclusions, given the 
functional forms used in the model. 

8. Results would go through even if utility were also 

tic in See Alesina and Sachs 1988. 

9. The el can easily be generalized, without changes in 
the results, to one in which the government controls the 
money supply, rather than inflation. See Alesina 1968. 

10. This is a very rough characterization of the American 
electoral system. We ignore the electoral college, the bicam- 
eral legislature based on geographic constituencies, and the 
presence of staggered terms in Senate. 

11. The qualitative results of the model would be preserved 
if there were serial dependence in a. 

12. It 15 natural to think of the inflation rate, m, as a 
percentage. In this context, it may seem strained to think of 
the desired rate as having a range of only 1% and, fora < 0, 
to include desired deflation. tions 5 and 6, however, are 
arbitrary scaling used to stmplify the algebra. The analysis 
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would not be changed by allowing for a wider uniform 
Hmited to positive ideal points. 

13. Equation 7 uses standard results in signal extraction 
theory presented in Cukierman 1984. 

14. To guarantee that the pivotal voter’s own ideal point is 
uninformative about the realization of the random variable a, 
we further assume that 0 < w < minfo™ — w, 1 — a” + yb}. 
This guarantees that the fraction of the electorate without 
weakly dominant strategies of voting is uniformly distributed 
over the interval (17, 1°) for any realization of a. 

15. See Alesina and Rosenthal 1991 for technical deriva- 
tions. Since we have a continuum of voters, the coalition- 
proof Nash concept 1s implemented by using recent results of 

1989. 

16. Note that voter expectations depend upon the election 
forecasts, represented by Q, of the agents in the economy. Say 
that the agents in the economy had some forecast Ô. It might 
be thought that 7” depended on Q, so we would require 
a°(Q), and at the wage-setting stage, wages would be set 
taking into account the “reaction function” of the electorate. 
However, the functional forms in our model mply that #7” is 
independent of the electoral forecasts of the agents in the 
economy. The basic intuition is that increasing Ô makes for a 
larger recession in the case of an R victory but at the same time 
results in a smaller expansian if D wins. The difference in 
growth rates offered by the parties remains constant as Q 
varies. Thus, there is a single value of #”. , 

17. Mankiw, Miron, and Weil (1987) provide empirical 
evidence of an important regime shift in 1914. 

18. For a recent discussion and survey, see Romer and 
Romer 1989. 

19. We did experiment with a specification that allowed for 
a constant Q different from 1/2. This entailed estrmatng 
separate impacts for Democrats and Republicans. We were 
not able to reject the null hypothesis of equal coefficients (Q = 
1/2), a not-surprising result given our small sample size. 

20. The of ofl represents an additional source of 
transitory shocks. As adding a measure of ofl pnces to our 
growth equation leaves results (available on request) virtually 
unchanged and uses degrees of freedom, we have chosen not 
to use this variable. 

21. Note however that the GNP growth series can be well 
described by either an MA(1) or an AR(1) process. Our choice 
of the MA(1) representation was driven by the tractability of 
the theoretical model in this case. See Christano and Eichen- 
baum 1989 and Campbell and Mankiw 1987 on the difficulty of 

among ARMA models of GNP 

22. This model, in which growth is MA(1), implies that 
transitory shocks to growth have permanent effects on the 
level of output. The alternative hypothesis that the economy 
reverts to its long-term trend level is tested and rejected by 
Campbell and Manktw (1987), in favor of the h that 
growth shocks have permanent effects. See Christiano 
and Eichenbaum 1989. 

23. Note that we assume that the impact of competence is 
mmmediate, whereas the inflationary occurs only in 
the second year of each admmistration. If there were a similar 
gestation lag between the implementation of policies related 
to the competency dimension of the executive and their 
effects, retrospection would be of no use in asaisting rational 
voters’ inferences about an incumbent candidate’s postelec- 
tion effectiveness. Moreover, we found that the standard 
MA(1) model could not be rejected in favor of a model of 
growth with lagged competency. Results are available on 
request. 

24. Under H,, the Hkelihood ratio test statistic of .402 
is drawn from a x? distribution, yielding a p-value of .53. 

25. We also make the simplifying assumption that H1914 = 
0. 

26. Many analysts (see Erikson 1989) include a direct mea- 
sure of the incumbent president’s popularity on “noneco- 
nomic” dimensions. This is typically constructed from opin- 
ion poll data collected a few months prior to the election or 
immediately after the election. In our model “personalty” 
effects are incorporated m the error term ¢, while the lagged 


House vote tracks evolving differences between the partes’ 
ideal points and those of the voters. While measures of 
individual candidate effects would be destrable, the standard 
measures are subject, as Fair (1978) pointed out, to simulta- 
neity bias (leaving aside questions of data availability prior to 
1948). Consequently, we do not include survey-based mea- 
sures in our specification. 

27. If, following our formal model, there were competency- 
based voting in presidential, but not , elections, 
it would be le to have a negative coattails effect, also. 
The ty of reelecting the mcumbent would increase 
with greater , reducing, via equation 24, the vote 
for the mcumbent’s party. 

28. It 1s important to control for demobilization, as well as 
mobilization, in evaluating the partisan to the econ- 
omy. In , the massive demobilization following 
POODE TE ee en 
of a Democratic wa 

29. This estimate is within one standard deviation of Fair's 
a a E n 
additional 1.01% of the incumbent growth share 

30. See Popkin 1991, pp. 91-92, for discussion of thus point. 
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GOVERNMENT FORMATION AND ENDOGENOUS PARTIES 


DAVID P. BARON Stanford University 


Ee brace pee 
representation electoral system, a parliamentary government that exercises collective responsibil. 
ity, and a government formation process. Political parties are assumed to be policy-oriented and 
to serve the interests of those who vote for them. Parties choose policy platforms that determine their 
representation in parliament; and given that representation, the parties bargain over the government 
to be formed and the policies that government will implement. The model yields equilibria with the 
property that parties choose dispersed policy positions. Thus, electoral incentives in proportional 
representation parliamentary systems need not lead to policy convergence. The theory provides 
predictions of party locations such as those developed in the manifesto project. 


ae’s (1971) pioneering study of electoral sys- 
tems focused on the proportionality of repre- 
sentation in legislatures and the number of 
parties, using as explanatory variables the electoral 
. system, the ballot structure, and the districting sys- 
tem. Lijphart (1990) improved on and extended Rae’s 
analysis, and Taagepera and Shugart (1989) also 
examined the relationship between the structure of 
electoral systems and representation. Representa- 
tion, however, is an endogenous function of both 
institutional structure (such as that studied by Rae, 
Lijphart, Taagepera, Shugart, and others) and the 
pian pre adopted By Deru and voters in the con- 
text of that institutio tructure. These studies tend 
to focus on representation, rather than on the policies 
that parties advocate in elections and take into the 
government formation process. Yet policies are a 
principal instrument of party competition and a focus 
of government formation. I shall provide a theory of 
‘ parliamentary government and electoral competition 
with policy-oriented parties in which the policies of 
parties, the electoral su oe ah those policies generate, 
the government formed, and the policy implemented 
by that government are endogenous. 
tiparty systems in which no single party has 
a majority, a natural focus is on coalition govern- 
ments. Most studies of coalition governments in 
liamentary systems (de Swaan 1973; Dodd 1976; 
Erom 1990) focus on the government formed as 
identified the parties holding portfolios. Some 
studies ting from the manifesto project are based 
on data on pokey positions of parties and on the 
relation between those tions and the ern- 
ments formed (Budge and Keman 1990; Budge, Rob- 
ertson, and Hearl 1987; Laver and Budge 1992; Laver 
and Schofield 1990). These studies generally find that 
the policies of parties are dispersed in the policy 
space, rather than convergent. These studies also 
tend to focus on locating the positions of parties, 
rather than as viewing them as resulting from a 
strategy for electoral competition directed at the sub- 
sequent government formation stage. 
The theory guiding these studies is based on coop- 
erative game theory (Axelrod 1970; Riker 1962) and 





focuses on properties of coalitions with the core or its 
variants as the solution concepts.’ Other theories 
have been developed using solution concepts related 
to the core (Aumann and Maschler 1964; McKelvey, 
Ordeshook, and Weiner 1978; and Wilson 1971). The 
es of these solutions (e.g., minimal winning 
tions and connected coalitions) have been criti- 
cized because of their apparent inconsistency with 
the data indicating that a substantial number of 
governments are minority ones, others include sur- 
plus parties (Budge and Keman 1990; Strom 1990), 
and others are not connected. 

The renewed interest in explaining governments in 
terms of the policy positions of parties has produced 
extensive data sets and analyses that have out- 
stripped the predictive capabilities of theories based 
on the core. This has led some researchers to develop 
behavioral theories that depend on both institutional 
and preference-based factors (Budge and Keman 
1990; Budge, Laver, and Strom 1991). I share those 
objectives but, instead of a behavioral theory, provide 

rmal theory incorporating both institutions and 

polieyzarlented parties and voters. result in 

this setting because of the sequential structure of the 

political process and the use of a noncooperative 
ium concept. 

Austen-Smith and Banks (1988) and I (Baron 1991) 
have shown that the government formation 
gives rise to equilibrium governments and that the 
characteristics of that process have important effects 
on the government formation strategies of parties 
and on the policy implemented by the government 
formed. By incorporating the government formation 
process as an element of the institutional structure, 
Austen-Smith and Banks are able to study the rela- 
tionship between the government formation Pe 
and the electoral representation of parties.? The the- 
ory presented here is in the same spirit and investi- 
gates the endogeneity of party policy positions, their 
electoral support, the government formed, and its 
policies. The institutional structure includes a partia- 
mentary system, a proportional representation elec- 
toral system, and a sequential government formation 
process. 
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The nature of the parliamentary government is also 
important to the choice of policies. Austen-Smith and 
Banks (1990) and Laver and Shepsle (1990) present 
theories of government formation based on the no- 
tion that governments delegate Pu authority to 
ministries. The restrictions this delegation imposes 
on the possible coalitions can yield a nonempty core. 

The type of parliamentary government considered 
here is one in which the cabinet exercises collective 
responsibility for the policy implemented by the 
government formed. Although the allocation of min- 
istries may be important in the implementation and 
administration of policies, those policies are consid- 
ered here to have been agreed on during the bargain- 
men over E ernment formation. Such agreements are 

use breaking the agreements results in 
a alla of the government and the possibility that 
a party in the government may be excluded from the 
next government formed. This approach does not 
rule out any le governments nor does it restrict 
the policies that governments can implement. Coali- 
tion governments thus always form around policies 
in their Pareto set. In contrast, Austen-Smith and 
Banks (1990) and Laver and Shepsle (1990) restrict the 
set of feasible policies, and the resulting policies of 
coalition governments are generally not in the Pareto 
set of the government parties.” 

The choice of policy positions by parties depends 
importantly on the dimensionality of the policy 
space. In one dimension, the median voter theorem 
identifies i positions for two-party elec- 
tions. ilibria can also result with more than two 
candidates (Cox 1987, 1990a, 1990b). In higher-di- 
mensional policy spaces, however, equilibrium loca- 
tions are unlikely to exist unless restrictions are 
placed on feasible locations or additional strategic 
considerations, such as entry deterrence of a new 
party, are considered.‘ In the model considered here, 
the policy space is multidimensional and the electoral 
system is proportional tation, so that - 
libria do not exist in the absence of additional insti- 
tutional structure. The institutional structure that 
gives rise to equilibrium locations of parties is the 
government formation process. 

In ari’ government formation, party policy 
choices, and the electoral support of parties, a num- 
ber of assumptions must be made about the prefer- 
ences and the sophistication of the actors. The actors 
are naturally voters and parties. It seems reasonable 
to model es as being sophisticated about their 
choices of policy positions in light of their under- 
standing of the electoral system and the government 
formation process. It is less reasonable to assume that 
voters are as sophisticated as parties. Consequently, 
parties will be represented as strategic players; and 
voters will be assumed to be limitedly rational. 

Parties are assumed to understand the government 
formation process and the interactions between their 
choice of policy positions and the strategies of the 
other parties. Parties also understand the voter sup- 
port they will receive as a function of their choice of 
policy position. That position is to be understood as 
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the party’s platform or manifesto. A platform serves 
two purposes. First, it is the basis on which voters 
choose which party to support in the election. Sec- 
ond, subsequent to the election, it is the position 
from which the ee over the government 
to be formed and the policy to be implemented by 
that government. The policy implemented by the 
government need not be—and in general is not—the 
same as the platform of any of the parties; that is, in 
bargaining over government formation, parties make 
concessions to their government partners. 

Voters are assumed to be only limitedly sophisti- 
cated and unable to conduct a full equilibrium anal- 
ysis of the government formation process. More 

ifically, voters are assumed to know the plat- 
forms of the parties and to understand that a multi- 
party government will result from bargaining in the 
government formation process. Voters, however, are 
not sufficiently sophisticated that they can make 
Settee: about which government will form as a 
ction of how they cast their vote. Instead, voters 
are assumed to believe that the party with a platform 
closest to their ideal point will best represent their 
interests in the bargaining during the government 
formation process. 

One justification for this assumption is that the 
parties are assumed to be policy-oriented and to serve 
the interests of their supporters and not to pursue 
some other interests, such as winning seats or hold- 
ing ministries in the government. Thus, parties have 
derived policy preferences reflecting the 
of their supporters; parties are not concerned about 
the number of votes received other than through its 
effect on the policies implemented by the government 
formed; and representation is instrumental to policy- 
oriented parties that seek to serve the interests of 
their supporters. Since oe support the party 
whose platform best represen eir interests, a 
party's representation is see with how well it 
serves voters’ interests. Thus, parties are instruments 
of their supporters and agents for their interests in 
the government formation 5 and the set of 
supporters is endogenous to the chols of a party's 
platform as induced by the government formation 


More generally, I shall study a political system 
characterized by its (1) electoral system, (2) legislative 
system, and (3) government formation process. The 
legislative system is assumed to be parliamentary, 
and the electoral system is ortional repre- 
sentation with no Aeon hres old. Two govern- 
ment formation processes will be considered here. 
The first is probabilistic, with the probability that a 
party will be accorded the opportunity to form a 
government equal to the proportion of seats it holds 
in the parliament. The second involves a fixed order 
(determined, e.g., by their representation), by which 
the parties are selected to attempt to form a govern- 
ment.® 

To facilitate the analysis, the number of parties is 
assumed to be fixed at three. The number of parties, 
thus, is not endogenous; but the set of voters that 
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support each party and the platform policies of the 
parties are endogenous. These policies correspond to 
those which are the focus of the manifesto project 
(Budge, Robertson, and Hearl 1987). The outcome of 
the bargaining is a government formed and the policy 
that that government will implement. That policy 
corresponds to those which are the subject of the 
study rted by Laver and Budge (1992). 

The objectives of the following analysis are to 
establish and to characterize i con- 
figurations and policy positions. Portions of the anal- 
ysis represent preequilibrium analysis in which in- 
centives are investigated under the assumption that 
the policy positions of two of the parties are fixed—as 
by their past, for example. In the model, the choice of 
poe position reflects two incentives. On the one 

, the party has an incentive to choose a policy 
close to those preferred by its own supporters. On 
the other hand, the an incentive to choose 
a policy close to those of the other parties to reduce 
the variability in the Pen of the possible govern- 
ments that might be formed subsequent to the elec- 
tion. 

When all the ies choose policies, equilibria can 
exist as induced by the government formation pro- 
cess. If the probability that a party will be selected to 
form a government is proportional to its ta- 
tion in the parliament, two equilibria are identified. 
In one, the equilibrium policies are separated; and in 
the other, all three parties locate at the center of the 
policy space. The theory thus predicts that party 
positions can be, but are not necessarily, ray Sn in 
the policy space. When the government formation 
process involves a fixed order of selection based, for 
example, on the rank size of party representation, 
policies at the center of the policy space are not an 

i An equilibrium exists, however, with 
the parties choosing policies separated and away 
from the center of the set of voter preferences. Party 
positions are thus dispersed. The theory, thus, is 
capable of providing an explanation for the dispersed 
policy locations identified in the manifesto project. 

I shall introduce the model and a government 
formation process in which the probability of selec- 
tion to form a government is equal to its proportion of 
seats in the parliament and characterize the political 
equilibrium for this government formation process. 
Then, I shall consider a different govérnment forma- 
tion process in which parties are selected to form a 
government in the order of their representation. 
Finally, I shall offer some discussion of the results 


and the perspective taken here. 


THE MODEL 


Actors and Institutions 


The model represents a simplified version of a polit- 
ical system in which no single party can be expected 
to have a majority and hence one in which a multi- 
party government will form. The political system is 
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characterized by its institutional structure, comprised 
of a proportional representation electoral system, a 
government formation process in which parties bar- 
gain over both the formation of a government and the 
re the government will implement, and ‘a par- 
iamentary system in which a majority of the mem- 
bers must approve investiture of a government or 
defeat a motion of no confidence in that government. 
A government formed is thus identitied by two 
characteristics: a policy to be implemented and the 
parties that support that policy on the investiture 
vote. : 

The actors in the political system are parties and 
voters. Prior to the election, parties choose platforms, 
which consist of a policy position that will be used in 
the bargaining over government formation. The elec- 
toral system is a pure party-list system in which 
voters have one vote and cannot abstain. Voters 
choose to support parties based on their platform 

Hcies oe 


Oe ee 
and the objective of serving the interests of its 
supporters by representing them in the 
over policies in the government formation phase of the 
political process.” In the tradition of the spatial theory 
of electoral a ete parties are assumed to 
choose their platform positions from a multidimen- 
sional policy space.” A party chooses its platform 
strategically based on the likely consequences for its 
supporters in the government formation stage. Par- 
ties thus are agents of their supporters. > 

The sequence of actions in the political system is 
indicated in Figure 1. Prior to the election, a party 
chooses its platform in a party convention according 
to the aggregate preferences of the voters who are 
anticipated to support it in the election. That platform 
is the bargaining position the party uses in the 
subsequent bargaining over government formation. 
In the election, voters vote based on those platforms, 
and the election determines the representation of 
each party in the parliament. Based on that - 
tation, the parties bargain, as structured by the gov- 
ernment formation process, over the policies to be 
implemented by the government. That government 
exercises collective responsibility for its policies, and 
the equilibrium policies are those characterized in my 
earlier work (Baron 1991). A party is assumed to be 
constrained in the government formation process by 
its platform, which provides the basis for the expec- 
tations on which voters choose among parties.” The 
party is thus constrained by its supporters to 

its platform position. If the party were 

quently to disavow its platform, voters could be 
thought of as penalizing the party in future elections. 

An alternative in tion of a platform is 
that the party selects a leader who considerable 
latitude in bargaining with other party leaders and 
thus in the government formation process can serve 
personal policy ces. The party cannot control 
its leader once chosen but can choose its leader based 
on its knowledge of the leader’s policy preferences. 
Once chosen, the leader engages in bargaining over 
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FIGURE 1 
Time Sequence in the Political System 
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government formation and may become the prime 
minister. In this interpretation, the preferences of the 
party leader constitute the bargaining position the 
party takes into the government formation process 
and represents the p pit Gein in the election. The 
choice of a platform or of a leader will be referred to 


as the party’s policy position. 


Policies and Voter Preferences 


The policies implemented in the parliament by the 
government formed are ar ieee by a vector w = 
(Wy,..., Ww) EWC n 2 2. Voters have 
preferences represented by a utility function u(w; s), 
where s € S is a parameter of preferences that differs 
among voters. The set of voters is described by a 
distribution function F(s) on S, the set of voters’ 
preference parameters. To simplify the analysis, vot- 
ers are assumed to have Euclidean preferences, 
where s E R" is a voter's ideal point. A voter with 
ideal point s thus has a utility function given by 


la 

— XL (w~ 
t=] 
In the specific case considered, the set S is taken to be 
a disk of radius 1 with center at the origin and 
contained in W. The ideal points are assumed to be 
uniformly distributed on S, and the total number of 
voters is normalized to one. 


u(w; s) = 


(1) 


Parties, Preferences, and Policy Positions 


Each of the m parties chooses a policy position b, € 
S C W, that serves both as its electoral platform and 
its bargaining position in the subsequent bargaining 
over the formation of a government. Denoting the set 
of voters supporting party j by S, the a sas 
utility v(w; 5) of the pense of party j w 

policy w is implemented by the government foaneda is 


fw; 5) = Í ulw; s)dF(s). 2) 


S 

The function 9, is thus a social welfare function that 
party j uses in serving the interests of its supporters. 
That objective is represented as the average utility of 


representation 





37 


parties bargaln 
over governments 
and policies 


parilament Invests 
the government which 
Implements the policy 


its members; and to simplify the analysis, the parties 
are assumed not to discount the future. ° The average 
utility Av,(w; S,) is 
ot; Sj) 

IS 7 





Av{w; S) = 


where |S,| denotes the proportion of supporters of 
party j. Note that a party may prefer to be small if by 
be dole E NE members better off. The party 
may, however, have an incentive to become larger if 
that makes it more likely to be in the government and 
hence more likely to be able to implement policies 
that serve the interests of its su 
A party chooses its policy position b in anticipation 
of its electoral consequences and ent 
government formation equilibrium. At “the time that 
the parties choose their policy positions, the policy w 
that will be implemented by the government formed 
may be uncertain, as a consequence of the features of 
the government formation process. Thus, the policy 
positions and the policies implemented are not nec- 
essarily—and in ium will not be—the same. 
Let G(w; b, 5) denote the distribution function of the 
equilibrium poles: as induced by the policy posi- 
tions b = (b, by, . .. , bm) of the parties and by their 
sets of supporters Š = (Su S,,..-.,5,). The distri- 
bution is determined from the government formation 
characterized by Baron (1991). The ex- 
pected aggregate utility Ub, $) for a party that 
chooses a policy position by i is 


U, (6, Š) laa F ow; S)dG(w; b, 5). 


The party is assumed to choose b; to maximize the 
expected average ene AV, of its Supporters, or 


corse b-1, b, bti- bar 8) 


E = 
b, € arg max AV, ISi 


bEW 
= | AV, (w; $dG(w; b, $). 
wW 


Voters are not as sophisticated as parties and vote 
for the party with a platform or policy position closest 
to their own ideal point. Voters, thus, trust that the 
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party has chosen its position to serve the interests of 
its supporters; and that trust is fulfilled in an equilib- 
rium. Since there are an infinite number of voters, an 
individual voter cannot affect the representation par- 
ties have in the parliament. In that case, voters are 
assumed to receive consumptive value from voting 
for the party that best represents their interests.”* If 
voters believe that their votes will affect the represen- 
tation of parties, they will vote for the party whose 
policy position is closest to their ideal point. Voter s 
thus votes for party j if s prefers fs policy position to 
the policy position of any other party, or 
u(by s) = u(by 8), Y k=j. 
Fhe supporters S, of party j are thus 
S, = {s | u(b; 8) = u(by s), Y kj. 
The vote share p.or ara of party j is thus 


PTs” 


A political equilibrium can now be defined. 
DEFINITION. A political equilibrium is a configuration of 
Cy PORDE , bi), votes, and govern- 
ment formation strategies satisfying 
1. that voter s votes for party j tf and only if 


ub} 8) = ub 3), Wk * j, 


Sg ae ans ie ees he is indifferent; 
2. P ale ey ‚m, b, according to 


ii eS - By b, bri- Bw 8) 
Beaty ISi a 


and 
3. a government formation equilibrium that results in 

a distribution G*(w*; b*, Š*). That is a 

stationary, subgame perfect Nash equilibrium which 

consists of (a) proposals w* made by a party when 

accorded the opportunity to form a government and (b) 

rules specifying which policies a party will vote for or 

against at the time of investiture. 

A political equilibrium thus consists of (1) sets of 
voters each of whom supports the party with a policy 
position closest to his or her ideal par (2) a vector of 
party policy positions each of which maximizes the 
average utility of the party's supporters and 
from which the parties bargain in the context of a 
pem vernment formation process, and (3) a government 

tion equilibrium in which the government and 
its policies are determined. 


A Two-Dimensional Specification 

A two-dimensional ification with three parties 
will be used in the following analysis. A basic config- 
uration of party identifications of voters is illustrated 
in Figure 2 for the case in which S is a disk of radius 


1. The location of the positions of parties 1 and 2 . 
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FIGURE 2 
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party 2 


supporting 
party 1 


b;: bargaining position 
J.D: location parameters 
aA(x’,y"): party voters parameters (Appendix) 





(b and b, respectively) is symmetric about the cen- 
ter; and b, is equally distant from those itions. 
Voters are identified with parties as indicated by the 
sets in the figure. For F(s) uniform, the number | S; | of 
voters is the area of those sets. The aggregate prefer- 
ences of those voters are represented by the function 
v (w; 5)), which is dratic with ideal point t given 
in the Appendix. The Appendix ts an analyti- 
cal representation of the sets S, and the functions 
v (w; S,). 

"The policy position b, E W of party j is one 
component of a party's strategy. The connection 
between the policy w implemented and the policy 
positions (b4, . - . , bẹ) is determined by the govern- 
ment formation process. To facilitate the analysis, 
only configurations of policy positions reflecting the 
symmetry of the voter and policy space are consid- 
ered. As in Figure 2, the policy positions of parties 1 
and 2 are assumed to be symmetrically located rela- 
tive to the center of S and are specified as 


- fil ; 1 
n= (5D. -ep), t= ( -30 pv), 
where £ is a constant and D, D > 0, is the distance 


between the policy Poo of the two parties. The 


policy position bh, o 3 can then be parameter- 
Ded ta terme Gf 4 ple hci rae S whee í 


b = (o pyr-3- po). 


The policy position b, is a distance yD from the polj- 
cy positions of the other two parties. If B = 3, 
y= 1, and D = 9/7, the policy positions of the parties 
are the: ideal points (or centroids) of the aggregate 
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utility 0,(w; S) of their supporters. These positions, 
however, are not the policy positions. 


Government Formation with Proportional Selection 


Because the induced preferences v (w; S,) of the 
parties are quadratic, the theory presented by me 
elsewhere (Baron 1991) can be used to predict the 
outcome of the bargaining in the government forma- 
tion stage. In the first government formation process 
considered, a party is selected to attempt to form a 
government with a probability equal to its - 
tation p, in the parliament. The party sel makes 
a proposal w to one of the other parties to form a 
government. That proposal is the policy the govern- 
ment formed will implement if it succeeds in an 
investiture vote. The party to which the proposal is 
made may accept the policy by joining with the 
proposing party to ratify investiture. That policy is 
then implemented. If the party rejects the proposal 
by voting against investiture, another party is se- 
lected, using the same probabilities, to attempt to 
form a government.” The party to which ae ates 
is made thus compares that proposal with the equi- 
librium in the subgame commencing upon rejection. 
If that proposal is at least as attractive as the prospect 
of.the next round in the government formation pro- 
cess, that party will vote for investiture. The govern- 
ment formed then implements that policy.” In the 
stationary, subgame perfect Nash equilibria of this 
pone formation game, the party initially se- 
ected to form a government makes a proposal that is 
accepted immediately by one other party.’* The gov- 
ernment formation process is thus completed on the 
first round. 

Because of the symmetry of the distribution of 
voter ideal points, it is sufficient to consider the case 
in which party 3’s policy or bargaining position b, is a 
distance yD from the positions of the other two 
parties and those two positions are equidistant from 
the center of S, as specified. Party 3 then has a p, = p 
probability of being selected, and each of the other 
oe has a probability (1 — p/2. The government 

rmation (stationary) i for this case is of 
one of two types depending on the magnitude of p. 

The first type occurs when the vote share p of 
3 is below a critical value p*(y) = wW(3y — 1) E [V3, 1]. 
The equilibrium policies then are independent of p, 
but parties 1 and 2 randomize their policy proposals 
as a function of p. If party 3 is selected, it makes a 
policy w” wita propabiiiy -5 to attract the 
support of one of the other two parties for investi- 
ture. If party 1 (2) is selected to form a government, it 
makes a policy proposal to form a government with 


party 2 (1) with probability r given 


(az, 
a 
1-p 
and makes a proposal to party 3 with probability 


T= 
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FIGURE 3 


b,: bargaining position of party i 


wll: policy proposed by party j to party | 





1—-3p+ py 
1~p 

where y = D,,/D = D,/D and Dp is the distance 
between the policy tions of parties i = 1, 2 and 
party 3. Since y 2 1/2, then r 2 0, and for p < p*(y), 
r < 1. The second type of ilibrium occurs when 
p = p*(y), in which case r = 1. In this case, party 1 
always makes a proposal to attract the support of 
party 2. 

Because the government agrees to policies during 
the government formation process and subsequently 
exercises collective responsibility for their imple- 
mentation, the policy proposals w” made by party j to 
party i during government formation can be repre- 
sented as 


i-r 


s 


wW(Àn) = And, + (1 — Aplb, (3) 


where A, is the proportion of the distance along the 
contract curve from the policy position b; to the policy 
position b,.’° When the policy positions are equidis- 
tant, those policies w” are located one-third the dis- 
tance along the contract curve from the position of 
mi propone party to the position of the other A 
as illustrated in Figure 3.” As indicated in the , 
the policies implemented by the possible govern- 
ments are not mepa positions of the parties, since 
a party must concessions to its government 
partner. The policy w” implemented by a government 
is thus determined in the government formation equi- 
librium and influenced both by the policy position of 
the parties in the government formed and by the 
policy position of the party not in the government. 


Government Formation 


For any p, He pio w?, j = 1, 2, move farther 
from (closer to) the centroid of the ideal points of the 
supporters of party 3-whenever the position of party 
3 is farther from (closer to) the positions of parties 1 
and 2 than they are from each other, that is, when- 
ever y > 1. When party 3 is selected to form a 
government, the PE w3, j= 1, 2, move closer 
to the centroid of the ideal points of its supporters. 
Consequently, party 3’s choice of a policy or bargain- 
ing position moves some of the government positions 
closer to, and some farther from, the interests of its 
supporters. In addition to affecting the government 
positions, a change in the bargaining ition also 
affects the likelihood p that 3 will be selected. 
The choice of a party position thus invołves a com- 
plex set of incentives. 


POLITICAL EQUILIBRIA WITH 
PROPORTIONAL SELECTION 


To determine whether a configuration of policy posi- 
tions and Pan ppo as in Figure 2 is a political 
equilibrium, first consider whether party 3 has an 
incentive to move its policy B se toward the 
center of S. As already indicated, a movement of the 
policy position toward the center has two effects: the 
government formation equilibrium changes, with the 
policy w” in equation 3 changing as dis- 
cussed; and the vote shares of the parties change. As 
long as the vote shares are such that p, = p < p*(y), 
however, the vote shares do not the policy 
proposals in the bargaining librium. The vote 
shares, however, affect the probability r that parties 1 
and 2 will form a government with each other, rather 
than party 3. 

The expected aggregate utility U,(b, 5) for party 3 is 
given by 


1 = 
usb, 8)= (FE ) rata S9 + 0 = ate; Sa) 


a 
$ (e Sa) + (1 = row; Sa) 


+ pG Daw; S3) +3 vlw; S3). (4) 


The first term corresponds to the selection of party 1, 
which makes proposals w” and w”? with probabilities 
rand 1 - r, ively. The second term is the 
corresponding term when party 2 is selected. The 
third term corresponds to party 3’s being selected and 
making proposals w*! and w™ with probabilities 
one-half each. Because of the etry of the loca- 
tions of policy positions, v,(w™; $3) = v,(w*"; S3), 
v(W”; S3) = v(W”; S,), and v(W; S3) = vaw; S3). 
Then equation 4 simplifies to 


U3(6, 5) = (1 — p) (rox(w"; S3) 
+ (1 - rw”; S3)) + pos(w*; S3). 
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FIGURE 4 
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The average expected utility AV, is then 


AV3 T (5) 

The function AV, is too complex to analyze analyt- 
ically as a function of the location parameter y, so 
numerical evaluation will be used. The analysis will 
first be presented for the case in which parties 1 and 
2 have fixed policy positions and party 3 chooses its 
policy position to maximize AV; in equation 5. This 
may be in as corresponding to the situation 
in which two parties have policy positions fixed by 
their past record. 

Party 3 has an optimal location y*, presented in 
Figure 4, as a function of the distance D between the 
poy positions of parties 1 and 2. The optimal 
ocation reflects two incentives. First, the preferences 
in equation 1 exhibit risk aversion; and a party (with 
its supporters) to have lower dispersion of the 
policies w” of the possible governments. This incen- 
tive induces party. 3 to move toward the policy 
positions of the other two parties. Second, a party has 
an incentive to choose a aaa ponnn close to the 
preferences of its supporters use that pulls the 
policies of some of the possible governments toward 
the ideal points of its supporters.’® As indicated in 
Figure 4, the optimal location parameter y* for party 
3 is a decreasing function of the distance D between 
the policy positions of parties 1 and 2. Party 3 thus 
locates itself relatively farther from the other two 
parties, the closer their positions are to one another. 
In doing so, party 3 may accept a lower vote share. 
Conversely, the farther apart the positions of the 
other two parties, the closer party 3 prefers to be to 
them so as to reduce the variation in the possible 
government positions. 

When all parties choose policy positions, a 
political equilibrium reflects either a balancing of 
these two incentives or the dominance of one incen- 
tive. There are two i . In one, the parties 
choose different positions, so that the political system 
can result in a dispersion of party positions as the 
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parties strive to serve the interests of their support- 
ers. The political system also has an in 
which all three parties choose positions at the center 
of the ce. In this ilibrium, the parties are 


trapped by the majority rule ae adage for investi- 
ture, since if one party moves from the center, it is 
unable to obtain a majority of the vote and must form 
a government with one of the other parties, each of 
which has an incentive to reject any policy proposal 
not at the center, in favor of waiting for its own 
opportunity to form a government. 

The following proposition establishes that all three 
parties choosing policy positions at the center of S$ is 
a political equilibrium and is the only equilibrium in 

ich parties choose the same policy position. 
PROPOSITION 1. For a government formation process 

which the probability of selection equals the OI K 
- seats held, all three parties choosing policy positions at 

the center and one-third of the voters voting for each 

candidate form a political equilibrium. The center is the 

only policy position that is an equilibrium with all parties 

g the same policy. 

Proof. To show the second part, su that all three 
parties choose the same policy and that it is not at the 
center; then a party could move toward the center, 
capture a majority of votes, and implement its policy 
position, which would benefit its supporters. Unless 
the parties are all located at the center, some party 
has an incentive to do so. 

To show the first part, suppose that all three parties 
are located at the center. If one party (say, party 3) 
were to move its policy position away from the 
center, it will have a share p of the vote that is less 
than one-half. If one of the other two parties is 
selected to attempt to form a government, it will 
Ee ee ay 
located at the center, and the policy implemen 
be at the center; that is, r = land w” = (0,0),i=1, 
oats j = 1. The expected aggregate utility 
U,(, Š) is then 


u, S) = (1 — p)oi((0, 0); S1) 
1 1 
+ r(; v(w™; S1) + 5 0, (w™,; s); 


where w™, i = 1, 2, is the proposal that party 3 makes 
ee ea 

ernment. Party 1 will accept w” if and only if 
2, i; S1) = V,, where V; is the continuation value 
of the subgame commencing if party 1 rejects party 
3's proposal.” In a stationary equilibrium with all 
parties located at the center, the parties reject pro- 
posals away from the center,- so the continuation 
value is V} = 0,((0, 0); Sı). Consequently, any pro- 
posal by pay 3 closer to its supporters’ prefer- 
ences than = (0, 0) will be rejected and cannot be 


an equilibrium. Q.E.D. 
rire Ale prea E ree 
voter result for multiple. parties. However, it is not 


robust. The analysis just given pertains to the case in 
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which the parties—or, more correctly, their support- 
ers—do not discount the future and hence maximize 


arties do 

discount the future, the policy in place during the 
government formation becomes im t. 
In that case, if a Eal NEIRE] implements 
the status quo q, the political equilibrium depends on 
the location of the status quo. Rather than attempt to 
characterize the as a function of q, I shall 
discuss the intuition underlying its impact. First, if q 
is at the center of the space, the result of Proposition 
1 Sei lane to hold. The parties remain trapped at the 
aT majority rule. If the status quo is not at the 
owever, all parties locating at the center is 


their average utility per unit of time. If 


aa an ium. Second, when the status quo is 
not at the center, the (stationary) government forma- 
tion equilibria vary smoothly in the discount factor. 


Compared to the case in which the parties do not 
discount the future, however, the equilibri sae JO 
posals are always closer to the Sy oie position of the 
party selected to form a government. The govern- 
ment formation proposals thus have more disper- 
sion, which strengthens the incentive for a party to 
locate closer to the bargaining positions of the other 
ies. To separate the incentives for the choice of a 
Praning position from the effects of the location of 
the status quo, my analysis will focus on the case in 
which the parties do not discount the future. 
Because of the symmetry of the model, a political 
equilibrium in which parties choose different policy 
positions can exist only if there is a D such that for 
each party the o y equals 1. Such an equilib- 
rium must involve etric locations about the 
center. Numerical evaluation demonstrates that'there 
is such an equilibrium when D = .485; that is, if the 
three parties are located equally distant from the 
center and equally distant from each other at a 
distance of D = .485, no party has an incentive to 
change its policy position. A dispersion of party 
positions results. A balances the incentive to 
move toward the policy positions of the other parties 
to reduce the dispersion and-the incentive to move 
away from those positions to move the government 
policy, if it is selected, toward those by its 
supporters. This is stated as Result 1. 


ResuLT 1. For a government formation process with 

selection, there is an equilibrium in which 

all three parties choose policy positions that are equidis- 

tant from the center and at a distance D = .485 from each 
` other. The parties receive one-third of the vote. 


The government formation process can thus induce 
equilibrium policies and es. Those locations can 


be either se ted or identical; but because of the 
symmetry of the model, they will be symmetric in the 
policy space. The political parties thus receive an 


share of the vote.” Even though they receive 
an equal share of the vote, their bargaining Leia 
do not maximize the number of seats will 
receive. As will be indicated in Result 3, the seat- 
maximizing position is farther from the center than 
that in Result 1. 
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As an example of the application of this result, 
consider the case of the 1974 election in Luxembourg 
using data developed in the manifesto project 
(Budge, Robertson, and Heari 1987). The three largest 
parties received 18, 17, and 14 seats, and the smallest 
of these parties was equidistant from the two other 
parties at a distance parameterized (approximately) 
by y = 2/3.™ The theory presented here can explain 
this location and the corresponding representation. If 
the positions of the two larger parties were fixed and 
located by D = .85 and £ = .1, the optimal location 
parameter is y* = .78 and the probability p, = .28. 
The predictions are thus quite close to the locations 
developed in the manifesto project for this election. If 
all three parties were free to choose their positions, 
the equilibrium would be locations with D approxi- 
mately .5 and yt = 1.0. Of course, there is no 
information available on the distribution of voter 
preferences along the dimensions identified in the 
manifesto project. 


GOVERNMENT FORMATION WITH 
A FIXED ORDER OF SELECTION 


The government formation process just considered is 
based on proportional selection; but in some coun- 
tries, there is a requirement or tradition whereby 
parties are selected in the order of the size of their 
representation. Furthermore, some countries have 
large parties from which one is selected to form a 
government together with small parties that are 
never selected. For example, in Germany the Free 
Democrats are never selected yet are always in-the 
government. A natural question in this case is 
whether the small party prefers to remain small to 
ensure that it is an attractive government partner for 
whichever of the two large parties is given the op- 
portunity to form a government. 

The first case considered is that in which the 
government formation process involves two large 
parties, either of which may be selected to form a 
government, and one small party, which will never 
be selected. In the government formation process, 
one of the large parties is selected; and if it fails to 
form a government, the other large party is given the 
opportunity to do so. If that party fails, the first party 
then is given another opportunity, and they alternate 
thereafter. For the configuration of policy positions in 
Figure 2, there is a continuum of stationary subgame 
perfect Nash equilibria of this government formation 
process; but in each of them, a large party selected 
makes a proposal to form a government with the 
small party. That proposal is such that the small party 
accepts it, so the small party is always in the govern- 
ment. 

For the case in which the policy TAE of the 
ieee i is equidistant from ee icy positions of 
the other two parties (as suggested by the symmetry 
of the model), the equilibria are characterized by the 
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following parameters A, of the proposals in equation 
3 made to the small party 3: 


i=1,2. (6) 


The lower bound in equation 6 is determined by the 
opportunity to form a government with the other 
large party. If party 1 were to form a government 
with party 2, the policy would be at the midpoint of 
the contract curve, which is a distance D/2 from b. If 
party 1 forms a government with party 3, the poli 

piven by the bound in equation © isa distance D/a 

m b; for all y. 

To investigate the policy choice of the small party, 
initially consider the case in which the policy posi- 
tions of parties 1 and 2 are fixed by their past. The 
representations of the large parties are then equal, so 
that each will have an equal chance of being selected. 
The expected aggregate utility U,(6, 5) for the small 
party of the government formation game thus is 


1 1 
uzb, 5) = 3 v(t; 53) + 5 0,(w™, S3), 


where w° is the policy proposal made by party i, (i = 
1, 2) to party 3; and parties 1 and 2 are selected each 
with probability 1/2. Because of symmetry, v(W"; S3) 
and v,(w~; S3) are equal, and the expected utility of 
the supporters of party 3 is 


Us(b, S) = v9(Arsbi + (1 — Ai3)by Sa) 
= nành + (1 — Azg)bar S3). 


Even if the policies of the government formed are 
unaffected by the policy position of party 3, as they 
are if A, is given by the equality in equation 6, party 
3 can have an optimal location. This results because 
party 3 is able to choose a position that attracts a set 
of supporters who most prefer that policy position. 
Figure 4 presents the optimal policy position of party 
3 as a function of the distance between the policy 
positions of the two large parties.” As indicated in 
the figure, the optimal policy position is a decreasing 


function of the distance between the policy positions 
of the two large es. This reflects the incentive to 
reduce the variability of the policies of the possible 


governments, the farther apart the positions of the 
two large parties are. 

This analysis indicates that with fixed locations of 
two parties, a third party has an optimal location 
distant from those of the other two parties. Further- 
more, that party may prefer not to be in the selection 
process. This is summarized as Result 2. 


RESULT 2. In a government formation 
selection in the order of representation, 
eee 
will never be in the selection process, that party has an 
optimal location and will be in the government with 
whichever of the larger parties is selected. 
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In the case of Germany, for example, this theory 
predicts that the Free Democrats could choose a 
policy position that is centrist on one dimension and 
differentiated on the other.“ The Free Democrats 
typically receive a small proportion of the seats in the 
Bundestag; and if the Christian Democrats and the 
Social Democrats, for example, are located at a dis- 
tance D = 1.5 with £ = 0, the theory predicts that the 
Free Democrats would choose to locate at a distance 
y'D = 1.86 from them and would receive 5.1% of the 
vote.* If D = 1.0 and £ = 0, the theory predicts that 
the Free Democrats would choose a position at a 
distance y*D = 1.12 from the other two parties and 
would receive 15.4% of the seats. Again, data are not 
available on the distribution of voter preferences. 

For some fixed locations of two of the parties, the 
third party may have an optimal location such that it 
has the Ses vote share. For example, if D = 1.0 
and £ = 1/2V3, the vote share of party 3 is .38. In that 
case, all three of the parties may be in the selection 
process with the order determined by their size. The 
equilibrium policy proposals w” then are the mid- 
points of the contract curves between the policy 
positions of the party that has the first opportunity to 
form a koyemment and the party that is next in the 
order. 

A political equilibrium analogous to that in Result 
1, with dispersed locations, results. As Proposition 2 
indicates, the equilibrium has the property that each 
party maximizes its vote share, given the policy 
positions of the other two parties. 


PROPOSITION 2. If all three parties are in the selection 
process and w € RÊ, a configuration (bz, b}, by) is part 
of a political equilibrium if and only if bf maximizes p, 
given the policy positions of the other two parties. The 


political equilibrium thus has the property that the parties 
maximize their vote shares. 


Proof. Any equilibrium must be symmetric, since 
otherwise some p has an incentive to choose a 
different policy position. The equilibrium policies that 
constitute a government formation equilibrium are 
always more favorable to the largest party (which 
makes the first proposal) than to the smallest party. 

This results because the first proposal is accepted in 
equilibrium and is on the contract curve between the 
largest and the second t parties. Also, for y = 1, 

the equilibrium policy is always at least as close to the 
policy position of the largest party than to the policy 


position of the second-largest party. Suppose an 
equilibrium is such that the vote shares are equal, yet 


p, is not maximal with respect to y for some party. 
That party then can change its policy position and 
obtain a larger vote share than that of either of the 
other parties. Hence, maximizing p, for each party is 
a necessary condition. Sufficiency is immediate, since 
if one party were to change its policy ition, it 
would othe ondel party, and the equilib: 
rium policy proposals would be farther from its policy 
position. Q.E.D. 
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Result 3, obtained by numerical evaluation, char- 
acterizes the political equilibrium. 

RESULT 3. If all three parties are in the selection and 
a fixed order of selection is chosen y when all 
three parties have the same vote shares, there is a political 
equilibrium in which all three choose policy 

distant from the center and at a distance 

= 1.375 from each other. The equilibrium policy 
ana Ge A O ee ee aT 
troids of the ideal points of the supporters of the party, 
that is, (bs, = 0, ba. = .794) and (ts, = 0, tra = .551). 


The policy positions in this um are farther 
from the center than those with proportional selec- 
tion, because the latter are not vote-maximizing. In 
the case of three parties and a government selection 
process in which a party is selected to form a govern- 
ment in the order of their size, the parties in equilib- 
rium actually choose positions farther from the center 
than are the centroids of their supporters’ ideal 
points. They do so because any other position would 
allow one of the other parties to obtain a larger vote 
share and hence be given the opportunity to form a 
government. This may be interpreted as an anti- 
median-voter theorem in the sense that electoral 
incentives drive the positions away from the median. 
Electoral incentives in ae representation 


parliamentary systems, do not necessarily lead 
to policy convergence. 


DISCUSSION 


The objective of a positive political theory is to 
explain the policies implemented by governments 
and the choices of political actors as they attempt to 
influence those policies: In a parliamentary system, 
the principal actors are parties and voters. Their 
choices are structured by political institutions, includ- 
ing the electoral system, the government formation 
process, and the parliamentary process through 
which the policies of the government formed are 
implemented. Parties choose strategies with attention 
both to elections and to the subsequent bargaining 
over government formation, and their choices of 
platforms may be viewed as balancing electoral in- 
centives and government formation incentives. In the 
model considered here, parties are instruments of 
their supporters’ interests, and their electoral plat- 
forms and policy positions are assumed to be the 
same. When the voters have policy interests, both 
platforms and governments are necessarily instru- 
mental. 

To explain policies and governments, it is neces- 
sary to know the policy dimensions of electoral 
competition, the distribution of voter preferences, 
and the institutional structure of the political system. 
A political equilibrium in a parliamentary system 
would thus be expected to reflect the characteristics 
of the government formation process that will ensue 
after an election has determined the number of seats 


that parties hold. That process involves bargaining 
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and is modeled here as a noncooperative, sequential 
bargaining game. A political equilibrium is then com- 
prised of (1) for party, a policy position maxi- 
mizing the interests of the voters who support that 
party in the election and serving as a position from 
which the party bargains in the government forma- 
tion stage; (2) for each party, a government formation 
strategy; and (3) voters voting for the party with the 
platform they prefer. The outcome of the government 
formation bargaining is a policy different from the 
policy position of any party, since a party must make 
concessions to its government partner. 

The manifesto project has developed a spatial rep- 
resentation of party positions; and those positions are 
dispersed, rather than convergent. The model pre- 
sented here demonstrates that. there are political 
equilibria in which policy-oriented parties choose 
dispersed policies. From a comparative perspective, 
the equilibria depend on the government formation 

In the case in which the probability of 
selection is proportional to the number of seats a 
party holds, one political equilibrium has all parties 
choosing distinct positions located symmetrically 
about the center of the space of voter ideal points. 
This equilibrium balances the incentive to reduce the 
dispersion in the possible government policies by 
locating close to the bargaining positions of the other 
two parties with the incentive to locate farther away 
to pull the policies of the government formed closer 
to the ideal points of the party’s supporters. 

In a government formation process characterized 
by a fixed order of selection, a party may have an 
incentive to choose a policy position that gives it the 
smallest vote share if that will make it an attractive 
coalition partner for the larger parties. This will be the 
case when the policy positions of two of the parties 
are fixed and the government formation process has a 
fixed order in which the small party will never be 
given the opportunity to attempt to form a govern- 
ment. That policy position is relatively closer to the 
policy positions of the other two parties, the farther 
apart those positions are. 

In a government formation process with a fixed 
order of selection involving all three parties, a polit- 
ical equilibrium has the property that the parties 
strive to serve the interests of their supporters by 
choosing policy ee which maximize their rep- 
resentation. In the political equilibrium, parties’ pol- 
icy positions are symmetric about the center and 


This paper has shown that multidimensional mod- 
els of political systems with an institutional structure 
consisting of a proportional representation election 
system, a parliamentary government, and a govern- 
ment formation process can yield equilibrium party 
policy choices and ding voter support of 
parties. Since a political equilibrium depends on the 
government formation process, the theory indicates 
that empirical studies should give attention to the 
nature of that Furthermore, since party 
policies depend on the’ distribution of voter prefer- 
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ences, data on voter preferences should be linked to 
data on party positions. 

The theory presented here includes a number of 
specifications that warrant generalization and exten- 
sion. The principal specifications that warrant gener- 
alization include the dimensionality of the policy 
space, quadratic preferences, parties represented as 
unitary actors, and actual policies that can differ, 
because of imperfect implementation, from those 
agreed upon during government formation. The 
principal extensions include repetition of the model 
that would allow parties to develop reputations lim- 
iting their policy choices but enhancing their electoral 
prospects, elections in which voters form expecta- 
tions based on the past performance of parties, op- 
portunities for governments to fail, and entry by new 


parties. 


APPENDIX 


With a uniform distribution on a circle, the aggre- 
gate utility 03(w; ca of the members of party 3, for 


example, is 
Viz 


mith 


03(w; S3) = — Í : [(m — s}? 
+ (w — 82)"] dsqds,, (A-1) 


where, as illustrated in Figure 2 = is identified 
boundaries with slopes a =(V1 — x** — oe = me 
the voter who is indifferent Dae su 

3 and either of the other two parties, is easel eis 
h), and (x*, y*) is the most distant ideal point k a 
voter indifferent between parties 1 and 2, where y* = 
ax*. The aggregate utility in equation A-1 may be 
expressed as 


v(W; S3) = —N3 [(wy — ta’ + (toa — ta?) + my 


where 
= | S4 | = sin (x*) — (A-2) 


is the number of voters who support party 3. The 
constant mz is 


m= |" iTA- a 
0 
i 
+j OVITA- + a) | der 


and the party ideal point, the centroid of the set of 
voters supporting party 3, is t} = (tov, tza), where ts, = 
d 


0 an 
2x* 
ta 7 — 2k +h \/1 — (x*)*]. 
3 , 


The ideal point t, N, and m, are functions of x* and 
h. For the case illustrated in Figure 2, if h = 0 and x* = 
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V3/2, party 3's ideal point is t, = (0, Vym). The 
centroids for parties 1_and 2 are t, = (3/20, —VW3/2m) 
and t = (—3/27r, —V 3/2m), respectively. 

The preferences of a party can be expressed as the 
average utility Av, of its members as in equation 2, 
which is given by 





Avra, So) = 
3 
m3 
= ~il = t + (wa — tadl- + (A-3) 
The first term in equation A-3 is u(w; ts) = —[(w, — 
ty)" + (wa — ta2)*] and is used in my earlier govern- 


ment formation model (Baron 1991). The second term 
is independent of the policy w but mpenn on x* and 
h and hence on the set of voters that support the 


party. 

To relate the policy position to the party ideal 
point, the parameter h in equation A-1 will be ex- 
pressed as a function of y. To determine which voters 
support which parties, T preference theory can 
be used. For (x, y) E S, the bisector line y(x; y) to the 
line connecting b, and h can be expressed as 

y y) = hly) + dy), 


where 
1 ; 
o(r-3) 1 -1 
Mo) ==- eD and dy)=(2 3] . 
2V -3 l 


This line intersects the boundary of the circle at a 
point (x*(y)}, y*(y)) indicated in Figure 2. The coordi- 
nates of that point are 


ti) = (a) -i/r -5 


4 (2-7) - e+ en 2-3) 
and ` : 


yy) = V1- ay. 
The vote for party 3 depends on its policy position, 
since both x* and h are functions of y. The vote share 


pa of party 3 expressed as a function of y is, using 
equation A-2, 


N3 1 
p = — = — (sin”(x*(y)) — hyhet (y)). 
T T 


For example, if party 3 were to locate at the midpoint 
of the line between the reg of the other two 


parties, voters with s, € [—2 “i vote coher mo 
Moving too close to the ited ints of the o two 
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parties can reduce a party’s vote share. For example, 
if D = 1, party 3 receives 31.5% of the vote. 


Notes 


This research has been by National Science 
Foundation Grants SES-8806211 and SES-9109707. Susanne 
Lohmann provided helpful comments on an earHer draft. 

1. See Schofield, Grofman, and Feld 1968 for an exposition 
of results about the existence of a core under supermajority 
rules. 

2. Austen-Smith and Banks (1988) consider a one-dimen- 
sional policy space and three-party electoral competiton in 
which sophisticated voters anticipate the policies of the gov- 
emments that will be formed. The formation 
process considered has a fixed termination t, at which 
time a caretaker government forms if none of the parties has 
been succeseful in forming a government on its first attempt. 
In the t formation processes considered here, 
there is no necessary termination point. In addition, the 

are multidimensional. As in Austen-Smith and 
See ee autor 

and does not allow for the 
A het atau difters toes tiascl Gon tions) i 

t the space is two-dimensional and parties serve the 
interests of supporters, rather than seek to maximize 
their vote share. ee ee ee 
system with voters who have spatial and a cost of 
alenation. are induced by modes in the (symmet- 
ric) distribution of ideal points. 

3: Both approaches are consistent with minority govern- 
ments n which the parties holding portfolios have a minority 
of seats in the 

4. Pai ci varies. has’ ben eadera int Gat 1005, 
Greenberg and 1987, and Weber 1985, 
Palfrey 1984, and Shepsle and Cohen 1990. Their results 
demonstrate that the existence of equilibria is sensitive to the 


paa 


a E E miata Sa ae aDE 
parties can locate. Palfrey shows that if tes locate in a 
one-dimensional , there is an in which two 


space, 
parties choose locations, and a third potential party is de- 
terred from entering because it is certain to lose. Greenberg 
and Weber (1985) consider a political system in which the 
number of seats in the parliament is determined by how many 
candidates receive a fixed quota of votes. With a finite number 
of positions at which parties may locate and a finite number of 
voters, an exists in which a number of partes 
choose locations and the others are deterred from entering 
because they cannot receive the number of votes required for 
a seat. Greenberg and Shepele (1987) consider an electoral 
system in which there is a fixed number of seats and either a 
finite or an infinite number of party locations. They show that 
an equilibrium configuration of partes may not exist. 

5. Although party leaders may serve their own interests, in 
addition to those of their supporters, the objective here is to 
investigate the policy preferences of parties, rather than the 
preferences of their leaders. Another interpretation of the 
model in terms of a party leader is given in the next section. 

6. I have studied these processes in Baron 1991. 

7. Factions within a party are thus not considered here. See 


Budge and Keman 1990, 32, for a perspective an the modeling 


of a party as a unitary actor. 
8. See Black 1958; Downs 1957; and Enelow and Hinich 
1984, 1990. 


9. The platform, for example, may be subject to change 
only in the next party convention (Budge, Laver, and Strom 
1991). 

10. The effect of discounting will be considered. 

11. This is a common in models with a contin- 

can affect the election 
and Ordeshook 1985. 
ties that change each round 
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13. Note that here a government is identified by the parties 


that support the government proposal on investiture, rather 
than by an allocation of ministnes. 


15. If the process were characterized by other parties’ 
to make a before 
another selection round, the probability that a government 
would be formed on the first round is lese than 1. See Baron 
and Ferejohn 1989. The government formation process could 
thus extend over more than one round. That process could 
also extend over several rounds if there were incomplete 
information about the preferences of a party. 

16. I have characterized the equilibrium A, in Baron 1991 
and will not present it here. 

17. The government polcles in Austen-Smith and Banks 
1990 and Laver and Shepsle 1990 are generally not on the 


OTe ee ee oe 
18. In the termmology by Cox 1990b, the first incen- 


tive is centripetal and the second is centrifugal. 
19. See Baron 1991 for this g 
20. In the example illustrated ın Figure 4 for the case ın 
which parties 1 and 2 have fixed , party 3's 
location is such that its vote share p, is less than p*(y). If party 
(relat ) from the other two 
far from the center, 
the vote share p of party 3 could be above p*(y). In this case, 
parties 1 and 2 then make to each other to form a 
government, so party 3 is lese to be in the government 
because its position is extreme relative to the positions of the 
other two parties. The remaming question is whether there is 
an equilibrium in which p > p*(y). Any equilibrium would 
require that b, be equidistant from b, and b,. Unless, however, 
the three were symmetric, one party would have an 
incentive to change its position. Symmetry requires that y = 
1, but then p*(y) = 1/2. Consequently, the case in which p > 
p*(7) is relevant only to the case in which two parties have 
fixed policy positions. 
21. This example is used because it corresponds to the 
current model in which the smallest of these partes is 
equidistant from the policy positions of the other two parties 
and those have rou representation. See 
Baron 1991 for a more ed i 
22. The optimal locations are determined by numerical 
evaluation. 
23. This prediction is based on the maintained assumption 
of a uniform distribution of voter on S. 
24. Germany requires a threshald of 5% for representation 
in the Bundestag. 
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RECONSTRUCTIVE DEMOCRATIC THEORY 
JOHN S. DRYZEK and JEFFREY BEREJIKIAN University of Oregon 


hile the idea of democracy has never been more universal or more popular, both democratic 
theory and the empirical study of democratic possibilities are in some disarray. We seek 
a productive reconnection of these two endeavors with democratic discourse through close 
attention to the language of democracy as used by ordinary people and political actors. Reconstructive 
inquiry determines how the indtviduals who are the potential constituents of any democratic order 


themselves conceptualize 


and their own political roles and competences. We deploy an 


intensive method—Q) methodology—for the study of individual characteristics, capabilities, and 
dispositions in combination with political discourse analysis. Four discourses are discovered in an 
analysis of selected U.S. subjects: contented republicanism, deferential conservatism, disaffected 
populism, and private liberalism. These results can be used to relate democratic theory to live 


nearly complete, and further democratization is 

on the agenda worldwide. There is scarcely a 
political leader, analyst, dissident, or activist who 
would today justify his or her polity in 
anything but the language of democracy. On the 
other hand, democratic theory is in some disarray. 
Liberal constitutionalists, pluralists, social democrats, 
Marxists, communitarians, feminists, libertarians, 
participatory enthusiasts and others all have their 
own favored forms of democracy. By any of their 
standards, real democracy is hard to find. 

A cynical resolution of this paradox might be that 
“democratic theory is the moral asd Peat of the 
present nation-state system, the lan ngage in which 
all Nations are truly united, the p cant of the 
modern world, a dubious currency indeed” (Dunn 
1979, 2). Here, we shall argue exactly the opposite, 
namely, that careful empirical study of the language 
of democracy used by the subjects of political regimes 
can help overcome some contemporary impasses in 
democratic theory. We combine political discourse 
analysis and a ““Q-methodological” study of selected 
individuals in order to model discourses of democ- 
racy tin the United States and to ascertain how 
people conceptualize their political roles and compe- 
tences. Four such discourses are identified: contented 
republicanism, deferential conservatism, disaffected 
populism,.and private liberalism. Our approach is 
reconstructive in that it does its utmost to find its 
categories in how its subjects actually do apprehend 
the world, not in how the researcher expects them to 
do so. The findings thus generated should prove a 
more secure foundation for theorizing than the find- 
ings or assumptions generally deployed by demo- 
cratic theorists, even as their a licability is con- 
strained by the time and place of generation. 

Our findings can help test existing democratic 
theories because all such theories make claims about 
the dispositions of individuals who compose any 
actual or potential political order. But before scruti- 
nizing existing theories in this light, we wish to 


T= triumph of democracy as an abstract idea is 


emphasize the generation of theory in a reconstructive 
inquiry into how democracy can, does, and should 
work in terms of the categories and capabilities of the 
individuals who are themselves going to constitute 
any democratic order. The orientation for our efforts 
is provided by the strengths and weaknesses of 
existing approaches to the study of democracy. 


THE CONDITION OF 
DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


Democratic theorists have always sought empirical 
referents for theoretical propositions. In the last forty 
years, the tools of modern social science have made it 
possible to explore these referents in new ways. 
Unfortunately, the new, self-styled empirical theo- 


rists of democracy largely ah tpi their analyses in 


public opinion studies, eir critics would argue, 
the ideological status quo of U.S. politics. Thus, the 
ap ce of these new social science tools coin- 


cided with the empirical impoverishment of the tra- 
dition of democratic theory, not its enrichment.! 
Empirical democratic theory flowered in the 1950s 
and 1960s, when new technology, most notably the 
opinion survey, enabled summary judgment con- 
cerning the capabilities and dispositions of mass 
ieee The ee were chastening: for the most 
part, sobre’ Se proved politically ignorant, 
potentially into. t, inconsistent and unstable in 
their opinions, and influenced by social and psycho- 
logical forces beyond their conscious control. The 
lesson for empirical theorists such as Dahl (1956), 
Sartori (1962), and Eckstein (1966) was clear: the 
masses possessed, and should possess, no more than 
limited and indirect influence in Spee Existing 
institutions in the U.S. polity (an some 
others) seemed to provide the op a of mass 
access, especially through channels constituted by 
interest groups. y fortunately, mass publics in 
the United States and Great Britain proved to have 
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just enough faith in their capabilities, tempered by 
just enough deference and parochialism, to accept 
and support the limited participation their systems 
allowed (Almond and Verba 1963). Thus, there 
seemed to be no difficulty in operationalizing “de- 
mocracy” as a variable m by degree of prox- 
imity to the Anglo-American ideal. The ee 
the degree of democracy of independent variables 
such as level of economic development (Lipset 1959) 
and mass attitudes (e.g., Prothro and Grigg 1960; 
Cnudde 1971) could then be investigated. 

The years have not been kind to the empirical 
theory. Its micropolitical foundations have been 
questioned within the community of survey research- 
ers (e.g., Fiorina 1981; Nie, Verba, and Petrocik 1976), 
though Kinder notes that these revisionist accounts 
involve no more than adjustment to a 
dismal account of mass political capabilities (1983, 
393-97). Perhaps the political events of the late 1960s 
and 1970s constituted more serious challenges to the 
empirical theory, calling into question both the sta- 
ar of U.S. political institutions and their ability 

y to accommodate new pressures and demands 
from below. The empirical theory of democracy 
seemed to run out of energy in this period, and some 
of its adherents changed their minds about actual and 
desirable democratic orders (e.g., Dahl 1982). But no 
new empirical theory arose to supplant that devel- 
oped in the 1950s and 1960s; the weight of survey 
research findings still supports no alternative ac- 
count, the “old” empirical theory is still entrenched 
in the textbooks;? and Sartori (1987), for one, remains 
unrepentant. So despite its manifest weaknesses, the 
empirical theory lingers. Its critics, for their part, 
have relished exposing its ultimately ideological com- 
mitments to the status quo in Anglo-American poli- 
tics (e.g., Dunn 1979, 25-26; Pateman 1970, 1-17; 
Skinner 1973). These commitments mean that the 
empirical theory offers only premature closure to any 
debate on democratic possibilities.* 

Given this record, it is perhaps understandable that 
those who continued the tradition of democratic 
theory turned away from empirical work to concen- 
trate on more abstract visions. The products are 
idealistic and hopeful in, for example, the works of 
Arendt, MacPherson, Pateman, and Barber. The re- 
publics portrayed in the formalizations of liberal 
democratic theory by public choice scholars such as 
Arrow, Riker, Buchanan, and Tullock are more sober- 
ah AE in all its variety, democratic theory is today 

erable to the charges of alienation leveled by 
Gunnell (1986) at political theory in general and 
withdrawal from the “great conversation” of demo- 
cratic development (Ricci 1984, 319-23). Particular 
theoretical voices reach ‘restricted audiences as the 
languages they speak become arcane and specialized. 
Think, for example, of the mathematical formaliza- 
tions of public choice or the dense terminology of 
hermeneutics and critical theory. The alienation of 
political theory may be bad enough, but the alienation 
of democratic theory is worse because, ironically, any 
theorist of democracy is presumably postulating 
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some measure of equality across speakers and listen- 
ers (however small this measure may be for liberal 
constitutionalists). Let us suggest, adapting John 
Dewey's remark, that the cure for the ailments of 
democratic theory is more democratic theory. 


THE IDEA OF RECONSTRUCTIVE 
DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


Reconstructive science concerns itself with the social 
competences of individuals and corresponding gram- 
mars of human interaction. Its categories are sought 
in its subjects, rather than specified by the analyst. As 
such, the reconstructive approach speaks to the prob- 
lems generated by the “operationalism” that plagues 
survey research. Sullivan and his associates define 
this problem succinctly: 
The problem Hes in investigating concepts in a particular 
way, by operationalizing them in an a priori manner that 
can severely and arbitrarily restrict the domain within 
which people can respond. Given this modus operandi, 
investigators are not likely to learn much from the 
subjects of their inquiry, other than whether 


discovery 
listening to respondents’ views is precluded. 

(1990, 3) 

Perhaps the best-known discussion of the idea of 
reconstructive science is Habermas’ idealization of 
Lawrence Kohlberg’s theory of moral development, 
Noam Chomsky’s of linguistic competence, and Jean 
Piaget's of operational thought. Habermas (1979) 
claims that these theories are universally applicable 
and above ch. Now, Habermas’ essentialist 
argument on this score is almost certainly false. These 
three theories can be—and have ted and, 
as such, merit a truth status no different from more 
familiar kinds of social-scientific theory (Alford 1985). 
Moreover, when it comes down to it, their categories 
are specified in the theorist’s in tion of some 
ideal subject, rather than by the ects themselves. 
This idealization holds, too, for Johnson’s (1991) 
rendition of game theory as a reconstructive science. 
On Johnson’s account, game theory is not a positive, 
predictive science; rather, it tells us simply what 
strategic rationality is in particular contexts, which 
means that empirical test is not the key to determin- 
ing the theory’s veracity. 

We intend to develop a truly reconstructive ap- 
proach that lets subjects speak for themselves about 
their interactive com ces, and the categories (in 
our case, democratic theories) that these competences 
help construct. Thus, in speaking of the competences 
of individuals, we are not holding them up against 
any measuring rod external to them. Our notion of 
reconstructive theory is, then, somewhat different 
than that of Habermas and Johnson; for we afford less 
license to the analyst to reconstruct the competence 
of some ideal subject. Our concern is with actual 

ects, and we have no preconceptions as to the 
content of their competences. 
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The idea that the analyst should attend closely to 
subjects’ own constructions of politics has in the past 
been advanced most forcibly in ethnographic studies 
involving intensive interviewing, notably those of 
Lane (1962) and Hochschild (1981).* While applaud- 
ing the ethnographers’ intent and recognizing their 
accomplishments, we try here to be still more truly 
reconstructive; for to make sense of the conversa- 
tional data they collect, ethnographers must cre- 

aha poss coherence on subjects’ orientations 
ispositions. This creative act is inevitably per- 
sonal, partly intuitive, and unconstrained. In con- 
trast, the methodology followed here is explicit, pub- 
lic, constrained by statistical results, and replicable in 
its reconstruction and measurement of subjects’ ori- 
entations, thus affording less in e latitude to 
the analyst. In addition, our methodology is quite 
capable of yielding surprising results that run directly 
counter to the institutions and tions of the 
analyst. We do not claim that our kind of reconstruc- 
st deed is the only proper way to understand 
litical disposition and action but sim 
Hat it AE E has distinct advantages over sla w 
philosophical assertion, unconstrained ethnographic 
interpretation, and restrictive opinion survey opera- 
tionalization. 

In doing democratic theory in reconstructive terms, 
our concerns lie in uncovering the dispositions of 
individuals (i.e., their opinions about matters of fact 
and value relevant to democracy) and their self- 
described capabilities as potential members of a demo- 
cratic order. Dispositions and capabilities are of 
course intertwined, and we shall not attempt to 
measure them separately. It is the interactive compe- 
tences of individuals that are our concern, and these 
competences have no existence independent of the 
individual’s orientation to his or her social context. In 
other words, how individuals construct reality is 
inse le from the roles they think they can, do, 
and should play in relation to that reality. 


Q METHODOLOGY 


Reconstructive democratic theory al (au aoe here 
makes use of the most fully-developed paradigm for 
the investigation of human subjectivity, Q methodol- 
ogy. We combine “Q” with a newer methodology, 
political discourse analysis. The two can be -con- 
joined, inasmuch as both seek to model structures 
embedded in language. 

Q methodology was invented by the psychologist 
William Stephenson (see, esp., Stephenson 1953). A 
Q study begins by modeling subjects in terms of their 
reactions to a set of statements about a given domain. 
Unlike more widely applied “R” techniques, such as 
survey research, Q is not concerned with patterns 
across variables but, rather, with patterns within and 
across individuals. To this end, the whole subject is 
modeled at once; a respondent's reaction to an arare 
statement only makes sense in the context of 
her reactions to every other statement in the set. We 


compiled 64 such statements, which our subjects 
were asked to order in a quasi-normal distribution. 
The extremes of the distribution were coded +6 for 
most agree, and —6 for most disagree, with 0 indicating 
indifference. The ordering a subject produces is called 
a Q sort; it represents the subject's orientation to the 
domain in question. 

This orientation is aa through reference to 
language the subject is likely to use and understand, 
not in terms of categories leveloped by the investi- 
gator. As Ki ns ee puts it, “the theoretical basis on 
which Q me ology is founded relies on the axiom 
that researchers should acknowledge and present the 
reality constructions of different women and men 
without prejudging or discrediting them, and with- 
out insisting on the superior (more ‘objective’) status 
of the researcher’s own construction of reality” (1986, 
153). Q is therefore a reconstructive methodology, 
though an imperfect one because it is the researcher 
who defines the domain of study. In our case, we 
defined the democratic domain as concerned with the 
collective construction, application, distribution, and 
limitation of political sathentty, 

Individuals’ Q sorts can be compared using such 
statistical es as correlation, clustering, and 
(most commonly) factor analysis. As used with Q 
methodology, these techniques seek patterns across 
individuals, not variables. Thus, le who load 
highly on a factor reveal a high level of commonality 
with one another and dissimilarity with people who 
load highly on orthogonal factors (or negatively on 
that same factor).* 


CONCOURSE THEORY AND 
POLITICAL DISCOURSE ANALYSIS 


The statements that an individual is asked to order in 
a Q sort are drawn from a concourse of verbalizations 
in which that individual has some interest. A con- 
course is “the volume of discussion on any topic” 
representing an interplay or running together of 
positions, ideas, and opinions (Brown 1986, 58). 
More formally, a concourse can be operationalized as 
the population of statements about some topic. The 
analyst draws a representative sample of statements 
from the concourse at hand (in our case, democracy), 
with the intention of using them in a Q study to 
model the operant structure existing in that con- 
course. 

Fidelity to our reconstructive principle requires that 
the statements selected by the analyst and presented 
to the subjects for ordering be drawn from those 
actually made by individuals involved with the con- 
course. We gathered about three-hundred statements 
from newspapers; magazines (ranging from the John 
Birch Soci 8 New American to the leftist Guardian); 
voter's pamphlets; quotation dictionaries; the verba- 
tim reports contained in the ethnographic studies of 
Lane (1962), Hochschild (1981), Bellah and his asso- 
cates (1985), and Reinarman (1987); and discussion 
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groups on democracy for which we recruited people 
through newspaper advertisements. Again, our re- 
constructive commitment meant that we did not edit 
statements, beyond occasionally supplying the noun 
for it.” Some statements were ambiguous, but that is 
the nature of political language. Ambiguity is re- 
solved by each subject and reflected in his or her 
placement of a statement in relation to other state- 
ments. Of the 64 statements we eventually used, 20 
came from ethnographic studies, 17 from magazines, 
15 from our discussion groups, 5 from newspapers, 4 
from voters’ pamphlets, and three from quotation 
dictionaries. In keeping with our earlier point that 
reconstructive science treats competences and orien- 
tations as inseparable, we sought statements that 
refer to the individual making them, as well as to the 
world “out there.” An example of the former kind of 
statement is “I don’t feel that I’m that knowledgeable 
about things. If I knew a lot more actual facts and 
everything, then I might be able to strike up a 
conversation about politics.” 

To reduce the 300 statements to a manageable 64, 
we needed a procedure as independent as possible of 
our particular interests. Complete independence is, 
of course, impossible, given that we had to make 
judgments in selecting statements in the first place 
(based on whether they belong in the democratic 
concourse); but Q moves further in this direction than 
such procedures as survey research. Q-methodolo- 
gists often use a cell structure as a heuristic device for 
selecting statements. Brown justifies a rough-and- 
ready approach to cell sampling on the grounds that 
“there is no standard Q sample for a concourse. Any 
suitably comprehensive sample is adequate for pur- 
poses of experimentation” (1986, 73). We believe we 
can do better when it comes to studying essentially 
political concourses (such as that pertaining to democ- 
racy) for the following reasons. 

A concourse about such a topic as democracy will 
normally contain several discourses (so termed in the 
literature). A discourse, by definition, “embodies a 
shared set of capabilities which enable the assem- 
blage of words, phrases, and sentences into mean- 
ingful ‘texts’ intelligible to readers or listeners” 
(Dryzek 1988, 710, following van Dijk, 1985). It is in 
this sense, for example, that Edelman (1977) analyses 
the discourse of welfare state administrators and 
what this discourse implies about the causes, conse- 
quences, and inevitability of poverty. In the context 
of democracy, one might expect, say, liberal individ- 
ualists and communitarians to inhabit different dis- 
courses, across whose boundaries one would expect 
incomplete intelligibility. Thus, the same words, 
phrases, or statements cB, “democracy demands 
diversity”) may mean t things in different 
discourses 


We intend to make sure that the key elements that 
define discourses are indeed generated and identi- 
fied. What, then, is the character of these key ele- 
ments? And how can one ensure that a Q stud 
captures them? Our answer is that one should eel 
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the quintessentially aspects of discourses and 
so engage in what Seidel (1985) and Alker and Sytvan 
(1986) call “political discourse analysis.” The vital 
elements of a political discourse, as formalized by one 
of the present authors elsewhere, are as follows: 


1. An ontology, or set of entities, is recognized as 
existing (e.g., individuals, classes, nations, genes, 
interests). 

. Degrees of agency are assigned to these entities. 
Some will be construed as autonomous subjects 
(e.g., classes, by Marxists), others will be seen as 
objects, which can only be caused (e.g., the state, 
seen by vulgar Marxists as fully controlled by the 
dominant class). In other words, some entities can 
act, others can only be acted upon. 

. For agents, some motives will be recognized, 
others denied. Relevant motives might include 
material self-interest, civic virtue, impartiality, 
survival, and so on. 

. There are conceptions of natural and unnatural 
political relationships. Such relationshi seiner, 
most importantly, taken-for-granted 
based on age, education, birth, a wealth, 
social class, and so on. (Dryzek 1988, 711) 


In analyzing a concourse—and resolving it into its 
a ent discourses—statements should be sought 

four categories. Thus, these four categories 
Ae one dimension of a cell structure for sam- 
pling a concourse. 

The other dimension of the ċell structure is less 
crucial and more heuristic. Bearing in mind that any 
political discourse is going to embody certain claims 
about the world, one can follow Toulmin’s (1958) 
classification of the sorts of claims that can be made in 
arguments. These are definitive (concerning 
the meaning of terms), designative (concerning ques- 
tions of fact), evaluative (concerning the w of 
something that does or could exist), and advocative 
(concerning something that should or should not 
exist). Combining these two dimensions yields a 
four-by-four matrix for sampling a concourse, as 
shown in Table 1. 

A statement from cell 2 is “Community means 
people who interact at a personal level; have shared 
identity, values, and traditions; and possess the 
power to make decisions about their common val- 
ues.” One from cell 7 is “All governments, and the 
elites that live off them, want to control public opin- 
ion.” Another, from cell 12, is “The way that democ- 
racy is manifested in our culture, some poe a are 
more than others. It becomes a doub. 
very quickly.” And from cell 13, is “Religion should 
be ed from politics because a democratic poli- 
tics is based not on truth but on justice.” After 
eliminating statements with no clear fit in any cell, we 
took four from each cell at random, yielding 64 
statements for the Q sample. 

This sample was administered to 37 subjects. Our 
guiding le in subject selection was diversity, 
so that if a discourse (however marginal) existed, we 
would be as likely as possible to locate it. Some of our 
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ONTOLOGY 


TYPE OF CLAIM 


AGENCY 


MOTIVATIONS NATURAL 





Note: The numbers identify the cells from 1 to 16. 


subjects were identified on the basis of known polit- 
ical commitments: we sought peace, civil rights, 
environmental, labor union, religious, and business 
activists, Republicans, Democrats, libertarians, liber- 
als, conservatives, socialists, and feminists. The re- 
mainder of our subjects were chosen with an eye to 
maximizing social variety. We sought white- and 
blue-collar workers, the retired, rich and poor, males 
and females, voters and nonvoters, members of dif- 
ferent ethnic and racial groups (African-American, 
Asian, Hispanic, and white), adherents of different 
religions (and of none), urban and rural residents, 
and residents of different states. Limited resources 
meant that we could not contact subjects from across 
the United States. Our subjects are concentrated in 
California, Oregon, Washington, Wisconsin, West 
Virginia, Maryland, and North Carolina. 

Q is an intensive form of analysis and always 
works with small numbers of subjects. Thus, one can 
never claim that one’s subjects are statistically repre- 
sentative of some larger population. But that is not 
the point,,for the patterns that Q-methodologists find 
in some small group of'subjects can be expected to 
reflect or intimate the structures existing in some 
larger population of subjects (Brown 1980, 66-67). 
Thus, a discourse that one identifies within a small-n 
Q study will penera y prove a genuine representa- 
tion of that urse as it exists within a larger 
population of persons; and this is the kind of gener- 
alization in which we are interested. To put it another 
way, our units of analysis, when it comes to gener- 
alization, are not individuals but discourses. And we 
soon get to a point where adding individuals to a 
study does ie hee any new information unless the 
extra individ are truly different—another reason 
for stressing diversity in subject selection. 

Like most successful sciences, Q has confidence in 
its individual observations (in contrast to large-n 
statistical studies, which utilize large numbers pre- 
cisely because they have little confidence in individ- 
ual observations). We cannot say just what propor- 
tion of any larger population subscribes to the 
discourse in questio: ough that question could be 
answered easily (if expensively) by a sample survey 
(see Sullivan et al 1990). Let us now turn to the 
discourses we have identified. 





RESULTS 


We report here four discourses identified through 
factor analysis of the Q sorts of our 37 subjects.® An 
idealized Q sort can be computed for each discourse; 
this ts how a hypothetical individual loading 
100% on a factor would order the 64 statements. In 
Table 2 we report the scores of all 64 statements on 
the idealized Q sort for each of the four discourses 
(factors A, B, C, and D). 

The most parsimonious form in which to present 
the four discourses is in terms of a label and a 
narrative for each. But we must stress that these 
narratives are not constructed by simply cutting and 
pasting statements with extreme scores on each fac- 
tor; for the narratives must also take into account how 
statements are placed relative to one another in each 
discourse (apparent paradoxes may require resolu- 
tion) and the comparative placement of statements in 
different discourses: In common with interpretive 
social sclence more generally, this exercise assumes 
that each discourse represents a coherent point of 
view. Thus, any apparent internal inconsistencies 
require explanation, rather than just dismissal or 
criticism. The four discourses, each of which embod- 
ies a theory of democracy, are as follows. (The 
numbers in brackets refer to statement numbers in 
Table 2.) 


Contented Republicanism (Factor A). We live in a de- 
mocracy, which is fortunate because democracy is 
without doubt the best form of government (40, 60). 
Democracy is a way of life, not fust a political 
it is bound up with our freedoms, and, flare 
fallible, can correct its mistakes (3, 1, 21, 35). Thus, 
there is no need to fear an excess of democracy or to 
fear for the future of democracy (53). This future 
ds on the di remaining active and in- 
volved in politics (8). There is no difficulty here; for 
politics is an uncomplicated activity in which every- 
one can and should be involved, though it would be 
good if the poor and worse-educated were to partic- 
ipate more (39). Political equality is important and 
easily achieved and does not social and eco- 
nomic equality (15, 61, 30). There is such a thing as 
the people, and power is in its hands (24). This is a 
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. | don't think freedom has anything to do with 


. Alot of govemmentť’s problem ls too many chlefs. 
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democracy. 

Democracy Is never easy to define. The meaning of the word changes with the vagaries of 
time, place and circumstance. 

Is a governmental form, not necessarily having anything to do with society as 
a whole or the way soctety works. 
Democracy Is an empty veesel Into which one can comfortably fit socialism as well as 
freedom, a corrupt society as well as a healthy people. 
Community means people who Interact at a personal level; have shared Identity, values, 
and traditions; and the power to make decisions about thelr common values. 
Citizenship Is a man’s basic right for It Is nothing less than the right to have rights. 
Any citizen who can read and wants to take the time can make a good decision among ef 
candidates for an office. 
Mass democracy depends on an Informed and actve citizenry. 


. To try to find the public good, | would try to ask questions about how this or that would 


affect the community twenty five years from now. Not whether such and such a regulation 
will affect somebody's else's pocketbook. 


. ff | wanna say my mind that’s fine. But ! also have the right not to listen, and that’s what 


the first amendment gives me. 


. When the president does It, that means It's not Illegal. 

" Democracy meane my right to choose what's best for me and the pubiic at large. 

f Work and family are the center of our lives, the foundation of our dignity as a free people. 
. Democracy demands diversity. 

. Men are not created equal. They have different Intelligence; they're bom Into different 


situations. What “all men are created equal” basically means, of course, ls whether you're 
white or black or poor, you should have your equal say, your equal education, be treated 
ually. 


eq i 
. | think the rights of the Individuals add up to majority rule. 
. You can have a sociallst society and have the government elected In a democratic 


election. 


. A market economy, a democratic legislature, an Independent judiciary, and constitutionally 


guaranteed rights are the only proven foundations for sharing power, 


. Democracy sure does not exist In Its pure form today. 
. | have a big problem identifying with hundreds of millions of anything—peopie, flowers, 


cars, miles. | can see the community around me. 


. We the people have not chosen the freedoms that we have. 
. | don't fee! that I'm that knowledgeable about things . . . If | knew a lot more about actual 


facts and everything, then | might be able to strike up a conversation about polltics.. 


. Not everyone ls goling to be represented, there are always those people who fall through 
cracks. 


the 
If things don't get done, It's because the people don't go out and do It The power Is with 
the people. 


. I'm Interested In the national economy and our defense ability, not all these crappy Issues 


lke human rights. 


. | don't think It's possible to have a democracy of three people without greed belng the 


maln factor. 


. In essence, the government doesn't really care about what | say. 

. All governments, and the elites that live off them, want to contro! public opinion. 

. Elected officials are better able to make decisions for voters than voters themselves. 
. Now we are pretty much all equal. | don't think the people stand for not being treated 


equal any more. 
The dally lives of all citizens are deeply affected and changed by the decisions of 
government 


. | can get pretty confused when | Iisten to political speeches. A guy gets up and sounds 


like he’s the best there ls. Tha: nexe UY gete Ol} and makea A RUM -OuE athi; You don't 
know who to belleve. 


: A free press protects ouf baalc ibornias Dy servina the wattidogs of our nation: 


Hf 1 can find something that’s good for the average person, that's good for democracy. 
Democracies can make mistakes, but they have the unique advantage of a way to make 
corrections before It ls too late. > 

Govemment can't be too powerful because the government Is the people. 
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. Anybody can stand on the street comer and under the Constitution voice pretty much 
anything, and that’s problem. 

. We should be critically concemed about the drop-off In democratic participation In the 
United States, and about who Is voting (the educated and economically well-off} and who 
ls not voting (the poor, the young, minorities, and the least educated). 

. America has deteriorated In the direction of a democracy as we have become a 
goverment of men Instead of a government of law. 

. In a systematic way, the rights of individuals have been curtailed In this country, not for the 

benefit of the whole nation, but In conformity with a narrow Interpretation of a vocal 

conservative minority. 

A major problem with democracy is that many people do not know what they want. 

. Violence ts a just and legitimate reponse to the economic, political, and military violence 

employed by the state. 

I'd like to hear all points of view. Sometimes It’s confusing, but I’d rather like that. 

The way that democracy Is manifested In our culture, some people are more equal than 

others. It becomes a double standard very quickly. 

| don't think social class Is Important. 

The government Is ike a domineering mother. H take away all the people’s Incentives and 

tres to do everything for them. You know what It’s like for children who have been 

dominated all their Ives by a strong, powerful mother. They become near-vegetable cases. 

It’s the same with goverment 

The Impersonal hand of government can never replace the helping hand of a neighbor. 

Politiclans should not be allowed to get away with lying as a form of free speech. 

Religion should be banished from politics because a democratic politics Is based not on 

truth but on justice. 

. All voters should be allowed as much Information as possible to make thelr choices. Any 

attempt to regulate polltical literature and speeches is a move agalnst our first amendment 

freedoms and toward totalitarianism. 

Our system of sodal justice must be, and Is, based upon natural human rights. 

The future of democracy? Bleak. It's just gonna get worse, unless things get really bad 

and people start protesting again. 

If everyone put what money and/or time they could Into pollitical campaigns and causes, 

we would all be better off. 

Hf you want the state off your back, put your feet to the pavement 

We should relocate power away from altos and the federal government and retum It to the 

community level. 

You're part of society. has to do something to help society. 

I think we should take a good look at future candidates and ask questions about him that 

are for the good of the people and not just big business. 

All that Is needed Is for governments to be honest, for those governments need the 


people. 
ls best, It's something we should strive for. 

. We can bulld a world where It is self-evident that all poopie are created equal. 

. Under communism the state would supply all the money for you. Everyone would be 
working for the state, there wouldn't really be no rich people In It. That would be good, If 
everyone fs on kind of an equal level. 

. The famlly—ike most traditional Instttutions—slmpty needs to be made more democratic. 

The perfect society is everybody living In accord, going about their own business and 

having separate Interests, but that hopefully these Interests all mesh nicely, they aren't 

bumping Into each other and conflicting. 
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diverse society, but that is good for democracy (14). It 
is our common citizenship that unites us, not com- 
munal traditions; citizenship is basic to our way of life 
(6). Politics need not be on or self- 
interest; for democratic debate can help establish an 
identity between what’s good for me and what's 

r society (26, 12). The importance of this 


debate means that there should be no restraints on 
the availability of information; a free press is crucial, 
and we should not tolerate lying in politics (51, 33, 
49). Thus, government should be seen not as an 
adversary but as the institution in which our citizen- 
ship is embodied—though, of course, government 
can become too big and intrusive and so may need 
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constitutional restraint (47, 36). The government does 
listen to me, and there are few limits to my capacity to 
exercise political influence (27). 


Deferential Conservatism (Factor B). Politics is only for 
the few. Not everyone is capable of making good 
decisions, people don’t know what they want, and 
not everyone can be represented (7, 42, 23). Thus, 
human frailty makes democracy problematical and 
hard even to define (26, 42, 2). While this difficulty in 
defining the concept means that democracy does not 
necessarily bring bad things, democracy is not partic- 
ularly valuable or effective, either (12, 35, 60). Cer- 
tainly, democracy should not pervade society; and it 
doesn’t n have much to do with real free- 
dom (1). It is undesirable for people to get any more 
involved in politics; citizen activism is not a good 
thing (54, 55). Nor are the liberal values of a free 
press, independent judiciary, social justice rooted in 
basic rights, or the market very attractive (18, 33, 52). 
To me, politics is remote and confusing (22, 32, 2). 
But this does not matter, because government does 
not listen to people like me anyway (27, 32). How- 
ever, there is no need to fear government; we should 
rely on elites to govern and hope that they are honest 
(47, 55, 49). Such elites will be able to look out for the 
long-term interest of society, which matters more 
than short-term economic concerns (9). This is an 
unequal, class-divided ‘society; and little can or 
should be done about that (15, 30, 46, 61). 


Disaffected Populism (Factor C). We do not live in a 
democracy, as power is in the hands of conservative, 
corporate elites and a government that represses the 
people (41, 28). This is a highly unequal society, 
especially in terms of political influence; and calling it 
a democracy does not change that (30, 45). Over time, 
democratic control has deteriorated; and the future of 
democracy is bleak unless people wake up and do 
something about it (39, 40, 53). The freedoms that are 
central to democracy have been curtailed (1, 41). It is 
up to the people to rise up and challenge this situa- 
tion; they have the capacity to do so (55, 24, 42). The 
power of big business and corporate elites should be 
restricted (58). Thus, equality and true democracy are 
possible and desirable even though we are very far 
from them today (8, 15). Ordinary individuals are 
well motivated; and they should attend to politics, 
rather than be pied by work and family (26, 
13)—though politics cannot, and should not, be all- 
consuming. Community does not matter much, and 
so it does not matter at what level of government 
power resides (5, 56). More important is the people 
acting together—confronting government, rather 
than occupying institutional roles within it. In this 
critical sphere, a free press is essential (33). One 
should not necessarily condemn political violence 
when it is undertaken by the oppressed (43). I have 
complete confidence in my own political capabilities, 
and those of citizens more generally (22). 
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Private Liberalism (Factor D). We do not live in an 
especially democratic society, and not everyone can 
be represented (19, 23). But this is no cause for 
concern, for democracy is of no value, 
given that it can encompass both desirable kinds of 
government and undesirable forms, such as socialism 
(60, 17, 4). Government itself is something that need 
not be central to society (3). Moreover, society should 
not be central to individuals, who do not have to 
consider themselves part of, or contribute to, society 
(57). Individuals should be free to pursue their own 
interests, but democracy will not guarantee that free- 
dom (1, 21). It is the private realm which really 
matters—work and family are the most important 
things in life, and one should rely on friends, neigh- 
bors, and the market, rather than government (13, 48, 
18). Interests defined in the private sphere are para- 
mount, and that is why (for example) it is fine for 
religion to motivate political action (50). Government, 
however democratic, has intruded too far into this 
private realm; government should be small and sub- 
ject to separation of powers and constitutional re- 
straints (31, 47, 18). Further, power should be moved 
back to communities, away from the federal level 
(56). Active citizenship is not important or desirable, 
and individuals have every right to ignore politics; it 
would be undesirable for people to put more time 
and effort into politics (8, 10, 54). I’m not interested in 
public debate, and so do not care unduly about a free 
mars 33). This lack of interest is not because I 

confidence in my own capabilities, but because 
politics is not central to life (22). 

These, then, are our four discourses of democracy. 
The ontology, ascription of agency, motivation, and 
natural relationships associated with each discourse 
are further—and radically—summarized in Table 3. 
The four discourses are divided on the basic issues of 
who or what constitutes a recognizable political en- 
tity, which of these entities can act, their reasons for 
action, and the kinds of relationships between enti- 
ties that can exist. Thus A’s contented republicanism 

izes an unproblematic harmony encompassing 
active individuals and an active people, private and 
public realms. Consequently, A’s democratic enthu- 
siasm is unbounded, treating political equality as an 
accomplished fact. But this enthusiasm is not quite 
Pangilossian, inasmuch as it seeks still more extensive 
participation, to which it perceives no structural 
impediments. Politics for contented licanism is 
a matter of honest talk about the public coex- 
tensive with individual activity and life. 

Though both A and B accept the broad political 
status quo, in other respects they could hardly be 
more different. B’s deferential conservatism consti- 
tutes a discourse that accepts that political hierarchy 
is natural and whose commitment to democracy is 
correspondingly problematical. While B seems to 
assent to democracy as an abstract symbol, its more 
specific judgments are not easily described as demo- 
cratic on any definition of the term. Political agency 
for B can only be a property of elites; and this rules 
out any measure of active citizenship, political equal- 
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Contented 
republicanism 


the people, 
Individuals 


presently elites, 


property the people —_ are, property 


political equality, harmony 
between public and 
private Interests 


hlerarchy 


ellte-own interest, people presently class conflict, 
radical property radical equality 


_ Individuals (but not materlal self-interest itl of Individual,- 
necessarily In . kct between 
politics}, 
govemment 


ity, and public pon Individuals loading 
highly on B have little faith in their own competence 
as political actors. Perhaps the most that can be said 
for B’s democratic commitment is an expectation of 
honesty on the part of elites and a desire to be able to 
listen effectively to political communication. B cares 
little even for liberal constitutionalism and. liberal 
freedoms. 

C’s disaffected populism is as keen on political 
equality as A’s contented republicanism. However, C 
believes that society is currently class-divided and 
repressive, such that mass action against political- 
economic elites is called for. C is an insurgent dem- 
ocrat’s discourse, tinged with liberalism in its com- 
mitments to human rights, a free , free speech, 
and individual differences but less in its ascrip- 
tion of agency to the people. The popular struggle C 
seeks must contend with not only a repressive system 
and the forces that te it but also with two 
discourses that would oppose such a struggle. Nor is 
the tactical question here made any easier by the fact 
that this opposition would come from the very dif- 
ferent perspectives of the deferential conservatives 
and the private liberals. The contented republicanism 
of factor A would not necessarily oppose all of the 
ends of C’s struggle, but it would question the need. 

The private liberalism of discourse D has a guarded 
view of democratic possibilities, stemming from the 
fact that it sets individuals apart from one another 
(partially excepting friends and neighbors) in pursuit 
of personal advantage and in conflict with govern- 
ment. As a result, D is energized mostly by the need 
to establish and tect the private ARN against 
social sanction brid Eo vernment interference. Like B, 
D is not interested in aae political participation, 
though for different reasons. B’s deferential conser- 
vatives have little faith in the competence of them- 
selves and others, whereas D sees no limits to this 
competence but believes it should be deployed in 
nonpolitical pursuits. D has much less faith than B in 





_ that discourses are condition 


Side and 
government 


the benevolence of political elites and so accords far 
greater importance to constitutional forms that might 
constrain elites. 

We should note further that all four discourses are 
united on a number of points. All disagree strenu- 
ously with Richard Nixon’s remark that “When the 
president does it, that means it is not illegal” (11). 
None claims to be hardheaded enough to confine its 
concerns to defense and economics, as opposed to 
social justice (25). None has particular faith in dem- 
ocratic representatives being any more capable of 
making choices than ordinary voters (29); thus, none 
is really a discourse of representative democracy. None 
wants to restrict freedom of speech or information 
(38, 51); and all profess to care about declining voting 
participation (39)—though B’s concern is marginal. 
All are anticommunist (62). None believes we live in 
a truly equal society (30). None has unlimited faith in 
the benevolence of government (36). 

Do the four discourses we have identified exhaust 
the range of possibilities? An objection here might be 
by the institutional 
and cultural settings in which they arise. Lurking in 
the background here is the pcs col of ideological 
hegemony and concomitant foreclosure of democratic 
possibilities. However, we believe our results dem- 
onstrate that such hegemony does not exist. And 
there is a sense in which our methodology is decon- 
structive (in the sense often used in literary criticism), 
in that it problematizes and picks apart seemingly 
consensual concepts and discourses. 

Our results do not allow us to generalize about 
how the discourses relate to social and political char- 
acteristics in the population at large. However, look- 
ing only at our subjects, it is striking that the four 
discourses cut across standard social and political 
categories. Table 4 reports the loadings of our 37 
individuals on the four factors. Individuals with 
significant (at the .01 level) loadings on contented 
republicanism included a “conservative” real estate 
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Subjects’ Factor Loadings 

FACTOR 

SUBJECT SELF-DESCRIPTION A B C D 

. F, Tree farmer; Independent 49* 15 73* 1 
developer, 





1 
2. M, Real estate 

conservative 68* 18 29 26 
3. F, Union representative, 

Democrat 27 2 60* 39 
4. F, Public relations, ibertafan 15 -4 20 56* 
5. F, Administrator/consultant, 

llberal/feminist 65* 16 38* 11 
6. F, Teacher/freelance 

concemed/confused 3 61° 15 32 
7. M, Self-employed, free-market 

sociallst 24 22 26 26 
8. F, Accountant, liberal 

Republican 36* 42* 14 34" 
9. M, Army sergeant, open-minded 65* 10 13 21 
10 


moderate—iberal Republican 57* 25 16 20 
13. M, Health care provider, 
Ind i 58*--10 43* 32 


14. F, Waltress, not political 20 42*-4 47* 








15. M, Bookstore owner, anarchist 10 5 46* 13 
16. M, Pharmaceutical salesperson, ` 

Republican 37* 10 6& 7 
17. F, Clerical, conservative 16 3# 1 36 
18. M, Union leader, IIberal 

Democrat 64* 14 21 20 
19. F, Office manager, radical —11 35* 44* 13 
20. M, Retired, open-minded 65* 7 20 42% 
21. F, Forest Service employes, 

“don't know nothing” 11 21 47* 69% 
22. F, No employment, Indifferent/ 

Ignorant 43* 31 20 14 
23. F, Craftsperson, fberal 63* 46* 25 27 
24. F, Insurance adjustor, 

conservative 73* 27 19 22 
25. M, Accountant, Democrat 14 64* 18 -12 
26. F, Student, Iibera! Democrat 27 7 24 = 39% 
27. M, Contractor, liberal 18 24 0 42" 
28. F, Clerical, conservative 40* 27 11 17 
29. M, Student, moderate Democrat 51* 1 18 9 
30. F, Student, socialist liberal 27 8 56t 2i 


31. M, Computer analyst, 
constitutional conservative 12 8 8 51% 

32, F, ee 
democratic sociallst 

33. M, Store detective, siightty right 


51* 24 46* -5 
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developer, a “liberal/feminist’” administrator, an “open- 
minded” army , a “liberal Democratic” 
union official, and a “slightly right of center” store 
detective. Those loading heavily on deferential con- 
servatism included a “concerned but not active, con- 
fused” artist-teacher, a “Democratic” accountant, an 
“independent conservative” retired engineer, and a 
“moderate liberal” bowling alley empl 

fected populism attracted a ¥ politically i eset 
tree farmer who volunteers for the League of Women 
Voters, a (different) “Democratic” union official, an 
anarchist bookshop owner, and a “Republican” med- 
ical salesperson. And private liberalism drew a “‘lib- 
ertarian” public relations worker, a “non-political” 
waitress, a Forest Service employee who “don’t know 
nothing about politics,” and a “constitutional conser- 


- vative” computer analyst. (These quoted political 


descriptions are as supplied by the subjects them- 
selves.) 


DEMOCRATIC DISCOURSE AND 
DEMOCRATIC THEORY 


What then does all this tell us about the possibilities 
for different kinds of democracy? We can make no 
sweeping generalizations about the characteristics, 
capabilities, and dispositions of the masses of the sort 
with which the empirical theorists of democracy 
dismissed participatory possibilities and apun the 
inevitability of a plural, elitist, and limited democ- 
racy. No generalization of this scope can survive our 
four discourses. 

A theory of democracy is viable to the extent, that 
there is a discourse or combination of discourses to 
which it can relate. The absence of any such relation 
undermines the model of democracy at hand 
because the model claims to be democratic, that is, meeting 
with some degree of mass approval. 10 This does not 
mean that our four discourses define rigid boundaries 
outside of which fruitful democratic theorizing can- 
not occur; for the presence of several individuals with 
significant loadings on two factors indicates that in 
contrast to the world as portrayed by ctural- 
ists, there is not necessarily radical discontinuity 
across discourses: such individuals have access to 
both of the discourses in question. Assuming that 
this pattern is not just a methodological artifact, it 
provides some hope for theorists interested in artic- 
ulating alternative or novel democratic theories, be- 
cause it suggests that potential audiences are not 
completely imprisoned by prevailing discourses. But 
this possibility does not exempt theorists from the 
need to relate their schemes somehow to existing 
discourses." 

In this vein, we argued at the outset that our 
findings could shed empirical light on existing theo- 
ries of democracy. To begin, we may note that none 
of our four factors really represents the liberal dem- 
ocratic model often thought basic to the political 
culture and regime of the United States. Liberal 
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democracy would probably feature some mix of A’s 
contente ublicanism and D’s private liberalism; 
but note that hard} any subject loads heavily on both 
A and D (see Table 4). Liberal democratic discourse 
may exist, but we find it less striking than the four 
discourses we have identified. 

Other established theories fare better in light of our 
results. Thus, our discourse A bears some resem- 
blance to the classical republicanism that began in 
ancient Rome, flickered in Renaissance Florence and 
seventeenth-century England, and influenced the 
U.S. founding. This tradition is conventionally de- 
fined in terms of commitments to a mixed govern- 
ment (or separation of powers); the rule of law; and, 
above all, an active, virtuous citizenry (see, e.g., 
Canovan 1987). Classical licanism as a distinc- 
tive tradition waned by the twentieth century, 
though its emphasis on positive freedom, civic virtue, 
and personal ent through public life reappears 
in the work of Hannah Arendt in the 1950s and 1960s. 
Arendt’s political acy Sd is as much a lament for 
republics past as a hope for lics future. A more 
applied republicanism (if not by that name) has been 
advanced in Kelman’s (1987) highly optimistic inter- 
pretation and positive evaluation of U.S. politics. Our 
contented republicanism shares his assessment that 
politics is already pervaded by public spirit and that 
all that needs to be done is make the most of it. 

Discourse A and classical licanism both value 
active citizenship and public life, and both abhor the 
politics of self-interest. However, unlike the classical 
tradition, our contented republicanism evidences no 
fear of democratic excess. This fear underpins the 
classical stress on mixed government, which, espe- 
cially in James Madison’s corrective to the tradition, 
puts active citizenship in a decidedly unheroic and 
subordinate place. In contrast, our contented repub- 
licanism favors a degree of popular activism greater 
than even Arendt would seek, given her belief that 
even the best of republican politics is only for the 
privileged few. Moreover, contented republicanism 
shows no special commitment to Madisonian checks 
and balances. But despite any differences here, our 
results suggest that a revival of long-unfashionable 
classical republicanism might find a receptive audi- 
ence. 

As a reluctantly democratic discourse, B came as a 
surprise. However, there are many similarities be- 
tween our deferential conservatism and the classical 
conservative tradition founded by Edmund Burke. B 
is very Burkean in its acceptance of the political ways 
that help constitute a society’s tradition, its aware- 
ness of ineliminable imperfection in human nature, 
and in its deference to authority—hoping, perhaps, 
for Burke’s “true natural aristocracy’? B’s commit- 
ments to community, liberty guaranteed by authority 
and order, rather abstract natural rights of the 
sort advanced by liberal philosophers, and limited 
expectations for governmental action are also 
Burkean. However, B departs from classical conser- 
vatism in its lack of interest in decentralization of 
power to the local level and in its unwillingness to 
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concede that elected representatives know better than 
their constituents. Nor does B seem to value diversity 
as a protection against the leveling tendencies of 
mass society, so departing from twentieth-century 
classical conservatives such as Ortega y Gasset. 

Since Burke’s day, classical conservatives in the 
Anglo-American world have accepted the advance of 
democracy. Our deferential conservatism’s accep- 
tance of that advance seems at best begrudging; and 
in that respect, it is similar to the conservatism of the 
European continent. A rare American intimation of 
B’s deferential conservatism may be found in Robert 
Frost’s announcement, “I have given up my demo- 
cratic prejudices and now willingly set the lower 
classes free to be completely taken care of by the 
upper classes”? (1973, 127). It would be hard to find 
a U.S. political theorist or public intellectual who 
would say as much, though hints may be found in 
the paleoconservative journal Chronicles. U.S. paleo- 
conservatism has for the most part abandoned the 
local community and adopted the nation as its locus 
of identity, a move that resonates with B’s seeming 
lack of interest in decentralized power within the 
nation-state. 

The disaffected populism of discourse C has some 
similarity to the theory of pon ipatory democracy, in 
that both envision extended, energetic, competent, 
and public-spirited citizenship. However, C’s critique 
of injustice and repression in existing society is more 
uncompromising than many participatory theorists 
would allow. For example, Barber (1984) speaks 
mainly in terms of reforming liberal politics, in par- 
ticular by taking advantage of advances in communi- 
cations technology. Like most participatory demo- 
cratic theorists, Barber favors extended citizen 
involvement in public affairs as an intrinsic good 
linked to personal fulfilment. In contrast, C’s real 
motive for extended participation is the need to attack 
the world’s injustices. Thus, C favors participation 
for instrumental reasons contingent upon the prevail- 
ing amount of repression. Many theorists of partici- 
patory democracy might, th re, be happier with 
the attitude toward the intrinsic merits of partic - 
tory citizenship evidenced by the conten repun - 
canism of discourse A. C’s account of repression and 
struggle is perhaps more consistent with participa- 
tory theorists who, like Poulantzas (1980), have been 
influenced by Marxism and so see the need for 
participatory innovations that confront the state, as 
well as reform it (though we should note that C 
proclaims anticommunism). C also departs from par- 
ticipatory democratic theory in ascribing little impor- 
tance to community and in recognizing that one 
should not expect too much of peoples’ participatory 
energies. 

E ee in that 
liberalism looms large in the U.S. po tical tradition, 
and liberals have always championed a private realm 
against excessive governmental interference. But in 
its thorough denigration of public life, D rejects man 
of the elements of Lockean and Madisonian - 
ism. Liberalism has generally prized government by 
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reasoned deliberation, especially in connection with 
the legislative branch. In the twentieth century, this 
view has been well ted by such theorists as 
John Dewey and Kar Popper. While, for the most 
part, “modern liberalism questions political author- 
ity, but typically seeks to reform it rather than merely 
to evade it” (Zvesper 1987, 285), D’s private liberal- 
ism really does want to escape politics. D does not 
necessarily object to the symbols of democracy but is 
far more energized by the need to banish government 
from the private realm than by concern as to how any 
such government might proceed. Thus, D bears a 
definite resemblance to the ideas of libertarian phi- 
losophers such as Murray Rothbard and Ro 
Nozick. Such libertarians might, however, be uncom- 
fortable with D’s acceptance of religion as a motive 
force for political action, with its recognition of local 
community (though not of society), and with its 
seeming lack of concern for a free press and associ- 
ated political liberties. In its selective radicalization of 
the tradition in favor of homo economicus, able 
to calculate and pursue self-interest, D has some 
affinity with free market economics and the Virginia 
School of public choice analysis. Having discarded 
liberal ideas of civic virtue, D can join these schools of 
thought in their scorn for politics of all sorts (not just 
democratic politics) and in their enthusiasm for the 
capitalist market. 

We have found no complete correspondence be- 
tween any of our four discourses and any theoretical 
tradition. But, to cut a long story short, our results 
provide some encouragement to classical republi- 
cans, Burkean conservatives, participatory and po 
ulist theorists, socialists, and libertarians. The reaults 
provide less support for liberal democrats, pluralists, 
competitive elitists, corporatists, technocrats, and Le- 
ninists, among others. 


CONCLUSION 


All democratic theories—indeed, all political theo- 
ries—are built upon assumptions about the capabili- 
ties and dispositions of individuals. Theories seeking 
transhistorical applicability claim to embody a univer- 
sal paradigm of personhood, a con on of human 
nature. In contrast, these matters of human disposi- 
tion and capability are treated here as historically and 
contextually contingent—as questions’ for empirical 
study, rather than definitional fiat for reconstructive 
democratic th is rooted in the way people “out 
there” really do think about democracy, about them- 
selves, and about how they do or can act politically 
(or apolitically). Unlike its rivals, reconstructive the- 
ory is reflextoely democratic (insofar as authentic com- 
munication is central to any model of democracy). It 
does not emanate from the minds of ional 
theorists and analyst; rather, it is developed in the 
context of encounters between analyst and subjects 
and their discourses.’ 

This connection to live possibilities in the demo- 
cratic concourse guarantees that any explicitly nor- 
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mative analysis sensitive to our results will not be 
utopian or alienated from democratic practice. Any- 
one interested in ipsa horas theory can make 
use of our results, whether only as a point of depar- 
ture for theorizing or in order to identify an audience 
(i.e., discourse) that might plausibly prove receptive 
to given ideas. Thus, theorists of participatory de- 
mocracy might identify A and C as receptive audi- 
ences and B and D as formidable opposition, meriting 
thorough criticism. Contra Ricci (1984), we hope we 
have demonstrated that contributions to the “great 
conversation” of democratic development can in- 
volve the use of social-scientific findings. Ours is not 
intended as the last word in this conversation; and 
more discourses of democracy may await discovery, 
even in the single society we have studied. To shift 
the emphasis in our earlier adaptation of John Dew- 
ey’s remark, the cure for the ailments of democratic 
theory is more democratic theory—theory that is dem- 
ocratic in its production, as well as its content. 


Notes 


This research was 
tlon Grant No. SES- 43. A previous version was pre- 
sented at the 1991 conference of the Midwest Political Sclence 
Association, Chicago. For assistance, comments, and criti- 


developed democratic theories loose in the world today—one 
y ideological and the other fairly blatantly utopian,” p. 


2. Even self-styled iconoclasts such as Dye and Zeigler 
argue that the “irony of democracy” is that elites, rather than 
masses, are the guardians of democratic values (1987, 14-17). 
3. In fairness, we should note that recent developments in 
survey research pertaining to cognition and information pro- 
cessing could conceivably revive a productive connection to 
democratic theory; but so far, this has not been done. 

4. Later, Lane (1986) turned to survey research for further 
insight into individuals’ conceptions of justice. But in so 
doing, he lost the ability to listen closely to ects. More- 
over, “the public’ became a single, reifled subject with just 
one point af view, as by percentages of respon- 
dents g with statements about ; 

5. expositions of Q methodology may found in 
Brown 1980 and 1986 and McKeown and Thomas 1988. 

6. On the related use of focus groups in political inguiry, 
see Conover, Crewe, and Searing 1991. 

7. As several subjects complained, a consequence is sexist 
language in a few of the statements; but it is not for us to 
censor statements. 

8. The four factors were extracted in a varimax rotation of a 
centroid solution. We Hmited them to four because the extrac- 
tion of additional factors produced, upon interpretation, a 
lack of clear distinction acrose two or more of the factors. 

9. For an explicitly deconstructive use of Q, see Stainton 


course, dash -on with structural constraints that Hmit the 
possibilities for political innovation. 
11. This ty also conceptions of democracy 


poHticlan: “T the weakness in a democracy really is that 
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what their immediate benefits are, as opposed to the 
who thinks and takes a long-term view for the sake of the 
country” (quoted in Putnam 1973, 166). Putnam’s intent 
relates to our own in that he seeks, in part, to identify the 
models of democracy held by British and Italan 
He develops a clasaification of authoritarian, Hb- 
eral, dasaical, and socioeconomic models of . But 
in our terms, his approach is not reconstructive; for he arrives 
at this classification by his own interpretation of answers to 
questions in an interview he has structured. 

13. Unlike, e.g., survey research, Q methodology works 


best when its subfects understand the research questions 
and methodology 1990, 173-89; Kitzinger 1986). 
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GENERAL DETERRENCE BETWEEN ENDURING RIVALS: TESTING THREE 


COMPETING MODELS 


PAUL HUTH University of Michigan 
BRUCE RUSSETT Yale University 


eneral deterrence, unlike immediate deterrence, has rarely been analyzed in a systematic 
comparative manner. We outline a research design for doing so, by studying the 
circumstances under which, in a set of enduring rivalries, challengers are likely to initiate 


militarized disputes. We indicate the conceptual and 


operational steps necessary to make and 


empirically compare predictions stemming from three often-competing theoretical frameworks: rational 
deterrence, a general model of rational conflict initiation, and a cognitive psychological model of 
behavior emphasizing risk orientation and misperception. The results of probit analysis on a pooled 
time series of enduring rivalries since 1945 provide support for hypotheses from each of the different 


theoretical models. 


he most prominent international rivalry of the 

post-World War I era, that between the United 

States and Russia, has atrophied, and may 
evolve into a stable cooperative relationship. Yet 
many enduring rivalries remain, rivalries with histo- 
ries extending back before World War II. Some, 
especially in Eastern Europe, threaten to reemerge as 
Russian control evaporates. Many rivalries, as in the 
Middle East, are characterized by competing claims to 
territory and periodically erupt into open threats to 
use military force. 

Even the most severe rivalries, however, are 
marked by spans of time during which no overt 
threats are issued or violent conflict initiated. What 
differentiates periods of ‘overt conflict from periods 
when, though the issues remain ted and one or 
both parties remain dissatisfied, the threat or use of 
military force is not exercised? The question can be 
partially answered by identifying the conditions un- 
der which military—diplomatic crises escalate to full- 
scale war, but it equally requires understanding the 
conditions which lead to the emergence of crises. 

Rarely do wars arise directly from peacetime con- 
flicts of interest and nonmilitarized disputes. Rather, 
they generally progress through a series of escalating 
threats and counterthreats. Academic study has left a 
serious gap in understanding the entire process. On 
one hand, the study of crisis management and esca- 
lation is a central topic of theoretical and empirical 
research; so too, on the other, is the study of domes- 
tic and international conditions that produce long- 
term rivalries. But relatively little systematic attention 
has been devoted to bridging the gap—to explaining 
the conditions under which rivalries erupt into mili- 
tarized disputes. 

We shall (1) elaborate predictions derived from 
three different theoretical models, (2) develop a re- 
search design to test the competing predictions, and 
(3) present the results of probit analysis concerning 
the models’ relative explanatory power. 
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CONCEPT OF GENERAL DETERRENCE 


General deterrence is among the most important and 
least systematically studied phenomena of interna- 
tional politics.’ The analysis of general deterrence 
differs from immediate deterrence because it focuses 
on conditions under which military—diplomatic crises 
may arise, rather than on factors that determine the 
outcome of a crisis once it has erupted. Inattention to 
the rigorous study of general deterrence is tronic, 
because success in immediate deterrence is only a 
second-best solution. Most leaders would rather pre- 
vent a crisis from emerging than pay the costs and 
take the risks of trying to deter an adversary once the 

A standard definition of general deterrence describes 
an adversarial relationship between two states in 
which “leaders in at least one would consider resort- 
ing to force” to alter the status quo and “the other 
side, precisely because it believes the opponent 
would be willing to consider resort to force, main- 
tains forces of its own and offers warnings to respond 
in kind to attempts to use force contrary to its 
interests” (Morgan 1983, 42-43). States communicate 
warnings by statements (ranging from officials’ 
speeches to formal alliance commitments) defining 
national security interests and by the peacetime 
buildup and deployment of military forces. General 
deterrence therefore characterizes a situation in which 
the adversaries are neither using military force nor 
actively threatening to use it. We are not, however, 
implying that they are necessarily “deterred” from 
doing so by the military capability and will to inflict 
substantial costs (as in rational deterrence models). 
Whether such models are sufficient explanations is 
the object of the inquiry, not an assumption of it. A 
policy of general deterrence may be associated with 
the absence of crisis; but to identify the mere absence 
of crisis as a success of deterrence, without further 
evidence, prejudges the question. 
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Testing General Deterrence Models 


By contrast to general deterrence, immediate deter- 
rence meets three conditions: (1) officials in at least 
one of the adversary states are actively considering 
launching an attack on the other or on one of its allies; 
(2) leaders of the other state are aware of this; (3) the 
latter, to prevent an attack, issue threats to retaliate 
(Morgan 1983, 38). These threats and warnings are 
communicated by official statements or by overt mil- 
itary actions ranging from border reinforcements to 


"Rpg mobilization. 
policy of general deterrence fails when the chal- 
Sie hae epi vet shasta 
t or initiation of military action 


er may be directed initially to some other state > 


ally of that adversary or even a neutral). Quite 
ibly, the ally’s defender will respond with a 
counterdeterrent threat, in which case an extended 
immediate deterrence crisis occurs. This instance of 
attempted deterrence may itself succeed or fail. If, 
however, the “defender” issues no counterthreat, 
there is no crisis of extended immediate deterrence. 
Alternatively, the challenge may occur within a 
strictly bilateral context between two adversaries, in 
which case an instance of direct immediate deter- 
rence has em 
Immediate deterrence crises often arise from fail- 
ures of general deterrence. A full-blown progression 
from a stable situation of general deterrence to an 
instance when immediate deterrence fails and war 
ensues may encompass five stages. We simplify by 
suggesting a single binary choice at each stage. In 
reality, each stage may consist of several moves, each 
with multiple options: 


1. One state adopts a policy of general deterrence, 
whereby it tries to deter another from taking steps 
to alter the status quo. A policy of general deter- 

_ Tence has been implemented. 

2. A challenger makes some threat to change the 
status quo, a challenge that the general deterrent 
was intended to prevent. The policy of general 
deterrence has now failed. 

3. The defender now decides to strengthen a com- 
mitment to its own territorial defense or to issue or 
enhance a commitment to an ally. The defender 
will have considered whether such a commitment 
would be worthwhile, including whether it might 

` be provocative. The failure of a policy of general 
deterrence has produced a situation in which the 
defender adopts a policy of immediate deterrence. 

4. The challenger then decides not to retreat and 
to press ahead despite the immediate deterrent 
threat of the defender. 

5. Immediate deterrence has now failed, and the 
defender must decide whether to resist the at- 
tacker militarily. 


It is important to distinguish clearly among all 
these stages. In previous research we established that 
the variables that primarily influence whether the 
challenger on or not (stage 4) are quite 
different from those which influence whether the 
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defender will in fact go to war to defend its client 
(stage 5 (Huth and Russett 1984, 1988)).? If the 
difference in influences on decisions to fight is so 
great between stages 4 and 5, equally significant 
differences may characterize the progression from 
one to another of the earlier stages. It is even possible 
that the same variable may have opposite effects in 
general versus immediate deterrence situations. For 
instance, our unexpected finding that alliance ties 
between defender and protégé were negatively re- 
lated to immediate extended deterrence success 
makes sense if the difference between general and 
immediate deterrence is clearly understood (Huth 
and Russett 1984, 1990). 

The act of concluding a formal alliance would 
indicate a new commitment by a third-party defender 
to the protégé and therefore strengthen extended 
deterrence. (It might, however, intensify the chal- 
lenger’s motivation to attack entively when it 
sees its long-term rival strengthened.) Furthermore, 
when one state is “protected” by an alliance, general 
deterrence will fail only if the challenger is sufficiently 
motivated to issue a challenge despite (or even be- 
cause of) the alliance. The population of cases avail- 
able for testing the success of immediate deterrence 
(by definition, the set of general deterrence failures) 
will thus have biases that differentiate it from the 
population of general deterrence cases. The alliance- 
absent cases that are included are likely to be ones 
wherein the challenger’s motivation is weaker than in 
the alliance-present cases. If so, a negative relation- 
ship would emerge between immediate deterrence 
success and alliance, despite the positive relationship 
between general deterrence success and alliance.? 

Another difference between immediate and general 
deterrence is the relative confidence with which suc- 
cess can be identified. Identification can be elusive 
even in situations of immediate deterrence. It is 
usually easy to determine if deterrence has failed (the 
attack occurs, or the target capitulates); but in the 
absence of failure it is often to ascertain whether 
deterrence has actually succeeded or whether a 
threatened attack was not carried out for other rea- 
sons (such as that it was never really intended). 
Depending on the direction in which the analyst 
chooses to exercise caution, the risk is of either 
counting spurious cases of deterrence success (false 
positives) or dismissing the reality of deterrence 
when it did indeed operate successfully (false nega- 
tives). The classic distinction between the two types 
of error applies, and there is no perfect rule for 
steering between them (Huth and Russett 1990). 

In general deterrence, the false-positive-versus- 
false-negative problem is magnified. Perhaps that is 
one reason why few systematic studies exist. Failures 
of general deterrence are by definition obvious when 
a crisis erupts. But general deterrence success is, in 
Sherlock Holmes’s terms, that of a dog that didn’t 
bark in the night. It is hard to distinguish challenges 
that are truly deterred from those in which the 
reputed “challenger” in fact had no intention of 
mounting a challenge anyway or those for which the 
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adversary’s military capabilities and resolve to use 
them, as emphasized by the rational deterrence 
model, were essentially irrelevant. At least in imme- 
diate deterrence we have some overt diplomatic de- 
mands and military threat to suggest, perhaps imper- 
fectly, the intention to challenge. But in the study of 
general deterrence, there is an especially serious risk 
of inflating any “sample” of general deterrence cases 
with false positives and often the ibility of infi- 
nite dispute over decision intentions (e.g., 
over Soviet intentions vis-a-vis Western Europe after 
1945). Alternatively, an analysis only of instances of 
general deterrence failure removes all variance from 
the dependent variable, as well as introducing un- 
known selection bias into the sample. 

We cannot fully resolve this dilemma, but we 
utilize a research design and data base that helps to 
determine whether the absence of conflict should be 
equated with a possible deterrence success. We look 
at protracted periods of rivalry between states, punc- 
tuated by crisis and war, under changing interna- 
tional and domestic conditions. Even so, we cannot be 
certain that every year without an overt challenge 
represents a deterrence success, since the absence of 
challenge may derive more from domestic political 
conditions than from the deterrer’s policies. 


ENDURING RIVALRIES 


The population of enduring rivalries in the interna- 
tional system includes all dyadic relations in which.a 
dispute created the possibility of one or both parties 
resorting to overt military force to achieve a gain or 
redress a grievance. We would like, in principle, to 
talk about all enduring rivalries; but since that is too 
large a population to analyze here, we delimit a 
sau opulaton: First, we limit ourselves to those 
post-World War Il disputes in which competing 
claims to territory are publicly expressed by govern- 
ments. This decision provides some constancy in the 
international system (postcolonial, nuclear era) and 
includes the iod during which data are most 
readily available and reliable. 

Second, we focus on cases of direct, rather than 
extended, deterrence. Different (though related) 
models need to be constructed for careful testing of 
each. In situations of extended deterrence, the cred- 
ibility of the defender’s deterrent threat is much more 
likely to be yee by the challenger, and this 
important ce must be incorporated into ana- 
lytical models. So we limit our subpopulation to 

isputes over competing claims to national (not colo- 

ial) territory or claims in which one party rejects the 
other's claims to sovereignty. In these disputes, one 
or both states actively seeks to alter the territorial 
status quo at various points in time. Although not all 
enduring rivalries involve disputes over territory or 
sovereignty, in the postwar period, most rivalries 
that have erupted into military conflict have con- 
cerned competing claims to territory.and the popula- 
tion and/or resources within it. 
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TABLE 1 
Enduring Interstate Rivalries, 1948-82 
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deterrence—in our analysis. We begin the analyms 


vanables for the mvolvement of challenger and target with other 
cases. 





This decision excludes some great-power rivalries 
(e.g., the one between the United States and the 
USSR) that are better understood as primarily con- 
cerning extended deterrence to protect allies, rather 
than deterrence of an attack on themselves. Further- 
more, we exclude territorial disputes between smaller 
states in which long-term military deployments by a 
great power on the territory of one or both rivals was 
directed t the other power. Such situations 
(e.g., North and South Korea) are best understood as 
cases not of direct deterrence but of extended deter- 
rence by the great powers. 

Third, the riv must be enduring (20 years or 
more) and be mar by at least five international 
disputes initiated by the challenger or challengers 
over territory characterized by threat or use of mili- 
tary force by central authorities. This ensures that 
general deterrence will indeed “fail” often enough 
to provide sufficient variance in the dependent vari- 
able for tic comparative analysis.” 

Table 1 shows the rivalries which meet these con- 
ditions. We begin a rivalry with the first publicly 

claim of one government to the territory of 
the other and end it only when a formal agreement 
resolving competing claims is implemented that is, 
when both parties accept it. 

Our coding rules focus on cases with at least 
periodic military threats or actions that leave behav- 
ioral traces. Logically, the concept of general deter- 
rence is appropriate: (1) one party (or both) is not 
satisfied with the status quo, so there is a possible 
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challenge to be deterred; (2) the military option is 
sufficiently viable for the dissatisfied state or states 
that military action was sometimes actually taken or 
threatened; and (3) given the history of odic 
manifest threats, each party is likely to view the other 
as a primary security t. Most of the severe crises 
and wars in the post-World War II era have been 
between states entangled in enduring rivalries. Thus, 
we are studying general deterrence where it is im- 
portant, and at the same time relatively difficult, to 
ensure. 

We may be missing years before any overt territo- 
rial claim is issued, in which general deterrence 
operated to prevent such a claim from being made. 
By omitting nonterritorially based disputes, we may 
be missing other instances of direct general deter- 
rence. Yet even severe ethnic or ideologically based 
conflicts are less likely to erupt into militarized dis- 
putes when competing territorial claims are not at 
issue. Including either years before a territorial claim 
was made or nonterritorially based disputes would 
risk introducing a bias toward imputation of general 
deterrence where it was not relevant. For similar 
reasons we omit rivalries in which dissatisfied states 
made fewer than five overt threats or actual uses of 
force. Again, we prefer missing some cases of suc- 
cessful general deterrence to the risk of inferring that 
military deterrence was effective when it may not in 
fact have been needed or relevant. 

Our selection criteria, deliberately chosen to mini- 
mize the number of false positives, mean that we 
will not have an accurate estimate of how frequently 
general deterrence succeeds or fails.in broader in- 
ternational relations. But our conclusions about why 
general deterrence succeeds or fails will lack wider 
validity only if success or failure is related system- 
atically to our selection criteria. The most likely 
source of bias would be that rivalries marked by 
few overt militarized disputes may more frequently 
be characterized by a severe military imbalance 
against the challenger, inhibiting challenge as a viable 
policy option. If so, our ts, if generalized to 
those rivalries, would underestimate the relative ef- 
fecttveness of a military balance favoring the de- 
fender. As a result, it will be difficult to generalize 
confidently beyond the rivalries in Table 1; but we 
consider any such generalization much more soundly 
based than some of the familiar efforts to 
from immediate deterrence cases to general deter- 
rence ones. 


THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


General deterrence provides the overarching frame- 
work within which we analyze enduring rivalries. A 
deterrent relationship may be affected by variables at 
three levels of analysis: : 


1. Dyadic Relationships. Here we include relative 
power balances and shifts in military capabilities 


stemming from, for example, arms races or power 
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transitions, as well as the broader diplomatic state 
of relations as reflected in the presence or absence 
- of progress in negotiations over disputed territory. 
2. ions of Both Rivals with Other Powers in the Wi 
International System. We focus on the present and 
previous status of each adversary’s militarized 
disputes with other states. 
3. The Domestic Political Environment in Which Foreign 
Policy Elites Operate. How secure do incumbent 
leaders feel from challenge? How great is their fear 


of loss of governing authority? This depends on 
the strength of at pe Dake challengers and 
manifestations of poli protest or insurgency. 


We will now outline three different theoretical 
models: rational deterrence theory, a more general 
rational choice model of conflict initiation, and a 
cognitive psychological decision-making model. Each 
emphasizes different levels and incorporates vari- 
ables in different ways. The rational deterrence model 
operates at the first level, when it concentrates on 
variables in the challenger’s calculus which the deter- 
rer can mani te, and also at the second. The more 

model of conflict initiation also considers these 
two levels but additionally pays attention to domestic 
factors affecting a rational leader's hold on power. 
The cognitive psychological model typically pays great- 
est attention to the internal influences but does not 
employ the assumption of rationality. Rather, it em- 
phasizes the ihood that under conditions of a 
deteriorating domestic or international power posi- 
tion decision makers will be more likely to take risks 
and/or to misinterpret their adversaries’ capabilities 
and intentions, especially in the form of motivated 
on. An adequate test of these competing 
models must therefore include relevant variables 
from all three levels and (in the case of domestic 
cuca variables) provide a means for distinguishing 
een the rational and cognitive psychological per- 
spectives. 


The Rational Deterrence Model: Relative Power 


We now elaborate each model and our operational 
measures. The primary hypothesis of the rational 
deterrence model’ is that a challenger will be more 
likely to initiate a militarized ute, the lower the 
expected costs of armed conflict.” In making evalua- 
tions, the oem ied will. consider the short-term 
dyadic military ce. Challengers typically con- 
sider their ability to win a relatively quick war:? 
victory in protracted war is unattractive due to the 
economic and military losses and political risks en- 
tailed. As a result, the challenger’s estimate of the 
probability and cost of victory will be based on the 
military capabilities each side can bring to bear in the 
initial months of war—the relative size of standing 
military forces and preexisting stockpiles of weap- 
ons—and not the longer-term mobilization base of 
overall population and industrial capability.’° To 
measure the short-term balance of forces, we com- 
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bine the balance of total manpower on active duty, 
the balance of military expenditures, and the balance 
of expenditures per soldier. 

We also will test for the effect of changes in relative 

power by including variables that measure the mag- 
nitude of an arms buildup, as well as whether a 
power transition is occurring. For both, we hypothe- 
size a positive relationship to dispute initiation by the 
challenger. Within the theoretical literature on arms 
races, a longstanding hypothesis is that increasing 
levels of a mutual buildup in military capabilities 
between adversaries not only reflect, but also contrib- 
ute to, an escalating spiral of hostility, suspicion, and 
deterioration in political relations (Siverson and Diehl 
1989). Conflict therefore becomes more likely as the 
willingness of either side to make concessions dimin- 
ishes. For the challenger, the diplomatic option be- 
comes less attractive as means to change the status 
quo and the threat or use of force become more 
attractive. The arms buildup variable is measured as 
the product of the rate of growth in military expen- 
ditures for both challenger and target in the previous 
year. 
In the post-World War II period, the military capa- 
bilities of Third World states and regional powers 
have been significantly influenced by the quantity 
and quality of arms imported from the major powers. 
As a result, we have also included, as a separate 
measure of change in relative capabilities, the level of 
arms imported by each rival over time. We hypothe- 
size that the greater the level of arms imported by 
the challenger, the more likely the challenger is to 
initiate a militarized dispute. Conversely, increasing 
imports of arms by the target should decrease the 
likelihood that the challenger will initiate a milita- 
rized dispute. We measure arms imports as the 
z-score lagged one year for the constant dollar value 
of major weapon systems imported annually by chal- 
lenger and target. 

While the concept of a power transition has tradi- 
tionally been applied to the outbreak of major wars 
between Great Powers (Doran 1989; Kugler and Or- 
ganski 1989), the concept can also be applied to 
relations between rival states at the regional level. A 
eles transition increases the probability that a chal- 

ger will initiate a dispute for two reasons: (1) if the 
pears EN current position of military advantage is 
diminishing, the enger has an added incentive to 
confront its adversary before its relative position 
shifts to one of disadvantage (Levy 1987); and (2) 
conversely, if the challenger’s military position is 
improving relative to its adversary, the challenger 
may become more assertive in its demands for a 
change in the status quo and more confident in its 
ability to force the adversary to make concessions. 
The power transition variable is measured as a 
dummy variable coded 1 if (1) the trend in the growth 
of the military balance for the challenger is either less 
than —.1 or greater than .1 and (2) the ratio of the 
challenger’s military capabilities to target’s is between 
.75 and 1.33. 


A more complete test of a rational deterrence 
model must also consider the recent international 
conflict behavior of challenger and adversary. If the 
challenger is currently in a militarized dispute or war 
with another state or in the previous year was in- 
volved in a war that it lost or fought to a stalemate, 
we would expect it to be less likely to initiate a 
dispute against its rival, because it will be preoccu- 
pied or recovering. On the other hand, if the rival is 
involved in another dispute or was stalemated or 
suffered a defeat in a war in the previous year, the 
challenger would be more likely to initiate a milita- 
rized dispute a t the rival in expectation that the 
adversary could be bullied or defeated. If any of these 
conditions of dispute or war apply to the challenger 
or adversary we code a 1 for the challenger’s or 


adversary’s side, as appropriate. 


The General Rational Model: Domestic Politics 


The general rational model of conflict initiation in- 
cludes these variables. regarding military capability 
and will of the adversary but, in addition, considers 
the costs of inaction for the challenger.” We conceptu- 
alize the costs of inaction in terms of the domestic and 
international political conditions of the challenger. 
Domestically, the incentives to initiate international 
conflict include those identified in the large us of 
social-psychological theories asserting that leaders of 
groups may often try to divert hostility derived from 
frustrations into aggressive words or acts toward 
outsiders (Levine and Campbell 1972, chap. 8; vate 
1988, 1989; Shaw and Wong 1988). While earlier wor 
has not found consistent evidence for the causal 
connections between internal and external conflict 
(for reviews, see Stohl 1980; Zinnes 1980), the reason 
may be the failure to specify properly a complex 
theoretical relationship. 

The stronger the coefficients for variables measur- 
ing the state of domestic political conditions relative 
to the dyadic power ce variables, the more 
plausible will be the argument that the eruption of 
conflict represents something more than a failure of 
military deterrence. We begin with the assumption 
that decisions to threaten the use of force internation- 
ally are considered by a small number of high-level 
political and military leaders, with final approval 
required by.the recognized leader of that group. That 
assumption focuses on the need of the leader and his 
principal advisers to be concerned not only with the 
state’s international position but also with their own 
position within the state’s political system. For exam- 
ple, in democracies, leaders’ political popularity de- 
pends heavily on the condition of the national econ- 
omy. Nevertheless, some politically relevant goals 
may be incompatible (e.g., increase employment and 
reduce inflation); and the instruments tor mani t- 
ing the economy are crude and unreliable (a demo- 
cratic leader who wishes to garner electoral support 
by stimulating the economy may be unable to do so). 
From the perspective of a rational, self-interest-max- 
imizing leader, an alternative to manipulating the 
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economy may be to divert dissatisfaction or antago- 
nism toward a longstanding rival. There is increasing 
evidence of this behavior when the economy is weak, 
when elections are near, and (especially) when poor 
economic conditions and elections coincide.” 

The situation is much less clear-cut for nondemo- 
cratic states. Authoritarian leaders may not have such 
strong incentives to externalize domestic discontent. 
The immediate political pressures of national elec- 
tions are unimportant or absent. An authoritarian 
leader with some reasonable claim to political legiti- 
macy or with an effective internal security apparatus 
to repress dissent may feel little need to provoke or 
intensify an international quarrel. But regimes that 
lack popular legitimacy and strong internal security 
forces may have incentives to extérnalize hostility so 
as to avert coups against them. In our data set on 
enduring rivalries, there are few years of democratic 
government, and even fewer of democratic elections. 
Thus, we do not test the effects of economic condi- 
tions but focus, instead, on direct manifestations of 
domestic political discontent.* 

We first consider the effects of tensions and dispute 
among high-level government elites. This is reflected 
in the reshuffling of cabinet appointments and the 
resignation or dismissal of high officials over policy 
matters. In such situations, the political leadership is 

to rising dissatisfaction by taking steps to cut 
off dissent within the government and/or to convey. to 
the public that new initiatives will be taken. We 
hypothesize that under such conditions the political 
leadership is more likely to adopt an aggressive 
foreign policy in the expectation that rally-‘round- 
the-flag effects will help to stymie elites who may 
have been considering a coup. 

However, once levels of overt protest and rebellion 
begin to rise above a very low level, the leadership 
may not be as quick to externalize—with the damp- 
ening effects strongest for increasing levels of rebel- 
lion. High levels of protest—and even moderate 
levels of rebellion—represent a threat to all regimes; 
as a result, decision makers are confronted with 
cross-cutting pressures to externalize. On the one 
hand, estimates of the probability of victory in armed 
conflict are likely to be reduced for the chall 
since its paip Morente already be commi to 
suppressing internal unrest or may have to be held in 
reserve for such possibilities. On the other hand, the 
marginal value of rally-’round-the-flag effects is 
greater, given the low level of support. Thus, deci- 
sion makers in the challenger state are likely to value 
very highly the possibility of a military or diplomatic 
victory over their longstanding rival. The net effect is 
indeterminate. The two components may cancel one 
another, in which case there would be no consistent 
relationship between levels of protest and rebellion 
and dispute initiation by the challenger. Conversely, 
if decision makers weight the expected benefits of 
dispute initiation more heavily than the reduced 
chances of success, then a positive relationship 
would exist between protest/rebellion and initiation. 


A negative relationship would be present if decision 
makers weighted the utilities and probabilities in the 
opposite way. 

Data on political conditions within the challenger 
state are from the daily domestic events file of the 
Conflict and Peace Data Bank 1948-78 and the World 
Handbook of Political and Social Indicators (Taylor and 
Jodice 1983). Both data sets are deposited at the 
Inter-university Consortium for Political and Social 
Research. Intragovernmental and elite conflict are 

tionalized as the z-score for the annual number 
days in which one or more of the following events 
occurred: policy disputes between government agen- 
cies or officials, change in cabinet appointments, or 
resignation/dismissal of major government officials. 
Political protest is operationalized as summing the 
z-scores for the annual levels of strikes and demon- 
strations and la one year. Rebellion is measured 
with two related indicators: (1) the z-score for the 
annual number of days in which acts of political 
violence (actual or attempted coups, large-scale riots, 
strikes accompanied by violence, and mass arrests) 
were committed by government or nongovernmental 
groups; (2) the z-score for the annual number of 
armed attacks and deaths from domestic political 
violence, lagged one ; 

Leaders of the chalisnenie state are likely also to 
consider whether domestic conditions wi their 
adversaries will make their adversaries more or less 
capable of responding to a diplomatic/military chal- 
lenge. Since we plying the general rational 
actor model to the aeaee we will here assume 
that leaders of the challenger in turn expect their 
adversary to respond rationally. The general rational 
choice model predicted that as intragovernmental 
tensions increased, political leaders would have 
ra domestic political incentives to initiate con- 

Because the adversary government will be un- 
likely to back down in a ntation, the challeng- 
er's incentives to initiate a militarized dispute should 
be reduced. 

Seeing relatively high levels of protest or rebellion 
in the adversary, however, the challenger will have to 
consider how the contradictory we have 
discussed will ultimately shape the decisions of the 
adversary. Once again, the net effect is indetermi- 
nate. If the challenger believes that the adversary’s 
armed forces will have to be diverted to maintaining 
internal order, then it may view the situation as a 
favorable opportunity to initiate a militarized dispute, 
calculating that the adversary either can be forced to 
make concessions under coercive pressure or can be 
militarily defeated without a protracted armed con- 
flict. However, if the challenger reasons that the 
adversary has a great deal to gain in terms of in- 
creased domestic support by a diplomatic or military 
victory and will therefore take whatever military 
actions are necessary to achieve such a victory (even 
at the risk of a further breakdown of internal order), 
then it may be less likely to initiate a dispute. Vari- 
ables measuring levels of intragovernmental ten- 
sions, political protest, and rebellion within the target 
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are operationalized in the same manner as for the 
challenger. 
We hypothesize that the utility the challenger at- 
taches to the g territorial status quo is also a 
function of whether the challenger believes that ne- 
gotiations and diplomacy are viable alternative op- 
tions to the threat or use of force. Leaders within the 
challenger may regard the military option as too risky 
even under favorable conditions and therefore to be 
turned to only if the diplomatic option fails to alter 
the status quo at less risk and cost. Foreign policy 
elites within the challenger can then cite the failure of 
diplomacy as justification for resorting to the military 
on as a means to change the status quo. A failure 
negotiations to achieve even limited gains can 
create domestic discontent and thereby create RA 
sures within the foreign policy leadership of the 
challenger to resolve the dispute forcefully. Specifi- 
cally, the likelihood of dispute initiation by the chal- 
lenger decreases if the challenger and target are 
actively engaged in negotiations over the disputed 
territory during that year. However, the probability 
of dispute initiation increases if negotiations in the 
previous year failed to achieve favorable changes in 
the territorial status quo for the challenger. Identify- 
ing periods of negotiations and the outcomes of such 
was based on reading a wide range of secondary 
sources summarizing and analyzing relations be- 
tween challenger and target. 


Cognitive Psychological Models: 
Risk and Misperception 


These models depart from the of ration- 
ality by hypothesizing that (1) the risk attitude of 
decision makers varies with the situational context 
they face and (2) under certain conditions, decision 
makers will be motivated to misperceive the military 
capabilities and will of their adversaries.’” 

Decision makers’ orientations toward risk condi- 
tion their response to uncertainty about the outcome 
of armed conflict. We define risk orientation generally 
as an individual’s way of choosing between options 
that have the same payoff but vary with 
sale to the p ity of receiving that payoff. 

-averse actors tend to favor more certain out- 
comes, while risk-acceptant actors are more willing to 
gamble on less certain outcomes (Arrow 1982). Given 
the same level of confidence in the estimate of ex- 
pected costs, risk-acceptant and risk-averse actors 
will respond differently. Specifically, our conception 
of risk attitude draws on the experimental findings of 
cognitive psychologists, who argue that risk attitudes 
vary systematically with the situational context in 
which decisions are made (Kahneman and Tversky 
1979; Quattrone and Tversky 1988). The situational 
context, in turn, is defined in terms of either the 
domain of losses or the domain of gains. When 
decision makers frame their choice from the - 
tive of trying to avoid losses, they are y to be 
risk-acceptant. Conversely, when the choice among 
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options is viewed as an rtunity to make gains, 
then decision makers will be risk-averse. This con- 
een of risk attitude as contextually determined 

from the individually oriented concept com- 
mon in international relations research, whether in 
many rational decision-making models (e.g., Bueno 


de Mesquita 1981, 1985) or in the ological tra- 
dition emphasizing personality ces at the in- 
dividual level. 


Leaders of states have a primary goal of retaining 
power. Under “normal” conditions of political stabil- 
ity, they are in the domain of gains and so are averse 
to taking risks in the international arena. But if their 
hold on power becomes threatened by domestic 
instability, they are in the domain of losses, wherein 
they become willing to accept risks internationally so 
as to externalize domestic discontent. We further 
argue that risk propensity interacts with a measure of 
relative power (uncertainty). When facing losses due to 
a weak domestic power position, the challenger will 
be more willing to gamble with the risks of interna- 
tional conflict if the international power balance is 
uncertain. In the absence of a deteriorating domestic 
position, uncertainty will enhance caution (risk aver- 
sion) and restraint toward initiating international 
conflict." Thus, a challenger in a risk-a t con- 
text will be more likely to initiate a militarized dis- 
pute, the greater the uncertainty in estimating ex- 
pected costs. re ae challenger in a risk-averse 
context will be less likely to initiate a militarized 
ass the greater the level of uncertainty. 

e code the challenger as being in the domain of 
losses if the z-scores for either intragovernmental 
tensions, protest, or rebellion were greater than zero. 
Each individual z-score is then combined into a 
separate interactive variable with a measure of uncer- 
tainty. The measure of uncertainty is operationalized 
as the previously discussed power balance if the ratio 
is less than or to one and the inverse of the 
power balance if the balance is greater than one. 
(Certainty increases as the military balance moves 
away from one in either direction.) 

The version of the cognitive psychological model 
stressing motivated misperception generates predic- 
tions that differ from both the rational deterrence 
model and the general rational model. According to 
the rational deterrence model, a challen will be 
deterred by an unfavorable military ce. The 
general rational model, incorporating domestic poli- 
tics, cts that the initiation of militarized tes 
will be more common under conditions of intragov- 
ernmental tensions but indeterminate under condi- 
tions of protest and rebellion within the challenger. 

The motivated misperception model concurs with the 
general rational model in predicting a positive rela- 
tionship between intragovernmental tensions and 

ization. But the motivated mis ion 
model disagrees with the rational deterrence model 
by arguing that an unfavorable balance of forces will 
not deter a challenger. Furthermore, it disa with 
the general rational model by arguing that high levels 
of protest or rebellion will consistently generate in- 
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centives to externalize.? Wishful thinking may en- 
courage leaders to believe that an external adversary 
will back down if confronted and that the e people at 
home will rally despite their discontent.“ By this 
reasoning, the motivated ption model pre- 
dicts that under conditions of high levels of protest or 
rebellion, the challenger is likely to initiate a milita- 
rized dispute even if the power balance is unfavor- 
able; that is, an interactive variable for an unfavorable 
power balance times high domestic instability will 
show a statistically significant positive coefficient. In 
other words, if domestic instability is high, an unfa- 
vorable power balance will not exert its customary 
deterring effect. 

To test this hypothesis, we created three different 
interactive measures for the mi on variable. 
The first measure combined an unfavorable military 
balance (the ratio of challenger to target military 
capabilities was less than one) with the z-score for 
protest when it was greater than zero. The other two 
measures interacted an unfavorable military balance 
with the two different indicators of rebellion in cases 
where the z-score was ter than zero. 

Finally, a rational enger may consider the 
implications of motivated misperception affecting the 
behavior of the adversary. In crisis, adversaries typ- 
ically view each other as substantially rational actors 
(Holsti 1972). The assumption of an adversary’s ra- 
tionality enables decision makers to ignore or dis- 
count the i aa 8 capacities for misperception 
(Jervis 1976). A chall eats who expects the adversary 
also to behave rati will predict that an adver- 
sary preoccupied with severe internal-order lems 

unable to respond effectively. This, then, may 
seem a safe opportunity to achieve major gains at the 
adversary’s expense. But if the challenger allows for 
the possibility of motivated misperception, the op- 

ity may not seem so promising. If the chal- 
enger seeks to achieve political concessions without 
resort to force, wishful thinking by the adversary may 
lead it to fight, rather than to concede, even though a 
rational evaluation of the balance of forces would 
dictate concession.?™ This theoretically interesting 
distinction cannot be tested, however, without mak- 
ing a priori judgments about the challenger’s goals. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


We ran a probit analysis on a set of pooled time-series 
data to estimate how change in variables within a 
dyad relates to differences in the timing of disputes 
within that dyad. Table 2 shows the results.” They 
support elements of all three models tested: relative 
power balances, domestic political conditions, and 
motivated bias all have a significant impact on deci- 
sions by the challenger to initiate militarized dis- 
putes. Each model by itself, however, provides only a 
partial explanation. The most satisfactory explanation 

ires a synthesis of how domestic political and 
international power conditions affect the calculations 
of a challenger from the perspectives of rational 


TABLE 2 | 
Probit Results for Dispute Initiation (N = 278) 
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target. Rebelhon I is measured as z-score for 
the annual number of deaths due to political violence 


violent political behavior. The muspercepton vanable 
rebellion I score of the challenger when it is above 0 for the cases where 
the ratio of challenger to target military capabilities ıs less than‘1.0. 





choice and of cognitive psychological models of deci- 
sion making. 

The overall ability of our model to forecast the 
likelihood of dispute initiation is presented in e 
1, a calibration table often used in analyses of deci- 

ion-making accuracy (Yates 1990). It summarizes the 
correspondence between the predicted probabilities 
that a target event will occur and the actual en- 
cies with which the event takes place. Perfect 
tion would be represented by a 45-degree upward 
al ia diagonal line from the origin and a calibration 
index score of 0. Conversely, the worst possible level 
of calibration would be represented by a downward 
sloping diagonal line and a calibration index score of 

Our calibration line’s slope is slightly greater than 

5 degrees, reflecting the fact that our model tends to 
overpredict the initiation of disputes. If one takes the 
parameter estimates in Table 2 and sets the variables 
to their mean values, our model predicts a 44% 
probability of initiation. In our data set, initiations 
actually comprise 28% of the cases. Nonetheless, the 
fit between our forecast probabilities and the actual 
frequency of disputes is quite good; and the calibra- 
tion index is only .0049. 

In Table 2, all of the coefficients for the variables in 
the deterrence model are in the predicted direction; 
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Calibration Table of Probit Model 
100 


‘18 28 
Predicted Probability of Initiation 


38 40 #30 60 78 80 930 188 





Note. The small arcles in the figure Clusters of cases that fall 





1.03, an mtercept of -.01, and a bon index score of .0049 





and five of seven are statistically significant. Thus, 
the deterrence model does well despite some selec- 
tion and measurement problems that might (as we 
noted) be expected to attenuate the empirical rela- 
tionship. When we examine the impact™ of 
the significant variables in the deterrence model (see 
Table 3), the substantive impact of the static balance 
of military capabilities is not large. For example, the 
difference between a two-to-one advantage for the 
target to a two-to-one advantage for the challenger 
increases the probability of dispute initiation by only 
about 7%. Variables measuring change in the military 
balance—arms races and power transitions—have a 
larger impact, however. The probability of dispute 
initiation increases by about 45% if you compare a 
situation of no growth in military ditures to a 
case in which the combined gro of rival and 
challenger is 33%. The Lea of a power transition 
between challenger an increases the probabil- 
ity of dispute initiation by by 1%. Finally, the current 
dispute involvement of challenger and rival also 
plays an important role. If the challenger is engaged 
in a militarized dispute with another state, the prob- 
ability of initiating against the rival decreases by 
almost 18%. Conversely, if the rival is embroiled in a 
dispute with another state, the challenger is about 
22% more likely to initiate a conflict with the rival. 
The general rational model produces findings that 
are more mixed than those for the deterrence mod- 





TABLE ;; 


Marginal Impact of Selected Variable on the 
Probability of Dispute Initiation 





CHANGE IN 
PROBABILITY OF 
CHANGE IN VALUES OF DISPUTE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE INITIATION (%) 


Deterrence model 
Ratio of forces 
0.5 to 1.0 
1.0 to 2.0 
Growth rate In military expenditures 
Min. —3.5 to mean .14 
Mean .14 to Max. .33 
Power transition, no to yes 
Challenger Involved In another 
milttartzed dispute, no to yes 
Target involved In another 
militarized dispute, no to yes 
General rational choice model 
Elite confilct (challenger) 
Min. —.41 to mean 0 
Mean 0 to max. 3.77 
Rebellion (challenger) 
Min. —1.1 to mean 0 
Mean 0 to max. 4.9 
Protest (target) 
Min. —1.19 to mean 0 
Mean 0 to max. 4.63 
Rebellion (target) 
Min. —.97 to mean 0 
Mean 0 to max. 4.98 
Cognitive psychological model 
S.D. above av. lev. Intern. unrest 
when bai. of forces is unfav. 
.0 to .6 
.6 to 1.0 
1.0 to 2.5 
2.6 to 5.0 


Note. The changes m the 


+2.2 
+44 





standard normal 
change m the probabulity of a deterrence success. 





el,” but the substantive interpretation points to an 
important general conclusion: domestic turmoil, once 
it becomes mass-based or includes violence, does not 
act as a spark to international conflict but, instead, 
induces restraint by foreign p ead leaders. There are 
exceptions, however, and we discuss them when 
we consider our results concerning motivated mis- 


on. 
The coefficients for elite conflict, protest, and rebel- 
lion within challenger and target show that four out 


of the eight variables are statistically significant at the 
-10 level or higher. A curvilinear relationship emerges 
when we compare the parameter estimates across the 
various measures. As elite-level conflict within the 
government increases, the challenger becomes more 
likely to initiate a dispute. For example, in the middle 
of Table 3, the movement from a low to high level of 
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elite conflict generates a greater-than-40% increase in 
the probability of dispute initiation. In contrast, as 
political conflict becomes mass-based and visible 
(protest) without turning to violence, leaders within 
the challenger are no longer more likely to initiate a 
dispute—in effect, there is no systematic impact if 
we look at the coefficient in Table 2. However, when 
mass political behavior becomes increasingly violent 
(rebellion IL, the z-score for annual number of days of 
violent political behavior), then leaders within the 
challenger are less likely to initiate a dispute. In the 
middle of Table 3, the movement from low to high 
levels of rebellion produces a greater-than-60% decrease 
in the likelihood of dispute initiation. 

The challenger’s reaction to political instability 
within the target state is complex and indicates that 
turmoil within a state does not generally make it a 
more likely target of coercive pressure. In fact, the 
opposite pattern is more prevalent. For example, as 
conflict within the government and ruling elite of the 
target increases, there is only weak evidence (b = .12, 
with t-ratio only 1.08) that the challenger becomes 
more likely to initiate a dispute. However, as protest 
and rebellion increase in the target, the challenger 
becomes less likely to initiate a dispute (see middle of 
Table 3). For example, as protest and rebellion move 
from low to high levels within the target, the proba- 
bility of dispute initiation by the challenger decreases 
by over 40%. A plausible inference is that decision 
makers within the challenger recognize that elites in 
the target have very strong incentives to stand firm, 
since a diplomatic or military victory may represent a 
great opportunity to restore their authority and ‘po- 
litical standing. 

The coefficients for the final two variables in the 
general rational choice model—the presence of nego- 
tiations and their outcome—have the predicted signs 
but are not statistically significant. 

The final two variables listed in Table 2 show some 
support for the cognitive psychological model.: The 
coefficient for risk propensity in interaction with 
uncertainty is positive, as hypothesized, but not 
statistically significant. The motivated mispercep- 
tion hypothesis receives stronger support from the 
positive and significant coefficient for this variable 
in Table 2. Under conditions of high rebellion (lagged 
z-score for,deaths due to political violence) within 
the challenger and a balance of military forces favor- 
ing the target (the ratio is less than 1.0), the proba- 
bility of dispute initiation by the challenger increas- 

Finally, as presented at the bottom of Table 3, 
alen rebellion within the challenger increases from 
a low to a very high level despite an unfavorable 
military balance, the probability of dispute initiation 
increases by over 50%. This partially cancels the 
effect (from the general rational choice model) of 
rebellion in discouraging the challenger from initiat- 
ing a dispute. The combined effect of high levels of 
rebellion and an unfavorable military balance is ex- 
plosive. 


CONCLUSION 


General deterrence, unlike immediate deterrence, 
has rarely been analyzed in a systematic comparative 
manner. Here we do so, studying the circumstances 
under which, in a set of enduring rivalries, challeng- 
ers are likely to initiate militarized disputes. We have 


taken the conceptual and operational steps necessary 
to compare predictions TOE D m three often- 
competing theoretical framewo rational deter- 
rence, a general model of rational conflict initiation, 
and a model of cognitive behavior emphasizing risk 
orientation and misperception. The results of a 
pooled time-series probit analysis indicate that each 
model includes important elements of truth. Parsimo- 
nious models of conflict initiation within a general 
deterrent relationship, utilizing either a eet 
choice model alone or a cognitive me 
model alone, are inadequate. Further pro i 
needs to be done on the individual aaa as 
intensive nonstatistical historical of cases. 
The goal should not be merely to demonstrate which 
model has superior explanatory power but to com- 
bine and integrate them. 


Notes 


We thank the National Science Foundation (Grant No. 
8810836) and the John D. and Catherine T. MacArthur Foun- 
dation for financial support; Chris Gelpi, David Kinsella, Jack 
Levy, James Morrow, and Frank Wayman for helpful com- 
ments; icc i neces Sito ae ar 
and Gerald Sorokin for research asais 

1. See, however, Cee cad Smoke 197k; Lebo 1581; 
Wallace 1982; and Weede 1983. 

2. This em observable difference follows from the- 

_ oretical tions about the role of immediate and short- 
term balances in an attacker's decision to try for a fait 
accompli, contrasted with the defender’s focus on whether it 

fight a war of attritlon, since the: immediate 

balance presumably is not favorable. AlHance commitments 

also cut different ways in these two . The attacker may 

not appreciate that the failure of the 

alliance will have long-term reputational consequences with 
which the defender may be vitally concerned. 

3. We have elsewhere suggested this interpretation post 
hoc (Huth and Russett 1984, 517); and Fearon (1990) offers a 
deductive argument formalizing this and other initially coun- 
terintutive 

4. A complete uae ene o aiae TS 
within postwar enduring rivalries is presented in and 
Goertz 1991. The use or threat of force is taken from 
Gochman and Maoz 1984. It excludes actions taken by local 
troops or commanders without central authorization but 
includes actions by forces of one government as part of 
“tebel’ forces in the adversary state. ` 

5. Even if one questions our argument that direct and 
extended deterrence cases should be analyzed separately, 
extended deterrence cases involving North and South Korea 
or China and Tatwan would be excluded because fewer than 
five militarized disputes can be identified. Other direct deter- 
rence rivalries (e.g., ge Savy enn See) ae 
have too few 

6. This is a tentative list based on the Correlates of 
War (COW) Militarized Dispute Da which is currently 
under rer The ak iTable dre Aes Our Beatie to 
identify enduring rivals, given the state of the data base at this 
time. 
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7. There is, of course, a very large literature on rational 
deterrence theory. Some of the most important early works 
include Brodie 1959; Ellsberg 1960; Kahn 1960; Kaufmann 
1956; Schelling 1960, 1966; and Snyder 1961. 

8. The challenger will then compare these expected costs to 
expected benefits and decide whether to threaten or use force. 
In our model, we do not include a vanable measuring the 
value of the territory in dispute (an indicator of expected 
benefits if the territorial status quo is overturned) because our 
objective is to explain when disputes will emerge over time 
within an enduring rivairy. We assume that within an endur- 
ing rivalry both parties place a high value on the territorial 
issues in dispute and therefore the value of the territory will 
be constant. In this model, the expected outcome of conftict is 
a function of military capabiitles Himes the probabihty that 
those capabilities will be employed. In direct deterrence, a 
challenger may reasonably assume that the adversary will 
respond militarily to an attack (unlike extended deterrence, 
where the must estimate the probability that the 
“defender” will fight). Thus, here, the challenger’s estimate 
of costs is a direct function of relative capabilities. A further 
compHcation involves the challenger’s estimate of the adver- 
sary’s ability to employ its military capabilities effectively; this, 
in turn, depends in part on the adversary’s internal political 
conditians, which we shall address. 

9. A number of factors help to determine the military 
balance, includin Se ey peers ae ere 
geography, and interaction of opposing strategies. The 
terature on assessing the conventional balance of forces 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact was built on the 
ee) eee 

in determining the prospects for deterrence along the 
Central Front. See, ge 1989; Mako 1983; Mearshe- 
imer 1983; and Posen 1 4 

10. Our and Mearsheimer’s previous empirical work on 
immediate deterrence (Huth 1988; Huth and Russett 1984; 
Mearsheimer 1983) strongly supports this argument. Vari- 
ables measuring the local and short-term balance of forces had 
a significant impact on deterrence outcomes, whereas a vari- 
able measuring the long-term balance of forces, includin 
epilation’ sine and industrial Gioacity did act haves slgntt 
icant effect. Ideally, relative military would be mea- 
sured in terms of elite tions; but such data are not 
available. Instead, we use objective indicators of military 
power from the COW National Capebilites Data Set. We 
assume that perceptions of military power are sufficiently 
correlated with objective indicators to permit us to use them 
in our empirical analysis. In addition, the measures of a rival's 
military power may be inflated by the need to deter a third 
party or to suppress domestic Insurgency if so, the empirical 
measure will not represent a fully accurate indicator of threat 
or deterrent capability toward the other rival, and the empir- 
ical relationship to deterrence success or failure will be atten- 
uated. 

11. Sources include Brzoska and Ohlson 1987 and Stock- 
holm International Peace Research Institute 1971, 1975a, and 
1975b. 

12. George and Smoke 1974 fits within this tradition while 
Bueno de Mesquita 1981 and Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman 
1992 are the best examples of a formal modeling approach. 

13. Evidence on these matters is most extensive for the 
United States but applies also to Israel, Britain, and other 
democracies (Russett 1990a, chap. 2; idem 1990b, Ruseett and 
Barzilai 1992). 

14. Crogs-national sale tere no systematic relation- 
ahip between economic ties and international conflict 
in authoritarian states (resultant political dissent may be 
suppressed) but some relationship between overt politcal 
protest and international conflict. See Russett 1990b. 

15. By open oa eng es me on a country-specific 
basis, we assume that decision makers consider primarily 
whether political instability is high in Hght of their countries’ 
own experience. We also calculated z-scores on the popula- 
tlon of cases for a sensitivity check. Using the population 
mean in a distribution skewed toward high values would 
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have the useful effect of on countries and 
years with quite high levels of protest and rebellion. Poltiical 
leaders in countries prone to high levels of protest and 
rebellion may regularty see themselves as living in the domain 
of losses. This would lead us to expect them to be risk-acceptant 
—and not from individual personality characteristics. 

16. Country-specific sources are too numerous to cite here, 
but our general sources include Africa Contemporary Record; 
Africa Research Bulletin; African Recorder; Asian Recorder; Foreign 
Broadcast Information Service Daily Report for China, the Middle 
East, North Africa, Latin America, and the Soviet Union; 
Keesing’s Contemporary Archives; and the Middle East Journal. 

17. Important work by psychologists include Janis and 
Mann 1977; Kahneman and Tversky 1979; and Quattrone and 
Tversky 1988. Influential works by political scientists, draw- 
ing on findings from cognitive to analyze inter- 
natonal security affairs, include Jervis 1976; Larson 1985; 
Lebow 1981; and Snyder 1984. We do not develop and test 


small-group behavior or standard 
simplify and impose order on the informational environment 
of decision makers. 

18. Theoretically, it makes sense to consider changes in the 
international power balance with domestic poHtical 
conditions—as affecting whether a decision maker 1s in the 
domain of gains or losses. A to inttlate a dispute 
taken under conditions of uncertainty would ly be 
reinforced also by the risk acceptance induced by a deterlo- 
rating international power balance; and reluctance to initiate a 
dispute would be reinforced also by a stable or improving 
international power balance. A ent analysis will ut- 
ize short-term trends in our indicator of the power balance for 
this purpose. 
19. Conceptually, international, as well as domestic, con- 
ditions can produce motivated (see, e.g., Lebow 
1981), but we shall be able to teat the latter here. 

20. Note that we are here considering only misperceptions 
motivated by the pressures of domestic politics, not those that 
may arise from the international crisis itself. 

21. Consider competing interpretations of the attack 
in 1980 following the Iranian Revolution in 1979. Was 
Hussein seizing an opportunity or merely seeking to disarm 
Iranian fervor to export the revolution, a fervor magnified by 
the disorder in the Iranian polity and economy? (Karsh 1987). 

22. Awalary regressions were run and multcollinearity 
among the measures of domestic turmoil within challenger 
and target was high (> .70) in some cases. Separate tions 
were run with the highly correlated domestic les ex- 
cluded, and the results were not significantly different. The 
signs on the coeffiaents remained the same, and the t-ratlos 
were a bit higher; but none of the domestic variables that are 
statistically insignificant in Table 2 were significant in these 
separate equations. Autocorrelation is another potential prob- 
lem. Unfortunately, we are unable to correct for autocorrela- 
tion ın a probit model. We did estimate our equation with 
ordinary least squares, and the Durbin-Watson statistic indi- 
cated no first-order autocorrelation. This test cannot be con- 
sidered conclusive, but it does suggest that autocorrelation in 
our data is not a significant problem. 

23. The formula for the calibration index is CI = SUM- 


frequency of target event in category j, and N, = the number 
of observations in category j. 

24. The marginal impact of the variables presented in Table 
3 is calculated by changing the value of a single variable while 
holding all other vanables in the model (Table 2) at their mean 
value. The change in the location on the cumulative standard 
normal distribution is then converted into the percentage 
change in the probability of succesaful deterrence. 

25. Similar results are obtained when the z-scores for 
protest and rebellion levels are based on the population of 
cases. 

26. The coefficient in Table 2 is for the varlable measurmg 
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the interactian between uncertainty and the lagged z-score for 
protest. The interactive varlables for uncertainty and the 
x-scores for rebellion did not produce significantly different 
results. 

27. Alternative measures of n, which utilized 
z-scores for levels of protest or the annual number of days of 
rebellion, produced coefficlents with the same sign but lower 
t-ratlos. 
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IS TALK REALLY CHEAP? PROMPTING CONVERSATION BETWEEN 
CRITICAL THEORY AND RATIONAL CHOICE 


JAMES JOHNSON University of Rochester 


ritical theory and rational choice theory share both overlapping concerns and parallel 
theoretical weaknesses. Specifically, both critical theorists and rational choice theorists are 
preoccupied with determining what rational can mean in the realm of social and political 
interaction. I show in a provisional way how game theory extends and deepens the critical theorists’ 


basic intuition that unembellished strategic rationality cannot adequately sustain social and 


political 


interaction. And I suggest how critical theory identifies a mechanism underlying the force of the 
“cheap talk” that game theorists introduce in hopes of circumscribing the indeterminacy generated by 
their models. My goal is to stimulate productive conversation between what are typically considered 


discordant research traditions. 


In fact, the first task of rational choice theory must be to 

circumscribe its own limits. 
—Elster, The Cement of Society 

Critical theory does not relate to established lines of 


research as a competitor, . . . it attempts to explain the 
specific limitations and relative rights of those ap- 


—Habermas, The Theory of Communicative Action 


One seeks a midwife for his thoughts, another someone 
whom he can help: origin of a good conversation. 
—Nietzsche, Beyond Good and Evil 


ritical theory and rational choice theory—ex- 
( emplified by Jurgen Habermas’ theory of com- 

municative action and noncooperative game 
theory, respectively—converge in improbable but po- 
tentially productive ways at the intersection of the 
three epigraphs. This convergence is improbable be- 
cause critical theorists and e theorists are at best 
indifferent to each oth work. It is potentially 
productive insofar as, by demonstrating mutual rele- 
vance and common concerns, it not only charts a 
tentative course beyond indifference but, in the pro- 
cess, extends the promise of enhanced theoretical 
understanding of social and political interaction. I 
hope that calling attention to the convergent tasks of 
critical theory and rational choice can insti 
“good conversation” between these apparently dis- 
cordant research traditions. I will consequently begin 
by indicating in Hie hci en A why this intention 
is not quite so ed as both critical theorists and 
game theorists might at first 

Habermas explicitly locates his theory of commu- 

nicative action in the lineage of critical theory repre- 
sented by Theodor Adorno, Max Horkheimer, and 
Herbert Marcuse.’ He nonetheless reproaches earlier 
versions of critical theory on three interrelated 
counts: 


In the first place, Critical Theory never really took the 
theoretical contributions of the social sciences and ana- 
lytical philosophy seriously. It never engaged with them 
systematically, as it should have done, given its own 
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intentions. Hence, secondly, it took refuge in an abstract 

of instrumental reason and made only a limited 
contribution to the empirical analysis of the over-com- 
plex reality of our society. And finally, it failed to give an 
unambiguous account of its own normative foundations, 
its own status. (quoted in Dews 1986, 49) 


I will not consider whether this indictment is fair. It is 
more important, for present purposes, only to note 
that Habermas seeks to distance his theory of com- 
municative action from the work of his predecessors 
on each of these counts. 

Consider Habermas’ response to these complaints 
in reverse order. First, he advances the notion of 
communicative reason as the centerpiece of “a social 
theory concerned to validate its own critical stan- 
dards” (1984, »«x<dx). Taking strategic rationality as a 
counterpoint, Habermas di icts communicative rea- 
son—embodied in ere = truth, rightness, 
and sincerity that are implicitly and raised 
in human s an PRATA RA pragmatic pre- 
supposition of language use and hence of social 
interaction. By thus providing * se ate ed ground- 
ing of the concept of Eaton! ” he hopes to establish 
the normative basis for his critical theory (Dews 1986, 
49). Second, Habermas insists that strategic ration- 
ality cannot by itself successfully coordinate social 
and political interaction (White 1988, 25). In order to 
avoid resorting to “abstract critique,” however, he 
anchors an encompassing theory of action in the 
concept of communicative reason. In this way, he 
aims simultaneously to concede the importance of 
strategic rationality and dislodge it from the center of 
theoretical attention. Finally, Habermas expressly 
distances his theoretical ent from the tradi- 
tional self-conceptions of philosophy. He casts it 
instead as a “research program” intended to contrib- 
ute to an empirically oriented critical social theory 
(1984, xxix, 274; 1987b, 375). In this way, he aspires to 
take seriously the “theoretical contributions of the 
social sciences,” suitably disencumbered of what he 
considers misplaced positivist pretensions. 

Given these intentions it is somewhat surprising 
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that critical theorists do not engage game theory 
(surely the most systematic social scientific analysis of 
strategic action) in an g like a serious manner. 

concedes the value of game theory for 
understanding strategic action only in passing (1984, 
86, 88n.; 1991, 242). Other critical theorists strike an 
even less concessive stance. If they consider the 
matter at all, they regard game theory as a quite 
foreign undertaking. Convinced of what, following 
Habermas, we might call the “specific limitations” of 
game theory, critical theorists fail to concede its 
‘relative rights.” 

Thomas McCarthy, whose work is in other respects 
exemplary, is representative here. He announces, 
also in passing, that he will avoid “rehearsing the 
familiar debates concerning game theoretical ap- 
proaches to the general theory of action” and dis- 
missively depicts such approaches as among the 
“hoarier forms” of “modern social theory” (1991, 
65-66). Like other critical theorists, he admonishes 
game theorists for reductively “conceptualizing social 
relations as strategic relations and social interaction 
as strategic interaction” and seems not to consider 
what they might learn from such an exercise (ibid.). 

te such resistance, critical theorists might 
indeed learn from noncooperative game theory.” The 
latter constitutes a thoroughgoing attempt to probe 
the nature and limits of strategic rationality by recon- 
structing the performance of strategically competent 
actors in settings where binding communication is 
precluded.’ The unintended upshot of this effort is to 
demonstrate systematically what critical theorists 
suspect, namely, that in many settings strategic ra- 
tionality alone does not suffice to sustain soctal rela- 
tions. In fact, formal game-theoretic results show that 
in d ic settings, strategic interaction generates 
widespread indeterminacy in the form of multiple 
equilibria and attendant coordination problems. This 
disquieting conclusion, especially in light of how 
some game theorists seek to remedy it by incorporat- 
ing communication into their models, in turn pro- 
vides warrant for suspecting that something like 
communicative reason as Habermas envisions it ex- 
ists and functions to coordinate social and political 
interaction. 

This prospect might well entice critical theorists 
into a conversation with game theorists. But what of 
game theorists? What might they learn from the 
theory of communicative action? The answer to these 
questions comes into sharper focus if we recall the 
problem of whether and how rational choice theory 
might circumscribe its own limits. The “scope of 
game theory itself is challenged only when a critic 
calls for consideration of a factor that is intrinsicall 
impossible to represent in a game theoretic model” 
(Myerson 1992, 66). Leaving aside, for now, vagaries 
surrounding the phrase intrinsically t le, the 
indeterminacy manifest in multiple equilibria seems 
to mark one important limit to game theory (Kreps 
1990a, 95-102; Myerson 1992, 67-68). As just men- 
tioned, game theorists themselves try to build com- 
munication into their models as a way of circumscrib- 


so alana ed (Crawford 1990). But they do not 
offer a compelling account of the force of communi- 
cation in coordinating interaction. Critical theorists 
not only. propose a mechanism underlying the force 
of communication but do so in ways that in important 
respects, are consonant with game theorists’ enter- 


prise. 

My argument will be provisional, following a con- 
versational pattern that focuses first on w esses 
in the theory of communicative action, then turns to 
limits of game theory, and finally (with these limits 
and weaknesses in mind) explores the terrain on 
which a conversation between the theory of commu- 
nicative action and game theory might be joined. My 
intention, however, is not to simulate a conversation 
between critical theorists and game theorists. It is to 
provide reasons why they might pursue one them- 
selves. 


VALIDITY CLAIMS IN THE THEORY 
OF COMMUNICATIVE ACTION 


Habermas seeks to establish normative foundations 
for critical social theory in a “comprehensive concept 
of communicative rationality” (1984, 14). He insists 
that rationality is not a disembodied notion, that it 
“has less to do with the possession of knowledge 
than with how ing and acting subjects acquire 
and use knowledge’ (ibid., 8; idem 1987a, 314). In 
particular, he that the primary criterion for 
ascertaining the rationality or otherwise of an action 
is whether it can be defended in the face of criticism 
(1984, 16). 

Habermas anchors his entire theoretical enterprise 

in a categorical distinction between two sorts of 
e social action (1984, 84-101, 286-87).° Stra- 
tegic action, on his.account, is oriented toward suc- 
cess. It coordinates interaction via influence. Com- 
municative action, by contrast, operates in the 
medium of language and is oriented toward reaching 
understanding. It coordinates interaction via consent 
or rational agreement. Parties to communicative ac- 
tion aim cooperatively to negotiate shared under- 
standings of the nature of their interactions. 

In communicative action, competent raise 
and respond to “exactly three criticizable validity 
claims”—truth, rightness, and sincerity—depending 
on whether they are taking up a relation to the 
objective, social, or subjective world (Habermas 1984, 
99, 307-8; idem 1991, 314). In everyday communica- 
tive practice, they do so naively and implicitly; in 
argument or discourse, they do so reflectively and 
explicitly. Communicative action derives its force 
from the potential for rational agreement embodied 
in validity claims.° More specifically, it derives force 
from the tee, necessarily extended by compe- 
tent , to redeem, in the event they are 
challenged, the validity claims raised by their utter- 
ances (Habermas 1984, 302; idem 1985, 170; idem 
1990, 58-59). This guarantee represents the “telos of 
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mutual understanding” that Habermas claims is in- 
herent in human communication (Dews 1986, 99). 

Habermas insists that the process of raising and 
responding to validity claims is not a contingent 
aspect of language use (1991, 238). It constitutes the 
unavoidable PORRA presupposition of communica- 
tive interaction. this sense, competent speakers 
have no an Any social actor who attempts 
consistently to deny that his or her utterances raise 
validity claims faces a “performative contradiction.” 
The very denial es criteria of valid argumen- 
tation in terms of which it can be recognized as such.® 

This is the barest sketch of Habermas’ complex 
argument. From it, however, one can see that validity 
claims are “central” to the idea of communicative 
action (Habermas 1984, 10). This sketch also raises a 
fairly obvious question. What sort of argument does 
Habermas advance for the existence of validity 
claims? Habermas’ entire project rides on his ability 
to answer this question persuasively. His theory is 
plausible only to the extent that he can demonstrate 
how rational agreement or consent, operating in the 
medium of language, coordinates social interaction 
(ibid., 278, 298; idem 1985, 169-70). And agreement 
or consent, in turn, em because mutu- 
ally recognize the binding force of the validity claims 
raised in their speech acts (1985, 153; 1987b, 120). 

Habermas uses speech act theory to explicate the 
concept of communicative action and to set it off from 
strategic action. With certain important qualifica- 
tions, he differentiates communicative and strategic 
action in terms of the illocutionary aims pursued in 
the former and the perlocutionary effects sought 
through the latter (1984, 295). His argument on this 
score has been forcefully criticized, and I will not 
reiterate those complaints here.? The difficulty, for 
present purposes, is that Habermas’ analysis of 

acts is not itself an argument for validity 
claims.’° Instead, it presumes that validity claims 
exist and function to coordinate social interaction: 
“Validity claims ... give the illocutionary act a 
rationally motivating force’ (Habermas 1979, 65; 
idem 1984, 304). 

Habermas, then, presumes—but does not show— 
that there is a telos of understanding built into the 
validity basis of human speech. Not surprisingly, 
critics ask to be convinced of this (Wood 1985). It is, 
however, important to note that Habermas actively 
engages his critics to a remarkable degree and, in the 
process, attempts to clarify or remedy what they take 
to be troublesome aspects of his work (e.g., Haber- 
mas 1991). So while there is perhaps reason to be 
skeptical of his theory as currently formulated, there 
also is good reason to suspect that he will continue to 
address its current weaknesses. I hope (1) by taking 
game theory seriously, to sharpen and extend Hab- 
ermas’ insight that strategic rationality cannot by 
itself coordinate social and political interaction, and 
(2) to dispell skepticism about the more constructive 
dimensions of Habermas’ critical theory by suggest- 
ing that communication, rather than some more 
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standardly recognized mechanism such as social 
norms, functions to coordinate social and political 
interaction. 


THE IDEA OF STRATEGIC 
COMPETENCE 


Habermas populates his theory of communicative 
action with actors who are competent language users. 


He es, that is, that actors are ““communica- 
ae y competent” in the sense that they have a 

ae ity not simply to produce grammat- 
Pal sentences but to raise and respond to the validity 


claims implicit in everyday language use (1979, 26- 
29). This, however, is only one among several sorts of 
“interactive competence” that he attributes to social 
actors." 

Game theorists, by analogy, attribute to actors a 

“unique human capacity for strategic behavior” (El- 
ster 1979, 2, 9-18). They populate their models with 
actors who are strategically competent, who are capa- 
ble of engaging in strategic rather than merely instru- 
mental or parametric action.’ Game theorists, that is, 
presume that social actors can (1) understand that 
their environment partly consists of other intentional 
agents and (2) recognize those others as equally 
rational. These generalized capacities enable social 
actors to proceed strategically by attempting to ac- 
commodate the anticipated actions of relevant others 
when formulating their own plans. 

Habermas, too, presumes that social agents are 
strategically competent in something like the sense 
just sketched. He implies this in his typology of 
action and in his remarks on the scope of reconstruc- 
tive theory (see my earlier work, Johnson 1991a, 
1991b). But he perhaps most clearly relies on the 
notion of strategic competence in his account of the 
development of “m consciousness” defined as 
“the ability to make use of interactive competence for 
consciously processing morally relevant conflicts of 
action” e bermas 1979, 88). He has in mind, specif- 
ically, the ability of social actors discursively to exam- 
ine the validity—and thereby potentially establish the 
legitimacy—of established norms. Yet Habermas 
shows how the very capacity to engage in norma- 
tively governed action that such practical discourse 
presupposes can emerge only in intimate relation to 
the development of strategic competence. 

uses the theory of communicative action 
as a framework to reconstruct the interrelated pro- 
cesses of social and moral development that generate 
mature moral consciousness. Hlaborating on work by 
developmental psychologists J. H. Flavell, Lawrence 
Kohlberg, and Robert Selman, he views this as a 
complex learning process in which the child’s chronic 
inability successfully to navigate particular sorts of 
interaction precipitates the transition from one devel- 
opmental stage to the next. Habermas portrays de- 


velopment as a dynamic process of “creative reorga- 
nization” in which capacities constitutive of prior 
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stages are taken up and transformed in the transition 
to subsequent stages (1990, 125). 

The point at which, according to Habermas, stra- 
tegic competence plays a decisive developmental role 
is with the transition from the preconventional to the 
conventional sta tage of interaction. In part, this transi- 
tion consists in “the restructuring of preconventional 
competitive behavior into strategic action”; «at this 
juncture the child becomes able to appreciate how his 
own actions are situated in a web of social interde- 
pendencies: “At the conventional level the character- 
istic innovation was the actor’s ability to view himself 
in reciprocal relation to others as a participant in a 
process of action and at the same time to step outside 
and observe himself as a constituent part of interac- 
tion” (Habermas 1990, 159). Moreover, the child 
begins to recognize others as rational agents: “Alter 
stops being ived as someone whose actions are 
determined by shifting needs and interests and is 
now perceived as a subject who intuitively follows 
rules of rational choice” (p. 150). With the transition 
from the mventional to conventional stage, 
therefore, the child becomes strategically competent. 

Habermas portrays the development of strategic 
competence as a necessary precondition of the child’s 
emerging capacity to engage in normatively regulated 
interaction. He summarizes this point as follows: 

the conventional stage of interaction is characterized by 

the rise of two contrasting types of interaction: state 
action and norm ered interaction. Owing to 
integration of the o perspective into the sphere of 

Puerto Ge cilia an one eee 

his own participation in them, as occurrences in an 

objective world. This makes possible the development of 

a purely success oriented type of action as an extrapola- 

tion of conflict behavior guided by self-interest. At the 

same time that strategic action is being acquired through 
practice, its opposite, non-strategic action, comes into 
view. Once the perception of social interaction is differen- 
tiated in this way, the Ce child cannot avoid the 
necessity of also reorganizin es of nonstrategic ac- 
tion that had been left Pehini left behing in his development, so to 
speak, to bring them into line with the conventional 
level. What this means is that a social world of norm- 
guided interactions open to thematization comes to be 
set off against the background of the lifeworld. (Haber- 

mas 1990, 140) 

As I understand abenmiad account of this dynamic, 
the capacity to engage in normatively regulated ac- 
tion both presupposes the emergence of strategic 
competence and compels further tion of 
prestrategic competitive behavior (pp. 141-52). I will 
not examine the details of his discussion. My point 
here is simply to indicate that “the transformation of 
interest-governed conflict behavior into ahs ac- 
tion” is among “the structural preconditions o 
municative action” (p. 158). 

E 


TWO DIFFICULTIES 


Strategic competence is, on Habermas’ account, cru- 
cial to the development of full moral consciousness. 


ee ee 
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This provides critical theorists with a forceful reason 
to take seriously game-theoretic accounts of how 
strategic com ce manifests itself in performance. 
We can fo this reason by considering two diffi- 
culties that the idea of strategic competence reveals in 
the theory of communicative action. 

First, Habermas’ account of sociomoral develop- 
ment recapitulates a basic deficiency in his theory. 
Specifically, his categorical distinction between action 
oriented to success and action oriented toward reach- 
ing understanding is insufficiently nuanced. In his 
typology of rational action, for example, this misleads 
Habermas into depicting strategic action as essen- 
tially egoistic and atomistic Johnson 1991a). In the 
present context, it similarly prevents him from fully 
appreciating the degree to which “strategic action” 
actually “comes to be differentiated from competitive 
behavior” in the developmental process 
1990, 150; my emphasis). This shortcoming manifests 
itself as a crucial ambiguity at the center of Habermas’ 
reconstruction of sociomoral development. 

Habermas insists that in developmental models 
such as his own, the transition from one stage to 
another involves thoroughgoing reorganization of 
the principles governing the earlier stage; and he 
sharply criticizes Kohlberg for failing to demonstrate 
how the latter’s theory of moral development articu- 
lates such a stage structure (Habermas 1990, 127-28). 
Yet, in the long passage just cited, Habermas depicts 
the emergence of strategic competence as simply an 

“extrapolation of conflict behavior guided by self- 
interest.” He then proceeds to elucidate the transition 
from preconventional competition to conventional 
strategic action by reference to an experimental study 
reported by J. H. Flavell that captures a pure-conflict, 
constant-sum game (ibid., 148-50). 

At a critical point in his treatment of moral devel- 
opment, then, Habermas mistakenly conflates strate- 
gic interaction with constant-sum, pure-conflict situ- 
ations. Here, as elsewhere in his theory, Habermas 
obscures the by. now commonplace observation that 
mixed motivations are central ingredients in most 
strategic interactions (Schelling 1960, 88-89). This 
reinforces the overly stark opposition he draws be- 
tween strategic and communicative action. And be- 
cause it leads him to overlook the particular ways that 
strategic actors presuppose a broader structure of 
communication in order to coordinate social and 
political interaction successfully, it prevents Haber- 
mas from consistently appreciating that strategic ac- 
tion is a form of social action Johnson 1991a). 

In a pure-conflict, constant-sum setting, each 
player is driven eh self-interest to minimize the 
maximum payoff to the opponent, thereby ensuring 
himself the greatest AA In more routine 
variable-sum interactions, by contrast, players have 
mixed motives. The return to each depends, to some 
peaa or lesser extent, on whether, and how suc- 
cessfully each is able to coordinate with relevant 
others." This need to coordinate renders variable- 
sum interactions truly strategic. It also establishes a 
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crucial role for communication in strategic interac- 

tion. The contrast with zero-sum settings is striking. 
In a zero-sum game the analyst is really dealing with 
only a single center of consciousness, a single source of 
decision. True, there are two players, each with his own 
consciousness; but minimax strategy converts the situa- 
tion into one involving two essentially unilateral deci- 
sions. ... No social perception is involved. But in a 
mixed-motive game, two or more centers of conscious- 
nese are dependent on each other in an essential way. 
Something has to be communicated. (Schelling 1960, 163; 
emphasis mine) 


Game theorists have struggled in recent years to 
account for how communication operates as a mech- 
anism for coordinating social and political interaction. 
I claim in later sections that this provides the ground 
upon which critical theorists and game theorists 
might join in uctive conversation. 
econd, himself mentions an especially 
germane difficulty that his presumption of strategic 
competence underscores. He notes that—like “any 
approach that distinguishes competence from perfor- 
mance’—his reconstruction of sociomoral develo 
ment raises a vexing methodological problem. 
particular: 
Such theoretical approaches face specific measurement 
problems because competence can be captured only in its 
concrete manifestations, that is, only in performance. 
Only insofar as these measurement problems have been 
solved can we isolate factors determining performance 
from theoretically postulated competences. It may be 
helpful to distingulah factors determining rmance 
that, as sina or pial ae pian ke must or can 


accom: from the braking and 
inhibiting facto une . (Habermas 1990, 187) 


The notion of strategic competence provides an in- 
structive basis for exploring the implications of this 
statement. Consider two sets of experimental findings. 

On the one hand, developmental psychologists 
have determined that as early as six to nine years of 
age children become able both to entertain second- 
order states (beliefs about beliefs, intentions about 
beliefs, etc.) themselves and to attribute such states to 
others. As the psychologists TE this r 
for recursive thought is an in 
of strategic rationality (Perner 1988; ii and Wim. 
mer 1985). 

On the other hand, experimental evidence also 
suggests that even in relatively elementary ne 
tions, mature actors frequently do not avail 
selves of their capacity for strategic thinking. Exper- 
imental subjects, that is, proceed parametricall 1y, 
rather than strategically. They do not recognize o 
ers as equally rational agents whose intentions must 
be anticipated and accommodated as the subjects 
themselves formulate their own ing strategies 
(Bazerman and Carroll 1985, 252, 258-59). This sort of 
parametric interaction frequently generates outcomes 
that are undesirable from both individual and collec- 
tive e 
T together, this pair of experimental results 
highlights the complexities involved in identifying 
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the “braking and inhibiting factors” that might inter- 
fere with how strategic competence manifests itself in 
performance. Critical theorists would likely attribute 
the sorts of distorted interaction reported in the 
second set of experimental results to the influence of 
what Habermas calls “‘non-generalizable interests” 
(1984, 35). The psychologists who conducted the 
experiments advance a rival interpretation. They con- 
clude, instead, that experimental subjects resort to 
parametric thinking in an effort to render bargainin. g 
situations cognitively tractable (Bazerman and Carro 
1985, 260). 

This sort of conflict of interpretation is theoretically 
disconcerting. However, by appropriating game-the- 
oretic insights, critical theorists could substantially 
mitigate such difficulties. To pon Habermas, 
formal game-theoretic models capture the perfor- 
mance of strategically competent actors. In this sense, 
game theory is best understood as a reconstructive 
theory of strategic rationality Johnson 1991b). Recon- 
structive theories, according to Habermas, provide 
formal analyses of the basic interactive com nces 
of social actors (1979, 8-14; 1990, 21-42). “ace 
quire a critical function” to the extent tar they 

explain deviant cases” (idem 1990, 31-32). Critical 
theorists, for example, frequently assert that nongen- 
eralizable interests distort or inhibit social interaction. 
Well-known game-theoretic results function critically 
by sustaining such assertions. Indeed, game theorists 
identify entire classes of strategic interaction that 
generate inefficient equilibria because relevant parties 
act solely out of narrow self-interest.” 

Critical theory, however, cannot content itself with 
rhea ate “deviant cases.” The very notion of 
deviance implies a background of standard cases free, 
at least in ae eta of distorting factors. In that 
sense, a critical rea ding of game theory, too, must 
discharge a “theoretical” function by facilitating for- 
mal analysis of standard strategic interaction (ibid., 
32). At this level, however, critical theorists confront 
a rather peculiar situation, because formal game- 
theoretic models provide insight into the systematic 
limits of strategic rationality. 

Game-theoretic results not only demonstrate that 
strategic competence is somehow distorted, as in the 
deviant cases mentioned. They also show how per- 
vasive indeterminacy besets the strategically compe- 
tent actors who populate game-theoretic models even 
where, as in coordination problems, the “braking and 
inhibiting” effects of nongeneralizable interests are 
minimized or bracketed entirely. This indeterminacy 
ensues because players face “strategic uncertainty” in 
the sense that they each know all of the options 
available to relevant others but do not know which 
option those others will actually pursue.’ It is this 
sort of uncertainty, for example, that the investiga- 
tors invoke to explain why the subjects in the bar- 
gaining experiments reported earlier resort to para- 
metric, rather than strategic, thinking. But the 
theoretical importance of strategic uncertainty ex- 
tends well beyond those particular experimental re- 
sults. It suggests that strategic competence is a pre- 
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carious achievement, sree decid not only to the 
distorting pressures of selfish motivation but also to 
endogenous limits, namely, the persistent indetermi- 
nacy that derives from strategic uncertainty. 

Game theorists have devoted considerable energy 
to the task of tracing the implications of this insight in 
their models. They do not simply demonstrate that 
strategic rationality alone cannot adequately coordi- 
nate social and political interaction, but they demon- 
strate more systematically and precisely why this is 
so. In so doing, game-theoretic results extend the 
basic negative insight from which Habermas pro- 
ceeds in a way that makes it deeper and more 
incisive. 


INTERPRETING GAME THEORY 


I shall now advance a compressed and deliberately 
partial history of game theory.” I focus almost exclu- 
sively on the limits of game theory and especially on 
the indeterminacy that many game-theoretic models 
generate. A more balanced account would obviously 
aad gece appreciation of the range of situations 
in w game theorists demonstrate that strategic 
rationality can coordinate social and political interac- 
tion (Kreps 1990a, 37-91). With that caveat in mind, 
game theorists will not, I hope, find my admittedly 
incomplete record of their en entirely alien. 
Game theorists, like rational choice theorists more 
erally, proceed from a presumption of rationality 
lster 1979, 116-17). They presume, that is, that 
actors are rational in the minimal sense that they are 
purposive and, in most situations of consequence, 
consistent." Thus, when game theorists encounter 
apparently irrational behavior, this methodological 
presumption directs them to scrutinize the broader 
situation or context for an indication of how the 
perplexing action might be construed as rational. 
Situations of strategic interdependence like those 
captured in game-theoretic models unexpectedly 
complicate this methodological stricture. In strategic 
settings, each agent’s action is contingent upon the 
action of relevant others. Because, for each agent, the 
context of interaction is constituted partly ok 
intentional agents, it cannot be treated as a parame- 
ter. As a result, the apparently straightforward idea 
of rationality no longer provides solid theoretical 
moorings. 
Game theory is the formal study of the rational, consis- 
tent expectations that ants can have about each 
other’s choices. It is . . . not the empirical study of how 
people make decisions but a deductive theory about the 
conditions that their decisions would have to meet in 
order to be considered “rational,” “consistent,” ornon- 
contradictory.” Of course defining “rational,” “consis- 
tent,” or “noncontradictory,” for interdependent deci- 
sions is itself part of the business of game theory. 
(Schelling 1967, 215) 


Faced with this task, then, “The theory of games... 
does not assume rational behavior; rather it attempts 
to determine what ‘rational’ can mean when an 
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individual is confronted with the problem of optimal 
behavior in games and equivalent situations” (Mor- 
genstern 1968, 62). In strategic situations, as Schelling 
and Morgenstern testify, the concept of rationality 
itself calls out for scrutiny. The objective becomes “to 
determine what ‘rational’ can mean.” 

Given this conception of their undertaking, game 
theorists rapidly encounter profound conceptual dif- 
ficulties. Indeed, one critic concludes that 

game theory addresses itself to the ... problem that 

arises whenever an ... actor takes into account the 

le reactions to his own decisions of the other 
actors. To my mind, the main product of the very elegant 

a tus of game theory has been to demonstrate quite 

ly that it is virtually impossible to define an unam- 
biguous criterion of rationality for this class of situations 

(or what amounts to the same thing, a definitive defini- 

tion of the “solution” of a game). (Simon 1979, vol. 2, 

486-87)" 


This observation goes to the core of game theory. In 
order to grasp its force, we need to be clear about 
some elementary technical concepts. 

In game theory, a “solution” consists of a definite 
prediction regarding what strategically rational play- 
ers will do in the situation being modeled (Kreps 
1990a, 29-30). Initially, it was supposed that this 
consisted largely of identifying an equilibrium point 
that would terminate the potentially infinite regress 
of reciprocal expectations unleashed as players 

t to antictpate what other players would do and 
adjust their strategies accordingly (Elster 1979, 19). In 
game theory, an “equilibrium” identifies a strategy 
combination specifying each player's best response to 
the anticipated actions of relevant others. Once 
reached, an ium is self-enforcing in the sense 
that no player has any incentive to depart unilaterally 
from his or her equilibrium strategy. 

An. equilibrium point, however, is only a neces- 
sary—not a sufficient—condition for the existence of 
a solution. This is because a game might admit either 
of no equilibrium or of several (Elster 1979, 117-23).™ 
For present purposes, consider the problem of mul- 
tiple equilibria: 

The difficulty lies in the fact that almost any interesting 

non-cooperative game—including almost any interesting 


non-cooperative bargaining have a great 
many, and often infinitely many, different equilib- 
rium points. . . . This means that, if all we can say is that 


the outcome of the game will be an equilibrium point (or 

even that it will be a point), then we 

are saying little more than that almost anything can 

happen in the game. (Harsanyi 1977a, 102) 

In short, the world captured by noncooperative a 
theory is plagued by an indeterminacy that, if not 
total, is pervasive. And game theory itself provides 
scant assistance in coming to terms with the indeter- 
minacy it generates (Kreps 1990a, 97). 

Perhaps the best-known example of this indetermi- 
nacy is the so-called “folk theorem” for repeated 
games.” This theorem states that provided players 
accord sufficient weight to future interactions, any 
combination of strategies that ensures each player a 
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payoff greater than could be obtained by proceeding 
unilaterally can be sustained as an ium. In an 
iterated ners dilemma, for instance, it is well 
known that dynamic considerations can induce play- 
ers to cooperate. The folk theorem suggests that in 
such situations repetition also fosters indeterminacy 
in the form of a “bewildering wealth” of equilibria on 
which players might potentially converge (Aumann 
1981, 16). 

Confronted with this sort of disquieting result, 
game theorists have a limited number of options: 


A model with no equilibrium or with sre aan Sir ER 
is underspecified. The modeler has failed to provide a 


full and precise prediction of what will happen. One 
option is to admit that his theory is incomplete: an 
admission of incompleteness like the Folk Theorem .. . 
is a valuable negative result. ... Another option is to 
renew the attack by changing the game’s description or 
the solution concept. (Rasmusen 1989, 


Technical game theorists have primarily pursued the 
second option by devising new solution concepts.” 
They have advanced several “equilibri refine- 
ments” intended to circumscribe range of inde- 
terminacy in their models. 

The details of this technical work are unimportant 
here. What is significant is the rapid proliferation of 
solution concepts it has generated. 


The situation is particularly confusing in respect of the 
noncooperative analysis of games with some dynamic 
ae in which the choice of one move or another 
a ea of the game may convey valuable infor- 
oat to other players. Without pausing for breath 
it is easy to name at least ten rival um notions for 
which a serious case can be made that here is the “right” 
solution concept for such games. (Binmore 1990, 151) 


This, as I understand it, is the current state of the art 
in noncooperative game theory (Kreps 1990a, 108- 
28). The indeterminacy revealed in the technical 
literature has elicited a variety of solution concepts 
that reflect divergent, not entirely convincing notions 
of “what ‘rational’ can mean” in strategic settings. 
My intent in recounting this attenuated history of 
game theory is not to suggest that it is impossible in 
principle that game theorists might bring some order 
to the “confusing” theoretical situation in which they 
find themselves. Rather, I want to suggest that it 
dramatically underscores the importance of the first 
option Rasmusen mentions. It is plausible to treat the 
pervasive indeterminacy generated in game-theoretic 
models as what he calls “a valuable negative re- 
sult.’ More specifically, it is plausible to interpret 
this indeterminacy as identifying, however provi- 
sionally, the limits of strategic rationality as a mech- 
anism for coordinating social and political interaction. 
On this interpretation, game theorists have implic- 
itly begun to chart the limits not only of strategic 
rationality but of their own theory, as well. This 
suggestion is not unprecedented. Some years ago, 
Anatol Rapoport observed, “The great philosophical 
value of game theory is in its power to reveal its own 
incompleteness. Game-theoretical analysis, if pur- 
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sued to its completion, perforce leads us to consider 
other than strategic modes of thought” (1966, 214). 
The point here is not that actual social and political 
practices generate indeterminate outcomes but that in 
the austere world captured by formal game-theoretic 
models, unembellished strategic rationality does so 
(Elster 1989, 85). And this, as Rapoport suggests, 
prompts the suspicion that nonstrategic factors ac- 
count for the discrepancy between theoretical inde- 
terminacy and more settled social and political prac- 
tice. 


IS TALK REALLY CHEAP? 


This is the juncture where a conversation between 
critical theory and game theory can be joined in 
earnest. Game theorists might counter the chronicle I 
have presented by claiming that insofar as their 
theory at least begins to specify its own limits, they 
need not rely on critical theory to perform that task. 
They might, for instance, subscribe to the following 
estimate of their theoretical predicament: “All this 
may sound very slippery and unsatisfactory. There 
are no firm predictions, no falsifiability. If our theory 
oes not to work, we don’t lose any sleep. ‘Ration- 
ty is just one of the relevant factors,’ we say 
blandly; ‘here som ne was at work’” (Au- 
mann 1985, 37). Rather endorse this impassive 
, I want to suggest in a preliminary way that 
critical theorists might advance a distinctive sun nh 
tation of game-theoretic results by identifying w 
beyond strategic rationality, is at work in coordinat- 
ing social and political interaction. The “something 
else” that they identify, of course, is precisely the 
binding force of acts. 

In his theory of communicative action, Habermas 
seeks to reconstruct “institutionally unbound” 
speech acts, that is, utterances deriving force as 
mechanisms for coordinating social interaction solely 
from universal validity claims, rather than from the 
contingent normative or institutional context in 
which they are advanced (1979, 38-40, 60-61; 1984, 
295, 440, n. 40). So, too, non waa bes game theory 
reconstructs “institutionally d” strategic ac- 
tion. It aspires to identify equilibrium outcomes sus- 
tained solely by the choices of strategically rational 
actors. For that purpose, it standardly treats institu- 
tions, culture, and so on as “incidental” or “inessen- 
tial” detail and relegates them to the “boundary 
conditions’ that tie the modeled structure to its un- 
modeled environment’ (Schelling 1960, 76, 106; Shu- 
bik 1982, 11-13). Game theory demonstrates how 
strategic interaction in so stark an environment gen- 
erates rampant indeterminacy. It thus makes conspic- 
uous the need to identify additional, nonstrategic 
mechanisms that coordinate social and political inter- ; 
action. 

Critical theorists identify just such a mechaniam— 
the binding force of validity claims raised in commu- 
nicative action.* Game theorists have indeed intro- 
duced communication between players in an effort to 
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circumsceribe the indeterminacy generated by their 
models. The problem is that noncooperative 
theory by definition captures a hypothetical world 
where even such communication as is allowed is 
nonbinding. This obviously imposes a severe con- 
straint on the effectiveness of communication in 
game-theoretic models. It also affords critical theo- 
rists an opening from which to advance a distinctive 
interpretation of the limits of game theory. 

The players who populate game-theoretic models 
have access to two analytically distinct types of com- 
munication (Farrell 1990, 3; Kreps 1990b, 388-89).”” 
The first type consists of sometimes tacit, always 
costly signals that are rather easily modeled as moves 
in a game-theoretic framework. It is a form of what 
Habermas calls “linguistically mediated strategic ac- 
tion,” in which players concerned with their own 
success seek for that to influence the choices 
of relevant others (1984, 295). Since any such message 
a player communicates is directly colored by his 

ces over outcomes, signaling raises vexing 
questions of credibility that inhibit its capacity to 
coordinate interaction. Indeed, as noted earlier, the 
rival and not entirely compelling equilibrium refine- 
ments that game theorists advance are designed to 
circumscribe, to some extent, the chance that players 
will either convey or believe incredible messages 
(Farrell 1990, 4). This sort of communication thus 
serves, in the first instance, as much to accentuate, as 
to resolve, the theoretical difficulties that currently 
beset game theory. 

The other type of communication available to play- 
ers in game-theoretic models differs from the costly 
signals just discussed in two ways. First, it consists of 
talk that game theorists deem cheap on the grounds 
that since any information it conveys is costless and 
unverifiable, it has no direct bearing on players’ 
payoffs (Crawford 1990; Schelling 1960, 117). Second, 
it fits rather uneasily into game-theoretic models. 
Because cheap talk takes place during one or more 
rounds of preplay communication, it resists exhaus- 
tive formalization (Kreps 1990b, 388-89). Despite 
these apparent difficulties, however, experimental 
evidence and, more importantly, some recent formal 
results indicate that even in austere game-theoretic 
environments, cheap talk has un ed effects 
Sian 1990). In game theoretic models of bar- 

gaining, for example, strategic uncertainty generates 
multi e equilibria and attendant coordination prob- 

Din such settings cheap talk functions, within 
ire to coordinate players’ expectations (ibid.). 

Game theorists simply lack the conceptual re- 
sources to account for the binding force of cheap 
talk.® While they recognize that it seems to coordi- 
nate expectations effectively, are at a loss to 
explain how it does so. In their ah A talk is cheap 
precisely because it derives force from neither of the 
. sources to which they optically attribute social and 

political coordination: self-enforcing equilibrium out- 
comes generated by individual ENa or else some 
sort of contingent, exogenous enforcement. 
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Critical theory circumvents this theoretical predic- 
ament. Habermas, in effect, asks, “Is talk really 
cheap?” He answers no, not because communication 
is linked to payoffs or to exogenous sources of en- 
forcement but because of the binding force of utter- 
ances per se. At this juncture, Habermas clearly 
pushes inquiry beyond the terrain of game theory. It 
is important, however, to note two things. First, 
game theorists themselves have escorted Habermas 
this far. They not only chart the limits of strategic 
tationality but incisively identify the nature of those 
limits in ways that critical theorists do not. Second, 
while critical theory and game theory seem to diverge 
sharply here, the resolution Habermas implicitly pro- 
poses to the game theorists’ predicament illuminates 
crucial aspects of their research agenda. 

This last point becomes clear if we consider two 
analytically distinct factors that conspire to circum- 
scribe the effectiveness of cheap talk in game-theo- 
retic models: comprehensibility and credibility. Com- 
prehensibility is, for game theorists, the analytically 

more fundamental,” though the less familiar, of the 
two factors (Farrell 1990, 2). If players rely on cheap 
talk to coordinate their expectations, each must, in 
some minimal sense, be able to formulate messages 
that relevant others will understand. Consequently, 
when game theorists incorporate cheap talk into their 
analyses, they tacitly attribute “linguistic compe- 
tence” to each actor in their model. They e, 
that is, that the actors populating their models have 
mastered the grammatical rules of a shared natural 
language and that this mastery enables them to 
produce “comprehensible” sentences 
1979, 20, 26-27). 

The problem for game theorists is that this assump- 
tion introduces an added source of indeterminacy 
into their models. Linguistic competence is a source 
of creativity. It consists of the capacity not simply to 
formulate comprehensible utterances but to do so in 
innovative ways and under novel circumstances. This 
complicates game-theoretic models insofar as it en- 
ables players to formulate neologisms, or unantici- 
pated messages that are not in equilibrium. In 
the context of a common natural language, neolo- 

can, under certain conditions, acquire a focal 
quality that undermines what might otherwise por 
to be the equilibrium expectations of relevant players 
(Farrell 1990, 6-9). 

Given the availability of ce aE credibility, the 

ES factor that constrains the effectiveness of 

talk, confounds matters further still. Even in 
uid y mixed-motive interactions like those modeled 
as coordination problems, the divergent interests of 
relevant players offer an incentive to dissemble or 
misrepresent (Crawford 1990, 216-17; Farrell 1990, 
1).*1 Specifically, each relevant player has an incen- 
tive, however slight, to invoke an available focal 
neologism in hopes that doing so will destabilize 
extant equilibrium expectations and induce another 
more to their liking. 

Game theorists respond to these destabilizing pos- 
sibilities by specifying conditions under which equi- 
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libria, because they are ““neologism-proof,” remain 
viable (Farrell 1990, 2-3, 8-10).” This response raises 
familiar difficulties. A neologism-proof equilibrium 
does not exist in every cheap talk game; and where 
one does exist, it need not be unique. More impor- 
tantly, however, the conceptual strategy underlying 
this refinement is curious. Having implicitly en- 
dowed the players who populate cheap talk models 
with linguistic competence, this response ironically 
seeks to rein them in by, in a sense, stifling the 
creativity that their competence makes possible. Play- 
ers remain capable of formulating neologisms, but 
the range of viable equilibria in a game consists only 
of those immune to their destabilizing effects. 

Habermas approaches this problem in an instruc- 
tively dissimilar way. The game-theoretic strategy 
just discussed seeks to mitigate credibility problems 
by circumscribing the potential for innovation inher- 
ent in linguistic competence. It constraints 
on the effectiveness of potentially destabilizing neol- 
ogisms that players might formulate. Habermas, in- 
stead, seeks to constrain the nongeneralizable inter- 
ests that provide players with incentives to dissemble 
or misrepresent. He, too, presumes that social actors 
are linguistically competent. But as noted earlier, he 
also presumes that they are communicatively compe- 
tent. He insists that they are capable not only of 
producing comprehensible utterances but of embed- 
ding their utterances, however unanticipated they 
may be, in a system of criticizable validity claims to 
truth, rightness, and sincerity (Habermas 1979, 26- 
27). This further competence sustains processes of 
contesting and redeeming validity claims that impose 
pragmatic constraints on the ability of players to 
make utterances that solely express their nongener- 
alizable interests. It thus restricts the sorts of rea- 
sons players might provide in defense of any neolo- 
gism they formulate. Here Habermas identifies what 
game theorists lack—a mechanism that might com- 
pellingly account for the binding force of language in 
strategic interaction. 

On this reading, then, the theory of communicative 
action can account for the effects of what game 
theorists call cheap talk. Yet the account it offers, 
while suggestive, is incomplete; for if, as this reading 
suggests, the system of contestable validity claims 
that lends speech acts binding force provides a plau- 
sible mechanism for grasping the force of cheap talk, 
it also raises a series of g issues. I will mention 
only two. Most obviously, critical theorists need to 
provide a more precise idea of the conditions under 
which language can be expected to coordinate social 
interaction successfully. For example, communicative 
action remains le to pressures of nongener- 
alizable interests. This is perhaps clearest in pure- 
conflict, zero-sum interactions where communica- 
tion, including cheap talk, has no force.** But even in 
more auspicious circumstances, where actors need to 
communicate in order to coordinate their expecta- 
tions, there is no guarantee, even at the reflexive level 
of discourse, that parties to communicative action 


will reach agreement.” More fundamentally, sug- 
gesting that the validity basis of language works to 
coordinate social interaction is not the same as estab- 
lishing how it does so. And, as noted earlier, critical 
theorists lack a persuasive account of the latter. 
Habermas’ theory of communicative action ake 
ently sheds little light on theoretical issues o 
sort. This may seem to vitiate his accomplishment. 
But this conclusion would be, at best, misleading. 
Consider the relative purchase that game theory and 
the theory of communicative action afford us in 
conceptualizing the binding force of cheap talk. Each 
theory identifies factors that disrupt that force. But 
while game theory provides no account of why cheap 
talk can ever succeed, critical theory identifies a 
mechanism to explain how, within constraints, it 
might coordinate social and political interaction. If 
critical theorists have considerable work to do and 
have at hand only some of the conceptual resources 
necessary to the task, game theorists are at a loss over 
where and how to begin. 


CONCLUSION 


My arguments are intentionally preliminary. I 
present them in hopes of initiating a good, if unlikely, 
conversation between critical theorists and game the- 
orists. Skeptics may complain that I do not report any 
“results.” But I anticipate that a conversation of the 
sort I envision would be productive, as well as 
edifying. Where, then, do my arguments leave the 
ay eats parties to this hypothetical conversation? 
ple reading might take my arguments as 
apse Tritical theory. This reading might pro- 
ceed as follows. Both critical theory and game th 
are preoccupied with determining “what ’ ‘rational 
can mean” in the realm of social interaction. Game 
theorists offer a robust analysis of strategic interac- 
tion. In the process, they plot the dual limits of 
strategic rationality and of their own formal recon- 
structions of it. Habermas counsels against the sort of 
impassive position they seem ultimately to adopt i 
the face of these limits. But because, like them, he is 
concerned with “institutionally unbound” interac- 
tion, he resists resorting to exogenous sources, such 
as social norms, culture, or institutions as coordinat- 
ing mechanisms. Instead, he reconstructs a compre- 
hensive theory of rationality anchored in the concept 
of communicative action. The resulting theory of 
communicative action enables Habermas to specify 
the limits of game theory. It also provides the van tage 
point from which he aspires simultaneously to v: 
date the normative presuppositions of his critical 
theory and assess the legitimacy or otherwise of 
prevailing social and political arrangements. 

This reading is, indeed, overly simple. It suggests 
far greater closure than my arguments actually war- 
rant. First, e theorists systematically explore the 
nature and 4 Fmits of strategic rationality in ways that 
do not just bolster, but extend and deepen, critical 
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theorists’ conviction that it cannot by itself sustain 
social and political relations. The former's results 
thus highlight the poverty of the latter’s understand- 
ing of strategic action. Moreover, the sketch of game 
theory that I present is partial. It provides no reason 

e that game theorists are incapable of 
fete oe clarifying the “confusing” state of their disci- 
pline and thereby broadening the range over which 
we might come to expect strategic rationality to 
coordinate social and political interaction effectively. 

Second, following Habermas, critical theorists 
might pursue a persuasive resolution to the predica- 
ment that currently besets game theory. But this 
resolution surely is provisional. It might be chal- 
lenged by game theorists themselves and perhaps by 
others who advance rival accounts of the mechanisms 
underlying discussion-induced cooperation. More- 
over, nothing I have said here copes establishes 
the strongest of Habermas’ claims, namely, that there 
is a telos of understanding intrinsic to human lan- 
guage; that this telos is embodied in a system of 
criticizable validity claims; that these represent the 
unavoidable pragmatic presuppositions of human 
interaction; and that, therefore, in social interaction 
communicative reason is necessarily prior to strategic 
rationality. In order adequately to defend his project 
as he currently formulates it, must justify 
these claims in a more compelling way than he has to 
date (johnson 1991a). My arguments simply suggest 
that attempting such a task is not nearly so prepos- 
terous as critics sometimes make out. 

Finally, game theorists will surely be apprehensive 
about the conversation I propose. If overcoming 
impassivity demands endorsing Habermas’ ambi- 
tious enterprise in its entirety, they might reasonably 
remain skeptical. Yet critical theory itself is not nec- 
essarily committed to his entire agenda. Even sym- 
pathetic observers suspect that “Habermas’ concep- 
ese ee reason and rationalization, theory and 

a sikh ae than his arguments war- 


ats or pr his pro ” This suspicion is surely 
sound. An remedy it ll ee aah g “an 
alternative “ Well gram for criti Lt oe are 


attractive (McCarthy: 19 1991, AE 3 A constructive con- 
versation between critical theorists and game theo- 
rists might illuminate this more modest agenda. 
Whether and how it might then be realized remains 
to be seen. 


Notes 


Thanks to Jack Knight, Joe Heath, Jenny Mansbridge, and J. 
Donald Moon for comments on eartler drafts. Jack, in partic- 
ular, once again helped me see, if not entirely overcome, the 
shortfall from thinking one has made an argument to actually 
making it. 

1. For a critical overview of this earlier work that connects 
tt with Habermas’ concerns, see Held 1980 and Honneth 1987. 
For the broader contours of Habermas’ own project, see 
McCarthy 1978 and White 1988. 

2. Game theorists distinguish between cooperative and 
noncooperative games. The crucial difference is that the 
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former allow for binding communication between players, 
while the latter do not (Binmore 1990, 32). Game theorists 
conmder n games to be analytically fundamen- 
tal (Harsanyi 1977a, 92; Rasmusen 1989, 29). Consequently, I 


imp: 
ration” (Hausman 1989, 115). On the reading I present, 
game-theoretic models are formal explorations of 
our standard concept of strategic rationality. This is an idio- 
syncratic rendering of the task of game theory (but see 
Aumann 1985). 

A skeptic might entirely discount the prospects for the 
sort of conversation I propose. On such a view, theorists are 
80 wedded to the standard explanatory mech- 
anisms of their discipline that (under ordinary circumstances, 
at least) they are incapable of recognizing the plausibility of 
rival mechanisms (Stinchcombe 1991, 374-75). I obviously 
PAEST IENE ESSE e PERNE e ARSA will ually 
occur. But insofar as both critical theory and game theory 
suffer from the theoretical problems I identify, advocates of 
each have good reason to pursue it. Precisely because thetr 
circumstances are not “ordinary,” conversation between 
them is 

5. Por cilticlams of this distinction as Hiken dami it 
see Johnson 1991a. For some recent clarifications see Haber- 
mas 1991. 

6. Habermas insists that communicative action derives its 


SBA, 

7. It is important to note that Habermas insists that speech 
acts derive not just from semantic aspects of sentences 
but from dimensions of utterances. Thus, a theory of 
meaning is inadequate to the task he sets himself. To this end, 
he advocates a formal pragmatics that can reconstruct the 
universal conditions of speech acts. This crucial point is 
beyond my t scope, however. See Habermas 1979, 
1-68; idem 1 57-87. 

8. See Habermas 1990, 80-81, 95-96, 116, 129-30. But 


However, it does not sustain any 


of its Hons. 
9. See Tugendhat 1985; White 1988, 45-46; and Wood 1985. 
Habermas seeks to defuse these by making certain 


criticisms 

“terminological clarifications’ (1991, 239-45). These refine- 
ments do not bear on the present issues. It is 
important only to note that himself insists that his 
clarifications do not alter his besic distinction between com- 
municative and strategic action (but see Bohman 1988). 

Bijsih caiten AA E I aesages oe 
analysis is such an argument in the ge: “Tf we 


were not in a position to refer to the model eh we could 
not even begin to what it means for two subjects to 
come to an with one another. . . . Naturally, 


means to end. But we can explain the concept of reaching 
ee 
sentences with communicative inten 


practical problems” ee a T eE 
see Habermas 1979, 73 


Ld. On the distincion between paiite and strategic 
rationality, see Elster 1979, 18-19, 117-18. Although he is 
inconsistent on this pomt, Habermas at times seems to 
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subscribe to something like the relatrvely benign view of 
strategic action presented here (1984, 85, 172-74). See Johnson 
1991a. 

13. I am mdebted to Michael Neblo for bringing this 
passage to my attention during a conversation in May 1991 
and for more generally helping to clanfy my thoughts on the 
subject of strategic competence. 

14. Game theorists sometimes that coordina- 
tion generates power (Hardin 1990, 363, 367-69; Schelling 
1960, 108). Critical theorists would be concerned to question 
the legitimacy of resulting outcomes. the role of 
communication m strategic interaction might afford them an 

from which to do so. 

15. See Schelling (1978, 225-26). Inefficient equilibria are a 
species of collective irrationality. They are stable mtuations 
where all relevant actors proceed in such a way that all could 
be better off if all acted differently. The classic example is 
mutual defection in the one-shot prisoner’s dilemma. Critical 
theorists, however, should note that the suboptimal outcome 
in a prisoner’s dilemma results less from strategic ratonality 
than from the nongeneralizable interests that subvert it. In a 
prisoner’s dilemma, tt does not matter what others will 
do—defection is a dominant strategy. It is in each player's 
interest to defect irrespective of the anticlpated actions of 
others. And this, on the standard story, is because the 
Se ee GATE eee 


16. 6. See Shublk 1982, 7-8 and Crawford 199, 214, 216, 218. 

In game theory, a player's “strategy” must allow for every 

le move on the part of other players (Rapoport 1966, 44; 

ubik 1982, 34). Binmore (1990, 117-20, 176-78) and Rubin- 
stein (1991) explore problems with this definitlon. 

17. Habermas casts The Theory of Communicative Achon 
largely as “a history of theory with systematic intent” (1964, 
139-40). Toward that end, he engages in “the flexible explo- 
ration and deliberate exploitation of important theories con- 
structed for explanatory purposes.” af e a 
tion can be read in simular terms. a more detailed, 
orthodox account see Aumann 1989. 

18. See Harsanyi 1977a, 84; Schelling 1978, 17; and Myer- 
son 1992, 66-69. This can, but need not, mean that actors are 
motivated by narrow self-mterest (Elster 1979, 116; Shubik 


concept in ai r EN 
equilibrium, named for John Nash, Aho in 1950 proved 
formally that under certain conditions ( , that actors 
are allowed to play “mixed” strategies) there is at least one 
equilibrium in any finite n-person game (Shubik 1982, 242). It 
goes without saying that the existence of an equilibrium 
outcome does not entafl that it is or can be normatively 
justified (Schelling 1978, 25-27). 
21. See also Shubik 1982, 242-47. Elster (1986) discusses the 
implications of this point for rational choice theory more 


22. Kreps is a nontechnical sketch of this result (1990b, 
505-15). Fudenberg and Maskin (1986) is a technical presen- 
angen 

politcal science, by contrast, formal theorists at- 

tempting Po model elections and voting procedures have 

the “game” by introducing structure of various 

sorts into their models. See, e.g., (1989) on the role of 

institutional arrangements and Elster (1989) on the effects of 

social norms. For a persuasive critical account of these efforts, 

ee ae 

um refinements are strengthenings of the 

requirement that behavior constitute a Nash equlibrium, 

usually gs that invoke in some manner or other 

the idea that players should not be allowed to make incredible 

threats or promises or to draw incredible inferences from 

things they observe” (Kreps 1990a, 108). In the passage cited 

earlier, Harsanyi paren mentions one example—a 
“perfect” equilbnum—of this sort of refinement. 

25. There are two reasons why one might resist this read- 
ing. The first is a more or less ideological faith that even in 
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areas of social and political fe not governed by markets, 
uncoordinated individual action should generate equilibrium 
outcomes similar to those generated by markets. There is little 
reason, however, to treat unique, market-induced 

as more than a special case (Schelling 1978, 25-26). The 
second reason consists of a commitment to “positive sclence.”” 
On such a view, an equilbrium es the basis for testable 
predictions (Harsanyi 1977b, 4; Ordeshook 19866, 98). Con- 
versely, multiple equilibria compromise testability, thereby 
threatening game theory’s scientific status. But this is a too 
narrow and, while common, not an especially compelling, 
rendering of game theory. See Johnson 1991b and Bohman 
1991. 

26. Critical theorists might resist my use of the word 
mechanism here, but this is precisely the term Habermas uses 
to depict the force of acts in coordinating social and 
political interaction (e.g., 1984, 101). 

27. For a nontechnical survey of how communication fig- 
ures m game-theoretic models of political decision making see 
Austen-Smith 1992. 

28. The formal results are especially important for two 
reasons. First, tal studies have difficulty discrimt 
nating between the possible mechanisms underlying discus- 
ston-induced cooperation (Cooper et al. 1990, 230; Orbell, Van 
de Kragt, and Dawes 1988). Second, the formal results sug- 
gest that speech acts per se have force as a mechanism for 
coordinating soclal interaction. They thus challenge a tacit, if 
common, premise of tal studies that view discus- 
aion as important only insofar as it sustains some other factor 
(e.g., generalized norms, contract-based promising, social 
identity), which in turn coordinates mteraction. See, e.g., 
Orbell, Van de Kragt, and Dawes 1988. While it may be 
lausible to see rudimentary norms or identities arising in 
facet face discussion among tal subjects, it is 
difficult to imagine how they emerge among the strate- 
gic actors who populate formal game-theoretic models. 

29. Elster provides a nontechnical review of game-theoretic 
models of bargaining (1999, 50-96). Coordination problems 
are endemic to bargaming models regardless of whether they 
represent negotiations as a cooperative or noncooperative 
game (Crawford 1990). 

30. This may seem to be a harsh judgement. Consider, 
however, a related comment by Ariel Rubinstein, who, after 
briefly considering recent attempts to te cheap talk 
into game-theoretic models, concludes, “Tt is my impression 
that although language plays a crucial role in resolving 
conflicts, game theory has so far been unable to capture this 
role” (1991, 921). While this is surely true at present, we can 
remain agnostic about whether it is true in principle. 

31. Criheal theorists will not find this terribly surprising. 
They should recognize, however, that the distorting factor 
ee ee ee a 
presume, strategic rationality itself. This surely pelle: iain 
rather than decrying the allegedly baleful impact 
rationality, critical theory ought to explore how non 
izable interests disrupt beth commumicative and strategic 
interaction. 

32. Recent developments more or less build upon 
this notion of neologism- . Matthews, Okimo-Fuji- 
wara, and Postlewatte (1991), for instance, explore various 
extensions in the context of face-to-face interactions. Myer- 
son, by contrast, introduces institutional structure in the guise 
of a mediator who, by randomizing over messages, can 
induce players to adopt “correlated” strategies (1989; idem 
1991, 249-58, 283-88). In Myerson’s work social interactions 
are coordinated less by the force of language per se than by 
the institutionahzed capacities of the mediator. Since I am 
here concerned with the force of language in “institutionally 
unbound” interactions, this development, while interesting 
in its own right, is strictly speaking bemde the paint. 

33. Recall that ee to Habermas, this process can 
operate implici everyday communicative practice or 
Aarie gar SA ely in discourse or argumentation. 

34. In such interactions, self-interest gives each pla 
incentive to adopt “dramatically anticommunuicative’ ran- 
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ae precisely for the purpose “of expunging 

a e details except the mathematical structure of 
pti and from players all communicative relations” 
(Schelling 1960, 105, 165). 

35. ee eee ae ae eee 
and risk indeterminacy, or they might break off relations 
altogether (Habermas 1984, 17-18; idem 1979, 3-4). 

36. For an interesting move in this direction, see Bohman 
1988. 
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THE SUPREME COURT AS A COUNTERMAJORITARIAN INSTITUTION? 
THE IMPACT OF PUBLIC OPINION ON SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 


WILLIAM MISHLER University of South Carolina 
REGINALD S. SHEEHAN Michigan State University 


Ithough normative questions about the role of the Supreme Court as a countermajoritarian 
institution have long excited controversy in democratic theory, empirical questions about 

far the Court acts contrary to majoritarian opinion have received less attention. Time 

series analyses for the period 1956—89 indicate the existence of a reciprocal and positive relationship 
between long-term trends in aggregate public opinion and the Court's collective decisions. The Court's 


ideological composition chan 


ges in response to previous shifts in the partisan and ideological 


orientation of the president and Congress. The Court also responds to public opinion at the margins 


even in the absence of 


change. Since 1981, the relationship has vanished or turned 


negative in direction. The Court’s ideological balance has been upset by an unbroken string of 
conservative-to-moderate appointments, thereby undermining the dynamics that promote judicial 
responsiveness and raising questions about the majoritarianism of the contemporary and future Court. 


No matter whether th’ constitution follows th’ flag or 
not, th’ supreme coort follows th’ ilicition returns. 
—Mr. Dooley [Finley Peter Dunne]) 


he role of the Supreme Court in national poli- 

cymaking has long excited controversy in 

American democratic theory. Little argument 
exists about the role played by the Court constitu- 
tional and lno scholars agree that the Court has 
considerable policymaking influence. The contro- 
versy, rather, surrounds the seeming incongruity of 
an unelected and therefore “undemocratic” institu- 
tion exercising t political power in a demo- 
cratic society. Bickel (1962) refers to this as the “coun- 
termajoritarian difficulty” of the Court. He argues 
that declaring actions unconstitutional that were ini- 
tiated by duly elected representatives vitiates the will 
of the people. Although Bickel refers specifically to 
the power of judicial review, his critique can be 
extended to the exercise of other judicial powers in 
the policymaking process as well. 

The rationale traditionally advanced for investing 
substantial political power in an unelected Court is 
the protection of minorities from democratic excess. 
The line between popular sovereignty and majority 
tyranny has proven notoriously difficult to draw. 
Nevertheless the assumption has been that the Court 
functions, at least to a degree, independent of major- 
ity opinion or the popular mood. 

Although the traditional view of the Court as a 
countermajoritarian institution has always been con- 
troversial on normative grounds, the empirical valid- 
ity of this ive is subject to debate, as well. In 
a celebrated series of articles beginning with Dahl's 
(1957) classic essay, judicial scholars have engaged in 
a continuing and increasingly rigorous debate about 
the extent to which the Court is, in fact, insulated 
from majoritarian pressures. 

We hee join that debate. Specifically, we use time 
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series methods and aggregate data to examine the 
relationship between public opinion and the deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court during the period 1956- 
89. In addition to measuring the strength of the 
relationship between public opinion and the Court’s 
decisions and attempting to assess its causal direc- 
tion, we develop: and test alternative hypotheses 
about the pathways of public influence on the Court. 
Of particular interest is whether the Court attends 
directly to shifts in public opinion or responds onl 
indirectly to shifting tides of public opinion throu 
politically motivated ahanges: in the membership of 
the Court. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND THE 
SUPREME COURT 


Among the first to challenge the empirical validity of 
the traditional view of the Supreme Court as a coun- 
termajoritarian institution, Dahl argued, “The view 
of the Court as protector of the liberties of minorities 
against the tyranny of majorities is beset with .. . 
difficulties that are not so much ideological as matters 
of fact and logic” (1957, 283). Observing that the 
Court only rarely overturned recently enacted poli- 
cies of extant law-making majorities in Congress and 
the White House and almost never to protect the 
interests of identifiable minorities, Dahl concluded 
that American politics is characterized by relatively 
stable and enduring electoral/political coalitions that 
dominate national policymaking. Moreover, “Exce 

for short-lived transitional periods when ‘the old 
alliance is disintegrating and the new one struggling 
to take control of political institutions, the Supreme 
Court is inevitably a part of the dominant national 
alliance. As an element in the political leadership the 
Court inevitably supports the major policies of the 
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alliance” (p. 293). Dahl's thesis, of course, is a much 
elaborated and sophisticated version of the conven- 
tional wisdom succinctly expressed by Mr. Dooley in 
the opening epigram. Nevertheless, the Dahl-Dooley 
hypothesis, as Funston (1975) labeled it, has its critics. 
In perhaps the most widely cited critique of this 
perspective, Casper (1976) argued that Dahl substan- 
tially underestimated the extent to which the Court 
exerts political influence independently of, and fre- 
quently in opposition to, law-making majorities. Crit- 
icizing the exclusive focus on cases in which the 
Court held federal legislation unconstitutional, 
expanded Dahl's analysis to include state and 

l legislation nullified by the Court, as well as 
cases where the Court altered national policy by 
interpreting federal statutes creatively. Based on this 


additional data, he concluded that the Court was , 


substantially more active in protecting minorities— 
and more willing to alter or reinterpret the policies of 
the dominant law-making coalition—than Dahl's ear- 
lier analysis allowed. 

Although the relationshtp of the Court’s decisions 
to public Po is central to this debate, none of the 
authors addresses that issue directly. Lacking direct 
evidence on public opinion because “scientific opin- 
ion polls are of relatively recent origin,” Dahl used 
the position of the legislative majority- in Congress as 
a surrogate for majority will (1957, 283). If the Court 
overturned a law recently enacted by Congress, he 
considered it to have countermanded the will of the 
dominant coalition and thus, indirectly, of majority 
public opinion. Funston (1975) and Casper (1976) 
used similar strategies. 

Aided by the increasing availability of social sur- 
veys and public opinion polls, several recent studies 
(e.g., Barnum 1985; Page and Shapiro 1983) have 
examined the relationship between public opinion 
and the Court's decisions more directly, exploring the 
congruence between the Court's decisions in specific 
cases and public attitudes toward the central issues in 
those cases. In the most ambitious study of this type, 
Marshall (1989) compares specific Supreme Court 
rulings with national public opinion polls from the 
mid-1930s through the mid-1980s. He observes that 
“the modern Court has been an essentially majoritar- 
ian institution. Where clear polls margins exist, three- 
fifths to two-thirds of Court rulings reflect the polls” 
(p. 192). Marshall finds that the level of congruence 
varies by policy area but concludes that the Supreme 
Court, overall, was about as responsive to public 
opinion as were other policymaking institutions. (For 
a contrasting e based on a very different 
style of analysis, see G. Rosenberg 1991.) 

Although generally supportive of the Dahl-Dooley 
hypothesis, congruence studies have their limitations 
as well. For one, congruence tells us very little about 
causal direction (Caldeira 1991). It cannot distinguish 
situations where the Court responds to public opin- 
ion from those where public opinion is shaped by the 
decisions of the Court.? 

Compounding this problem is the tendency of 
public opinion studies to focus on the decisions of the 
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Court only in a few landmark cases. Such cases are of 
obvious interest because of their political importance. 
Precisely for this reason, however, they are likely to 
be the cases in which the public is most interested 
and public opinion most intense. They also are likely 
to be the cases for which public Ta is most 
salient. As a result, these studies are limited in what 
they can tell us about the relationship of broader 
trends in public opinion and the myriad, more typical 
cases decided by the Court with litte fanfare or 
rE A 

Another limitation of existing opinion studies iden- 
tified by Barnum is that the questions asked in public 
opinion polls frequently do not correspond v 

osely with the specific issues in the cases wi 
which they are matched (1985, 654). Of necessity, 
these studies must match specific decisions with 
broad opinions (e.g., comparing the limited t to 
abortion provided in Roe v. Wade with public re- 
sponses to broad questions about support for abor- 
tion or even about the rights of woman). 

The small number of Supreme Court cases in any 
issue area combined with the absence of extended 
times’ series data on public opinion in most policy 
areas also limits existing studies to relatively simple 
comparisons of the outcome of a single case with the 
Jesel. or direction of public opinion at the moment. 
This limits the introduction of statistical controls and 
prevents examination of the possibility that the im- 
pact of public opinion on the Court may occur at a 
significant lag. 

More importantly, the focus on individual deci- 
sions and public opinion on specific policy issues at 
the moment assumes, in effect, that the impact of 
public opinion is direct and immediate—that the 
decisions of justices on pending cases are influenced 


by relevant public opinion polls seen in the morning 
paper. A more tic assumption is that public 
opinion, if it is im t, influences the Court as a 
result of gradual, almost im le changes in the 


attitudes and beliefs of individual justices as they 
adapt, consciously or not, to long-term, fundamental 
trends in the ideological temper of the public. Exam- 
ination of the later possibility requires extended time 
series data, previously unavailable, on ideological 
trends both in public opinion and Supreme Court 
decisions. 

In short, the nature and extent of the relationship 
between ‘public opinion and Supreme Court decisions 
remains very much in question. 


PATHWAYS OF INFLUENCE 


As'to the processes or mechanisms by which public 
opinion might influence the Supreme Court, Dahl 
attributed the Court’s reluctance to invalidate majori- 
tarian policies to the dent’s power of judicial 
appointment (1957, 284). He argued that it would be 
“naive to assume that the Supreme Court either 
would or could play the role of Galahad,” modifying 
its positions to accommodate public opinion. Reason- 
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ing that the average president in American history 
served for two terms and appointed two fustices to 
the Court per term, he catia ded that the Court was 
responsive because most presidents enjoyed ample 
opportunity “to tip the balance on a normally divided 
Court.” 


Elaborating this thesis, Funston (1975) demon- 

strated that the periods when the Court has been out 
of step with the dominant political coalition coincide 
with electoral realignments. In his view, the fact that 
these periods have been brief reflects the speed with 
which the dominant coalitions that emerge from 
realignments are able to appoint enough justices to 
alter the decision-making ce on the Court. Al- 
though Funston’s data have been criticized (Canon 
and Ulmer 1976), the Dahl-Funston hypothesis re- 
garding the primacy of membership change is widely 
a (see, e.g., Baum 1992; Schubert 1970; Segal 
1985). 
Notwithstanding the prominence of the Dahl 
Funston hypothesis, another perspective holds that 
the Court can and does respond to public opinion 
even in the absence of membership change. The 
argument usually advanced is that Supreme Court 
justices are acutely aware of the limitations of the 
Court’s power and its dependence on voluntary 
acquiescence to its decisions (see, e.g., Adamany and 
Grossman 1983). As Justice Frankfurter expresses it 
in Baker v. Carr (1962), “The Court’s authority— 
possessed of neither the nor the sword— 
ultimately rests on sustain uiblic confidence in its 
moral sanction.” 

According to this argument, the Court’s concern 
for its authority makes it reluctant to depart too far or 
too long in its decisions from prevailing public senti- 
ment. This is not to say that judges “play the role of 
Galahad.” Neither is it to argue that justices consult 
opinion polls pel to making decisions or that they 
tailor their judicial philosophies to the latest fluctua- 
tions in public opinion on specific issues. It is rather 
to suggest both that members of the Court are polit- 
ical creatures, who are broadly aware of fundamental 
trends in ideological tenor of public opinion, and that 
at least some justices, consciously or not, may adjust 
their decisions at the margins to accommodate such 
fundamental trends.’ 

Even in the absence ‘of concerns about the legiti- 
macy of the Court’s decisions, there are good reasons 
to believe that Supreme Court justices may be influ- 
enced by long-term seg in the climate of public 
opinion. Justices are no less susceptible than other 
individuals in society to influence by evolving societal 
norms and values. If, for example, attitudes in the 
political culture toward the role of women in society 
undergo significant changes over time, it is unlikely 
that the attitudes and beliefs of sitting justices can 
remain ently immune to these changing mo- 
res. Gradually, the attitudes at least of some of the 
justices are likely to change, thus shifting the Court’s 
ideological center of gravity, as well. 

The likelihood, of course, is that under either of 
these variants of what we shall call the political 
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adjustment hypothesis, the resulting changes in the 
decisions of individual justices will occur gradually 
over time and be almost imperceptible at the mo- 
ment. Thus, it is unrealistic to expect the results of a 
p public opinion poll to be linked to specific 

ecisions either of an individual justice or of the 
Court as a whole. The expectation, rather, is that the 
overall pattern of justices’ decisions—and thus the 
ideological center of pay of the Court—should 
respond gradually, and at a considerable lag, to broad 
trends in the ideology of the public. 

Little tic evidence exists with respect to the 
political adjustment hypothesis, although anecdotes 
abound. A classic example, frequently cited, was the 
apparent retreat by the Supreme Court in the 1930s 
from its initial opposition to President Roosevelts 
New Deal legislation (see, e.g., the citations in Cal- 
deira 1987). Confronted by political pressures and by 
hostile public opinion mobilized in part by FDR in 
support of his ““Court-packing’” scheme, the Court 
abruptly reversed its string of anti-New Deal deci- 
sions upholding minimum-wage laws in West Coast 
Hotel v. Parrish (1937) and the Wagner Act in NLRB v. 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Company (1937), among other 
decisions. It did s0, moreover, without any change in 
membership. 

Also frequently cited is the Court’s decision in 
Koramatsu v. the United States (1944), in which the 
popularly supported and presidentially ordered in- 
ternment of Japanese-Americans was upheld by the 
Court despite widespread misgivings by constitu- 
tional scholars and jurists about the constitutionality 
of this decision. Even Chief Justice Rehnquist has 
acknowledged that the Court’s decision in Youngs- 
town Sheet and Tube rallied Sawyer (1952) was 
probably influenced b Popular sentiment toward 
President Truman an Korean War.‘ Indeed, 
Rehnquist has argued: 


Judges, so long as they are relattvely normal human 
beings, car tid fore escape: bane an dineaced by Gable 

opinion in the long run than can people working at other 
jobs. And, if a fudge on coming to the bench were to 
decide to hermetically seal himself off from all manifes- 
tations of public opinion, he would accomplish very 
ltte; he would not be influenced by current public 
opinion, but instead would be influenced by the state of 
public opinion at the time he came to the bench (1986, 
40-41). 


Still further indicative of the importance of public 
opinion for the Court is the evidence that members of 
the Court may have at times attempted to manipulate 
public opinion. In an ingenious study drawing upon 
a series of early Gallup e tracking public opinion 
across the period of the Court-packing fight, Caldeira 
(1987) demonstrates that the Court's precipitous 
change of direction on New Deal legislation played a 
critical role in undermining public support for FDR’s 
Court-packing plan. Caldeira refrained from attribut- 
ing political motives to the Court based on this 
evidence. However, his data, together with the anec- 
dotes about other episodes in the Court’s history, 
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certainly suggest the plausibility of the political ad- 
justment hypothesis. 


METHODS AND MEASURES 


To examine the relationship between public opinion 
and Su e Court decisions, we use a te 
yearly da for the period 1956-89. Data on Supreme 
Court decisions are available from the U.S. Supreme 
Court data base (Spaeth 1991), which includes all 
Supreme Court decisions during the period of study. 

Given both the relatively small number of cases for 
many specific policy areas in a number of the years 
under study and our concern with measuring broad 
ideological trends, we decided not to attempt the 
development of =Policy-specific measures of the 
Court's decisions.” Rather, we eae a compos- 
ite measure of the overall ideological tenor of the 
Court’s decisions each year. The Supreme Court 
data base codes each of the nearly seven thousand 
cases decided during this period according to 
whether its outcome was liberal or conservative in 
direction.® The liberalism of Court decisions in any 

is then calculated simply as the tage of 
ail cases in a year decided in a liberal direan? 

In developing an index of the liberalism of Court 
decisions, we considered only the approximately four 
thousand cases that were decided by full opinion and 
oral argument. Per curiam cases and cases decided by 
memorandum were excluded because of concerns 
that many such cases are highly routine. Such cases 
are unlikely either to influence, or to be influenced 
by, public opinion. 

To measure the ideological main currents of public 
opinion across this 33-year pona we relied on 
Stimson’s (1992) innovative index of the liberalism of 
what he calls the “public mood” in America.’ Stim- 
son identified 139 t domestic social and eco- 
nomic policy questions that had been asked in iden- 
tical form in major public opinion polls in two or 
more years between 1956 and 1989. After determin- 
ing the liberal-conservative direction of public re- 
sponses to each question, he constructed a composite 
measure from the individual items. The resulting 
index measures the relative liberalism—conservatism 
of the public mood across a broad range of domestic 
policy concerns on a yearly basis for the period 
1956-89." 

To consider the Dahl—-Funston h esis that link- 
ages between public opinion and Supreme Court 
decisions are mediated through the changing ideo- 
logical composition of the Court, we again turned to 
existing measures. S y we used the ideology 
scores for individual justices constructed by 
and Cover (1989) based on analyses of the justices’ 
judicial philosophies at the time of their confirmation 
hearings." To create an aggregate, yearly measure of 
the ideological composition of the Court, we summed 
Segal and Cover’s individual ideology scores across 
the nine justices sitting on the Court in any year. A 
useful feature of this index is that it identifies the 
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ideology of the justices based on their behavior before 
their respective appointments to Court, rather than 
on their voting records while on the Court (Sheehan, 
Mishler, and Songer 1992). This avoids the problem 
of circularity inherent in studies that attempt to 
explain Supreme Court decisions using measures 
based on those same decisions. 

Finally, several additional measures were con- 
structed to control for the possibility that the effects of 
public opinion on the Court are mediated through the 
effects of the president and Congress. Two aspects of 
the presidency were examined: the party of the 
president and a partisan-controlled measure of pres- 
idential popularity." Two measures of the decision- 
making majority in Con, were also considered: 
the simple percentage of seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives controlled by Democrats and a com 
ite measure reflecting the presence and success of the 
conservative coalition in the House of Representa- 
tives. 


AN OVERVIEW OF BASIC TRENDS 


Figure 1 compares the liberalism of the public mood 
and Supreme Court decisions for the period 1956- 
89.'* Indicative of the face validity of our measure of 
Supreme Court decisions, the trends in the liberalism 
of the Court’s decisions accord very well with what 
we think we know about recent history. Our measure 
indicates that the Court’s decisions become increas- 
ingly liberal during the early Warren years, averaging 
a full standard deviation above the 33-year mean 
throughout the 1950s and early 1960s. The liberalism 
of the Court levels off in the mid-1960s, then falls 
precipitously across the Burger years, after which 
there is a continuing, but much more gradual and 
intermittent, increase in conservative decisions dur- 
ing the 1980s. 

Also noteworthy in Figure 1 is the close correspon- 
dence between the trends in the Supreme Court 
decisions and the liberalism of the public mood across 
most of the period. Both series register increasing 
levels of liberalism during the 1950s and early 60s; 
both decline abruptly during the latter 1960s; and 
both reach bottom circa 1980, although they clearly 
diverge thereafter. Nevertheless, the simple correla- 
tion between the series (r = .56), though statistically 
significant, indicates that there are significant dis- 
crepancies in these trends, as well. 

Part of the reason the correlation between the 
public mood and the Court's decisions is not stronger 
is that the strength and timing of their common 
trends clearly differ. These differences provide clues 
to the direction of causality. Figure 1 suggests that 
changes in the public mood erally precede the 
associated changes in the ism of Supreme 
Court decisions. For example, the increasing liberal- 
ism evident in both series in the late 1950s and early 
1960s begins somewhat earlier in the public mood, as 
does the aa tee conservative tide observed in 
both series in the late 1960s and early 1970s. Al- 
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though the conservatism of the Court overtakes pub- 
lic opinion os the Nixon years, public opinion 
maintains its gradually conservative trend through- 
out the 1970s, anticipating by several years the in- 
creased conservatism of the Court during the Reagan 
years. The principal exception to this pattern occurs 
in the period since 1980, in which the resurgence of 
Hberalism in the public mood is unmatched by any 
similar trend in the Court's decisions. 

Consistent with the emphasis accorded member- 
ship change in explaining changes in Supreme Court 
decisions, Figure 2 demonstrates even greater con- 
gruence between the ideological composition of the 
Court and trends in the liberalism of the Court's 
decisions (r = .77). The strength of this relationship is 
consistent with the Dahl-Funston hypothesis of the 
centrality of membership change in explaining fluc- 
tuations in the Court’s decisions..Nevertheless, al- 
though hort lags aligned, there are indications of rela- 
tively short in this relationship, as well. 

no table is the evidence that the decline in 
Paty not of the Court’s decisions in the late 
1960s began somewhat before the first of President 
Nixon’s conservative appointments to the Court. This 
evidence, however preliminary and tentative, ac- 
cords with the political adjustment hypothesis that 
the Court can and does respond to political trends 
even in the absence of a change in its membership. 








LINKAGES AND LAGS 


Simple inspection of trend data is useful for obtaining 
a broad overview of the relationships between public 
opinion and Supreme Court decisions; but greater 
rigor is required to estimate the nature and extent of 
this relationship, determine its timing or lag struc- 
ture, establish causality, and assess the viability of 
alternative pathways of influence. Moreover, care 
must be taken to control for the high levels of 
autocorrelation found in several of the variables. 
Existing theory provides little guide to specifying 
the lags that might exist in the relationship between 
the ideological tenor of the public mood and the 
Court's decisions. Under either of the hypothesized 
pathways of influence, a significant lag is expected. 
According to the Dahl_Funston hypothesis, it takes 
time for a shift in public opinion to be reflected in 
presidential politics; and additional time is needed for 
a newly elected president to have opportunities to fill 
vacancies on the Court. Even where the Court re- 
sponds directly to perceived changes in opinion as 
proposed by the political adjustment hypothesis, it 
still takes time for justices to perceive a change in the 
public mood. More importantly, it takes time for 
societal trends to be absorbed and reflected in the 
attitudes and beliefs of justices or for justices to 
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become convinced that a change is of sufficient sa- 
lience, magnitude, and endurance as to threaten the 
Court’s authority. 

Lacking more specific theoretical guidance, we 
proceeded empirically to identify the lengths of pos- 
sible lags. Using Box—Jenkins time-series procedures 
(Box and Jenkins 1976; Box and Tiao 1975), we iden- 
tified the autocorrelation in the public opinion series 
as a simple, first-order autoregressive, or AR(1) pro- 
cess. An AR(1) model then was used to filter the 
measures of public opinion and the Court's decisions, 
and the filtered measures were cross-correlated at 
lags of 0-10 years. Although principally interested in 
the impact of public opinion on Supreme Court 
decisions, we examined lags in both directions be- 
cause of the possibility that the relationship would be 
rect 

The cross correlations are in Table 1. The 
coefficients in the lower half of the series indicate the 
correlations between public opinion at time t and the 
Court’s decisions in later years t + 1 to t + 5. 
Logically, these indicate the potential impact of pub- 
lic opinion on subsequent Court decisions. The cor- 
relations in the top half of the series measure rela- 
tionships between opinion at t and decisions in 
earlier years t ~ 1 to t — 5. These reflect possible 
reciprocal effects of the Court's decisions on Public 
opinion.. 

As expected, removing the autocorrelation in these 





series substantially reduces the zero-order correlation 
(the middle fficient); the resulting coefficient is 
small and stati t. Nevertheless, the 


public mood is ier tee y and positively correlated 

with trends in the Court’s decisions at a lag of five 
ears; and the relationship approaches significance at 
gt+ 3, as well. 

The strong positive relationship between the 
Court's decisions and the public mood at lag t — 1 
also supports the suggestion that the relationship is 
reciprocal. Although a substantial literature docu- 
ments the impact of specific Court decisions on public 
opinion (frequently in a negative direction), the very 

preliminary evidence here suggests that the broad 
pattern of Court decisions has a generally positive 
a on the public mood. More generally still, this 
indication of reciprocal links between the public 
mood and the Court's decisions hints at the existence 
of a relationship in which (1) the ideological tenor of 
the Court’s decisions are responsive in the long run 
to the shifts in the ideology of the public m and 
(2) the Court’s decisions subsequently reinforce and 
legitimize those shifts in mood. This is highly specu- 
lative, of course. Here, we shall concentrate on the 
possible impact of the public mood on the decisions 
of the Court and leave the reciprocal relationship to a 
later study. 

As a step in examining how far link- 
ages between public opinion and the Court’s deci- 
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Cross Correlations between the Liberalism of Supreme Court Decisions and the Ideological or Partisan 
Composition of the Public Mood, Presidency, Congress, and Supreme Court 
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t+1 g : at 
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DEMOCRATIC 
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Note: All variables are filtered by a first-order autoregressive model, (1 — .73B)y, = &,, prior to analysis. 
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{Percentage of roll call votes in which a majonty of Republicans and southern Democrats opposed and defeated a majonty of northern Democrats m House 


of Representatives. 
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sions are mediated through elite n or the 
changing composition of the Court, Table 1 also 

the cross correlations between the Court's 
decisions and several measures of the ideological and 
partisan composition of Congress, the presidency, 
and the Supreme Court. Both the party of the presi- 


dent and a -controlled measure of the 
dent’s po ity are moderately correlated with the 
Court’s decisions—party at a lag of one year and 


popularity at a lag of three years. In contrast, the 
percentage of seats in the House of Representatives 
occupied by Democrats is unrelated to the Court's 
decisions at any lag up to 10 years; but the strength of 
the conservative coalition in the House is significantly 
and negatively correlated with the Court’s decisions 
at a lag of four oP baie In none of these cases is there 
any evidence of reciprocal effects. 

Finally, Table 1 also reports cross correlations be- 
tween the liberalism of the Supreme Court's deci- 
sions and the ideological makeup of the Court's 
membership. As , the correlations are the 
strongest, and the the shortest, in the data. 
There also is clear evidence of reci effects. The 
significant, positive correlation at lag t + 1 suggests 
that changes made in the composition of the Court in 
one year are reflected in the decisions of the Court 
beginning the next session. Both the relative strength 
of the correlation and its short lag are consistent with 
the Dahl Funston hypothesis that the composition of 
the Court is the proximate cause of decision change 
and an important intervening link to other putative 
causes. > 

Equally interesting, however, is the evidence of 





i relationships. Significant correlations at 
lags t — 1, t — 2, and t — 4 suggest that changes in the 
membership of the Court are as likely to follow 
changes in the Court’s decisions as the 
them. This is not to suggest that in the 
Court’s decisions “cause” the PRAN E of the 
Court to change. Our suspicion is, rather, that the 
correlations are spurious consequences of simulta- 
neous “political adjustment processes” operating on 
the ident and Co , as well as the Court. 

e political adjustment hypothesis holds that 
members of the Court, paean a fundamental shift 
in public opinion, adjust their decisions at the mar- 
gins to accommodate that shift. Since the president 
and Congress are presumably even more sensitive to 
public opinion, the likelihood is that the same forces 
that prom 9 the Court to adjust its decisions will 
influence the president's judicial appointments and 
thus the future sence of the Court. In this 
sense, the Court’s decisions not only are responsive 
to public opinion in the absence of chsriberahip 
change but appear even to antictpate changes in the 
Court's composition. 


MULTIVARIATE MODELS 


The lags identified in the cross-correlations were used. 
to specify a series of multivariate models estimating 
the impact of public ise on Supreme Court 
decisions (Table 2). The logic behind models A-D is 
roughly that of Simon—Blalock causal mod: (Bla- 
lock 1961) or what Morris Rosenberg (1968) the 
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The Impact of Public Opinion on Supreme Court Decisions, 1956-1989 


Intercept 

Public Mood, a° 

Court Membership, _ 7 
Democratic President,_,° 


Democratic President's 


t-3 
Conservative Coalltion,_,9 
Reagan Intercept” 


Reagan x Mood, _. 
AR(1) 
R? (reg 


R?(tot} 
Durbin-Watson 


Lung Box Q (df = 12) 
Note. Standard errors are in parentheses. N = 34. 
“Maxmum Likelihood Estimates. 
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process of elaborating relationships. We establish the 
existence of a relationship between public opinion 
and Court decisions (model A), then examine 
whether this relationship survives the introduction of 
controls for (1) the ideological composition of the 
Court (model B), (2) the ideological orientations of 
president and Congress (model C), and (3) all of the 
variables in combination (model D). Evidence that the 
relationship between public opinion and the Su- 
e Court vanishes when controls are introduced 
would validate the Dahl-Punston h esis that 
ie opinion influences decisions of the Court only 
y through the mediating influence of elec- 

T a the orientations of political elites on the 
ideological composition of the Court. Conversely, 
evidence that the effects of public opinion survive the 
introduction of these controls would support the 


political adjustment hypothesis that public opinion 


MODELS 
B“ œ 
—1.98 —48.6* 
(23.9) 
1.08** 


2.19 (ns) 
11.8 (ns) 


and southern Democrats opposed and defeated a majority of northern Democrats in House 





has significant direct effects on the Court’s decisions 
independent of the composition of the Court or the 
political orientation of president and Congress. 

We noted previously that the ideologies of the 
public mood and of the decisions of the Court have 
diverged rather sharply since President Reagan’s 
election in 1980 (recall Figure 1). Public opinion grew 
increasingly liberal across this decade, whereas the 
Court’s decisions remained relatively stable or be- 
came slightly more conservative. This departure from 
the overall correspondence of these series raises the 
possibility of parameter instability over time. A Chow 
test (not shown) comparing the residual variance of a 

version of model D (without the interac- 
tive terms for the Reagan years) for the time periods 
1956-81 and 1981-89, was statistically significant, 
confirming the existence of significant differences in 
the model before and after 1981.16 Thus, to account 
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for differences in the impact of public opinion in the 
Reagan years, all of the models include an interactive 
term and associated slope coefficient for public opin- 
ion during the period 1981-89. 

Model A estimates the impact of the public mood 
on the liberalism of Supreme Court decisions control- 
ling only for the Reagan years and first-order autore- 
gression.” It confirms the results of the cross corre- 
lations and indicates that the public mood “Granger- 
causes” Supreme Court decisions at a moderate lag.”® 
The maximum likelihood coefficient is statistically 
significant at a lag of five years, and the model 
reduces the variance in the liberalism of the Court's 
decisions by 35% after adjusting for autocorrelation. 

Also notable in model A is the coefficient for the 
interactive term measuring public ane during the 
Reagan years. To determine the e of the public 
mood during this period the coefficient for the inter- 
active Reagan-Mood variable must be added to the 
coefficient for public mood more generally. Thus, in 
equation A the effect of the public mood during the 
Reagan years is: 


Y = (—24.3 + 140.9) + (.77 — 1.59)X. 


The impact of mood during the Reagan years is 
negative and about as large as the positive effect 
during the rest of the 1956-1989 period. That the 
coefficient for the interactive term is statistically sig- 
nificant indicates that the impact of mood differs 
significantly during the Reagan years compared to 
the rest of the period (b = —.82 vs .77).”” 

The discrepancy in the impact of public mood on 
the decisions of the Court before and after 1981 is 
equally strong in the other models, which control 
separately for the ideological composition of the 
Court (model B), the party and ideology of president 
and Congress (model C), and all of the variables 
simultaneously (model D). In each of these models, 
public opinion has strong, positive effects on the 
Court’s decisions prior to 1981 but about equally 
strong and negative effects during the Reagan years. 

Regarding the avenues by which public opinion 
registers on the Court, the evidence in models B and 
D clearly indicates that the impact of public mood on 
the Court’s decisions survives the introduction of 
controls for the ideological composition of the Court 
and for the and ideological orientation of 
Congress and president. This is the case both for the 
positive effects of public opinion prior to 1981 and the 
negative effects of public opinion thereafter. 

That these effects are somewhat attenuated by the 
controls implies that the impact of public opinion on 
the Court’s decisions is mediated partly through its 
effects on the changing membership of the Court. 
However, consistent with the political adjustment 
hypothesis, the persistence of strong public mood 

controlling for the membership of the Court 
indicates that the impact of public opinion on the 
Court’s decisions is partially independent of member- 
ship change, as w 
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A final observation in model D is the persistence of 
significant effects for the party of the president and 
the conservative coalition in Congress despite con- 
trols for the ideological composition of the Court. 
Here, again, the effects of president and Congress are 
reduced when the composition of the Court is con- 
trolled (compare mo C and D), confirming, as 
expected, that the influence of dent and Con- 
gress on the Court is mediated partly though the 
appointment and confirmation process. Again, how- 
ever, the persistence of significant effects despite this 
control suggests that the Court responds to presiden- 
tial and congressional sentiment in the absence of 
membership change and independently of public 
opinion, as well. 

That the lags in these relationships are shorter for 
the party of he president and longer for the conser- 
vative coalition in Congress supports the expectation 
that the impact of the president on the Court is more 
immediate than that of - Nevertheless, the 
consistency with which the Court's decisions appear 
to follow the partisan and ideological orientation of 
the president and Congress during the years prior to 
1981 lends credence to Dahl’s contention that the 
Court has traditionally acted as part of the dominant 
political coalition in America—at least prior to the 
Reagan years. 

What emerges from these data, then, is an image of 
the Court prior to 1981 as an ideologically motivated 
but politically sensitive institution. The Court’s deci- 
sions were influenced substantially by the ideologies 
of the sitting justices but responded independently to 
both public and elite opinion, as well. In the years 
since 1981, however, the Court a as an even 
more ideologically driven but politically isolated in- 
stitution. Its decisions have been independent of, if 
not antagonistic to, recent trends in the public mood 
and have been out of alignment with the dominant 
coalition in Congress. That the Court’s decisions 
since 1981 have remained consistent with the partisan 
orientation of the president reflects, in all likeHhood, 
the existence of divided government and the absence 
in the 1980s of any peniblanice of a dominant political 
alliance. 


THE CHANGING COMPOSITION 
OF THE COURT 


Notwithstanding the significant, independent effects 
of public and elite opinion on the Court's decisions 
prior to 1981, the changing ideological composition of 
the Court’s membership clearly has been a ee 
dynamic underlying the Court’s decisions both 
fore and (especially) after 1981. To understand better 
the effects of public and elite on on the compo- 
sition of the Court, a second set of models was 
constructed (Table 3). 

Consistent with the Dahl-Funston hypothesis, the 
results indicate that changes in the party (though not 
the popularity) of the president and ges in the 
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The Impact of Changes in Public Opinion on Year 


to Year Changes in the Ideological Composition of 
the Supreme Court, 1958-1989 
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ideological composition of Congress significantly in- 
fluence mona in the ideological composition of the 


Court.” bly, the party of the president ap- 
pears to have a stronger impact on the composition of 
the Court. Unlike the other variables in the model, 


the ee variable was not differenced prior to anal- 

This means that the impact of party in the 
a increases steadily across the length of a pres- 
ident’s term. The longer a party controls the White 
House, the more vacancies on the Court the presi- 
dent is likely to be able to make and the greater the 
impact the president can have on the Court's ideo- 
logical orientation. 

Unlike the previous model, the impact of public 
opinion on the ideological composition of the Court 
oar not te oe to vary appreciably across the two 

lic opinion has a but significant 
Ped na impact on the composition of the Court 
across most of the time period. The negative coeffi- 
cients for public mood during the Reagan years 
suggest a different relationship during this period, but 
the coefficients are too small to be of consequence. 
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Furthermore, the coefficients for public opinion in 
both periods are substantially attenuated by the in- 
troduction of controls for the party of the president 
and the ideological composition of Congress. Al- 
though the positive impact of public opinion on the 
Court’s composition prior to 1981 remains significant 
after introducing the controls, its coefficient is re- 
duced by almost half. This suggests that the effects of 

ublic opinion on the composition of the Court are 
imited and mediated substantially through the im- 


pact of public opinion on the party of the president 
and the composition of Congress. 


DISCUSSION 


The eee of public opinion to the Supreme 
pride ga to be both subtle and complex. We 
o justice to these subtleties here, nor do we 
ee to have done so. Instead, we have attempted in 
this analysis to provide a broad overview of the 
relationship and to begin the process of identifying 
directionality and causality. 
Empirically, the results of our analysis are easily 
summarized. For most of the period since 1956, a 
relatio. appears to have existed be- 
tween the ideology of the public mood in the United 
States and the broad ideological tenor of Supreme 
Court decisions. The impact of the public mood on 
the Courťs decisions occurs at a moderate lag; a 
somewhat shorter lag appears to exist in the recipro- 
cal effects of Supreme Court decisions on public 
opinion. That both are strongly positive suggests the 
existence of a responsive Court whose decisions not 
only reflect changes in public opinion but also serve 
to reinforce and legitimize opinion change in an 
iterative process. 
The impact of broad trends in the ideology of the 
public mood on the ideology of the Court's decisions 


aoa to be mediated at least partially through the 
of public opinion on the ideological Dapa 
tion of Congress and the party of president and, via 
these linkages, through changes in the ideological 
composition of the Supreme Court. Nevertheless, the 
evidence suggests that public opinion exercises im- 
portant influence on the decisions of the Court even 
in the absence of changes in the composition of the 
Court or in the Pe and ideological make up of 
Congress and residency. That the effects of 
public opinion take five years, on average, to register 
on the Court’s decisions probably reflects both the 
time it takes for a change in public opinion to be 
reflected in presidential elections and the time re- 
quired before a newly elected president has a Court 
vacancy to fill. Even where the Court adjusts its 
decisions in the absence of membership change, it is 
likely to take the justices several years to perceive, 
interpret, and react to fundamental changes in the 
public mood. 
From this vantage, then, members of the Court 
appear to be politically, as well as ideologically, 
motivated. Although the Court's decisions are driven 
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substantially by the ideologies of its members, fluc- 
tuations in the ideological tenor of public opinion and 
in the ideological and partisan orientations of the 
president and Congress are also important. Clearly, 
the ideology of the Court occupies a critical position. 
Just as clearly, public and elite opinion are linked 
directly to the Court and influence its decisions even 
in the absence of changes in Court membership. At 
least, such are the patterns for the period 1956-81. 

Normatively, the implications of this analysis are 
much less clear. Given its nature, a 
lengthy discussion of meanings is probably not war- 
ranted. Nevertheless, since we began with a brief 
discussion of the “countermajoritarian difficulty” 
posed by an unelected Court wielding substantial 
political power in a democratic society, it seems 
appropriate to speculate briefly on this issue in con- 

usion. 

On the most superficial level, the results appear to 
reassure those committed to democratic principles 
and concerned about the countermajoritarian poten- 
tial of the Court. Our analyses indicate that for most 
of the period since 1956, the Court has been highly 
responsive to majority opinion. Its decisions not only 
have conformed closely to the aggregate policy opin- 
ions of the American public but have thereby rein- 
forced and helped legitimate emergent majoritarian 
concerns. 

Reinforcing confidence in the majoritarian tenden- 
cies of the Court are the indications that the Court not 
only has been held responsive to public Pa 
through the appointment process but has also re- 

nded directly to trends in public opinion even in 

e absence of changes in the composition of the 
Court. The existence of alternative avenues by which 
public opinion can influence the Court provides ad- 
ditional protection against countermajoritarian ten- 
dencies—or at least, it can be so argued from the 
evidence up to 1981. 

At the same time, those who celebrate the repub- 
lican principles on which the United States was 
founded can take some comfort in the evidence that 
the linkage between public opinion and the decisions 
of the Court is im and occurs after a significant 
delay. The five-year lag between changes in majority 
opinion and the reflection of those changes in the 
Court’s decisions suggests that the Court also serves 
as a temporary buffer against public opinion, shield- 
ing the policy process from public caprice and the 
passions of the moment. Moreover, it is important to 
reiterate that our anal focus only on fundamental 
changes in the underlying ideological tenor of public 
opinion. Nothing in this analysis suggests that deci- 
sions of the Court are responsive to ordinary fluctu- 
ations in opinions about specific policies. We have 
not examined such linkages and are skeptical of their 
existence. 

A problem with this optimistic appraisal, however, 
is that it is based on what is effectively a historical 
case study of only about 30 years of the nation’s 
history. Indeed, our analyses indicate that the rela- 
tionship of the Court to public opinion has been very 
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different in the years since 1981. The decisions of the 
Court during the Reagan years were significantly 
countermajoritarian in direction and appear to have 
been driven almost entirely by the changing ideolog- 
ical orientation of the Court. The Court grew increas- 
ingly conservative across this period despite a liberal 
resurgence in the public mood. Although the conser- 
vative appointments of Presidents Nixon and Ford 
probably reflected the prevailing public sentiment at 
the time, the appointments of President Reagan in- 
creasingly did not. Moreover, it is highly likely that 
the conservative ideology of the Court and its deci- 
sions have either remained unchanged or grown 
increasingly conservative during the Bush adminis- 
tration, given the appointments of Justices Souter 
and Thomas. Thus, there is every reason to believe 
that the gap between public opinion and the deci- 
sions of the Court has continued to widen.” 

We do not mean to suggest by this that Presidents 
Reagan or Bush deliberately selected justices whose 
ideologies were antagonistic to the public mood or 
even that they employed different criteria for fudicial 
appointments from other recent presidents. It is 
sufficient to argue that like their predecessors, they 
appointed justices whose ideologies they found com- 
patible but that their personal ideology or the ideol- 
ogies of their primary electoral constituencies were 
inconsistent with the public mood. Nor is it difficult 
to conceive of situations in which this might occur. 

To the extent that presidential elections are decided 
principally on bases other than the public’s domestic 
policy concerns and the candidates’ policy positions 
(e.g., on the basis of candidate or party images, party 
identification, or even foreign policy considerations), 
then it is possible—perhaps even likely—that a pres- 
ident will be elected whose ideology is unrelated, if 
not antagonistic, to the public mood. Since more than 
three decades of research on voting choice and elec- 
tion outcomes in the United States indicate that 
candidate and party images and party identification 
often play larger roles in determining outcomes than 
the ideologies of the competing candidates, there are 
good reasons to believe that elections can produce 
results that are inconsistent with the ideology of the 
public mood. 

Indeed, Stimson argues that something like this 
has occurred in the United States in recent years 
(1992, 79-84). Although the election of Ronald Re- 
agan in 1980 was consistent with the ideology of the 
public mood, which reached its liberal nadir in 1979 
(see Figure 1), the public mood changed direction 
almost simultaneously with Reagan’s election and 
has become increasingly liberal ever since (at least 
through 1989, when Stimson’s data ends). In Stim- 
son’s telling of this tale, President Bush may have 
been elected in 1988 based on his clever exploitation 
of a lag that Stimson shows to have existed between 
the public’s self-identified ideology and the liberalism 
of the public mood in the middle 1980s. Simply 
stated, increases in self-identified liberalism lagged 
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several years behind the increasing liberalism of the 
public mood. By deemphasizing or fuzzing domestic 
policy issues and concentrating, instead, on labeling 
Dukakis as a liberal, Bush took advantage of this lag 
and was able to win the election despite the likeli- 
hood that many of his policy positions were incon- 
sistent with an increasingly liberal public mood. 
Thus, following his election, when Bush appointed 
justices who his conservative ideology, the 
effect was to push the Court still further out of 
alignment with the changing public mood. 

Mr. Dooley may have been correct that the Su- 
preme Court follows the election returns. However, it 
does not necessarily follow, as Dahl and Funston 
apparently assume, either that election returns pro- 
vide an accurate reflection of the ideological mood of 
the country or that the electoral process ensures that 
the president’s appointments will conform to the 
prevailing mood. 

In arguing that the Court is “inevitably a part of the 
dominant political alliance” and cannot long exist as a 
countermajoritarian institution, Dahl assumed the 
existence both of a dominant political alliance and 
what he described as a “normally divided” Court. He 
assumed that the president and Con would 
represent the same electoral coalition and that given a 
reasonable ideological balance on the Court, the 
ability of a president to a t an average of two 
justices to the Court would usually be sufficient to tip 
the ideological balance of the Court in the direction of 
the dominant political alliance. Contrary to these 
assumptions, however, the United States has experi- 
enced divided government for all but four of the past 
24 years. Moreover, because Republican presidents 
have filled all of the vacancies on the Court during 
this period and have appointed all but one of the 
current justices, the Court can no longer be consid- 
ered reasonably balanced. 

Dahl gave little consideration to the assumption of 
a balanced Court in his analysis; he mentioned it only 
in passing. Further reflection suggests, however, that 
the assumption is critical. In the absence of a reason- 
ably balanced Court, serious questions exist about the 
effectiveness of either of the pathways by which 
public opinion has historically influenced the Court. 
Even if the Democrats were to control of the 
White House, there is little likelihood (given the 
current ideological imbalance) that sufficient vacan- 
cies would occur on this youthful Court to enable the 
balance to be restored, much less tipped in a liberal 
direction, in the foreseeable future. 

Moreover, in the absence of a reasonably divided 
Court, it is doubtful whether pressures on the Court 
to respond directly to public opinion are aaa 
strong to have any meaningful impact on the Court’s 
decisions. A change in public opinion sufficient to 
change the vote of a single justice at the margin can 
be of extreme significance if the Court is balanced 
roughly five to four. The significance of such a 
change for a Court divided six to three or seven to 
two is considerably more questionable. 

Given the obvious limits of this analysis, we cannot 
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do more than P about these fundamental 
issues. Thus, although analysis of the Warren and 
Burger years generally paints a picture of the Court as 
an institution that has responded in deliberate fash- 
ion to majority opinion, informed tion about 
current and foreseeable future trends raises disturb- 
ing though still unanswered questions about the role 
of the Court as a countermajoritarian institution. 


Notes 


We would Hke to thank Jonathan Casper, William Jacoby, 


Patricia Machado, Nancy Maveety, Donald Songer, and C. 
Neal Tate for their constructive comments on drafts. 
1. Casper also extended Dahl's across time. Al- 


though he added 14 years to the 167 considered by Dahl 
(ending m 1974, ra than 1957), those additional years 
inctude most of the Warren Court, whose behavior, Casper 
argues, was distinctive. 

2. Indeed, although there are questions about whether the 
relationship is positive or negative, there is rela greater 
evidence in the Hterature of judicial decisions’ g 
public opinion and political su for the Court than of 

effects. See, e.g., y and Grosaman 1983; 
Caldeira 1986; Dolbeare 1967; Kessel 1966; Lehne and Rey- 
nalds 1978; Marshall 1989; Tanenhaus and Murphy 1981). 

3. Importantly, the political adjustment h does 
not require the public to be attenttve to, or about, 

decisions of the Court. Indeed, much research shows 

t the public is neither. Neither is it necessary for the 
justices to believe in the myth of an attentive and knowledge- 
Se ee 
justices (the number d 
the Court) that the 


and that the legitimacy of the Court and tts moral force may be 
jeopardized by a pattern of decisions that contradict deeply 
held and abiding public beliefs or concerns. 

4. This paragraph borrows from O’Connor and 
Sabato 1993, 334-36). That the political adjustment h 
is standard fare in American politics textbooks is 


middle 1960s. This, of course, compounds the problem of 
attem to establish relationships between public opinion 
and the ‘a decimons in specific policy domains over 
time. Thus, we have proceeded in stages, examining first the 
impact of general trends in on the overall 
ideological tone on the 8 decisions and delaying for a 


ost E T any graeme na mah I re 


. whether a particular 
decision is liberal or conservative are in some detail 
by Spaeth (1991). In general, Hberal decisions inctude those 
favoring unions, consumers, environmental protection, eco- 
nomic “underdogs,” and individuals bringing civil liberties 
cases. Decisions made against these interests are 

coded as conservative. In cases involving economic 

tion, hberal decisions are those decided in favor of the 
government. If the hberal or conservative direction of a 
decision could not be determmed, the case was excluded from 
the analysis. 

7. Measuring the Hberalism of Court decisions over time is 
complicated by at least two additional considerations. First, 
the policy content of similar cases before the Court may 
change over time. For example, as the Court “settles” one set 
of issues with respect to the rights of criminal defendants and 
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is called on to settle other issues, it may become harder or 
easier for the Court to decide the case in a Hberal direction, 
thus causing the percentage of Hberal outcomes to rise or fall. 
Second, the mix of cases (criminal vs. civil liberty vs. eco- 
nomic regulation, etc.) that are decided by the Court also can 
vary over time because of changing societal conditions and 
concerns, as well as the changing agenda of the members of 
the Court. Together, these raise the possibility that a given 
percentage of Hberal decision outcomes in one year may 
reflect a significantly more Hberal or a significantly lese liberal, 
policy position than would an identical percentage of Hberal 
outcomes in a different year (see, esp., Baum 1988, 1992). 
The usual way to handle these problems is to focus an cases 
m a single-policy domain (thereby limiting agenda effects) 
and correct for changing case content either by introducing 
statistical controls for case characteristics (Segal 1984, 
1985; Atkins and Sloope 1986) or by adjusting for changes in 
the median votes of continuing justices (Baum 1968). Unfor- 
tunately, our interest in looking broadly at changes in the 
Court’s ideology dictated our decision to aggregate across 
policy areas. However, to test the sensitivity of our measure 
to agenda effects, we compared outcomes in different palicy 
areas (criminal, civil Hbertles, etc.) over time. The high corre- 
latons (average r = .85) suggest that agenda effects are 
relatively modest. We also introduced controls in 
some of our early multivariate models for the percentages of 
different types of cases heard by the Court each year. The 
controls, generally, were not statistically significant and did 
not alter the interpretation of results. This reinforces confi- 
dence that agenda effects are not significant. We drop these 
controls in the models in our analyses, because they 
did not add to the models and consumed numerous degrees 
of freedom. 
Because we aggregate across policy , it is not feasible 
to control effectively for case content by mtroducing 
case characteristics. The characteristics that distinguish crim- 
inal cases are obviously different from those that 
economic regulation cases. To control simultaneously for the 
myriad relevant case characteristics In many different policy 
areas would quickly exhaust the limited available degrees of 
freedom. It would be possible to adopt Baum’s (1988) inno- 
vative strategy of controlling for case content by adjusting 
collective outcomes by the median change in the votes of 
continuing fustices from one year to the next. Unfortunately, 
this strategy assumes that all change in collective outcomes is 
a function either of membership change on the Court or of 
changes in case content. The ideologies of individual Justices 
are assumed to be invariant over time. Thus, to adopt this 
strategy would prevent our conmderation of the 
adjustment hypothesis that the Court may adapt its decisions 
to public opinion at the margms even in absence of 
membership Moreover, in his study of ctvil liberties 
cases, Baum reports that the correlation between his content- 
adjusted measure and an unadjusted measure of collective 
outcomes is very high (r = .88; 1988, 910). This suggests that 
the problem of content effects may not be as severe in practice 
as it is in theory. 
Given the absence of any significant evidence of agenda 
effects and the difficulty of controlling for content effects 
without introducing difficult hmiting assumptions, we use the 
collective outcome of Su Court decisions as a surrogate 
measure of the policy ideology of the Court. The measure is 
imperfect, to be sure; but we contend that it does de a 
reasonable basis for examining broad trends in the ideology of 
the Court’s decisions over time. In of this contention, 
we would point to the obvious face of the measure as 
illustrated in Figures 1 and 2 and as discussed tn the subse- 
quent text. 
8. As a check on the consequences of this decision, we 
constructed a second index using all of the Court's decisions, 
including those decided per curiam or with memorandum 
- We also constructed a policy-specific measure of the 
of the Court in criminal cases. Although there may 
be debate in other policy domains as to whether a 
decision is liberal or conservative, a decision in favor of the 
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defendant in a criminal case is almost always considered to be 
Hberal. That all three measures are highly correlated (r 2 .90 
for each peir) attests to the construct vahdity of the original 
measure and increases confidence in its interpretation as a 
composite indicator of the liberalism of the Court’s decisions. 

9. In an earter version of this study, two additional mea- 

sures of public opinion were considered: (1) political party 
identification (the percentage of the public identifying them- 
selves at Democrats in yearly Gallup polls) and (2) self- 
identified ideology (the percentage of individuals identifying 
themselves as Hberals in biennial National Election Studies). 
In brief, our analyses indicated that the public mood was 
much more strongly related to variations in the Court's 
decisions. Indeed, there were no significant correlations be- 
tween either party identification or self-identified ideology 
and the liberalism of Supreme Court decisions at lags of 0-10 
years. As we shall show, the links between the public mood 
and the Court’s decisions are much stronger. Only the results 
from the analysis of the public mood are ted here. 
However, the expanded version is available the authors 
on request. 
10. In the process of the summary index, 
Stimson developed a number of policy-specific components of 
mood, inchiding an index of attitudes on crime, civil liberties, 
and gun control and another on abortion. Both have obvious 
implications for Supreme Court decisions. Unfortunately, 
because of the pau of relevant opinion data Stimson’s 
crmme index is una’ le before 1963; and the abortion index 
is unavailable before 1973. Obviously, inclusion of these data 
would seriously reduce the already small number of cases 
available for analysis. Moreover Stimson demonstrates that 
trends m public opinion in most issue areas closely follow the 
overall pattern observed for the public mood (1992, 69-79). 
For example, a factor analysis of nine issue specific indices 
(excluding abortion, on which there were too few cases for 
analyals) produces two factors, one accounting for nearly 65% 
of the total variance in serles, the other, less than 20%. All 
nine of the issue areas had loadings of .42 or higher on the 
first factor; six of the nine had loadings greater than .85. Only 
the crime, civil liberties, and gun control serles loader higher 
on the second dimension than the first. 

Given the loss of cases that would result from the use of 
issue-specific opinion measures, combined with the evidence 
that most, if not all, of these issue specific measures closely 
parallel the pattern observed for the more general measure of 
the public mood, we restrict our focus here to the general 
measure of the public mood. However, research in progress 
undertakes a similar examination of the links between public 
opinion and Court decisions in the areas of criminal 
procedures civil rights, trying to match the Court's 
decisions in these cases with Stimson’s measures of racial 
attitudes and public on on crime, ctvil Hberties, and 
control for the much time for which these data 
are available (Link 1992). The results of these 
analyses generally reinforce those here, albeit 
alight differences in the length of the observed lags, especially 
for t and Congress. Significantly, nothing in these 
a cases eases de ies wean 
given them. 

11. Justices were assigned an ideological score on a scale of 
1 (most liberal) to —1 (most conservative). There were a few 
justices early in the period covered by this study not included 
in Segal and Cover’s (1989) analyms. We estimated the ideol- 
ogy scores for each of them based on the scale 
reported by Rohde and Spaeth (1976). For elaboration of this 
method see Sheehan, Mishler, and Songer 1992. 

12. Two indices of presidental partisanship were created. 
First, we constructed a simple dichotomous measure of party 
control of the White House, coded 1 during the years of a 
Democratic administration and 0 during periods of Republi- 
can administration. A second measure considers the popular- 
ity of the president. This was constructed by subtracting 50% 
from the average job approval rating of the president in any 
year and multiplymg the result by 1 for Republican presi- 
dents. The assumption is that the Hberalism both of the 
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Court’s composition and its decisions should increase with 
the increasing popularity of Democratic presidents and 
should decrease with the increasing populanty of Republican 


presidents. 

13. Four measures of the partisan and ideological compo- 
aition of Congress were considered. The percentages of seats 
controlled by Democrats in the Senate and the House of 
Representatives were used as indicators of the onen- 
tation of Congress. The percentages of all Senate and House 
rall-call votes won by the conservative coalition of 
cans and southern Democrats in opposition to a maj 
northern Democrats were used as (negative) indicators of the 
liberal ideological orientation of Congress. Because the Senate 
and House measures were highly correlated and had 
identical effects on Court deasions, we report only the House 
data in this paper. 

14. To facilitate comparisons, all measures in Figures 1 and 
2 have been standardized with a mean of 100 and a standard 
deviation of 10. 

15. Initially, lags up to 10 years were examined. However 
significant relationships were not found at lags longer than 
five years. In the Interest of simplictty, only lags up to five 
years are reported in the tables. 

16. The Chow statistic measures whether a significant shift 
has occurred in the parameters of a model across two time 
penods. It operates, in effect, by comparing the residual sum 
of squares the entire model with the residual sum of 

for the first of the two time ods alone, controlling 
the different degrees of freedom. formally, 


(SS — SS\ym 
seyn—k * 


where SS is the residual sum of squares for the entire period 
(1956-89), SS, is the residual sum of squares for the first part 
of the (1956-80), m is the number of observations 
excluded in calculating SS,, n is the number of observations 
a a a rereR eK MRE 
estimated in the model. The Chow statistic is ted with 
an F-distribution with m and n - k degrees of freedom. 

To confirm that the appropnate break point in the series is 
1980 and not some other year, we calculated three additional 
Chow tests. First, on the assumption that the parameters in 
the model might have changed before 1980 (e.g., ın 1969 with 
the election of President Nixon and the appointment of Chief 
Justice Warren Burger), we undertook a Chow test of the 
Cig ote ee adn eerie ea 
and 1969-89. The test was statistically si at the .05 
level (albeit barely), suggesting some instability, though less 
than m the comparison of the pre- and post-1980 penods. 
Second, the Chow test comparing the pre- and post-1969 
periods was repeated without the years 1981-89. The result 
was not statistically significant. This strongly suggests that 
the Reagan years were very Hkely the source of the instability 
in the model’s parameters and increases confidence that the 
models parameters are reasonably stable through 1980 but 
differ significantly during the Reagan years. 

17. Because of the presence of significant autocorrelation in 
these series, all of the models were estimated initially using 
full maximum likelihood techniques (Ostrom os The 
original estimates mdicated that the au 
were not statistically significant in models C and D. Therefore 
we reestimated these models using Ordinary Least Squares 

ures. The statstics at the bottom of each model sum- 
marize the model’s performance. The Durbin-Watson statistic 
is a standard test for first-order autocorrelation in a model's 
residuals. The Lung Box Q statistic is calculated from the 
residual autocorrelation function and measures the extent of 
systematic variation in a model's residuals. If significant, it 
indicates that there is additional information in the residuals 
that is not captured up by the model. If the Lung Box Q 
statistic is not significant, then it is reasonable to e that 
the residuals are “white noise.” R7(tot) measures the total 
variance reduction achieved by a model including the autore- 
gressive term. R*{reg) measures that part of the reduction in 
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total variance associated with the structural model (Le., after 
correction for the variance associated with the autoregressive 
term or noise model). 

18. In essence, assessments of Granger causality (Freeman 
1983; Granger 1969) require that lagged values of X account 
for significant variance m current values of Y that cannot be 
explained by past values of Y. In other words, we may infer 
that public opmion ““Granger-causes’” Court decisions to the 
extent that (1) there are significant lagged effects of pubhc 
opinion on Court decisions, “controlling” via the autoregres- 
sion term for values of the Court’s decisions, and (2) 
these lagged produce significant reductions in the total 
vanance explained by the equation. 

19. That the interactive intercept terms in these equations 
are generally positive and large is of no particular substantive 
significance. In effect, they are statistical artifacts of the other 
variables in the tons; they indicate the baseline from 
which the effects of the other variables are measured. 

20. Time series methods require that a series be stationary 
both m its mean and variance. Diagnostics indicated that the 
series measuring the composition of the Court was nonsta- 
tlonary in its mean. To compensate, this serles was first- 


means that rather than explaming the ideological 
of the Court, our analysis is explaining changes in that 
composition. 
21. According to the criterla for Granger causality the 
absence of lagged effects in this relationship makes it impos- 
sible to assess the direction of the relationship between the 
Pe ee i ee 
te causality. Nevertheless, although it 1s concervable 
that the ideological composition of the Court can influence 
subsequent election outcomes and thus the party of the 
president, such effects, if they exist, are Hkely to be lagged 
several years or more. In contrast, it is much more likely that 
a change in the party of the president will have a more 
immediate effect on the composition of the Court, as, indeed, 
was the case in 1969 when President Nixon appointed Warren 
Burger to fill a vacancy on the Court shortly after his inaugu- 
ration. 

22. Although it would be nice to report that this result was 
the product of dever theorizing, in fact its was 
serend] -A g error led to the initial obser- 
vaton that the undifferenced variable produced a much 
better fit. Tests af the other in the model indicated 
that the initlal specifications (Le., the differenced versions) 
were the better- specifications in every case. Of course, 
having stumbled on the specification of the party variable, our 
explanation of its meaning is necessarily post hoc. 

23. There is some tion, based on several cases in the 
most recent (1991-92) session of the Court, that at least some 
members of the Court may be adjusting their views in a 
manner consistent with the direction of the public mood. 
Most frequently mentioned in support of this postion are the 
decisions in Lee v. Weisman (1992) and Planned Parenthood of 
Southeastern Pennsyloania v. Casey (1992), in which conserva- 
e oa , Souter, and O'Connor voted to strike 
pra bebo in hi ’ school uation ceremonies and to 

a state on law requiring spousal 
aie an Gane A e Core E E 
these cases surprised many observers, it 1s much too early to 
conclude from these more-moderate-than-expected results 
that members of the current Court either individually or 
collectively are responding to recent trends in pubhc opinion. 
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voting equilibrium arises when the voters in an electorate, acting in accordance with both 
their preferences for the candidates and their perceptions of the relative chances of various 
pairs of candidates being in contention for victory, generate an election result that justifies 
their perceptions. Voting equilibria always exist, and the set of equilibria can vary substantially with 


the choice of voting system. We compare equilibria under the plurality rule, 


voting, and the 


Borda system. We consider a candidate-positioning game and find that the plurality rule imposes little 
restriction on the position of the winning candidate in three-candidate races, while approval voting 


leads to a winner positioned at the median of the voter distribution. We contrast 


ign activities 


intended to influence voter preferences with activities meant to influence only perceptions of candidate 


oters in an election typically have not only 

personal preferences for the various candi- 

dates, but also perceptions (influenced by 
news reports, public opinion polls, and commonly 
heard talk “on the street’’) of the candidates’ relative 
chances of winning the election. The behavior of a 
voter may depend on both. For example, when many 
candidates are running for the same office under 
plurality rule, a voter might not vote for the candidate 
that he most prefers if this candidate is considered 
unlikely to be in contention for victory. 

A voters honest response to a poll asking his 
voting intentions might well depend upon percep- 
tions formed from viewing the results of previous 
polls. Voting intentions may change from day to day 
as the voters’ perceptions evolve during a campaign 
(even if their preferences remain unchanged), so that 
a poll, when published, may invalidate itself. A voting 

jum arises when the perceptions arising from 
the publication of a poll lead the voters to behave in 
a manner that in turn justifies the predictions of the 

oll. 

Voting equilibria based on polls are somewhat 
analogous to competitive equilibria based on prices in 
economic markets. In a pure exchange economy, 
buyers have preferences for various bundles of com- 
modities. Trading behavior, which generates prices, 
is driven by the buyers’ perceptions of the prices they 
will confront. At equilibrium, prices summarize de- 
mand, and simultaneously generate that same de- 
mand. The study of competitive equilibria does not 
require tion of the precise mechanism by 
which individual market participants adjust their 
behavior as the market moves toward equilibrium. 
Similarly, a detailed model of the process by which a 
voting equilibrium might be reached is not essential 
to the definition and computation of voting equilib- 
ria. Still, just as one expects markets to clear at 
equilibrium prices eventually, one might expect that 
voters will ultimately behave in accordance with a 
voting equilibrium after observing the series of public 


reports that accompany an extended campaign. (The 
campaign is, in part, a political tatonnement, or equi- 
librium-seeking, process.) 

Following the terminology of Simon (1954), we say 
that an election displays a bandwagon effect if voters 
become more inclined to vote for a given candidate as 
his standing in preelection polls improves. Con- 
versely, it displays an underdog effect if the voters 
become less inclined to vote for a candidate as his 
standing in the polls improves. The possibility of 
bandwagon or underdog effects has been recognized 
and investigated in the received literature on voting. 
In particular, Simon showed that there can be many 
different predictions that are self-fulfilling prophe- 
cies, y when there is a bandwagon effect (see 
also Bowden 1987; Grunberg and Modigliani 1954; 
McKelvey and Ordeshook 1985). 

In most of the literature on elections involving 
three or more candidates, however, bandwagon and 
underdog effects are exogenously specified, rather 
than endogenously derived from the voters’ prefer- 
ences and the nature of the electoral system. Here, 
we develop a simple decision-theoretic model to 
describe how voters’ actions might be based on their 
preferences and on perceptions derived from preelec- 
tion polls; and we characterize equilibrium outcomes 
under different electoral systems for multicandidate 
elections. We use this model to show that different 
electoral systems may have very different sets of 
voting equilibria, even when the voters’ preferences 
are held fixed. We also present a simple model of 
spatial competition among candidates and show that 
the choice between plurality rule and approval voting 
can lead to substantial differences in the 
positioning of candidates. Finally, we discuss the 
difference between campaign activities intended to 
present the candidates’ positions to the electorate 
(and thus to help voters determine their preferences) 
and activities that attempt to influence the selection 
of an equilibrium outcome (by manipulating the 
voters’ perceptions of relative candidate viability). 
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A MODEL OF MULTICANDIDATE 
ELECTIONS 


We begin by defining an abstract model of an elec- 
tion. There are k candidates, whom we number 
consecutively to form the set K = {1, 2, . . . , k}. Each 
voter submits a ballot, which is a vector of the form 
v = (Vu ..., V), where v, votes are given to 
candidate 1, v, votes to candidate 2, and so on.! The 
winner of the election is the candidate who receives 
the largest total number of votes on all submitted 
ballots. 

Let V denote the set of all possible ballots that a 
voter could submit, under the rules of the election. In 
order to simplify notation, we will only consider 
voting for which V is finite. If the election is 
run under plurality rule, then each voter can cast a 
single vote for, at most, one candidate. Thus, in a 
three-candidate election with plurality rule,” 


V={(1, 0, 0), (0, 1, 0), (0, 0, 1), (0, 0, 0}. 


Under the rules of approval voting, a voter can give 
one or zero votes independently to each of the 
candidates (see, e.g., Brams and Fishburn 1978, 1983; 
Merrill 1988; Weber 1977). In a three-candidate elec- 
tion with approval voting, 


V= {(1, 0, 0), (0, 1, 0), (0, 0, 1), (1, 1, 0), 
(1, 0, 1), (0, 1, 1), (1, 1, 1), (0, 0, 0}. 


Under Borda rule voting, a voter who does not abstain 
gives zero votes to one candidate, one vote to an- 
other, two votes to a third, and so on, so that with 
three candidates, 


V={(2, 1, 0), (2, 0, 1), (1, 2, 0), (1, 0, 2), 
(0, 1, 2), (0, 2, 1), (0, 0, 0)}. 


To represent formally the diversity of interests 
present within the electorate, we assume that each 
voter has preferences that can be summarized by a 
utility vector of the form u = (u4, . . . , up), where u, 
denotes the payoff (on some Von Neumann—Morgen- 
stern utility scale) that the voter would receive if 
candidate i were to win the election.? We refer to a 
voter's vector of utility payoffs as his type. We further 
assume that there is some finite set T such that T G R* 
and every voter's type is in the set T.* Let f(u) denote 
the fraction of all voters in the population whose type 
is the vector u. Then f(:) is a probability distribution 
over T that summarizes the preferences of the elec- 
torate.* 

We assume that each voter follows the principle of 
Pipera utility maximization to determine which 

ot ingne will submit in the election. Under our 
assumptns, his vote only influences his payoff if it 
changes the winner of the election. Therefore, to 
apply the criterion of expected utility maximization, a 
voter needs to estimate the probability that any given 
pair of candidates may be in a sufficiently close race 

r first place that his ballot alone could swing the 





election from one to the other. In order to simplify the 
following discussion, we will say that two candidates. 
are “tied” if their vote totals differ by 1/2 vote or less. 
(This convention saves us from needing to give 
special consideration to voting systems that permit 
the casting of fractional votes.) 

Let H denote the set of all (unordered) pairs of 
distinct candidates. We denote a pair {i, j} in H, for 
short, as ij (so ij = ji); there are k(k — 1)/2 such pairs. 
For each pair of candidates i and j, the i}-pivot 
probability py is the probability ed by a voter) 
of the event that candidates i and j will be tied for first 
place in the election. We assume that a voter per- 
ceives the probability that he will change the winner 
of the election from any candidate i to another can- 
didate j by casting a ballot v with v; = v, to be linearly 
proportional to v, — v, and that the constant of 

roportionality (the ii-ptvot probability) is the same 

r the perceived chance of changing the winner from 
j to i if v, = v,. (This is ivalent to assuming that, 
conditional on two candidates’ being in a close race 
for first place, the difference in their vote totals is 

i ed to be approximate! uniform near zero on 
the lattice of possible vote ces, so that the 
probability of i and j’s being tied for first place is 
essentially the same as the probability of ïs being in 
first place one vote ahead of j, which is also essen- 
tially the same as the probability of fs being in first 
place two votes ahead of i, and so on. For this 
assumption to be reasonable, it is only necessary that 
the electorate not be too small.) We also assume that 
the perceived probability of three candidates’ being 
tied for first place is infinitesimal in comparison to the 
probability of a two-candidate tie. 

A vector that lists the perceived pivot probabilities 
for all pairs of elem E ee ; 
voter with ij-pivot probability Py perceive the 
probability that he might change the winner of the 
election from j to i by submitting the vote vector v to 


be p,*max(v; — v, 0). 
Let G(p, v, u) denote the oa gain expected by a 
voter of type u from submitting the ballot v when p is 


his vector of perceived pki probabilities. It follows 
from our assumptions that 


Gp, v, u)= ©, paloi — vin — up); 


JEH 


that is, for each ij pair, if v, > v, then by casting the 
vote vector v (rather than abstaining) the voter has 
probability py(v, — v,) of changing the winner of the 
election from j to i, which gives him a net utility gain 
of u, — u. Multiplying the utility gains by the 
corresponding ties and summing over all 
pairs of candidates gives the expected gain. 
The expected-gain formula can be rewritten 


Gp, 0, u) = © v; Dp — w). 


1€K jmi 


The expression 
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È Pitts ~ u) 
yet 


is called the prospective rating of candidate i, with 
respect to the voter type u and the pivot probability 
vector p. Under plurality rule, where a voter can set 
one component of v equal to one, and must set all 
other components to zero, a voter of u maxi- 
mizes his expected gain G(p, v, u) over all permissible 
ballots v in V by voting for the candidate who has the 
highest prospective rating. Under approval voting, 
where a voter can give one vote each to as many 
candidates as he wants, G(p, v, u) is maximized by 
giving a vote to every candidate who has a positive 
ive rating and by not voting for any candi- 
date who has a negative prospective rating. Under 
Borda rule, G(p, v, u) is maximized by ranking the 
candidates on the Borda ballot in order of thetr 
prospective eat 
An election result is a probability distribution u over 
the set V x T that summarizes the aggregate voting 
behavior of voters of each type. For any v in V and 
any u in T, p{v, u) is the fraction of the electorate 
consisting of voters of type u who cast the ballot v. 
Therefore 


7 


plo, T)= > alo, u) 


xET 


is the fraction of all voters in the electorate who cast 
the ballot v. Furthermore, the marginal distribution 
of u on the type set T is the population distribution f; 
that is, for every voter type u, 


È a0, u) = flu). 


veVv 


In what follows, we shall view an election as the 
result of a large number of random draws from un. 
This will allow us to differentiate between two-can- 
didate races that are “taken seriously” (i.e., the 
perceived chance of a tie between the candidates is 
positive) and races that are “close” (i.e., the actual 
outcome of the election is a near tie for victory 
between the candidates). 

Given an election result u, the predicted score (i.e., 
expected per-capita vote total) of candidate i is 


S,(u) = > v © w(v, T). 


vEV 


A likely winner is a candidate whose predicted score is 
maximal. We denote by W() the set of likely winners 
when the election result is u; that is, candidate i is in 
W(x) if S(u) = maxexS,(x)- 

For any pivot probability vector p, we define the 
voter response set R(p) to the set of all election 
results in which all of the voters cast ballots that 
maximize their gains, given that their com- 
mon perception of the pivot probabilities is p. (So far, 
we have been considering a pivot probability vector p 
pel ee the tions of an individual voter 

the likelihood of various pairs of candi- 
datés being the primary contenders to victory. In 
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what follows, we shall be assuming that all voters 
hold the same ions.) An election result x is in 
R(p) if and only if for every ballot v in V and voter 
type uin T, 


if u(v, u) > 0 then Gy, v, u) = maxw e y Gp, w, u). 
If p denotes the vector of pivot probabilities as 
ed by the voters at the time of the election and 
all voters choose their ballots according to the princi- 
ple of expected utility maximization, then the result 
of the election should be a distribution of votes by 
voter type that lies in the voter response set R(p). If 
an election result y is in R(p), then we say that the 
pivot probability vector p justifies u. For future refer- 
ence, we note here that if p justifies u and if q is 


another pivot probability vector satisfying q, = a’ Ps 
for some a > 0 and all candidate pairs j) thén alse 
justifies 4, because the expected-gain function G is 


homogeneous in p. 


VOTING EQUILIBRIA 


The voter response mapping R(:) indicates how po- 
tential election results depend on the voters’ percep- 
tion of the pivot probabilities; and the likely-winner 
mapping W(-) indicates how the set of candidates 

serious chances of winning depends on the 
election result. It remains for us to characterize the 
pivot probability vectors that may be perceived by the 
voters in ium, given an electoral situation 
described by (K, V, T, f). 

When the electorate is large, the probability of an 
election’s being nearly tied is typically very small. 
However, if the pivot probabilities were all perceived 
to be zero, then an individual voter’s action would 
not matter and any ballot would be optimal for any 
voter. We can avoid this trivial situation by requiring 
that for every pair of candidates {i, j}, the ij-pivot 
probability is a positive number, although it may be 
very small. (Weakening this assumption does not 
eliminate any voting i , but we shall see that 
it can allow new ilibria to arise.) 

On the other hand, if the voters can predict the 
scores (S(x), S2(u),. - . , SLu)) of the various candi- 
dates relatively accurately (e. fe , as a result of preelec- 
tion polls that have very standard errors), then 
some pivot probabilities should be perceived to be 
much smaller than others. It seems reasonable to 
assume that voters would expect candidates with 
lower predicted scores to be much less likely to be 
serious contenders for first place than candidates 
with higher predicted scores; that is, if the predicted 
score for some candidate i is strictly | the 
score for some other candidate j, then Me voters 
would perceive that candidate s being tied for first 
place with any third candidate h is much less likely 
than candidate j’s being tied for first place with 
candidate h. Given an election result u and any 0 s 
e < 1, we say that a pivot probability vector p satisfies 
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the ordering condition for e (with respect to p) if, for 
every three distinct candidates i, j, and h, if Su) < 
5,(4), then Ph = €° Pn- 

We are at last prepared to define our central con- 
cept. An election result u is a voting equilibrium if and 
only if, for every positive number e, there exists some 
vector p of positive pivot probabilities that justifies u 
and that satisfies the ordering condition for ¢ that is, 
an election result is a voting equilibrium if the 
voters would be willing to cast their votes in accor- 
dance with u, while holding perceptions that candi- 
dates with low predicted scores under u have very 
small chances of being serious contenders for victory 
relative to candidates with higher predicted scores 
under p. 

Our first basic result is that voting equilibria always 
exist. The proof will be given shortly. 

THEOREM 1. In every electoral situation, the set of voting 
equilibria is nonempty. 
Demonstrating that an election result u is a voting 
ium requires the construction of an infinite 
sequence of voter perceptions that justify » and 
satisfy the ordering condition for ever smaller values 


of «. However, we can provide a simple limit con- 
dition that greatly facilitates the search for voting 


Given any voting equilibrium u, select for each 
positive number e a pivot probability vector p(e) that 
justifies u and satisfies the ordering condition for e. 
Typically, the voters will perceive the pivot probabil- 
ities to be very small. However, the ordering condi- 
tion is homogeneous in p; that is, multiplying all of 
the components of p(e) by the same tive constant 
yields another vector that still satisfies the ordering 
condition for e. Furthermore, as already noted, the 
resulting vector will still justify u. In particular, we 
can rescale each vector p{e) to make its components 
sum to 1, that is, to make each p(e) a probability 
distribution over H. The set of probability distribu- 
tions over His a closed and bounded set; hence, there 
will exist a subsequence of the rescaled p(e}vectors 
that converages, as € goes to zero, to some vector q 
that is also a probability distribution over H. Since the 
expected gain function G is continuous, q will justify 
L- This limiting q will also satisfy the ordering con- 
ditions for all positive œ therefore, a pair of candi- 
dates tj must have pivot probability to zero if 
there exists some other candidate h with a predicted 
score higher than at least one of them (e.g., if S(x) < 
Sy(u), then qy S €* qy for all positive €). This gives us 
the following necessary condition for a voting equi- 
librium. 


THEOREM 2. If u is a voting tum, then there exists 

robability distribution q = (qy)yer that justifies u 

and fof which, whenever qy > 0, S,(u) = maxye, Salh) 
and S(t) = MAXa, Salh). 

We say that a probability vector q supports the voting 

equilibrium y if it satisfies the conditions in Theorem 


2 for u. If q supports a voting equilibrium x, then 
each component qy can be interpreted as the per- 
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ceived conditional probability of a tie for first place 
between candidates i and j, given that some pair of 
candidates is tied for first place and given that v: 
accurate preelection polls predicted the election t 
u. The conditions in the theorem imply that q, can be 
positive only if one of two conditions is satisfied: 
either candidates i and j are both in the set of likely 
winners, or one of these two candidates is the unique 
likely winner, and the other candidate has the sec- 
ond-highest predicted score (i.e., only if each is a 
relatively “serious threat’ to the other). 


Proof of Theorem 1. The proof employs a straight- 
forward fixed-point argument and is similar to the 
existence proof for proper equilibria of eer sees 
tive games (see Myerson 1978). Take any n € 
such that 0 < e < 1. For any election result p, let 
Q‘(u) be the set of all pivot probability vectors p 
that satisfy the ordering condition for e and for 
which p, 2 €*/k’, for all ij € H. It is easily shown that 
Q‘(-) maps every u into a nonempty convex set and is 
upper-hemicontinuous in p.f Similarly, the voter 
response mapping R(:) maps every pivot probability 
vector p into a nonempty convex set of election 
results and is upper-hemicontinuous in p. Thus, by 
the Kakutani fixed-point theorem, there exists a pair 
(p%, L°) E Q(z’) X R(p*). Now consider a sequence 
of values for e that converges to zero. Since the sets 
V X Tand H are both finite, there must be an infinite 
subsequence for which the sets 


{(v, u)E VX T|p{(v, u) > 0} and 


{i E HSUS) < Su} 


are constant for all «in the subsequence. Let u = p" 
for any particular ¢' in this subsequence. Then for 
every cin the subsequence, p“ justifies u (since sets of 
the first type are constant along the subsequence) 
and satisfies the ordering condition for e (since sets of 
the second type are constant). Hence, u is a voting 


equilibrium. Q.E.D. 


EXAMPLE 1: COMPARISON OF 
VOTING SYSTEMS 


We are now prepared to examine how, for a fixed 
electorate, changes in the voting system can affect 
equilibrium predictions of election results. In our first 
example, there are three candidates and three 

of voters whose utility vectors, together with the 
distribution of types within the electorate, are given 
in the following table. 





Proportion of 
Voter Type Utility Vector ectorate 
A u^ = (10, 9, 0) fu^) = .3 
B u® = (9, 10, 0) f(u®) = .3 
C u“ = (0, 0, 10) fus) = .4 
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To interpret these eters, suppose that candi- 
dates 1 and 2 are | candidates, and candidate 3 a 
rightist. Then 60% of the voters are leftists who 
greatly prefer both candidates 1 and 2 over candidate 
3. Of these leftist voters, however, half (30% of the 
electorate) are A-type voters, who have a slight 
palates for candidate 1; and the other half are 
voters, who have a slight preference for can- 
didate 2. The C-type voters are rightists, who strictly 
prefer candidate 3 over both of the leftist candidates 
and are indifferent between the two leftists. These 
C-type voters form 40% of the electorate. This exam- 
ple is similar to that discussed by Borda (1781). It also 
models a situation which has arisen on numerous 
occasions in two-party systems, when the nominee of 
the party holding majority support is confronted with 
a third, independent candidate contesting that su 
port. The 1912 U.S. presidential election is an oft 
cited instance of this situation. 
Under plurality rule, there are three voting 
ria. At one equim ium, all of the leftists coo te 
their support behind candidate 1, voting (1, 0, 0); and 
candidate 1 beats candidate 3. In our notation, this 
equilibrium is written as 


w((1, 0, 0), u^) = .3, w((1, 0, 0), u”) = .3, 


u((0, 0, 1), u9) = .4; 


that is, 30% of the voters are A-type leftists voting for 
candidate 1, 30% are B-type leftists also voting for 
candidate 1, and 40% are C-type rightists voting for 
candidate 3. The election result yields predicted 
scores (expected per capita vote totals) of S(x) = .6, 
S.(#) = 0, S3(u) = .4. Thus, candidate 1 is the only 
likely winner, i.e., W(u) = {I}. This equilibrium is 
supported by the pivot probability vector q satisfying 
(iar dus daa) = (0, 1, 0); that is, if there were a close 
race first place, the voters would expect (with 
conditional probability very near 1) this close race to 
be between candidates 1 and 3, who have the top two 

i scores. Fearing a close race between candi- 
dates 1 and 3, the B- leftists vote for candidate 1 
even though they slightly prefer candidate 2. (To a 
B-type leftist with perceptions p, the prospective 
rating of candidate 1 is 9p,; — py; and that of 
candidate 2 is p42 + 10pz3. For every p proportionally 
near q, the first of these quantities is larger than the 
second.) 

There is a second voting equilibrium under the 
plurality rule, in which the leftist voters, instead, 
coordinate behind candidate 2 to beat candidate 3. 
This equilibrium is 

a((0, 1, 0), u^) = .3, w((0, 1, 0), 4’) = .3, 
u((0, 0, 1), uS) = .4. 
The predicted scores and likely winners are then 

Si(u) = 0, Su) = .6, Sau) = 4, and Wis) = {2}. 


This equilibrium is supported by the pivot probability 
vector (qix qız Gas) = (0, 0, 1). 
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There is a third plurality rule equilibrium in which 
the leftists split their votes between candidates 1 and 
2 and candidate 3 is the sole likely winner. This 
equilibrium is 

u((1, 0, 0), u^) = .3, 4((0, 1, 0), u?) =.3, 
u((0, 0, 1), u°) = 4, 
with 


Si(w) = .3, Sou) = .3, Sau) = .4, and Win) = {3}. 


This is supported by any pivot probabil- 
ity vector q such that q;, = 0, 9/19 < qy3 = 19/19, qa, = 
1 — qy3- Here, since candidates 1 and 2 are perceived 
to have comparable likelihoods of being in contention 
for victory with candidate 3, the leftist voters fail to 
coordinate, so that candidate 3 is the likely winner. 

This third um violates Duv ‘s Law, 
which asserts that only two candidates should be 
expected to get positive scores under plurality rule 
(see Riker 1982). The existence of such a non-Du- 
verger equilibrium is robust to small changes in the 
parameters. For example, if the proportion of A-type 
voters were slightly than the portion of 
B-type voters, say, (u^) = .31 and f(u”) = .29, then 
there would still exist a non-Duverger equi in 
which candidate 1’s chances of seriously challenging 
candidate 3 were perceived to be somewhat worse 
than candidate 2’s chances, leaving the A-type voters 
indifferent between voting for 1 and for 2. This 
equilibrium is 

u((L, 0, 0), u^) = .30, a((0, 1, 0), u*) = .01 


u((0, 1, 0), u?) = .29, w((0, 0, 1), uo) = .4, 
with 


Si(w) = .3, Solu) = .3, Salu) = .4, and W(u) = {3}. 


It is supported by qa = 0, q3 = 9/19, qn = 10/19. 
Thus, Duverger’s Law cannot be derived exclusively 
from analyses of voting equilibria. (This result sug- 
gests that some of the in e discussion in 
Palfrey 1989 should be reconsidered.) Any derivation 
of Duverger’s Law would seem to require some 
additional assumption of dynamic stability or persis- 
tence (see, e.g., Kalai and Samet 1984), to eliminate 
i of the type just illustrated. 

Under approval voting, there are three voting 
equilibria, in none of which is candidate 3 the only 
likely winner. In one equilibrium, candidate 1 is the 
only likely winner: 


u((L, 0, 0), u^) = .3, w((1, 1, 0), uw) = .3, 
u((0, 0, 1), u9) = 4, 


CY 
with Y 

Silu) = .6, SXu) = .3, Sa(u) = .4, and Wu) = {1}- 
This equilibrium is supported by (qix qı} = (0,1, 


0). The voters expect that if any two candidates are 
involved in a close race for first place, then they will 
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almost surely be candidates 1 and 3. Hence, all B-type 
voters double-vote for candidates 1 and 2. However, 
voters also consider a close race for first place be- 


tween candidates 1 and 2 (with icted scores of .6 
and .3), while much less than a close race 
between candidates 1 and 3, to be much more likel 


than a close race between candidates 2 and 3 (wi 

predicted scores of .3 and .4). Therefore, A-type 
vote yous cast single votes for candidate 1. 

ection results are “su ” by this q (in 

Tepe sense that the conditions of Theorem 2 are satis- 
fied) but fail to be ia because tions 
satisfying the ordering condition for sufficiently small 
e do not exist. Consider, for example, the election 
result 


u((1, 0, 0), u’) i 


u((1, 1, 0), u?) = .3, u((0, 0, 1), u 
with 


SiW) = .6, S(u) = -35, Salu) = -4, and W(x) = {I}, 


in which some T voters double-vote. This result 
can be justified only by positive pivot probabilities 
(Dray Pis Pra) satisfying Piya = 19 and p2/Ppp = 
14. (The inequality ensures that B-type voters dou- 
ble-vote, and the equation leaves A-type voters in- 
different between casting single or double votes by 
making their prospective rating of candidate 2 equal 
to 0.). However, the orderin cia ane) for e requires 
that we be able to satisfy both pyp S € and p/P 
< & and the latter inequality cannot be satisfied (by 
ae justifying u) for values of e smaller than 


ee is another equilibrium, in which candidate 2 
is the only likely winner: 


a(l, 1, 0), ut) = .3, u((0, 1, 0), u”) =.3, 
(0, 0, 1), u$) = .4, 


.25, w((1, 1, 0), u^) = .05 


Y= 4, 


with 

Si(u) = .3, Sou) = .6, S(x) = .4, and Ww) = {2}, 
supported by (qix qi tw) 5 (0, 0, 1). 

In order to find the third equilibrium under ap- 
proval voting, let us seek an um in which (as 
in the non-Duv ium in the plurality rule) 


candidates 1 and 2 are considered to have equal 
chances of being in a close race with candidate 3; that 
is, let us suppose that the pivot probability vector 
supporting the equilibrium is q:3 = qs = B, qn = 1 — 
28, with 0 < B s 1/2. 

If B were relatively large, say 8 = 1/3 (so that all 


close way races for victory were perceived to be 
equallpikely), then 
G(q, v, u^) = (1/301 — v) + (10 — 9) + (1/3)(a1 — 03) 
* (10 — 0) + (1/3)(02 — 03) > (9 — 0) 
= (11/3)0 + (8/3)02 — (19/3)03; 
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and the A-type voters would vote for both candidates 
1 and 2. Similarly, the B-type voters would also vote 
for both leftist candidates; and the scores 
would be .6 votes per capita for candidates 1 and 2, 
but only .4 votes per capita for candidate 3. Thus, the 
set of likely winners would be {1, 2}, and the condi- 
tions of Theorem 2 would require that qız = 1 (Le., 
B=0). 

If B were quite small, say £ = 0 (so that the only 
serious race was perceived to be between candidates 
1 and 2), then G(q, v, u^) = v} — vı. The A-type 
voters would only vote for candidate 1, the B-type 
voters would similarly vote only for candidate 2, and 
the predicted scores would be .3 for each of the first 
two candidates and .4 for the rightist candidate 3. The 
conditions of Theorem 2 would require that q,, = 0 
(i.e., B = 1/2), because neither candidate 1 nor can- 
didate 2 would be a likely winner. 

To construct an approval voting equilibrium in 
which candidates 1 and 2 are treated symmetrically, 
we cannot have the leftist voters all single-voting for 
their most d candidate; nor can they all be 
double-voting. Generally, if (qix qua, qz) = (1 — 28, 
B, B), we have 


Gg, v, u^) = (1 — 280, — m)1 + B(o; — 03)10 
+ B(v — 03)9 
= (1+ 88)v, + (118 — 1j — (198o. 


When 8 = 1/11, the leftist voters (both A- and 
B-types) are indifferent between voting only for thetr 
most preferred candidate and double-voting for both 
leftist candidates. Then, qy. = 9/11 and qıs = = 
1/11, and we obtain our third equilibrium, in which 


w((1, 0, 0), u^) = .2, w((1, 1, 0), u’) = .1, 
u((0, 1, 0), u®) = .2, w((1, 1, 0), u”) = .1, 
e(O, 0, 1), uo) = 
with 
Su) = Su) = S3(m) = -4, and W(n) = {1, 2, 3}. 


Here, a third of the leftist voters double-vote for both 
leftist candidates, while two-thirds of the leftist vot- 
ers single-vote only for their most preferred candi- 
date, so that the expected per capita vote totals of all 
three candidates are equal to .4. In this 
the race between each pair of candidates is taken 
seriously; but a close race between candidates 1 and 2 
is perceived to be nine times more likely than a close 
race between either 2 and 3 or 1 and 3. We shall 
return to this example, and illustrate by a limit 
is how predicted scores for the three 
dates can consistent with unequal pivot 
probabilities for the three candidate pairs. (Short of 
the limit, the predicted scores of candidates 1 and 2 
will be slightly higher than the predicted score of 
candidate 3.) 
Under the Borda rule, there is a set of equilibria, all 
with the same predicted outcome in which all three 
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candidates are likely winners. The equilibria are of 
the form 


p((2, 1, 0), u^) = p((2, 0, 1), u^) =.3-—a 
u((1, 2, 0), u’) =.4— a, pw((0, 2,1), u?) = a — .1 
u((0, 1, 2), u°) = 4—-a, u((L, 0, 2), u) =q, 


where .1 < a s .3. For every Borda rule equilibrium 
H, we have 


Siu) = SAH) = S3(u) = 1, and Wn) = {1, 2, 3}. 


Eee eee d = 28/30, qi3 = 
G23 = 

All = are taken seriously, but candidate 3 is 
perceived to be only a slight threat to the other two 
candidates. (If he were perceived to be a very likely 
threat, the A- and B- voters would all cast zero 
votes for him, and the threat would disappear. But if 
he were ed to be no threat at all, every leftist 
would “dump” his 1-vote on candidate 3, in order to 
maximally differentiate between the more- and less- 

of candidates 1 and 2. Consequently, can- 
didate 3 would win.) 

In short, for the electoral situation studied here, we 
find that under the plurality rule, there is an equilib- 
pi in which the minority (rightist) candidate is the 

winner. Under the Borda rule, the minor- 
ity boners A is always a likely winner at equilibrium. 
Only under approval voting do we see simulta- 
neously the existence of equi in which the mi- 
nority candidate is not a likely winner and the non- 
existence of in which the iij 
candidate is the only likely winner. 


EXAMPLE 2: THE EFFECT OF 
A SMALL MINORITY 


We now consider a second example, which differs 
from the first only in that the number of supporters of 
candidate 3 is reduced to 2% of the population, while 
the remaining 98% of the voters are evenly divided 
between A-type voters who prefer candidate 1 and 


B-type voters who prefer candidate 2: 
ie idea of 
ectorate 


Voter Type Utility Vector 
A u“ = (10, 9, 0) f(u*) = .49 
B u” = (9, 10, 0) f(u”) = .49 
C = (0, 0, 10) f(uS) = .02 





Under the Borda rule, there are still no equilibria in 
which candidate 3 is not a likely winner. All equilibria 
are of the form 


(2, 1, 0), u^) = a, 
(L, 2, 0), u’) =.02- a, 
u((0, 1, 2), u°) = .02 


p((2, 0, 1), u^) = 49 — 
u((0, 2, 1), u?) = A7 +a 
(1, 0, 2), uw) =a, 


—a@, 
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where 0 < a < .02. As in Example 1, each equilibrium 
H has 


S(u) = Sa(p) = Salu) = 1 and Wi) = {L 2, 3} 


and is supported by qu = 28/30, q3 = qn = 1/30. 
Even though there are relatively few voters who 
prefer candidate 3, there are no Borda rule equilibria 
in which he is not a likely winner. If q} were greater 
than 28/30, while qi; = qz then the A- and B-type 
voters would want to i te candidates 
1 and 2—voting (2, 0, 1) and (0, 2, 1), respectively— 
and candidate 3 would win with a per capita vote 
total of .98-1 + .02-2 = 1.02. 

Under approval voting, there is a unique voting 
equilibrium x in which everyone votes only for his 
most preferred candidate: 


w((1, 0, 0), u^) = .49, 4((0, 1, 0), u”) = .49, 
(0, 0, 1), u°) = .02 


Thus, S,(42) = S,(4) = .49, S4(2) = .02, and W(u) = {1, 
2}. This is supported by qu, = 1, and 
Gis = Gas = 0. 


Even though everyone single-votes in the unique 
approval voting equilibrium for this example, the 
ability of the voters to cast votes for more one 
candidate does have an impact: the set of equilibria 
under plurality rule is larger than the set of 
under approval voting. For example, there is also a 
plurality rule equilibrium u in which 


z((1, 0, 0), u^) = .49, n((1, 0, 0), u’) = .49, 
(0, 0, 1), u®) = .02 


with 

S4() = .98, Sale) = 0, Su) = .02, and Wi) = {1} 
This is supported by (qix qıy Gas) = (0, 1, 
0). (This election result would not be an um 


under a ae voting, because the B-type voters 
would to give second approval votes to can- 
didate 2, and candidate 2’s predicted score would 
then be higher than candidate 3’s, invalidating the 
Pee, that a race between candidates 1 and 2 for 

place is much less likely than a race between 
cand dake 1 and 3.) Similarly, there is a plurality rule 
equilibrium in which all A- and B- voters vote for 
candidate 2, who is then the only likely winner. 
However, candidate 3 is not a likely winner in any 
equilibrium under plurality rule. 


LIMITS OF NASH EQUILIBRIA — 


We return to le 1, in which 60% of A (ee 
are A- or B-type “leftists.” Recall that under approval 
voting, there exists an equilibrium yu in which two- 
thirds of the leftists (of each ) vote only for their 
ost preferred candidate, and one-third of the leftists 
double-vote for candidates 1 and 2; that is, 
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u((1, 0, 0), u^) = .2, w((1, 1, 0), u^) = 1 
u((0, 1, 0), u®) = .2, w((1, 1, 0), u®) = 1 
(0, 0, 1), uo) = 4. 


This equilibrium is supported by the pivot proba- 
bilities q2 = 9/11 and qız = 1/11 = q, and $ (u) = 
S,(u) = S3() = -4, so that all three candidates have 
the same per capita scores. The conditions of Theo- 
rem 2 are satisfied by q and u, because all three 
candidates are likely winners. 

If all three candidates have the same predicted 
scores, how is it that the conditional tie probabilities 
qy are not the same for all pairs of candidates? A naive 
interpretation of our model might suggest that all 
pivot probabilities should be perceived to be equal if 
all candidates have the same predicted score. How- 
ever, this interpretation overlooks the fact that our 
model is intended to be a limiting approximation to 
elections involving large finite electorates. 

To see how such an ium can arise as the 
limit of Nash equilibria r large finite electorates, 
consider a voting “game” in which there is a a large 
number M of voters, of whom -3M are type uô , -3M 

are type u®, and .4M are type u“. These voters will 
select a candidate by T voting. This voting 
game has a randomized Nash equilibrium in which 
each leftist (A- or B-type) voter independently ran- 
domizes between voting only for his most preferred 
candidate, with probability 1 — p, and double-voting 
for both candidates 1 and 2, with probability p, while 
each C-type voter votes only for candidate 3. The 
parameter p depends on M acco to the asymp- 
totic formula p ~= 1/3 + .9476/VM. For example, 
suppose that M = 1,000,000. Then p = .33428, and 
the vote totals for candidates 1 and 2 are indepen- 
dent random variables, approximately normally dis- 
tributed with mean 400,284 and standard deviation 
258. The vote total for candidate 3 is 
400,000. At the Nash equilibrium, the arenan that 
candidates 1 and 2 are tied ahead of candidate 3 is 
Pig = -001027, whereas the probability that candi- 
dates 1 and 3 are tied ahead of candidate 2 is p43 = 
.000114. Hence, py/piz = 9. Similarly, py/pa3 = 9. 
These pivo Saar rata correspond to a normalized 
probability distribution q such that qy3 = qx = 1/11 
and qı3 = 9/11; that is, conditional on some pair of 
candidates’ being tied for first place, the probability 
that the tie is between candidates 1 and 2 is 9/11. 
The candidates’ predicted scores are all very close to 
-4 (actually, .400284, .400284, and .4); and the stan- 
dard deviations of the scores are .000258, .000258, 
and 0. 

Notice that uncertainty about a candidate’s vote 
total may be large relative to the size of an individu- 
al’s vote (the standard deviation of 258 is much bigger 
than 1), even though the uncertainty about the per 
capita vote totals is very small. Thus, when the 
electorate is large, near equality of the predicted 
scores for different candidates does not necessarily 
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mean that there is a large probability of a tie between 
them. 


We do not offer here an ivalence theorem 


between the set of limits of Nash equilibria of large 
voting es (as the number of ee goes to infin- 
ity) and the set of voting equilibria, as defined here. 


Such a result would: depend on assumptions about 
how the large finite voting games are specified. For 
example, the number of voters of each type may be 
either deterministic or random, and we may or may 
not admit the possibility of a vanishingly small frac- 
tion of the electorate that has preferences outside of 
the given type set T. We suspect that, for many 
pale eel the set of limits of Nash equilibria may 
Fen Gut E aRarn the Setor 
ordered voting ria. It seems reasonable to 
expect that a limit of Nash equilibria should be in R(q) 
for some pivot probability vector q, but it may be that 
this vector q is not the limit of perceptions satisfying 
the ordering condition. Future research should con- 
sider other (weaker) restrictions on perceptions. 
However, we believe that the ordering condition has 
some intuitive appeal and that voters would be much 
less likely to act in accordance with Nash equilibria 
that violated that condition, should such Nash equi- 
libria exist.” 


A CANDIDATE-POSITIONING GAME 


In the preceding analysis, we assumed that the 
voters’ preferences over the candidates were exoge- 
nously given. However, real voters’ preferences over 
candidates typically depend on the candidates’ posi- 
tions on the policy choices that confront the govern- 
ment; and candidates may choose their positions (at 
least, in part) with the objective of oe likely 
winners. Changes in the electoral system may post x 
the way that candidates position themselves on 
issues. To investigate this question, we consider a 
candidate positioning game in the tradition of Hotell- 
ing iene and Downs (1957). 

se that the policy space is [0, 100], the set of 

numbers between 0 and 100 (representing, 
a the percentage tariff to be imposed on imported 
goods); and suppose that there are three candidates, 
numbered 1, 2, and 3. Each candidate must publicly 
choose a point in policy space that represents the 
policy he promises to implement if elected (say, the 
tariff that he will impose). Each voter has a utility 
function that is defined on the policy space, and his 
utilities for the candidates are determined by the 
positions that the candidates take. To be specific, we 
sup that each voter has a most point 6 
between 0 and 100; and his utility for candidate i, if 
the candidate takes position x, is u(6) = —(x — f. 
The voters’ ideal points are uniformly distributed 
over the set {0, 1, 2,..., 100}, with 1/101 of the 
voters having each ideal point in this set. If x, denotes 
the position chosen by candidate i, then the set of 
utility types will be 
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T= {(-(1 -— 07, — (za — 6F, 
— (x3 — 67) | 0 E {0, 1, 2, . . . , 100}}, 
with f(u) = 1/101 for each vector u in T. 


Under any given electoral system V, for any vector 

x = Qu Xy Xa), we let E(x) denote the set of voting 

for the electoral situation that would exist 

the candidates chose the positions listed in x. A 

pair (x, u) is par equilibrium under V if and only 
if it satisfies the following three conditions: 

1. uis in E(x). 

2. For each candidate iin W(x), for every position y,, 
there exists a voting ilibrium n in E(x, y) 
such that either W(z) © W(n) or i € W(n). 

. For each candidate j who is not in W(x), for every 
position y, there edsts a voting equilibrium 7 in 
E(x, y) such that j £ Wọn). 


Here, (xj, y denotes the vector that arises from x 
when the j" component is changed from x, to Yr 
Condition 1 asserts that » is a voting equilibrium in 
the election which results when the candidates 
choose the positions indicated by x, condition 2 
asserts that a change of position by a likely winner 
can lead to either a new equilibrium in which no 
other likely winners are eliminated or a new equilib- 
rium in which he himself is eliminated, and condition 
3 asserts that a change in tion by a candidate who 
is not a likely winner can ead to a new equilibrium in 
which he is still not a likely winner.’ 

In the context of this definition, we can examine 
how different electoral systems differ in their impli- 
cations for candidate positioning. The following two 
theorems assert that the plurality rule and approval 
voting have very different implications. A candidate 
at almost any position can win under the plurality 
rule, while only candidates at the median position 
can win under kral voting. 


eS Under plurality rule, for any number z 

between 0 and 100, there exists a posi 
niir such that one candidate takes the position z 
and is the only likely winner. 


THEOREM 4. EEE TOE PE PEAN pee ery 
equilibrium, all likely winners take the position 50 


Proof of Theorem 3. The definition of a positional 
equilibrium allows us to deter candidates from chang- 
ing their positions by selecting among the resulting 
voting equilibria. The key to the proof is the existence 
of many voting equilibria under plurality rule. To 
simplify the proof, we consider here only the case 
where 0 < z < 50. (An analogous argument can be 
used to cover the case where z is between 50 and 
100.) Let x; = z, x, = 100 — 2/2, and x, = 50. Then 
there exists a voting equilibrium yp in which all voters 
with ideal points between 0 and 50 + z/4 vote for 
candidate 1, all voters with ideal points between 50 + 
z/4 and 100 vote for candidate 2, and no voters vote 
for candidate 3. This voting equilibrium is supported 
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by letting qu. = 1 and qy3 = qa; = 0. Perceiving the 
only serious race to be between candidates 1 and 2, 
each voter votes for his more preferred of these two 
candidates. Because candidate 1 is closer to the me- 
dian than candidate 2, candidate 1 will have the 
highest predicted score and thus will be the only 
likely winner. The perception that candidate 3 is not 
a serious contender is justified at equilibrium because 
candidate 3 gets no votes. 

To verify that (x, 4) is a positional equilibrium, we 
must show that candidate 2 cannot gain by choosing 
a position closer to the median. If candidate 2 “relo- 
cates” between z and 100 — z, then a majority of the 
voters will prefer candidate 2 to candidate 1. But this 
does not mean that candidate 2 will necessarily win 
the election, because there will be other voting equi- 
libria supported by q,3 = 1 in the new situation. We 
can deter candidate 2 from shifting his position by 
specifying that if candidate 2 moves to any position 
outside of the interval [100 — z/2, 100], all voters will 
behave according to the voting equilibrium in which 
only the race between candidates 1 and 3 is taken 
seriously. (In the Shaan T arena, this switch in 


dan perceptions d result from some political 
s calling candidate 2 an i 


“opportunist” if he 
ak a position short of 100 — a.) 

Given our specifications, candidate 1 is the unique 
likely winner (i.e., condition 2 is satisfied). Candidate 
2 cannot become a likely winner by changing his 

tion. And candidate 3 cannot make himself a 

y winner by moving away from 50 if the voters 
continue to focus on the ium of the resulting 
situation in which only the race between candidates 1 

and 2 is taken seriously (i.e., condition 3 is satisfied).° 
Q.E.D. 


In the proof of Theorem 3, we found a voting 
equilibrium in which candidate 3 chose a position at 
the median point 50 and candidates 1 and 2 chose 
other positions away from 50 but the only serious 
race was perceived to be between candidates 1 and 2. 
Under the plurality rule, a voter who voted for 
candidate 3 would have to forfeit any chance of 
influencing the serious race between candidates 1 
and 2; thus, the tion that candidate 3 was not 
a serious contender destroyed his ability to get votes. 
Under approval voting, however, the median candi- 
date cannot be so easily defeated by such a 
tion, because a voter can vote for candidate 3 without 
forfeiting his ability also to vote for the candidate that 
he among candidates 1 and 2. In fact, as we 

show in the proof of the Lemma, a candidate at 
50 will always get approval votes from more than half 
the voters under any election result that can be 
justified by positive pivot probabilities. 

Theorem 4 is y implied by the Lemma, which 
asserts that under approval voting, if any candjdate 
takes the position 50, then, in any voting ium, 
all winners must be positioned at 50. Conse- 
quently, if no candidate were positioned at 50, then 
any candidate could make himself the unique likely 
winner by moving to 50. Therefore a positional equi- 
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librium must have at least one candidate at 50, and it 
then follows from the Lemma that all likely winners 
will be at 50, as Theorem 4 asserts. 


LEMMA. Under approval voting, for any position 
with at least one candidate “dit 50, if p E E(x), 
then only candidates positioned at 50 can be likely 


winners tn p. 


vector x 


of Lemma. If all candidates are positioned at 50, 
the lemma is trivially true. Therefore, we assume that 
there is at least one candidate located at 50, and 
another is located elsewhere. Note that 


Gip, v, u(0)) = $ o, Lpy(ui(d) — u(0)) 
i jel 
= > Dj Èp} za (x, + Ax, - x,)6). 
t ye 


A voter with ideal point 8 will (at equilibrium) give an 
approval vote to any candidate i for whom the 


prospective rating 
Py (x? 5 


yt 


is positive and will not give an approval vote to any 
candidate for whom the prospective rating is nega- 
tive. Assume that all of the perceived pivot probabil- 
ities are positive. Then the prospective rating of 
candidate i will be positive if x, = 6. Since the 
prospective rating is linear in 6, the set of all voters 
who cast an approval vote for candidate i must 
therefore contain either all voters with ideal points 
less than or equal to x, or all voters with ideal points 


greater than or equal to x, (depending on the sign of 
Epy- x). 
Tet] 


xP + 2x; — x8) 


In either case, a candidate located at 50 must have a 
predicted score (i.e., a per capita vote total) of at least 
51/101. 

Now take e > 0 and let p be a vector of positive 
pve’ probabilities sepa ek Boe ordering condition 
or €. Let h be a candidate ted at 50, and, of all 
candidates not itioned at 50, let i be the candidate 
positioned farthest from 50 with S(x) 2 S (x). (If no 
such candidate exists, then we are done.) Decompose 


the id ara e rating of candidate i for a voter with 
ideal point 50 into three terms: 


(50 Sy 50)) = — 50 
Zya ) — u,(50)) TE a u,(50)) 
+ palu (50) — ux(50)) + © py(wi(50) — 4j(50)). 
' Skis) < Solas) 


The first term is nonpositive, because of the extreme 
position of candidate i amon, ee candidates with 
scores as high as that of candidate h. For any 


€ < (u,(50) — u{50)V(k MaX | u50) — u50) |), 
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the sum of the latter two terms is negative, hecause 
Py/Pin £ € for all candidates j for whom S,(u) < S,(1). 

Thus for all sufficiently small e, voters with ideal 
point 50 will not vote for candidate i. It follows that 
the set of ideal points of voters who vote for candi- 
date i must be a subset of either {0, . . . , 49} or {51, 

, 100}. In either case, candidate i’s score cannot 
be more than 50/101. Hence, there can be no candi- 
date positioned away from 50 with a score as high as 
that of candidate h; that is, all likely winners must be 
positioned at 50.1° Q.E.D. 


There is a large literature on candidate-positioning 
games similar to this game (see Shepsle 1991). Most 
of this literature considers only the plurality rule and 
assumes that voters vote “sincerely” (“honestly,” 

“nonstrategically”) for their most preferred candi- 
date.™! Feddersen, Sened, and Wright (1990) study 
plurality rule with strategic voters (and with entry 
costs for candidates), but they only consider pure- 
strategy equilibria of games with a fixed finite set of 
candidates and voters. Their result (that at equilib- 
rium, all candidates who enter the election take the 
median position and receive equal vote totals) would. 
not hold if they expanded the set of to 
include randomized equilibria, in which candidates 
have some uncertainty about the voters’ behavior. 
Palfrey 1989 also considers plurality rule with strate- 
gic voters, and remarks that the multiplicity of voting 
equilibria makes the candidate-positioning game in- 
determinate, as our Theorem 3 asserts. However, he 
does not attempt to analyze the different implications 
of strategic voting under approval voting. Cox (1987, 
1990) bases general comparisons of candidate posi- 
tioning under different electoral systems on the as- 
sumption that voters vote sincerely. Cox (1985) ob- 
tains results for approval voting similar to our 
Theorem 4 but under somewhat different assump- 
tions. 

Advocates of a two-party system sometimes argue 
in favor of the plurality rule over alternative voting 
systems, claiming that plurality rule discourages the 
entry of third parties. Our results, restated in a 
two-candidates-plus-potential-entrant setting, sup- 
port this claim but cast it in a rather unfavorable light. 
Under plurality rule, an election between two extrem- 
ist candidates (emerging as the nominees of major 
parties after a season of primaries and conventions) 
can lead to the election of one of them, even if a more 
moderate candidate (who would defeat either of the 
others in a head-to-head race) enters the fray. Under 
approval voting, unless one of the major-party rep- 
resentatives takes a centrist position, an independent 
entrant can take that position and expect to win for 
certain. This does not mean that the use of approval 
voting would necessarily lead to disintegration of the 
two-party system. Rather, its use might discourage 
the major parties from nominating extremists in the 
first place. 
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MULTIPLE EQUILIBRIA AND THE 
FOCAL POINT EFFECT 


The candidate-positioning game provides a striking 
contrast between plurality rule and approval voting. 
Under plurality rule we find that a multitude of 
voting equilibria supports a plethora of positional 
equilibria and that almost any policy outcome can 
occur in equilibrium. Under approval voting, the 
unique equilibrium policy outcome is at the median 
voter’s ideal point. In our example, voters’ prefer- 
ences impose no constraint on the equilibrium policy 
outcome under plurality rule, whereas voters’ pref- 
erences fully determine the equilibrium policy out- 
come under approval voting. 

The multiplicity of voting equilibria for multicandi- 
date elections under plurality rule is quite general. 
Let i and j be any two candidates such that a majority 
of voters prefers candidate i to candidate j and no 
voters are indifferent as between i and j. Under 
plurality rule, there will always be a voting equilib- 
rium in which everyone votes either for i or for j and 
candidate i is the unique likely winner. Such an 
equilibrium is supported by the perception that the 
race between candidates i and j is the only serious 
race (1.e., gy = 1) and that therefore a vote for any 
other candidate would be wasted. Thus, any candi- 
date i who is not a Condorcet loser can be the unique 
likely winner in a voting equilibrium under the plu- 
rality rule. (A candidate is a Condorcet loser if a 
majority would vote against him in a two-candidate 
race against any one of the other candidates.) Fur- 
thermore, in Example 1 we found an equilibrium 
under the plurality rule in which candidate 3 was the 
unique likely winner, even though he was a Con- 
dorcet loser. Thus, in any electoral situation, the set 
of candidates who can be unique likely winners at 

um under the plurality rule includes every- 
one who is not a Condorcet loser and may include 
some Condorcet losers, as well. 

What is the political significance of the multiplicity 
of equilibria? The existence of a large set of equilibria 
in an electoral situation provides great political influ- 
ence to political leaders and other individuals who 
have access to mass media; that is, the existence of 
multiple equilibria does not merely mean that out- 
comes are difficult to predict theoretically. The mul- 
tiplicity of equilibria may also have substantive impli- 
cations for the distribution of power in society. 

Schelling (1960) argues that in games with multiple 
Nash equilibria, anything that tends to focus the 
players’ attention on any one equilibrium may lead 
each player to expect the others to act in accordance 
with that ium. With such expectations, each 
player does best for himself by also acting in accor- 
dance with the equilibrium; thus, the expectations are 
fulfilled. An equilibrium realized because of a focus- 
ing of attention is said to be focal. 

In an electoral setting, if the voters come to believe 
some given prediction about the aggregate distribu- 
tion of votes in an election, then their individual 
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voting optimization decisions can confirm this pre- 
diction (consistent with ordered perceptions of the 
relative likelihood of various, close two-candidate 
races) if and only if the prediction corresponds to a 
voting equilibrium. If there are multiple voting equi- 
libria, then there is more than one prediction about 
the outcome of the election that souk be fulfilled by 
rational voter behavior if believed by the electorate. 
An individual who could focus the voters’ expecta- 
tions would then be in a position to pick any voting 
equilibrium and make a self-fulfilling prophecy. 

Consider, again, our treatment of Example 1 under 
the plurality rule. The majority block of A- and B- 
voters can avoid the worst possible outcome 
themselves (the election of candidate 3) only by 
coordinating their focus on one of the two 
in which they all vote for the same candidate. De- 
pending on the culture and traditions of the society in 
which the election takes place, almost any kind of 
public event could serve as a focal factor. For exam- 

le, the equilibrium in which candidate 1 is the only 

y winner might become focal if candidate 1 
receives the endorsement of an important leader or 
organization, or if he wins a straw poll in a small 
(even unrepresentative) preelection caucus that is 
widely reported in the news media, or if he bears a 
well-known family name. 

A focal arbiter is an individual whose opinions and 
statements about the candidates command wide at- 
tention, giving him influence upon the outcome of 
the election by making focal an equilibrium in which 
a candidate he supports has a significant chance of 
winning (or one he condemns does not). Such focal 
arbiters include party leaders; voters who participate 
in early preelection polls (e.g., the voters in Iowa and 
New Hampshire in American presidential elections); 
and others with access to the mass media (including, 
of course, media personalities themselves, who select 
their own interpretations of which candidate is the 
“true” winner in early primary elections). To become 
a focal arbiter, an individual does not need to have 
particularly good judgment in evaluating candidates 
or even to be perceived as having good judgment. It 
is only necessary that he be able to get his views 
‘serie ently reported to the public. The power of 

arbiters is greatest in situations where there is a 
multitude of voting equilibria. 

When analyzing the effects of various campaign 
events and activities on election outcomes, it is useful 
to distinguish between focal manipulation and candidate 
presentation. An event or activity serves the candidate 
presentation function when it affects voters’ prefer- 
ences over candidates by conveying information to 
the voters about the candidates and their positions on 
the issues. Obviously, the outcome of an election can 
be affected substantially b Af donate that changes the 
voters’ understanding of candidates’ positions 
and qualifications. An endorsement from a widely 
respected public figure who knows a candidate may 
be considered as candidate presentation if the en- 
dorsement helps to convince voters that this candi- 
date has the ability to do a good job in office. 
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McKelvey and Ordeshook (1985) have studied a 
model in which preelection polls serve an implicit 
candidate presentation function by letting poorly 
informed voters make inferences about candidates’ 
positions from the preferences of well-informed vot- 
ers. In contrast, focal manipulation includes an 
activity whose effect is to influence the voters’ beli 
about who will win the election and thus to direct 
voters’ attention toward particular equilibria, without 
altering the voters’ underlying utility vectors. 

The existence of many voting equilibria in an 

electoral ae forces political campaigners not only 
to engage in e pean E E but also 
to obtain the as it of focal arbiters and engage in 
various forms of direct focal manipulation. Such 
support and manipulation would be much less im- 
portant if there were only one equilibrium that voters 
could rationally expect. 

The great multiplicity of equilibria under plurality 
rule means that plurality rule is well designed to 
serve the interests of focal arbiters. The fact that 
anyone who is not a Condorcet loser can be elected 
with the help of the appropriate focal manipulations 
implies that the set of possible equilibrium outcomes 
under plurality rule may have very little dependence 
on the voters’ erences. Consequently, focal ma- 
nipwlation may be much more important to a success- 
ful campaign than candidate presentation. Our re- 
sults suggest that the use of other electoral systems 
es as pelea eisai voting or Borda rule voting) may 

influence of focal arbiters as a class by 
ice the range of voting equilibria. 


Notes 


1. E POTE we restrict our attention to 
systems representable as “scoring rules.” See Smith 1973 an 
Young 1975 for wdomatic on this restrichon. 

2. The vector (0, 0, 0) represents an abstention and 1s 
included for purposes of completeness. Since our analysis 
assumes costless voting, voters never 


3. In assuming that a voter's payoff d 
candidate wins the election, we mp exclude the possi- 
er ee 
the various candidates (ther “man: ^ or on the ballot that 
he submits. Only the identity of the winner matters to the 
voters. 

4. We assume that T is finite only for of notational 
simphcity. Voters of the same type should not be viewed as 
forming a monolithic bloc: they may cast different ballots. 

5. The voter tion can be viewed either as fixed, with 
tion with 
utility type u, or as random, consisting of a number of 
independent random draws of voters according to the prob- 
ability distribution f(:). Our results stand up to either inter- 

fon. 

6. To show that Q(x) is nonempty for every election result 
nae = eM, where n is the product of the number of 

didates with scores no less than candidate i’s 
aiid tie nibe of candidates with scares. lesa than To. 

7. Forsythe et al. (1990) present the results of a series of 


accord 
vote totals of the three candidates are 
one another under approval voting an 


ically much closer to 
the Borda rule than 
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under the plurality rule; yet the “minority” candidate (candi 
date 3 in our le) wins far lese frequently than either of 
the other two tes. 

8. The voters’ actions depend perceived probabili- 
dene betwen a a ite A candidate's 
choice of a positi owever, should depend on his percep- 
Sor of Gee secre a e AE a 
that position. Our definition of a positional equilibrium is 
complicated by the fact that we cannot derive any simple 
eee Hes and the probabil 
{ty of any particular winning. In an eariler ver- 
sion, we ised the snes ta the pat proba 
ity for any pair of candidates was percetved to be 
to the product of the candidates’ probabilities of winning the 
election (as estimated from preelection polls), but we could 
not dertve this relationship formally from any senaible sto- 
chastic model. 

9. The placement of the two “serious” contenders at oppo- 
site ends of the political is not essential to the proof 
of Theorem 3. For any position z < 50, there is also (under the 
equilibrium (x, 4) in which (x, Xz, 

resul candida 


on the 


and 2 have poeitive 
sole Hkely winner. At this 
in position by candıdate 2 can lead to the election of candidate 
3; T p EAEAP ESE N P 

a position further from his original one. 

4 holds for any number of candidates k 2 2, as 
e aT o e itd pie Aran te In the three-candidate 
case, the result would still hold if we only that 
equilibria be justifiable by perceptions that assign a much 
greater likelihood to a tle involving the predicted top two vote 
getters than to a tle between any other pair of candidates. 
With four (or more) candidates, the full force of the ordering 
condition is needed. Consider a four-candidate race involving 
candidates located at (x1, Xx Xs X4) = (10, 40, 40, 50). This 
aituation has an “unordered” votng in which 
voters with ideal points between 0 and 25 vote only for 
candidate 1, voters between 25 and 30 cast approval votes 
only for candidates 2 and 3; and voters above 30 vote for 
candidates 2, 3, and 4. The two candidates located at 40 are 
the only Hkely winners, and candidate 1 has the lowest 


condition would require that py, and py, be much larger than 
Pu and ps. (This example clanfies the concerns expressed in 
Cox 1985, n. 4, concerning his inability to rule out the 
existence of “noncentrist” using only arguments 
based on the elimination of dominated strategies. Cox's 
feeling that such equilibria are rare is confirmed, in our 
framework, by the imposmbility of g such election 
results with perceptions that satisfy the ordering condition for 
all positive e.) 

11. One attempt to generalize the notion of “sincere vot- 

” to general scoring rules has been to require that a voters 


if u > then v, 2 v,). This tion is not fully 

determinate for a system such as a voting. We offer 

here a stronger Hon. A ballot is one that 

maximizes a voter's expected gain, A e cri acti 

all i}-pivot probabilitles are equal. With ot probabil- 

ities, the expected-gain function G{v, p, u E raii 
È o (m — 2), 


16K 
where ü represents the mean of all candidate utlhtles, that is 
im >) uk. 


EK 


A model based on sincere voting would replace our ordering 
condition with the simpler assumption of equal perceived 
ties. One of us elsewhere presents a compari- 
approval voting with other voting systems, based on 

this sincerity assumption (Weber 1977). 


A Theory of Voting Equilibria 
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state in the international system implicit in realism must allocate its limited resources 

between satisfying its intrinsically valued ends and the means of military power. I formalize 

this guns-versus-butter problem in a simple infinite-horizon model in which two states must 
continually decide how to allocate their resources and whether to attack the other state. The analysis 
establishes sufficient conditions to ensure the existence of an equilibrium in which neither state attacks; 
shows that there is a strictly Pareto-dominant pair of peaceful equilibrium payoffs; characterizes the 
unique, peaceful Markov perfect equilibrium that yields them; and describes the comparative statics of 
the equilibrium allocations. More broadly, the analysis also suggests that the notion of anarchy has 
little if any substantive significance distinctively related to international politics and that the problem 


of absolute and relative gains is superfluous. 


n its starkest form, the international system im- 

plicit in realism is one in which each state must 

allocate its limited resources between satisfying its 
intrinsically valued, domestic ends—whether those 
ends be to promote the economic and social well- 
being of the citizenry or to suppress domestic oppo- 
sition—and the means of military power. Interna- 
tional politics is “a recurring struggle for wealth and 
power among ind dent actors in a state of anar- 
chy” (Gilpin 1981, 7). I shall formalize this classic 
guns-versus-butter problem in a simple infinite-hori- 
zon model in which each of two states must contin- 
ually decide both how to allocate its resources and 
whether to attack the other state or not. The analysis 
of this game establishes conditions sufficient to en- 
sure the existence of a peaceful equilibrium, that is, 
an equilibrium in which neither state attacks. It also 
shows that there is a strictly Pareto-dominant pair of 
peaceful equilibrium payoffs and characterizes the 
unique, peaceful Markov perfect equilibrium that 
yields these payoffs. 

The present model differs in several ways from 
other formal models that have been used to study the 
trade-off between internal ends and military means. 
In many arms race models, the states only decide on 
armament levels. The decision whether or not to go 
to war and the link between the states’ relative 
military capabilities and the probability of fateh 
in the event of war are not modeled explicitly (Brams, 
Davis, and Straffin 1979; Brams and Kilgour 1988, 
16-37; Downs and Rocke 1990, 81; G ie, Zinnes, 
and Tahim 1977; Gillespie et al. 1977; Simaan and 
Cruz 1975). Insofar as no state in these models can 
actually use its arms against another state, there 
really is no reason for any state to acquire arms. 
Models that do explicitly incorporate the decision to 
attack have not penerally been analyzed game-theo- 
retically (Intriligator and Brito 1977, 1984; McGuire 
1965). In contrast to those models, Brito and Intrili- 
gator (1985) study a well-defined game that incorpo- 
rates this decision, as well as the link between relative 
military capabilities and the probable outcomes of 
fighting. However, their ysis centers on Nash 
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equilibria that are not perfect. Consequently, a state 
in their model may be deterred by threats that it 


knows would not be in the threatener’s self-interest 
to carry out if challenged. The t model explic- 
itly represents the decision of whether or not to attack 
and the relation between the states’ military capabil- 
ities and the probability of prevailing in a well- 
defined game analyzed in terms of its perfect equilib- 
ria. 


This analysis contributes to international relations 
et in three ways. First, many of the most influ- 
ential contemporary approaches to international rela- 
tions theory draw on more or less explicit analogies 
between the international system and oligopolistic 
markets. Waltz, for example, explains his notion of 
political structure specifically in terms of an analogy 
with market structures and oligopoly (1979, 89-94). 
For Gilpin, an “understanding of how structure con- 
strains and influences the foreign-policy behavior of 
states is provided by the theory of oligopolistic com- 
petition” (1981, 87-88). And, Keohane s “modified 
structural research program” would, like realism, “be 
based on microeconomic theory, particularly oligop- 
oly theory” (1986, 193). But with few exceptions 
(Brito and Intriligator 1985; Kim and Morrow 1991; 
Niou and Ordeshook 1986, 1987, 1990, 1991; Niou, 
Ordeshook, and Rose 1989; Wagner 1986), the formal 
economic models of oligopoly lack formal counter- 

in international relations theory. The model 
developed here helps to bridge this gap. 

The second contribution is conceptual clarification. 
Much recent work in, international relations theory 
has focused on the significance of the shadow of the 
future in shaping states’ behavior (Axelrod 1984; 
Axelrod and Keohane 1986; Keohane 1984; Lipson 
1984; Oye 1986); on the effects of state’s willingness to 
take risks and the closely related notion of resolve on 
the likelihood of war in general and the dynamics of 
crisis g in particular (Bueno de Mesquita 
1981, 1985; Jervis 1976, 1984, 1989; Morrow 1986, 
1987, Powell 1987, 1988, 1990; Schelling 1966; Snyder 
and Diesing 1977); and on the relations among the 
offense—defense balance, the intensity of the security 
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dilemma, and international stability (Herz 1950; Hopf 
1991; Jervis 1978, 1988; Posen 1984; Quester 1977; 
Shimshoni 1990; Snyder 1984a, 1984b; Van Evera 
1984a, 1984b; Waltz 1979). The model incorporates 
the shadow of the future, the states’ willingness to 
run risks, the offense—defense balance, and 
rity dilemma in a single formulation. Bringing these 
concepts together in this wy permits a ed ex- 
amination that helps clarify these concepts individu- 
ally and illuminates the relations among them. 

In the model, increases in a state’s payoff 
to fighting and its willingness to run , as well as 
shifts in the offense-defense balance toward the 
offense, lead to higher equilibrium military alloca- 
tions. Unlike other analyses based on the repeated 
gassed s dilemma (Axelrod 1984; Axelrod and Keo- 

e 1986; Lipson 1984; Oye 1986), the shadow of the 
future does not gigas greater welfare. A longer 
shadow of the future, that is, a higher discount 
factor, leads to greater military allocations and lower 
payoffs. 

Finally, the model casts some doubt on the signif- 
icance of several prominent conce T in international 
relations theory. The concept ot anarchy and the 
related problem of hie ot and relative gains have 
been central to much of international relations theory 
and the focus of much recent study (Gowa 1986; 
Grieco 1988a, 1988b, 1990; Hopf 1991; Jervis 1988; 
Keohane 1984; Mastanduno 1991; Mearsheimer 1990; 
Milner 1991; Oye 1986; Powell 1991; Snidal 1990; 
Waltz 1979). In what follows, the notion of anarchy 
has little if any substantive significance that is distinc- 
tively related to international politics and the problem 
of absolute and relative gains becomes superfluous. 

I shall provide a less technical description of the 
model and summary of some of the results. I then 
give the core of the formal analysis, first formalizing 
the model in a game, second, characterizing the 
game’s equilibria. Readers who are less interested in 
the technical analysis may pass over this part. Finally, 
I shall discuss some broader issues in international 
relations theory. 


THE INTERNATIONAL DILEMMA 


The basic idea motivating the model is that the 
international system confronts states with a dilemma. 
Each state has to decide how to allocate its limited 
resources between domestic, internal ends, and a 
military sector that acquires instrumental value be- 
cause of the strategic environment created by the 
international system. Loosely, each state must decide 
how to divide its resources between guns and butter. 
In making this decision, each state is assumed to 
derive direct benefits solely from the present and 
future resources it devotes to satisfying its internal 
ends—how much butter it consumes today and in the 
future. Allocations to the military bring no direct 
benefits. But military allocations bring important in- 
direct benefits because of the strategic setting defined 
by the international system. The more a state devotes 
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to tes military sector relative to other states, the 
i ail be and the easier it will be for that 
ai to defend its resources and, if it wishes, to 
conquer additional resources that may subsequently 
be devoted to meeting its internal ends. Conversely, 
the more a state allocates to satisfying its internal 
ends today and, consequently, the less it can allocate 
to the military, the weaker it will be tomorrow. 
Should another state then decide to attack, this 
military weakness means a higher probability of 
defeat and, in the event of defeat, fewer future 
resources to devote to future internal ends. Thus, the 
specter of war gives rise to a trade-off between 
current and future domestic allocations.* 

The trade-off between resource allocations valued 
because they satisfy internal wants and those valued 
instrumentally because of the strategic setting of the 
international system may be described variously as a 
choice between satisfying domestic ends and military 
spending, consumption and defense, butter and 
guns, or wealth and power. But however described, 
the fundamental trade-off is the same and seems to 
define, if sometimes only implicitly, the very essence 
of the dilemma confronting the states in many ap- 
proaches to international relations theory. Waltz, 
most explicitly, assumes that “power is a means and 
not an end” (1979, 126); that is, power is instrumen- 
tally, not intrinsically, aia as a possible means to 
intrinsically valued ends. (F examples, see 
Gilpin 1981, 6, 18-25; Keohane 1984, 18-24; Wolfers 
1962, 72, 89-102; and possibly Morgenthau 1966, 
25--35).? 

The model is intended to capture the trade-off 
between satisfying internal ends and military expen- 
ditures that are instrumentally valuable because of 
the strategic environment defined by the interna- 
tional in a simple formal setting. The game 
lasts forever, that is, for infinitely many periods. At 
mee be g of the first Sa one state, say S4, 

ecide how to allocate a limited amount of 
ee Tı, between its domestic ends and its 
military sector and whether or not to attack the other 
state. If S; decides not to attack, then the other state, 
Sa begins the second period by deciding how to 
divide its resources and whether or not to attack. If S, 
does not attack, then S, starts the third period by 
deciding how to allocate its resources of r; and 
whether or not to attack. These alternating allocation 
decisions continue as long as neither state attacks. 

If one of the states decides to attack at some time, 
then the ensuing war can end in one of only two 
ways in this simple formulation. Hither S, will prevail 
by conquering S, and eliminating it as a military 
power, or S, will prevail by eliminating S,. The 


probability of victory is assumed to be a function of 
the relative sizes of the states’ mili allocations 
existing when the war occurs. In parti , the more 


a state has allocated to its military sector relative to 
the other state, the more likely it is to prevail in the 
event of war. War, in effect, transforms the bipolar 
system into a pb anes system because defeat elim- 
inates the loser. In the strategic setting created by this 
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new “international” system, me spending no 
longer has any instrumental value. There is no other 
state to threaten the victor and nothing more for it to 
conquer. Consequently, the victor can devote all of 
the resources it had before the war, as well as any 
additional conquered resources to its domestic ends. 
The conquered state, having been eliminated as a 
military power, is prevented by the victor from re- 
arming. Thus, any resources that the defeated state 
may have after the war go toward its domestic ends. 

It may help make the model more concrete to think 
of r; and r, as the capital stocks of S; and S, 
respectively. At the beginning of the first period, S, 
must decide what fraction of its capital stock, r,, to 
dedicate to producing consumption goods and to 
military A and whether or not to attack S. If S; 
does not attack, S must decide how to allocate its 
productive resources and whether or not to attack S, 
in the second period. Resources allocations are sticky 
in the sense that once S, allocates its resources in the 
first period, they cannot be immediately reallocated 
in the second. Rather, S,’s allocation in the first 
period also fixes its resource allocation in the second 
period, as well. But if S, does not attack in the sec- 
ond period, the third period starts with S,’s having to 
decide how to allocate its resources and whether or 
not to attack. These alternating allocation decisions 
continue as long as neither state attacks. 

If one of the states attacks, then the ensuing war 
leads to a redistribution of the capital stock that is not 
destroyed in the fighting. The victor, having elimi- 
nated the other state as a military power, now can 
dedicate its entire capital stock to producing con- 
sumption goods. The vanquished is constrained to 
remain disarmed and devote whatever resources may 
be left to it to consumption. 

As long as neither state attacks, the states’ capital 
stocks remain constant. There is implicitly no growth, 
no investment, and no depreciation in the model. 
The states’ production possibilities remain constant 
as long as peace prevails. Only war can destroy some 
of the capital stock. This assumption greatly simpli- 
fies the analysis but unfortunately leaves the 
present formulation silent on the relation between 
current military spending and long-run economic 

wth that could allow a state to allocate more in the 
ture to both consumption and defense. 

The goal of each state in the model is to maximize 
the absolute level of resources allocated to satisfying 
its internal ends; that is, each state’s utility is as- 
sumed to be solely a function of the current and 
future resources it dedicates to domestic ends. Put 
another way, each state’s utility is a function only of 
its absolute gain. As shall be specified more formally 
later, each state’s utility function also reflects its 
willingness to run risks and its concern about the 
future. 

What to assume about state preferences has been a 
contentious issue in international relations theory. 
Two comments are in order here. First, neoliberal 
institutionalism holds that states focus ily on 
their absolute gains and are indifferent to the gains of 
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others, while neorealism or structural realism asserts 
that states are largely concerned with relative gains. 
Indeed, “relative gains are more important than 
absolute gains” in structural realism (Waltz 1959, 
198). This difference between the relative importance 
of absolute and relative gains has generally been 
traced to different assumptions about state prefer- 
ences and formalized by assuming that a state’s 
utility is solely a function of its absolute gain in 
neoliberal institutionalism and of some relative mea- 
sure like power in structural realism.? 

The present model assumes that the states are 
trying to maximize their absolute gains in the form of 
their domestic allocations. This assumption, while in 
accord with neoliberal institutionalism, may appear 
to make the model incompatible with, and irrelevant 
to, structural realism. But as will be seen, the model 
is very much in keeping with structural realism. What 
is more, the fact that a model in which states are 
explicitly trying to maximize their absolute gains is in 
keeping with structural realism suggests that casting 
the differences between structural realism and neolib- 
eral institutionalism in terms of state preferences is 
misguided. 

Second, this model, like most rational choice mod- 
els, takes the actors’ preferences as given and as- 
sumes them to remain constant. States are taken to be 
rational unitary actors with well-behaved transitive 
preferences. This is a simplifying theoretical assump- 
tion common to many structural approaches to inter- 
national relations theory that hope to abstract away 
from the aggregation problems inherent in collective 
actors.* However, recent work in international rela- 
tions theory has raised the problem of preference 
formation and questioned the assumption that pref- 
erences remain constant (Jervis 1988, 322-29; Keo- 
hane 1984, 116-20; Keohane 1986, 191-92; Keohane 
and Nye 1987, 742). This concern is especially impor- 
tant for theories, whether formal or not, that attempt 
to encompass long periods of time during which 
either the domestic coalitions and institutions that 
presumably underlie a state’s preferences or the very 
nature of what it means to be a state may change. 
Such changes certainly occur, and Arrow’s theorem 
shows that treating collective actors as unitary actors 
may be problematic.” The presumption here is that a 
model based on simplifying assumptions about state 
preferences may provide interesting insights and, 
perhaps, the foundation for future work that can 
relax some of the most demanding assumptions. 
Evaluating this presumption means examining the 
model and what can be derived from it. 

As noted, the use of force is modeled very simply. 
There is no possibility of an inadvertent war; and 
when there is a war, it can end in only two ways. 
Hither S, eliminates S, as a military power, or S3 
eliminates Sj. pena) sated that a state will prevail 
depends on three factors: the amount of resources $4 
is devoting to the military when the war is fought, 
say m; the amount of resources S, is allocating to the 
military when the war occurs, say my and a param- 
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eter œw that measures the balance between the offense 
and defense. 

The offense and defense are perfectly balanced, so 
that there are no offensive or defensive advantages, 
when = 1; that is, a state’s E A of victory at 
any combination of military allocations (m4, m3) is the 
same whether that state attacks or is attacked. Thus, 
there is no difference between striking first or being 
struck first if w = 1. The offense dominates the 
defense when w > 1. With » > 1, the probability that 
a state will prevail if it attacks at a given combination 
of allocations (m,, m) is greater than the probability 
that it will prevail if it is attacked at this combination 
of allocations. The defense dominates if œ < 1. In this 
case, the pro that a state will prevail if it 
attacks at a parti combination is less than the 
probability that it will prevail if it is attacked at this 
combination. In this way, the model incorporates the 
offense—defense balance. 

The model also reflects the notion of a security 
dilemma. To reduce the probability of defeat if at- 
tacked, a state must increase its defense allocation. 
But one consequence of this, whether intended or 
not, is to increase the probability that the other state 
will be defeated if attacked. Increasing one’s own 
security adversely affects another's; this is the es- 
sence of the security dilemma. 

Turning to a discussion of the game’s 
state’s strategy specifies how much it will allocate - = 
the mili and whether or not it will attack as a 
function the other state’s existing military alloca- 
tion.® An equilibrium is a pair of strategies such that 
a state has any incentive to deviate from its 

strategy regardless of the other state’s military alloca- 
tion.” An equilibrium describes how the two states 
will interact and how the game will unfold. In partic- 
ular, the equilibrium strategies how much 
each state devotes to its in ends and to its 
ee R This, in turn, makes it possi- 
ble to calculate state’s equilibrium payoffs and to 
examine how these payoffs vary with changes in the 
state’s willingness to run risks, in their concern about 
the future, and in the offense-defense balance and 
the intensity of the security dilemma. 

At the most basic level, one would like to know if 
there are in which neither state ever attacks 
the other. the system be peaceful? To answer this 
question, it will be useful to define a peaceful equi- 
librium as an equilibrium in which neither state 
attacks and to consider two functions, m,(m,) and 
f(m). To define these two functions, suppose that 
each point in the (m, m3) f e in Fi 1 represents 
a different combination o ocations. At, for 
example, (mz, m2), S; is nie m? to the military 
and rı — m$ to its internal ends, and S, is devoting 
m$ to the military and r, — m$ to its domestic ends. 
The first of the two functions, f,(m,), divides the 
plane into three regions. At allocations to the left 
of f(m), say (m$, in Figure 1, S, prefers remain- 
ing at (my, m$) forever to reallocating and attacking 
2 at ma that is, if given a choice between having 

— m® to devote to its internal ends in every period 
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FIGURE 1 


and attacking S, at m2, S, would choose to stay at (m9, 
m). The reason for this choice is that at points to the 
left of f(m), like (m°, m2), Sy's military allocation is 
relatively small compared to S,’s total resources and 
to S's military allocation. This has two effects. First, 
S78 large ey allocation means that S,’s probabil- 
ity of victory be small. This makes the payoff to 
attacking small. Second, S,’s payoff to staying at 
(mi, m3) is relatively large because its military alloca- 
tion is small and, consequently, its status quo payoff 
in each period, r, — m®, is high. At allocations to the 
left of m,(m,), the high payoff associated with the 
status quo outweighs the payoff to attacking; and S, 
prefers not to attack. At allocations along the curve 
m,(m,), like (mi, mi) in Figure 1, S, is indifferent 
between remaining at that point forever and attack- 
ing. At allocations to the right of f(m), like (m, m3), 
S, prefers to attack. 

The analogous function f(m) divides the (m,, m) 
plane into regions in which S, prefers not to attack, is 
indifferent, or prefers to attack. At points like (m7, m3) 
in Figure 2, which lie below ,(m,), S783 internal 
allocation is sufficiently high and its probability of 
victory is sufficiently low that it at 
(må, m3) to attacking S; at m?. At points along 7,(m,), 
S is indifferent. At points like (mi, mł), which lie 
above 1f,(m,), S,’s relatively small nae allocation 
makes S,'s payoff to attacking high and 5,’s large 
military allocation makes S,’s status quo payoff low. 
S now prefers to attack. 

It is important to emphasize that m,(m,) and m,(m,) 
are not reaction functions; that is, 5,’s 
strategy is not to react to m, by simply allocating 
m (m) to the military. The functions m, and mh, 
merely divide the (m,, m,) plane into various regions. 
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FIGURE 2 
5,’s and §,’s Preferences for Attacking 
my 





(Proposition 3 will characterize the states’ ium 
reaction functions.) Although not reaction ctions, 
mh, and m, make it easy to determine whether the 
system is stable in the sense of having a peaceful 
ium. An allocation is statio if in equilib- 
rtum, the states stay at that allocation rever that is, 
(m!, mS) i is stationary if S, always allocates m{, and S, 
always devotes m3, to the military. It follows imme- 
diately from this definition that if a peaceful station- 
ary equilibrium exists, then it must lie in the lens 
femmes by the intersection of my and mm. To see this, 
consider a point like (m4, m4) in Figure 2. This cannot 
be a stationary equilibrium outcome, because one of 
the states can improve its payoff by deviating from 
this allocation. In particular, (m4, ma) lies above ñy 
a e from this t by reallocat- 
ing and attacking S; at mi. Si ly, a point like 
(mi, m3), which lies to the right of m,, cannot be a 
stationary equilibrium, because S, prefers to attack. 
Thus, any stationary peaceful um allocation 
must lie in the lens. Conversely, if these functions do 
not intersect, then no stationary peaceful equilibrium 
exists. Proposition 1, which will be developed more 
formally later, generalizes this result. It shows that if 
the two functions do not intersect, then no peaceful 
equilibrium, whether stationary or not, exists. 

A necessary condition for the existence of a peace- 
ful allocation is, therefore, that m, and m, 
intersect. Sufficient conditions to ensure the existence 
E inn Paleo er RENS Once again, it is 
helpful to start with peaceful stationary equilibria. 

Suppose that m, and mh, intersect so that the 
necessary condition is satisfied. As just shown, any 
peaceful stationary equilibrium outcome must lie in 
this intersection. Compare the allocation (mj, m) at 
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FIGURE 3 


The Effects of Shifts in m, on Military Allocations 
m3 





the lower 


ass of the bate to any other point lying in the 
lens, say 


(m, m$). 2 su d the formal 

below a (mi, mi) must lie to the 
lower-left of (m?, m9); that is, m? < mi, and mi < mł. 
Consequently, S4 prefers (mi, mI to (m?, m2), because 
its internal allocation in the former, rı — mj, is greater 
that its internal allocation in the latter, r} — m}. 
Similarly, S, prefers (m{, m}) to (m{, m2). Because both 
states prefer the former to the latter, (mi, m3) Pareto 
dominates (m9, m2). In sum, the payoffs associated 
with the allocations at the lower tip of the lens Pareto 
dominate any other peaceful stationary equilibrium 
payoffs. As re, this result can be generalized. 
Proposition 2 will show that these payoffs Pareto 
dominate any peaceful equilibrium payoffs, regard- 
less of stationarity. 

Proposition 2 will demonstrate that if the combina- 
tion of allocations at the lower tip of the lens is, in 
fact, a peaceful equilibrium outcome, then each state 
will do better at this outcome than at any other 
peaceful outcome. It does, however, re- 
main to be shown that a pair of equilibrium strategies 
producing this Pareto dominant outcome actually 
exists. This is the task of proposition 3. It will char- 
acterize the unique peaceful equilibrium strategies 
that yield this outcome. 

As I have shown, the model reflects the states’ 
willingness to run risks, the shadow of the future, 
and the offense-defense balance. This and propon 
tion 3's characterization of the game’s 
it le to examine how changes in these phar 

the ilibrium allocations and the system’s 
stability. Figure 3 aids the analysis. It shows how 
shifts in the functions m, and m, affect the equilib- 
rium allocations. If, for example, ñ, shifts in to my, 
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then the lower tip of the lens shifts up and to the 
right. Both states’ equilibrium mili allocations 
increase. Similarly, anything that shifts m, down 
leads to larger military allocations, while anything 
that shifts m, in or m, up yields smaller military 
allocations. 

In general, anything that raises the ed value 
of attacking for S, shifts m, in and produces higher 
military allocations, while anything that reduces the 
expected value of attacking for S, shifts m, down. 
Suppose, for example, that 5, becomes more aggres- 
sive in the sense that it becomes risk-a t. This 
makes the gamble of attacking relatively more attrac- 
tive and shifts m, in to, say, mi- To see this, consider 
any point along m, say (mj, mj) in Figure 3. By 
construction, S, is indifferent between being at this 
point forever and to the gamble of reallocating its 
resources and attacking S} at mł. Once S, becomes 
more risk-acceptant, it strictly prefers the gamble of 
attacking to remaining at (mz, m3); that is, S, prefers 
attacking to devoting r; — m; to its internal ends. But 
at some point to the left of (mi, mj), say (mj, my), Sı 
is just indifferent to devoting r4 — m; to its internal 
ends in every period and to reallocating and attack- 
ing. This, however, is what it means to be on my. 
Thus, an increase in Ss willingness to run risks 
shifts #, in and leads to the higher military alloca- 
tions at the lower tip of the lens formed by the 
intersection of mi and my. 

Loosely, an increase in S,’s willingness to run risks 
means that S, begins to prefer attacking to the status 
quo of (mi, ma). Accordingly, S, increases its military 
allocation to deter S, from attacking by ine ele S78 
probability of victory. But the larger mili 
tion needed to deter S, leaves S3 era a smaller 
internal allocation. Consequently, S, now prefers 
attacking, because its internal allocation is less than it 
was at (mi, m) where S, was just indifferent to the 
status quo of (mj, m3) and attacking because (my, mi) 
was on m,. In these circumstances, S4 must increase 
its military allocation to deter S, from attacking. The 
result of this strategic interaction is higher military 
allocations. 

The A dix analyzes the effects of changes in 
the modelľ’s parameters on the peaceful ium 
allocations formally. Summarizing those here, 
the peaceful Pareto dominant military allocations rise 
if either state becomes more aggressive in the sense 
that it becomes more willing to run the risk of starting 
a war. The higher the olf to fighting or the lower 
the cost to fightin the higher the states’ military 
allocations. Similarly, the longer the shadow of the 
future looms in the model, the more the states devote 
to the military, the less they allocate to their internal 
ends, and the lower their payoffs. 

This last result contrasts sharply with the infer- 
ences drawn from other work in international rela- 
tions theory that uses the repeated prisoners di- 
lemma to model the international system. Those 
analyses generally argue that “concern about the 
future helps _ to promote coo sa and increases 
the states’ payoffs in the long run (Axelrod and 
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Keohane 1986, esp. 232; see also Axelrod 1984; Li 

1984; Oye 1986); that is, the more a state cares ut 
the future relative to the present, the more likely 
cooperation is and the higher a state's expected 


payoff. 
An intuitive lanation for these conflicting re- 
sults lies in the different ways that changes in the 


length of the shadow of the future (i.e., changes in 
the states’ discount factors) affect the payoff to devi- 
ating in the kie prisoner's dilemma and in the 
present model. In repeated games, including the 
repeated prisoner's dilemma, deviation brings an 
immediate gain and future costs when the other 
actors punish the defector. Because it is 
immediate, the, ane is Sin ig unaffected by the oe of the 
shadow of the This shadow does, however, 
affect the future costs that can be imposed on the 
defector. The more an actor cares about the future 
(i.e., the higher its discount factor), the more it values 
the future losses that can be imposed on it. In a 
repeated game, therefore, a longer shadow of the 
future facilitates cooperation by raising the future 
costs of defection, because it makes it more likely that 
the future costs of defecting will outweigh the imme- 
diate gains. In the present model, the pattern of costs 
and benefits is reversed; this rev means that a 
longer shadow of the future leads to higher military 
allocations and lower payoffs. If a state deviates by 
attacking, it suffers an immediate loss as it arms for 
war and reduces its internal allocation. The incentive 
to attack—if there is one—is that the expected future 
internal allocations that attacking may bring will 
exceed those of the status quo allocation. Thus, the 
gain to deviating by attacking is not an immediate 
gain, but a future one. This implies the longer the 
shadow of the future, the higher the gain to deviating 
from the status quo. To trace the effects of this greater 
incentive to attack, consider an equilibrium allocation 
like (mj, m}) in Figure 3, where each state is indiffer- 
ent between staying at this allocation forever and 
attacking. If one of the states, say S,, becomes more 
concerned with the future, it will strictly prefer at- 
tacking to remaining at (mi, mj). pearing attack, S3 
will increase its military allocation to deter S4. But this 
allocation means less goes toward satisfying 
S78 internal ends. Consequently, S, now prefers 
attacking S, at mi, and S, must increase its military 
allocation to deter S,. In this way, a longer shadow of 
the future leads to military allocations. 
Finally, the model illuminates the relation between 
the offense-defense balance and stability. This rela- 
tion has been the focus of much recent work, which 
aie argues that offense dominance and first- 
strike advantages are destabilizing (Jervis 1978, 1988; 
Quester 1977; Posen 1984; Snyder 1984a, 1984b; Van 
Evera 1984a, 1984b). The greater the offensive advan- 
tage, the more likely war is believed to be. The model 
qualifies this. A shift of the offense-defense balance 
in favor of the offense does not necessarily make war 
shee likely. An offensive shift does lead to higher 
ocations. In terms of Figure 3, an increase 
in œ i m in and fh, down which moves the lower 
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tip of the lens up. But as long as m, and m, intersect, 
a peaceful continues to exist; and the net 

of these changes is not an increase in the 
likelihood of war.® If, however, the shift is sufficiently 
large that m, and m, no longer intersect, then no 
peaceful equilibrium exists and the system becomes 
unstable. 


THE MODEL 


The model is an infinite-horizon game between two 
states, S; and S}. At the beginning of the first period, 
S, must decide how to allocate its resources, r4, 
between its internal ends and its military sector and 
whether or not to attack S2. If S4 does not attack, then 
S, starts the second period by deciding how to divide 
its current resources, rz, between its internal ends 
and its military sector and whether to attack S4. If S3 
does not attack, then the third period begins with S,’s 
having to decide again how to allocate r,. If S4 does 
not attack, then S, must again decide how to divide 
its replenished resources of r, between internal ends 
and the military and whether to attack. The game 
continues in this way, possibly forever, as long as 
neither state attacks. 

If neither state ever attacks, then the states’ alter- 
nating allocation decisions generate an infinite se- 
quence or stream of internal allocations for each state. 
The utility that S, attaches to its sequence of internal 
allocations is 


D 84(ry — m 
t= G 


where, for notational convenience, the first period is 
denoted by t = 0.? The parameter ô is S;’s discount 
factor. The higher &, the more a state values future 
internal allocations and the longer the shadow of the 
future. The parameter p, reflects the state’s attitude 
toward risk. If p = 1, then S; is risk-neutral; if p < 1, 
S, is risk-averse; and if p > 1, S, is risk-acceptant. 
S78 utility function is defined analogously.*° 

To specify the states’ payoffs if there is an attack, 
suppose that S, attacks S, at time fy. Fighting is 
assumed to affect the states’ payoffs in the periods 
santas ag war. Accordingly, the utility that $, 
derives trom the stream of internal allocations pre- 
ceding the war is 


ty 
È 84(ry — me. 


t= 


5;’8 attack can lead to one of only two outcomes in 
this simple stylization of war. Either S; will conquer 
S, and eliminate it as a military power, or S, will 
eliminate $; as a military power. The probability that 
5, will prevail is taken to be a function of the states’ 
military allocations existing when the attack occurs, 
(m,(t), m(to)) and a parameter œw representing the 
state of the offense-defense balance. This function 
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will be discussed more fully later; for now, simply 
denote it by m(m,(t), malto) w). 

If S; , then it is assumed to control v; 
resources in each period following the war. The net 
change in resources, 0; — r,, implicitly represents two 
factors: (1) any additional resources that S4 acquires 
from S, and (2) the resources destroyed in the war. 
If v — rı > 0, the former is larger than the latter, 
and prevailing brings Sı a net gain in the resources 
it controls. If 0, — rı < 0, prevailing brings S, a net 
loss. 

Sy's defeat of S, eliminates $, as a military power 
for the rest of the game. The effect of this on S,’s 
payoff is that, having destroyed S, as a military 
power, Sı may now devote all of its resources to its 
internal ends. Consequently, the utility S, receives 
from devoting v; to its internal ends starting in the 
period immnadiatety following the war is 


Dy wi. 
tahti 


The idea FRA bs this ification of S,’s pore 
is that one of the benefits of conquering S, is that S, 
can prevent S, from rearming and can therefore 
reduce its own military allocations. That the victor 
can keep the vanquished from rearming forever is 
clearly a strong assumption, as the failed efforts to 
prevent German rearmament after World War I sug- 
gest. The piney reson for making this assumption 
is analytic tractability. Once there has been a war in 
the model, there is no further strategic interaction, 
which simplifies the formal i 

To openly o payoff if it is defeated, let d, be the 
resources that remain to it after its defeat. Then S,’s 
utility will be taken to be 


œ 
t 
> idi, 
tu tyt+1 


where the summation represents the utility S4 derives 
from having d, resources that it is constrained by S, to 
allocate solely to its internal ends." 

Given these considerations, S;’s expected utility to 
attacking at tp is 


ty œ 
Fy(to) = > 84(ry — m)” + arty), mto), œ) 2 ôr 


t=0 fo+1 


The first term in the expression is the utility that S, 
derives from its internal allocations preceding the 
war. The second is the probability of victory times the 
payoff to prevailing. the third is the probability of 
defeat times the Loe to that. 

To describe the probability that an .attacker will 
prevail more fully, let m” be the attacker's allocation 


È ôd 


ħ+1 


+ (1 — m(mı(to), mto), o( 
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and m be the defender’s allocation when the attack 
occurs. Then the probability that the attacker will 
prevail, 1(m*, mł, œ) will be assumed to be increasing 
in the attacker’s military allocation and decreasing in 
the defender’s allocation. Moreover, r will be taken 
to be continuous except possibly at (m*, m*) = (0, 0). 

To specify how m depends on the offense-defense 
balance parameterized by œ, consider the example 
mm“, E) = om“/(am" + m$). Now, if w = 1, then 
the ity that S, will prevail becomes m,/(m, + 
ma), which is just the ratio of S,’s military allocation to 
the sum of both states’ military allocations. To see 
how modifies this simple ratio to reflect the balance 
between offense and defense, note that the probabil- 
ity that S, will prevail if S, strikes first when w = 1 is 
1 — m,/(m, + m) = m,/(m, + m,). Thus, when » = 1, 
the bability that S, will prevail is the same 
hemes S- strikes first or is struck first. There are no 
first-strike advantages. More generally, the difference 
between the probability that 5, will prevail if it strikes 
first or second is avn,/(ann, + mı) — (1 — amy(m; + 
om,)). This expression is increasing in œw, positive if 
œw > 1, and negative if 0 < œw < 1. Therefore, when 
œ > 1, S, is more likely to prevail if it attacks than if 
it is attacked. The larger œw, moreover, the greater the 
advantage to striking first. Conversely, when œ < 1, 
S, is more likely to prevail if it is attacked than if it 
attacks; and the smaller w, the better it is to be on the 
defensive. Thus, the offense dominates if w > 1, and 
the defense dominates if w < 1 in the particular 
example in which m(m,, my ) = avn,/(awn, + my). 
Moving beyond this specific example, m(x, y, œ) will 
be assumed to be increasing in œ; and the difference 
between the probability of prevailing if striking first 
or second, T(x, y, œ) — a(y, x, œw), will also be taken 
to be increasing in » and to equal zero at œw = 1. 

In sum, the formalization reflects many areas of 
recent and continuing work in international relations 
theory, albeit in a very simple and highly stylized 
way. First and most importantly, the model 
the trade-off between domestic ends and military 
means that acquire instrumental value through the 
strategic setting of the international system. This 
dilemma seems to lie at the heart of many conceptual 
approaches to international relations theory: More 
narrowly, the model explicitly incorporates the 
shadow of the future in the states’ repeated interac- 
tion and their discount factors 6, and &, the states’ 
attitudes toward risk in p and p, the offense—defense 
balance in œ, and the security dilemma. 

Before turning to an analysis of this game’s equi- 
libria, it is important to emphasize that the model 
makes four very demanding simplifying assum 
tions. First, there are effectively no stocks in the 
model; there are only flows. This means in part that a 
state cannot stockpile armaments in one period for 
use in future periods. However much a state allocates 
to the military in any period is fully “consumed” in 
that period. Nor can a state “save” in order to be able 
to devote more to both its internal ends and military 
in the future. 

Second, there are no constraints on the amount of 
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resources a state can reallocate. In the model, a state 
can go from allocating essentially nothing to its 
military in one period to allocating all of its resources 
to the military in the next. The of this is that a 
state can optimally reallocate its resources and then 
attack before the other state can reallocate any of its 
resources. This potential for an extreme “breakout” 
would seem to bias the model toward greater insta- 
bility. At the other extreme, one might assume that a 
state must decide whether or not to attack with the 


allocations that exist at the beginning of the period 


and then reallocate only if it does not attack. This 
would seem to bias a model based on this assumption 
toward greater stability. Between these two extremes, 
one might allow a state to reallocate only a fraction of 
its resources before attacking. While potentially very 
interesting, the latter two assumptions lead to models 
that are more difficult to analyze. 

Third, assumptions about the possible outcomes 
that may result from the use of force are extremely 
important. They largely shape the state’s strategic 
environment. The simple assumption made here is 
that a war can end in only two ways. One state will 
prevail, and the other will be eliminated. Better 
models would allow for a range of possible out- 
comes. 

, there is complete information in the model. 
Each state, for example, knows the other state’s 
peyote. A ticher model would allow for asymmetric 
i tion. 


THE EQUILIBRIA 


I shall formally characterize the game’s equilibria. In 
particular, I shall identify conditions n for the 
existence of a peaceful Nash ium, tis, a 
Nash equilibrium in which the probability of attack in 
equilibrium is zero. I shall also show that there is a 
strictly Pareto dominant pair of e hy aie 
payoffs and describe the unique, pea Markov 
perfect equilibrium that yields these payoffs. 

A Markov equilibrium is a perfect equilib- 
rium in which the actor’s strategies satisfy a special 
Markov property that simplifies the um.” In 
a Markov ium, the actors’ strategies 
or “reaction functions depend only on the payoff- 
relevant state of the system” (Maskin and Tirole 
1988a, 553). In this model, the payoff-relevant state of 
the system is easy to describe. At the beginning of 
each period, one of the states, say S4, must allocate its 
resources and decide whether or not to attack S,. S;’s 
payoff is solely a function of S,’s existing military 
allocation, which S, determined in the previous 
riod and of the fixed parameters of the model. t 
S, may have done two or more periods ago has no 
direct effect on S,’s utility. Thus, the payo -relevant 
state of the system for S4 in any period in which it 
must act is simply the mili aliscaton that S made 
in the P period. Si y, the payoff-relevant 
state of the system for S, in a period in which it must 
make a decision is Sy's current military allocation. 
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Given this simple description of the payoff-relevant 
state of the system, a Markov strategy for S, specifies 
S78 UR allocation and whether or not it will 
attack S, solely as a function of the possible ways that 
S, could have allocated its resources in the previous 
period. Similarly, a Markov strategy for S, defines 
S78 military allocation and its decision of whether or 
not to attack solely as a function of 5,’s possible 
military allocations. 

The analysis centers on Markov perfect equilibria 
for several reasons. The first and most important is 
that these equilibria are subgame In a sub- 

e perfect equilibrium of the model, neither state 
any incentive to deviate from its equilibrium 
strategy at the beginning of any subgame. This con- 
trasts with a Nash , which merely re- 
siba that neither state have any incentive to deviate 
its equilibrium strategy along the equilibrium 
path. The substantive effect of this technical require- 
ment is that in a subgame perfect equilibrium, unlike 
a Nash ium, a state cannot rely on threats that 
(although in the state’s interest to make) would not 
be in its interest to carry out should the time come. 
Thus, threats in a subgame perfect equilibrium must 
be credible in the sense that carrying them out must 
in the threatener’s own self-interest. Consequently, 
subgame perfect equilibria are more compatible than 
Nash equilibria with the definition of international 
anarchy as “a lack of a common government” that 
can threats or ises that may have been in 
a state’s interest to but not to carry out (Axelrod 
and Keohane 1986, 226).1° For these reasons, sub- 
game perfection formalizes the condition of interna- 
tional anarchy in a natural way.” 

Second, Markov ilibria eliminate “boot- 
strapping.” Without the Markov restriction, a state in 
a subgame equilibrium that is not Markov 
might react to allocation decisions made two or more 
periods ago, which have no direct effect on its ex- 
pected utility, only because that state expects the 
other state to react to these distant allocations. 
Markov perfect equilibria avoid bootstrapping, which 
is inherent in many e perfect equilibria, by 
requiring a state to react only to factors that directl 
affect its utility.?® 

Finally, Markov strategies provide a natural formal- 
ization for the notion of a reaction function that 
underlies much of the existing work on arms races;! 
that is, a Markov strategy specifies how a state will 
react to the other state as a stationary function of the 
state of the system. Accordigly, the solution to the 

resent model (i.e. the states’ Markov perfect equi- 
um strategies) might be seen as corresponding to 
Richardson’s (1960) arms race reaction functions. 

To describe a Markov perfect equilibrium of the 
present game more formally, assume that neither 
state has yet attacked and consider S,’s allocation 
decision. A Markov strategy for Sı must specify what 
S; would do in response to every possible payoff- 
relevant state of the system, that is, to every possible 
allocation that S, might have made in the previous 
period. A pure Markov strategy for S, is therefore 
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a function from the set of 52's possible allocations, 
[0, ra], into the set of S,’s possible actions, [0, r,] x 
{A, ~A}, where the first component of any point in 
[0, r] x {A, ~A}, say {m,, ~A} is S,’s mili 
allocation and the second component reflects S,’s 
decision about attacking where A and ~A represent 
an attack and no attack, respectively. A mixed 
Markov strategy for S,, R,(m,), simply defines a 
probability distribution over the set of S;’s possible 
actions as a function of S,’s possible allocations. A 
Markov perfect equilibrium, in turn, is a pair of 
strategies or reaction functions (Ry R,) that constitute 
a subgame perfect equilibrium. 

I shall now develop three propositions. Proposition 
1 identifies a condition that must be satisfied if a 
peaceful equilibrium is to exist proposition 2 de- 
scribes a pair of payoffs that strictly Pareto dominates 
any other feasible pair of peaceful equilibrium pay- 
offs; and proposition 3 establishes conditions suffi- 
cient to ensure that these Pareto dominating peaceful 
payoffs can actually be attained in equilibrium and 
characterizes the unique peaceful Markov perfect 
equilibrium that yields them. 

In establishing these results, it will be helpful to 
define the set of allocations (m9, m2) such that S, 
prefers—or is at least indifferent to—remaining at this 
allocation forever to attacking S, at m}. To introduce 
some convenient notation, let P;(m,) be 51's payoff to 
devoting rı — m; to its internal ends in every period 
forever: 


Py(my) = $ ôi- m)” = (r1 — m)P'/(1 — 81). 


fm Q 


Also, let W,(m, mı) be S;’s payoff to allocating m, to 
its military and attacking S3 at m, that is W,(m,, ma) 
= F,(0). The highest payoff that S, could attain if 
it attacks, given Sys allocation of mọ is W,(m,) = 
W,(1ri(m,), m), where m{ maximizes W,(m,, m,).71 
Given these definitions, the set of allocations at 
which S, prefers not to attack or is at least indifferent 
to attacking is P; = {(m?, m2): P,(m) = W,(m9)}.* The 
function 7#,(m,) discussed informally is simply the set 
of allocations in ¥, at which S, is indifferent een 
attacking; that is (m) satisfies W,(m.) = P, (fa, (m)) 
and is given by f(m) = r; — ((1 — &)W,(m,))“". The 
set P, and the function m,(m,) are defined similarly 
for S. 

The present analysis will focus on the case in which 
there is a conflict of interest between the states and 
there is a potential reason to arm. Each state will be 
assumed to prefer attacking a disarmed adversary to 
devoting all of its resources to its internal ends—that 
is, S, prefers attacking a disarmed S, to devoting all of 
its resources to its domestic ends; and S, similarly 
prefers attacking a disarmed S,. If there were no 
conflict of interest and both states preferred devoting 
all of their resources to their internal ends to attack- 
ing, then neither state would allocate anything to the 
military. More formally, a conflict of interest exists if 
S; strictly prefers to attack S, for all m, < e and S, 
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strictly prefers to attack S, for all m, < y, where sand 
y are small positive numbers. 

Given the existence of'a conflict of interest, the set 
P, and the function m,(m,) possess several useful 
popni First, continuity ensures that 9, is closed 
and that ñ (m) is continuous. Second, m,(m) is 
strictly increasing.” Finally, there exists some lower 
bound, my, such that 7,(m,) = 0.% Similar properties 
hold for F, and m,(m,). 

Turning to the statement of proposition 1, the two 
sets #, and ¥, establish a condition that must be 
satisfied if a peaceful equilibrium is to exist. By 
construction, 5; prefers peace to war or is at least 
indifferent to it at all points (m,, m) in Py; and 5, 
prefers peace to war or is at least indifferent to it at all 
points in #,. Intuitively, a peaceful rium can 
exist only if there are points that satisfy both of these 
conditions, that is, only if these two sets intersect. 
aaah 2 illustrates this intuition; and proposition 1, 
which is proved in the Appendix, formalizes it. 
PROPOSITION 1. If there exists no allocation that both S, 

and S, prefer to accept forever over fighting to alter it, 

that is, if Pa N Pa = G, then there exist no peaceful 
equilibria. 


Sup that these two sets do intersect, and let 
(mi, m3) be the lower tip of this intersection.” Clearly, 
any peaceful stationary equilibrium allocations must 
lie in this intersection. Thus, the payoffs associated 
with (mi, mì strictly Pareto dominate the payoffs in 
any peaceful stationary equilibrium except, of course, 
the payoffs of the stationary equilibrium that has 
allocations (mi, m) if such an equilibrium exists. In 
fact, the payoffs associated with (mi, m3) strictly 
Pareto dominate any peaceful equilibrium payoffs, 
whether stationary or not. This is formalized in 
proposition 2. 


PROPOSITION 2. The combination of payoffs (r, — miy} 
(1 — 8) and (rz — mY — &) strictly Pareto 
dominates any pair of peaceful equilibrium payoffs except 
itself. 

Proposition 2 demonstrates that neither state can 
attain a higher payoff in a peaceful equilibrium than 
the payoffs associated with the stationary allocation 
(mi, m3). Proposition 3 demonstrates that if one 
further assumption is made, then these payoffs can 
actually be attained in equilibrium. Indeed, a unique 
peaceful Markov perfect equilibrium yields them. 

To specify the required condition, suppose that $, 
believed that war was inevitable at (mi, m3). In 
_ particular, assume that S, must decide what to do at 

(mi, m3), given that S, were certain to attack in the 
next period if S, does not attack in the current period. 

If 5, decides to attack in these circumstances, it will 

make the o allocation m{(m) and strike. The 

payoff to this is W,(m). If S waits, the best it can 

attain is the maximum of (7; — m) + 6&,W,(m, 

ma(m,)). The first term is the payoff to allocating r, — 

m; to its internal ends in the current Pe and the 

second term is the utility to fighting S, at mı 

and at S,’s optimal allocation made in response to m4. 
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FIGURE 4 
S,’s Reaction Function 


m, 


Conceivably, $4 might prefer to wait; that is, S, in the 
face of an inevitable war might prefer to devote more 
to its internal ends today at the cost of having to fight 
on S,’s terms in the next period. More likely, how- 
ever, Sı will not want to reduce its forces if faced with 
a seemingly inevitable war. Formally, this means 
Wim) = Maxim, e co, my E Z my" + 8 Wi(m, 
mi(m,))}.% If this condition holds, then there is a 
unique, ceful Markov perfect equilibrium sup- 
porting the allocation (mi, m}). 


PROPOSITION 3. If the states would not reduce their arms 
if war were inevitable at (mi, m3), then a unique peaceful 
Markov perfect equilibrium yields the military allocations 
(mi, mi) with the Pareto dominant (r, — my 
(1 — 8) and (r2 — mp)?/(1 — 5). This equilibrium is 
given by 


R _f@mt~A) if mam 
102) = | (f(m), A) if ma < mf 
R = (mu ~A) if m2zm{ 

am) =) (nfm), A) if m < mt, 


where R,(m2) and R,(m,) are the Markov reaction functions 
of Sı and Sa respectively.” 
The reaction functions characterized in proposition 3, 
which is proved in the Appendix, are very simple. If 
S; allocates more to the military than mz, say m; in 
Figure 4, then S, simply ignores this and continues to 
allocate m; to the military. H S, ever allocates less to 
the military than mi, say m1, S, reacts by attacking $4 
at the optimal attack allocation m3(m). 

The formal reason that S, does not react to an mj 2 
mi is that in equilibrium, S, expects S, to follow R; 
even after the deviation to m}. Thus, S, will receive 
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(1. - mD — &) if it continues m}. If it allocates 
more than m} and does not attack, then according to 
R,, S; will ignore this and allocate m{, leaving S, with 
less than (r; — miyP(1 — 8). If S, allocates less than 

m; to defense, S, will then attack and the assumption 
ae made implies that the payoff to this is less than 
(rı — mH — &). Finally, if S, attacked S; at mj, it 
would do so diva ie But the payoff to this is worse 
than (1 - mY — 8). In short, S,’s best reply to 
my = mj is to ignore sh 

If S, allocates less to the military than mi, then S, 
attacks. It might at first seem that S, could reduce 
its allocation, rather than attack, and thereby leave 
both S; and S; better off. Alas, if S, attacks S; at mj < 
mj, it will do better than it can do in any peaceful 

ium. Attacking brings W,(m4), which is 
greater than P (m3). 

Finally, note that the probability that a state will 
prevail in the event of war is a function of the relative 
sizes of the states’ military allocations. The probabil- 
ity of a successful attack is increasing in the attacker's 
military allocation and decreasing in the defender’s 
military allocation. This, in turn, might therefore be 
expected to result in upwardly sloped reaction func- 
tions in which each state increases its military alloca- 
tion in response to the other’s increase. Proposition 3 
shows that this is not the case. Neither state responds 
to an increase in the other's military allocation with 
an increase in its own. R, (m2) = mi for all m, 2 m and 
R,(m,) = mj for all m, = mi. There are no arms races 
in this model. 

This insensitivity appears to be an artifact of the 
model’s very simple structure. If, for example, the 
states’ could only reallocate a fraction of their re- 
sources (rather all of them, as in the present 
formulation), then upwardly sloped reaction func- 
tions seem likely. Or if there were incomplete infor- 
mation, then the states might not be insensitive to 
increases in the others’ mili allocation. Richer 
models developed along these lines may provide a 
more satisfactory setting for the analysis of arms 
races. 

In short; a unique, peaceful Markov perfect equi- 
aula ts supports the payors (ry — md - 6) and 
(ma (1 — &). In , the ores ignore 
atibentiens above (mj, mi) and attack when this offers 
a higher payoff than would staying at (mi, m3) for- 
ever. Finally, the payoffs in this peaceful Markov 
perfect ium strictly Pareto dominate any other 


peaceful equilibrium payoffs. 


THE MODEL AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS THEORY 


The comparative static analysis of the model illumi- 
nates some specific issues. But the model also 
touches on broader concerns in international rela- 
tions theory. It qualifies some of the results of the 
recent formal work on the theory of the balance of 
power. The model also questions the meaning or 
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significance of several concepts (e.g., anarchy and the 
difference between absolute and relative gains) that 
have been central to many theories of international 
relations. 

For Waltz, “If there is any distinctively Peas 
theory of international politics, balance of power 
theory is it. And yet one cannot find a aene ofit 
that is generally accepted” (Waltz 1979, 117). ere 
on the work of Wagner (1986), Niou and Ordeshoo 
(1990, 1991) have used noncooperative game theory 
to study this theory. In their model, there are n states, 
Sy, Sx ---, Sy, and S, begins the game with re- 
sources f} The total amount of resources in the 
system remains constant at 


n 
ra > re 


km1 


throughout the game. Resources are never consumed 
and may yank be redistributed among the states. This 
can occur solely as the result of peaceful transfers or 
through war. Each state in this infinite game tries to 
maximize the resources it ultimately controls. 

A main result is that if all states in the international 
system are essential” and if the states follow station- 
ary strategies, then the system is stable; that is, no 
essential state will be eliminated (Niou and Orde- 
shook 1990, 1224). Inessential states may, however, 
be eliminated (pp. 1228-29). Indeed, in the s 
case of a bipolar system, one of the states will always 
be eliminated unless the two states’ resources are 
exactly the same, that is, unless r, = r3- 

The present analysis gives a different result. The 
functions f and fı, intersect and a peaceful Markov 

exists for many cases in which 
Tı # 13.” The explanation for this difference lies in 
part in the different assumptions the models make 
about state preferences and the relation between the 
states’ military allocations and the probability of 
prevailing. In the Niou and Ordeshook model, there 
is no trade-off between internal ends and military 
means. A state’s utility is an explicit function of the 
resources it controls; at the same time, these re- 
sources define the state’s power. The states in this 
model are effectively tying to maximize their power. 
But for the reasons already elaborated, the present 
model has been deliberately designed to treat power 
very much as a means, not as an end in itself. 
Accordingly, the model explicitly represents the 
trade-off een internal ends and instrumentally 
valued military means that acquire their instrumental 
value because of the strategic setting of the interna- 
tional system. 

These different assumptions about state prefer- 
ences force the models to focus on different types of 
balancing. States may engage in external balancing in 
which they try to enhance their security through 
alliances with others, or states may try to balance 
internally by building up their own capabilities 
(Waltz 1979, 168). In the Niou and Ordeshook model, 
states cannot balance internally by building up their 
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own capabilities; they can only balance externally 
through coalitions or by defeating their adversaries 
and rbing their resources. Conversely, states in 
the model analyzed here cannot balance externally, 
because there are only two states. Thus, the states 
must balance internally; for there are no other states 
with which to ally. 

Niou and Ordeshook (1990) also make a different 
assumption about the relation between the states’ 
military allocations, which in their model are equiv- 
alent to the states’ resources, and the probability of 

ag If a state with more resources atta 

state with fewer resources, the stronger state is 
certain to prevail (p. 1209). Even if a state’s resources 
are only slightly greater than another state's, the 
former is certain to certain to defeat the latter and 
completely absorb its resources. In contrast, the 
present model assumes that the probability that a 
state will prevail varies smoothly with the state’s 
military allocations. States with similar but not quite 
equal allocations have similar probabilities of prevail- 
ing.” In order for a potential attacker to raise its 
probability of success significantly, it must signifi- 
cantly increase its military allocation relative to the 
other state. 

Given the different focuses of these models, it 
might seem that these two models might be treated as 
complements until a more general formulation can be 
developed. This, however, is problematic. As noted, 
these models give very different results in areas in 
which they may both be applied, for instance, in the 
case of a bipolar international system. 

Much recent work in international relations theory 
has focused on the implications of anarchy and on the 
related problem of absolute and relative gains (Gilpin 
1981; Gowa 1986; Grieco 1988a, 1988b, 1990; Jervis 
1988; Keohane 1984; Mearsheimer 1990; Milner 1991; 
Oye 1986; Powell 1991; Snidal 1990; Waltz 1959, 1979, 
1990). The model developed here casts doubt on the 
substantive significance of the concept of anarchy 
and on the importance of the distinction between 
absolute and relative gains. 

Anarchy is often taken to be “the fundamental fact 
of international relations” (Art and Jervis 1986, 7) and 
“the characteristic that distinguishes international 
politics from politics” (Wight 1978, 102). 
Indeed, the notion of anarchy has served as a central 
organizing concept for many theoretical approaches 
to the study of international politics. But notwith- 
standing its ed theoretical importance, “‘anar- 
chy” is difficult to define precisely and what explicit 
and implicit definitions there are often differ. 

Two definitions will be considered here. The first, 
which is widely used in international political econ- 

is that anarchy means the lack of a central 
authority that can enforce agreements among states 
or, more generally, among the actors in the system 
(Axelrod and Keohane 1986, 226-27; Oye 1986, 1-2). 
The absence of a central authority implies that the 
system is one of “self-help,” in which any agree- 
ments must be self-enforcing and that threats if they 
are to be effective must be credible in the sense that 
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out the threat if called on to do so 
EA Sola 


tener’s self-interest (Waltz 1979, 
88-93). The second definition, which ma initially 
seem to be more in keeping with stru realism’ s 
emphasis on the im ce of force and power in 
international politics, adds a second dimension to the 
absence of a central authority. Here, anarchy is the 
lack of a central authority in a strategic setting in 
which the threat of force is omnipresent. 

The present een suggests that if the first defi- 
nition is adopted, then anarchy loses any substantive 
significance that is distinctively related to interna- 
tional politics. Anarchy cannot be “the characteristic 
that distinguishes international politics from ae 
politics” (Wight 1978, 102). The only way that the la 
of a central authority entered the analysis is that the 
model was solved for perfect equilibria, rather than 
simply Nash equilibria. In a perfect equilibrium, 

a Nash i , actors cannot rely on 
threats that would not be in their own interest to 
carry out if circumstances eventually called on them 
to do so. Thus, solving for equilibria formal- 
izes the lack of a central authority. 

But this identification of anarchy with solving for 
perfect equilibria largely deprives the notion of an- 
archy‘ of any substantive significance distinctively 
related to international politics, for an Ea 
diverse set of substantive problems are being 
ized game-theoretically and analyzed in terms of 
perfect equilibria. Examples include the b g 
that takes place between an individual buyer and 
seller (Fudenberg and Tirole 1983), the use of price 
and advertising to signal the quality of a new product 
(Milgrom and Roberts 1986), and the effects of insti- 


tutional structure on legislative bargainin 
and Ferejohn 1989). This wide range of tantive 
applications of the concept of robs 


anarchy of any substantive importance distinctively 
related to international politics. Indeed, describing 
the various strategic settings underlying these prob- 
lems as anarchic adds little to a better understanding 
of them. If anything is substantively distinctive about 
international politics, it is not anarchy (at least under 
the first definition). 

Consider, now, the second definition. There are 
two things to be noted. First, although adding the 
second dimension of an omnipresent threat of force 
may seem to bring the definition of anarchy closer to 
the notion implicit in much of realism, this definition 
is incompatible with Waltz’s (1979) concept of an 
anarchic political structure. To wit, Waltz describes 
many as anarchic in which the actors, while 
posing a threat to each other, are not threatening to 
use force. For example, an oligopolistic market in 
which the firms face a high risk of bankruptcy may be 
anarchic (p. 111). 

Second, if anarchy defined in this second way 
really does distinguish international politics, then the 
distinctive characteristic is not the lack of a central 
authority but the means of coercion (1e., force) that is 
available to the actors. But what, then, is distinctive 
about force as a means of coercion? In more narrow 
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game-theoretic terms, does a model in which the 
actors are states and force is the means of coercion 
differ in important ways from a model of an oligop- 
olistic market in which the actors are firms ae Te 
means of coercion is ae prices and 

output? In my view, this question, as well as ae 
broader question of what if anything is distinctive 
about international politics, is open. 

As noted, what to assume about states’ preferences 
has been a contentious issue in international relations 
theory. Indeed, one of the fundamental differences 
between neoliberal institutionalism and structural 
realism is often cast in terms of what these two 
theoretical approaches assume about state prefer- 
ences (Gilpin 1981, 18-25; Gowa 1986, 172-79; Grieco 
1988a, 1988b, 1990; Jervis 1988, 334-36; Keohane 1984; 
Krasner 1983, 356). Neoliberal institutionalism, which 
is often used to study topics in international political 
economy, assumes that states are ily con- 
cerned with their own absolute gains and are indif- 
ferent to the of others. Structural realism, 
which is usually used to analyze security issues, 
argues that the anarchic nature of the international 
system forces states to be concerned with relative, 
me than absolute gains (e.g., Waltz 1959, 1979). 

pies eda difference in terms of utility func- 
ee institutionalism takes a state’s utility 
to be solely a function of its absolute gain while 
structural realism takes a state’s utility to be at least 
partly a function of some relative measure like power. 
The strong claim im ae in distinguishing between 
these two theoretical approaches in terms of their 
assumptions about state preferences is that one can- 
not develop a model that is, for example, compatible 
with structural realism in which the states are maxi- 
mizing their absolute gains. 

I have elsewhere suggested that discussing the 
problem of relative and absolute gains and casting the 
differences between structural realism and neoliberal 
institutionalism in terms of different assumptions 
about state preferences is misguided (Powell 1991). 
The present analysis reinforces that point in the 
context of a more interesting and less contrived 
model. The states in the present model are maximiz- 

their absolute gains, each state’s utility being 
solely a function of its own internal allocations. But 
the model is clearly in keeping with structural real- 
ism: the primary threat to a state’s utility is that 
another state will use force against it. Thus, the 
model demonstrates that structural realism is quite 
compatible with the assumption that states are con- 
cerned with their absolute gains. Whatever the dif- 
ferences between these two theoretical approaches 
may be, they do not turn on making diferent as- 
sumptions about state preferences. 


CONCLUSION 


The international system confronts states with a 
trade-off between intrinsically valued ends and the 
means of power. This guns-versus-butter problem 
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has been formalized as a simple infinite-horizon 
game. Increases in the payoff to fighting 
and a state's willingness to run risks, as well as shifts 
in the offense-defense balance toward the offense, 
lead to higher military allocations. In contrast to other 
work, the shadow of the future does not promote 

ter welfare. The longer the shadow of the future 

.e., the higher the states’ discount factors), the 
= their military allocations and the lower their 
payor . The analysis has also cast doubt on the 

tantive significance of anarchy and of the related 
problem of absolute and relative gains. 

Analogies between oligopolies and the interna- 
tional system are central to many theories of interna- 
tional relations. But the formal economic models of 
oligopoly generally lack formal counterparts in inter- 
national relations theory. I have developed and ana- 
lyzed a simple model of a bipolar international sys- 
tem. i 


The analysis of this model contributes to interna- 
tional relations theory in five ways. First, it helps to 
ground some aspects of international relations theory 
in oligopoly theory, or, more accurately, game the- 
ory. Second, it helps to clarify the relations 
among the states’ willingness to take risks, the 
shadow of the future, the offense-defense balance, 
the states’ military allocations, and stability. It shows, 
in particular, that the equilibrium military allocations 
eo poe © g in the event of war 
increases, the cost of fighting falls, the shadow of the 
future looms larger in that the states’ discount factors 
rise, the states become more risk-acceptant, and the 
offense—-defense balance more and more favors the 
offense. Third, the model points toward a more 
satisfactory arms race model. Fourth, it indicates that 
some problems that have been at the center of much 
debate in international relations theory (e.g., the 
notion of anarchy and the problem of relative gains) 
turn out to be relatively unimportant once they are 
examined in the context of a formal model in which 
the relevant concepts can be defined more clearly and 
precisely. Finally and most importantly, the model 
shifts attention away from broad analogies and gen- 
eral notions to a much more focused consideration of 
the constraints confronting the states in the interna- 


tional system. 


Appendix 
contradiction. 


Proof of Proposition 1. The proceeds 
Aseume that a peaceful um exists that P, and P, 
shown to lead to a contradiction. 


The first step is to describe two properties of m, and mz 
First, because tt; and f, do not intersect, My (m) lies above 
m (m) and thy *(m,) lies above f (m), that is, my (m) > 
(m1) and #7 (m) > *4(m,). To show the former, recall that 
e ices BE ae Furthermore, hz (m) is 

in m, and Mj 0) = ma This means hr (m) > 

fy (0) = ma > 0 = falm). Thus, #7? is above m, at m,. But 

then the continuity of Mi and #, and the assumption that ®, 

and ®, do not intersect ensures that f7 ' A leet 
pice arpoi eni oha nan ge is always above #,. The 

second property is that either m,(r2) < r, or mari) < 1. 
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Otherwise, ®, and P, would intersect at (r,, 72). Without loss 
of generality, #,(r.) will be assumed to be less than r. 
Now let (of, œ) be.a peaceful Nash equilibrium. With 
probability 1, S, will have to respond to some allocation in the 
interval [ma 12]. This interval is bounded below by m, 
because S, can never allocate less to the military than mh ina 
peaceful equilibrium. To see this, note that the best that S, 
could possibly do in a peaceful um 1s to devote all of 
its resources to its domestic ends in each period, which would 
give it P,(0). But if S, optimally attacks S, at any m, < m, 
it receives W,(m,), which is greater than P,(0) because m, < 
m- Thus, Sı will have an incentive to deviate from any 
equihbrium strategy 1f S,’s allocation is ever less than 
Mha- But no actor can have a positive incentive to deviate from 
an equilibrium strategy, so it must be that S,’s military 
allocation is never less than m; in a peaceful ; 
If S, attacked at any m, E [Ma ral then S, would, by 
construction, receive P (f, (m)). But, P (m (m)) is decreasing 
in my s0 S, is certain to attain at least P,((#,(r2)) by attacking. 
But $, does not attack ma , 80 Sı must 
attain at least P,((#,(r2)) by not attacking. The only condition 
under which S, can achieve this payoff is if there is a positive 
probability that S, will play an allocation less than or equal to 
th, (r). Let m? denote 7,(r.) for notational convemmence. S,’s 
allocation is also bounded below in a peaceful equilibrum by 
m, for the same reason that S,’s allocations are bounded 
below by ma. Thus, Sı must play some m, € [m ,(7,)] with 


probability. 
The payoff S, will receive by S at any m, E [m 
falra is hei below by P,(#,(#,(r,))). To deter $, from 
Sa must therefore receive at least this 
We Boe which is possible only if S's allocation Hes in 
the interval [ma 4(#,(r))] in some period with positive 
probability. The bound of this interval is, in turn, 
strictly less than hag aa Ai (m) Hes above f(m). 

But for any m, © [ma mm (r))L S, will attan at least 
P (mam (r2))) by attacking. Thus, S, must recerve at least this 
much by not attacking, which implies that it must play some 

t in the interval [m;, #4,(m2(;(r2)))] with positive probe- 

. The upper bound of this Interval is strictly lese than 

ma) because h3 '(m) Hes above 4 (m), 60 m (fia(f(r2))) < 
(h(i (72) = (12). 

Monee again, Sa can attain at least P(t (fa(a(r))) by 
attacking S, in the interval [m1,, m (#12(1,(r2)))]. To achieve this 
much in a peaceful , 52 must play some allocation 
in the interval [ma h(t (fallad) with some postive 

. The upper bound of this interval also satisfies 
tia (th(tha(thy(r2)))) < Healthy (ra) < Ta- 
decisions 


Continuing to consider the S and S, in this 
way generates the sequence Q = {mq, #1, (m1), #,((#y(m)))), 
well defined, strictly 


fh, (h(t (fram) ++}, which is 

decreasing, and RaT E a ai Thus, Q, converges to 
some mi 2 m, > 0. Now form the new sequence Q from Q, 
by applying #, to each element of Q- Because each element 
of Q; is greater that m, > 0, Qa is well defined. The continuity 
Gt A aise E a thet UN Sey ees ors Oma 
Palm) Dat che leads Tosa contraction, io mm, and my, 
intersect at (m, m). S that they did not intersect. 
Then, a a e But Orept dar its fet bwo elemenb, O, 
may be obtained from Q, by applying #1, to each element of 
Qı Thus, the contmuity of h, gives mi = m (mi). This 
contradiction establishes the proposition. 

Proof of Proposition 2. The first step is to the lower tip 
of the intersection of ®, N @, which is denoted (my, my- 
Take mj to be the minimum value of m, such that there exists 
some m, such that (my, m) E 9, N P., This intersection is 
dosed, so m; is certain to east. Define m analogously. To see 
that (mf, mi) is an element of P, N Ba, let mi be the value of 
m, such that (mi, m2) E 9, N P.. Now mi (m) is strictly 
increasing in m,. If, therefore, m; > mi and (my, m3) E ®, A 
Pa then m, = thy 1(m!) > m9. Hence, m3 is the minimum m, 
such that there exists a point with this value of m, in ®, N Pz 
that is, m3 = my. 

To establish that the combination of payoffs at (mi, m3) 


Pareto dammates any pair of peaceful equihbritum payoffs 
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(except possibly itself), assume that one state, say 5,, could do 
better than P,(m?) in some peaceful equilibrium (oj, 04). To do 
strictly better, there must be some positive that at 
some time S,’s allocation will He in the interval [mt,, where 
m? < mi. Consequently, S, must be able to achieve at least 
P,(f,(me) by not attacking, since this is a lower bound on 
what could be achieved by attacking. 

By construction, #, and ®, do not intersect and my (m) Hes 
above m (m) in the set [0, mi), * M m)). 
argument used in the proof of proposition 1 may now be 
evoked to show that f, and m, must intersect in this region, 
a contradiction that establishes the proposition. | 

Proof of 3. The reaction functions R, and R, 
Clearly satisfy the Markov property and are peaceful as long as 
the initial exogenous allocation is at least m. It will therefore 
suffice to show that (R,, R,) constitutes a subgame perfect 
equilibrium and that it is the unique peaceful Markov 
equilibrium supporting the payoffs P,(m:) and P,(m). 


To establish subgame it will suffice to show that 
eo ee 
reaction function in one period and then conforming it in all 


subsequent periods. (See Fudenberg and Tirole 1991, 110, for 
a proof of this in multistage games with finite action spaces. 
Their argument applies equally well to the current game, 
which has a continuum of actions.) Without loss of generality, 
consider any beginning with S,’s having to decide 
what to do with S,’s allocation being m2 = m. Following R,, 
given that S, will follow R, brings S; the payoff P, (mi). To see 
Ge tt ood a nee asad eee 
suppose that S, did a It would recerve 
Wi) at most. But, Wim) < ae because W,(m2) = 
Bie), m2 2 m, and m, is increasing. Thus, S, has no 
incentive to attack immediately. It also has no incentive to 
deviate from R, by allocating more than mj and then conform- 
EOE anand If S, allocates m? > mj to the military, 
its payoff w (r, = my" + [B/C = B)1Ps(ma) < Pif. I£ S, 
allocated less than m did not attack, then Its payoff will 
Si eae ane gy bento MR eo i 
assumption, will leave S, worse off than P;(mj). 

ee wee oe Ce ae 
deade what to do. F by attacking S, 
brings W,(m2), rae ea at bee m < mi, 
#, 18 increasing, and Wind = (r — Am — 8). E S 
deviates to some m, 2 mi without a g and then com 
forms to R, thereafter, it receives (r, — my + [8y - 
8)]P,(m) < P,(m). Accordingly, S, has no incentive to 
deviate in this way. If S, deviates to some m, < mj and does 
not attack, it must masaumize (r, — m)” + 8,Wy(mr,, ma(m))- 
But by assumption, this is no more than as long as 
ma < m. Hence, S, has no incentive to deviate in this way. In 
short, no player has any incentive to deviate from its reaction 
function in a aingle period and conform to it there after, which 
establishes that (R,, R,) is perfect. 

It remains to be shown that (R,, R,) is the only peaceful 

eee ee supporting the payoffs P,(m) and 
P (m). (Ri; Ra) be any peaceful Markov perfect equilib- 
rium. It will suffice to show R, = Rj and R, = R} 

The first step is to demonstrate that S; is certain to attack at 
all m, < m Suppose that there is some positive probability 
that S, will not attack at some m3 < m. The equilibrium payoff 
to not attacking at mê must be at least as lage as the payoff to 


E W (mA; that is, there must be some m? such that 


Tacr to playing mo is at least W (r). But Wate > 


Fi tt playing mi ia greater than Py). Thi 


however, ds to a contradiction; for S, can now 
do better than its e a a a E TE 
sa eae nå at the beginning of the game. Thus, R,(m,) 
= Rim) mı < mı A similar argument grves R,(m,) = 


Ri(m,) for m, < my. 

Now su that S, attacks with same positive probability 
atma to Ri(m). Then S, must always allocate m, > 
my in (Ri(m), Ra(m)) because this equilibrium is peaceful. But 
these allocations give S, a pa strictly lese Pa(m), which is 
a contradiction. Hence, S, does not attack at m m Rim). 
Similarity, S$, does not attack at m in Ri(m,). 
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Consider now S,’s reaction to some m, 2 m}. As just 
shown, $, will not attack. If S$, reacts to m, 2 m with some 
mo < mt, then S will attack. This will leave S, with (r, — mo)" 
+ GW, (mt, mlm). By assumption, this is less than W, (m) = 
P,(m). This means that (m3, ~A) is not a best reply to R4. 
Hence, S, will not react to m, 2 m with some m} < my. 
Similarly, S, will not react to m, 2 my with some mg < my 
Since neither state attacks as long as (m, m) E [m, 7] X 
[mi r] and neither will move out of this rectangle, the 
equilibrium path of any g in this rectangle 
must remain there. But then S, can achieve P (mi), which it 
must do in (Rj, Ra), only if S, allocates my; that is, 
Ri(m,) for m, > m, must be (mi, ~A). A similar argument 
holds for S,. This leaves R, = Rj and R, = R} | 
Comparative Statics. The effects of changes in the values of 
the model's parameters can generally be analyzed in terms of 
their effects on f, and m,. example, anything that shifts 
M, upward or f to the right shifts the intersection of #, and 
m, down and to the left, because m, and m are 

in m and m,, , and m, cuts M from below at (m, 
m). This leads to lower allocations and higher inter- 
nal allocations. In tracing the effects of changes in the values 
in v, it is easy to see that W,(m,, m) is increasing in o, and 
therefore that W,(m,; 0,).1s increasing in v. But #,(m,) is 
d in W,, 90 h,(my v1) Js decreasing in v,. A similar 
analysis that an increase in d, shifts h, in and that an 
increase in w shifts both #1, in and m, down. To establish that 
an increase in the discount rate leads to greater military 
REEE sp Nga? PE E OO an aren” R NE 
fight along m (my &) for any & > Æ; that is, W,(m,; 33) > 
P,(h, (mg, &); 8). But 


Wilma 81) — Pity (ma 8; 84) 
= Wi(mi(rma; 89), m; 81) — Pihla 8); 81) 
2 (n — milima 8D — (r1 — mmy DY" 
8 
1~ 8i 
+(1— mimg 8), md — (r, — falma BDL 


where the latter inequality follows from the definition of 
W, (ari (my 58), my &). Now by assumption, S4 would increase 
its arms if it were to attack; that is, m{(m,; &) is greater than 
#,(m,; Æ). This means that the difference between the first 
two terms on the right side of the last inequality is negative. 
Thus, the coefficient of &/(1 — &) must be positive, because 
the entire expression ıs zero if evaluated at & = &. The 
positive coefficient umples that the entire expression on the 
right side of the inequality is positive for & > &, and this 
establishes the result. 

To show that #1,(m,) ts decreasing in p,, let m? = mh (m3; P). 
T: pP > A, it is sufficient to show that W, > (rn - 
mol — 8); for that 
pags, pD) give, ty 
(nt, p) = We (et ms 
strate that Wi (mimg 
inequality is 





+ [ar(mef(my; 8D, mo" 






(ry — myi . 
Tog <i mmy DY 
1 
ô 
1-8, 
+ (1 = mmi p), my w) df). 


Multiplying through by 1 — 6, and raising to the power of 
p/p; gives 


+ (rimimi; pi), m, æti 





(ri — mi < [0 — 8:Xr; — mimg pHy! 
+ riim P), m, ai 
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+(1- m(milmy pf), my œ) diyt. 
Given that pyp; < 1, the function g(y) = y*Pe! is 
concave downward. Using this fact means that it is now 
enough to show 


(ri — may < (1 — 8X7 — mlm p9 


+ (wnt Pi), my woh! 


+ (1 — (n(m p9), m3, w) gd). 
But this inequality is simply Ease A) = Wim; A) 
i 


which is true by the definition of 
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1. The assumption that a state acquires no direct benefits 
from military allocations is, of course, not intended to 
that states do not actually gain some direct benefits from 
military spending. Rather, this assumption is intended to 
abstract away from these benefits so as to focus on the 
trade-off between domestic ends and military means that 

instrumental value in the international system. 

2. As will be developed more fully below, the formal 
model's focus on this trade-off distinguishes this formulation 
in an important way from several other formal models in 
international relations and Ordeshook 1986, 
1987, 1990, 1991; Niou, Ordeshook, and Rose 1989; Wagner 
1986). See, however, Brito and Intriligator 1985 for a formal 
model centering explicitly on this dilemma. 

3. For discussions of neoliberal instituttonalsin’s emphasis 
on absolute gains and realism’s or structural realism’s empha- 
ais on relative gains, see Gilpin 1981, 18-25; Gowa 1986, 
172-79, Grieco 1988a, 1988b, 1990; Hoffmann, 1973, 6-12, 
Jervis 1988, 334-36; Keohane 1984; Keohane and Nye 1977, 
23-37; idem 1987, 728-33; Krasner 1983, 356; Lipson 1984, 
12-18; Mearsheimer 1990, 11, 44-45; Milner 1991; Morgenthau 
1967; Powell 1991; Rosecrance 1981, 705-7; idem 1986, 44-63; 
Snidal 1990, 704; Stein 1983, 134; idem 1984, 383-86; Viner 
1984, 1-29; Waltz 1959, 34-36, 196-98, 219-21; idem 1979, 
102-28; Wolfers 1962, 67-115). 

4. Interestingly, Arrow’s ty theorem was at least 
partly motivated by the problem of whether the Soviet Union 
could be thought of as having a well-behaved social welfare 
function (Sen 1985). 

5. Ruggle (1986) discusses a transformation in the nature of 
the actors in the international system, and Kaiser (1990) 
surveys the changing nature of at least the narrow political 
causes of war, w. seems to reflect changing motivations 
and . 

6. For the reasons I shall discuss, this analysis focuses on 
Markov strategies, which have this simple functional form, 
and not on more general strategies in w a state’s actions 
in a gtven may be a function of the entire history of 
allocations g up to that period and not just of the other 
state’s existing miltary allocation. 

7. More formally, a pair of strategies satisfying this condi- 
tion constitutes a Markov perfect equilibrium. 

8. This formal result parallels some historic experience. The 
advantage to being the first to mobilize 1s often taken to be an 
important source of instability in July 1914. But the states had 
attempted to offset any advantages to ” attacks on 
troops at rallheada by concentrating their forces 
out of reach of such a blow” (Snyder 1984a, 113); that is, the 
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states, acting stra , ted to offset the advantages of 
being the first to mobilize created by innovations in military 


9. gras alternating of decisions impHes m,(k) = 
m,(k + 1) fork = 0,1, 2 . . . in the summation. 
10. Because S's allocation m the first period is given 


exogenously, S,’s payoff will be taken to be 


© 847 (ra — mt)? 


fet 


11. Somewhat more generally, S,’s utility mught be taken to 
be 


E sd -l 


imi+i 


where l, represents any additional disutility that being con- 
qre may bring. In a strictly materialistic interpretation of 
model in which a state cares only about the resources it 

allocates to its internal ends, l, would be zero. In a less 
muaterlahstic interpretation In which being conquered means, 
for example, a lost of autonomy not measured in terms of 
resources, 1, would be positive. 

12. Many of the simplest formulations of 7 are not contin- 
uous at the origin. Suppose, for example, that the 
that a state will prevail is simply the ratio of its military 
allocation to the sum of both states’ allocations, as long as one 
of the states has a positive allocation, and zero if neither state 
has a positive military allocation; that is, the probabihty that 
S, will prevail is m/(m, + m) if m, > 0 or m, > 0 and zero at 
the origin. Then, v is not continuous at the origin. To allow 
for formulations Hke this, zr will be permitted to be discontin- 
uous at the o 

13. See Kim and Morrow 1990 for efforts ın thus direction. 

14. Brito and Intriligator 1985 develop an interesting model 
in which there is asymmetric information and in which war 
may lead to many possible outcomes. Their analysis, how- 


ever, focuses on Nash that are 
15. See Fudenberg role 1991, 501-40, for an extensive 
discussion of Markov wHbria. 


16. For example, the threat to launch a maseive nuclear first 
strike in the of secure second-sinke forces seems 
inherently incredible. But such a threat can be part of a Nash 
equilibrium and is incompatible with the on. 
See my earlier study (Powell 1990, 25-32) for a more detailed 
discussion of this example. 

17. In more complicated models than the one studied here 
tn which information might be imperfect, sequential equilibria 
or some refinement would be needed to formahze the notion 
of anarchy. Indeed, even when there is perfect mformation, 
as in the model, one might like to further 
conditions like the that the perfect 

also be renegotiation-proof (Farrell and Maskin 
1989). As will be evident, the Markov perfect I 
shall characterize is renegotiation-proof if Farrell and 
Maskin’s (1989) definition of a renegotation-proof a ee 
rium in the context of infinitely repeated games is extended 
the natural way to the game. 

18. Maskin and offer a more detailed contrast be- 
Sif a elt rk ac crgr eee erga ail ary doers 
ment strategies in the context of economic models of 

and Tirole 1988a, 553; idem 1988b, 1-93 Tee Tirole 
1989, 252-54). 

19. Downs and Rocke (1990) and Isard (1988) offer recent 
surveys and contributions to the study of arms races. 

20. As already discussed, the game effectively ends if there 
is ever an attack. 

21. Such an mtf(m,) is sure to exist at m, > 0 because W,(m,, 
m) 1s continuous and S,’s set of feasible miltary allocations, 
[0, r,], is closed and bounded. The assumption that a conflict 
of interest exists (discussed later) will make the fact that mi(0) 
may not be well defined trrelevant. 
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22. This set will be assumed to be nonempty. As will be 
seen, no peaceful would exist if this aes empty. 
ean tinea fig Pade iene je | ae 
Then because m (m) is ng lt wli 
suffice to show W, (ti) < Wes), by de By ana, (m4) 
Wy (mrt (my), ma). of W, shows that W,(m,, mis < 
Wiima, ma), which impies W(t (m), ma) < W (ri (m), ma). 
But W, (nf (m}), ye W,(m,). Putting all of this together 
leaves (m) < W,(m,). Consequently, m,(m,) is stnctty 


in ma 

24. Take m, to be the smallest m, in ®,, which 18 certain 
to exist because the set is closed. Continuity then implies 
m, (mma) = 0. 

25. See the proof of 
formal definition of (m1, 
26. It may at first seem that this condition always holds, but 
this is not the case. At very high military allocations, for 
example, W, (mj) ma fhe seriall it hiene circaria Ea, a siate 
may do better to te more to its internal ends in the 
current perlod and permit the other to attack in the next 


ositon 2 in the Appendix for a 


27. If (f, M) is some other t in the intersection of ®, 
and ®, but not in the interior of either of these sets and if the 
states would prefer to arm if war were inevitable at this point, 
then it is easy to parallel the proof of proposition 3 to show 
that a unique Markov perfect equitbnum supporting the 
allocation (f, M) edsts and its reaction funchons are given 
by R; and R, with A and f, substituted for m; and m}. Points 
in the intersection of #, and ®, but also in the interior of one 
of these sets cannot be supported with Markov perfect strat- 


egies. 
28. To see ay recall Wami) = P, hatm). But f, is 
This leaves (r, — 


B aay a e O 

winning coalition, which, in the context of the Niou and 

Ordeshook model, means that there exists a group of states 

that controls less than half of the total resources in the 

if S, is excluded from this group and at least half it 5, is 

mduded (Niou and Ordeshook 1991, 489). 

30. The sufficient conditions identified in tion 3 

may be used to trace out a region of stability, that is, the set 

of parameter values for which a peaceful equilibrium exists, 

given a specific tion of v. 

31. I am gra to James Morrow for this pomt. 

32. More formally, 1r in Ordeshook and Niou’s formulation 

is discontinuous whenever the states allocations are 

This discontinuity makes the payoff to attacking W, (m, m)) 

AEAN GIOS ch we, Arid tenia hat Wand A may 

not be well defined. 

33. See Milner 1991 for a recent discussion of the role of 
in international relations theory and of anarchy’s 

eRT E A sheanines: 
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SOCRATES’ ASPASIAN ORATION: THE PLAY OF oes AND 


POLITICS IN PLATO’S MENEXENUS 


STEPHEN G. SALKEVER Bryn Mawr College 


lato’s Menexenus is overlooked, perhaps because of the difficulty of gauging its irony. In it, 


Socrates recites a 


funeral oration he says he learned from Aspasia, describing events that 
occurred after the deaths of both Socrates and Pericles’ mistress. But the dialogue’ 


s tronic 


complexity is one reason it is a central part of Plato’s political philosophy. In both style and substance, 
democracy 


Menexenus rejects the heroic account of Athenian 


by Thucydides’ Pericles, 


separating Athenian citizenship from the quest for immortal glory; its picture of the relationshtp of 
philosopher to polis illustrates Plato’s conception of the true politikos in the Statesman. In both 
dialogues, philosophic response to politics is neither direct rule nor apolitical withdrawal. Menexe- 
nus presents a Socrates who influences politics indirectly, by recasting Athenian history and thus 
transforming the ne in which its political alternatives are conceived. 


he Menexenus is one of the Platonic dialogues 
T read by students of political theory. But 
there are reasons, both thematic and 
stylistic, for us to consider the dialogue more care- 
fully than we have in the past. This is the dialogue in 
which Socrates recites to a young and admiring friend 
named Menexenus a political speech that he says he 
has learned from Pericles’ mistress Aspasia, whom he 
describes as his, as well as Pericles’, instructor in the 
art of oratory (235e3-7)—a funeral oration (epitaphios) 
for the Athenian war dead.’ The dialogue can be 
divided into three parts: (1) an opening conversation 
between the two men (234a-36d); (2) the epitaphios 
proper (236d-49c), which is subdivided into three 
parts (a historical account of the people and the 
politeia (regime) of Athens, a narrative of Athenian 
war deeds from antiquity to the t, and an 
exhortation to present-day Athenians); and (3) a brief 
closing exchange between Socrates and his interloc- 
utor mee 
Aspasia, Socrates tells Menexenus, has “glued to- 
gether” the speech partly, as it seems to him, with 
‘leftover’ bits from her composition of the famous 
funeral oration delivered by Pericles (236b1-6).? The 
Menexenus, then, presents itself as Plato’s Socratic 
counterpart to the speech of Thucydides’ Pericles. In 
both speeches we have an account of the deeds of the 
Athenian past combined with an account of the 
essential character of the Athenian politeia, both 
seemingly designed to throw light on how Athenians 
are to understand themselves and to act in the future. 
But the styles of the two discourses are not similar: 
Thucydides gives us the speech of a statesman he 
admires, a speech that could to all appearances have 
been delivered in Athens;? while there can be’ little 
doubt that Socrates’ Aspasian epitaphios and the brief 
exchanges with Menexenus that precede and follow it 
make up a comic commentary on the Athenian fu- 
neral oration, though in exactly what way and to 
what end we cannot be sure. 
In the Menexenus, then, Plato elaborates the contest 
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he establishes in the Gorgias between Pericles and 
Socrates for the right to be called the true Athenian 
politikos (statesman). Moreover, the dialogue suggests 
the possibility of redeeming what in the Gorgias 
seems unredeemable:* the practice of public oratory 
in democratic Athens. The funeral speech itself in 
places appears to be an alternative to Pericles’ epi- 
taphios, rather than comic commentary on it, particu- 
larly in its characterization of the Athenian politeia as 
an aristocracy-by-popular-consent (238c7—d2), rather 
than a democracy, and its advice to both the fathers 
and the mothers of the war dead to turn their 
attention inward and concern themselves with their 
own virtue (247e5-48a7), rather than to fall in love 
with Athens. Thus, even though the long and de- 
tailed military history of Athens from the Persian War 
to the present that occupies over half of the epitaphios 
in the Menexenus (239d1-46a3) is chock-full of errors, 
omissions, and hyperbole and even though the dia- 
logue’s opening and closing conversations are insis- 
tently playful and ironic, the speech also presents a 
picture of good Athenian citizenship that seems plau- 
sibly Platonic or Socratic.” Socrates’ recitation of 
Aspasia’s patchwork epitaphios thus opens the possi- 
bility that there is an alternative to the rhetoric of 
fla and the politics of collective pleonexia (un- 
bounded desire) condemned in the Gorgias. This is 
surely a question of the utmost seriousness; yet 
Plato’s treatment of it here is playful and ironic. How 
can this be so? 

Commentators on the Menexenus have been 
sharply divided over the question of whether to read 
the dialogue as a serious epitaphios or as an ironical 
comment on Athenian politics in general and the 
institution of funeral orations in particular.’ Either 
way, a Platonic dialogue concerning epitaphioit must 
command our attention, since there is good reason to 
think that the institution of the public funeral oration 
had a special place in Athenian political oratory, as 
the occasion on which Athenians gathered not only 
to hear a eulogy on the war dead but to recall who 
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they were as Athenian citizens. Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address is the closest American equivalent—both a 
eulogy and an exercise in collective self-definition. 
But Lincoln’s speech was an unusual event, while the 
public funeral oration was a long-standing and cus- 
tomary practice in Athens.” According to Nicole 
Loraux’s (1986) detailed study of the epitaphios, its 
function was to provide the occasion on which Ath- 
ens was invented and reinvented in narrative form. 
Only a few such orations have come down to us; 
surely the most famous is Pericles’ speech in Thucy- 
dides, which is the classic statement of the ethos of 
Athenian citizenship at the height of its fifth-century 
flowering. Two others, by Demosthenes and Hyper- 
ides, are from later in the fourth century; a speech 
written by Lysias appeared roughly 10 years earlier 
than the Menexenus, and there is a small fragment 
from an oration by Gorgias. Even though the number 
of examples is small, it is clear that the epitaphios was 
a distinct genre,’ with standard expectations about 
the ordering of topics and the contents of the mes- 
sage. In the Menexenus, Socrates follows the formal 
order of the epitaphios—a prelude identifying the 
speech as one required by Athenian nomos (law or 
custom), a praise of the dead heroes and of Athens, 
and a consolatory exhortation (paramuthia) to the 
living—but criticizes the message of other funeral 
orations and provides an alternative way of charac- 
terizing Athenian virtue. Thus, the dialogue a 

to contain both a Socratic critique of Athenian self- 
understanding (along the lines set out in the attack on 
Pericles and traditional Athenian politics in the Gor- 
gias) and an alternative to that self-understanding. 
Here we have the philosopher speaking not to the 
city but to Ais city—and in a language and form the 
city understands considerably better than the lan- 
guage of Socratic dialogue and elenchos (refutation). 
The dialogue gives us the Platonic Socrates acting the 
role he for himself in the Gorgias: the one 
Athenian who truly practices genuine politiké (state- 
craft), the one artful politikos in Pericles’ city. 

But any attempt to ascertain the meaning of the 
dialogue is radically unsettled by the density and 
variety of its irony—both Platonic and Socratic. This 
is, I think, the primary reason why the Menexenus has 
not been treated as a central work in the Platonic 
corpus. Part of the problem is the difficulty of decid- 
ing what it means to say that the dialogue is ironic. 
Most of those who see the Menexenus as ironic, rather 
than serious, characterize that irony either as a ram- 
bunctious parody on the model of Aristophanic com- 
edy, designed to deflate the arrogant pretension of 
Athenian political speech,” or as bitter satire in- 
tended to expose pied E and injustice of the 
democracy that murd Socrates and scorned phi- 
losophy.’* But reference to one or the other of these 

parody or satire—is not sufficient to account 
for the complex tone shifts of Socrates’ playful speech 
or for the subtlety and essential ambiguity of Plato’s 
written dialogue. Recognizing this, some commenta- 
tors urge that the core of the dialogue is serious. But 
the nature of Platonic and Socratic “seriousness” 


here, as with their “irony”, requires more careful 
consideration than it has so far received. Those who 
deny that the dialogue is primarily ironic generally 
understand it to be promoting some particular pro- 

of reform for Athenian politics. But there is no 
clear political program or set of principles to be found 
in the dialogue—no systematic “theory” in the sense 
used by contempo: analytic philosophers. In or- 
der to make sense of the Menexenus, we must first 
reject the idea that the dialogue has to fall into one of 
two mutually exclusive genre categories: the comic or 
the serious. 

My alternative to the humorous/serious antithesis 
is to say that the dialogue is a playful comment on 
one of the most solemn moments of Athenian politics 
and that its commentary is not merely negative and 
dismissive but carries with it some opinions as to how 
to think about the possibilities and limits of demo- 
cratic politics. The playfulness of the commentary 
resides not in its failure to affirm any opinions about 
O a E bg arpoao rg ry pane Aer bed 

tion of even the most dearly held opinions as final, 
as written in stone.” The Platonic and Socratic opin- 
ions playfully yet seriously asserted by the Menexenus 
involve several aspects of political life; but they 
alwa a es to views expressed or implied 
by Thucydides iad by his model of democratic lead- 
ership, Pericles.!* The central instances of this 
sition between Plato’s politics and Thucydides’ are 
five. First, in what terms should political life be 
evaluated? For Thucydides and Pericles, the key 
standards are those of greatness and splendor. 
Socrates says that the standard for evaluating regi- 
mens is set by the example of nurturing nature and 
by the image of good—not great or noble—human 
beings (238c). Second, what kind of historical self- 
understanding is appropriate for democratic Athens? 
Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War is a monumental 

in which nature and the gods play no part 
but that of resistances to be overcome” and in which 
Athens is shown een itself through its daring in 
wars both defensive and expansionist. Socrates, by 
contrast, provides a mythic and theocentric story of 
the origin of the city and follows it with a jumbled, 
false, and ly otic record of recent Athenian 
wars and battles. Third, what questions should most 
concern Athenian citizens? Pericles asks his listeners 
to consider how best to maintain the collective ctvic 
project of dynamic Athenian rule. Socrates ignores all 
collective enterprises and instead emphasizes here, 
as in the Apology, the question of the virtue of each 
individual and the importance of caring for oneself 
and for one another. Fourth, what is the appropriate 
vocabulary of political speech? Thucydides’ vocabu- 
lary is dominated by terms for greatness, glory, 
brilliance, and action. Plato in this dialogue, as else- 
where, employs prominently and with particular 
significations terms like epimeleia, therapeia, techné, 
phusis, areté, diké, and eleutheria (roughly—caretakin, 
healing, art, nature, virtue, justice, and freedom). 
Fifth, what is the appropriate tone in which to con- 
sider political matters? Pericles’ tone is one of consis- 
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tent gravity and severity, and Thucydides employs 
the tragic device of juxtaposing sharply contrasting 
moments of elevation and wretchedness, as in the 
abrupt transition from Pericles’ epitaphios to the ac- 
count of the plague. Plato’s taste runs to a light, 
playful, frequently shifting tone. 

On my reading, then, the Menexenus should not be 
reduced either to y or satire on the one hand or 
to a systematic theoretical treatise or a practically 
plausible Athenian epitaphios'® on the other but 
should be understood, instead, as a playful reflection 
designed to provide a starting point for thinking 
about the kind of public es that ought to be 
made in democratic Athens and polities like it.” In 
trying to assess the meaning of the Menexenus, it is 
crucial not to exaggerate some central Platonic dis- 
tinctions or tensions (e.g., philosophy/politics, my- 
thos/logos [see Phaedrus and Gorgias], and serious/ 
playful) by assuming that the weight of the dialogue 
must fall into one or another of each pair. Hence, it is 
misleading to ask whether the dialogue is on the side 
of the polls or of Philosophy, serious or playful, 
expressive of Plato’s serious political views or an 
attempt to subvert Athenian politics. Part of Plato’s 
literary practice is to show us how the in Sa 
can also be a true politikos, how a mythos can be a 
logos, and how the complex ironies of an artfully 
written dialogue illustrate serious play. The dialogue 
can then be seen as a prime example of the kind of 
political activity indicated by the Eleatic Stranger's 
depiction of the politikos as a master weaver who 
operates behind the scenes of public life in the 
Statesman: Socrates in Menexenus is shown away from 
the public world of the apota, trying to weave to- 

er the strands of gentleness and virility, of the 
e and foreign (Aspasia) and the male and native 
(Menexenus). 1 


THE SETTING OF THE DIALOGUE: 
CHARACTER AND CONCEALMENT 


The dramatic date of the dialogue—fixed by reference 
to events in the Corinthian War down to the Peace of 
Anatalcidas (245d6--246a1) and hence immediately 
obvious to Plato’s contemporaries—is at the earliest 
387 s.c. and thus years after the deaths of both 
Socrates and Aspasia. (The dating is thus even more 
anachronistic than the Gorgias.'?) Plato writes a dia- 
logue that in effect identifies itself from the outset as 
a fiction, as a Platonic invention. The reader cannot 
believe even in the approximate historical accuracy of 
the dialogue; this is Socrates made young and fair 
with a vengeance.” As for Socratic irony within the 
dialogue, the character Socrates presents the logos he 
recites—his version of that most Athenian of speech- 
es—as having been written by “Aspasia the Mile- 
sian” (249d-2), a female foreigner. Nevertheless, 
Menexenus and the readers of the dialogue cannot be 
sure whether Socrates may not have invented the 
story of Aspasia’s authorship in order to conceal his 
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own hand in its production. At the end of the 
dialogue, he tells Menexenus that he will be happy to 
tell him many other fine Aspasian political logoi so 
long as Menexenus swears to keep their origin a 
secret (249e3-5). 

The stress on disguise runs even deeper: the long- 
est part of Aspasia’s (Socrates’, Plato’s) epitaphios, and 
the section in which the speech draws conclusions 
from its narrative history of Athens concerning how 
present-day Athenians ought to live their lives, is a 
prosopopoeia of the war dead (something not found 
in the other funeral orations). The central practical 
conclusions of the speech are placed in the mouths of 
the dead heroes. The dialogue thus presents itself as 
a work of manifold invention and concealment. Plato 
invents Socrates, who may or may not invent a 
speech-writing Aspasia, who in turn invents a unison 
chorus of dead Athenians. Socrates’ Aspasia under- 
lines her own artful inventiveness here by saying that 
she will “say to you now both the things that I heard 
from them then and those which they would be 
pleased to speak now if it were possible, basing my 
conjecture on what they said then. But you must 
believe that you are hearing from them themselves 
the message I will give you” (246c4-8). This most 
political of Platonic dialogues is also perhaps the most 
complexly ironic; my argument here is that the pair- 
ing of political theme and ironic style is no coinci- 
dence. 

But what does this irony signify? If we rule out, as 
I think we must, treating the dialogue as either 
deflating parody or bitter satire, we are left with two 
elements crucial to Platonic/Socratic irony (crucial in 
that these are essential of their practice of 
philosophy): (1) dissimulation or concealment and 
(2) ambiguity. Irony both conceals the intentions of 
the speaker and calls attention to the ever-present 
possibility of linguistic ambiguity. This style suits 
the practice of Platonic and Socratic philosophical 
politics in two ways: (1) because the work of the 
philosophical statesman is not to design institutions, 
laws, or policies but to persuade citizens of the 
primacy of the question of the good life or of human 
areté, over the questions of power, security, and 
honor; and (2) because the central business of such a 
statesman is to insist upon the unending importance 
of asking this question Er refan to give un ed 
acceptance to any formulation or doctrine that pur- 
ports to solve it once and for all. The philosophers 
contribution to democratic politics is to place a ques- 
tion on democracy’s agenda and, through insisting 
on the essential ambiguity of language, immunizing 
democrats against eg ay rule or formulation 
as final and absolutely binding or correct. There are 
two principal rhetorical problems to be solved here by 
the philosophical politikos: one is that of finding a way 
to introduce philosophy into politics without philos- 
ophy’s undergoing a corrupting transformation into 
sectarianism; the other is that of giving political 
advice without calling excessive attention to the phi- 
losopher’s view that the philosophic life is different 
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from, and better than, the political life. Let us see 
how the Menexenus carries out this work. 


THE OPENING DIALOGUE (234A-236D) 


The meeting between Socrates and his well-born and 
politically ambitious young Athenian friend is pri- 
vate. Although we are not told the location of the 
dialogue, the conversation is initiated by Socrates, 
who encounters Menexenus as the latter is leaving 
the agora coming from the Bouleterion, the chamber 
housing the Council of Five Hundred,” where that 
body is about to select a speaker to deliver the 
traditional epitaphios for the Athenian war dead.* The 
location of the dialogue thus blurs the bright Peri- 
clean line between the dae and the public worlds. 
The first words of the e are Socrates’ question 
ee agoras č pothen Meriena? ” “Do you come from 
EA or where, Menexenus?” (Socrates being 
recinct of P life”),” and the an- 
enn “Yes, from the agora, from the Bouleterion, 
Socrates.” We are told by Socrates that the two mean 
are quite alone and that it is only because they are 
alone that Socrates is willing to recite the epitaphios to 
Menexenus (236c11-d3). The question why Socrates 
wants to to Menexenus is answered in the 
exchange between the two immediately following: 


Socrates. And why especially were you at the Boulete- 
rion? Or is it dearly because you think you have got to 
the end of paideia (education) and philosophia, and think- 
pss Sed ean archaeal ET 
ready to turn your mind to greater things, to try your 
hand at ruling (erchein) us older folk in spite of your age, 
o amazing man, so that your family might never fail at 
providing us with a caretaker (epimel#tés)? 

Menexenus. With your permission and counsel, 
Socrates, I am eager to rule (erchein); otherwise, not. 


This exchange” establishes the dialogue as one be- 
tween a philosopher and a decent young member of 
the Athenian political class, one who assumes his 
future will be occupied with ruling, though only with 
the consent of others. Menexenus is not a future 
tyrant. Socrates does not attempt to dissuade Men- 
exenus but, rather, tries to redescribe the political life 
form its Athenian designation (archein and 
ruling) to Socrates’ characteristic and different way of 
speaking about political leadership (epimeleia, the art 
of caretaking). Similar redescriptions of ruling or 
acting as caretaking or something like it form an 
important aioe of Socrates’ hidden political paideia 
in several ogues. In the Meno, for example, 
Meno’s first definition of virtue is that the virtue of a 
male is “to act (prattein) on behalf of the city, acting so 
as to do well to friends and harm to enemies” 
(71e1-4). Nearly two pages later, Socrates “reminds” 
Meno of his definition: “Didn’t you say that the 
virtue of a male is to manage (diokein) the city well?’ 
(73a6-7). Like Socrates’ concealed redescription of 
praxis (action) as management in the Meno, we may 
expect that his conversation with Menexenus is 
aimed at transforming the latter’s way of thinking 
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about political life from a focus on maintaining a 
position of leadership in democratic Athens to a 
consideration of how properly and artfully to care for 
human beings. This expectation is fully confirmed by 
the last exhortative section of the epitaphios itself, 
which repeatedly calls on the city to exercise care 
toward all (e.g., 249c2-3) and on each Athenian 
pennies 2s Oto the te Cees 
therapeuesthai, 249c5-6). To the extent that Socrates 
ed control over the terms of Athenian polit- 
urse here, the point of the epitaphios lies in its 
agate of the political world as conceived in 
es from a scene of praxis and arché (rule) to one 

of therapeia and epimeleia. 

The very end of the dialogue is a parting exchange 
in which Socrates playfully insists, and Menexenus 
accepts, the need to maintain secrecy about this 
conversation and other similar ones they may have in 
the future. (Socrates says he will tell Menexenus 
many other fine political speeches.) In the frame 
dialogue of the Menexenus (236c-d), Socrates presents 
himself as wanting to hide the epitaphios he has heard 
from Aspasia—at First because of his fear that Aspasia 
will be angry with him if she discovers he has 
revealed the speech and a moment later ee = 
fears Menexenus will laugh at him, oe 
for an old man still playing like a chil Finally, 
Socrates says he will gratify Menexenus, since th 
are alone. His desire to gratify him is, he says, su 
that he might even strip naked and dance, if that is 
what it took. This figure of the teasingly reluctant 
philosopher is familiar from the Republic. The depth 
of the transformation of Athenian political self-con- 
SE Socrates aims at is both concealed and under- 

S ely A coy aloofness. The very fact that 
no desire for political power gives his 

wer they might otherwise lack 
After learning that the business Menexenus ob- 
served at the Bouleterion concerns the selection of a 
citizen to give an epitaphios, Socrates’ first response is 
to remark on how kalon (beautiful), in many ways, it 
is to die in battle, since no matter how worthless you 
were when alive, you are sure to get a magnificent 
send-off by who, like wizards, bewitch our 
souls (235a2). Not only do these orators praise the 
Athenian dead (worthless though they may have 
been), but they praise Athens itself in every way, a3 
well as the living citizens and all their ancestors. 
There is such a riot of patriotic encomium, Socrates 
says, that for more than three days (235b8-cl1), he 
feels himself to have become bigger, better born, and 
more beautiful (meizin kai kai kallién) than 
he was before (235b2). Greek foreigners (xenoi), who, 
Socrates says, he almost always has with him on such 
occasions, are likewise bewitched and view Socrates 
as more august (semndteros) and Athens as more 
amazing (thaumasidtera) than before (235b2-8). For as 
long as the orator’s words ring in the ears of the 
audience, Athenians and Athens are up in 
their own eyes and in those of the watching world.” 

“You are always making fun (prospaizeis) of the 
orators, Socrates,” Menexenus responds (235c6); 


words 
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and, of course, Socrates is playing. But the words of 
Socrates’ playful speech not only ridicule the orators 
but call attention to the way his own auditors re- 
spond to Socrates, who can also be charged with 

i for inducing not a feeling of puffy superior- 
ity (semndtes, 235b8)™ but a sense of bafflement (apo- 
ria). This effect of Socratic logos is noted not only by 
menacing foreigners like Meno and local enemies like 
An but in the description of a very Socratic 
form of paideia described by the Eleatic Stranger in the 
Sophist (230e-31a). At its best, Socratic elenchos and 
aporia is designed to get interlocutors to become more 
gentle to ers and more angry with themselves, 
more determined to inquire about what sort of life 
they should be leading. There is thus a direct con- 
frontation: the semnos logos (august discourse) of the 
patriotic epitaphios as depicted by Socrates removes 
the problem the aporetic logos (baffling discourse) 
seeks to make pressing. As Pericles says in his 
epitaphios in Thucydides, all that is necessary to 
achieve virtue, if you are male, is to allow yourself to 
fall in love with Athens in her imperial greatness and 
if you are female, to stay at home and out of the way 
(2.43, 51). But at the same time, the aporetic logos 
refuses to present solutions and so seems to leave its 
victims, even those who love Socrates, no choice but 
to repair to the orators—as Cleitophon repairs to 
Lysias and chus (Cleitophon, 410c6-8). The 
introductory dialogue of the Menexenus thus sets up 
this question: Is there any way that the Socratic 
politikos can meet the political orators on their own 

und 

Following Socrates in the Gorgias, we might put the 
question this way: Is there a way of speaking to the 
Athenian demos that unlike the sp es of Pericles, 
will orient individual members of the demos toward 
the question of their own virtue, of whether they are 
sufficiently just and moderate, and not toward the 
civic projects of “building harbors and d and 
city walls, and of exacting tribute from subject peo- 
ples, and similar nonsense (phluaria)” (Gorgias, 519a1- 
4)? The ironic epitaphios of the Menexenus is a kind of 
answer to that question. 


THE EPITAPHIOS, PART 1: THE 
GENEALOGY AND CHARACTER OF 
THE ATHENIAN POLITEIA (236D-39A) 


After acknowledging the Athenian nomos (law) that 
establishes the public funeral oration and after noting 
(except for Socrates)** the difficulty of finding words 
adequate to memorialize deeds of such valor, the 
funeral orators all open by describing the origin and 
character of Athens. Emphases among the 
different speakers, but the differences between 
Socrates and Pericles are especially striking. Unlike 
other speakers, Pericles spends very little time on the 
Athenian genos, or race (Ziolkowski 1981, 75). What 
matters most to him about Athens is not the ancient 
race from which the Athenians among his audience 
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are descended™ nor even the political freedom that 
the remote ancestors established but the deeds of the 
past fifty years that have founded and expanded the 
Athenian Empire (Thucydides 2.36.2). He does note 
that the same race of Athenians has lived on the same 
land of Athens, but this is only in passing and he 
draws no practical conclusions it. 

Socrates’ emphasis in his discussion of the Athe- 
nian heritage is in striking contrast to Pericles’. He 
begins by saying that in praising the war dead, we 
ought to proceed according to nature (kata phusin), 
just as the dead derived their goodness from nature 
(237a). Socrates’ repeated stress on the importance of 
nature as a source of ess (Athenians are unusu- 
ally eugeneia [of good blood] [237a6-7] and that is the 
first thing we should praise about them) and stan- 
dard of evaluation stands in sharp opposition to the 
stress on the extraordi daring and drive of fifth- 
century Athenians displayed in Pericles’ oration and 
elsewhere in Thucydides.” Socrates’ speech dwells 
on the legend of Athenian autochthony, celebrating 
the fact that Athenians, unlike other le, both 
sprung from, and were nurtured by, e hnd na 
live on today—Athenians are blessed by sharing bo 
a fatherland and a nourishing mother earth (237c5— 
d2).** Not only are the Athenians autochthonous, but 
Athens has been unusually beloved of the gods—so 
much so that while all the rest of the earth was full of 
wild animals, the Athenian earth alone brought forth 
only human beings and human food: wheat, barley, 
olives. Not only that, but the earth, having a aoe 
material nurture for her Athenian children, finds 
them gods to educate them, “gods whose names it is 
fitting for us to omit here, for we know them, gods 
who established our way of life, in our daily regimen 
educating us in the technai first of all, and then 
concerning guarding the land teaching us how to 
acquire and use weapons” (238b2-6). 

All this ridiculously inflates the specialness of Ath- 
ens, to be sure, so that no reader could think that 
Socrates’ Aspasian epitaphios aims at giving an accu- 
rate, or even a believable, history of the origins of 
Athens. But the speech does more than ridicule 
patriotic fervor. Socrates’ comic genealogy makes the 
greatness of Athens depend on the good fortune of 
her natural origin and on divine favor, not on the 
special bravery of Athenian men of war. While Peri- 
cles’ civic encomium says nothing about the natural 
setting of the city of Athens and nothing at all about 
the gods,” Thucydides in his own voice speaks of the 
causes and advantages of Athenian autochthony in a 
way that is diametrically opposed to the Socratic 
account: “Attica, because of the barrenness of its 
earth, was for the most part free from stasis (civil 
strife) and therefore always inhabited by the same 
human beings” (1.2.5-6). There was nothing in the 
natural setting of barren Athens to attract invaders, 
so that the race of Athenians acquired unity because 
of the poverty, rather than bounty, of their natural 
inheritance. For Socrates, this nature represents an 
inheritance to be treasured; for Thucydides, a weak- 
ness to be overcome. The glory of Athens, for Pericles 
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and Thucydides, is in all respects strictly manmade; 
for Socrates, love of country is Sees bya Playful 


gratitude to the earth and the pee 
Born from the earth and e ucated by the divine 


teachers their mother chose for them, Socrates con- 
tinues, the ancestors of the war dead set up a politeia, 
which should be briefly recalled. Just as Socrates 
prefaces his story of autochthony with the statement 
that a good epitaphios must praise the dead kata 
phusin, here he begins his discussion of the Athenian 
regime with a general definition: “A politeia nourishes 
human beings (politeia gar trophé anthrdpon esti); it is 
noble when it nourishes humans and the re- 
verse when it nourishes wretches (kakoi)” (238c1-2). 
To show the nobility of a regime, it is necessary to 
show that it uces human beings. Since 
Socrates has dy told Menexenus that Athenian 
funeral orations praise wretches (phauloi) along with 
good men (234c), it would appear difficult to show 
this for Athens; and Socrates does not even try. 
Instead, he goes on to characterize the Athenian 
politeia as one that is called by some a democracy “but 
is in truth an aristocracy with the approval of the 
many (met’eudoxias pléthous aristokratia)” (238d1-2). In 
Athens, the speech continues, political power is held 
most of the time by the people (pléthos); but at times, 
the people give power and rule to those citizens who 
seem to them to be the best. In Athens, unlike other 
cities, no one is chosen for office because of his 
wealth or parentage but because he seems wise and 
good. Socrates never says here that the Athenians do, 
in fact, choose the wisest and best to rule but only 
that the regime requires elections for office, which are 
determined by the opinion of the ma ep ma not T w 
status of the candidates. The basis 

the best-in-the-opinion-of-the-many is located in ee 
nature of Athens. All other cities are heterogeneous 
collections of all sorts of people. As a result in those 
cities, whether they are tyrannies or oligarchies, the 
citizens regard each other as slaves or masters: “But 
we regard each other as brothers born of a single 
mother, and so do not think ourselves worthy to 
each other's slave or master, but our natural equality 
of birth makes it necessary for us to seek conventional 
legal equality (hē isogonia hémas hē kata phusin isono- 
mian anagkazei zétein kata nomon)’’ (239a1~2). 

None of this recants the often-expressed Socratic 
view that Athenian democracy generally makes 
wrong choices about who are its best citizens. In fact, 
it raises the question of whether those who have 
seemed wisest and best to the Athenians in the past 
really have been the wisest and best. Nor is Socrates’ 
contention that the Athenian regime aspires to be an 
aristocracy, rather than a democracy, incompatible 
with his critique of Athenian practice elsewhere.” 
Thus, it is misleadingly simple to write off the Men- 
exenus’ characterization of the Athenian politeia as 
purely pointless humor.” Again, comparison with 
Thucydides indicates a possible context. Pericles, of 
course, does not call Athens an aristocracy; but he, 
too, says only that Athens is called by name a 
democracy, not that it is in truth one. Moreover, he 


claims that those who rank highest in the city do so 
not on the basis of wealth but on the basis of areté 
(2.37.1). His position seems unlike Socrates’ only in 
its lack of frankness in acknowledging that democ- 
racy is only a name and in his flattering (not to 
mention self-serving) endorsement of the city’s judg- 
ments about the virtue of its choices. Thucydides 
comments on (and silently endorses) the lack of 
candor in Pericles’ epitaphios in his praise of Pericles’ 
leadership. Under Pericles’ rule, he says, Athens was 
at her greatest (2.65.5); and while he ruled, Athens 
“became in speech, on the one hand, a democracy, 
but in deed, on the other, a city under the rule of its 
first man (egi te men ia, ergd de hupo 
tou protou arché)” (2.65.9-10). Plato differs from 
Thucydides here in two major respects: (1) in setting 
forward a concept of natural fitness, rather than one 
of civic greatness, as a starting point for estimating 
the character and value of a polity” and (2) in 
preferring a style of playful semicandor in public 
oratory to one of deceptive solemnity. 


THE EPITAPHIOS, PARTS 2 AND 3: 
ATHENIAN MILITARY HISTORY AND 
ITS LESSONS (239A-49C) 


The natural goodness of the Athenian stock having 
been stated and elaborated, Socrates’ asian 
speech next moves, following tradition, to present an 
account of how “our forefathers, raised in freedom, 
have shown all human beings, both in private and in 
ee (kai idia kai démosia), many and noble deeds, 
eving that it was necessary to fight for freedom 
with Greeks against Greeks and against barbarians on 
behalf of all of Hellas” (239a5-b2). This introduction 
to the recounting of Athenian military history con- 
nects that history with a perceived need to defend the 
Athenian regime. The Athenians are fighting not for 
glory but for isonomia (equity) and the right to choose 
the best and wisest among them as their leaders; 
Socrates also explicitly both recalls and effaces the 
line between lic and private drawn by Pericles. 
Public deeds are due no special merit in the Socratic/ 
ian account, and in the highly detailed narra- 
tive that follows, it becomes easy to see why. After 
saying that it is unnecessary to recall in bare prose 
(psiloi logoi) the mythic wars against the Amazons, 
Cadmians, and ee , since these erga (deeds) have 
already been celebrated in poetry and music, the 
epitaphios goes on to say something about the three 
major wars of the past one hundred years—the 
Persian, the Peloponnesian, and the Corinthian—in 
prose that is very bare indeed. 

Various commentators” have noticed that 
Socrates’ history involves some systematic distor- 
tions. Some of these were not unusual for fourth- 
century Athenian patriots, such as falsely minimizing 
the contributions of any other Greek city, especially 
Sparta, to the Persian War (Thermopylae is not even 
mentioned); but others harder to explain, such as his 
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almost suggesting that Athens was allied with Sparta 
against Persia in the Corinthian War, rather than the 
other way around. There are also striking omissions, 
one particularly large: Socrates tells the history of 
fifth-century Athens without mentioning the Athe- 
nian Empire at all, let alone celebrating the daring 
exploits of Athenian adventurers, à la Thucydides. 
The speech not only relegates Salamis to second place 
in importance, behind Marathon, among the battles 
of the Persian War, but treats Salamis, along with 
Marathon, merely as indications that Greeks could 
defend themselves against Persians—leaving aside 
the extraordinary character of the sea battle at 
Salamis, stressed by Thucydides and by Lysias, 
namely, that it showed the Athenian polis to be 
entirely separate from the Athenian earth and the 
Athenian regime to be located entirely in the spirit- 
edness of Athenian citizens.“ From Plato’s account, 
one would never know that the Peloponnesian War 
was in any way related to the fear of Athenian 
rau atau a Greece. The cause of the unexpectedly 
terrible cter of the war, we are told, was the 
jealously of the rest of Greece (243b). 

Not only does Plato’s epitaphios deflate the gran- 
deur of Athenian successes, it similarly plays down, 
in comparison with Thucydides’ account, the dra- 
matic despair inherent in the defeat of the Sicilian 
expedition.“ Socrates’ explanation of the collapse 
makes it a a passing inconvenience: “Since our 
polis was blocked by distance from i ag diag 
fleet, bad luck made them give up their plans” 
(243a3-5). The speech thus manages to convey nei- 
ther prowar nor antiwar sentiments. Bad luck and 
low motives conspired to produce undeserved de- 
feats for the Athenians; but just as victories like 
Marathon and Salamis are treated as wholly instru- 
mental to preserving freedom, rather than as memo- 
rable in themselves,™ so nothing about any of these 
defeats or sufferings in war seems memorable. Per- 
haps the clearest thing to be said about Socrates’ 
Aspasian account of the rise and fall of the Athenian 
Empire is that it is an antitragic one. This can be seen 
by comparing the Menexenus on the defeat at Syra- 
cuse with Thucydides’ account: ‘This was the. great- 
est Hellenic deed (ergon) that took place during this 
war, and, in my opinion, the greatest that we have 
heard of among the Greeks—to the victors the most 
brilliant (lamprbtaton) and to the vanquished the most 
calamitous.” ® From the perspective of the Menexe- 
nus, discussion of the goodness of Athens must 
concern the naturalness of its regime, not the aston- 
ishing beyond-good-and-evil greatness of its military 
exploits. The stasis that caused the final Athenian 
defeat by the Spartans is treated not as a tragic 
disintegration of civic spirit but as notable primarily 
for the gentleness and moderation shown by the 
returning democrats to their oligarchic enemies 
(something Aristotle remarks on, as well, in the 
Constitution of Athens) owing, the speech says, to their 
common membership in the autochthonous Athe- 
nian genos (244a1—3). Once the stasis was concluded, 
Athens, for what we cannot doubt are excellent 
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reasons, resolves never again to fight in the cause of 
the freedom of Hellenic xenoi, either against other 
Greeks or against barbarians. Unfortunately, Sparta 
decides to take this opportunity to enslave other 
Greeks. 

The account of the ensuing Corinthian War (244d- 
46a) is similarly confused and prosaic. No pattern or 
ordered meaning arises here any more than from the 
account of the other greater wars. Everyone begs for 
Athens’s help; and, beng, as always, too compas- 
sionate (244e3), Athens is once again at war—with 
Sparta and in aid of Persia in spite of the fact that the 
Athenians, as unmixed Greeks, hate barbarians more 
than any other Greek does (245c6—-d2). Nonetheless, 
it is Athenians who free the Persian king and drive 
the Spartans from the seas (245e~46a), bringing us to 
peace at last and to this epitaphios. Socrates’ summing 
up of the deeds of Athenian men of war is as 
equivocal as the formless narrative itself: “Now many 
and noble deeds of the men lying here and of others 
who died for the city have been told, yet many more 
and nobler are those which have not been mentioned; 
for many days and nights would not be enough if one 
wanted to relate all of them” (246a5-b2). If the speech 
ended on this note, we would surely say that Socrates 
has managed to find an epitaphios logos guaranteed 
not to leave the audience feeling large and sermnos for 
an instant, let alone three days. 

The particular successes and failures of Athenian 
military endeavor, shorn of greatness and brilliance, 
provide no point of reference for future action. The 
ability to war is necessary if a city is to retain its 
freedom, and this calls for courage in the face of 
danger and difficulty; but the deeds of war have 
nothing of Thucydidean greatness about them, and 
their chronicle is thus appropriately ride ese HA 
etitious. This difference can be seen by placing side 
by side the moral lessons drawn from the erga in the 
Periclean account and that of the Menexenus: 


By giving their bodies for the common good, these men 
win for themselves praise that never ages, and the most 
significant (episémotaton) of sepulchres, not the one they 
lie in here, but that one in the opinion of men where they 
leave behind their everlasting memory, always there to 
both word and deed at the critical moment. 
(Thucydides 2.43.2) 
Therefore it is necessary that every man, remembering 
these men, exhort their children, just as in wartime, not 
to leave the rank (faxis) of their ancestors, nor to yield to 
wretchedness (kakon) and make a retreat. And I myself, o 
children of these good men, I both exhort you now and 
will remind and call on you whenever I meet any of you 
in the future to be eager to be the best you can be. 
(Menexenus 246b2-c2) 
The immortality stressed in Thucydides drops out in 
Plato; and the lesson taught by the deeds of the war 
dead shifts from a standing inspiration to future 
heroism to a reminder of the importance of keepin 
your place in the hoplite phalanx and of trying at 
times—not just in the pressure-filled kairos (critical 
moment)—to live the best life you can. 
But the speech does not end here (as several other 
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epitaphioi do) but goes on not only to console the 
audience but to advise them on how to live their 
lives. Here, Plato’s aspiration to match and exceed 
the scope of Pericles’ oration is evident. J. E. Ziol- 
kowski, in his survey of the funeral orations, notes 
that “the exhortation to the audience in Thucydides 
and Plato is not only longer, but also of a different 
nature from that of the other funeral speakers. The 
significant difference is that the other speakers in- 
clude no advice for future action as Thucydides and 
Plato do. . . . Even between the latter two there is an 
important difference: Thucydides gives directions for 
personal conduct in the present war; Plato gives 
general advice for conduct in war and peace” (1981, 
159-60). The tone of the epitaphios shifts markedly at 
246b2,™ as the speech leaves behind the business of 
recounting the zigzag fates of war and turns to the 
task of reminding and exhorting the audience to be 
eager to excel in virtue. It is at this point that the 
concealment of the speaker’s voice is extended yet 
one more stage, and Aspasia asks us to hear her voice 
as if it were the combined voice of the dead heroes. 
The prosopopoeia, unlike Pericles’ speech, does not 
call on the survivors to try to match the virtue of the 
dead by an all-embracing erotic commitment to Ath- 
ens; nor does it hold out to them the promise of 
immortal life as part of the undying memory of 
Athenian greatness. Instead, the living are urged to 
do better than the dead and to do so in a truly 
extraordinary but thoroughly Platonic way—by inter- 
preting the Delphic motto Méden agan (nothing in 
excess) to mean that one’s virtue depends wholly on 
oneself and that one ought to treat life and death 
lightly and moderately: 


The ancient saying Méden agun seems nobly said, and it 
truly is well said. For that man who makes everything 
that concerns his eudaimonia (ha ), or most of it, 
rest on himself and not on other human beings (so that 
his own and bad do not perforce A dries 
down with theirs), that man is the one best 

live; and it is he who is sophron (moderate) and a 
and wise, it is he who while or wealth or 
children will be especially persuaded by the proverb, 
because he neither rejoices nor mourns overmuch, since 
he trusts himself. . . .We ask both fathers and mothers 
to live the remainder of their lives holding to this same 
thought (dianoia), and to know that it is not by mourning 
and lamenting us that they will especially please us... . 
They would gratify us most by bearing [their sorrows] 
lightly (kouphds) and with measure (metrids). (247e5-48c2) 


The epitaphios concludes with ia resuming her 
own voice, asking children to listen to their dead 
fathers, and assuring parents of dead sons that the 
city will nourish their old pee care for them, 
raat” hat aia the phrase “ in private and in 
public” (kai idia kai d?mosia, 248e4), previously used to 
describe the noble deeds of Athenians (239b1). She 
ends by reminding her audience of the political 
centrality of epimeleia and therapeia (the polis appear- 
ing here in the image of Nurse, rather than, as with 
Pericles, the magically compelling Beloved). Socrates 
draws the curtain on this make-believe epitaphios by 
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reminding his audience that he has been listening to 
a female foreigner: “That is the logos, o Menexenus, 
of Aspasia the Milesian” (249d1-2). Promising not to 
break confidence, Menexenus asks Socrates to tell 
him more. Promising that we have not heard the last 
word, Plato has his Socrates end the drama by 
assuring us, “Well, these things will be done.” 


CONCLUSION: EARTHLY 
IMMORTALITY AND THE GOOD LIFE 


The playfulness of the written Platonic dialogue 
makes it an inappropriate vehicle for setting out 
policy proposals or even unambiguous and system- 
atic theories of government. But this does not mean 
that Plato’s intervention in the political life of Athens 
is without point. In the dialogue, Plato sets in motion 
a way of talking about political life that both recalls 
and aaa es Thucydidean political discourse, giv- 
ing political life a different aim and different problems 
to solve. Perhaps the clearest way of aC sing the 
challenge to Periclean morality asserted by the Men- 
exenus is to say that it tries to direct attention away 
from earthly immortality and political greatness and 
toward a concern with living the life we have as well 
as possible, asking us to take our bearings in politics 
from our nature, rather than from a narrative of 
remarkable events. Part of this challenge calls for a 
revaluation of the Periclean distinction between pub- 
lic and private life, between the brilliantly noble and 
the merely good. The Menexenus may thus be said to 
carry on a project begun in the Gorgias. In that 
dialogue, Socrates comes closest to touching Callicles 
in a long speech in which he advises him not to be 
concerned with oratorical success or with not dying: 
“For anyone who is truly a man will ignore the length 
of time he will live and not set his soul’s desire on 
that; but leaving all that to the god and trusting the 
women, who say that no one can flee his destiny, he 
must inquire about this pad ee what way will he 
best live whatever life he ?” (512d8-e5). Our 
worries about personal security are to be shifted not 
to an identification with sublime public greatness but 
toward inquiry concerning the good for each of us. 
But why does Socrates connect that key admoni- 
tion with the apparently superfluous remark that the 
real anér (man) will trust women and forget about 
immortality? Here we may glimpse the significance of 
in Plato’s political philosophy. The gender- 
ing of the political voice that makes the Menexenus 
such an unsettling dialogue from the outset (Why 
does Socrates say the epitaphios is Aspasia’s and not 
admit to its authorship himself, as Menexenus, 
joined by generations of commentators, so clearly 
wants him to do?) derives from Plato’s interest in 
bringing to light questions and issues that Pericles 
and Thucydides relegate to the silence of the private 
life and in calling our attention to the fact that this is 
precisely what he is doing. Plato’s Aspasia is no more 
a woman or less a fiction than his Diotima® (or, for 
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that matter, his Socrates); but the mask of gender, 
and the aporia such gendering may produce, is central 
to the ironical rhetoric of Plato’s philosophical poli- 
tics. That rhetoric is designed not directly to replace 
how politicians speak about the world but to incline 
them toward self-critical reflection about that way of 
g. Socrates’ place, like that of the true politikes 
escribed in the Statesman, is not at the front of the 
assembly or the Bouleterion but by the edge of the 
agora, weaving sense into the language of political 
deliberation. 


Notes 


A version of this paper was ted at the 1991 annual 
meeting of the Southern Po Sclence Association, Tampa, 
Florida. For hel comments, I thank panel organizer David 


Schaefer and panelists Patrick Powers and Michael 
Zackert. 

1. Menexenus is the and playfully eristic young 
companion of Lysis in is and js said to have been 


present at Socrates’ death in Phaedo. 

2. I will assume that Socrates refers here to the famous 
oration recorded in Thucydides’ Peloponnesian War (2.35-46). 
This is the of most scholars, though some have 
thought it might refer to some other Periclean oration. Several 
important parallels between the two speeches are good evi- 
dence for seeing the speech in the Menexenus as a response to 
the one in Thucydides. Kahn (1963) makes a strong case for 
this position. According to Socrates, the part of the epitaphios 
Dee oe ee a ee 

Aspasia on the ee oo ee 

are parallels here with Thucydides’ account of 

E A eee te speeches he presents in the Peloponne- 

sian War, that is, partly from previously written sources and 
partiy on the basis of what he thought appropriate (1.22). 

3. Thucydides says that his speeches alm at capturing what 
must have been said on each occasion (1.22). 

4. In the Gorgias Socrates, calling himself the true pol:tikos, 
says that he could never make a persuasive speech in front of 
an Athenian fury (521d~22a, c). 

5. The exhortation ) to attend to the excellence 
of one’s own way of life is similar to the prodding of Socrates 
the gadfly in the Apology. As for the reference to Athens as a 
democratic amstocracy, recall that even in Republic 8, the 

is said to be the one regime that contains all 
species of regimes (557d4). Moreover, the Republic, which for 
Vlastos expresses ‘’Plato’s normal view of the credo of democ- 
racy m this middle period of his life” (1973, 192), defines 
democracy as that regime in which the citizens share 
equally and in which public offices are filled for the most part 
by lot” (8.557a2-5). But this implies that to the extent that 
Sree ae Ge doen, ate tan Ot eb ie oie a 
public funeral orator, Be a T aera 
democracy but moves in the direction of anstocracy. 
demos or pižthos can never become a ee ee 
not imposatble to exhort ) a pltthos to be 
ee ee Oe 
nature gentle (preon), rather than harsh (6.499d1 
even if Adetmantus does not quite think so. In the Laws, the 
Athenian Stranger argues that it is easier to bring about the 
best regime from some forms of democracy than from an 
oligarchy (4.710e3-6). And in the Statesman, the Eleatic 
Stranger says that living in a lawless democracy is better than 
living in a lawless ohgarchy or monarchy (303b). As Socrates 
says to his old friend m the Crito, the many are capeble neither 
of great or great evils (44d). 

6 ds calls the Menexertus a satyr play appended to the 
end of the tragic (1959, 23-24). 

7. For a survey of the controversy from antiquity to the 
present, see Clavaud 1980, 15-77. The ancient commentators 
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tended to regard the dialogue as a serious epitaphios. Cicero, 
for example, says that it was recited every year at Athens 
(Orator 151). Since the elghteenth century, modern scholarly 
opinion has been largely on the side of a comic reading. There 
have, as with other perplexing dialogues, been claims that the 
dialogue must be spurious; but the ancient testimonies (in- 
cluding references to the dialogue in Aristotle’s Rhetoric) make 
this way of solving the problem of reading the dialogue less 
attractive than usual. The most common way of handling the 
dialogue is to clasaify it as genuine but trivial. 

8. Thucydides 2.24. See also Isocrates, Panegyricus 74, writ- 
ten about 380 B.c. 

9. J. E. Ziolkowski (1981) provides a most useful catalogue 
of genre charactenstics, along with some suggestive consid- 
eration of individual differences among the speeches. 

10. Nicole Loraux’s 1974) is the best version of this view. 
She reads the dialogue as a countercharm designed to per- 
form a katharsis on those whose self-image has been charmed 
into passtve narcissism by uncritical paeans to Athens like 
Pericles’ epitaphios. The difficulty with treating the dialogue as 
sheer parody 1s evident in the following characterization by 
Gregory Vlastos: “And just in case we have forgotten how 
forelgn to Socrates’ nature is this kind of performance, almost 
his last words before beginning the speech are that he will be 

(236c) and ‘dancing’ (236d)’ (1973, 190). But this is 

to assume that Socrates never characterizes his own 
seemingly serious speech as playful. (For an important exam- 
ple relating to the “seriousness” Ce ee 
see Republic 7.536c1-4.) It is also to forget ar ignore Socrates’ 
statement in Phaedrus that all written logoi are a kind of 


playing (275c). 
11. Coventry’s (1989) version of this paint of view is worth 


ee ee 
extreme version, see Stern 1974. But try assumes— 
SD ee eee 
Kallipolis and that Menexenus is a bitter response to 
the failure of Athens to adopt anything like that goal. 
12. For Kahn (1963), the dialogue is an attempt to rebut 
and 


by recalling the old days of Greeks united against Persians at 
Marathon. For Loraux (1974), Menexenus is a countercharm 
aimed at breaking the spellbinding powers of Periclean 
rhetoric and freeing Athenians from the passive narcissism 
asain ter For Clavaud (1980), the dialogue is a 

more generalized attack on the excesses of contemporary 
Athenian rhetoric, particularly as influenced by the teaching 
of Antiphon. 

13. As for ambiguity, the speech leaves us with no clear 
precepts about the duties of citizenship and seems to baffle 
any attempt to be certain that Socrates’ words are 
cal, that they mean exactly what they say. But this feature us 
common to the whole Platonic-Socratic enterprise. For a 

and comprehensive argument for the essential and 
intentional ambiguity of the language of the dialogues, see 
Desjardins 1990. See the Phaedrus 276d-e on the essential 
playfulness of good wnitten speeches. 

14. I share Peter Euben’s view that Thucydides “extends 
and elaborates Periclean foresight and that his theory embod- 
jes the virtues of Periclean leadership. In this sense Thucy- 
dides’ political theory is modeled on Pericles’ words and 
wisdom, though the latter cannot simply be a model for ıt 
since one is a speaker in the assembly whereas the other is a 
whiter on events that took place there” (1990, 191). Thus, 
Fae ae ars ee 
Thucydides can say that it was a democracy word, 
while in deed it was, while Pericles was general, ruled by tts 
stalwart first enér (man), not by the wavering demos (2.65.9 
10). Nothing See ea oe Pes Eee 
than civic greatness, and it was under Pericles that 
was at her greatest (2.65.5). 

ae For instances of nature or human nature understood as 

lem, rather than a solution, in Thucydides, see 3.20 
n), 3.45 (Diodotus), 3.82 and 85 (Thucydides on stasis 
FERE at Corcyra), and 5.105 (the Athenians at Melos). 
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16. Whereas Isocrates’ Panegyricus or Lysias’ Epitaphtos for 
example, could be so considered. It is simflariy misleading to 
trent the Menexenus as, in effect, a “polttical pamphlet,” as 
Kahn (1963) does. Plato’s intentions and style are less straight- 
forward than those of the epitaphiast or pamphleteer, though 
Kahn is surely right to assert the un of placing the 
dialogue in the context of political debate at Athens in the 
early fourth century. 

17. See Phaedrus 276d1-8 on the noble playfulness of the 
written speeches that the person who knows about the just, 
the good, and the beautiful sets down “as reminders for 
himself when he comes to the forgetfulness of old age, and for 
all others who follow the same path [or track, ictnos) with 
him.” Plato calls into question a number of central dichoto- 
mies: seriousness and play, philosophy and politics, logos 
and mythos. 

18. In terms of another of Socrates’ self-characterizations, 
the Menexenus might be seen as a demonstration of his 
practice of the matchmaking techné (Theretetus 149d-50a). 

19. On the confusion surrounding the dramatic date of the 

, see Dodds 1959, 17-18. 

20. The situation here is thus quite different from that in 
the Crito, the one dialogue in which the Platonic Socrates 
presents an Athenian political speech (that of the personified 
Laws of Athens) of comparable breadth. 

21. This formulation is taken from Leo Strause (1968, 209- 
10). In his debate with Alexandre Kojève, Strause says that as 
soon as the philosopher becomes more committed to a solu- 
tion than to the continual awareness and restatement of the 
fundamental problems, he ceases to be a philosopher and 
becomes a sectarian, something Socrates never did. Strauss’s 
distinction between philosophers and sectarians applies with 
special force to the philosophical politics of the Menexenus. 

22. In the Philebus, there is an intnguing exchange between 
Philebus, Socrates, and young Protarchus, concerning the 
dispute between the two older men as to whether the life of 
nous, or mind, is preferable to the Hfe of pleasure. Respond- 
ing to Socrates’ praise of nous, Philebus says, “You puff up 
(semnuneis) your own god, Socrates” (28b1). After a few lines, 
Socrates asks Protarchus if he has disturbed him by “playfully 
puffing up (semmuntn en tö paidzen) nous” (28c2). Protarchus 
says that his is at a loss; and Socrates responds that “all the 
wise agree—thus puffing themselves up (heautos ontds sem- 
nunontes)—that nous is our king over heaven and earth. And 
perhaps they speak well” (286-8). The importance of the 
verb semnoð for Socrates’ cntique of epitephio! will be apparent 
in n. 28. Rosen calls attention to the importance of this 
pesage (1991, 161). But Rosen radicalizes and distorts the 
passage by ignoring both Socrates’ reference to play and the 
nasty edge Socrates gives to sermtod (which Rosen translates as 
“exalt 


23. This is the way Philip Manville characterizes the agora 
(1990, 194). Notice, however, that Socrates is very far from the 
otherworkdly philosopher whom Socrates describes in the 
Theaetetus, who does not even know the way to the agora. 

24. On the council, see Ober 1989, 138-41. 

25. Th remarks on the long-standing custom of 
the public epitephios while introducing Pericles’ speech (2.34), 
as does Isocrates (Panegyricus 74); and all the surviving 
speeches, including Socrates’ and Pericles’, open by acknowl 
edging its traditional character. 

26. Coventry calls attention to the tm of this 
sage (1989, 1-2), as does Méridier in his Budé edition of the 
dialogue, where he aptly comments on it as follows: “In a 
strict sense, the epimeletes were distinct from ordinary mag- 
Shr ens iat canoe gra on instructions given 

eh Sate (for example, ors, customs officials, 

commissioners). But here, as often with Plato, 

E lenin « goed eae? (1931, vol. 5, pt. 1, 
83-84n). 

27. Com the bewitching effect of the speech of the 
Laws of Athens on Socrates at the end of the Grito (64d2-7). 
Both are logoi that put an effective stop to the possibility of 
sip Nib eras inci enoia Got te Gace WOR he 
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tronic epitaphios of the Menexenus, which not only permits, but 
demands, further commentary and tion. 

28. Semnos and semnotés can have a meaning, 
suggesting “holy, august, reversed, majestic.” Context makes 
it likely that Socrates does not mtend this, but we can never be 
sure. Socrates uses a related word, the verb semmod, in the 
Gorgias when describing a truly useful technë, that of the ship’s 
pilot. Unlike the useless orator, the pilot does not puff himself 
up (on semnuneta, Gorgias, 511d4) 

29. Meno 80a-b, 94e. Just as Socrates charges in the Menex- 
enus that epttaphiests bewitch thetr audience into a helplesaly 
semnos condition, so Meno uses the same verb (goéteucin) in 

Socrates with bewitching his interlocutors into help- 
lese aporia (80a1—4). This is what leads Loraux (1974) to see the 
Menexenus as a Platonic countercharm against the patriotic 
drug of orations like Pericles’. 

30. That the pol:tikos could meet the orators on thelr own 
ground seems to be mposmble, at least in a law court, 
according to the true politikos of the Gorgias 521d-22a. 

31. Ziolkowala 1981, 65. Socrates has remarked to Menex- 
enus that nothing could be easier than finding ways of praising 
Athens and Athenians before an Athenian audience (236a). 

32. Pericles says that his speech can be heard with profit by 
both Athenians and xenoi (Thucydides 2.36.4). 

33. See, e.g., the speech of the Athenians at the first 
Spartan Congress (Ibid. 1.74). 

34. Autochthony and nourlshment by the motherland is 
also mentioned (though with much less emphasis) later m the 
fourth century by Demosthenes (Epitaphtos 5). 

35. Stories about the gods and their intervention in human 
affairs are, for Thucydides, relics of the outdated Homeric 
tradition of Greek history he hopes to supersede. Socrates’ 
attitude toward divine mythology, ape aha ah 
Phaedrus, is that since he has to spend all his time trying to 
know himself, he has no leisure left for working out secular 
explanations for events popular beHef credits to the gods and 
so is perfectly willing to leave popular mythology alone 
(Phaedrus 229e—30a). 

36. See the citations collected in n. 5. Recall particularly 
that democracy for Plato is a generic type that admits of a 
greater variety of instantiations than either tyranny or Oligar- 
chy and for the Athenian Stranger in the Laws, the best regime 
can more easily be achieved in transition from a relatively 
good democracy than from any sort of oligarchy. According to 
the definitions of d and oligarchy in Aristotle's 
Politics 3, of course, the institution of election by vote, so 
central a feature of political Hfe in fifth and fourth century 
Athens, is an aristocratic charactenstk; pure democrats 
choose thetr leaders by lot, oligarchs by w 

37. It is Hkewlse misleading to write it off as simple parody, 
as in Viastoe’s characterization of “the primped-up Athens of 
‘Aspasia’s’ speech” (1973, 195). 

38. Thucydides’ references to nature and to human nature 
almost always suggest anticivic tendencies, rather than any 

le basis for nomos. For example, according to Cleon, 
uman beings are naturally to feel contempt toward 
those who serve them, while for Diodotus, human beings 
individually and in cities are naturally mctined to injustice 
(3.39.45). The Athenians at Melos say that by nature, both 
gods and humans rule wherever they can (5.105). Thucydides 
comments on the wretchedness of unchecked human inclina- 
tions in his own voice in his discussion of the stasis at Corcyra, 
and later in the same discussion says that human phusis alms 
at overturning human nomos (3.82.84). The only reference to 
nature as an appropriate standard evaluating 


conduct is in to women. For example, Pericles, at the 
end of his that women should follow their 
nature and stay out of Hfe (2.45.2); and Thucydides tells 
of women an active part a thelr nature (pera 
phusin) in the ting at Corcyra (3.74.1-2). Unlike women, 


controlling nature. Another roughly contemporary instance 
of phusts used as a standard only for wamen is to be found in 
the telling of the story of the war with the Amazons in Lysias 


(Epitephios 4). 
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39. My discussion here reles on Kahn 1963 and, esp, 
Henderson 1975. 

40. Compare Plato’s brief mention of the battle of Salamis 
with the ecstatic account given by the Athenians at the first 


parapet ay eae and with Lysias, Epi- 


taphios 32-46 
41. Henderson notes this (1975, 42). 


contests, and most besutful hazards made Greece, on 
the one hand, free, and their own on the other, 
surpasaingty great”. (Epitephiog 55) 

43. Th 7.87. 

44. This is noted by both Henderson (1975) and Coventry 
(1989). 


45. On the reason for inventing a woman as Socrates’ 
instructor in erotics (the one art he calls his own), see 
Halperin 1990. Aspasia’s role as Socrates’ instructor in the art 
of political oratory reinforces, I believe, Halperin’s commen- 
tary on Diotima. 
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e augment the survey-based studies of attitudes toward feminism with 


contextual 


emphasizing the importance of social structure and culture. In 


perspectives 
doing so, we are able to assess the relative merits of two very different structural theories. 
Most researchers implicitly assume a simple linear effect of social context on attitudes. On the other 
hand, some early works on American conservatism suggest to us that status discontent may be a better 


explanation. We explicate these two 


and derive a series of testable hypotheses for each. We 


then examine the validity of these theories utilizing data from nine European nations. 


8 gender politics became increasingly impor- 

tant in the politics of the Western democracies, 

researchers have become interested in under- 
standing why some individuals endorse, and others 
oppose, the efforts of the women’s movement to 
enhance the legal and economic status of women. By 
far, the largest number of studies have examined 
attitudes within particular nations, focusing on indi- 
vidual-level traits, such as education, marital status, 
employment, and religion (Andersen and Cook 1985; 
Conover and Gray 1983; Davis and Robinson 1991; 
Klein 1984; Plutzer 1991; Tedin et al. 1977; Wilcox 
1991). They find, typically, that men and women in 
the United States and Western Europe are more likely 
to endorse feminist goals, support the women’s 
movement, or show high levels of feminist conscious- 
ness if they are highly educated, have little religious 
involvement, and live in families where women work 
in the paid labor force. 

On the other hand, some authors have conducted 
historical and comparative studies of nations that 
attempt to explain aggregate levels of profeminist 
sentiment by referring to various aspects of a nation’s 
social structure or institutions. For example, compar- 
ative studies of the emergence of women’s move- 
ments (generally case studies or comparisons among 
two or three nations) have emphasized the impor- 
tance of structural features of Western societies and 
labor markets (e.g., Chafetz and Dworkin 1986; Dahl- 
erup 1986). Norris (1984) and Klein (1987) provide the 
most extensive of these comparative studies; they 
compare public opinion toward feminism in the 10 
member nations of the European Economic Commu- 
nities. Unfortunately, analysis of 10 or fewer nations 
does not afford the possibility of weighing several 
theoretical explanations against one another, in sta- 
tistical terms these models are underidentified for 
lack of a sufficient number of data points or degrees 
of freedom. 

In addition, the cross-national studies mask a large 
amount of internal variation within countries. To give 
just one example, Norris (1987) ranks France as one 
of the most favorable nations in terms of female 
participation in the labor force. Yet a close examina- 


tion shows some regions in France with female labor 
participation rates lower than the lowest-ranked na- 
tions. To illustrate, the Eurostat (1984) Yearbook of 
Regional Statistics reports that the percentage of 
women employed full-time varied greatly within each 
nation. In France, female employment rates ranged 
from 15% in Corsica, to 31% in Alsace, to 43% in the 
region encompassing Paris. Thus, national social 
indicators provide only a poor approximation of 
the immediate impact of social structure on individ- 
uals. 

Yet, the cross-national findings compel us to re- 
examine the individual-level survey results. They 
clearly suggest that several key aspects of social 
structure may be crucial to attitude formation. In 
particular, in nations where women’s participation in 
the economy is high, support for feminist goals is also 
high. In addition, the literature also suggests that low 
religiosity, ease of divorce, and other characteristics 
of modernity are associated with profeminist senti- 
ment. The implication of structural theories such as 
these is that in principle, cross-national variation in 
support of feminism can be explained by the effects of 
several aspects of social structure and culture. 

We take an intermediate approach that augments 
the survey-based method with comparative contex- 
tual data on social structure and culture. This allows 
us to supplement individual-level explanations with 
structural theories of attitude formation. In so doing, 
we are able to assess the relative merits of two very 
different structural theories. On the one hand, theo- 
ries of social context suggest that individuals are 
influenced by their environment, producing a simple 
linear effect of social context on attitudes. On the 
other hand, some early works on American conser- 
vatism suggest to us that status discontent may be a 
better explanation (Gusfield 1963; Hofstadter 1963). 
Theories of status discontent suggest that individuals 
react against the social context especially when the 
context is viewed as hostile to their own status. We 
shall explicate these two approaches and derive a 
series of testable hypotheses for each, then examine 
the validity of these theories utilizing data from nine 
European nations. 


Feminist Attitudes in Western Europe 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND 
POLITICAL SOCIALIZATION 


The basic tenet of the contextual approach is that the 
social composition of society has important conse- 
quences for political attitudes and behavior. Ting- 
sten’s study of 56 Stockholm election districts pro- 
vides a classic example (Tingsten 1963): he found that 
working-class voters were especially likely to support 
Socialist parties when they constituted a majority of 
their election district. Huckfeldt (1986) reviews this 
and other contextual studies, all of which point to the 
fact that the social composition of one’s neighbor- 
hood or region has a direct effect on political behavior 
and election outcomes. 

Klein (1987) advances an analogous position, argu- 
ing that changes in the political economy in the 
West required the increased participation of women 
in the paid work force.’ As the sexual division of 
labor changed, there were corresponding changes 
in family structure (e.g., smaller families) and family 
roles. The end result, Klein argues, was a “new 
definition of womanhood” which was necessary, 
although not sufficient, for the rise of feminist 
consciousness and activism. Thus, societal character- 
istics are a critical component of political socializa- 
tion. 

Individuals’ support of gender equality, Klein 
states, is partly related to ” to nontraditional 
experiences” (1987, 35). An individual’s exposure 
comes not only from contextual effects but from 
personal experiences (individual-level effects), as 
well; and there is now substantial evidence of such 
effects at the individual level. Studies show, for 
example, that female employment experience is 
associated with profeminist attitudes among women 

and ey 1991; Davis and Robinson 
1991; Klein 1984; Wilcox 1991), their husbands 
(Davis and Robinson 1991; Klein 1984; Plutzer 1991; 
Smith 1985) and their children (Powell and Steelman 
1982). 

It is theoretically possible that observed cross- 
national differences are caused entirely by varying 
numbers of citizens in each nation having personal 
exposure to nontraditional experiences. Yet the em- 
pirical literature rules this out. We have elsewhere 
shown that substantial cross-national differences re- 
main after statistically controlling for a comprehen- 
sive set of individual-level predictors (Banaszak and 
Plutzer n.d.). 

At present, then, we cannot account for cross- 
national differences in profeminist support with indi- 
vidual-level effects alone. In addition, we have a 
growing literature suggesting that exposure to a 
society that is structurally and culturally nontradi- 
tional fosters profeminist beliefs. Thus, we will exam- 
ine the applicability of contextual theories to the 
formation of feminist values and the stronger argu- 
ment that contextual variables can account for all 
observed cross-national differences in feminism. 
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SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND 
STATUS DISCONTENT 


A rather different causal process is suggested by 
theories of status politics. Two early proponents of 
theories of status politics, Hofstadter (1963) and Gus- 
field (1963) explain several strands of right-wing 
politics in the United States as emerging from groups 
that experience a loss of prestige or status in the 
society. In essence, it is a theory about traditional 
pore that lose status as the society around them 

mes more modern, their reaction is retrenchment 
and support of extremely conservative positions. 
With respect to women’s political sentiments and 
behaviors, Duverger claims that housewives will 
cling more strongly to traditional views in areas 
where many women have acquired nontraditional 
life-styles (1955, 128). 

According to this literature, then, status discontent 
should be restricted to those with traditional life- 
styles in the least traditional settings. We are there- 
fore led to predict that antifeminism will be hi 
among traditional married individuals but ially 
high when they live in areas with high divorce rates. 
We should expect full-time homemakers to be espe- 
cially conservative in areas where large proportions 
of women work, and so on. 

However, it is possible that status discontent oper- 
ates in two directions. Although virtually all previous 
theoretical treatments focus on conservative out- 
comes, we have elsewhere suggested a parallel argu- 
ment that predicts leftward shifts (Banaszak and 
Plutzer n.d.). For those exposed to nontraditional 
experiences such as divorce, a university education, 
or female labor force participation, the effect on 
feminist consciousness could be enhanced in tradi- 
tional settings where such life-styles constitute a 
small minority. Conversely, this approach suggests 
that feminist sympathies may be suppressed in areas 
where women’s gains are already substantial (per- 
haps due to complacency). This a ch has not 
been tested previously, and we formally evalu- 
ate it here. 


DIMENSIONS OF TRADITIONALISM 
AND WOMEN’S STATUS 


We must ask, then, what specific structural variables 
affect people’s political socialization or status discon- 
tent and might explain national differences in 
profeminist attitudes? The theoretical literature on 
this point is rather thin; but the various works point 
to the same key variables: women’s educational at- 
tainment and opportunities, women’s labor force 
participation, role options beyond traditional wife 
and homemaker, and religiosity/secularization. 


Education. A number of authors point to women’s 
educational opportunities as crucial in the evolution 
of feminism. Chafe (1977) notes that early waves of 
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U.S. feminism coincided with the growth of women’s 
colleges. Lipman-Blumen (1984) argues that educa- 
tion is not only an im t resource for women but 
inhibits traditional gender myths from being accepted 
by men. 

In addition, Guttentag and Secord (1983, 32) argue 
that high levels of female achievement in higher 
education create a pool of women who can act as a 
bulwark against institutions that advance traditional 
and sexist norms. Huber and Spitze (1983), however, 
argue that education functions primarily as an ante- 
cedent variable to women’s labor force participation. 
If Huber and Spitze are correct, educational attain- 
ment should have no net impact after statistically 
controlling for the labor force participation. 


Women’s Labor Force Participation. Several authors 
suggest that women’s labor force participation also 
uences gender role attitudes, support for femi- 
nism, and participation in the women’s movement. 
(Chafetz and Dworkin 1986; Dahlerup 1986; Gerson 
1987; Klein 1987; Lipman-Blumen 1984; Norris 1987). 
Labor force participation initiates these changes in 
several ways. First, women’s labor force participation 
increases women’s economic resources, dispela 
inyths about women’s inabilities to participate, and 
increases their power in family life. In addition, as 
more women enter the labor force, the society as a 
whole becomes infused with stories of discrimination 
leading to acknowledgements of existing inequalities. 
Finally, large numbers of women in the labor force 
create new social networks that permit the sharing of 
iences among women, the expansion of wom- 
ens networks, and the development of gender con- 
sciousness. 


Divorce Rates. Klein (1987) suggests that divorce rates 
indicate movement from traditional to modern family 
life. Plutzer (1988) argues that the experience of 
divorce itself, with women having increased reliance 
on their own earnings and having to play multiple 
parental and familial roles, fosters profeminist senti- 
ment directly. At the aggregate level, a large number 
of women riencing divorce effects the number of 
people confronting gender-based. obstacles. Al- 
though divorce tends to hurt women economically 
and help men (Weitzman 1985), the option for 
women to leave an unsatisfying or violent marriage is 
generally viewed as an indicator of freedom trom 
rigid patriarchal family norms. 


Religiosity. Himmelstein (1986) and Mayer and Smith 
(1985) point to religion as a system-level factor having 
implications for politics and gender attitudes. With 
few tions, Western religious institutions have 
advanced: and reenforced traditional gender norms 
that include separate and subordinate positions for 
women. These have been used by lay members to 
justify unequal social arrangements, as well. Thus, 
the process of secularization necessarily weakens an 
important antifeminist force and should promote 
profeminist view in the society. - 
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We should note that these four dimensions are not 
indicators of a common factor. In the preceding 
Pa we have suggested that each is related to 

i by a distinctive causal mechanism. More- 
over, at the national level, these four traits appear to 
display statistical independence (Norris 1987). Al- 
though we do not claim that this list exhausts the 
inventory of potential contextual influences, these 
four dimensions do tap into the major influences 
suggested to date and will, therefore, constitute our 
empirical focus. 


DATA AND METHODS 


In order to assess these rather different predictions 
we have constructed a data set combining survey 
data with social indicators collected at the subnational 
level (usually provinces or an equivalent administra- 
tive unit). In this way, we have a measure of the local 
social structure hypothesized to affect each person 
surveyed. 

We start with data from the 1983 Euro-barometer 
that we have examined and Plutzer n.d.), 
as have others (e.g., Klein 1987; Norris 1987; Wilcox 
1991). This its us to begin with baseline multi- 
variate models of individual-level effects comparable 
to much of the literature. The Euro-barometer 19 
survey, done in 1983, focuses on the role of women in 
society and is part of an ongoing survey series con- 
ducted by the Commission of the European Commu- 
nities within member nations. 

Since the national sample sizes are not proportional 
to the actual relative sizes of the national populations, 
we weight the data as recommended by the principal 
investigators (Rabier, Riffault, and Inglehart 1984). 
This weight adjusts the national samples to produce 
pooled male and female subsamples that are repre- 
sentative of the European Community. Tory na- 
tional samples makes sense in the present j 
for the strong contextual hypothesis is that the na- 
tions differ only in their social structure.. Pooling 


samples its us to see whether any residual 
national ces remain after controlling for the 
effects of social structure. 


The sae Community nations included in the 
Eom ysis are Belgium, France, Germany, Ire- 
d, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, and the 
United Kingdom. For a variety of reasons we reluc- 
tantly exclude respondents from Greece in the 
present study (a decision also reached by Wilcox 
1991). In personal communications with us, several 
researchers concern about the validity of 
the Greek data, since Greek men and women rate as 
most feminist on our measure but near the bottom on 
several variables concerning women’s occupational 
roles. More importantly, we were unable to construct 
regional indicators for several of our key contextual 
variables because of missing data on some measures 
and an incompatibility of regional definitions be- 
tween the Euro-barometer and Eurostat's (1984) Year- 
book of Regional Statistics. This made it impossible to 
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match regional data with most Greek respondents 
precisely. 


Dependent Variable 


Attitudes toward feminism are measured by a scale 
created by summing the answers to six questions 
concerning the women’s movement and its goals. 
Respondents were asked to locate themselves on a 
four-point scale (scored here from 0 to 3), ranging 


from. disagree to completely a with the 
goals of (1) aching ae against prejudiced people who 
ould like to keep women in a pabordingic role, 


2) obtaining “true ty between women and men 
in their work in careers,” (3) persuading political 

ies give women equal opportunities to be party 
eaders or candidates, (4) aeaneing der equality 
in responsibilities for child care, and (5) organizing 
“women into an independent movement to achieve a 
radical transformation of society.” In addition, an- 
swers to a question asking if respondents had a 
unfavorable or favorable opinion of the women’s 
movement (also scored from 0 to 3) are included, as 
well. Appendix A contains the exact wording of these 
questions. Possible scores range from 0 those 
taking the antifeminist position on all six questions to 
18 for those consistently supporting the women’s 
movement. For the 3,196 men and 3,230 women aged 
18 or older who had valid scores on the profeminism 
scale, the means were 10.9 (s.d. = 3.65) and 11.8 
(s.d. = 3.62) ely. 

The scale has high internal consistency, as demon- 
strated by Cronbach’s alpha to .72, and has 
high predictive validity, as indicated by a strong 
positive association with women’s reported member- 
ship in feminist tions. (Over 87% of mem- 
bers, and 84% of those who would consider member- 
ship, score above the mean on the feminist goals 
A, Exploratory factor analyses also suggest that 
t a single dimension (for 
details, see Appendix B). In light of the fact that 
studies have produced similar findings even when 
the content of scale questions only partially over- 
lapped (compare, e.g., Banaszak and ey 1991; 
Davis and Robinson 1991; and Plutzer 1988), we feel 
that the present measure is an adequate measure of 
feminist support.” 


these six items 


Individual-level Independent Variables 


Our set of individual-level variables is culled from the 
extant literature. In order to undertake a stringent 
test of the contextual and status discontent hypothe- 
ses, we want to be certain to include all known 
individual-level predictors of feminist support. We 
therefore employ measures of age, education, em- 
ployment, income, marital status, number of chil- 
dren, attitudes toward women working, partisan 
preference, and urbanization in our analysis. 
Religiosity, party affiliation, urbanization, marital 
status, and women’s employment status are all mea- 
sured by a series of dummy variables. Religiosity is 
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coded as two eae variables representing answers 
to the question, “In poy of whether you go to 
church or not, would you say you are a religious 
person, not a shes person, or a convinced athe- 
ist?’—the omi tegory being atheists.” Political 
party affiliation is aed if respondents indicated 
their intent to cast a vote for a leftist party in the next 
election.* Urbanization is measured by two dummy 
variables indicating whether the respondent lives in a 
rural area or a medium-size town—the omitted cate- 
gory being citydwellers. 

For women, marital status is measured by a series 
of dummy variables representing respondents who 
are married, divorced or separated, widowed, and 
never married (with the latter category the omitted 
group in regression models). Women’s employment 
statuses are coded as dummy variables representing 
whether the respondent works full-time, part-time, is 
rae loyed and looking for work, or is not in the 

(the omitted category). 

Bate in our other study (Banaszak and Plutzer n.d.), 
we use a somewhat different classification scheme 
for men. It combines marital status and spouse’s 
a fares status. Men can be (1) single, (2) di- 

, (3) widowed, (4) cohabitating, (5) married 
with wife working full-time, (6) married with wife 
working pan ae (7) married with wife looking for 

d employment, or (8) married with wife not in the 

r force. In combining marital status and spouse's 

employment, we essen oy Meanie men by the tra- 
ditionalism of their family 

Education is measured by a a nineategony ry variable 
denoting the age that the ndent hed full- 
time schooling. It is coded PEN 1, for leaving eee 
at 14 and under, 9, for those studyin, rao hie 
old or beyond. In addition, the camber ‘of 
under 16 who are living at home is aed as an 
indicator of traditional family life-style. We also have 
a measure of family income that groups respondents 
into national income quartiles. , we incorpo- 
rate the respondent’s age and a series of dummy 
variables ting each of the nations in the 
study and Northern Ireland (France omitted). North- 
ern Ireland is separated from Great Britain because its 
culture and context differs considerably from that of 
Britain. 

Because commitment toward women working out- 
side the home influences feminist support in both 
women and men (Banaszak and Plutzer n.d.; Gerson 
1987) we also include a measure of the respondent's 
preferences toward women’s employment. This atti- 
tudinal variable asks men, “If you had the choice, 
would you prefer your wife be in paid employment?” 
and asks women whether they would prefer to work 
if they had the choice. In a sense, the variable 
measures both men’s and women’s ideal role of the 
woman of the house. 


Measures of Social Context 


We utilize four measures of local culture and social 
structure. Two are derived from statistics reported in 
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Eurostat’s (1984) Yearbook of Regional Statistics. Euro- 
stat is the statistical office of the European Commu- 
nity and rts social and economic indicators at the 
level of 116 “administrative units.” These usually 
correspond to official civil subdivisions, such as 
Linder, provinces, and the like. These regions vary 
substantially in size and population, averaging about 
three million ple each. Although more precise 
estimates of the effect of social structure might be 
derived from data based on towns or neighborhoods, 
these represent the finest level of analysis possible at 
present. Compared to an analysis of nations, these 
provide more homogeneous social settings and suf- 

ent crose-region variation (because of a large 
enough number of units) to undertake multivariate 


The first social context measure is the ratio of the 
female economic activity rate to the corresponding 
rate for men. The sex-s c activity rates are com- 
me as the number of women and men employed 

time divided by the total adult female and male 
populations, respectively. The logic of using a fe- 
male-to-male ratio of rates is that female activity rate 
may reflect national unemployment trends, as well as 
women’s status. The rate ratio provides an indicator 
of women’s economic participation relative to men’s. 

In a similar fashion, we calculate a female-to-male 
rate ratio of third-level students. This second context 
measure indicates the relative status and opportuni- 
ties for women to pursue college-level education and 


The ‘ast structural measures are the regional di- 
vorce rates and religiosity levels. Because these could 
not be derived from al sources at the regional 
level, they are calculated from Euro-barometers 9-18 
(1978-82). We pooled these 10 surveys and aggre- 
gated individuals according to region of residence. 
This allowed us to calculate regional rates based on 
answers from a total of over 125,000 individuals. 
Therefore even in very small regions, we were able to 
compute divorce rates and religiosity measures from 
a large number of respondents. The average regional 
sample size from which the divorce rate is calculated 
was 1,480, with the contextual variable for 95% of the 
respondents based on regional samples of 242 or 
more. Because the religiosity item was not asked ona 
regular basis, the regional samples for this measure 
were somewhat smaller, but still large enough for 
fairly reliable measurement. The contextual measures 
of religiosity were based on an average of 336 indi- 
vidual respondents with 90% based on 54 or more 
individuals. 

The divorce rate is simply the percentage of those 
from a given region who identify themselves as 
divorced. The religiosity context measure is coded as 
the mean within an area based on answers to a 
rere asking respondents, “Do you personally 

, irrespective of how often you go to church, that 
your religion is of great importance, some impor- 
tance, or only of little importance in your life?’— 
coded 1, 2, and 3, respectively. 

In addition, we computed several cross-product 
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interaction terms as suggested by the status discon- 
tent theory outlined above. 


Statistical Methods 


We estimated a series of ordinary least squares re- 
gression models in which the inism scale is 
the dependent variable. Each model is estimated 
separately for men and women on theoretical 
grounds (since Klein [1984] argues that feminist con- 
sciousness develops differently in men and women) 
and in order properly to specify the regression mod- 
els for men that a measure of ‘s em- 
ployment status. Our first model includes only in- 
dividual-level variables plus the dummy variables 
denoting nation. The second model adds the four 
measures of social context. Succeeding models add 
one interaction term each. Although only a model 
with all hypothesized interaction terms is correctly 
specified, we report these intermediate models be- 
cause multicollinearity is often a problem with inter- 
action terms. In such cases, inspection of intermedi- 
ate models is often helpful. In the t case, 
however, the fully s ed model produces interac- 
tion estimates identical to those in the more 
comprehensive node, Finally, all significant inter- 
actions are included in a final odel: 


RESULTS 


The results from the statistical analysis for women are 

rted in Table 1. The first model simply includes 
individual-level main effects. The findings are nearly 
identical to results reported by Wilcox (1991), and we 
report them without further comment except to note 
that the national differences reflected in model 1 are 
not substantially changed from a model without any 
individual-level regressors. 

We turn first, then, to an exploration of the influ- 
ence of structural variables in the absence of interac- 
tion effects. These can be found in Table 1 column 2. 
The first important finding is that the addition of the 
context measures does not alter the significance or 
sign of any individual level effects in model 1; that is, 
the individual-level effects identified by previous 
researchers are not spurious due to the effects of 
individual's social environments. 

We find that three of the four contextual measures 
are significant predictors of scores on the profemi- 
nism scale. The nonsignificant variable is the mean 
religiosity of the region. We note that we also found 
no effect of a similarly constructed measure of aver- 
age frequency of church attendance. 

Women’s educational achievement in a ia 
dent’s region has a positive effect on fees aol 
beliefs. Living in areas where women’s co ecole 
ment ap ches that of men increases a woman's 
feminist beliefs after taking into account the positive 
effect of her own educational attainment. 

We were somewhat surprised, however, to find 
that the extent of women’s employment and the 
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TABLE 1 
Regression of Profeminism Scale, Female Subsample 





INDEPENDENT VARIABLE 
Intercept 


Northern Ireland 


Education Level 

.R ls religious 

R Is not religious 
Currently married 
Cohabitating 

Divorced or seperated 
Widowed 


—.289 

—.061 
.581 
-357 

—.285 
.006 
.469* 


Number of children under 16 
Woman works fulltime 

Woman works part-time .206 
Woman looking for work 523" 


Should woman of house work? .677* 
Exact age —.031* 
Intends to vote for Left party .516* 
Family Income quartiles .085 
Rural place of residence 146 


—2.464* 
Female-to-male student rate 
ratto 1979 
Divorce rate 1979-82 
Mean rellglosity (hl = not 
religious) 


Divorced x divorce rate 
Education x student rate ratio 
Active x activity rate 
Religious x Rellglostty mean 


Adjusted R-squared 


4.630* 
—19.706* 


.005 


164 


~21.477* 
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394" 
—2.479* 


: 4.791* 
—19.949* —20.024* 


.040 


22.491T 


164 





iad ara cae es dummy vartable sets are France, not m labor force, single, athersts, and cotydmellers. 
Sources: For individual level vanables, Euro-barometer 19 (Rahier, Riffault, and Inglehart 1964), for contextual variables, Euro-barometer cumulative file and 


Yearbook of Regional Statistics (Eurostat 1984). 
*p < .05, two-tailed test. 
tp < .05, one-tailed test. 


regional divorce rate are negatively associated with 
the de T variable. According to this analysis, 
individuals less frequently support feminist goals 
when they live in an area where a large percentage of 
women work or where there is a high divorce rate. 
Diagnostic calculations (not reported here) show that 
these negative findings are neither a result of mul- 
ticollinearity among context measures nor created by 
inclusion of the various individual-level variables. 
The same results are obtained when employment rate 
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and divorce rate are entered singly into the initial 
model. Nor, as we shall see, are the signs of these 
coefficients altered when the interaction terms are 
entered into the model. In short, these findings are 
robust and resisted our several attempts to explain 
them Pe statistically. We also note that while three 
contextual measures explain some of the variance in 
profeminism scores, the explanatory power of nation 
is undiminished. i 
Models 3—6 each adds a single interaction term to 
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FIGURE 1 


Joint Effects of Women’s Work Status and 
Regional Female Labor Force Participation Ratio 
on Feminist Attitudes 
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model 2. The estimates for model 3 show that religi- 
osity is not a significant predictor either as a main 
effect or in interaction with individual religiosity. 
Model 6 shows that the negative effect of regional 
divorce rate does not vary between the divorced and 
the not divorced. On the other hand, models 4 and 5 
show that the effect of women’s employment and 
women’s educational attainment depend on the cor- 
responding individual traits. Model 7 includes both 
the interaction terms that were significant individu- 
ally; and we shall elaborate on the signs and inter- 

tions of the interactions based on the estimates 

m this final model. We note, however, that con- 
textual effects and interactions do not explain away 
national differences in any of the models. 

The only way to understand the signs and magni- 
tudes of the interaction and individual-level effects 
(which change substantially with the inclusion of 
interactions) is to examine the cumulative effect of 
individual, context, and interaction. To facilitate this, 
we have calculated these cumulative effects for 
each interaction set while holding the values of all 
other variables constant at their mean values. These 
calculations are represented graphically in Figures 1 
and 2. 

Figure 1 shows how the effect of regional rates of 
female labor force participation differ among women 
depending on their own employment status. In par- 
ticular, the overall regional levels of female employ- 
ment make no difference for women in the labor force 
but have a marked effect on women completely 
outside the labor market. The pattern is consistent 
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FIGURE 2 


Joint Effects of Women’s Education and Regional 
Female Education Ratio on Feminist Attitudes 
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with the status discontent hypothesis: domestic 
women become increasingly conservative as more of 
their female neighbors become economically active. 

The results from this model also help us make 
sense of the overall negative effect of women’s activ- 
ity rate seen in model 2. Since the majority of women 
in Western Europe are not economically active, their 
negative reaction to women’s entry into the labor 
force drives the main effect of this variable when we 
do not include an interaction term. 

The effect of education is very different from the 
effect of female participation in the paid labor force. 
Women with little education are y to exhibit high 
levels of feminist support when living in an area 
where relatively many women enter universities or 
advanced technical schools. However, the interaction 
term is negative, indicating that the effect of context 
decreases as women’s own level of education in- 
creases. Figure 2 shows how the predicted level of 

feminism varies according to regional rates of 
e college enrollment for three groups of women: 
those with only a grade school education (leaving 
school before age 14), those with university education 
(leaving at 22 or older) and those at the mean value 
(leaving school at about the age of 17). When we look 
at women who have completed many years of school- 
ing, we find that living in an area with many well- 
educated women actually reduces their support for 
feminism slightly. However, the great majority of 
women never achieve that level of education, so the 
general effect of the educational opportunity for 
women is to raise women’s support for feminism. 
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Regression of Profeminism Scale, Male Subsampke (2,483) 











R is not religious 


Cohabttating 
Divorced or seperated 
Widowed 


Number of children under 16 
Wife emp fulHime 

Wife emp part-time 

Wife looking for work 

Wife not In labor force 

Should woman of house work? 


Exact age 

Intends to vote for Left party 
Family Income quartiles 
Rural place of residence 
Medium-size town 


—.037* 
1.114* 
—.042 
—.176 
.132 


Rallglous x rellgiosity mean 
Education x student rate ratio 
Active x activity rate ratio 


Adjusted R-squared 111. .112 


.11 


3.715* 
118 


3.369T 
113 


112 


2 117 .118 





Note. Omitted categones for dummy vanable sets are France, not in labor force, single, athersis, and citydweilers. 
Sources: for mdrvidual level vanables, Eurobarometer 19 (Rabter, Riffault, and Inglehart 1984); for contextual variables, Eurobarometer cumulatrve file and 


agg ld heer at 
< 6, 
a 05, pear teat 


The men’s results are ted in Table 2. As with 
the female subsample, the first equation is a baseline 
model of individual effects and yields results virtually 
identical to those reported previous studies. 
Model 2 adds the main effect of the four measures of 
social structure. The only one of these variables to 
achieve statistical significance is the ratio of female to 
male college enrollment. Its effect is in the same 
direction as that for women: the more women en- 
rolled in higher education in a man’s region of 





residence, the more supportive he is likely to be of 
the feminist agenda. Again, this effect is above and 
beyond the effect a man’s own educational attain- 
ment. 

The most important finding here is rae s that 
the cumulative effect of the nine natifnal di 
variables, evaluated by a joint F-test, is now eira. 
icant. (In model 1, F = 4.49 with 9 and 2,456 degrees 
of freedom; in contrast, the co nding F for 
model 2 is an insignificant .79 ‘with 9 and 2,452 
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degrees of freedom). Only the variable denoting West 
Germany achieves significance—and then not in ev- 
ery model tested. 

When we add the interaction effects one at a time, 
we find that both the religion and divorce interaction 
terms are insignificant in all models. The activity rate 
interaction is significant in a one-tailed test in model 
6. This should be interpreted with caution, since we 
did not have a strong hypothesis predicting the sign 
of this variable. However, in the models that include 
other interactions (i.e., models 7 and 8), this variable 
becomes consistently significant even though the 
joint F-test of it and its contituent main effects re- 
mains insignificant. Thus, we report these estimates 
for the record only and note that the pattern is 
virtually identical to that reported for women: men 
married to full-time homemakers seem to react 
against the increased female labor force participation 
ts expressing antifeminist attitudes; others seem to 

be unaffected. 


Only the interaction between men’s personal edu- 
cational attainment and the regional ratio of female to 
male college enrollment achieves statistical signifi- 
cance. As in the case of women, the interaction is 
negative, indicating that the effect of female college 
enrollment is greatest on the men with the lowest 
levels of education. The combined pattern of effects 
approximates that illustrated in Figure 2. 


DISCUSSION 


Previous studies of feminism identified several as- 
pects of social structure as being important in the 
development of feminist consciousness or profemi- 
nist sentiment among men and women. In its stron- 
gest versions, this hypothesis argues that observed 
national differences are caused entirely by corre- 
sponding differences in women’s status and oppor- 
tunity structure. Yet these same studies focused 
entirely on either individuals or on nations and were, 
therefore, unable to test these contextual theories 
rigorously. 

The absence of longitudinal attitudinal data pre- 
vents the type of genuinely causal analysis these 
theories ultimately require, but our cross-sectional 
data permit a much better assessment of these ap- 
proaches than has been attempted before. We find 
that the evidence yields a somewhat more complex 
picture than we anticipated. We shall discuss our 
results, emphasizing their implications for the refine- 
ment of contextual theories of gender politics. 

The results of our analysis of men’s attitudes are 
easiest to interpret. Regional levels of women’s en- 
rollment in higher education are associated with 
profeminist opinions, and the effect is strongest 
among men with low and modest levels of education 
themselves. Moreover, these differences in women’s 
education rates render the combined effects of the 
nation variables statistically insignificant, explaining 
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away virtually all observed cross-national variation in 
men’s support of feminism. Women’s labor force 
participation, on the other hand, produces neither a 
progressive or reactive response from men. 

In contrast to the findings for men, neither contex- 
tual variables nor interaction effects substantially re- 
duced the effects of the nation on women’s attitudes. 
This is a contrast we cannot explain and certainly 
merits attention in future work. Among the most 
surprising findings for women is that in areas where 
women’s participation in the paid labor force was 
highest, individuals tended to adopt the most con- 
servative values. This pattern, it turns out, is due toa 
conservative reaction on the part of those women 
who are not in the paid labor force. This appears to be 
a classic example of status politics, with those being 
left behind by rapid social change adopting an espe- 
clally conservative posture. 

We should point out that our estimates do confirm 
that individual participation in the labor force is 
associated with profeminist attitudes, so the effect of 
these structural changes is to provide “‘conscious- 
ness-raising” ences for women who enter the 
labor force. However, the effect of an individual’s 
paid employment is the same, regardless of the 
prevailing extent of female employment. Regional 
variation in women’s employment is relevant only 
for nonactive women. These individual and contex- 
tual processes tend to cancel each other out, for 
simple zero-order correlation between regional fe- 
male employment rate and profeminism is very small 
(r = .10). 

The total effect of women’s educational achieve- 
ment, on the other hand, has a strong and positive 
effect on individual's attitudes toward feminism. As 
in the case of labor force participation, women at the 
highest levels of achievement do not become even 
more feminist as local female enrollments increases. 
Yet the effect of local educational context is pro- 
nounced for women who lack university or profes- 
sional training. Our findings show that education’s 
main positive impact is not, as some have suspected, 
as a catalyst for women’s entry in the work force. 
Rather, it appears to have a direct effect of its own. 
The literature offers only a few hints as to the precise 
social processes that might account for this finding. 

One possibility is that women of high educational 
achievement represent more successful role models 
than women who enter the labor force. Given the 
barriers to women’s advancement in the corporate 
world, this would not be terribly surprising. Compar- 
ative case studies using qualitative or social_psycho- 
logical methods might shed some light on this ques- 
tion. Yet the role model perspective cannot easily 
explain why women’s education’s has a nearly iden- 
tical influence on men. 

Alternatively, Guttentag and Secord (1983) argue 
that educational opportunities for women create a 
cadre of women with the resources to counter those 
who advance and reenforce traditional gender roles 
or otherwise block women’s opportunities. Similarly, 
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a large pool of educated women can use their re- 
sources to create public support for the women’s 
movement—its organizations and goals. Whatever 
the mechanism, it is clear at both the individual and 
aggregate level that women’s access to higher educa- 
tion is the most important structural variable related 
to profeminist support by men and women. 

The somewhat different effects of education and 
labor force participation also have some interesting 
consequences for political conflict. Education’s ten- 
dency to move both the educated (through individual 
effects) and the less educated (through contextual 
effects) in the same direction promotes feminist goals 
with a minimum of conflict. Women’s entry into the 
labor force, on the other hand, amplifies differences 
in feminist attitudes. In regions where large numbers 
of women are in the labor force, individual effects will 
increase feminist support among employed women 
but decrease it among those who are committed to 
domestic life-styles. Thus, areas where women have 
made the greatest gains in employment should be 
those where gender politics is most divisive and 
competitive. 

This leads to a final question: Why has women’s 
entry into paid labor force not led to uniformly 
profeminist attitudes as we find for women’s entry 
into higher education? Part of the answer may be 
economic competition. Equal access to higher educa- 
tion poses no immediate economic threat to men and 
wives of male breadwinners. Yet as women press for 
equal pay, businesses may be unwilling or unable to 
pay men a “family wage” capable of supporting a 
family. Thus, the life-style and economic security of 
full-time homemakers may be materially threatened 
by other women’s economic gains. 

On the other hand, part of the answer may lie in 
the fact that the quality of women’s employment 
remains well below that of equally qualified men. 
Women tend to have limited upward mobility, lim- 
ited access to mentors or inside information, and 
lower pay. Moreover, feminism has had its most 
visible impact in the professions, rather than in 
industrial and clerical labor, where the great majority 
of women work. Most employed women occupy 
low-paying jobs with limited opportunities for up- 
ward mobility. These “gains” by women may pro- 
vide neither positive role models nor a cadre of 
women with resources that can be used for political 
ends. The current character of “women’s work” may 
therefore blunt its potential positive impact on other 
women. 

Our findings suggest that the context of social 
structure is important in shaping the conflict sur- 
rounding the contemporary women’s movement and 
the advancement of feminist goals. Moreover, indi- 
viduals’ reactions to their social environment de- 
pends on their own status. Further pursuit of contex- 
tual theories of political conflict is clearly warranted; 
and the results suggest a need for reassessing the 
political implications of women’s increasingly strong 
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presence in the paid labor forces of the Western 
democracies. 


APPENDIX A 


We present the original variable numbers, mnemon- 
ics, and exact wording of items comprising the 
Profeminism Scale. 


V111 “What is your opinion of movements which 
have come about recently whose aim is the liberation 
of women?” (OPINMVT) Responses were recoded to 
3 = very high opinion, 0 = very bad opinion. 
Responses to the following statements were re- 
coded to 3 = completely agree, 0 = disagree completely: 
“Do you agree or disagree with the aim to 
V113 fight against prejudiced people who would 
like to keep women in a subordinate role both in the 
family and in society?” (AIMFIGHT) 
V114 obtain true equality between women and men 
in their work in careers?” (AIMJOBEQ) 


V115 persuade the political parties to give women 
the same chances as men of reaching responsible 
positions in the parties and of becoming candidates in 
elections?” (AIMPOLEQ) 


V116 arrange things so that when a child is unwell 
it could be either the father or the mother who stays 
home to care for it?’ (AIMCARE) 


V118 organize women into an independent move- 
ment to achieve a radical transformation of society?” 
(AIMCHANG) 


APPENDIX B 


Table A-1 summarizes exploratory factor analysis and 
item analysis for Profeminism Scale items. 


TABLE A-1 


EXPLORATORY 
FACTOR ANALYSIS 


PRINCIPAL EIGEN- 
COMPONENT VALUE VARIABLE LOADING 


2.594 V111 opmuvr .652 
.967 V113 AIMFIGHT 647 


ITEM ANALYSIS 
FACTOR 








741 V114 AMJOBEQ 
635 V115 AIMPOLEQ 
.594 V116 AIMCARE 


6 470 V118 ACHANG 


Note Cronbech’s alpha = .721; standardized alpha = spas ake EVLE 
ws removed = .716. V118 is the logical candidate to remove from the scale 
because it has the lowest factor loedmg and 1tem-to-total correlation. We 
retann the item because ts presence tends to mcrease the rehabshty. 
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Notes 


The authors thank John Sprague for providing the intellec- 
tual stimulus for the a taken in this study. We also 
thank Julie Bradley Vicky Westenfield for their assistance 
in data management and tion, Danny Mittleman for 
preparing the figures, and Linda Powell for her data manage- 


ment and clerical and bibliographic asaistance. This research - 


was su by a research grant awarded to both authors 
by the graduate college of Iowa State University. Some of the 
data employed in this paper were made available by the 
Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research. 
These data were originally collected by Jacques-René Rabier, 
Helene Riffault, and Ronald 

1. Similar arguments are also found in studies of women’s 
movements and women’s organirations. See, e.g., Chafetz 
and Dworkin 1986; Dahlerup 1986; Katzenstein and Mueller 
1987. 

2. A more detailed discussion of the properties of this scale 
can be found in Banaszak and Plutzer n.d. 

3. Unfortunately, Euro-berometer 19 did not ask respon- 
dents to identify their affiliation. We were, however, 
able to explore the differences between Catholics and Protes- 
parr og ta from Euro-berometer 8. Using a gender-roles 

dependent variable (the rege Sha feat 
profeminism scale), we found that religious 
no difference m a sample of all Community respon- 
dents. In light of this finding of the fact that several 
studies show religiosity to be far more important than affili- 
ation (the review essay Himmelstein 1986), we feel confident 
that the omission of religious affftation from the present 
analysis is unlikely to bias our findings. 

4. A detailed m of the codes in each country is 


available on request. are based on Rabier, Riffault, and 
Inglehart’s (1984) codes. We choose not to mctude a 
measure of left-right ideology, since it may be inter- 


pretable as a summary measure of political orientations and 
therefore determined in part by feminist orientation. 
5. This finding does not rule out the possibility that in- 
creases in women’s labor force particpation over time promote 
t sentiment. Yet it is impossible to examine this 
theory with the available data. 
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n spite of the fact that political eras in the United States are widely (and often ambiguously) 
defined in terms of a general policy sentiment or mood, political scientists have done little in the 
way of rigorous analysis regarding this subject. I argue that shifts in domestic policy sentiment 
along a liberal—conserovative continuum may be understood in part as responses to changing economic 
expectations. Specifically, expectations of a strong economy result in greater support for liberal 


domestic policies, whereas anticipation 


of declining economic conditions pushes the national policy 


mood to the right. Using quarterly data for the period 1968-88, I present a multiple-time-series error 
correction model that lends considerable support to the hypothesis. 


or years, analysts of American politics have 
speculated about the national political mood. 
Conceived of on a beral conservalo contin- 
uum, the mood of the United States has served as a 
convenient method for g eras, distinguish- 
ing, for example, between the “liberal” 1960s and the 
“conservative” 1980s. Such discourse, grounded 
most often in nothing more than conventional wis- 
dom or folklore, has virtually unable to evolve 
beyond the level of mere speculation, due in no small 
part to the apparent inability of analysts to capture 
their elusive subject empirically. Nonetheless, theo- 
rists have wondered aloud about both the causes and 
the consequences of a shifting national mood (see, 
e.g., Kingdon 1984). If the American public of the 
1960s was indeed more liberal, how did such a 
phenomenon come about? What caused citizens to 
adopt liberal domestic policies? Conversely, what 
ed the United States back to the right in the 
Reagan era? Are such swings in national mood ran- 
dom? Or might they be ex sel ace as systematic 
responses to shifting political and economic land- 
scapes? In short, what moves public tae be 
Economic factors, in general, have long been pri- 
mary suspects (e.g., Dolbeare 1986; Edsall 1984; 
Schlesinger 1986) and are fingered once again in this 
analysis. Specifically, I argue that shifts in U.S. do- 
mestic policy sentiment may be understood in part as 
responses to changing economic expectations em- 
braced by the public. Buoyed by perceptions of high 
(or increasing) economic security down the road, 
Americans are more likely to underwrite a liberal 
policy agenda. Anticipation of doom and gloom, on 
the other hand, stifles such a willingness, pushing 
the national policy mood to the right. In order to 
demonstrate the validity of this hypothesis, I employ 
a measure of policy sentiment developed by Stimson 
(1991a) and one of economic expectations in a multi- 
ple-time-serles error correction model. 


THE AMERICAN POLITY & ECONOMY 


Particularly regarding the United States, it is difficult 
to consider political phenomena divorced from eco- 


nomic matters. The connection is clearly noted in the 
research of Campbell and his colleagues, who ob- 
serve (and proceed to demonstrate) that “economic 
imei has long been seen as a motive 
eling political action” (1960, 381). Subsequent 
miiie analyses concerned with the relationship 
between economic and political factors in the United 
States constitute one of the discipline’s greatest 
growth industries in recent years. Demand-side per- 
spectives, concerned with the degrees to which eco- 
nomic matters enter into the political-behavioral de- 
cision calculus of the American citizen, have focused 
attention upon election outcomes (Chappell and 
Keech 1985; Fiorina 1978; Kinder and Kiewiet 1981; 
Kuklinski and West 1981; Lewis-Beck 1988a), presi- 
dential approval ratings (Kernell 1978; MacKuen 
1983; MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson 1989; Mueller 
1970, 1973; Norpoth and Yantek 1983; Shapiro and 
Conforto 1980), and macropartisanship (Lockerbie 
1989; MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson 1989). Theo- 
rists adopting a supply-side perspective have at- 
tempted to determine whether political eating and 
licymakers have sought to maximize 
meeting the voters’ demands. Hibbs ( (1977) dem- 
onstrates that in both the United States and Great 
Britain, unemployment and inflation rates corre- 
spond to the particular political party (liberal or 
conservative) currently in power. In addition, a sig- 
nificant number of analysts have offered empirical 
evidence on the question of political business cy- 
cles—some finding evidence (Haynes and Stone 1988; 
Nordhaus 1975; Tufte 1978), some negative (Alt and 
1983; Beck 1982; Thompson and Zuk 1983), 
and at least one mixed (Williams 1990). If one is 
content to use as a crude measure of interest the 
sheer number of empirical analyses concerned with 
the role of economic phenomena in the American 
political arena, it is clear that this subject has received 
a significant amount of attention within the discipline 
of political science. 

In spite of this relatively large amount of attention, 
few have specifically addressed the link between 
economic conditions (or expectations) and macro 
domestic policy sentiment. It is only after examining 
the empirical analyses just discussed that two likely 
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explanations emerge. First, quantitative analyses of 
economic conditions and political phenomena are 
nearly universally longitudinal in nature. Analysts 
have reasoned that economic factors often exert de- 
layed or lagged effects on political behavior, and the 
capacity to develop such a model rests on the avail- 
ability of longitudinal data. Until now, no sufficient 
measure of domestic policy sentiment has been avail- 
able for such analyses. Second, few analysts have 
been able to agree on an appropriate measure of 
economic expectations. While many political scien- 
tists have been content to employ objective measures 
of the state of the economy in their analyses, others 
have argued that subjective measures provide a 
means of circumventing the assumption that citizens 
are both willing and able to perceive economic con- 
ditions. Still others have debated the relative value 
of measures that presume either a backward- or 
forward-looking citizenry: Are voters retrospective or 
prospective in their evaluations of the economy? 
Thus, even if one were able to represent the national 
policy mood empirically, the task of operationalizing 
economic expectations is not a simple matter. 


ECONOMIC EXPECTATIONS AND 
DOMESTIC POLICY SENTIMENT 


As noted, I am hypothesizing that perceptions of an 
imminent economic downturn will cause an aggre- 
gate shift toward a more conservative policy agenda. 
Conversely, expectations of a healthy (or improving) 
economy contribute to the willingness within the 
American public to underwrite a liberal domestic 
policy agenda. Central to this hypothesis is the fact 
that such an agenda does not come cheap. Since the 
New Deal era (and perhaps, to a greater extent, since 
the Great Society initiatives of Lyndon Johnson), the 
liberal policy agenda has explicitly cited the need for 
an active federal government as provider and protec- 
tor of jobs, keah e care, schools, housing, civil rights, 
and the like. While liberal elites may push such 
policies at all times, sugh an agenda can only be 
supported by a healthy economy or (to be more 
accurate) by a populace enjoying the fruits of a 
healthy economy. Thus, perception of economic se- 
curity pave the way for the implementation of rather 
e (liberal) domestic policies by fostering a 
gness among the public to pay for such policies. 
Does it make sense to anticipate that given a certain 
set of circumstances, individuals will part willingly 
with a portion of their income in order to contribute 
to the construction of a “better” society? In spite of a 
surprisingly healthy body of evidence which chal- 
lenges the role of self-interest in economic and polit- 
ical behavior (see Citrin and Green 1990), it is gener- 
ally assumed rational for individuals to prefer a 
greater quantity of some good to a lesser quantity— 
regardless of circumstance. This assumption suggests 
that citizens will always prefer greater wealth for 
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themselves; yet it stands to reason that the utility 
derived by an individual from a bundle of goods is 
lessened if many such bundles are already in that 
individual’s possession. In other words, it is reason- 
able to anticipate that a threshold may be met where 
the relative weight of the simple desire for “more” is 
lessened with respect to an individual’s decision- 
making processes. The same principle applies to the 
nation-state: As feelings of economic security in- 
crease, the citizenry will be more willing to part with 
the nation’s wealth toward the pursuit of other goals. 
Should the economy of a nation-state become suffi- 
ciently threatened that the citizens lose their sense of 
security and, by extension, their willingness to un- 
derwrite the government’s pursuit of liberal policy 
goals, on the other hand, the public will demand a 
temporary suspension of such goals in favor of 
greater attention to the economy itself. To state the 
case simply, a concern for the oppressed—whether 
minorities and women or lakes and streams—can be 
suspended rather quickly when a typically secure 
populace suddenly feels that it is in danger of oppres- 
sion. 

The expectation that a populace enjoying the fruits 
of economic security will be more willing to support a 
liberal policy agenda, then, need not rest on the 
assumption that individuals will occasionally behave 
in an altruistic manner. Instead, the achievement of a 
sufficient level of economic comfort permits citizens 
to establish new objects of their self-interest. Individ- 
uals who support tax-and-spend policies designed to 
fight poverty may do so not because they are saintly 
but, rather, because they find the visual reminders of 
poverty around them particularly unpleasant. And 
when economic conditions permit, the achievement 
of such “social” —albeit still, perhaps, fundamentally 
self-interes becomes possible. 

Those comfortable within an economic paradigm 
will point out that the anticipated relationship be- 
tween domestic policy sentiment and economic ex- 
pectations is nicely captured by the principle of 
diminishing marginal turns. A nation with great 
collective wealth will value money less and will thus 
be more willing to part with it toward the attainment 
of other goals. Should money become scarce, how- 
ever, its value relative to other goods (e.g., the utility 
gained by contributing to the betterment of strangers) 
increases. Given the fact that most liberal policies 
require a redistribution of wealth, one would exeect 
that in times of economic uncertainty or pes ae 
citizens will be less supportive of the domestic 
policy agenda. Thus, the same anticipated relation- 
ship between economic expectations and domestic 
policy sentiment emerges: as economic expectations 
contribute to a greater sense of security, domestic 
policy sentiment will reflect a greater willingness to 
adopt liberal policies.’ 

Before the hypothesis tying economic expectations 
to domestic policy sentiment can be tested, it is 
necessary to return to questions of operation- 
alization. After examining Stimson’s measure of pol- 
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icy preferences, I develop a means of representing 
the aggregate economic outlook embraced by citizens 
of the United States. 


DEVELOPING A MEASURE OF 
DOMESTIC POLICY SENTIMENT 


Toward an analysis of political eras and ta- 
tion, Stimson (1991a) develops a “recursive dyadic 
dominance method” for the of constructing 


a single time series of public opinion data based upon 
hun of distinct survey marginals. This modeli 
process, designed to circumvent the problems asso- 
ciated with the many missing values in single-issue 
time series of opinion poll data, permits the identific- 
tion of the shared movements over time across all 
individual series. Consider, for example, two differ- 
ent time series, one measuring citizen's attitudes 
toward federal aid for education, and the other focus- 
ing on welfare programs. Although we expect each 
series to have a dynamic of its own, it is the shared 
movement over time along a liberal-conservative 
continuum that constitutes (a small part of) domestic 
licy sentiment. Given many more, distinct, issue- 
time series, the identification of such shared 
variance might be as simple as computing the mean 
of all series at every time point. Ontarannisly, large 
gaps in many of the issue time series prevent such an 
approach. Stimson argues that this problem may be 
slinainated by assuming that one needs only two 
administrations of a survey item to make an assess- 
ment about the relative “liberalness” of the one point 
in thme to the other. For example, if we know that a 
a percentage of individuals favored government 
aid to minorities in 1990 than in 1989, such informa- 
tion might contribute to the conclusion that domestic 
policy sentiment in 1990 was more liberal than it was 
the year before. Of course, such a shift in sentiment 
on only one issue does not constitute a whole-sale 
shift in domestic: policy sentiment. But if a large 
number of similar movements in distinct policy are- 
nas occur simultaneously, the argument for an 
gate (across issues) shift is strengthened consider- 
ably. In order to compare and calibrate issue 
marginals over time, Stimson (1991a) develops a 
dyadic recursion algorithm that successfully captures 
shared issue variance, or domestic policy sentiment.” 
Composed of 60 different domestic policy issues 
with 786 measured values, the resulting domestic 
policy sentiment time series (aggregated to quarterly 
observations) is presented in Figure 1.° The time 
series is scaled so that greater values indicate liberal 
policy sentiment and lesser values suggest conserva- 
tive sentiment (around a mean of 100). While the 
pattern exhibited is somewhat supportive of our 
conventional wisdom regarding a general pattern of 
the national mood, there are a few surprises. For 
example, Stimson’s measure suggests that the con- 
servatism we tend to associate with the decade of the 
1980s reached its zenith not during Reagan’s tenure 
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FIGURE | 
U.S. Domestic Policy Sentiment, 1968:2—1988:1 





but immediately ee Indeed, the 1980s witnessed a 
steady shift in domestic policy preferences toward 
liberalism. As Stimson argues, the pattern exhibited 
by this time series is not merely the product of the 
method invoked in its construction but, rather, the 
data themselves. Throughout the years (spanning 
nearly two decades) that General Social Surveys have 
measured citizens’ attitudes toward gun control, aid 
to the sick, the environment, education, and health 
care, 1989 saw the most liberal responses (i.e., the 
greatest percentages of respondents falling within 
categories representing liberal attitudes) for all these 
items. Conversely, 1980 produced the most conser- 
vative attitudes on the issues of gun control, the 
environment, and health care (Stimson 1991a). 

The path that domestic policy sentiment follows 
through time appears, then, to be distinctly different 
from the courses taken by self-identified party iden- 
tification and ideology.* Noting this distinction is 
important. It is not the purpose of this work to 
examine the phenomena that may cause party iden- 
tification and ideology to change. Rather, my focus 
rests on the reasons that aggregate domestic policy 
sentiment (a largely latent phenomenon that, for 
obvious reasons, resists measurement via a single 
survey question) changes over time. 


DEVELOPING A MEASURE OF 
ECONOMIC EXPECTATIONS 


In order to operationalize economic expectations, a 
good starting point is the University of Michigan’s 
Index of Consumer Sentiment (ICS). Com of a 
battery of survey questions designed to tap public 
perceptions of the economy, the index contains one 
question, in particular, that appears to be well suited 
for the measurement of economic expectations. Fo- 
cusing attention on long-term business conditions, 
the question reads, “Looking ahead, which would 
you say is more likely—that in the country as a whole 
we'll have continuous times during the next five 
years or so, or that we'll have periods of widespread 
unemployment or depression, or what?” The result- 
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FIGURE 2 


Domestic Policy Sentiment and 5-Year 
Business Expectations 


ing time series of quarterly data, along with domestic 
policy sentiment, is presented in Figure 2. 

Four virtues of the ICS long-term business expec- 
tations survey item for the present analysis merit 
attention. First, having available a measure of subjec- 
tive evaluations of economic conditions renders un- 
necessary the development of a model both incor- 
porating objective economic conditions and the 
assumption that such conditions are actually per- 
ceived. Second, the question focuses explicitly on 

e evaluations of the economy. A number of 
analysts have demonstrated that within the context of 
predicting voting behavior, survey instruments that 
tap forward-looking judgements tend to out-perform 
those that are retrospective in nature (Lewis-Beck 
1988b; Kuklinski and West 1981). Third, the prospec- 
tive orientation of the question is sufficiently long- 
term to warrant the presumption that it captures the 
somewhat more “ethereal” notion of economic secu- 
rity integral to the hypothesis under consideration. 
Asking individuals to assess the short-term economic 
future may miss the “bigger picture” of sentiment 
regarding the overall anticipated health of the econo- 
my.” Indeed, even well-trained economists are likely 
to hesitate before producing a prediction of economic 
conditions five years down the road. In lieu of more 
concrete indicators, I assume that they (as well as the 
average citizen) will rely on a somewhat more ab- 
stract assessment, grounded in feelings regarding the 
overall health of the economy. And finally, the re- 
lated ICS has been shown to respond to the U.S. 
economy (Katona 1975). As preferable as subjective 
evaluations may be, the knowledge that such evalu- 
ations are a function of reality is comforting. 

Economic reality, however, is not the only determi- 
nant of long-term business expectations. To demon- 
strate that is the case, I have regressed the time 
series of survey data on four measures of the objec- 
tive economy. The four independent variables are the 
next ‘s measures of unemployment, inflation, 
and coincidental indicators, as well as the current 
quarter's leading economic indicators.® If long-term 
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FIGURE 3 


The ‘‘Political”? Component of 5-Year 
Business Expectations 
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business expectations are purely a function of eco- 
nomic considerations, the residuals from this model 
(reflecting, primarily, errors in citizen judgment) 
ought to be essentially random. If, on the other hand, 
noneconomic factors account for a meaningful por- 
tion of the variance in business expectations, the 
residuals are not likely to be distributed in a random 
fashion. 

The residuals from the regression of long-term 
business expectations on the four measures of the 
economy are presented in Figure 3. To reiterate, this 
time series represents the portion of business expec- 
tations that is not accounted for by standard mea- 
sures of the economy. Judging from the pattern 
exhibited, it is certain that something far more sys- 
tematic than random errors of sampling or perception 
is at work. Indeed, the residuals suggest the existence 
of a political component of long-term business - 
tations. Peaks in the time series correspond well to 
presidential elections, suggesting that consumer sen- 
tment, like presidential approval, is vulnerable to a 
“honeymoon” effect. And the two most prominent 
valleys correspond in time to the Watergate and 
Iran-Contra scandals. One would be hard-pressed to 
imagine a better-specified model (with additional or 
altogether different measures of the economy) capa- 
ble of eliminating the pattern of residuals displayed 
in Fi 3. 

Such results are not surprising. It is intuitively 
reasonable to expect that the public's assessment of 
future economic conditions is colored by the optimis- 
tic rhetoric of presidential campaigns. Just as ap- 
pvi ratings for presidents tend to be at their 

ghest at the outset of a new term, s0, too, is our 
confidence in the president's economic program. 
Viewed within this perspective, the low marks corre- 

nding to Watergate and Iran-Contra are equally 
plausible. Ostrom and Smith (1990) demonstrate that 
the Iran-Contra affair cost Ronald Reagan nearly 20 
points in presidential approval, and the effect of 
Watergate on Richard Nixon’s approval ratings is 
legendary. Just as the electorate is prone to adopt an 
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overly ee outlook regarding future conditions 
during the heady days of a new presidential admin- 
istration, an overly imistic view may be em- 
braced when the president’s capacity to manage the 
economy is questioned. 

Perhaps the strongest evidence in favor of the 
existence of a political component of long-term busi- 
ness tae ce comes from a comparison of the 
resid in Figure 3 with a time series measuring 
citizens’ opinions of the government's economic pol- 
ak The latter measure may be found (along with the 
ICS) in Michigan’s Survey of Consumer Attitudes. 
Asking respondents to assess the economic policies 
of the government, this item focuses quite literally on 
the “political” component of consumer expectations. 
If the residuals re t the same, the two time 
series ought to fotlow the same pattern over time, 
and they do. Peaks and valleys correspond nicely, 
producing a correlation of .50. 

Isolating the economic portion of long-term business 
expectations (the ultimate goal of this exercise), then, 
is quite simple. One need only employ the icted 
values generated by the regression model. The result- 
ing time series represents business expectations 
purged of the distorting effects of political evalua- 
tions. To state it another way, subtracting the resid- 
uals generated by a model predicting business expec- 
tations on the basis of objective economic conditions 
from the original five year business expectations time 
series leaves us with that portion of business expec- 
tations attributable to the economy itself.” This “‘eco- 
nomic portion” of long-term busines expectations is 
well suited to serve as an operational representation 
of economic expectations. In addition to the four 
virtues of the original consumer sentiment series just 
discussed, this conception of economic expectations 
avoids the only drawback, namely, the distorting 
effect of political considerations. Figure 4 ts 
U.S. economic earns along with domestic pol- 
icy sentiment. ereas policy sentiment and long- 
term business expectations covary to a degree (Figure 
2), Figure 4 suggests the dramatic effect of purging 
political evaluations from the original measure of 
consumer sentiment. As hypothesized, liberal shifts 
in domestic policy sentiment are associated with 
increasing! ore timistic economic expectations. The 
opposite ids true: conservative domestic pol- 
icy sentiment corresponds nicely with periods of 
relative pessimism regarding the future of the econ- 
omy.® What remains, then, is the development of a 
model designed to identify the precise nature of the 
relationship between economic expectations and do- 
mestic policy sentiment. 


CONTROLLING FOR OTHER EFFECTS 


Before entertaining methodological concerns, it is 
necessary to examine additional factors that ma 
account for shifts in aggregate domestic ee 
erences. I have argued elsewhere (Durr 1992 t the 
effects of federal policy outcomes and a te of 
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FIGURE 4 
U.S. Domestic Policy Sentiment and 





historical events on policy sentiment must be con- 
trolled prior to estimating the impact of economic 
expectations. I now present the rationale for such 
controls. 


Federal Policy Outcomes 


In additions to economic tions, policy prefer- 
ences are also hypoth to be a function of the 
public’s assessment of federal policy outcomes. Pol- 
icy outcomes viewed as overly “intrusive” into the 
daily lives of citizens will produce a call for a more 
limited government, whereas perceptions that the 
federal government is failin 5 to do enough on behalf 
of its citizenry will lead to the expressed desire for a 
more active government. To the extent that calls for 
limitation or greater action are synonymous with 
shifts in policy sentiment in a conservative or liberal 
direction, then, the anticipated relationship between 
policy outcomes and policy preferences is negative. 
Once a threshold is met where citizens believe that 
the federal government has gone too far in one 
direction or another (i.e., policy outcomes are either 
too intrusive or not intrusive enough), public opinion 
will react O a oe Manet dedik an 
effort to in the reins of 

Note that the hpo id EUEN between 
policy preferences and policy outcomes is noncon- 
stant. Policy outcomes are only expected to produce 
negative reactions when they are perceived to be 
extreme. Otherwise, I anticipate no causal connec- 
tion. It is also im t to note the distinction 
between the behavior of poli and policy 
outcomes. The former, argued by Stimson (1991b) to 
be a function of policy preferences, ultimately results 
in actual policy outcomes experienced by citizens. 
Given the oft-cited incremental nature of the policy 
process, it is entirely conceivable that a family of 
policies enacted during a time characterized by a 
strongly supportive public mood might one day (per- 
haps many years down the road) be met with equally 
strong opposition. 

In order to capture empirically the intrusive nature 
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of general policy outcomes, I have focused on matters 
of federal spending. Budgets and taxes represent 
“authoritative allocations,” the changes and ratios of 
which should capture the drift of public policy over 
time. To wit, four distinct categories of federal bud- 
geting are examined: domestic ding (the percent- 
age of total federal outlays dedicated to human re- 
sources), defense ding (100% minus the 
ee of total federal outlays dedicated to de- 
), income tax rates for the wealthy (average 
income tax rate of all returns with adjusted gross 
income of one million or more 1986 dollars), and 
federal grants-in-aid to state and local governments 
(the percentage of total state and local revenues 
consisting of federal ts-in-aid). The defense mea- 
sure is reflected so that increases and decreases are 
consistent with those of the other measures; that is, a 
higher percentage for any measure indicates (rough- 
ly) a more intrusive federal government. Should 
these elements of federal policymaking move to- 
gether through time, one could argue that their 
shared pattern is indicative of the nature of the 
federal policy outcomes. Not surprisingly, they do 
move together. All four series increase steadil 
throughout the 1960s, reach plateaus in the mid- 
1970s, and reverse course at the outset of the 1980s. 
Figure 5 presents a measure of federal policy out- 
comes obtained by averaging the four time series just 
discussed. Corresponding in time to the peak of 
policy intrusiveness is a dramatic conservative shift in 
policy preferences—precisely the type of negative 
reaction hypothesized. The visual evidence suggests 
that U.S. public opinion may have reacted negatively 
to policies perceived as overly intrusive. Such a 
reaction may have been due to the fact that at the 
same time many of the Great Society policies enacted 
in the 1960s were coming to full fruition, Americans 
experienced worldwide inflation. Although not un- 
ented, Katona (1975) argues that this was the 
t instance that Americans began to doubt that 
resources could keep pace with worldwide demand. 
A natural reaction to this impression would be a 
desire for the U.S. government to roll back its reach 
and husband its resources. Such an event, then, may 
have served as a “trigger,” touching off a negative 
reaction to the status quo of policy outcomes. Since 
policy outcomes are only presumed to affect policy 
sentiment in the wake of such a reaction, only that 
pan of the measure occurring after the outset of 
year 1975 (the first quarter of which is the front 
end of the plateau witnessed in Figure 5) is included 
in the analysis. Prior to fiscal year 1975:1, the measure 
takes the value of zero." 


Controlling for Other Effects 


As noted, the measure of domestic policy sentiment 
under consideration consists of citizens’ preferences 
across scores of distinct issue arenas. While prefer- 
srices i y Oa lasue arena are conalt  beaneted 
by many “garden-variety”’ political events, the list of 
such events capable of altering preferences across 
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FIGURE 5 
Domestic Policy Sentiment and Federal 





many such issues is likely to be small. Only four 
events during the two decades under analysis (1968- 
88) present themselves as viable candidates: the Viet- 
nam War, Watergate, the Iran hostage crisis, and the 
Iran-Contra affair. Of these, only the first two seem 
to be of a sufficient magnitude to affect Py prefer- 
ences; yet there is no reason not to include dumm: 
bles to control for the possible effects of 


four 


PURSUING AN APPROPRIATE 
MODELING STRATEGY 


To recap, it is anicipated that domestic policy senti- 
ment responds to ges in economic expectations. 
As the public becomes more (or less) secure regarding 
the future conditions of the economy, policy senti- 
ment will shift in a liberal (or conservative) direction. 
In light of the operationalization of these phenom- 
ena, the statistical relationship is expected to be 
positive: increases in economic expectations and do- 
mestic policy sentiment indicate greater optimism 
vis-à-vis the economy and support for more liberal 
policies, respectively. Having seen (in Figure 4) that 
time series representing economic expectations and 
domestic policy sentiment do indeed track together 
through time, we may now turn to a more rigorous 
statistical analysis of the relationship between these 
two processes. 
Both time-series analysts and casual observers will 
come away from Figures 4 and 5 with the impression 
that the realizations of OE suet sentiment, 
economic expectations, and fed olicy outcomes 
tend to drift in one direction or another for extended 
periods of time before reversing course. Statisticians 
refer to such time-serial patterns as “integrated” (or 
additive) . An integrated time series is one 
for which the value of any given point in time may be 
as the sum of all past disturbances. Such a 
diagnosis is critical when choosing amont alternative 
modeling strategies. As Granger and Newbold (1974) 
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demonstrate, the regression of one integrated time 
series on another is biased toward the false rejection 
of the null hypothesis. In other words, real-world 
relationships that may not exist will nonetheless be 
“found” in the data. 

Fortunately, empirical tests are available for deter- 
mining whether an individual time series is inte- 
grated. Referred to as the Dickey-Fuller (DF) and 
Augmented Dickey-Fuller (ADF) tests, these proce- 
dures go a long way toward eliminating the guess- 
work in a critical stage of time series analysis. (For a 
thorough and accessible discussion of these tests, see 
MacKinnon 1990.) In essence, the DF test for deter- 
mining whether a time series is integrated involves 
the on of first differences of the series on its 
lagged levels. If the series is stationary, the regression 
coefficient associated with the lagged levels will be 
negative and significant. The ADF test includes a 
number of lags of the first differences on the right- 
hand side of the regression equation and is appropri- 
ate if the resulting coefficients are significant (Engle 
and Granger 1987) or if the resid from the DF 
regression are serially correlated (MacKinnon 1990). 
Critical values for these tests are greater than normal, 
due to nonstandard distributions, and are reported 
by MacKinnon (1990). 

Based on the appearance of the time series pre- 
sented in Figures 4 and 5, such tests are in order. But 
more importantly, are there a priori theoretical rea- 
sons to expect that domestic policy sentiment, eco- 
nomic expectations, and federal policy outcomes are 
integrated? Regarding domestic policy sentiment, it 
would be difficult to imagine the process as anythin 
but integrated. As Stimson (1991a) notes, policy pref- 
erences reflect not just values but also strategic 
choices for the best way to achieve valued outcomes. 
The only way that citizens will know whether a given 
strategic policy preference is destined to succeed is 
via experimentation. In other words, the incremental 
trial-and-error process of policy implementation dic- 
tates that public opinion regarding the feasibility of 
some strategic choice will evolve slowly. Thus, it is 
unlikely that a general preference for liberal (or 
conservative) policies will reverse itself overnight. By 
the same token, economic expectations are not likely 
to fluctuate quickly around a fixed mean. In light of 
their relationship with economic conditions, the fact 
that most booms and busts come with sustaining 
heads of steam suggests that expectations will not 
shift from Bd padre to pessimism quickly. Finally, 

policy outcomes (as o i 
above) are a function of the incremen ate po EE 
process, such outcomes are integrated virtually 
definition. It is well known, for example, that bud- 
gets are not cooked up from scratch. Instead, policy- 
makers typically begin with last period’s budget and 
make incremental as deemed n x 

The results of Dickey-Fuller tests for the times 
series representing domestic policy sentiment, eco- 
nomic tions, and federal policy outcomes are 
presented in Table 1. T-tests indicate that all three 
series have nonzero means in levels, suggesting the 
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necessity of including constant terms in each DF 
regression. Note also that all three series have zero 
means after first-differencing, LPNS, that all three 
exhibit zero mean drift. In each of the integration 
tests on levels, the constant term is nonsignificant, s0 
that the inclusion of a linear time trend is unneces- 
sary. For domestic policy sentiment, serial correlation 
of the error terms forced two lags of changes into the 
equation. In no case is it possible to reject the null of 
integration in levels; thus, all three series are inte- 
grated. 

The order of integration is tested by examining the 
stationarity of each series after first-differencing. A 
time series that is integrated in levels but stationary in 
changes is first-order integrated (typically denoted I 
(1)). And as Table 1 demonstrates, domestic policy 
sentiment, economic expectations, and federal policy 
outcomes all exhibit stationary changes. Results of 
the Dickey-Fuller tests provide strong evidence, 
then, that all three time series are first-order integrat- 
ed. 

A common solution to the “problem” of integration 
adopted by many analysts is to take first differences 
of a time series. Each time point is thus represented 
not as the level of the time series at time t but, rather, 
the change from t — 1 to t. This operation typically 
converts an integrated process into a stationary one, 
that is, a time series with finite variance around an 
identifiable mean. Although many analysts believe 
that relationships exist among different processes 
represented as levels ought to survive when ex- 
pressed in terms of changes, King disagrees: ‘Differ- 
encing can cancel out the: systematic component 
[relating one time series to another] . . . . Thus, as a 
nearly general rule, models based on differenced 
series tend to fit less and have higher standard errors 
and less stable coefficient values” (1989, 181). Indeed, 
a familiar cry among critics of “prewhitening” tech- 
niques is that we are “throwing out the baby with the 
bathwater.” 

In effect, modeling changes in the dependent mea- 
sure as a function of (lagged) changes in the indepen- 
dent variables assumes that the effect of innovations 
in the explanatory series never last more than one 
time period. Consider, for example, a sharp one- 

decline in economic expectations that is sus- 
tained indefinitely. If the hypothesized relationship 
between economic expectations and policy Lge 
ences is correct, such a shock should produce a 
conservative drift in policy sentiment. But if the 
movement to the right is not realized within a single 
three-month time period (i.e., if the resulting conser- 
vative shift takes place gradually over several quar- 
ters), a model based only on changes will miss the full 
response. Domestic policy sentiment may move ina 
conservative direction over a number of 
consistent with the new pessimistic level of economic 
expectations, eventually achieving and maintaining 
an ap p (conservative) level of its own. View- 
ing the hypothesized relationship between policy 
preferences and economic expectations in these terms 
(in which changes in policy sentiment are presumed 
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TABLE 1 
Series Properties and Integration Tests 








Mean In first differences 
T-test for mean = 0 

Integration test, levels* 
Constant 


Levels, apose 1 period 
T-statistl 


Changes, lagged 1 perlod 

Changes, lagged 2 perlods 

Durbin—Watson 

Bre : — 
Lung-Box Q (24 d.f.)? 13.77 24.77 


-1.33 -1.13 
—12.36"" -9.99* 

2.18 2.01 

Llung Box Q (24 d.f.) 26.52 26.79 


Note The Domestic Policy Sentrment mdex is composed of 60 different domestic policy sues. It ıs a quarterly series based on the mdex and method 

developed by Strmson (1991a) for annual data. See text and Note 3. 

The Economic Expectations mdex us the predicted value from the regression of the 5-year busmess expectations measure (based on a contaned 

m the Univermty of Michigan’s Index of Consumer Sentiment) on 4 standard messures of the economy; leadmg economic madicators (current), and next 
s indicators. 





pe i s e one paaatae 
verage o€ federal grants-in-aid. 
“For the mtegration testa of each series in tts levels, the dependent nt equation Ia the differences of the senes. 
his Catatate: the Dickey: Paller kie ubed t Gaterining whether the sanes ia integmtel Por For all senes, this statistic fails to reject the null of 


miegraton. 

“The Breusch (1978) and Godfrey (1978) statistic, in these analyses, meesures first-order serial correlation among the error terms and 1s appropriate when 

a lagged observation of the dependent vanable appears on the nght-hand side of the regressson equation. The test statustic has a chi-squared distrfbubon 

with one of freedom. 

“A t Ljung-Box Q statistic in these tests Indicates that the tme series has been reduced to white noise. 

‘Por the integration test of each senes after taking first differences, the dependent variable is the “second differences” (first differences of the 
first-dfferenced senes) of each series. 

ATDA aaa (DE ese 14 noed tee eres ete Henek (cio terre ole oF iene) tale preted Kae al thee gery, sine staal 

ehy ee SRS that he eenia- Bo mae In diañges ànd ee CS Ob 11n Iyela, 


p< 
"p< F Dickey-Puller distribution (nonnormal). 





to be a function of both previous changes in, and rection portion of the model. Specifically, error cor- 
levels of, economic expectations) ppan the appro- rection models presume that there exists an equilib- 
priateness of an error correction m rium state’* in which the levels of the time series are 
typically located vis-à-vis one another. If a shock 
disturbs this moving equilibrium by forcing the series 


SPECIFYING A DOMESTIC farther apart (or closer together) than “normal,” this 

POLICY SENTIMENT ERROR equilibrium error is corrected over the long term as 

CORRECTION MODEL the dependent process targets a new level consistent 
with the equilibrium state. 


Error correction models were first introduced by Due to the natures of economic expectations and 
Davidson and colleagues (1978) in a study of the domestic policy sentiment, I believe it is appropriate 
relationship between income and consumptioninthe to conceive of the relationship between the two 
United Kingdom. In general terms, error correction phenomena in terms of error correction. Economic 
models are appropriate when a priori theory dictates expectations are singular in nature, arising from 
that the dependent variable under analysis exhibit citizens’ evaluations of the U.S. economy. As evalu- 
short-term changes in response to changes in the ations change, expectations may respond with little 
independent variable or variables as well as long- delay. Domestic policy sentiment, on the other hand, 
term levels consistent with those of the independent arises from the preferences of citizens across scores of 
variable or variables. The notion of a “moving equi- distinct issue arenas. I have hypothesized that policy 
librium” captures the essence of the levels (or long- preferences are (in part) driven by economic expecta- 
term) relationship, which is the actual error cor- tions; but I am assuming that citizens will be more 
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likely to see the direct impact of a changing economic 
environment on some issues (e.g., federal aid for 
minorities) faster than others (e.g., gun control). In 
other words, some policy issues may be more “‘eco- 
nomically salient” than others. Thus, the shared 
variance across distinct policy arenas that constitutes 
domestic policy sentiment is likely to be slow to 
respond completely to changing economic expecta- 
tions. The lack of a complete short-term response 
suggests that ilibrium errors may evolve; and if 
the relationship I have hypothesized to exist is valid, 
those errors will be corrected over the long term. 

A simple bivariate error correction model may be 
expressed as follows: 


AY; = BAX; -1 — BAY:-1— B3X:-1-y) +e. (1) 


Equation 1 relates current changes in Y to both lagged 
changes in X and the degree to which the lagged 
levels of Y and X are outside of their equilibrium 
relationship. The coefficient on the error correction 
component (in parentheses) measures the rate at 
which di are corrected, while y represents 
the unknown (and inestimable) constant “spread” 
between the variables in their equilibrium state. Note 
that the SrA f, captures the short-term rela- 
tionship between Y and X, while £, measures their 
long-term association." 

Consistent with the hypotheses expressed, a sin- 
gle-equation error correction model of domestic pol- 
icy sentiment was estimated. Current changes in 
aggregate policy preferences were modeled as a func- 
tion of short-term changes in, as well as long-term 
levels of, economic expectations and federal policy 
outcomes.*® In addition, four dummy variables rep- 
resenting the Vietnam War, Wa te, the Iran hos- 
tage crisis, and the Iran-Contra ir were included 
(the first two controlling for possible short- and 
long-term effects, the latter two controlling for short- 
term effects only).’” Finally, the time series represent- 
ing the political component of five-year business 
expectations (Figure 3) was included, as well. Results 
of this analysis are ted in Table 2. 

As is evident in Table 2, the only phenomena to 
register statistically significant short-term effects on 
domestic policy sentiment are the contemporaneous 
changes in economic expectations and the lagged (by 
one quarter) changes of federal policy outcomes. This 
finding demonstrates nari | the relatively im- 
pee nature of domestic policy preferences, at 
east regarding short-term effects. Indeed, one must 
remember that the short-term impact of policy out- 
comes on policy sentiment is exaggerated, since the 
policy measure is only “switched on” during a time 
when such outcomes are presumed to exert their 
greatest (or only) effect. The error correction coeffi- 
cient, associated with lagged levels of domestic policy 
sentiment, indicates that equilibrium errors are cor- 
rected at the rate of nearly 70% per quarter. This 
implies that domestic policy sentiment responds to 

ilibrium errors relatively quickly, leaving only 
30% of the disequilibrating shock present after two 
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Table 2 


Estimating a Single-Equation Error Correction 
Model of U.S. Domestic Policy Sentiment 








16* ( .07) 


~14.34* (6.80) 


—.87* ( 11) 
.26** ( .04) 
~13.05** (2.86) 
5.77* (2.10) 


40.55** (7.95) 





Variables norsignif- 
dashes) were from the model. 
S 

Q mdicates that the modets remduals have been 
to white noise.) First-order ARCH = .000. (The 
first-order au conditional test stattsic m- 
dicates that the estimated model produces no dustering of large or small 
residuals.) 


‘tp < ©. 
“p< Ol 





quarters, 9% after three, 2.7% after four, and so on. 
Finally, the error correction model passes several 
diagnostic tests, including those for serial correlation 
and hetereoscedasticity. 

The finding of a contemporaneous (short-term) 
relationship between domestic policy sentiment and 
economic expectations raises a reasonable question 
regarding the proper orientation for an arrow of 
causality. Generally speaking, one tends to be more 
comfortable with a temporal seguence, such that past 
events “cause” present events. Yet in this error 
correction model, current (quarterly) changes in pol- 
icy sentiment appear to be a function of current 
(quarterly) changes in economic tions. This 
association may lead one to wonder whether the 
“true” relationship between the two phenomena is 
one in which changes in policy sentiment cause 
changes in economic expectations. Such a scenario, 
however, makes little theoretical sense. It is difficult 
to imagine the process by which the changing policy 
preferences of citizens concerning such issues as gun 
control or federal aid for education might drive their 
feelings of economic security. Furthermore, it is 
worth noting that had I been able to aggregate on a 
monthly (rather than quarterly) basis, a temporal 
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sequence relating past changes in economic expecta- 
tions to current changes in domestic policy sentiment 
may have emerged. Finally, I condu diagnostic 
tests that suggest economic expectations is exoge- 
nous to domestic policy sentiment. 

The single-equation error correction model of do- 
mestic policy sentiment suggests the following equa- 
tion: 


ADPS, = 40.55 + .16*AEE, — 14.34* Apo, — 1 
— .67*DPS;_1 + .26*EE; -1 — 13.05*POL -1 
+ 5.77*viET; -1 + &, 


where DPS is domestic policy sentiment, POL is 
federal policy outcomes, EE is economic expectations, 
and viet is the Vietnam War dummy. Rewriting this 
equation in error correction form produces the fol- 
lowing: 


ADPS, = 40.55 + .16*AEE, — 14.34*APOL — 1 
— .67(DPS; -1 — -39*EE; -1 + 19.48*Poly -1 
= 8.61 *VIET; = 1) + G1, 


where the portion of the equation in parentheses 
represents the error correction component of domes- 
tic policy sentiment. According to the model, domes- 
tic policy sentiment will be in an equilibrium relation- 
ship vis-a-vis economic expectations, federal policy 
outcomes, and the (post-)Vietnam political environ- 
ment when this expression is equal to zero. Any 
shock to this equilibrium relationship will be cor- 
rected by changes in domestic policy sentiment at the 
rate of 67% per quarter, beginning one quarter after 
the shock is experienced. 

Interpreting the coefficients in the error correction 
model is a straightforward matter. Starting in an 
equilibrium state and holding all else constant, as- 
sume that economic expectations improves by five 
points ara an 8% increase, based on the variance 
of the series during the time period under observa- 
tion) and that such a change in outlook is maintained. 
The short-term impact of this oe will be a con- 
temporaneous (i.e., same-quarter) shift in do- 
mestic policy sentiment of .8 points, or approximately 
3%. Since domestic policy sentiment and economic 

tions maintain an equilibrium relationship 
when the lagged level of E sentiment is equal to 
slightly more than one-third of the lagged level of 
expectations,” the resulting disequilibrium will be 
characterized by policy preferences that are too con- 
servative (i.e., too low on a scale on which higher 
scores indicate more liberal values). In order to cor- 
rect this di ium, domestic policy sentiment 
will ultimately shift in a liberal direction (increase) by 
an additional 1.95 points, or slightly less than 7%. 
This reequilibration will take place over a number of 
quarters, with the t portion (67%) coming one 
quarter after the initial shock. Thus, domestic policy 
sentiment will increase (move in a liberal direction) 
by 1.31 points one quarter after the jump in economic 
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expectations, then .43 points (or 67% of the remain- 
ing di ibrium, .64 points), then .14 points, and 
so on. The total short- and long-term impact of a 
five-point change in economic tions on do- 
mestic policy sentiment, then, will be a shift in policy 
sentiment of 2.75 points, realized over approximately 
five quarters. 


CONCLUSION 


This analysis suggests that the meandering course 
that public opinion (conceived of as domestic policy 
sentiment) follows through time is not random but, 
rather, driven by important economic and political 
phenomena. It has been demonstrated that once the 
effect of policy outcomes in the 1970s and 1980s is 
controlled, domestic policy sentiment responds 
strongly to changes in economic expectations. As the 
American public views the future economy pessimis- 
tically, conservative domestic policies gain greater 
favor. Conversely, an optimistic economic outlook 
results in greater support for liberal domestic policies. 

This has important implications for both students 
and practitioners of American politics. From the 
eal ses of poli and citizen activists, the 

owledge that the public’s willingness to support 
certain policy initiatives is directly related to percep- 
tions of the economy offers considerable strategic 
guidance. Once might conclude, for example, that 
efforts at initiating liberal policies are ill advised 
during troubled economic times. By the same token, 
supporters of conservative domestic policies may 
benefit from the assumption that the public is more 
likely to accept their initiatives in the midst of an 
economic downturn. The same principles apply 
epay well during good economic times: supporters 

liberal policies are more likely to encounter an 
acquiescent public, whereas conservative policymak- 
ers and activists might be better off waiting for 
another day. Economic expectations, then, play a 
critical role in the opening and closing of the “policy 
windows” through which the makers and advocates 
of policy initiatives must move (Kingdon 1984). 

For students of American politics, this study sug- 
gests that it is no longer possible to treat public 
opinion as an exogenous phenomenon. Many theo- 
rists and empiricists have long assumed that policy 
preferences, albeit of critical importance to the policy 
process, reside outside, rather than inside, the system 
of policymaking. My analysis sits in direct contrast: 
both economic expectations (and by implication the 
economic policies enacted by the government) and 
federal lic policymaking are capable of changing 
the public’s domestic policy sentiment. This knowl- 
edge may have a profound effect on how analysts of 
American public opinion and policy approach their 


ects. 

While this effort has made inroads into the study of 
policy preferences, it is by no means the final word 
on the subject. One would be hard pressed to believe 
that economic expectations and federal policy making 
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alone affect domestic policy sentiment. Future analy- 
ses will undoubtedly feature better-specified models, 
as well as superior operationalizations of both eco- 
nomic expectations and domestic se ag ciara 
Nonetheless, in light of the oars dings it is 
difficult to conceive of any model of policy sentiment 
that does not allow for the powerful effects of eco- 


nomic expectations. 


NOTES 


I thank Jim Stimson and Thom Yantek for their advice and 
helpful comments on earlier drafts of this a 

1. Some readers may note that a hypothesis linking greater 
economic security with an increased willingness to 
liberal domestic policies echoes the fundamental idea of 
Inglehart (1971). Borrowing from Maslow’s (1970) notion of a 
needs hierarchy, Ingiehart presumes that “individuals pursue 
various goals in hierarchical order—gtving maximum atten- 
tion to the things they sense to be the most important 
unsatisfied needs at a given time” (1971, 991). Inglehart then 
proceeds to develop a generational model in an effort to 
demonstrate that age cohorts raised in an environment of 
relattve economic security will be less concerned with eco- 
nomic issues in favor of a more “postmaterialist’” agenda. 
While this work shares the starting point of In —as well 
as that of Dalton (1988), ee Sirgy (1986)— 
the destination is altogether different: rather than unidirec- 
tional, mtergenerational evolution, I anticipate a cyclical (in a 
loose sense of the word, implying only back-and-forth move- 
ment), mtragenerational dynamic. When faced with a per- 
ceived downturn in the economy, the same generation that 


ee ee dunng 
good economic times is Hkely to swing to the ideological 
dght. 


2. For a complete description of this process, see Stimson 
1991a, chap. 3. Note, however, that I here use a sligh 


different al In addition to working beckward throu, 
time from the most recent quarter (1968:1), the new 
also starts with the earliest tme (1968:2) and proceeds 


to the most recent, averaging two resulting time series 
before producing an iterated solution. 

3. Stimson’s (19912) analysis deals exclusively with annual 
data, covering the time period 1956-89. Since the algorithm 
used to create the time series depends upon the presence of 
multiple ttems per time period, my decision to aggregate at 
the level of forces me to restrict m pes ariaa 

for w se hare "he most pubie -ophion 

(1968:2-88:1). Repeated e eae ben 
time fafled due to a lack of sufficient observations prior to 
1968. And even for the years under analysis, it was necessary 
to add 29 interpolated admimistrations of 24 different survey 
items. Failing to do so results in a time series considerably 
more noisy than the one shown in Figure 1. Note that the 
addition of the in ted observations accounts for 3.7% of 
the total data base; Ee cue: apod 
values in a time series of 80 observa 

Ft Geen oF hee RE Reali see 
Stimson, 1991a. 

5. As it turns out, such a distinction between long- and 
short-term economic evaluations is, at least operationally, 
rather trivial. Included among the ICS survey items is one that 
nals fespondents to assess shorter (ane yeas) COTE PAP: 
ness conditions. The product-moment correlation between 
the resulting time senes and the long-term business cond 
tions series is .95. Nonetheless, I stick to my guns on 
theoretical grounds: a survey item asking individuals to 
long-term is more to capture what I seek. 

6. Although scientists have in the past restricted 
themselves to models of consumer sentiment (and other 
phenomena) that presume that lagging or coincidental mea- 


sures of the economy are most appropriate, tt is worth noting 
that the U.S. government has, since 1989, included a measure 
of consumer confidence—the Conference Board’s Index of 
Consumer Expectations—among its leading indicators of the 

economy. Indeed, it makes little sense to presume a prospec- 
telp orena pubic ein hen prceed o daon a ude! 
that predicts current consumer sentiment on the basis of last 
quarter’s economic conditions. And as is demonstrated by 
MacKuen, Erikson, and Stimson (1991), consumer sentiment 
appears to respond not to current or lagged economic condi- 
tions but, rather to leadmg indicators of the economy. Never- 
theless, the distinction between leading, coincidental, and 
lagging models is limited to the realm of theory. The ttime 
series of residuals resulting from all three approaches corre- 
late with one another at the average rate of .90. Thus, the 
choice of modeling strategy is statistically irrelevant. 

7. This modeling strategy depends upon zero covariance 
between the economic and political components of business 
expectations. If they were to covary, the estimated effects of 
economic conditions on business expectations as captured via 
Hnear regression would be biased; and it follows that the 
predicted values (Le, economic expectations) based on the 
economic measures will be incorrect. To test for covanance, I 
regressed business expectations on four measures of the 
objective economy and the time series of the University of 
Michigan’s Survey of Consumer Attitudes, the latter serving 
as a surrogate for the political component. I then generated 
predicted values based only on the coefficients associated 
with the objective measures. The resulting serles correlates 
with one generated by only the economic measures at the rate 
of .96, suggesting that covariance between the political and 
economic components is not present. 

8. Although the decision to aggregate quarterly restricts 
this analysis to the years 1968-88, both time series may be 
aggreated annually back to 1956 for the purpose of determin- 
ing whether the pattern exhibited in Figure 4 is maintamed. 
Having done so, I am pleased to report that the product- 
moment correlation between the annual series (1956-88) is 
.81. The correlation between the quarterly series presented in 
Figure’ 4 is .69. 

9. The mean intercorrelation coefficient for the four time 
series is 53. 

10. In the analysis, this time series is scored as a “step” 
function, taking a new value only at the outset of a new fiscal 
year. This method of operationahzation is due to its 
greater similarity with the actual (annual) budgetary process. 
Nonetheless, I ran the complete analysis with an mterpolated 
measure of federal expenditures; and the differences in coef- 
ficients were nonsignificant. 

11. My primary motivation here is to improve the estima- 
tion of the relationship between economic expectations and 
policy sentiment. Such a relationship is not strengthened by 
the inclusion of the policy measure. Indeed, quite the contrary 
is true. The coefficient on economic expectations is cut by 
one-third in a model that includes the policy outcomes time 


` series, but the overall fit of the model is improved substan- 


12. Theorizing about, and estima with some precision, 


the degree to which these events domestic policy 
sentiment 1s beyond my scope here. In the that 
follows, I seek only to control for the possible that 


these events may have registered. 
13. See MacKinnon, 1990 for a complete discussion of the 
are aha oes aide A aly 
is used here m a less formal sense than is 
a eae E e implying only that the phenom- 
SE e a ee tied to 


mis. For payne reading on error correction models, see 
Beck n.d.; Engle and Granger 1987; Hall and Henry 1988, Durr 
nd., and Ostrom and Smith n.d. 

16. In an effort to a igh sae) 
short-tenn effects, I vector autoregresaions as 
tools, following the procedures outlined by En ond 
Granger (1987). 
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17. The inclusion of dummy variables in error correction 
models warrants more care than is exercised (see 
Durr n.d.). Specifically, such variables not be switched 
on and off abruptly (Le., jumping from zero to one and back) 
but, rather, should mimic the events represented, growing 
and/or decaying exponentially. Furthermore, dummy vari- 
ables representing phenomena to exercise a long- 
term (reequilibrating) effect should never be switched off. For 
example, to the extent that Vietnam affected policy prefer- 
ences in the long term, it is assumed that “post-Vietnam” is 

“post- Vietnam” —whether 1975 or 1985. In other words, the 


long-term equilibrium relationship anticipated is that between 
preferences and a politcal environment that inchides 
Vietnam in its past. To wit, the four dummy variables 


inctuded in the estimation of the error correction model of 
cheb pe SH 


to a peak value of one at 
` 1970:2 E that value throughout. This corre- 


sponds to the 4 May 1970 shootings at Kent State Univer- 
sity, an event that brought the war home. (Those more 
comfortable with an earlier starting date are reminded that 
since my analysis begins with the second of 1968, 
A SAB © aie SaS aes t point and 

to maintain that value throughout would be 
EGE ORE wan ie Geant 

2. Watergate, growing exponentially to a peak value of one at 
1974:3 ( ding to Nixon’s resignation in August of 
1974) and maintaining that value throughout. 

3. The Iran hostage crisis, ee ep ee 
(corresponding to the taking of hostages in November of 
1979) and returning to zero entially, starting at 
1981:1 (corresponding with tie release of the hostages). 

4. Iran-Contra, jumping from zero to one at 1986:2 (corre- 
sponding to the November 1986 Ronald Reagan press 
conference) and remaining at one, since the analysis only 
extends to 1988:1. 


18. If economic tions were driven in the short term 
by domestic policy sentiment (whether in the form of feed- 
back or some other processes beyond my imagination), a 
block of policy sentiment (expreased in differences) would be 
significant in an unrestricted vector autoregression of current 
changes in economic expectations. Evidence of a long-term 
aodalo Would Fe a signifier eqedinlent on ihe bered 
levels of economic expectations in the same. Neither scenario 
proves to be the case. 

19. Plus some unknown constant, which is presumed to 
east but cannot be estimated. 
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POLARITY AND INTERNATIONAL STABILITY 


I 


shift from a multipolar to a bipolar system. He argued for attention to the offenst 


n his article in the June 1991 issue of this Review, Ted Hopf challenged the argument that bipolar 
systems are inherently more stable than multipolar configurations of power. He reported that the 
international situation in sixteenth century Europe became only marginally more stable with a 


balance, 


rather than systemic polarity. Manus Midlarsky accounts for Hopf’s findings, and for evidence of 
multipolarity and increased conflict in the early seventeenth and twentieth centuries, by proposing a 
relationship between polarity and war that is contingent on scarcity of desired international resources. 

Midlarsky argues for more attention to contingent 


relationships 
current and future probabilities of conflict in a multipolar world. Hopf responds by pointing out the 


need for 


and draws implications for 


further development of Midlarsky’s analysis, the possible compatibility between Midlarsky’s 


formulation and his own focus on the offensive-defenstve balance, and the desirability of a productive 


unity of the two research programs. 


COMMENT 


Ted Hopf (1991) is to be commended for his use of 
systematic methods to examine a hypothesized rela- 
tionship between polarity and international stability. 
His use of historical materials, statistics, and dimen- 
sions of comparison all appear to be satisfactory. I 
accept his conclusion concerning the absence of a 
relationship between polarity and stability for his 
time period of investigation. I also accept his mea- 
surement of international stability by various war 
indicators. In fact, for purposes of this critique, I will 
assume that all is well within the confines of his 
study, as far as it goes. The basic problem with his 
article is that it does not go far enough. That difficulty 
is compounded by the implications that Hopf draws 
for a benign multipolar future that simply cannot be 
accepted at face value, given the confines of his 
analysis. 

My purpose is twofold. First, I will demonstrate the 
problems of inference incurred by the limited theo- 
retical and empirical domain of Hopf’s study. Sec- 
ond, by widening that domain, I seek to introduce an 
entire literature Sat on the face of it, may not appear 
to be especially relevant to the issue oP and 
international stability but, in fact, may be critical to 
that relationship. 

Hopf purports to demonstrate the irrelevance of 
polarity to stability by comparing two adjacent time 
periods in the European system, one multipolar 
(1495-1521) and the other bipolar (1521-1559). His 
finding of virtually no o le difference between 
the two periods in various indicators of warfare, 
contrary to Waltz’s (1979) arguments, is taken as 
confirmation of the irrelevance of polarity to interna- 
tional stability. He further states that this finding 
implies a relatively peaceful multipolar future. Aban- 
doning the polarity variable because of its seeming 
failure to predict aya T in warlike behavior 
between the two Hopf turns primarily to the 
offense—defense finds greater explana- 


ower in this variable. But was he justified in 
abandonment? 


tory 
that 


A CONTINGENT RELATIONSHIP 
BETWEEN POLARITY AND STABILITY 


pied AF ae the relationship between polarity and 
ty as if it were unconditional, that is, as if there 
are no variables upon which that relationship is 
contingent. In that view, finding no difference be- 
tween a multipolar and bipolar period in regard to 
war dooms the hypothesis to perdition or, in our 
lexicon, di ion. But if there are studies find- 
ing that this relationship—at least analytically, if not 
empirically—is indeed contingent on a third variable, 
then one cannot so readily reject the hypothesized 
relationship. And this, in effect, was found in my 
studies of the relationship between polarity and sys- 
temic stability (Midlarsky 1988, chaps. 3 and 4; Midlar- 
sky 1989). aeaa of an unconditional relationship, 
the association between polarity and international 
stability was found to be contingent on the scarcity of 
international desiderata. If such desiderata are abun- 
dant in the international , then there is not 
much, if any, difference een the stability of 
bipolar and multipolar systems. “Under scarcity con- 
ditions, however, there is a great difference between 
the two, with the multipolar condition tending to- 
ee instability, the greater the scarcity of 
desired commodities. Bipolarity is not subject to such 
constraint, experiencing stability whether under con- 
ditions of scarcity or abundance. 

This contin relationship between polarity and 
stability was cored using a probabilistic relation- 
ship between scarcity and inequality. In multipolar 
systems, the greater the scarcity of desiderata, the 

ter the in ity between most- and least- 
vored actors. inequality can then lead to envy 
by the less-favored actors and the rupture or forma- 
tion of alliance bonds targeting as “enemy” the most 
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favored international actor. Bipolar systems experi- 
ence rene between:the two poles regardless of 
scarcity conditions. Possibilities for direct negotiation 
and fine-tuning between the two blocs add directly to 
the equalization process. 

Now how does this contingent relationship play 
out in the context of Hopfs study? One must first 
examine the overall environment of scarcity or abun- 
dance in his chosen time periods. This is especially 
important, of course, for the multipolar condition, 
perhaps subject to scarcity-induced inequality and 
instability. Using sources cited by Hopf, alas, there is 
no reason to that the two periods—one bipolar 
and the other multipolar—should behave differently 
with regard to indicators of stability. Both periods are 
part of an overall period of expansion in the Euro- 
eos and world systems that Braudel dates at least 

1470, if not 1450 (1972-73, vol. 2, 893). The end 
of this period of strong oe and prosperity 
coincided approximately with the ending of the six- 
teenth century if not later in the early seventeenth 
century, as economic processes slowed and, in some 
instances, a reversed course. Thus, Hopf’s 
overall ttme period of 1495-1559 is well within this 
period of abundance. Bipolar and multipolar systems 
should exhibit no significant differences regarding 
stability under this condition of abundance—as, in 
fact, they do not in his analysis. 

Consider this period of expansion in more detail. 
The New World was discovered in 1492, engendering 
a vast new set of opportunities (es y for plun- 
der) to be exploited by Spain, Portugal, and England 
within the context of an already-burgeoning prosper- 
ity. France was in the process of state building after 
the successful expulsion of the English from virtuall 
all of their French possessions during the fifteen 
century. Successful rationalization of tax collection 
and a general increase in government revenue char- 
acterized this period. Braudel, for example, quotes 
one Gilles Caster, who tells us that “energy returned 
to Toulouse in the years 1460-1470” and also writes 
that this city experienced a full century (1460-1560) of 
prosperity (1972-73, vol. 2, 895). 

Concerning Venice, one of the poles of the multi- 
polar system identified by Hopf, Braudel writes: 


In Venice, which I have studied in some 
detail, I am im , for example, by the scale of public 

and decoration in the city after 1450: the replace- 
ment of the wooden bridges over the canals by stone 
bridges, the digging of the great wall near the church of 
Santa Maria di Brolio in August, 1445, the construction in 
May, 1459 of the new loggia in loco Rivoalto, where the 
weavers’ shops were demolished to make way for the 
extension to the Doges’ Palace. “The city increases in 
beauty every day” notes a document of 1494, “let us 
hope people will respect its beauties.” (1972-73, vol. 2, 
894-95). 


Lane concurs: “The general economic growth of the 
sixteenth century affected Venice most strikingly by 

ding the markets for her manufactures” (1973, 
309). The Ottoman Empire, too, was expanding dur- 
ing this period. Concerning its effects on Venice, 
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Lane writes: “The power of a sultan ruling from the 
walls of Vienna to Arabia and to the border of 
Morocco turned Constantinople into a flourishing 
city again. Its population rose from lese then 100,000 
in 1453 to about 700,000 in 1580, and the wealth of the 
sultan’s court made it a major market for Venetian 
merchandise” (p. 304). Only in central Europe was 
the prosperity enjoyed by the elite mitigated by a 
rising t wrath that would have strong implica- 
tions beyond this period (Huppert 1986, 82-88). 

Braudel summarizes the economic activity of the 
sixteenth century: “A slow but powerful upsurge 
favoured the advance of the material economy and of 
everything d dent on it. It was the secret of the 
fundamental healthiness of the economy. ‘In the 
sixteenth century’ Earl J. Hamilton once told me, 
‘every wound heals over” (1972-73, vol. 2, 893). In 
consequence of this fundamental health, “the con- 
stant pressure of the mounting secular trend clearly 
appears to have encouraged the growth first of terri- 
torial states and then of empires” (pp. 895-96). This is 
in marked contrast to later periods, such as the first 
several decades of the seventeenth cen and those 
immediately preceding the onset of World War I, as I 
shall demonstrate shortly. 

At one level, then, given this state of increasing 
abundance and expansion, Hopf’s finding concern- 
ing polarity can be understood as a confirmation of 
the contingent relationship between polarity and 
stability. The theory predicts little if any difference in 
warlike behavior between bipolarity and multipolar- 
ity under conditions of abundance and this is pre- 
cisely what Hopf found. At another level, however, 
his findin can be viewed as a confirmation of the 
obvious; without substantial variation on the 
contingent variable of concern—namely, the extent of 
scarcity or abundance—one simply would not expect 
any difference between his two time periods of anal- 
ysis. Another period is required for comparative 
purposes—one subject to contractions or at least one 
in which significant scarcities appear. If such a mul- 
tipolar period exists in relative temporal proximity to 
the others, then it can contribute variation and ex- 
pand the empirical test. 

One can choose an earlier multipolar time period 
demonstrating significant scarcites for comparative 
onl poe but information availability is circum- 

prior to 1495, the beginning of Hopf’s period 
of analysis. Among time periods ent to his— 
that is, after 1559—the first serious choice is pre- 
sented by the beginning decades of the seventeenth 
century, as the first s ent period during which 
scarcities were evident. The expansions of the pre- 
ceding century had slowed and contractions now 
began to appear. Again, Braudel informs us of gen- 
eral conditions in the Mediterranean region but 
which had echoes throughout the whole of Europe: 


There is no doubt that during the fifteenth century, 
when the population was small, new land became avail- 
able to the peasants of the Mediterranean. It was a time 
of on, or rather of recovery of a former prosper- 
ity, that of the thirteenth century. An agricultural revo- 
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lution undoubtedly preceded and supported all the ex- 
pansionist movements of the sixteenth century as 
Ruggiero Romano has rightly argued. But in the end this 
forward movement was brought to a halt by the very 
inelasticity of agriculture, under the same conditions as 
in the thirteenth century. The reclaimed land often gave 
ERRE deer The number of mouths to feed was 
more quickly than the resources and the logic 
of later Malthusian arguments was already visible. . 
The basic explanation must He in the inelasticity of 
agricultural production. It had reached its ceiling and the 
result of this impasse was to be the “refeudalization” of 
the seventeenth century, an agricultural revolution in 
reverse. (1972-73, vol. 1, 426-27) 


Regarding central Europe of the early seventeenth 
century, W BAe on among others, points to pop- 
wation and the agricultural crises of that 
period (972, 28). In England, too, such processes led 
to a class of unskilled urban poor and increases in the 
work-dependent working population (Wrightson 
1982, 138-40). Other references to population growth 
and its economic co ences can be found in 
Briggs and Slack (Briggs 1983, 122; Slack 1985, 181- 
82). In short, the situation that faced Europe in the 
early seventeenth century was radically different 
from that of the preceding century. Instead of an 
expanding period of the formation of states, empires, 
and thriving economies, Europe faced a set of con- 
straints that prevented such ye apa and indeed, 
in certain instances, actually | mtractions. 

A consequence of this overall process was the 
“deeply felt crisis of 1619-1623” (Braudel 1972-73, 
vol. 2, 893). Although there were earlier downturns 
in the sixteenth century, Braudel singles out no other 
in this fashion for its severity. Additionally, for 
Central Europe, no other downturn has the in a 
tude shown in Braudel’s graph of money d - 
tions, especially for Austria, initially and subse- 
quently, the single most heavily involved great 
power in the Thirty Years’ War (1972-73, vol. 1, 528). 
This was one of the economic crises that led Braudel 
to the general observation, “In fair weather, family 
quarrels came to the fore; when times were bad, war 
was declared a t the Infidel” (1972-73, vol. 2, 
898). Wars of latter type reflecting religious or 
ideological differences during this period (e.g., the 
Austro—Turkish War, the Thirty Years’ War) were far 
more intense and enduring than those among states 
with like-minded world views. 

Only in its multipolar status was this period similar 
to its sixteenth-century counterparts. The Ottoman 
Empire, the Habsburgs (Austria and Spain), Den- 
mark, the Catholic League, the Protestant Union, the 
United Provinces (Netherlands), England, France, 
and Sweden all were polar actors during this period. 

My understanding of polarity in this context is 
straightforward. To as a pole of the system, 
any state (or coalition of states) must be able to mount 
an effecttve—in the sense of having a reasonable 
probability of success—amilitary engagement with any 
other state (or coalition) of the system. By this stan- 
dard, the early seventeenth century is multipolar in 
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the extreme. For example, the Catholic League, a 
coalition of smaller Catholic states with Bavaria as its 
mainstay, was able to field an army of 30,000 under 
Tilly early in the Thirty Years’ War in 1620 (Parker 
1984, 61). This army was quite successful against its 
Protestant opponents (army sizes of this magnitude 
were typical of the time period) (Hale 1985, 63). Later 
in the seventeenth century and durin eee Thirty 


Years’ War, army sizes increased so t only the 
larger and most deeply involved powers such as 
Austria, France, and Sweden could compete effec- 


tively. At their heights of activity in the war, Sweden 
had approximately 100,000 men in the field; France, 
125,000; and Austria, 151,000 (Parker 1984, 100, 133, 
147). Even by this more exacting standard—effec- 
wer: controlling for size, extractive capacity, and 
resolve as the result of intense involvement in the 
conflict—the system still is multipolar but not to the 
same extent as earlier. Further descriptions can be 
found in Langer 1980, Pagés 1970, Polisensky 1971 
and 1978, Rabb 1972 and 1975, Steinberg 1966, and 
Wedgwood 1938. 

Had Hopf used the early seventeenth-century mul- 
tipolar period reflecting significant scarcities to com- 
pare with his previous two—one multipolar and the 
other bipolar—he might have reached a radically 
different conclusion. The Thirty Years’ War of 
1618-48 (beginning its intense phase in 1621) is 
clearly relevant. The number of battle deaths and 
duration associated with this war alone would have 
established a clear distinction between multipolarity 
under scarcity versus the same system under relative 
abundance. Of central importance here, the much 
greater instability of m ae larity under scarcity 
when compared with bipolarity would also have 
become evident. 

Most interesting about the instability of multipolar- 
ity under scarcity conditions is that one can see the 
dangers without necessarily having to derive the 
relationship formally, as I did. The period preceding 
World War I is a case in point. The international 
politics of that period were driven very much by the 
oe a a of colonies (a distinctly limited resource), 
either in the form of direct rule by Great Britain, 
France, and Germany or in the form of political sat- 
ellites to be heavily influenced by Austria-Hungary 
or Russia. As the Ottoman Empire began to come 
apart, especially in Europe, the emerging indepen- 
dent states either found themselves under Austro- 
Hungarian or Russian tutelage. Indeed, so important 
does Kennan (1979, 1984) deem this process that he 
attributes the breakdown of the Dreikuiserbund (unit- 
ing Austria-Hungary, Germany, and Russia) and the 
consequent formation of the Franco—Russian alliance 
to Russian failure to acquire such satellites, especially 
Bulgaria in 1885. The Franco—Russian alliance, of 
course, was the building block of the Triple Entente 
that was to o oppose the Dual Alliance in war in 1914. 
Great Britain’s conflicts with France on the one hand 
and Germany on the other over colonial acquisitions 
at (1906), the “Casablanca Incident” (1908), 
Agadir (1911), and the Berlin-Baghdad railway, of 
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course, fueled conflict matters in the West (Thomson 
1966, 483-87). 
Here the dominant scarcity appeared in the avail- 
eed of colonies or political satellites that dimin- 
rapidly toward the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury and contributed strongly to the conflict patterns 
in both Western and Eastern Europe prior to World 
War I. Indeed, this halt in empire formation in the 
early twentieth century bears strong similarities with 
the virtual termination of such processes in early 
seventeenth century continental Europe. While most 
scholars treat the twentieth century pre-World War I 
period as one of economic expansion (see Goldstein 
1988, 67), it was precisely during the g 
od of economic downturn (circa 1893) that the 
c alliance structure of France and Russia versus 
Austria-Hungary and Germany was consummated. 
The upturn that occurred during the early twentieth 
century was apparently insufficient to overcome the 
already entrenched hostilities manifested by these 
two opposing coalitions and their in ing con- 
flicts over colonies and satellites that would eventu- 
ally embroil Great Britain, as well. 

One may also in the onset of World War I as 
having been conditioned strongly by scarcity in the 
form of the economic depression of 1929 and the 
various national and international political responses 
to it in that multipolar environment. The rise of 
authoritarian polities and. consequent patterns of al- 
Hance formation can be attributed, in part, to the 
dominant scarcities of employment, trade, and other 
opportunities during that period. Uncertainties in the 
identification of politically relevant scarcities will be 
treated shortly. 

A related perspective is suggested by the recent 
work of Saperstein (1991). Using a model of the arms 
race, he demonstrated a substantial increase in insta- 
bility upon the transformation of a bipolar system 
into a tripolar one. Small perturbations of the system 
led to large changes in the tripolar case but not in the 
bipolar. Of greatest interest here is the finding that a 
weak coupling of the third pole to the first two does 
not yield much change; but the stronger the coupling 
of the third pole to the competitive international 
structure, the greater the descent of the system into 
chaotic behavior. 

Bs Fisantrd interpretation of these findings is that 

ditional major powers compete for ever-scarcer 

oes the stronger coupling of the new actors 
into the competitive international environment is 
transformed into new armaments competitions that 
fuel the instability of the multipolar system. The 
period preceding the Thirty Years’ War—and espe- 
cially that pi ior to World War I—can be characterized 
in this fashion. In this interpretation, arms co 
tions are not treated in isolation from polarity an 
scarcity or abundance of desiderata (as Hopf ald fa 
his te treatments of polarity and the offense- 
defense balance) but fell of the same competitive 
process that has sev different manifestations of 
that competition. 
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Hopf certainly cannot be faulted for having been 
unaware of Saperstein’s work, given its publication 
date. My purpose in discussing it is not only to 
highlight those of Saperstein’s findings that I 
to be important but to suggest strategies of inquiry 
that may be more productive than Hopf’s examina- 
tion of one hypothesized bivariate relationship be- 
tween polarity and war, its rejection, and te 
consideration of other possibilities. More on that 
later. 


DIMENSIONS OF SCARCITY 
AND ABUNDANCE 


Turning now to the second of my purposes, the 
introduction of an important cognate—but not trans- 
parently relevant—iiterature, the specific scarcity 
contributing to political conflict is a matter of impor- 
tance. At any given historical time, one may identify 
(but not with certainty) some major dimensions of 
scarcity or abundance. And this, in fact, is one of the 
axes of the vigorous debate between Paul Ehrlich and 
Julian Simon. Ehrlich sees population growth and 
consequent pressure on resources as ushering in a 
period of increasing scarcity of valued commodities. 
Simon, on the other hand, views increased 
tion as contributing to greater output and kal ie 
ical innovation in generating new resources. The 
various issues are laid out in the debates in Science 
(Singer et al. 1980; Simon 1980), Public Opinion (Har- 
din and Simon 1982) and the Social Science Quarter. 
(Ehriich 1981la, 1981b; Simon 1981). The New Yor 
Times Magazine featured an article on a bet between 
Ehriich and Simon concerning the rise or fall in the 
price of certain metals (Tierney 1990), a bet that 
Simon recently won. Basic views of both writers can 
be found in Ehrlich, Ehrlich, and Holdren 1977 and 
Simon 1990. 

Ehrlich’s concerns have been with processes such 
as desertification, loss of agricultural land to cities, 
environmental disruptions (e.g., pollution), and too 
much energy use. To him, these are tic of a 
general environmental degradation can only get 
worse as population increases and ne increasing 
pressure on these increasingly scarce resources. Si- 
mon’s response has been that problems of this sort, 
although serious, have generated human responses 
of great ingenuity and discovery so that society winds 
up in a more advantageous position than before the 
problems arose. 


It is clear that much of contemporary technical and 
social thought sides with Ehrlich. I personally veer 
toward ich’s interpretation, especially in light of 


the uniquely social consequences of scarcity, such as 
inequality, and the consequences of scarcity in the 
form of the American urban disorders of the 1960s as 
an early response to scarcity-induced in ity (Mid- 
larsky 1982, n.d.). The current decline of the Ameri- 
can middle-class and the urban environment, as well 
as hard-fought battles with the Japanese and Europe- 
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ans for domestic and international markets is further 
evidence for growing economic scarcity as a general 
societal condition in the United States. 
Yet there is much to be said for Simon’s position. 
Although worldwide population growth is a reality, 
ly exacerbating the scarcity condition, he 
won the 10-year-old bet with Ehrlich concerning the 
prices of metals (Tierney 1990). Instead of rising, as 
Ehrlich predicted, they declined, indicating new re- 
sources and technological innovation to counter the 
unremitting population lapsa successfully. 
Whether Ehrlich or Simon is correct, course, 
bears heavily on the contingent relationship between 
polarity and war. If Simon is correct, then multipo- 
ity under conditions of abundance and bipolarity 
should behave in a similarly benign fashion, thus 
making Hopfs implications concerning a peaceful 
multipolar future essentially correct. However, if 
Ehrlich is right, then multipolarity under conditions 
of increasing worldwide scarcity could be perilous. 
The battle for markets and other axes of conflict could 
set up new alliance arrangements to counter eco- 
nomic “enemies.” Multipolarity under these condi- 
tions could yield extremely dangerous international 
conditions. Thus, my response to Hopf’s implications 
for a nonthreatening multipolar future, is that it all 
depends. In the final ysis, this should not be 


surprising. 
STRATEGIES OF INQUIRY 


There may be a larger epistomological truth underly- 
ing all of this. Relationahtips between two nontautol- 
ogous societal variables are seldom, if ever, absolute; 
they are almost always contingent on third, fourth, 
and perhaps even additional valuables. These contin- 
gent relationships are most likely to reveal the struc- 
tures of political life; for they indicate the domains 
(theoretical, spatial, temporal) within which bivariate 
relationships hold and by implication, of course, 
where they do not. 

Parallel to this observation is one concerning the 
etiology of e international conflict that can 
distinguish one time period from another. It is often 
the combination of two or more simultaneous pro- 
cesses that sets the stage for major and enduring 
political violence. Skocpol (1979), for example, found 
that it was the simultaneous presence of conflict 
within the societal elite and between that elite and the 
peasantry that increased the likelihood of mass rev- 
olution. Similarly, I found that it was the conjunction 
of major power conflicts alone (essentially in Western 
Europe) and those between major powers involving 
at least one minor power (largely in the Balkans) that 
set the stage for World War I (Midlarsky 1988, chap. 
5). Each of these conflict sets alone was found to 
insufficient to initiate serious instability. Only jointly 
were they found to be associated with the onset of 
systemic war. 

Obviously, the absence of one or more of these 
conditions can increase the likelihood of a peaceful 
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period. Although at the time of this writing there is 
intense political violence serene in the former 
Yugoslavia, it is extraordi y that it will 
intersect with a multipolar conflict system in Western 
Europe, since as yet, one does not exist and is 
unlikely to come into being in the foreseeable future. 
It is the absence of a multipolar Europe that ensures 
the absence of widespread European warfare at this 
time, despite the rumblings in the Balkans. (Indeed, 
whatever peace was achieved at the outset appar- 
ently resulted from the concerted efforts of European 
Community representatives.) Thus, the absence of a 
multipolar system in the Paen War I period 
and its replacement by a bipolar one combined with 
nuclear weapons in a defense-dominant system could 
have contributed to recent international stability. The 
possible conjunction of two or more necessary con- 
ditions for war or peace, therefore, should not be 
overlooked; neither should we ignore the contingent 
relationships that can define our domains of inquiry. 


Manus I. MIDLARSKY 
Rutgers University 


RESPONSE 


I have four general points. First, Midlarsky at- 
tributes more ambitious claims to my ent than 
I intended to make. Second, while I find Midlarsky’s 
suggestions for improvement to be a provocative line 
of reasoning, I think its ultimate fruitfulness as an 
avenue of research will depend on clearing up several 
logical ambiguities and on a great deal more empirical 
investigation. Third, I think it quite likely that one of 
the elements of my offense—defense balance, namely, 
the cumulative nature of power resources, nicely captures 
the essence of Mi 8 su ted alternative. 
Finally, I see no obstacle at all to a most productive 
marriage between Midlarsky’s research program and 
my own. 


VALIDATION NO, INVALIDATION YES 


In part, Midlarsky is responding to claims I have 
not made for my theoretical alternative to Waltz. I 
did suggest that my own co tualization of the 
offense—defense balance should explored as an 
alternative to polarity. I still maintain that position on 
the grounds that polarity failed its test in sixteenth- 
century Europe and that the predictions of the of- 
fense—defense balance were consistent with the em- 
pirical record for the period. But I did not suggest that 
this one rather successful test was any kind of general 
validation of the theory. Indeed, on the very first 
page, I cautioned the reader that “solid support” for 
my theory still awaited “definitive demonstration” 
(p. 475). I stressed this difference between discon- 
firming Waltz and confirming my alternative and 
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suggested a list of historical cases of bipolar and 
multipolar systems in which the competitors should 
be tested (p. 487, n. 14). Having just criticized Waltz 
for relying on only the single case of post-World War 
II bipolarity to ground his claims, I could hardly hold 
myself up to weaker standards of evidence. 
Midlarsky is right, however, to believe that I think 
my empirical test has given polarity a failing grade. 
Polarity’s standing as a causal ctor of great- 
ee war has been seriously undermined. Multipo- 
Europe was no more unstable than bipolar Europe 
from 1495-1559. This empirical finding is inconsistent 
with Waltz’s theory. Moreover, Waltz’s argument 
that bipolari the peace during the Cold War is 
confounded e defense dominance provided by 
nuclear weapons. 


SCARCELY AN ABUNDANT 


ALTERNATIVE 

Midlarsky argues that BES rtance of pia ak in 
sixteenth-century Euro ue to its bein 

of abundance. Multipo eeu are mar by wae 


only in eras of scarcity, so that it is only to be 
expected that one would see no change from 1495 to 
1559, despite the change from multi- to bipolarity in 
1521. If this is correct, then the offense—defense 
balance is irrelevant to the level of stability in inter- 
national systems; and polarity is relevant, in combi- 
nation with “international desiderata.” For reasons 
logical, methodological, and empirical, I believe Mid- 
larsky’s alternative to be flawed. 

First of all, Midlarsky leaves international scarcity 
and abundance ill defined. At various places in his 
essay, he lists state building, “increase in govern- 
ment revenue,” “the replacement of the wooden 
bridges over the canals by stone bridges,” Venice’s 
increasing beauty, imperial expansion, ge ae haan 
and trade as indicators of this concept. Obviously, 
this variable needs to be tightened up and clarified. 
Unless otherwise noted, I shall assume that Midlar- 
sky means average level of economic growth in the 
international system. (Even this seemingly simple 
operationalization is problematic. Why should we 
care about everyone’s economic growth? Why not 
just the great powers? Or an individual great power? 
Or great powers’ economic growth rates relative to 
each other? Much more theoretical guidance is re- 

here before this “alternative theory” can be 
considered adequately specified.) 

Second, there are areas of clear logical indetermi- 
nacy in many of the hypotheses generated from this 
alternative theory. For example, Midlarsky uses 

Biel rte growth” as evidence of scarcity. Why. 

uld this be? In periods where manual labor con- 
tributes to productivity growth, one could imagine 
population growth being positively associated with 
abundance. Where economies cannot absorb such 
demographic increases, we would term it a sign of 
scarcity. After all, population grew rapidly from 1495 
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to 1559; yet Midlarsky calls this a period of abun- 
dance. If rate of population growth is just one com- 
ponent in a more complex indicator of scarcity/abun- 
dance, then we need to have this explicitly specified 
in the theory. Moreover, we should va eas that 
different states will prove more and less able to take 
advantage of factors of abundance and so will behave 
differently in response to conditions of plenty and 
scarcity. This consideration, too, must be taken into 
account when specifying the elements of this alterna- 
tive theory. 

It is also hard to understand why imperial expan- 
sion is a sign of plenty. If plenty is associated with 
peace, how does imperial on, also an associ- 
ate of plenty, play it itself out without threatening 
peace among the great-power competitors? I can 
easily conceive of good ents for both cases and 
so am inclined to think of the logical implications of 
this variable as indeterminate. Moreover, it is hard to 
accept the logic aun aah) the idea that scarcity is 
more PER cause ty under multipolarity 
than bipolarity. When faced by scarcity, it is no 
longer possible for a state to defend itself through 
“internal balancing” (i.e., exploitation of economic 
resources at home). In a oe world, there is only 
one alternative, external cing through conquest. 
Under multipolarity, however, there are two alterna- 
tives: conquest and alliance formation. Therefore, 
there is a lower, not higher, probability of instability 
under multipolarity than bipolarity.’ 

Inadequate specification of his alternative is mani- 
fest in Midlarsky’s identifying imperial expansion as 
evidence of plenty in the sixteenth century; but he 
calls the very same variable an indicator of 3 
before World War I! Indeed, the race for colonies in 
the Americas, which he argues is an indicator of 
plenty in the sixteenth century, becomes an indicator 
of scarcity in the run-up to World War I when it takes 
place in Africa. Moreover, in Midlarsky’s empirical 
treatment of the latter period, he ignores some indi- 
cators of plenty he had previously identified, namely, 
economic growth, population growth, and d- 
ing government revenues. Each of these would have 
shown abundance in the international system prior to 
an event of epic instability. 

I have no argument with Midlarsky’s empirical 
evidence for instability in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury, but he considers no alternative explanations. 
While the European world economy was contracting, 
the ability to wage offensive warfare, given new 
advances in field and siege artillery, could have been 
progressing simultaneously. This would ‘have the 
same effect as scarcity and should be investigated. 

I agree’ that the early seventeenth century should 
be examined. Indeed, I advocate testing the offense- 
defense balance in many other historical periods = 
suggested in my article). As far as Midiateky’ peni 
is concerned, we need figures on instability in ae 
period to compare to mine. While Midlarsky claims 
that the many wars in the seventeenth century are 
the product of multipolarity plus scarcity, he does not 
show that the instability at that time was any greater 
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than in the bipolar period from 1521 to 1559. One 
might also ask why we should choose the Thirty 
Years’ War as a random sample of history under 
multipolarity. Its selection surely skews the results. 
Why not choose as a starting point the year when 
seventeenth century economic contraction began and 
as a closing point the year when economic expansion 
resumed? 

In short, I think that international scarcity/plenty 
must be defined far more rigorously if it is to the 
foundation for theorizing about international politics. 
Moreover, its hypotheses must be logically so de- 
duced that it may not predict both a and not-a with 
equal cogency. Finally, the theory’s empirical fit is 
highly questionable: the first half of the sixteenth 
century was fraught with great-power wars, though 
an era of abundance by Midlarsky’s measurements; 
the Thirty Years’ War can hardly be considered a 
valid sample of seventeenth-century life under mul- 
tipolarity; and the 15 years leading up to World War I 
were marked by an era of vigorous economic growth. 


CAPTURING MIDLARSKY WITH THE 
OFFENSE-DEFENSE BALANCE 


Midlarsky’s alternative needs much more refinement 
before it can be productively applied to international 
politics. In the meantime, I believe that one of the 
elements of the offense-defense balance—the cumu- 
lative nature of material resources—does a very nice 
job in encompassing the theoretical territory Midlar- 
sky would like settled. I hypothesized in my article 
that when the resources that constitute the sinews of 
power in an era are available and extractable, there 
would be increased instability. For example, I noted 
that in the early sixteenth century, grain was an 
available easily extractable power resource. It was 
available, being grown in convenient places, such as 
southern Italy; and it was extractable because the 
peasants who grew it had only the weakest prefer- 
ences between exploitative feudal lords (pp. 477-78, 
483, 485). This argument, of course, is precisely the 
opposite of Midlarsky’s. My logic is quite simple: 
states will go to war, ceteris paribus, when there are 
rewards available and they can reap those rewards at 
low cost. 

But there is more to the offense-defense balance 
than just resource issues. There are the military 
balance and strategic beliefs. Midlarsky interprets the 
evidence from sixteenth century Europe (in my view, 
mistakenly) only by ignoring these elements. He 
argues that sustained plenty erased the effects of a 
shift from multi- to bipolarity in the period. This 
could only be true if the level of stability across the 
two periods had been stable at a low level of violence. 
But in fact, it was 65 years of virtually continual 
warfare among the great powers, there being all of 
five years of peace during that period (see Table 4 of 
the article). Midlarsky’s position would be sound if 
he could show that after this period of abundance, 
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the level of instability increased relative to the previ- 
ous period of plenty. Instead, the constantly high 
level of instability across the two periods of different 
polarity is consistent with a military balance of tactical 
offensive advantage, offensive strategic beliefs, and 
available and extractable power resources. 

A comprehensive offense—defense balance is nec- 
essary, as well, to explain the Cold War. Midlarsky 

es that this was a period of plenty but then 
acknowled the relevance of nuclear weapons— 
implying that he knows that the military balance 
between offense and defense is a critical component 
of any theory of international politics. The high level 
of eam een the great powers was further 

i by the low amounts of available and ex- 
tractable resources. But we also know that while 
there was no war among the great powers, there was 
a fair amount of war fought by the great powers 
(either directly or through proxies) in the Third 
World. Soviet and U.S. involvement in the periphery 
is not consistent with an “era of plenty.” It is consis- 
tent, however, with offensive strategic beliefs about 
credibility, bandwagoning, and dominoes. 

In short, I suggest that the offense—defense balance 
can both capture the economic and strategic dynam- 
ics implied in Midlarsky’s alternative and, through its 
two other components, account for outcomes left 
unexplained by “international desiderata.” 


CONCLUSION 


I would like to present what I believe to be a fruitful 
combination of Midlarsky’s alternative and the of- 
fense-defense balance and then suggest a historical 
case that could be a productive test for the new 
theory. 

Midlarsky argues that polarity is a variable whose 
causal power is contingent upon the level of scarcity 
or plenty in the international system. In place of this 
formulation, I would argue that polarity has no causal 
power. Furthermore, it is international abundance/ 
scarcity and the cumulative nature of material re- 
sources that are contingent. And their causal rele- 
vance depends on the other two components of the 
offense-defense balance: the technical military bal- 
ance and strategic beliefs. The logic of this theory is 
that when a state is faced with declining economic 
growth (according to Midlarsky) or available and 
extractable power resources (according to me), it has 
an incentive to go to war to reap these benefits. (It is 
still an open empirical question as to whose logic— 
Midlarsky’s or my own—is more robust in explaining 
when states expand. Midlarsky’s theory assumes that 
states are driven by need; the cumulativeness element 
of the offense-defense balance assumes states are 
driven by opportunity.) But whether a state responds 
to these opportunities is contingent on whether of- 
fense has the advantage militarily and whether the 
decision maker’s strategic beliefs about how the 
world works make expansionism look necessary. 

I think it would be very fruitful to test this refor- 
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mulated model against Midlarsky’s in the case of the 
U.S.-Soviet competition during the Cold War. As I 
have argued, I think the offense-defense balance 
better because it not only predicts no war 
een the two superpowers (as would Waltz and 
Midlarsky also) but also accurately predicts the be- 
havior of the United States and Soviet Union in the 
Third World—which neither Waltz nor Midlarsky 
were able to capture. But I do not think this at all 
ses of the matter. With the increasing availabil- 
ity of Soviet archives in Moscow and similar access in 
Washington, a researcher can establish with a reason- 
able level of confidence what caused the peace, at 
least in the minds of the decision makers from 1945- 
60. Was it fear of nuclear war, as the offense-defense 
balance proponent would argue? Was it the confi- 
dence in one’s security that comes with bein, 
duopolist, as Waltz would argue? Or was it sati 
tion with one’s economic security in an expanding 
world economy, as Midlarsky would argue? Finally, 
was superpower competition in the Third World in 
fact due to high-level beliefs about the need to main- 
tain credibility and to prevent bandwagoning and 
falling dominoes, as the offense—defense balance sug- 
gests? 

In short, I believe that Midlarsky’s alternative the- 
oretical framework is flawed by underspecification 
but that its central thrust can be captured by the 
offense-defense balance. And I strongly agree that 
neither one of our alternatives will achieve any level 
of general validity until both are subjected to rigorous 
empirical testing in a large number of cases. 


TED HOPF 
Liniversity of Michigan 
Notes 
Ted Hopf wishes to thank Mike Desch and Karl Mueller for 


their very helpful comments. 
1. I am very grateful to Mike Desch for developing this Hne 
of argument for me. 
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[ever government have come out just months 
before twelve years of divided government has, at 
least temporarily, ended. The post-World War II era 
of American politics has been characterized by di- 
vided government—twenty-six years of Republican 
Presidents and at least a Democratic House of Rep- 
resentatives and two years of a Democratic President 
and a Republican Congress compared to twenty years 
of unified government with all but two of these years 
being unified Democratic government. For such a 
long-lived phenomenon, divided government gen- 
erated little serious attention until James Sundquist’s 
(1988) Political Science Quarterly article called for a 
new theory of divided government.’ Sundquist’s 
article and the election of George Bush to the presi- 
dency generated a spate of work on divided govern- 
ment. Bush’s win was crucial in that previous 
lican presidential victories had been viewed as 
aberrations—Eisenhower, a war hero and the Korean 
War in 1952, Nixon and an America divided over 
Vietnam, and Reagan running against the ee 
of Iran and a poor economy. No 
stances surrounded George Bush’s election in in 1988 
nor was it an incumbent reelection. Thus, political 
scientists and reporters alike came to believe that 
Republican Presidents and Democratic Congresses 
were here to stay. 

These four books and numerous other books and 
articles on divided government followed the 1988 
reelection results. Many of these works bemoaned 
the effects of divided government, calling the effects 
policy gridlock. . Sundaquis t (1988), among others, 
claimed that divided severiment was both inefficient 
and irresponsible. Reformers sought ways to change 
the system to lessen the probability of divided gov- 
ernment. Political scientists on average were con- 
cerned less with the normative argument; instead, 
they concentrated on the causes of divided govern- 
ment. These four books deal with both the causes and 


t is somewhat ironic that these four books on 
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consequences of divided government. This essay 
begins by first examining the various authors’ views 
of the causes of divided government and then ex- 
plaining the authors’ views of the consequences of 
divided government. Before turning to this task, it is 
worth noting how important the study of divided 
government is to the field of American politics. 

Fiorina correctly points out (pp. 3-5) that the re- 
alignment synthesis of American politics has largely 
played out as a vehicle for understanding how elec- 
tions, institutions, and policy have fit together over 
time. The study of divided government has the 
potential to replace the realignment synthesis as the 
major paradigm. Voters’ preferences ressed 
through elections, institutional structures, and public 
policy outputs are all presumab ee ae 
of divided government. Political parties, the domi- 
nant vehicle for change under the realignment 
thesis, are earal different. Moreover, politi- 
cians behave differently when executives are of one 
party and legislatures of the other. Given the poten- 
tial of divided government studies to redefine a 
synthesis, the most important question is, does di- 
vided government make a difference? This question is 
often put in other ways, such as the often heard claim 
that unified gridlock occurred under President 
Carter. Throughout this essay and in the conclusion, 
I try to judge how far these authors take us toward a 
theory that explicates the causes of divided govern- 
ment and makes predictions about the direction of 
public policy under both divided and unified govern- 
ment. 


CAUSES OF DIVIDED GOVERNMENT 


There are two distinct approaches to the study of the 
causes of divided government at the national level. 
The first focuses on the Democratic Congress as the 
source of divided government while the second seeks 
to explain why Republicans have dominated recent 
presidential elections. Gary Jacobson’s book The Elec- 
toral Origins of Divided Government focuses on the 
Democratic Congress (essentially, the House of Rep- 
resentatives) as the origin of divided government. 
His argument is that the standard interpretation of 
why the House is Democratic—incumbency advan- 
tage—is seriously flawed. That is, the argument that 
Democrats control the House because incumbents 
win reelection, and there are more Democratic in- 
cumbents is, according to Jacobson, not the major 
reason why Democrats win House elections. Jacob- 
son reviews the literature on incumbency and finds it 
inadequate largely because Democrats win open-seat 
elections more often than do Republicans, i.e., Dem- 
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ocrats capture more former Republican seats that 
come open than Republicans capture former Demo- 
cratic seats in open elections. 

The question then becomes, why are Democrats so 
successful in House races? Jacobson argues that Dem- 
ocrats have better candidates (as measured by levels 
of previous political experience) and that they have 
better positions on issues. The previous political 
experience h esis is clearly and convincingly 
demonstrated. The argument that Democrats have 
better positions on issues is harder to demonstrate 
and hangs on a distinction between local and national 
issues. This distinction is crucial; John Petrocik, in his 
contribution to the Cox and Kernell volume, similarly 
claims that lican presidential victories are a 
result of Republican “ownership” of crucial issues 
such as managing the economy. Both claims cannot 
be true unless we distinguish between electoral lev- 
els. In full form, the Petrocik argument is that at the 
district level voters want as representatives indi- 
viduals who will fight for and deliver government 
goods and services beneficial to the district. Thus, for 
example, whoever represents eastern Montana will 
have to support agricultural policies that benefit the 
wheat farmers and ranchers who dominate the 
economy of eastern Montana. Beyond price supports 
and programs benefiting their interests, the voters in 
eastern Montana do not wish their tax burdens to 
increase so as to support programs aiding other 
interests. If voters in districts favor policies that 
benefit them, they will elect candidates who favor 
governmental action at the local level without com- 
mitments, one way or the other, favoring govern- 
mental actions benefiting other districts. Since Dem- 
ocrats are on average more favorable to governmental 
action, their policy positions will do “better.” 

How, if Democrats have “better” positions on local 
issues, can this be with claims that Republi- 
cans own issues on the national level? The answer 
lies in how local issues aggregate at the national level. 
If voters saw their House incumbent as spatially 
distinct from the position of the member’s party, 
then the levels-of-election argument could be com- 
patible with both Jacobson’s and Petrocik’s argu- 
ments. I analyzed National Election Study (NES) data 
for all presidential election years from 1960 through 
1988 to determine if such a difference exists. Every 
year that the NES asked respondents to place them- 
selves on a liberal (1) to a conservative (7) scale, the 
median voter was at 4, the Democratic party at about 
2, and Republicans at 6. Their Republican represen- 
tatives, however, averaged 4.5, while their Demo- 
cratic representatives averaged 3.6. In short, mem- 
bers can support government programs beneficial to 
their districts and not with the too-liberal or 
too-conservative brush borne by their national par- 
ties. When all of these locally popular governmental 
programs are aggregated nationally, the result is that 
the majority Democratic party in the House sounds 
like a cacophony of special interests saleable one at a 
time locally but not coherently aggregated. From this 
perspective, which party is the majority in the House 
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does not matter; for majority parties to maintain their 
status, the individual members have only to support 
government programs which benefit their constitu- 
ents. 

Republicans, a la Petrocik, could then own certain 
national issues like the economy because citizens 
think of the country as a whole when voting for 
President. Since Republicans are in the minority in 
the House, they have a more homogeneous constit- 
uency, and their presidential candidates can take 
positions that are more appealing to a national con- 
stituency. This argument is compatible with, even 
underlies, Martin Wattenberg’s essay (also in Cox 
and Kernell) on how the party with the quickest, 
cleanest primary victory wins the presidency. His 
thesis is that the institution of the primaries generates 
left-of-center Democratic primary voters and right-of- 
center Republican primary voters, which in turn pulls 
candidates away from the centrist November voters. 
The party with the longest and most decisive primary 
ends up with a candidate too far from the center and 
with too little time to move there. A Democratic 
majority in the House whose members support hun- 
dreds of localized governmental programs creates a 
heterogeneous party, which in general will have a 
hard time easily nominating a centrist candidate. In 
sum, both Jacobson’s claim that Democratic House 
candidates have “better” issue positions and Petro- 
cik’s and Wattenberg’s arguments for Republican 
presidential ascendancy are compatible if we distin- 
guish between electoral levels and assume that voters 
decide on different criteria, depending on the office 
being contested. Research up to this point has not 
clearly specified the linkage between congressional 
and presidential elections. Without such specifica- 
tions, the crucial roles of issues in explaining divided 
government remains unknown. 

Jacobson’s second claim that Democrats have better 
candidates for House seats as measured by previous 
political experience is surely empirically true but 
remains a puzzle in that we do not know why 
Democrats have greater experience. Here Fiorina in 
Divided Government makes a major contribution. Fio- 
rina documents the rise of divided government at the 
state level in American politics and shows that the 
major factor in the rise of divided government in the 
states is the decline of Republican control of the state 
epee in the post-World War II period. Fiorina 
o some evidence that the decline of Republican 
control of state legislatures is concomitant with the 
rise of professionalized state legislatures. That is, the 

ater the likelihood that a state legislature meets 

-time, has professional staff, and high pay for 
legislatures, the greater the likelihood that the legis 
lature will be dominated by Democrats. Thus, an 
unintended consequence of the movement to profes- 
sionalize state legislatures was to diminish the state 
base of potential Republican congressional candi- 
dates. Democratic dominance of state legislatures 
means that Democrats have a larger base of potential 
congressional candidates schooled in the art of hiring 
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campaign teams, raising money, and running for 
election at the state level. 

Underlying Fiorina’s analysis is the implicit as- 
sumption that the opportunity costs for Republicans 
running for office and winning or losing are higher 
than for Democrats. One aspect of these opportunity 
costs is that potential Republican candidates know 
that, even if they win elections to the U.S. House, 
they will not be chairs of committees or subcommit- 
tees given the Democrats’ forty-year dominance of 
the House. At the state level, a brief analysis of the 
data shows that Republicans in 1990 controlled over 
two-thirds of the ten legislatures that meet for less 
than six months every two years. Again, the idea is 
that Republican businesspeople, farmers, ranchers, 
and lawyers in a state like Wyoming can serve in the 
state legislature without giving up their careers. Suf- 
fice it to say that the question of opportunity costs 
across parties will and should generate a good deal of 
interesting research over the next decade. 

Some scholars have tried to use the periods of 
divided government at the end of the nineteenth 
century as a vehicle to get a handle on the post-World 
War II period (see Stewart's conclusion in Cox and 
Kernell for a counterinterpretation). This research 
will not, in my opinion, prove very useful because 
the periods of divided government in the late nine- 
teenth century differ in important ways. The major 
difference is that in the late nineteenth century, 
divided government occurred in off-year elections 
when the electorate changed the majority party in 
Congress. In the subsequent presidential election, 
the off-year House elections correctly predicted 
which party’s presidential candidate would get the 
most voters. That is to say that in the late nineteenth 
century the presidential and congressional vote was 
highly correlated over pairs of elections. In the post 
World War II period and especially post-1964, the 
divided government phenomenon is driven by the 
rise of split-ticket voting and the level of the personal 
vote for incumbent members of Congress. The rise of 
the personal vote, especially in House elections, 
breaks the connection between congressional and 
presidential elections and scholarly attempts to deter- 
mine the causes of and, ultimately, the co ences 
of divided government depend on understanding the 
nature of the presidential-congressional severance. 
Neither the electoral-levels theory discussed above 
nor the balancing theory di below can be used 
to explain divided government in the late nineteenth 
century. 
The causes of divided government arguments in 
the Jacobson, Fiorina, and Cox and Kernell books 
feature two interpretations: one focusing on why the 
Democrats control the House; the other on why the 
Republicans control the presidency. I have argued 
that these two strands of research are compatible if 
one assumes that voters choose candidates at the 
House level on local issues and that voters look for 
different characteristics when making their choice on 
the presidential level. Another major interpretation 
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accounting for divided government is the balancing 
theory. 

Fiorina reviews this literature and offers several 
interpretations. Loosely, the idea is that at the na- 
tional level voters choose Republican presidential 
candidates from the right to balance a leftist Demo- 
cratic Congress. The uadaiyng model is a spatial 
voter model where voters understand institutions 
and vote accordingly. In a pure median voter model, 
voters choose candidates closest to their positions 
whereas, in a balancing model, voters may choose to 
vote for a Republican apaa candidate who is 
actually farther from their own position than is the 
Democratic presidential candidate. Voters do this 
because they realize (or act as if they realize) the 
policy consequences of having both a Congress and a 
President to the left of their ideal positions. Therefore 
they vote for a Republican idential candidate to 
their right to cancel out the Congress and bring policy 
closer to their ideal point. Fiorina points out that the 
number of voters choosing this way need not be large 
in order for balancing voters to determine outcomes 
at the margin. 

The balancing theory is appealing because it is | 
theoretically straightforward, takes institutions into 
account, and fairly well with recent results at 
the national level. As Fiorina points out, however, 
there are a number of states with Republican legisla- 
tures and Democratic governors where balancing 
theories would have to be seriously modified to 
account for these results. In addition, balancing mod- 
els have not tested any alternative explanations such 
as different issues at different levels. Can a balancing 
theory account for President-elect Bill Clinton’s 
victory in 1992? Until either theory is more fully 
specified or is tested against alternatives, we should 
view the theory as one of a set of plausible but 
unproven theories of the causes of divided govern- 
ment. 


CONSEQUENCES OF DIVIDED 
GOVERNMENT 


Not knowing the causes of divided government con- 
stitutes a major problem for determining its conse- 
quences. If, for example, the origins of divided gov- 
ernment lie in Democratic control of the U.S. House, 
the Democrats would be a heterogeneous, cacopho- 
nous national party generally le to put together 
a winning presidential campaign. Then, when Dem- 
ocratic Presidents are elected, they may be ie aid 
of governing. For example, the Carter presidency 
may well have been what we could have predicted 
given the nature of his electoral coalition, which 
means also the standard interpretation that his pres- 
idency was flawed because he had too many Geor- 
gians or that his legislative liaison was weak would be 
incorrect. Indeed, it may well be the case that Dem- 
ocrats can only put together winning coalitions when 
there is a sitting Republican President and a slow 
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economy. The only victorious Democrats in the post- 
primary period (1964) have been Jimmy Carter and 
Bill Clinton, both of whom ran after at least eight 
years of Republican presidencies and campaigned on 
a theme of change. The point is that a central ques- 
tion about the consequences of divided government 
is, does gridlock arise equally under both divided and 
unified government? 

The answer to this question depends upon the 
definition of gridlock. Beginnin ginning with Sundquist, 
many scholars have clearly come down on the side of 
gridlock under divided government. For a long time, 
this view predominated, and most political scientists, 
in my opinion, still believe that the consequences of 
divided government are stalemate and gridlock. 
David Mayhew, in Divided We Govern, challenges this 
view. Mayhew does not attempt to determine the 
cause of divided government rather he essentially 
takes it as exo K ie oy AS 
in terms of policy outputs (i.e., major 
and process (i.e., the frequency o Jes Rae 
investigations). Answering this question is a formid- 
able task because one has to make tenuous as- 
_ sumptions about what major policy change is and 
what it means to say that the system is or is not 
responding to the public’s policy preferences. May- 
hew does an admirable job with this difficult task. His 
assumptions about major policies and his classifica- 
tion of legislative acts are well thought out and 
carefully derived. His conclusion is that divided ae 
ernment has not produced gridlock in either dere bal 
ps In general, the Congress and the 

ve responded to changes in the public sara! 
passing legislation roughly in accord with the 
needs and desires. This is strong counterevi ee 
those who believe that aivider government yields 
gridlock. 

The essays by Kernell, McCubbins, Cox and 
McCubbins, Stewart, and Cox and Kernell in The 
Politics of Divided Government come to quite a different 
conclusion about co ences than does Mayhew. 
Cox and Kernell argue that partisan differences mag- 
nify the inet tional: separation of powers. This mag- 
nification leads to intense institutional conflict 
wherein policy decisions are the result of an institu- 
tionally structured bargaining process where each 
party has a veto. In this game, three 
strategies are available: (1) either the President or 
Con goes it alone without the other branch, 
(2) there is an appeal to lic opinion, or (3) both 
branches bargain within the Beltway. Depending on 
factors such as the location of the status quo and the 
reversion point, public policy outputs are affected by 
divided government. McCubbins’ study of federal 
spending and deficits argues that divided control of 
Congress leads to increased deficits, while Cox and 
McCubbins argue that divided government can 
produce larger changes in policy would alter- 
ation of parties in power. Stewart finds that in the 
late nineteenth century divided control of govern- 
ment affected government spending levels. In short, 
these authors’ findings differ from Mayhew’s. Most 
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of these studies are grounded in theories which 

the roles of actors, institutions and parties in 
the formation of public policy. Yet it is unclear what 
they would predict about policy in the next four 
years. Mayhew, who does not articulate a theory of 
divided government, implicitly makes a clear predic- 
tion about the next four years based on his obser- 
vations: that they will not be much unlike the last 
four. Still, the very different conclusions need to be 
reconciled. 

One crucial question regarding the consequences 
of divided government is, by what mechanisms does 
divided government work to shape final policy out- 
puts? Here, articles by Matthew McCubbins and 
Samuel. Kernell on the role of institutional vetoes are 
helpful. Republican presidents facing Democratic 
congresses use threats of vetoes or actual vetoes to 
drive policy toward their preferred positions. The 
difficulty with going beyond this statement is that we 
have no studies showing where the policy would 
have been without the threatened or actual veto. For 
example, how much different would the 1977 Energy 
Act have been with a Republican President in office? 
Under a unified Democratic: government, President 
Carter proposed an energy bill that emphasized con- 
servation over exploration. In the House, using a 
special feature of the 1974 reform, an ad hoc commit- 
tee passed the Carter bill with few changes. In the 
Senate, however, Senator Russell Long (D-LA) used 
his committee to change dramatically Carter's legis- 
lation. The resultant hundred-plus conference com- 
mittee passed a final bill that did not vary much from 
what a reelected Gerald Ford would likely have 
passed through Congress. 

A secondary issue regarding vetoes is their effects 
on public confidence and on the campaign efforts of 
Presidents who use them. President Bush, for exam- 
ple, used the veto to push the 1991 Civil Rights Act 
closer to his position. In the end, however, Bush 
could not take credit for the Act given his continual 
threats to veto. The Congress could not take full 
credit for the Act since the President had called it a 
quota bill. In contrast, bipartisan credit claiming 
surrounded the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the 1965 
Voting Rights Act. McCubbins’ and Kernell’s articles 
correctly attention on the importance of the 
veto and, I hope, will generate further research in this 
area. 

Students of the consequences of divided govern- 
ment differ in the extent to which they believe that 
stalemate or gridlock results. Mayhew’s study is the 
best and most comprehensive study of the overall 
effect of divided government. Those arguing the case 
for stalemate have no comprehensive study, yet their 
view has dominated public perceptions to the extent 
that two-thirds of Americans now believe that di- 
vided government is not a good thing. In the fol- 
lowing section, I shall argue that we should attempt 
to put together the two halves—-causes and conse- 
quences—and generate predictions from such com- 
prehensive theories. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The first unified government since 1980 should pro- 
vide an excellent opportunity for testing theories of 
divided government. The first and most obvious 
question is about the policy consequences of unified 
government under President Clinton with the possi- 
bilities ranging from gridlock through no conse- 
quences to significant government action. Answers to 
this question should d d on the causes of divided 
government. None of the various theories offered in 
these books explicitly make such predictions. In fair- 
ness to the authors, they are often interested in a 
more limited question (eg. why is the House Dem- 
ocratic) or in explaining the past or specific policies. 
Nevertheless, any theory purporting to explain di- 
vided government should tie together causes and 
consequences such that predictions about the Clinton 
presidency may be made. 

Those who believe that divided government causes 
gridlock should be willing to say that uniform gov- 
ernment results in significant government activity. 
Why have so few been willing to say at least this 
much? My suspicion is that the Carter presidency 
from 1976 to 1980 (which can hardly be characterized 
as a period of significant change) makes predictions 
difficult in lieu of a connecting theory. Jacobson is 
essentially silent on the question of consequences; 
Fiorina sees the complexity and suggests answers 
without ever fully placing a solid bet on any of them; 
and Mayhew impies that it would not make much 
of a difference since divided government has not led 
to gridlock. Balancing theories implicitly hold that 
divided government yields centrist or status quo 
policies. That is, the theory holds that the Democratic 
Congress is left of the median voter while Republican 
cae candidates are right of the median voter. 

ince voters take this into account when choosing 
Republican Presidents, it follows that divided gov- 
ermments constrain (left) congressional policies as 
well as (right) presidential policies. Electing a Dem- 
ocratic President slightly left of center logically 
should move policy left, somewhere between the 
Democratic President and the Democratic Congress. 
Studies of specific policy areas might, depending 
upon the location of the status quo, reveal little 
movement in given areas, but overall government 
activism should increase and policy should shift 
leftward. That is, however, exactly the prediction this 
model should have made for the Carter Adminis- 
tration. 

A theory of divided government based on interests 
located in congressional districts yields quite another 
prediction. Regardless of which party controls the 
presidency, such a theory would argue that interests 
dominate the policy process and that the median 
member of Congress within various policy areas will 
dominate policy results. On this view, a Clinton 
presidency will not differ much from a Bush or a 
Carter presidency since what drives policy is the 
distribution of interests over states and districts, the 
organization of the House and Senate committees, 
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and the location of the median House and Senate 
member. Change in health care policy, for example, 
will be hard to come by given the array and place- 
ment of relevant interests in the Congress. Moreover, 
the final health care policy result of a Clinton presi- 
dency will be very similar to the Bush pro 

mix of private and public care with controls placed on 
Medicare expenditures. Likewise, policy on Corpo- 
rate Average Fuel Efficiency, which failed to pass in 
1990 and 1991, will still have Democrats like John 
Dingell (Michigan) and Bennett Johnston (Louisiana) 
opposing higher standards. 

An implicit difference between theories predicting 
(if they predicted) ae with unified government 
and those predicting gridlock is how they view polit- 
ical parties. If parties are viewed as more than the 
aggregate of the preferences of their members’ con- 
stituencies, then one would predict coherent govern- 
ment action. If parties are simply the sum of constit- 
uent preferences, then legislation driving policy in a 
coherent direction (left in the case of the Clinton 
presidency) will be difficult to find. According to my 
calculations, the median House member in the next 
Congress is in Representative Charles Stenholm’s 
(D-TX) Conservative Democratic Caucus, and overall 
policy results will be determined by that group’s 
position. Understanding divided government's 
causes and consequences at root demands a theory of 
political parties which ties together interests, elec- 
tions, and member behavior in committees and on 
the floor, and an understanding of how these ar- 
rangements vary when the President is of the same 
party as the congressional majority. 

Research about the role of congressional parties in 
the policy process converges on two widely differing 
interpretations: one that party matters and the other 
that party is simply the aggregate of member and, 
ultimately, constituent preferences. Under the strong 
party view, the President bargains with the majority 
party median; while under the non-partisan view, the 
President bargains with the floor median voter. As- 
suming a Clinton presidency (where his position lies 
between the Democratic party median and the con- 
gressional median), the strong party view suggests 
that policy will move left toward the party median; 
while the non-partisan view suggests that Clinton 
will deal with the median floor voter and policy will 
not move left. 

All of these books increase our understanding of 
divided government. The Jacobson book raises the 
level of debate about congressional elections and will 
for some time shape the fleld. Mayhew’s work on the 
consequences of divided government is a powerful, 
well-argued counter to the divided government grid- 
lock scenario. No one examining the consequences of 
divided government will be able to escape its influ- 
ence. Articles by Petrocik, Wattenberg, McCubbins, 
and Kernell (in Cox and Kernell) stand out as impor- 
tant contributions to the study of divided govern- 
ment. The Fiorina book is an excellent review of the 
literature and, a la V.O. Key Jr., contains numerous 
insightful hypotheses that should keep a generation 
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of doctoral students busy working on divided gov- 
ernment dissertations. In short, progress toward un- 
derstanding divided government has been made, 
and, more importantly, new questions have been 
raised 


Having said this, it is nevertheless the case that a 
theory which combines the causes and consequences 
of divided government, yielding predictions about 
unified government, has yet to be devised. Some 
might argue that this standard is too high in that it 
asks for a general theory of government. My view, 
however, is that unless we, as a profession, can offer 
clear theories of how elections, institutions, and 
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policy are connected and deduce predictions from 
these theories, we shall simply be telling ad hoc 
stories. Political scientists should look on the next 
four years of unified government as an opportunity 
to develop and test general theories of American 
politics. 


Notes 

1. James L. S “The New Era of Coalition Govern- 
ment in the States.” (Political Science Quarterty 103 
[1988]. 
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The Self in Social Theory: A Account of 
Its Construction in Plato, Hobbes, Locke, Rawls, and 


Rousseau. By C. Fred Alford. New Haven: Yale Uni- 

versity Press, 1991. 229p. $30.00. 

Contemporary political theorists often a the 
self through problems of metaphysical dations, 


epistemology, community, or structures of discourse. 
The cost, Fred Alford argues in this interesting and often 
original book, is that problems intrinsic to the self are 
eclipsed. And this in turn obscures the possibilities of 
the mature and rational self that contemporary theorists 
often value. Alford’s alm is to recover a concern with 
“real selves,” by which he simply means that problems 
of psychology have thelr own irreducible autonomy. 
What makes political theorists such as Plato, Hobbes, 
Locke, Rousseau, and Rawls “ t” in Alford’s view, 
is that they understand logical issues as distinct, 
however interrelated with other kinds of analysis. But in 
recovering these concerns, Alford also wishes to show 


dialectic of enlightenment is reflected in the canon, not 
just in its overly narrow conceptions of reason but also 
in its logical strate 

Alford measures these against a model of the 
self that combines Heinz Kohut with Lacan (chap. 2). 
Kohut understands the self to develop narcis- 
sistic “projective identifications” onto people, things, 
and ideas. To the extent that the self locates its ideals 
and ambitions within these exterior objects, they be- 
come “‘selfobjects,” essential to self-development. Thus, 
the self grows not by rejecting infantile (‘archaic’) 


lements Kohut’s model with Lacan. Because Lacan 
erstands the self as a “lack’’—indeed, as a kind of 
narcissistic reaction formation against external and inter- 
nal reality—he also emphasizes the irreducible otherness 
of the world. Indeed, Lacan, in contrast to Kohut, 
reason itself may express a narcissistic rage against 
otherness, a project of mastery that fails to 
otherness. While Alford accs a good deal mare sub- 
stance in the self than Lacan (e.g., the self can be a 
relatively stable “illusion” depending on the continuity 
of” ects”), Lacan warns against theories that read 
the world as if it followed from the needs of the self. By 
Kohut and Lacan, Alford can examine those 
tensions within the self that can be mediated but not 
resolved, tensions that follow from the selfs need to 
establish its own subjectivity through introjection and 
projection, combined with the fact that self-caused sub- 
jecttvity is inherently limited. Maturity is the selfs 
ability to craft the through the while 
that the world is not a reflection of its will. What 
lematic about the self from a political perspective 
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is not, according to this model, innate aggressiveness or 
destructiveness but the narcissistic desire, so evident in 
very young children, to bend the world to one’s will. 
Alford measures the great thinkers against this model 
of the self, viewing their ideals as means of the 
self and containing narcissistic desires. Surprising but 
often convincing is the argument that these great think- 
ers recommend ideals destructive of mature selves. 
Alford does not have to provide idiosyncratic readings 
to make this case but focuses our attention on 
problems of the self within the texts, problems we tend 
not to notice because we are often attending to questions 
of ethics, epistemology, models of political judgment, 
views of power, and the like. Plato's idealism, for 
example (chap. 3-4), succeeds in containing desire but 
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fantasies of perfection. Such ideals exclude attachments 
to anything imperfect, that is, to the world of people and 
things. When Platonic ideals are introjected into the self 
(as an ironic reading of the Republic recommends), destre 
is simultaneously idealized and 

that such a self could be achieved, it would be a less 
dangerous self but also unengaged, undeveloped, and 
immature. 

Alford’s accounts of the self in other thinkers are 
equally devastating. Hobbes (chap. 5) views the self as a 
purely archaic entity and describes a sovereign who is an 
idealized projection of total power—again, a narcissistic 
fantasy. Could such a political society be created, it 
would check narcissistic desires but only by preventing 
the self from maturing. Locke (chap. 6) splits the self, 
channeling narcissistic desires into tion. 
In ani ious interpretation of Rawls (chap. 7), Alford 
shows that behind the seemingly abstract metaphysics 
of the original position is a concern with self-esteem and 
narcisaistic injury to the self. The difficulty is that Rawls 
impHcitly holds that the original position protects 
against narcissistic injury; and this allows him to avoid 
dealing with conditions of a mature, rational self. Rous- 
seau (chap. 8), unlike other thinkers, resolves the con- 
flict between self and other by dissolving the self and 
denying difference. Alford concludes (chap. 9) that the 
combination of autonomy and civilized society eludes 
these thinkers. The rational self remains an illustve 
ideal. 

While I find Alford’s argument original, provocative, 
and well taken, his model of the self is missing a 
dimension that his ideal of a mature, autonomous self 

. Following Kohut, Alford tends to conceive 


standing ma as a Lacanian recognition of other- 
ness. Although approach presupposes a cognitive 
dimension to the self (since this is the locus of recogni- 
tion of otherness), the of cognitive capacities 
have no real place in the model. For example, the model 
fails to connect cognitive capacities and linguistic inter- 
action—an important since mature politics 
ought to rely on the binding force of discourse. And it 
means that the conflicts between society and self, while 
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they should never be underestimated, may appear more 
intractable than they really are. 


Georgetown University MarK E. WARREN 


Commons without Tragedy: Protecting the Environ- 
ment from Ov a New Approach. Ed- 
ited by Robert V. Andelson. Savage: Barnes & Noble, 
1991. 198p. $34.50. 

Marxism and Ecology. By Reiner Grundmann. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1991. 324p. $67.00. 


With one or two notable exceptions, political scientists 
in the 1960s and early 1970s were slow to recognize and 
address environmentalism and the environmental prob- 
lematique. When substantial research on environmental 
politics finally did to appear, most done through 
the mid-1980e entailed relatively easy and unimaginative 
applications of the tried-and-true theories, approaches, 
and methods of mainstream political science. .Fortu- 
nately, however, the past half-dozen years have seen 
the publication of a significant number of more concep- 

y innovative works, works that build upon theoret- 
ical insights deriving from the unique political questions 
raised by the nature of the environmental tique. 
The whole fleld has grown quantitatively at the same 
time. Increased international attention to environmental 
issues has inspired an even greater number of attempts 
a pak iluminate, and even answer the questions 

ised by the environmental movement. Consequently, 
original pioneering research is still dwarfed by a much 
larger number of more pedestrian publications consist- 
ing mostly of works that attempt application of familiar 
theories and analytic methods to environmental prob- 
lems or issues. Both Commons without Tragedy, edited by 
Robert V. Andelson, and Marxism and Ecology by Reiner 
Grundmann fall into this latter ca . 

Commons without Tragedy is a curious book. Its subtitle 
suggests a focus on overpopulation, yet half of the 
contributed chapters address overpopulation only sec- 
ondarily. The subtitle also suggests “a new approach”; 
but we learn in the preface that the central p of 
the book is to reassess an old approach, the theories of 
Henry George. The aim, we are told, is to explore and 
promote the ideas of this nineteenth-century philoso- 
pe and reformer, notably his single tax on the rent of 

exclusive of improvements, as relevant for avoiding 
and resolving potential commons’ tra . Expecta- 
tions thus adjusted, we plow ahead to find, after the first 
two chapters by Roy Douglas and Robert V. Andelson, 
that George is rarely mentioned. 

Nowhere in the book is there a critical exegesis of 
George’s writing as relevant to the commons pineal 
ee ee 
Surely there is a contemporary critical Hterature on the 
premier social philosopher to have been born in the 
United States’ (p. ix)? None of the contributors to this 
book acknowledges the absence of any such literature; 
neither do they recognize existing literature on George 
as useful, worthy of comment, or requiring response or 
accommodation. 

The excuse for remaining at a level so general and 
abstract (as well as vague, uncritical, and speculative) is 
that “the present work is not designed to develop to the 
full the question of how the ‘commons’ should be 
managed, but to lay down certain guiding princtples 
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which may help towards such a solution” (p. 25). 
Conveniently, political realities and the inertia of exist- 
ing iol pane cultures, and legitimizing justifications 
jas ea ctical matters such as the difficulties 
ting and administering a land rent tax are given 
sh shrift. This excuse for loose argumentation, sea- 
soned with the zeal of believing reformers, leads some of 
the authors to advance claims for a simple solution to a 
set of complex problems (of which overpopulation is 
only one) that are imbedded in an interplay of numerous 
social and natural processes. 

The quality of the individual chapters varies widely. 
Contributions to the theoretical literature on the politics 
and policy of commons management are made in the 
cha Robert V. Andelson and Garrett Hardin. 
Andelson, in the chapter that inspired compilation of 
the book, concludes that a Georgist system would satisfy 
all of Hardin’s criteria for preventing commons trage- 
dies, securing “the advantages of both commons and 
enclosures with none of the disadvantages of either’ 
(p. 41). He does not oversimplify the ecological issue but 
argues that a Georgist y would provide ecological 
side benefits though still leave much to be done. Har- 
din’s concluding chapter is, as usual, eloquent and 
provocative. It is of interest if for no other reason than 
that it contains his latest reflections on his famous 
commons thesis. 

A chapter by Fred Harrison is also of value for his 
incisive review of population th deriving from 
Malthus and his analysis of the between land 
tenure systems and demographic growth. The remain- 
ing chapters are likely to be of little interest to political 
scientists. 

There are few specific points of comparison between 
this book and Marxism and Ecology, by Reiner Grund- 
mann, aside from the obvious focus on another even 
more preeminent "the most urpisin and reformer of the nine- 

point of contrast 
Grundmann’s ies that “private 


propery o cannot count as a poime cause of ecological 
lems” (p. 46) 


P rundmanne book Kà eriei PhD. thesis pub- 
lished in the Oxford University Press Mandst Introduc- 
tions series. The offered analysis of Marx is critical and 
as specific and concrete as neo-Marxist analysis ever is. 
Unfortunately, the language used to convey the argu- 
ment is occasionally more impenetrable than might be 
excused by the abstruseness of the concepts and litera- 
tures being used. Not surprisingly, Marx and his writ- 
ings are addressed on virtually yee page . An extensive 
secondary literature is addressed cited. It is, signif- 
icantly, a book on “Marxism and ecology” rather than 
“ecology and Mardsm.” From the beginning, there is no 
doubt which discourse is prior and has priority for 
Grundmann. 

Marxism and Ecology is not a reconstruction of a green 
Marx: “For we all know Marx was no ecologist, even if 
he could have been one” (p. 6). Grundmann begins with 
the conclusion that Marx’s theory of value offers no 
illumination for ecological problems. Grundmann turns 
away from Marx’s political economy and toward the 
philoso hical Marx, ‘ to an approach 

bili eases Marx in a Fa Selon onic tradition and 
posts his thoughts to contemporary social theory and 
interpretations of his work” (p. 8). Grundmann con- 
cedes that two of Marx's expectations have been dis- 
proved, namely, “that science and technology would 
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create an intelligible and controllable world” and “that 
only capitalist relations stand in the way of such a goal” 
(p. 8). Rather, Grundmann argues that some productive 
forces are not inherently harmful to the environment 
and that property relationships are but one among many 
factors causing ecological problems. 

Thus, Grundmann is interested in Marx’s contribution 
to our understanding of co of nature, human 
nature, technology, technol development, division 
of labor, social evolution, and emancipation. Grund- 
mann goes well beyond a y Marxist analysis, offer- 
ing a systems-theoretical reformulation of historical 
materialism and concluding with a discussion of com- 
munism, markets, and central planning. 

Anchored as it is in a Marxist worldview, epistemol- 
ogy, and analytic PINEA te Marxism and Ecology is 
certain to be of far greater value and interest to general 
Marxist scholarship than to environmental politics and 
pon. To be sure, Grundmann is much more modest in 

claims than is often the case in Marxdst scholarship: 
“Tf I say that Marx’s framework is still illuminating this 
does not mean that it gives usa Pon of reference which 
is sufficient for the understanding of ecological prob- 
lems” (p. 6). Stil, the connections Grundmann makes 
between his analysis of technolo BY social evolution, 
and ecological problems are flawed by his limited un- 
derstanding of ecolo environmentalism, and the 
deeper theoretical levels 6 of the interdisctplinary environ- 
mental critique. Indeed, chapter 1 on ecological prob- 
lems reads as though it were tacked on to justify the title 
of the book, since Grundmann rarely links the main 
body of his argument to ecological problems but pre- 
sents his arguments about technology and historical 
materialism as significant in their own right (which 
gina they are). Their relevance for ecological prob- 
is less a parent, however, since the claims he 
makes seem dubious in light of, for example, evidence of 
considerable ee of the science of ecology (he uses 
“ecology” exclusively to refer to the social and political 
environmental, or green, movement). Furthermore, 
Grundmann dates back the contribution of social science 
to environmental understanding only 15 years. A con- 
siderable discourse on environmental philosophy since 
1974, particularly theorizing about ecocentrism and an- 
trism, is overlooked; and he is unable to iden- 
tify any outstanding contributions to the theoretical debate 
from sociologists or political sclentists (p. 56). Much of 
the environmental problematique is trivialized by being 
neatly defined away as merely resource pages 
(p. 13). Population growth is likewise dismissed (p. 65) 

Neither Marxism and Eco nor Commons without 
Tragedy, then, are seminal w in environmental pol- 
itics research. Both are serlously flawed, but parts may 
be of special interest to some theorists. Marxism and 
Ecology may be, in addition, of significant interest to 
Marxist scholars, as well as researchers grappling with 
concepts in the politics of technology. 

Purdue Untversity 


ROBERT V. BARTLETT 


New Philosophy of Social Science: Problems of Inde- 
. By James Bohman. Cambridge: Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology Press, 1992. 273p. $32.50. 


Whaťs new in our understanding of social science, 
according to New Philosophy of Social Science? The book's 
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subtitle provides a clue. Bohman thinks “[that] social 
phenomena are shot through with indeterminacy and 
open-endedness, and that good explanations in vital 
research programs must find ways to deal with the 
problems that this indeterminacy raises” (vi-vil). It is 
not easy to discover precisely what Bohman means by 
indeterminacy. Sometimes it characterizes social phenom- 
ena, a feature deriving from social agents’ capacity to 
alter their circumstances on the basis of reflection. At 
other times, it distinguishes explanations of social actions: 
“Tf agents become aware of and change the conditions 
under which they act, no factors or set of factors can 
fully or determinately explain a social event or action” 
(p. 13). Bohman assumes that indeterminacy of agency 
implies indeterminacy of explanation. (Though this is 
plausible, it is by no means obvious. A number of 
research in the social sciences deny it. He 
might well have provided more argument in support of 
this assumption.) 

Bohman also thinks that indeterminacy is a feature of 
social science itself. He believes that “postempiricism’”’ 
requires abandoning the belief in necessary-and-suffi- 
cient conditions of science, of explanation, and of inter- 
pretation. All sclence must be understood in “antiessen- 
tialist” and historicist terms. Only particular explanatory 
strategies for particular explananda exist, each of which 
must be examined and assessed in its own particular 
historical and explanatory terms. Much of the book is 
devoted to detailed expositions and criticisms of four 
research strategies (rational choice theory, ethno- 
methodology, interpretive social science, and Haber- 
mas’ theory of communicative action) and their attempt 
to explain social actions and rules (chap. 2), social 
meanings (chap. 3), and macrosociological phenomena 
(chap. 4), as well as their capacity to support social 
criticism (chap. 5). These analyses are unfailingly well 
done; readers seeking state-of-the-art discussions of 
these topics need search no further than this book. 

An obvious difficulty with postempiricism is how to 
provide standards of assessment by which to evaluate 
various particular explanatory strategies if no overarch- 
ing criteria exist. It is no accident that relativism has 
plagued postempiridsm. But though he embraces 
Pp Bohman adamantly rejects relativism. 
deed, he defines one of his central tasks as “develop- 


ing forms of rational assessment for the AP 
power of Doe produced by various ongoing 


programs” (p 

A ae ae at the heart of Bohman’s attempt to 
provide nonrelativist but nonessentialist criteria of ra- 
Honal assessment. This tension is rooted in his commit- 
ment to both a social science of indeterminacy and 

cism. Bohman claims that social science ex- 
lanations must be indeterminate; it is on this basis that 

e develops his criteria of theory assessment. But surely, 
this is an essentialist claim about social science. Is this 
not a case of denying the possibility of necessary general 
features, employing them all the while? 

Bohman’s implicit reply to this sort of criticiam is, 
“Don’t get hung up on general epistemological 
tions. Instead, look at the actual theories. Evaluate them 
in their own terms. Assess them relative to other theo- 
ries when their explanatory aims are similar enough.” If 
one does this, Bo: suggests, one will see that it is 
only the theories that recognize indeterminacy, agency, 
open-endedness, and complexity that are successful. 
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This may be true, but it is insufficient to support 
Bohman’s general claims about Pane Dipa Aa bac Just be- 
cause nonindeterminate research strategies 
unsuccessful is no reason whatsoever to nA them 
Those who licitly deny the agency-centered ap- 
proach favored by Bohman (call them naturalists) may 
well have the last say. Who can say, a priori? 

In fact, the postempiricist side of Bohman must agree. 
Postem shuns a priori legislating to practicing 
social scientists. It eschews the Kind of Procrustean 
simplicity often found in philosophies of social science. 
Thus, the most Bohman can say is that at the moment 
only indeterminacy-centered a work and 
seem the most promising for development, but he must 
admit that others—even the radically different, natural- 
istic approaches—may forge ahead in the future. 

A last question arises, however, about the sort of 
assessment Bohman practices: Is it in any interesting 

slr a philosophical? Bohman writes that philosophical 


should take up a comparative but no leas normative role 
explanations to 


many epistemologies, they are sufficiently normative for 
the social sciences and the practical ge they warrant. 
(p. 14) 


But is such evaluation not a job for social scientists 
themselves? Indeed, do social scientists not engage in 
such criticiam as of their ongoing the 
time? The odd result of New Philosophy of Social Science is 
that in its piricist concern to avoid a priori, 
universalistic abstraction, it ends up denying any special 
role for philosophical reflection about the soctal sciences. 
Some readers of this journal will be pleased with this 
result, which justifies their ignoring philosophy alto- 
gether. But others will find this worrisome, feeling 
either adrift without general guidelines or hypocritical as 

employ such guidelines (as Bohman does when he 
invokes indeterminacy as the touchstone for evaluation) 
without any general warrant for so doing. 


Wesleyan University BRIAN Fay 


Civil Society and Political Theory. By Jean L. Cohen 
and Andrew Arato. Cambridge: Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology Press, 1992. 771p. $45.00. 


Any critical theory articulates and analyzes the goals 
and activities of oppositional social movements—what 
Marx called “the struggles and aspirations of the age.” 
As Cohen and Arato point out, even cursory observation 
of such movements across the globe— Eastern 
European movements against state socialism, to Latin 
American a at Hberation from authoritarianism, 
to European North American ecology and feminist 
movements—shows that the concept of civil society plays 
an increasingly important role in such an analysis. Not 
only do movement participants often use this term in 
their own discourse, bat it also captures how the aims of 
these movements clearly contrast with previous eman- 
ERA revolutionary social movements. Rather than 
seek total transformation of society, such movements 
propose, in the words of Jacek Kuron, “self-limiting 
revolutions.” Their goal is neither total social transfor- 
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mation nor revolutionary rupture but, rather, “the con- 
struction from below of a hi articulated, organized, 
autonomous, and le civil society” (p. 32). 
Nonetheless, civil society remains an overtly broad prac- 
tical orientation and a vague theoretical term. For this 
reason, Cohen and Arato propose a systematic, norma- 
tive reconstruction that shows why civil is the 
“terrain and target” of struggles for democratization in 
contem societies. Their book ides the most 
com e and theoretically ticated analysis 
of this category in the literature to date. 

Perhaps Cohen and Arato’s main contribution is to set 
forth with clarity the contours of a “post-Mandst,” yet 
critical, social and political theory of democracy (p. 71). 
Here they follow recent work of Jurgen Habermas 
and call their reconstruction of civil society a “political 
‘translation’ of Habermasian critical theory” and dis- 
course ethics (p. xvii). In social theory, Cohen and Arato 
argue that civil soclety, understood as a “sphere of 
interaction between society and the state,” is required to 
do justice to the achievements of differentiation and 
ee in modern social institutions. Social utopias of 

tiation” can be avoided by a “three-level” 

theory oF , where civil society occupies the poal- 
tion een the economy and the state. In political 
theory, the term civil society, understood as the sphere of 
voluntary associations and public communication, is 
necessary to avoid the dangers of radical democratic 
“fundamentalism” and apologetic liberalism. By under- 
standing hts society, critical theorists can overcome the 


hopes of a state without er, well- 
waitin industrial production or public adminis- 
tration, and democratic ipation without individual 


ts or the constitutional state. Moreover, the concept 
civil society contains a new utopian goal of a “plural- 
ity of democracies,” a vibrant Tocquevillian “selflimit- 
ing radical democracy” consisting of voluntary associa- 
tions, social movements, a formal parliamentary political 
system and a public sphere of free communication. 
Cohen and Arato dev this reconstruction in three 
parts. In part 1 they show the centrality of the concept of 
civil society in various theoretical debates and in the 
discourse of various political movements. They situate 
ona CoA Lhe meri a 
and political theory 
and Parsons. In patt 2 they use the ets of eel soley 
(including Arendt, Schmitt, Foucault, the 
mas, and Luhmann) dialectically to develop agar 
conception further and to show the inadequacy of vari- 
ous versions of the “fusion” of civil into the state 
or the economy. The treatment of each of these critics in 
detail adds to the considerable length of the book. In 
part 3, they fully develop their reconstruction based on 
the emergence of a civil society between the state and 
the economy which entails plurality, publicity, legality, 
and privacy (p. 346). These structures not only secure a 
modern differentiated civil society but also permit a 
self-referential communicative practice that renews, de- 
, and limits civil society all at the same time, 
below the level of formal tion of the state and its 
direct political power. In perhaps the most original 
aspect of this reconstruction, “new social movements” 
are shown to engage in the “dual politics” that is based 
in such communicative practices. They are “offensive” 
in influencing political and economic policy, y 
in the direction of greater inclusion; they are “defen- 
sive” in self-reflexively “preserving and developing the 
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communicative infrastructure of cultural and associa- 
tional life out of which new identities can be created” 
(pp. 531-32). Such associations, publics, and legal rights 
represent the boundary conditions for a civil society 
“within whose limits much of the program of radical 
democracy can be reformulated” (p. 474). 

Cohen and Arato believe that the political changes in 
the direction of such a self-limiting democracy are now 
taking shape and that for this reason the precise charac- 
ter of such a politics is still being worked out historically. 
Two questions remain even after their extensive recon- 
struction. First, are differentiation and plurality in civil 

always directly linked to the democratization of 
society? Both could simply increase complexity but not 
democracy. Cohen and Arato place the public sphere 
within civil society (p. 396). But it seems that democra- 
tization is always mediated by the public sphere, 
whether formal or informal, and thus that a differenti- 
ated and plural civil society is only indirectly a condition 
of the possibility of democratization insofar as it makes 
possible a vibrant public sphere. Second, the notion of 
self-limitation clearly contrasts with overly utopian and 
monolithic conceptions of democracy that Cohen and 
Arato rightly criticize. But how does self-limitation work 
in civil society itself and in its relations to other social 
systems? Conceptions of self-limitation such as “pre- 
commitment’ models do not work here; and it remains 
to be described exactty how and by what mechanisms 
the communicative practice of civil society is self-limit- 
ing. Is it only by the coercive power of law that backs up 
rights, which the paradigm case of internal democratic 
self-Hmitation in this analysis? If so, how does self- 
limitation work with regard to other spheres, such as 
markets or the state itself, systems that do not have 
self-referential, limiting mechanisms? Cohen and Ara- 
to's answer is that civil soclety does not regulate them 
but influences them first and foremost by transforming 
itself. After articulating such a compelling theory of civil 
society, Cohen and Arato’s next contribution could be to 
develop a more complete account of self-limiting demo- 
cratic change within it. 
St. Louis University 


JAMES BOHMAN 


Local Justice: How Institutions Allocate Scarce Goods 
and N Burdens. By Jon Elster. New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1992. 283p. $24.95. 


If the allocation and distribution of goods and burdens 
is central to both politics and economics, then Local 
Justice should cover some crucial issues in political econ- 
omy. The topic is narrowed somewhat by Elster’s focus 
on scarce and mostly indivisible goods and burdens as 
allocated in kind by p and autonomous gov- 
ernmental bodies to identifiable individuals. The prob- 
lems covered therefore include human organs, military 
service, (French) sperm, college admissions, adoption, 
child custody, immigration, employment layoffs, and 
wartime rationing. Obviously, a lot of scarce goods and 
burdens are excluded by this definiton—as are goods 
that do not involve scarcity, such as places in heaven as 
allocated by God (p. 26; Elster seems unaware of Chris- 
tian sects that put numerical limits on this good). Justice 
is local in the sense that it is confined to the particular 


good or burden as allocated by a particular autonomous 
institution, be it a draft board, court, or admissions 
office. 

Variety in local justice problems is matched by a 
proliferation of principles, rules, and mechanisms for 
allocation. The latter covers g from lotteries 
and points systems to seniority and professional discre- 
tion. Rarely can any particular mechanism prove supe- 
rior on all criteria in a particular case-—let alone across all 
cases. Schemes that try to incorporate multiple prind- 
ples can become baroque, if not bizarre. The world of 
local justice according to Elster is a diverse and compli- 
cated place—hardly, it would seem, a single world at all. 
But Elster strives valiantly to impose some order on this 
chaos by categorizing allocation principles, looking at 
the consequences of particular les and combina- 
tions, and explaining why principles and mechanisms 
are adopted. Along the way, the reader is sensitized to 
the often-perverse incentive effects of seemingly justifi- 
able principles. (Individuals can go to great lengths to 
affect their eligibility, such as having children or remov- 
ing a body part to avoid the draft.) The explanations for 
why principles are adopted stress public opinion, pro- 
fessional norms, national characteristics, and political 
mechanisms for preference aggregation. 

When all is said and done, few generalizations across 
cases prove possible, still less any general theory of local 
justice; and Elster consciously retreats from this objec- 
tive. Though in several places he brings his customary 
analytical acuity to bear, the analysis and discussion 
(and thus the book) prove radically particularistic. Nev- 
ertheless, Elster provides all kinds of useful insights into 
what he refers to as the phenomenology of local justice 
(p. 17). The reader learns a great deal about the sheer 
variety of ways to allocate goods and burdens, from the 
complex ways children are tested for eligibility for ad- 
mission to Norwegian kindergartens to the ingenious 
methods college admissions officers in the United States 
have used to Hmit the enrollments of particular ethnic 


groups. 

By the end of this exercise, the reader also has a feel 
for the general inapplicability of general theories of 
fustice as advanced by moral philosophers. The usual 
suspects—iutilitarlanism, Rawls, and Nozick—make an 
appearance in chapter 6. Despite the occasional parallel 
that can be drawn between a local justice practice and 
these philosophical principles, the more frequent case 
seems to involve substantial divergence. Elster goes on 
to induce (somewhat impresslonistically) a “common- 
sense” theory of justice held by most decision makers, 
involving maximization of total welfare, subject to a 
democratically defined floor for individual welfare and 
excluding people who drop beneath it through their 
own informed choice. 

The articulation of this commonsense principle is the 
closest Elster comes to a conclusion, and the final 
chapter contains only an agenda for future research. The 
lack of any more general concluding statement may, in 
fairness, be partly a function of the subject matter. Local 
Justice remains an instructive volume which should be 
remembered as one of the better books published by Jon 
Elster in 1992. 
University of Oregon 
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Benjamin Constant and the Post-Revolutionary Mind. 
Biancamaria Fontana. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1991. 165p. $25.00. 


y 
York: Cambridge University Prese, 1992. 262p. $59.95. 
Liberty/Liberté: The American and French 
Edited by Joseph Klaits and Michael H. Haltzel. Bal- 
timore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991. 218p. 
$35.00. 


Liberalism is very familiar to the English-speaking 
academic world only in its Anglo-American form. Not 
surprisingty, our understan of liberalism reflects the 
biases inherent in Anglo-American political and philo- 
sophical thought, with its traditional ce for 
methodolo individualism, legal and political (as 
distinct from social) theory, and negative (over positive) 

. As such, liberalism has been roundly criticized 
for its sociological weakness. When directed against 
liberalism so conceived, these criticisms have consider- 
able force. However the French liberal tradition (partic- 
ularly in the nineteenth century) cannot be similarly 
impugned, since it is sociologically very rich indeed. The 
study of French liberal thought is therefore very instruc- 
tive in the context of cont debates about the 
nature of liberalism, and provides it with many more 
resources than its Anglo-American cousin in answering 
some of the challenges that have characteristically been 
directed against it. 


Benjamin Constant (1767-1830) is among the most 
important figures in French liberal thought. Yet he 
occupies an uncertain tion in the of ideas. 


Although his name is familiar, he is little read and only 
occasionally referred to. Yet he was among the first 
thinkers to attempt to reformulate liberal theory in the 
wake of the French Revolution. Biancamaria Fontana’s 
new study of Constant takes the view that he has been 
seriously underestimated and that his failure to become 
“a popular and charismatic thinker’ should therefore be 
reexamined. As a moderate in an age of extremes, she 
argues, Constant could not find a place “within a 
historiography which carried well into our century the 
ideological conflicts and division of the revolution of 
1789” (p. xti). She believes that the study of his lfe and 
work offers a “unique opportunity to approach the 
political tradition with which his name is currently 


aseociated—modern looking beyond 
ideological stereo to confront the new private and 
public sensibility 


the age’ ee 

Although Fontana beHeves t Constant has been 

“much underestimated” (p. ix), she does not really 
explore in detail why this is so. However, one explana- 
tion seems to be implicit in her study, which abounds 
with words such as hazy, vague, uneven, t 
uncertatn, ‘circuitous, ious, restless, , fragmen- 
tary, and ambiguous. reader is left wi the impres- 
sion that Constant, while frequently repaid was 
often an extremely vague and uncertain thinker. As 
Fontana herself points out, he harbored a deep suspi- 
cion of ambitious eal systems. Despite this 
fact, he took it upon himself to construct a new political 
idiom and principles appropriate to the age midwifed by 
the French Revolution. Yet Constant eventually aban- 
doned the major political treatise that he began working 
din ab ihe tira of HE cently: Although he has left us 
with drafts of this work, they are incomplete and under- 
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developed in many ways. And despite laboring over his 
mammoth work on religion for over 40 years, he was not 
able to finish this study either, which was similarly 
plagued by the author's vagueness and deep distrust of 
systematization. It is difficult to avoid sharing Con- 
stant’s ultimate dissatisfaction with his own work. 
Fontana’s book is a relatively short intellectual biogra- 
phy of the nineteenth-century Swise writer. She states 
at the outset, however, that it is not intended to be 
an “exhaustive illustration of Constant’s life and work” 
(p. xvii). The mode of the book is exegetical, rather than 
critical. It provides a good overview of Constant’s mind 
and character, with a careful and lucid 
n of his political ideas. The author also displays 
considerable sensitivity to the uniqueness and magni 
tude of Constant’s historical and intellectual 
ment as a thinker attempting to restore politi 
in the decimated world of postrevolutionary Europe. 
Fontana’s book emphasizes the uncertainty and ambi- 
guity that pervades Constant’s Hfe and wo 
impression of him as an almost tragic figure: pessimistic, 
lonely, and restless in an age of unprecedented doubt 
and skepticism. The most revealing image of Constant, 
Fontana argues; is that of a solitary traveler on a horse, 
“wandering, with open eyes, in the shapeless landscape 


which has e our t” (p. xvii). 
ar it is aododediy tras that Constant was much 
skeptical a proma than his Sao dheera E 
ede a heightened awareness of the 
gers that threaten liberal society as a result of the French 
Revolution and Napoleon, he was nonetheless quite 
sanguine about the general course of historical progress. 
For example, he wrote in the Mércure de France in 1817 
that “our present governments have today many thes 
dangers to fear than ever before.” These are hardly th 
sentiments of a And when com- 
to the other great mind of nineteenth-century 
ch Hberalism, Alexis de Tocqueville, Constant 
emerges as virtually Pangloseian. 

Just such a tic contrast between Constant and 
Tocqueville (1805-59) aaa George Armstrong 
Kelly’s book on French The Humane Comedy. 
In this study, Constant em ahs ie as a cautiously optimis- 
tic liberal, a somewhat muted echo of his enlightenment 

ecessors devoid of the ennui attributed to him by 
ontana. Tocqueville’s darker vision is depicted as an 
anticipation of French liberalism’ 


tics. Next to Tocqueville, Kelly argues, “Constant 
saw or projected the problems of modern Hberty 
in democratic ages” (p. 46). He contludes that Con- 
stant’s ee is “directed against the past,” whereas 
Tooqu “posts his sentinels for time to come” (p. 
41). This contrasts sharply with Fontana’s depiction of 
Constant, which ends with the observation that “the 
only relatively clear image of a possible historical future 
to be conjured up in Constant’s writings appeared in the 
form of a nightmare” (p. 135). In other words, we have 
two quite different Constants here. Fontana’s portrayal 
shows him to be an almost Tocquevillian pessimist, the 
a ee voice of the postrevolutionary mind, whereas 
y's stresses his divergence from T eville’s pessi- 
mism. Although there are elements of optimism 
and pessimism in the writings of Constant, I think that 
Kelly’s is the more convincing depiction. Constant was 
born and educated (at the cabs Aeron inde Edinburgh) 
during the Enlightenment, much of 
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and carried into the nineteenth century. Tocqueville, on 
the other hand, was still an adolescent at the time of the 
Restoration. Unlike Constant (who was almost 40 years 
his senior), Tocqueville was to live through the Revolu- 
tion of 1848, by which time the fragility of liberalism in 
France was much more apparent. Kelly’s book also 
provides a broad and nuanced comparative context 
within which to situate Constant in the ry of French 
liberal thought. His comparison of Constant and Mme. 
de Staël is ly illuminating. And he uses Tocque- 
ville (who, he points out, deliberately distanced himself 
from Constant) very effectively as a foil to highlight 
some of Constant’s weaknesses. 

After exploring the complex relationship between the 
ideas of Constant and Tocqueville, Kelly examines a host 
of other, more obscure (in some cases, forgotten) figures 
in nineteenth-century French liberal thought. He dis- 
cusses the lives and ideas of Mme. de Staél, Necker, 
Guizot, Royer-Collard, Rémusat, Cousin, Lamartine, 
Laboulaye, Lacordaire, Jouffroy, Rénan, Montalembert, 
and Flaubert. And Kelly constantly returns to Constant 
and Tocqueville as points of reference and comparison 
when presenting the ideas of these other thinkers. 

This book, while regrettably incomplete at the time o 
the author's death, is nonetheless a superb piece 
intellectual craftsmanship. iaca a Hee 
ical and biographical detail and balances contextual 
sensitivity and analytical rigor brilHantly. Kelly is partic- 
ularly adept at identifying and tracing the subtle intel- 
lectual connections between, and influences upon, the 
thinkers whom he is discussing. This book is a model of 
the art of writing intellectual 

In addition to analyzing the fissures within nine- 
teenth-century French liberalism, Professor Kelly has 
explored the complex relationship between liberalism 
and Jacobinistn in the Second and Third French 
lics In an excellent essay in the recently published 
collection, , edited by Joseph Klaits and 
Michael HaltzeL It consists of 14 essays that either 
compare the origins and development of the idea of 
liberty in France and the United States or examine the 
relationship between liberalism and other political ide- 
ologies, particularly democracy (in the case of the United 
States) and Jacobinism (in the case of France). 

The quality and originality of the essays in this collec- 
tion are quite uneven. At one extreme is Kelly’s piece, 
which is entirely consistent with the style and depth of 
his book. At the other extreme, however, is the essay by 
Michael Novak. This piece, which “summarizes the 
neoconservative rationale for free-market economic re- 
lations” (p. 6), is unscholarly in tone and extremely 
familiar in content. It is not at all apparent how this 
sandy: fia ito. the main themes. of the Book. This 
collection also contains several interesting discussions of 
Tocqueville, whose ideas ee figure in studies of 
the idea of liberty in its American and French contexts. 


Balliol College, Oxford GRAEME GARRARD 


Gramsci’s Democratic Theory: Contributions to a Post- 
liberal . By Sue Golding. Toronto: Univer- 
sity of Toronto Press, 1992. 221p. $45.00 cloth, $17.95 


paper. 


Ever since the publication of Selections from the Prison 
Notebooks in 1971, the conceptual and methodological 
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ruminations of Antonio Gramsci have attracted the 
attention of scholars in a variety of disciplines in the 
social sclences and humanities. Now, with the ongoing 
lication of his entire notebooks in a multivolume set 
Columbia University Press, his work should have an 
even greater resonance in the areas of cultural studies, 
social history, Hterary criticism, anthropology, and even 
political science. 

Apace ce with his oeuvre is an ever-burgeoning literature 

Hfe and ideas. The overwhelming majority of 
critical assessments of Gramsci’s journalism and prison 
writings have focused upon his now classic innovations: 
historical bloc; wars of position and maneuver; and, of 
course, hegemony. His criticisms of economic determin- 
ism and emphasis on cultural, political, and ethical 
elements of social reality have had profound implica- 
fore far Merai thoughvand coca cor i paa 

One less explored dimension of his work, however, is 
his concern for the development of a proletarian-based 
state and civil society that avoided both the authoritarian 
leanings of a Leninist model and the reproduction of 
socioeconomic inequalities under a liberal—capitalist ver- 
sion. This concern led Gramsci to thinkers as diverse as 
Sorel, Bergson, Vico, Croce, and Hegel to enrich his own 
understanding and application of Marxism. Sue Gold- 
ing’s Gramsci’s Democratic Theory explores this dimension 
of Gramsci’s writings in order to underscore the Sardi- 
nian intellectual’s contribution to postliberal theories of 
democracy. 

While several notable scholars have focused upon the 
role of contingency, human diversity, and a in 
Gramsci’s “philosophy of praxis,” Golding amplifies 
this recognition by attributing Gramsci’s more fluid 
reading of Marxism to his preoccupation with “historical 
immanence,” a notion of ethical improvement that was 

ed in historical reality and circumstance. For her, 
Gramsci’s desire to craft the “ought-to-be” from “what 
is” ts his transcendence of the more benign and 
ultimately apolitical formulations of ethics by thinkers 
such as Kant, Croce, and Hegel. Golding believes that in 
doing so, Gramsci avoids the scientistic and utopic 
visions of both Mandst and liberal thinkers. Gramsci’s 
philosophy of then, is a combination of an his- 
toricized ethical imperative, humanist principles, and a 
materialist conception of history. 

At the same time, Golding covers more familiar Gram- 
scian territory, with chapters on base and superstructure 
and the central role that politics, not relations of produc- 
tion, plays in Gramsci’s strategies for reformation and 
revolution. This ground is already covered in Joseph 
Femia’s Gramsci’s Political Thought (1987), Anne Show- 
stack Sassoon’s Gramsci’s Politics (1980), and Ernesto 
Laclau and Chantal Mouffe’s Hegemony and 
Strategy (1985). What is new about Golding’s treatment 
are her considerations of Gramsct’s epistemological 
eclecticism in chapter 2 and the importance of the 
concept of the will in chapter 4, which should be most 
: for those interested in exploring the philosoph- 

geneaology of Gramsci’s Marxism. 

a accentuates the philosophical dimensions of 
t, in so doing, often obscures the role of 
praxis. ade. TH is my only criticism of this substantive, 
provocative work. By the book’s end, it was not clear to 


me what pr Gramscl’s connection to postliberal 
democracy and is the work of C. B. 
Macpherson, mentioned in oi ea 1), in because 
the term postliberal can convey the same n asso- 
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clations as another well worn phrase, postmodernism. 
How one defines and extends notions of a postiiberal 
democracy during an era in which the very tenets of 
liberalism are under siege in both eastern and western 
Europe is as much an issue of “common sense’’—the 
politics of the everyday—as it is of philosophy, which 
Gramsci referred to as “good sense.” Just as Gramsci 
attempted to reinvigorate Marxist thought in response to 
fasciam’s rise, 80 must postliberal democratic theory 
confront the crisis of liberalism and the rise of intolerance 
and particularist forms of inequality in the 1990s. This is 
not a task of Golding’s alone, however, but of theorists 
and political actors more generally. Sue Golding has 
made a useful, thoughtful contribution toward this end. 


University of Texas, Austin MICHAEL HANCHARD 


, Intimacy, and Isolation. By Julie C. Inness. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 157p. 
$24.95. 


Before the arrival of Innese’s attempt to 
ize the “chaotic world of privacy,” scholars of a similar 
commitment had pretty much focused on action they 
deemed invasive. Now, with Innese’s entry in the grow- 
ing bibliography on privacy, autonomy becomes as im- 
portant as simple, intrustve actions against the individ- 
ual. Early on, Inness notes that privacy law and 
those who write about it have failed to produce a unified 
account (much less a unified theory) of privacy. Law, 
she concludes, is not the route to resolving privacy’s 
chaotic state. But philosophers are in no better agree- 
ment about the con distinctness of privacy than 
are the juridical folks. One group of philosophers places 
the regulation of information at the heart of its defini- 
tions of privacy. Another group opts, instead, for defi- 
nitions based on noninformation: seciusion, solitude, 
anonymity. The task Inness sets for herself is to disen- 
tangle, if not sometimes denude, the concepts and 
notions of other philosophers, then develop a theory of 
privacy that is grounded in intimacy: “We value being 
respected as autonomous emotional agents who can 
form their own life plans with respect to intimacy. 
Hence, privacy protects us from both manipulative and 
paternalistic intervention into our zone of autonomy 
with respect to intimacy.” 

Privacy claims that rely nearly solely on property 
rights are especially troublesome, for justified property 
claims may not always entail justified privacy claims. 
The fact that nonintimate possessions are deemed pri- 
vate property, Inness argues, does not suggest that 
privacy claims regarding those possessions are necesear- 
ily justified: “Tf a friend examines my pen sitting on my 
desk, she usually does not violate my privacy despite 
the fact that it is my pen, but if she examines my open 
diary on the desk, a privacy violation occurs.” Thus, in 
Inness’s scheme, privacy claims are not indiscriminately 
attached to the simple fact of ownership, whether of 
property per se or of information about oneself. In any 
case, the determining factor is “intimate aspects of the 

” according to Inness. 

Inness analizes the rift between separation-based and 
control-based definitions of privacy, the former deform- 
ing, and the latter capturing, the nature and value of 
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fol bene oe a Glencoe A 
atlas looked at or listened to, suggesting 
that “shared Saray is impossible. Inness, the syllo- 
gist, writes “Assuming that lost privacy is inherently 
undesirable, and that lessening our separation from 
others is not necessarily undesirable, it follows that 
lessening our separation from others is not always a lose 
of privacy.” In other words, publicity is not necessarily 
opposed to privacy. 

Control-based accounts of privacy, on the other hand, 
give the individual control over a certain intimate area of 
personal life and secure, in the process, a specifled realm 
of autonomy: “Given the modern liberal assumption 
that autonomy is a Poey valued condition, pepak 

efinitions . 


based d te an 
sumption that is valued.” Any antall 
ment of the individual's control over the private domain 


must be justified. The justification must be strong 
enough to overcome the positive value liberalism places 
on autonomy. 

As for the content of privacy, that is, the information 
about, access to, or intimate decisions about our actions, 
Inness defines privacy as “the state of the agent having 
control over a realm of intimacy, which contains her 
decisions about intimate accese to herself (including 
intimate information access) and her decisions about her 
own intimate actions.” This follows Alan Westin’s 
ular explanation that privacy is “the claim of individ 
groups, or institutions to determine for themselves 
when, how, and to what extent information about them 
is communicated to others.” Yet here, too, Inness allows 
that intimacy, not information, is the defining term— 
that some, but not all, information must be protected by 
privacy. “We must look at the type of information 
disseminated; it is the intimacy of this information that 
identifies a loss of privacy.” 

The content of privacy includes our decisions about 
intimate informational access, intimate access, intimate 
actions, and (most important) intimate decisions— 
which involve, in Inness’s model, “a choice on the 

t's part about how to (or not to) embody her love, 
or care.” Inness assumes that since society values 
respecting agents as “persons with the capacity to love, 
care, and Hke,” it must therefore value protecting the 
autonomy of these agents with respect to these emo- 
tions. vior alone, however, does not constitute the 
source of intimacy, which stems from something prior to 
behavior. 

Readers who have not spent equivalent time with the 
same legal and p hical concerns will find Inness’s 
treatise in challenging. Others not so pa- 
tient may find the work unnecessarily tedious—much of 
it reads like unedited lectures. Either way, the work 
must be taken seriously by scholars and policymakers 
alike. 


Rutgers University RICHARD F. Hixson 


The Principle of Fairness and Political Obligation. By 
George Klosko. Savage, i Bowman = ee 
1992. 204p. $52.50 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Kiosko makes a valuable and thought-provo con- 
Hetalled perai 


tribution to liberal 
argument for political tion that is based on the 


principle of fatrnese (or fair play) introduced in Hart's 


American Political Science Review 


(1955) “Are There Any Natural Rights?’ Klosko notes 
that “it is now widely doubted that a defensible account 
of political obligation can be constructed on liberal 
premises” (p. 21) and attempts to belie this view. In 
doing so, he makes very good use of both historical and 


contemporary texts, paying particular attention to two 
works skeptical of the possibility of a liberal account of 
political obligation, namely, Carole Pateman’s Problem of 
Political Obligation (1979) and A. John Simmons’s Moral 
Principles and Political Obligations (1979). 
Klosko delineates five major 
acceptable theory of political obligation. The theory 
must (1) be suitably “general,” establishing the obliga- 
tion of “all or most members of society”; (2) ground 
obligations that are “limited,” thereby avoiding illiberal 
absolute governments; (3) explain people’s obligation to 
support a suitably wide “range” of governmental activ- 
ities; (4) account for the “particularity” of political obli- 
gations, that is, the fact that people consider themselves 
to be obligated to just that particular state with which 
they have a relationship; and (5) ‘explain the 
obligations that people have to existing governments” 


. 3-5). 

In arguing that the principle of fairness can justify 
political obligations, Klosko employs a number of liberal 
assumptions, one of the most important of which is 
entailed in requirement 5, namely, that there are cur- 
rently many people subject to legitimate political obliga- 
tions. This is consistent with his adoption of the “coher- 
ence method” (Brandt's “standard method” or Rawis’s 
“reflective equilibrium”) according to which he can 
comfortably rely on the five requirements cited because 
they “express some of our deepest intuitions about 
political matters” (p. 22). Thus, Kloako counters Sim- 
mons’ argument for philosophical anarchism by reject- 
ing the appeal to false consciousness with respect to 
existing political obligations upon which Simmons must 
rely. Klosko may be too quick, however, to reject the 
combining of the coherence method with claims about 
false consciousness, since, as he notes, this move is 
Jai a ‘can clearly distinguish between our 
convictions in general and some class of them that are 

suspect” (p. 25). A supporter of Simmons could make 
fie eit seston arguing that the belief in existing 
political obligations cannot function as just one more 
independent axiom of our political t, because 
when this axiom is taken together with our other com- 
mitments, a contradiction arises; and this is the only 
single axiom whose removal eliminates the contradic- 
tion. 

After establishing his approach in the first chapter, 
Klosko dedicates the central four cha to a strong 
presentation of the of the principle of fairness to 
aaah a theory of political obligations that meets the 

e cited requirements. Klosko’s central claim is that 
peuple have an obligation grounded in the principle of 

ess to contribute to a nonexcludable scheme, that is, 

a scheme for which non pants cannot be excluded 
from the benefits if it provides them with “presumptive- 
ly beneficial goods,” that is, goods that are “indispens- 
ae le lives’ (p. 40). It is clear how this claim 
e five requirements, with the exception of 

eomslancaet 3, namely, that people have an obligation to 
support a wide range of governmental activities. Klosko 
suggests both that many discretionary public goods are 
actually indirectly necessary for the provision of pre- 


ts of any 
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sumptive public goods and that one ought to accept a 
wide range of governmental impositions so as not to 
undermine the effectiveness of the institution that pro- 
vides presumptive public goods. 

Clearly, any theory of political obligation must meet 
Klosko’s first requirement; it must apply to “all or most 
members of society.” Klosko suggests that the principle 
of fairness generates political obligations in a manner 
that avoids the free-rider problem because it would be 
unfair for anyone not to contribute to a system that 


provides something indispensable. Exactly how the pro- 
vision of something indispensable generates an obliga- 
tion, however, is a crucial issue. Kloako clatms that an 
individual's obligation “does not stem from hypothetical 
consent, but from the fact that he receives the benefits” 
(p. 42). Unfortunately, Klosko does not directly support 
his admittedly plausible theory in contrast to the theory 
of hypothetical consent. Furthermore, he employs argu- 
ments that read very much Hke hypothetical consent 


theory: 


Because the benefits of national defense are presumptively 
beneficial, we can assume that Pickerel would pursue them 
(and bear the associated costs) if this were necessary for their 
receipt. If we imagine an artificial choice situation analogous 
to a state of nature, it seems dear that under almost all 
circumstances Pickerel would choose to receive the pre- 
scribed benefits at the prescribed cost, if he had the choice. 
Because of the indispensability of national defense, it would 
not be rational for him to choose otherwise (pp. 41-42). 


Shortly after, he daims that “because the benefits are 
le, he could not say that he does not want 

em” (p. 42). 

After completing his discussion of how the principle 
of fairness generates political obligations that meet the 
five requirements, Kloako provides a concluding chapter 
in which he explicitly addresses the shortcomings of the 

le alternative approaches to justifying political 
obligations: utilitarianism and consent theory. Since 
hypothetical consent theory is not subject to his general 
criticism of consent theory, which focuses on the fact 
that actual consent (either express or tacit) is rarely 
given, he addresses it in a note. He daims that “it is not 
clear how the fact that A would consent to government 
X under various circumstances that do not obtain gives 
rise to an obligation to X that is based on consent under 
existing circumstances” (p. 144, n. 39). It is not obvious, 
however, that hypothetical consent theory entails fun- 
damentally different reasoning from Klosko’s employ- 
ment of counterfactuals in arguing that the benefits 
provided by presumptive public goods are of the sort 
that generate obligations of fairness. Klosko not only 
employs counterfactual reasoning to suggest that the 
recipient considers the benefits suitably indispensable 
and thus worth a fair contribution but also, like a 
hypothetical consent theorist, he daims that one who 
thought otherwise “would not be rational.” 

Anyone interested in the problem of political obliga- 
tion will be stimulated by this book, which provides a 
good sustained argument for a plausible account of 
political obligation that is worthy of careful consider- 
ation. 


University of Texas, Austin 


DONALD BECKER 


Book Reviews: POLITICAL THEORY 


Modern Political Theory and Contem Feminism: 
A Dialectical By Jennifer Ring. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1991. 229p. $49.50 
cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Jennifer Ring’ ect is to “salvage” traditional con- 
ceptualizations ye ica te and objectivity in a form 
compatible with feminist theorizing (p. 19). Through a 
discussion of J. S. Mill, Marx, and Hegel she proposes a 
minimalist dialectics, which she defines as “nothing more 
than a focus upon that with which feminist theory seems 
most uncomfortable: conflict” (p. 48). In her view, 
feminism’s most pressing need is for method, rather 
than substance, and the most a appropiate P hical 
structure for feminism can be derived Gomi traditional 
theories of the dialectic. 

Ring criticizes J. S. Mill’s pretentious objectivity and 
hidden but self-righteous subjectivity as it emerges in 
eer of Logic and The Subjection of Women. Rejecting his 

empiricism as logically inconsistent in methodol- 
ogy and epistemolo static, she turns to a discus- 
sion of the materialist and idealist dialectics of Marx and 
Hegel. Why? “If nothing else, it may be useful in 
conserving effort and preventing the further isolation of 
feminists, an isolation that is driving them to an attem 
to rewrite all philosophy and metaphysics i 
for feminist theory” (p. 105). Such a rewriting of the 
canon is viewed as terribly misguided. 

Ring believes it is possible to, liberate the structure of 
dialectics from the sexist substance of He and 
Marxist thought. Once the form is pugna its unfor- 
tunate sexist content, minimalist cs will be an 
appropriate methodology for the elaboration of a femi- 


nist ology. It is minimalist because it is con- 
cerned not with the origins and ends of history but with 
specific times and frames of being. It is di in 


Ring's view, because it insists on the necessity of conflict 
in achieving knowledge and intimacy. Yet her separa- 
tion of structure and substance is somewhat idealist and 
lacks an understanding of the meaning of masculine 
dominance in the production of knowledge. 

One of the greatest difficulties with the book is the 
sense in which Ring seems to view dialectics as a lovers’ 
discourse (more accurately, a lovers’ encounter and 
dispute). In Hegelian subjectivity and objectivity she 
sees not dominance or violence but a necessary and 
essential paradigm of risk and surrender. Ring speaks of 
dialectics as “falling in love,” with various stages of 
infatuation, idealization, destruction of ego boundaries 
and the final creation of “a love that can survive in the 
world” (p. 125). Yet such (hetero)sexist assumptions 
about universal stages of desire and essential needs for 
surrender cannot be “corrective” of feminist theory. 
Indeed, feminist theory has indicated the failure of such 
methodologies. 

Ring criticizes Evelyn Fox Keller for not fully accepting 
the “importance of discord and negation fully experi- 
enced”: only a complete ess to annihilation moves 
us toward the truth and ’ is afraid to let go” (pp. 
42-43). Nancy Hartsock’s compelling critique of erotic 
brutality, death, and abstraction is silenced with “Is 
Hartsock running from an aspect of life?” Sid ara 
this to be a romantic and reconciled, not a femi 
when it asks us to ‘ ‘forego the political prefudice that 
associates ‘objectification’ with abuse” and adopt the 
Masters’ structure (p. 22). In order to reconsider objec- 
tivity, Ring’s analysis should have engaged feminist 
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readings of reason and dialectics, such as Pat Mills’s 
(1987) discussion of Marx and Hegel in Woman, Nature, 
Psyche and (especially) Michele Le Doeuff’s (1989) Philo- 

, which raises critical questions about 
the relation of women to philosophy, and erotic/theoret- 
ical “encounters.” 

Ring reduces and simplifies diverse feminist theory to 
a “prevailing feminist contention” (p. 1) that dualism 
and conflict are male constructs. The work of Alison 
Jagger, Sandra Harding, and Evelyn Fox Keller lacks 
power, according to Ring, because these feminists over- 
emphasize unity and the harmony between subject and 
object. Mary O'Brien’s contention that Hegel and Marx 
appropriated dialectical structure from uctive pro- 
cess is dismissed as a somewhat trivial 
ESDH In contrast, Ring wants to “use deletis as a 

for exploring the compatibility of male and female 
E (p. 45). Carol Gilligan is distorted as writing 
about innate nature, rather than processes of object 
relations and contemporary child-rearing practices. Sara 
Ruddick’s “confused ” could be solved by con- 
sulting “a biologist or a geneticist, to find out about the 
sources of aggression or the lack of it in hormones, 
genes, etc.” (pp. 16-17). Indeed, while she takes femi- 
nist theory to task for its approach to difference, it is 
Ring who remains tied to a certain deterministic— 
indeed, Darwinian—notion of nature, survival, and ev- 
olutionary conflict. 

Ring’s impulse is fundamentally conservative: she 
adheres to traditional progress and the pro 
tradition. She refuses to start from scratch (with wom- 
en's intellectual history?) and leave aside the familiar, 
as this leads to “a nervewracking world, free-floatin 
with no structure, no reliable perspective at al” (p. 19). 
She will not abandon “conventions that have provided 
the basis of Western philosoph vy since the time of Plato 
and Aristotle,” which are her “solid historical ground” 
(p. 19). Here, Ring should consider Luce Irigaray’s “The 
‘Mechanics’ of Fluids” in (1985) This Sex Which Is Not One 
and the “ of long standing between rationality and 
a mechanics 107). 

Certainly, such a solid book will not appeal to post- 
modernists even though it does tend to conflate feminist 
theories of difference with postmodernism. Nor is it a 


text that introduces and analyzes the engagement of 
contem feminism with modern political thought. 
Rather, it objectifies feminist y radical femi- 


nist—work. Modern political thought is masculine only: 
Hegel, Mill (with no mention of Harriet Taylor), and 
Marx. Modern Political Theory and Contemporary Feminism 
does not achieve the creation of a dialectical feminist 
epistemology. This is a project that will attention 
to the substance and structure of women s experiences 
and writings and feminist thought. 


University of Victoria, Canada SOMER BRODRIBB 


Social Change, Social Welfare, and Social Science. By 
Peter Taylor-Gooby. Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press, 1991. 244p. $45.00 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


What would be the most devastating criticism of the 
welfare state? It would consist of an explanation and an 
apology: “We're truly sorry; but as much as we would 

be able to address the needs of the poor, our 
economy cannot do so without destroying itself.” Such a 
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position is impeccably effective because it makes any 
normative exhortation (the heavy artillery of the liberal 
Left) simply irrelevant. This strategy has propelled the 
New Right to electoral victory in a number of English- 
speaking states for over a decade. 

The most compelling defence of the welfare state 
would thus be to this claim as one of false 
necessity. The best d would be more an illuminat- 
ing account of economic causality than one of moral 
suasion. The most striking success of Taylor-Gooby’s 


latest book is that it challenges the ns of what 
the constraints faci Incase TA R 
the next century 


Taylor-Gooby G the sins held against the 
welfare state and proceeds systematically to show that 
there is good reason to doubt the sup inefficiencies 
of a comprehensive system of social welfare. How can 
we blame welfare policies for low economic growth 
“when high spending nations have as high economic 
growth rates in the 1980s as low spenders?” (p. 55). Why 
is there “no convincing evidence that the welfare state 
pre-empts resources and crowds out productive indus- 
try” or that high rates of taxation undermine the incen- 
tive to work? (p. 58). 

Even the spectre of alarming shifts in demographic 
patterns is challenged. While it may be that the cohort of 
over-65s will increase si tly in the near future, it 
does not necessarily w that a worrisome reduction 
in the ratio of wage earners to economically dependent 
individuals will result. By restructuring social policy to 
entice more women into the workforce, by revising 
immigration restrictions, by raising the age of retire- 
ment, and by ceasing automatically to equate “retired” 
with “a drain on resources,” the welfare state would not 
be placing the productive capacity of the economy in 
jeopardy. 

But what of deliberate strategic attacks e the Right? Is 
it possible for a government to engineer the collapse of 
state welfare by alienating mid su for 
decommodified social services? Citing the results of 
recent British Social Attitude Surveys, Taylor-Gooby 
argues, “There is little evidence to support the view that 
prosperous people wish to forsake the state sector. Their 
attitudes have grown closer to those of the less fortu- 
nate” (p. 126). It is useful to have this data at hand; and 
the more earnest defenders of the welfare state will be 
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relieved to learn of the spirited support of the middle 
classes. But this information does raise enticing ques- 
tions that are not fully addressed: If there is such strong 


public for welfare policies, then why does the 
British public continue vigorously to return to office the 
very party that has attempted so valiantly to dismantle 


the welfare state? Is it significant for es of the 

welfare state that the collective attitudes of, say, Califor- 

nians differ so dramatically from those of the British? 

And is health care, which elicits the most onate 

ters support, representative of public attitudes toward 
m cies, or is it sui generis? 

the weakest section of an otherwise com- 

e beck is the discussion of normative justifica- 
tion for welfare. Needs are essential in any consideration 
of moral life and, as such, require “access to services 
which will advance survival and good health to ensure 
equal for the ‘plans of life’ advanced by different 
people” (p. 187). This is not necessarily incorrect, but the 
attempt to establish basic human needs as “rights” in a 
single, short chapter results in a sketchy account that 
simply will not convince the unconverted. The effort to 
situate philosophical discussions of moral obligation 
cheek-by-jowl with empirical accounts of causality is a 
laudable venture; but in this study, it simply does not 
accomplish very much. 

Social Change, Social Welfare, and Social Science is a 
superb overview of developments in welfare state the- 
ory, and it is a resonant ge to those who 
that the welfare state is no longer economically viable. 
The book also incorporates a rich discussion of the 
influence of various policies on women as a social class; 
and since women are frequently those who have the 
most to gain or to lose from in the welfare state, 
this perspective deeply enhances an already remarkable 
survey of welfare state literature. Ultimately, Taylor- 
Gooby succeeds most admirably in his defence of the 
welfare state through his modest reminder that we must 
judge redistributive policies not by measuring the gap 
between wealthiest a senate te) noting the abso- 
lute gains that the w state has won in making 
many people’s lives at least humanly bearable. If not a 
majestic accomplishment, it at least would mean a great 
deal to a very large number of people. 


American Political Science Review 
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Political Attitudes over the Life Span: The Bennington 
Women after Fifty Years. By Duane F. Alwin, Ronald 
Cohen, and Theodore M. Newcomb Madison: Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, 1991. 422p. $40.00 cloth, 


$21.95 paper. 


The women of Bennington College in the 1930s have a 
firm place in social psychological folklore and textbooks. 
What many social scientists do not know, however, is 
that Newcomb’s classic 1943 book, Personality and Social 
Change, was not a one-shot demonstration that impres- 
sionable women in late adolescence often shifted their 
political views to the left in response to social and 
intellectual from the liberal professoriate (to the 

ce and chagrin of their upper-middle-class, 

Republican parents, who were paying hefty 
tuition bills in the midst of the Great Depression). That 
is only one slice (a misleadingly narrow one) of the 
whole story. The Bennington study represents one of 
the most systematic, nuanced, and sophisticated efforts 
to chart patterns of attitude change and stabilty through 
the life span. 

Longitudinal studies of this sort great pa- 
tience. The investigator must confront the grim likeli- 
hood that he or she may not live to oversee the last wave 
of data collection. Newcomb passed away in 1983; but he 
was fortunate to have two thoughtful and conscientious 
collaborators—Duane Alwin and Ronald Cohen—to 
whom he could pass the longitudinal research baton. 
The result is a first-rate product that tells serious stu- 
dents of political attitudes virtually everything they need 
to know about the n study. 

The authors lay out three objectives for themselves: to 
describe the voluminous results of the three-wave lon- 
gitudinal babes pic arcane and change in the political 
attitudes of cohorts of Bennington women from 
the 1930s to the present, to interpret and explain these 
data patterns, and to explore more general conceptual 
and methodological issues that arise in studying the 
lifelong development of attitudes. Although there is 
plenty of room to quibble over detail and even room for 
raucous argument over certain big issues, the authors 
succeed on all three counts. There are, moreover, a few 


The Bennington study is usually th t of support- 
ing “critical s tage” models of political socialization, 
which allow for the possibility that early family influence 
(the Tg principle”) can be trumped by later expe- 
riences if those experiences occur at the right time (e.g., 
late adolescence) and in the right form (e.g., articulate 
and im e role models). This interpretation is not 
out-and-out wrong, but it is misleading. As the authors 
document, family of origin emerges as “one of the most 
important” determinants of political attitudes. The au- 
thors refrain, however, from causal overinterpretation. 
They wisely the limits on the inferences they 
can draw about the relative im of causal vari- 
ables given the unique circumstances of Bennington in 
the 1930s and the confounding of historical period and 
human lives. 

The results are also troublesome for the theoretical 
positions that attribute great potential for adaptation 


and change in political views in middle age and beyond. 
In contrast to this view, the authors argue that political 
attitudes are highly persistent from early adulthood to 
old age, when the women marry men with 
similar political orientations. Overall, the authors esti- 
mate that for the nearly 50-year covered by the 
data, about 60% of the variance in the latent attitude 
variables could be from 1930s attitudes, 
whereas 40% of that variation reflected attitude change. 
(The psychometric and conceptual problems in distin- 
guishing true attitude change from mere measurement 
error should keep at least one generation of methodol- 
ogists busy.) 

The authors are also to be commended for drawing 
skillfully on auxiliary data sources (such as the National 
Election Studies) to answer otherwise unanswerable 
questions. One such example is the issue of whether the 
leftward shift in political attitudes among women in the 
Newcomb sample was the result of their experiences at 
Bennington or the product of a more general generation- 
al shift (a new Deal effect in which most le coming 
of political age at that time moved wan è more liberal 
worldview). The authors persuade me that there is still a 
Bennington effect, even after taking into account the 
New Deal effect. 

To be sure, there are many problems that the authors 
cannot solve. Impressive though the span of time cov- 
ered by the Bennington assessments is, we lack direct 
evidence on the early childhoods of the women. Data 
from Block's longitudinal project indicates, for example, 
that we can predict the liberalism—conservatism of 
young adults from observer Q-sort assessments of the 
same people on variables such as ego resilience versus 
rigidity and overcontrolled versus undercontrolled. This 

raises, in turn, another ity: suscepti- 

oe ds ard ying a a a 

underlying dispositions acquired in early life 

pe pos eae that Eysenck and Wilson argue may even 
be grounded in genetic causes). 

Limitations aside, however, this book stands a fitting 

tone to a pioneering research project and a fitting 
te to the career of a major social psychologist. 


Untversity of California, Berkeley Puiu E. TETLOCK 


The Vital South: How Presidents Are Elected. By Earl 
Black and Merle Black. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1992. 400p. $29.95. 

Interest Group Politics in the Southern States. Edited 
by Ronald J. Hrebenar and Clive S. Thomas. Tus- 
caloosa: University of Alabama Press, 1992. 432p. 
$27.95 paper. 


A number of years ago, a line in a popular country- 
and-western song urged listeners to “save your Confed- 
erate money boys, ‘cause the South’s gonna rise a 7 
In the years since this song enjoyed regional po ty, 
the South has indeed risen. The region has enjoyed 
unprecedented economic growth accompanied by pop- 
ulation increases sufficient to make the South the na- 
tion’s most heavily populated region. Earl and Merle 
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Black demonstrate, in The Vital South their second vol- 
ume on southern politics, the central role of the region in 
the nomination of presidential candidates. 

In meticulous detail, the authors trace the shift in 
southern loyalties from the era of the solidly Democratic 
South to the centrality of the South as part of what has 
Se described as the Republican presidential lock. 

the early chapters examining regional voting 

mm the tne of the Civil Wee the bulk of the 
analysis concentrates on the recent past. Using data 
phe the National Election Studies, as well as exit polls 
conducted by CBS News—New York Times, the electorate 
is classified Into white, core Democrats; white, core 
Republicans; whites and blacks. The outcomes of 
recent presidential elections in the South can be ex- 
plained in terms of the reaction of the swing, 
white voters to the options presented. In accounting 
for lican presidential victories in the South from 
1972 1988 ( 1976), the authors return 
to a theme of their earlier Politics and Society in the South 
(1987), namely, that the successful Democratic politi- 
clans are those who can blend liberal and conservative 
themes into a harmonious symphony, while those who 
insist on a single liberal melody, like recent Democratic 

ential nominees from the North, are condemned 
to defeat. 

While exploring recent southern preferences in the 

ut ene is the authors’ chief concern, the 

th is not examined in isolation. In demonstrating 
that the South, which was the foundation stone for the 
Democratic party for generations, has become the key- 
stone in a triumphful GOP arch, the authors emphasize 
what a party must do to win an electoral college major- 
ity, given a specific level of performance in the 11-state 
South. A co e South, to the authors, 
holds the key to victory (and the South has usually voted 
as a bloc in presidential elections). A candidate who 
sweeps the South, whether it be Franklin Roosevelt or 
George Bush, can win the electoral college with rela- 
tively few states from the rest of the country. As the 
South becomes home to a growing share of the Ameri- 
can public, its potential in presidential elections, when 
united, increases. As the South goes, so Peal the ae 

Southern influence is not Hmited to 
tion. The authors trace the role of the on in ce 
nomination process in the years since the choice of 
d tes to national party conventions through prima- 
ries became widespread. On the Democratic side, Cart- 
er's trouncing of Wallace in Florida in 1976 and Mon- 
dale’s victories in Alabama and Georgla went far toward 
sealing the outcome of those nomination battles. In like 
fashion, the refusal of the South to defect to Ronald 
Reagan in 1968 ensured Richard Nixon’s nomination, 
just as did solid southern support for Reagan in 1980 and 

Bush in 1988 put down the efforts of their rivals. 
Beginning in 1972, the South has been instrumental in 
the nomination and election of the next president. 

Political scientists have concentrated on explaining 
individual vote - While the authors provide 
some micro lyses, the name of the game is wi 
states; and they convincingly demonstrate that so long 
as the South votes as a bloc, it can provide its favorite 
with a substantial lead in the race for the White House. 
For three generations after the Civil War, the South was 
oe a 

. For the next three generations, southern 
preferences have been sufficiently mainstream that 


tele 
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rarely has the southern favorite among the nominees 
been defeated. C ently, while a united South 
provides its choice with approximately half of the 
needed electoral votes, southern ces are 
reflected in nationwide preferences, so that the Sou 
does not find itself in the position of holding the balance 
of power. 

While the authors observe that “the emergence of a 
Solid Republican South has been a pivotal event in 
modern presidential politics’ (p. 325), they do not 
foreclose the situation of 1992, in which Southern enthu- 
siasm for the Republican nominee wanes. The authors 
warm that an economic collapse or the ineptitude of a 
Republican president can usher in Democratic success. 
An interesting question is whether, when given an 
opportunity such as was presented by Bill Clinton, the 
reese ial es can reverse the region’s Republican 
leanings create a biracial coalition and make the 
South safe for Democratic nominees. 

The Vital South should not be viewed as just another 
attempt to update V. O. Key. By placing the pro of 

ential campaigns in the South in the der 
context of national politics, The Vital South will appeal to 
a broader readership than did Politics end Society in the 
South (1987). The authors’ earlier book may have been 
overlooked by those having no particular interest in the 
nation’s most distinctive region. Academics, practitlo- 
ners, and interested citizens g to understand 
idential politics ignore the ysis in The Vital South at 
their 

Where Earl and Merle Black examine the mass behav- 
ior of the electorate, Hrebenar and Thomas t 
essays on the activities of interest group elites in 12 
southern states (including Kentucky). This volume is the 
latest in a series, which, when complete, will provide 
case studies of the Interest group constellation in all 50 
states. 

The 12 articles contain rich descriptive materials mar- 
shaled by 20 authors who know in detail the politics of 
the states in which they teach. abcess a 
to describe the interaction of grou the 
three branches of government an sa ETEA aa 
this effort beyond earlier works by Harmon Ziegler, 
Hendrick Van Dalen, and Sarah Morehouse. Of course, 
allowing an entire chapter for each sta pated a Alara far 
more room for development than in the just cited, 
in which valiant efforts were made to encompass state- 
level group activity within a single chapter. 

The editors exercise a loose rein over their 20 charges. 
A collection of eight major factors that may influence 
group composition and activity are set forth in the 
introductory chapter. These elements are of variable 
utility to the authors of the substantive chapters. For 
example, elements such as the profesalonalization of the 
state ture, the strength of the executive and of 
political parties, economic development, and regulation 
of lobbying and campaign finance are touched upon in 
each state discussion. On the other hand, intergovern- 
mental spending and policymaking authority is largely 
irrelevant, since the focus is almost exclusively on state 
decision making. While a few contributors reference the 
slippery concept of political culture, it is more ignored 
than utilized. 

Each state chapter includes a brief poltical history as a 
context in which to place group activity over the last 20 


years. Authors rely on filings with the appropriate state 
office to sketch a picture of the numbers and types of 
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interests represented among registered lobbyists. Since 
state registration requirements vary, some inconsisten- 
cies are unavoidable. A number of states do not require 
legislative liaisons for government agencies to register as 
lobbyists; and a few states (e.g., Texas) have registration 
requirements so imprecise that the number of re 
agents has declined sharply in recent years. pters 
generally report on the range of lobbying techniques 
used and often e assessments of the relative 
usefulness of various approaches. Identifying the most 
important groups within the state is another feature of 
most chapters. 

Despite similarities across chapters, substantial varia- 
tion remains. Most, but not all, authors make use of a 
survey. Some follow the lead of Harmon Ziegler and 


Michael Baer by tapping perspectives of both lobbyists 


and legislators on issues of and technique effec- 
tiveness. From a survey of lobbyists and legislators, 


Arthur English and John Carroll develop an index of 
change in the perceived influence of representatives of 
24 players in Arkansas. In writing about Texas interest 
groups, Keith Hamm and Charles Wiggins draw a 15% 
sample of the bills introduced in the 1983 session to 
determine the number and types of groups involved on 
each bill, the degree of conflict over 
legislation, and conditions associa 
eral other chapters (e.g., that on Mississippi) present 
peenes information to show that lobbyists and legis- 
tors, while looking at the same events, frequently see 
them differentiy. The attention devoted to political ac- 
tion committees and their role in campaign finance 
varies from state to state, with one of the more extensive 
treatments given in Georgia. 
As with the Hrebenar and Thomas volumes for other 
ns, their book on the South provides a wealth of 
tion not otherwise available. The factors identi- 
fied in the first chapter could be used to develop 
variables with which to test possible explanations for the 
variety, influence, or development of groups at the state 
level; but no such effort is made. The cross-state com- 
parisons offered in the last chapter are disappointing. 
These efforts involve identification of types of interests 
actively represented in all southern states, as to 
those found in 11 or fewer; comparison of most 
effective interests today to those noted in Morehouse’s 
work of a decade ago; and a seemingly largely subjective 
ranking of by effectiveness within the South. 
This South-wide ranking is not contrasted with that of 
groups of interest in the other three regions. 


University of Georgia CHARLES S. BULLOCK II 


Governance of the American Economy. Edited by John 
L. Campbell, Jr., Ro E Une and Leon N. 
Lindberg. New York: Cambri University Press, 
1991. 462p. $65.00 cloth, $21.95 paper. 


All academics should post above their desks the 
eminent historian Lawrence Stone’s credo, “One should 
always try to write plain English, avoid jargon and 
obfuscation, and [make] one’s meaning as as pos- 
sible to the reader.” Unfortunately, the editors of this 
volume violate the credo, thereby preventing an inter- 
esting collection of papers from reaching as wide an 
audience as it should. An example is the following 
unfortunate description of the efforts of land grant 
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colleges and other institutions to guide the direction of 
agricultural research: “Promotional networks typically 
bring together diverse actors from different parts of the 
Pn ee ee ee 
the common otion of a product, uding the 
organization of research and development, the diffusion 
of information and lobbying the state” (p. 25). I do not 
want to belabor the point, but it is an important one 
when the gap between academic social scientists and 
intelligent laypersons continues to widen. 

Part 1 consists of two chapters that purport to state 
and elaborate the theoretical orientation. Part 2 consists 
of eight industrial sector studies that attempt to apply 
the theoretical orientation. There is no pattern to the 
sectors, they are simply the contributors choices: tele- 
communications, nuclear energy, railroads, steel, auto- 
mobiles, dairy, meatpacking, and hospitals. Part 3 con- 
sists of two chapters in which the editors evaluate the 
theoretical significance of the case studies. Campbell 
alone among the three editors also contributed a case 
study (nuclear energy). 

In order to grasp the book’s framework, we must 
begin with Ronald Coase’s 1937 article, “The Nature of 
the Firm,” in which the concept of marginal cost was 
used to explain when firms would conduct transactions 

market mechanisms and when they would 
attain thelr goals administratively. Coase’s brilliant piece 
spawned a veritable avalanche of studies on the theory 
of the firm, contracting, and other organizational mat- 
ters. The field became increasingly sophisticated, en- 
riched periodically by the publication of path-breaking 
studies such as Harold Williamson’s Economic Institutions 
of Capitalism, in which transaction-cost economizing was 
used to explain a variety of organizational behaviors, 
such as vertical integration and innovativeness. But 
while many noneconomists admired the rigor and ele- 
gance of transaction-cost analysis, they were bothered 
by the reductionist view that all human behavior is 
either economic or random. Heroism in war, obedience 
to one’s religious convictions at great cost, and a host of 
other not uncommon behaviors t fall easily into the 
economizing category. 

This volume attempts to salvage the virtues of tans 
action-cost analysis, while at the same time taking ac- 
count of such collective action as “voting, social move- 
ments, and voluntary associations, altruism and self- 
sacrifice, and obedience to rules, laws and customs that 
are embedded in social relations” (p. 15). But while the 
criticism of economic reductionism is not es a toot 
the authors fall short of providing an alternative e- 
work that can embrace self-interest, as well as these 
types of collective action. We are, instead, provided with 
an insightful but limited extension of modern transac- 
ton-cost analysis. o editors introduce the central 
notion of governance lain behavior. While the 

t is nowhere ae y and clearly defined, it is 
intended to include power, as well as the ability to 
procure resources. Thus, a firm will seek not to 
obtain resources, but also to control the terms of ex- 
change strategically. The editors list six ideal types of 
governance mechanisms, each with its essential rules of 
exchange. For example, the market’s basic rule of ex- 
change is classical contracting, the hierarchy’s is admin- 
istrative command, and the association’s is formally 
organized membership agreements. The state is in a 


privileged position, influencing governance in numer- 
ous ways. 
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The case studies were intended to help determine 
which governance mechanisms tend to em , 8UC- 
ceed, and fail in each sector. Like any concep device, 
governance must be judged by its heuristic utility. This, 
of course, places a heavy burden on the case studies. In 
general, the studies tend to cover too much in a rela- 
tively few pages. In every case, however, the reader is 
treated to an in tion of an industry's history with 
scarcely'a concession to the fact that there have been 
divergent ones. More importantly, governance adds 
very little to the more thorough studies of each industry 
that rely on traditional ideas of industrial tion, 
interest group, and public law to explain eae en 
behavior and state action. The state has been d 
involved in six of the eight industrial sectors co 
has also been involved in steel and automobiles, ice 
with a lighter hand. Not surprisingty, then, state action 
has helped to shape and reshape industries. But all of 
this does not sustain the editors’ claim that they have 
developed a set of conceptions that will generate novel 
insights about the interface (p. 356). 

Nevertheless, persons working in this area should 
carefully read the book. The volume’s conceptual appa- 


ratus may be what they need to generate 
insights about their research topic. 
University of Houston ALAN STONE 


Creative Campaigning: PACs and the Presidential Se- 
lection Process. By Anthony Corrado. Boulder. West- 

- view, 1992. 286p. $29.95. 

Inside Campaign Finance. Myths and Realities. By 
Frank J. Sorauf. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1992. 288p. $27.50. 


Of all the issues of policy on which political a 
might influence public discourse, campaign finance 
would seem to be a prime candidate. Money in politics 
goes to the very heart of issues of democratic theory and 
practice; and in evaluating the effects of possible 
changes in the regulatory regime shaping campaign 
finance, the discipline can draw on its rich stock of 
knowledge about elections and poli g. Yet even 
allowing for the indirection with w social science 
becomes usable knowledge, political sclence’s contribu- 
tion to the national debate over campaign finance has 
been modest indeed. Fed by the media and latter-day 
progressives such as Common Cause, the rhetoric of 
reform is dominated by political bugbears; and in the 
absence of reasoned ent about consequences, 
Congress's handling of the issue has become a thinly 
veiled fight for partisan advantage. 

Political science must bear of the blame for its 
ineffectuality. The vast sets of data produced by the 
Federal Election Commission have been grist for the 
discipline’s empirical mills; but the questions that have 
guided the exploration of these data have, for the most 
part, been far removed from the real world of campaign 
finance or the specific issues of reform. Indeed, as the 
field has been colonized by economists from the public 
choice school, the study of campaign finance has even 
oe piel from traditional sorts of questions about 

litical organizations and toward highly 
of the microeconomics of political mar- 
kets, Shieh ¢ offer little t into politics or policy. 


Creative Campaigning and Inside Campaign Finance, in 


contrast, are examples of political sper ne its a 
Although the books differ in mope a 

are steeped in a rich empirical un paren ape hee 
and actual practice of campaign finance. Both emphasize 
the fact that campaign ce is a dynamic process 
marked by the strategic adaptions of major players. Both 
will serve as sources of knowledge and guides through 
the maze of campaign finance. 

An important lesson of history is that regulating 
political money is like eae a balloon. The subject 
of Creative Campaigning is one of the unanticipated con- 

ences of the Federal Election Campaign Act (FECA) 
of 1974—-the rise of precandidacy political action com- 
mittees by presidential aspirants. From Ronald Reagan’s 
Citizens for the Republic, to Walter Mondale’s Commit- 
tee for the Future of America, to Bush’s Fund for 
America’s Future, presidential tes have created 
political action committees in order to exploit a 
oophole in the law that allows them to build large war 
chests and substantial organizations without the same 
Hmits on contributions and requirements of disclosure 
that regulate the finances of campaigns. In the 1988 
election e, for example, the receipts of candidate- 
ES action committees amounted to $25 
million, most of it spent on fund raising and organiza- 
tion building, not on contributions to 
candidates. Corrado, who has the double perspective of 
a political scientist and a staffer in several Democratic 
presidential cam , lucidly shows how the law and 
subsequent regulatory decisions of the Federal Election 
Commission produced this form of strategic. and organi- 
zational adaptation by candidates. 
Corrado argues that these “shadow campaigns” have 


had im t effects on the race for the White House 
and that they problems for the system of campaign 
finance, he proposes to deal with by im g 


disclosure and by loosening regulations on con tions 
to campaigns and a a spending limits in the 
primaries. AIl of this sense, even if the author 
ificance of these political action com- 
mittees. After all, their total spending (a large share of 
which was consumed by costs of fund raising) 
amounted to less than 10% of the nearly half-billion 
dollars spent on campaigns for presidential nomination 
in the 1980s. And in the first campaign of the 1990s, 
these political action committees were scarcely a factor. 
Corrado suggests that 1992 was an anomaly and that 
precandidacy political action committees are likely to 
reappear in 1996. Regardless of whether Corrado is 
prescient, Creative Campaigning is important reading as a 
case study of the complexity of political regulation. 
The goals and effects of regulation are also an impor- 
tant theme of Inside ion Finance, a sweepi 
masterful account of the role of money in American 
elections. The book is vintage Sorauf—splendidly writ- 
ten, rooted in data and history, connected to important 


estions about politics and governance, and sober in its 
dicasi n of reform. The book begins with the best 
short history of campaign finance that I have read, as 
well as the best mapping of the contours of money in 
pats tat ls American politics. Having made the ar- 
finance accessible to his readers, 

Sorauf 


sas to lp ue tenets lode ot auaney 
and politics. 


Exchanges in the political market are far more complex 
than reformers assume. As the rhetoric of “buying” 
politicians suggests, popular and scholarly wisdom 
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holds that politicians are passive commodities in the 
play of interest groups. Yet, Sorauf argues convincingly, 
the transactions in finance are not so one- 
sided. In fact, members of Congress have been remark- 
ably adaptive in the post-FECA 1974 world, so much so 
that, in most cases, powerful incumbents in safe seats 
define the terms of political exchange. The FECA was 
also supposed. to empower small individual contributors 
from the grassroots, but it begat organization and coun- 

tion instead. Bellwether political action com- 
mittees and others, congressional ee committees, 
brokers, bundlers—the rich variety Fy of es orga- 
nizational forms is testimony to the eee to acerenste 
interests for political advantage. 

If the market of political money is more complex than 
is commonly assumed, its effects are not as cious as 
is commonly feared. Sorauf examines evidence 
about the most serlous counts in the indictment of 
American campaign finance, including (1) that campaign 
money buys excessive influence, (2) that campaign 
money buys elections, and (3) that campaigns are too 
expensive. In each case, he finds the charge not to be 
scholarly evidence. Yet these concerns, 


dominate the media and 
debate about campaign The result is a penchant 
for regulatory regimes that in theory money out 
of politics but in practice disappoint and breed even 
greater cynicism. 

Political science has two important roles to play in 
shaping public discourse about money, elections, and 
governance. The first is to sharpen our understanding of 


how the system of aign finance actually works. The 
second is to elucidate peapea y Ab we might 
judge the current system and alternatives and to point 


out how those principles may collide. Creative 
ing and Inside Campaign Finance succeed a 
both tasks. 


Hamilton College. 


ly at 
THEODORE J. EISMEIER 


The Administrative Presidency Revisited: Public 
Lands, the BLM, and the Reagan Revolution. By 
Robert F. Durant. Albany: State University of New 
York Press. 1992. 401p. $17.95 paper. 

Reluctant Partners: l Federal Policy. By 
Robert P. Stoker. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1992. 213p. $39.95. 


The “reluctant partners” of Robert P. Stoker’s title are 
federal administrative agencies and other participants in 
the implementation of federal domestic programs, such 
as state and local governments, community organiza- 
tions, and business ent . Stoker’s premise is that 
these often have serious conflicts and are un- 
able to collaborate effectively. His book is an effort to 
understand how and why implementation succeeds or 
fails. 

Primarily a theoretical essay, the book d a 
“regime e” for the analysis of policy imple- 
mentation. Contrasting this perspective with conven- 
tlonal approaches that stress authority or exchange, 
Stoker borrows from work by Robert Axelrod, Robert 
Keohane, Kenneth Oye, and Oran Young on regimes 
and coo tion in international relations, and from the 
work of Clarence Stone on urban regimes. He argues 
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that successful implementation requires “inducing 
eration within a context of diffuse authority” (p. 14). His 
approach aims to identify the “contextual conditions, 
organizational strategies, and policy actions” that help 
produce such cooperation (p. 18). 

In the central theoretical chapter, Stoker starts with a 
lucid presentation of some game-theoretic analysis of 
problems of cooperation. He demonstrates the barriers 
to cooperation in the Prisoner’s Dilemma, the even 

oa barriers in Stalemate, and the more manageable 
Sea eb situations in Stag Hunt and Chicken. 
folowing e international relations theorists, he cites 
several general factors that can overcome the difficulties, 
such as linkages issues, enhanced rewards of 
cooperation, Sabieh rules of conduct, expectations 
of constructive interaction in an ongoing relationship, 
and division of a program into a series of small ex- 
changes. Stoker suggests that making use of such factors 
is the essence of designing an effective implementation 
regime. 

There are some limitations in Stoker's development of 
these promising notions. Apart from discussing a hand- 
ful of examples, he does not address, in a general way, 
either what kinds of programs, administrative struc- 
tures, or other circumstances lead to the different kinds 
of cooperation problem or what kinds of measures are 
available to create linkages, enhance rewards, establish 
expectations, and so on. Instead, the irae Sa DO 
deepens a logy of implementation regimes on 

degree of governmental or private responsibility and 

re concentration or diffusion of governmental author- 

ity. Although this typology leads to some interesting 

tions, it represents an entirely different concept 

of a regime and does not carry forward the theoretical 
e. 

Nevertheless, two case study chapters provide some 
support for the regime pers . An account of the 


development of the school lunch program shows that 


implementation can be highly responsive to changing 
federal priorities if an effective with tions 


regime, expecta 
of cooperative action, has been established. A second 
case study, which com federal siting policies for 
high-lev and low- nuclear wastes, demonstrates 
the effectiveness of carefully designed inducements for 
cooperation. 

As Stoker points out, the regime perspective has some 
provocative polcy implications. In contrast with con- 
ventional wisdom, it argues that long-established i a 
mentation regimes are likely to be more effective 
new ones, even for serving new purposes. And it 
suggests a strategy of initiating with limited 
demands and a large emphasis on tive benefits 
to foster tive tionships that will support 
heavier demands at a later time. 

Stoker’s fundamental claims are and very 
important. Theories of regimes and cooperation should 
become prominent in research on implementation. Al- 
though its potential contribution is not fully realized, his 
percept tive and innovative book should help set the 
agenda for subsequent research. 

Replaced Ati rier issues of dential strat- 
egy, Robert F. Durant s book is one of peer substan- 
tial and penetrating empirical investigations yet made 
into the co ences of an a administrative 
strategy for presidential leadership. Based on extensive 
research on Bureau of Land Management (BLM) activi- 
tles in New Mexico during the Carter and Reagan 
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administrations, it undermines any easy assumption 
that Reagan’s pronounced centralization and politiciza- 
tion of the bureaucracy actually served the president's 
interests. 

To begin with, Durant criticizes research that evalu- 
ates leadership methods on the basis of immediate 
administrative objectives, such as budget cuts, reorgani- 
zations, or high-level policy statements. He points out 
that these objectives are largely instrumental and insists 
on looking beyond them to actions in the field and policy 
outcomes—whether production of oil and coal on public 
lands was increased, whether land was transferred to 
private use, and the like. He avoids supposing that 
presidents know their own interests with respect to 
administrative methods (as Terry Moe’s seminal article 
stipulates they do). 

Durant’s selection of case material is appropriate in 
several . The BLM was important to Reagan’s 
poy agenda (which sought to respond to the “Sage- 

h Rebellion”); he employed strategies of politiciza- 
tion and centralization in the BLM and the t 
of the Interior with exceptional vigor; and New Mexico 
was a central arena for the administration’s effort, with 
singularly extensive public lands. On the basis of ex- 
ceedingly thorough research, Durant recounts BLM ad- 
ministrative developments and policy performance in 
six areas: rangeland management, energy leasing, water 
resources management, wilderness vation, urban 
economic development, and public land acquisition. 

The findings of his well-crafted case studies are clear- 
cut. The Reagan administration had very limited success 
in altering BLM policy outcomes in New Mexico. More 
important, Reagan’s administrative strategies contrib- 
uted materially to its difficulties: budget cuts deprived 
the BLM of resources needed to effect policy change; 
appointees selected directly from one affected industry 
(ranching) blocked actions intended to benefit a rival 
industry (minerals extraction); and ideological zealots 
ran afoul of legal and political constraints, 
the agency in unproductive conflict. Durant’s research 
suggests ‘that presidents have compelling reasons to 
emphasize professionalism and neutral competence as 
important elements of their administrative strategy. 

I have a few complaints, which may not be generally 
shared. First, Durant strives for an artful, literary prose 
but ‘ends up overwriting, with a result that is often 
tedious or distracting. Second, and more important, the 
book's theoretical commentary is unwieldy. The final 
two chapters contain almost one hundred pages of 
theorizing that goes well beyond the book’s research 
issues of presidential strategy to address the most gen- 
eral questions of organization and management. Draw- 
ing on analogies from evolutionary theory and from 
Robert Golembiewski’s recent work on organizational 
structure, among other sources, this work appears to be 
quite original. It did not strike me as highly persuasive 
(although it clearly impressed the reputable author of a 
promotional blurb that appears on the cover). 

Whatever the discipline comes to think of Durant’s 
broader theoretical effort, his research and analytic ar- 
guments about presidential management represent a 
major contribution. 


University of Illinois, 
Urbana—Champaign 


PauL J. Quik 
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Political Protest and Cultural Revolution: Nonviolent 
Direct Action in the 1970s and 1980s. By Barbara 
Epstein. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1991. 
327p. $24.95. 


The photograph of the author on the typical academic 
book jacket is perfectly le: there she is, at her 
desk in her campus office, surrounded by books. Bar- 
bara Epstein’s photograph is different. It shows her, as 
the caption says, “under arrest, being escorted to a 
police van, San Francisco, 1990.” Political Protest and 
Cultural Revolution is her account of the nonviolent direct 


action movement, told from the of one very 
much involved in it. As a participant, E sympa- 
thizes with the movement's goals and es it success. 


As a scholar, however, she finds herself highlighting the 
movement's failures, as well as its successes; and the 
tension, captured in the jacket photograph, of the au- 
thor as scholar and activist makes the book unusually 
interesting even though, in the end, it is not a complete 
success. 

The direct action movement Epstein describes is es- 
sentially made up of people “who believe in nonvio- 
lence, engage in poHtical action through affinity groups, 
practice decision making by consensus, and employ the 
tactic of mass civil disobedience” (p. 1). Their politics is 
utopian, aiming at cultural revolution and the transfor- 
mation of social relations as much as political and 
economic change. The book focuses on of their 
actions: the Clamshell AlHance’s attempt to halt con- 
struction of a nuclear power plant at Seabrook, New 
Hampshire, in the -19708; the Abalone Alliance’s 
attempt to prevent the opening of the Diablo Canyon 
nuclear plant in California in 1981; and the Livermore 
Action Group’s effort to shut down the Lawrence Liver- 
more National Laboratory shortly afterward. Epstein’s 
main purpose is to determine whether the direct action 
movement “can sustain itself over time and be effective 
in to change society” and to consider the impli- 
cations of its successes and failures for political change 
in the United States (p. 16). 

Drawing on movement documents, interviews, and 
(most importantly) her experiences as participant, T 
stein finds some evidence of movement success. She 
argues that the Abalone Alliance’s occupation of the 
Diablo Canyon plant area indirectly led to a long shut- 
down and that although the Alliance failed to 
halt construction at Seabrook, it played a role in gener- 
ating opposition to nuclear power and created a basis for 
future action by providing thousands of ts 
with trainihg in nonviolent direct action and with in- 
tense, meaningful political experiences. 

Movement failures are at least as t as move- 
ment successes, however. No facility was shut 
down directty by nonviolent direct action. More impor- 
tantly, Epstein argues, ' movement ideology makes it 
difficult to learn from past mistakes and improve effec- 
tiveness. The dominant ideology opposes hierarchy and 
formal leadership, requires that decisions be arrived at 
by consensus, is ambivalent (at best) about attempts to 
win media attention, and opposes systematic thinking 
about long-term strategies. As a result, movement orga- 
nizations have no satisfa way to deal with internal 
conflict, recruit and replace leaders, develop expertise, 

their base of support. They are created for 


or 
aly igen and disband when participants either 
become alienated or feel they have accomplished some- 
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thing, so each campaign involves recreating an entire 
a tion. 

In addition, the ideology affects recruitment and the 
possibility of influencing American political discourse. 
For many participants, involvement in direct action is 
part of a countercultural life-style merging the personal 
and political. This often makes participation emotionally 
satisfying but limits the movement's appeal to the wider 
society, as the paganism, anarchism, and lesbianism of 
many participants is broadcast along with messages 
about narrower political goals (such as stopping nuclear 
power). And participants’ disinclination to intellectual- 
ize prevents their accomplishing what Epstein sees as 

tially their most important task—to develop a 
“hegemonic project” with which to oppose the political 
Right by providing Americans a comprehensive alterna- 
tive vision of a future society (p. 259). Only such a 
vision, Epstein suggests, can enable those who want 
change to compete with the Right and bring about 
transformative political change. 

Epstein does not provide such a vision. It is difficult to 
fault her for not doing so, because her failure simply 
reflects the weakness of radical politics that she de- 
scribes so well. But it is possible to fault her for taking 
too narrow a view from a political sclence perspective. 
Epstein is especially concerned about both the power of 
movements to transform consciousness and the organi- 
zational, as well as ideological, resources needed to do 
so. Her treatment of these subjects would have been 
enhanced had she paid more attention to recent work on 
social movements (by.‘WilHam Gamson, David Snow, 
and others) and democratic politics (by Robert Dahl and 
others). Epstein assumes that we know less than we do 
and so concludes the book with less useful, and more 
pessimistic, conclusions than she otherwise might. But 
placed in a broader context of literatures on social 
movements and democratic politics, this is a useful, 
well-written, and thoughtful book. 


University of Washington, Seattle PAUL BURSTEIN 


in Committee: A Comparative Analysis 
of Lea Behavior in the U.S. Senate. By C. 
Lawrence Evans. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan 
Press, 1991. 210p. $32.50. 

The a Senate Leader: Pete Domenici and 
the Reagan Budget. By Richard F. Fenno, Jr., Wash- 
ington: Congressional Quarterly 1991. 250p. $29.95 
cloth, $19.95 paper . 


Scholars long have debated the relative weights we 
should place on personality and context in understand- 
ing political (and other) leadership. In ip in 
Committee and The Emergence of a Senate Leader, Lawrence 
Evans and Richard Fenno argue for context. To be sure, 
character, ce, and individual goals are not dis- 
missed. But both scholars argue that contextual factors 
(most importantly, the preference architectures that sur- 
round them) place leaders within constraints that Hmit 
their ability to achieve personal goals. 

Based upon extensive interviews and personal obser- 
vations, both studies offer students of Congress a richl 
textured, inside view of politics in the Senate. In each 
case; we learn firsthand of the constraints leaders face, 
the frustration that comes with position, and the impor- 
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tance of parliamentary sequence to the operation of the 
Senate. 


Evans’s goal is to advance our knowledge about 
leadership through the contem , comparative 
analysis of eight Senate committee leaders. His founda- 
tional assumption is that leaders behave differently. This 
variation can be observed in four key areas: the use of 
agenda prerogatives, interactions with subcommittee 
leaders, interactions between the two full committee 
leaders, and the extent to which leaders engage in 
anticipated response. Explanations for variation in these 
dependent variables are sought from two contextual 
variables (preferences and structure) and three individ- 
ual characteristics (policy preferences, experience, and 
proximate career plans). From the outset, Evans makes it 
clear that context rather than character, is most helpful 
in explaining leadership activi 

Although Evans’s analysis is not explicitly intended as 
an entry in the debate regarding committee power, the 
centrality of preference architecture to his study makes a 
contribution to that somewhat bloodless debate. Inevi- 
tably, committee leaders are faced with dis- 
tributions within their committees within their 
chambers that condition thetr success. These distribu- 
tions are most crucial where agenda control and antici 
pated response come into play. In addition, committee 
structure (conceptualized here as centralization/decen- 
tralization) has an independent impact on leadership 
because it affects information resources, sequence, and 
the costs of leading. 

The most obvious superficial difference in Fenno’s 
study is that it focuses upon a single leader—Republican 
Budget Committee chair Pete Domenicli—during the 
1981-86 period of Republican rule in the Senate. More 
importantly, however, Fenno’s analysis is not motivated 
by leadership. His central concept is, instead, 
the political career. Domenict’s leadership position is the 
animating characteristic of this subject, just as 
a dential bid defined Fenno’s examination of John 

, failed incumbency that of Mark Andrews, “ad- 
justment” that of Alen Speciet and reputation that of 
Dan kee be In isolation, this study is a splendid exam- 
ination of leadership and its relation to a political career. 
But readers also need to see it as one piece in Fenno’s 

examination of political careers in the Senate. 

In The Emergence of a Senate Leader, Fenno offers us a 
“framework for the study of a career t” (p. xit). 
Of the five Senate studies currently available, it is his 
most explicit presentation to date of the under 
model. At its core is what Fenno calls the controlli 
sequence: campaigning-governing-campaigning. Each 
sequence is marked by two transitional influences: (1) an 
electoral in tion (in effect, a post hoc explanation 
of “what happened”) is formed that shapes the turn or 
return to governing, and (2) an explanation of the 
governing experience shapes the subsequent campaign. 
Finally, each governing phase features four activities 
(adjustment, accomplishment, style, and reputation) 
that allow additi points of analysis. 

Because Fenno’s framework is career-orlented, it is 
necessarily more longitudinal. As a result, we see Do- 
menici’s leadership style emerge from his nal char- 
acter and his become a “player” and 
to preserve the budget process. Evans’s comparative 
framework is necessarily more cross-sectional; so, to 
some extent, we mise that devel: tal angle. But he 
more than makes up for that through direct comparison 
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using the context, personal, and behavior variables. In 
each case, a picture emerges (consistent with most 
recent Senate scholarship) of constrained lead . 
The Senate’s flat structure and individualist orientation 
make leadership difficult. From Evans and Fenno we 
learn again that information is power, that procedural 
prerogatives lend influence to position, and that se- 
quence and its creative use offer advantages. 

Not sha eran both studies leave us with matters 
worthy of future research. First, without addressing it 
specially, both studies suggest that the presence of 

ual leadership hell has some impact in the Senate. 
Senators inevi hold more than one formal leader- 
ship position, a dioumstarice worthy of more systematic 
pane iat ose rr studies. Second, 
lead ly conditioned by the character of 
legislations | t is, legislation ying new ideas 
places leaders in a different strategic and tactical circum- 
stance than incremental or routine reauthorizations do. 
Third, if committee leaders are constrained, then some 
examination of managerial qualities, as distinct from 
leadership qualities, might be useful. Fourth, in each 
case, committee structure is taken as a gi Presum- 
ably, however, the same type of forces that shape 
leadership are also at work (though perhaps in an 
antecedent fashion) on structure. The evolution of struc- 
ture deserves continuing attention. 

Finally, and for understandable reasons, Fenno’s anal- 
ysis suggests that the external political environment (the 
Reagan fiscal revolution) was im t in 
understanding Domenici’s period as chair. In Evans, by 
contrast, the political environment outside the Senate 
receives less formal treatment while committee and 
chamber context receive much more. My guess is that 
these somewhat divergent emphases are partly due to 
subject and partly due to method. R , it sug- 
gests that the connections between external and internal 
environments continue to be important and worthy of 
explicit treatment. 

Evans and Fenno have produced rich additions to the 
study of leadership. Most importantly, they suggest 
distinct but complementary frameworks for doing so. 
More than fust isolated examinations of individuals, 
each presents a set of analytic factors that will inform, 
encourage, and structure future scholarship. Leadership 
has been a perennial concern of political sclence and is 
disciplinary forbears. Political careers are a more modern 
focus for is., As these two important works dem- 
onstrate, there is much in common. 


George Washington University CHRISTOPHER J. DEERING 


Mayors and Money: Fiscal Policy in New York and 
. By Ester R. Fuchs. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1992. 361p. $42.00 cloth, $15.95 paper. 


Ester Fuchs has given us an important and ambitious 
comparative study of fiscal policymaking in New York 
City and Chicago from the Great Depression through 
the 1980s. In particular, the author explores the causes of 
the emergence of a massive fiscal crisis in New York in 
the mid-1970s compared to Chicago’s relative fiscal 
stability. For Fuchs, political institutions and history 
matter. Discounting explanations rooted in economic 
differences between the two cities, she finds these diver- 
gent fiscal outcomes to be rooted in the different political 
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structures and processes that emerged in the two cities 
in the 1930s. 

Fuchs argues that the rise of the powerful Cermak- 
Kelly-Nash Democratic machine in Chicago forced in- 
terest groups to moderate their budgetary demands and 
channel them through the party organization. The ma- 
chine also aided the mayor in centralizing the fiscal 
policymaking process. Finally, the Democratic organiza- 
tion’s influential state legislative delegation reduced 
municipal fiscal pressures by state government 
and special disticts, rath rather than city, to assume 

ty for costly redistributional programs. Ma- 
pind control, bud: neat and a lean mu- 


service menu age to weather the 
BaIT of the 1970s reiha signs of a weakening local 
economy. 


For New York, however, the author suggests that the 
1930s witnessed the weakening of machine fiscal disci- 
pa Tammany Hall lost power to Fiorello La Guardia’s 
ong-lived reform coalition. Interest replaced the 
party organization as key players in local politics. Forced 
to construct ad hoc electoral allances without a durable 
machine to discipline group demands, mayors: won 

dis 


other groups, particularly the Board of Estimate. 

New York's brand of Depression Era liberalism 
also meant that the city, not state government or special 
districts, assumed responsibility for a wide range of 
costly social welfare programs. As a consequence, the 
city’s mayors went on an uninterru 40-year spend- 
ae spree, culminating in the de bankruptcy of 


"This book is much more than a tale of how politics and 
history matter to the relative fiscal stability of the two 
cities. The author also makes a normative argument 
about how the New York City fiscal crisis has been used 
nationally and locally to reorder fiscal priorities toward 
the business community and away from minorities and 


ET 
is much that is path-breaking in Fuchs’s book. 
Methodologically, this is one of the few truly compara- 
ttve—historical studies of urban fiscal policy. As such, the 
research transcends the limits to causal inference posed 
by the single-city case approach. For Fuchs, history 
cannot be reduced to time series analysis. Viewing Clio 
in all of her dynamic and ever-changing complexity, the 
author points out how epochal periods of regime ge 
(in this case, the 1930s) reshape political institutions and 
incentive and thus structure subsequent pat- 
terns of poli g- 

While the author's theoretical argument about the 
fiscal policy differences flowing from party-based and 
interest-grou systems is less original, her mas- 
tery of these two major urban cases and of the historical 
budgetary data makes this one of the Piei Sa DEP 
accounts of the thesis available. The author new 
methodological ground by exhaustively reco 
from census materials a comparable series on city fl- 
nances from 1929 onward. Her useful guide to census 
budgetary categories and historical data sources (app. C) 
should stimulate the launching of other historically 
based comparative urban policy research projects. 

Yet this admirable book is not without weaknesses. 
The heart of the book, consisting of chapters 4 and 5, 
examines changing expenditure, revenue, and indebt- 
edness patterns in New York from Jimmy Walker's 
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administration to Ed Koch’s and in Chicago from Anton 
Cermak’s mayoralty to Eugene Sawyer's. Here, the 
author concentrates upon the complexities and richness 
of her dependent variable at the expense of opiati 
her independent variable. Fuchs has unearthed a rich 
budgetary data mine and is eager to show us all of her 
empirical n . In the process, however, the overall 
argument that political institutions matter is somewhat 
lost; and the essentially political character of fiscal poli- 
cymaking in the various mayoral administrations is 
vie 

to the 


an important addition 
Tacr on BEd fol Pline, municipal fiscal 
stress, rd te New You Ge Aa ns The waung 


style is direct end unadorned, the spare 
concise. Given its topic, approach, and data sources, the 
Fuchs book will have broad interdisclplinary appeal to 
historians, economists, and sociologists. This work 
should stimulate further exploration of such crucial 
questions as why the Great Depression produced differ- 
ent urban fiscal policy regimes and what difference these 
divergent regimes might make for the quality of life of 
the underlying population. 
Untoersity of California, San Diego STEVEN P. ERIE 
Legislative Party Campaign Committees in the er 
can States. By Anthony Gierzynski. Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Press, 1991. 144p. $26.00. 

We now know a great deal about the allocation deci- 
sions of the national party gn committees. The 
works of Gary Jacobson and Paul Herrnson, drawing in 
part on expenditure data from the Federal Election 
Commission, have drawn a convincing portrait of orga- 
nizations that seek to target their resources to cl 
contested elections but face constraints imposed by the 
demands of incumbents. The nonfinanclal resources 
provided by these committees have been thoroughly 
described; and perhaps the new commission disclosure 
of soft money allocations will enable scholars to under- 
stand this behavior more completely, as well. 

We know much less about the activity of party com- 
mittees at the state level. Although some scholars (es- 

Ruth Jones) have done -quality work on the 
g of state elections, the allocations of state party 
committees in state legislative contests has not been 
systematically explored. Gierzynski’s book is the first 
such effort. As such, it fills an important gap in our 
knowledge. 
examines the allocation behavior of legis- 
lative caucus campaign committees (similar to the party 
TER campaign committees at the national 
) and leadership campaign committees (resembling 
national candidate political action committees). He has 
gathered data on Ealifomnia. Ilinois, Indiana, Minne- 
sota, New York, Oregon, Tennessee, Washington, and 
Wisconsin regarding committees of both parties in both 
legislative chambers. This data collection is an impres- 


sive en and is sup Po EA Y p inter- 
views with committee lea 
Gi tests a series of hypotheses with ordinary 


least squares regression. on the percentage 
of candidates who receive no aid, it is possible that Tobit 
would have been a more a te technique. He 
hypothesizes that party committees and member politi- 
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cal action committees will give more to close races and 
that those in states with a high probability of a change in 
majority party in the legislature will fund both nonin- 
cumbents and incumbents. He expects leadership polit- 
ical action committees to be less likely to fund nonin- 
cumbents. eS ae 
are generally confirmed. To his surprise, leadership 
political action committees are quite willing to fund 
nonincumbents, although I suspect that this ight seem 
less anomalous when the average party turnover during 
the tenure of party leaders is considered. Many state 
party leaders see seats turn over several times during 
thelr time in er and must cultivate newcomers, as 
well as . At the national level, party leaders 
help raise funds for challengers and open-seat candi- 
dates. Tony Coehlo’s successful bid for the party whip 
was aided by the votes of several grateful junior mem- 
bers. 

ee ee ges of text, which raises 

wind a question of the best way lo t these 
suite. Two or three journal articles could have commu- 
nicated these findings, but a book format usually offers 
scholars the opportunity to be more expansive in their 
theory and also in their deep description. Gierzynski 
does not fully take advantage of these possibilities. I 
would have enjoyed a book that was half again as long, 
with perhaps a bit more i? Bae description. I can 
imagine a chapter describing context in these nine 
states, including the degre: of competition in state 
elections, the costs of elections, the party structures and 
histories, and the legal constraints. This would also have 
enabled me to determine what part of the picture the 
disclosure in these states hides. The national 
party allocation data do not show us the channeling of 
soft money to House and Senate candidates, and I 
suspect that there are similar problems with the disclo- 
sure at the state level. Gierzynski discusses the problem 
briefly; but without a more detailed d on of cam- 
paign finance in these states, it is im le for me to 
assess the adequacy of these data. I would also like to 
have seen more alternative model specifications, for I 
can imagine some interaction effects that appear not to 
have been tested. Perhaps the economics of publishing 
demanded a brief book, but I found myself wishing for 
more. However, the book is a relatively quick read, 
which also has its advantages. 

I also wish the book had been better situated in the 
literature. The bibliography is only three-and-a-half 
pages long. There are only two references to the work of 
Ruth Jones, no mention of Ross Baker's The New Fat Cats, 
no mention of several conference papers in the last 
several years on state legislative political action commit- 
tees, and several conference papers that had been pub- 
lished long before this book saw page proofs. The point 
is not to add gratuitous citations but, rather, that this 
work could have benefited from integrating some of this 
earlier literature. 

Despite these caveats, this book is a useful addition to 
the literature. It is brief and focused and could be 
adopted as a supplement in graduate courses in parties, 
elections, or state politics. Gierzynski has done us a 
service by providing a start toward a systematic account 
of the allocation of money by state party committees. I 
hope he will continue these investigations and inspire 
others to follow a similar path. 
Georgetown University 


CLYDE WILCOX 


American Political Science Review 


Reconcilable Differences? Congress, the Budget Pro- 
cess, and the Deficit. By John B. Gilmour. 
University of California Press, 1990. 257p. $35.00 
cloth, $12.95 paper. 


Since its g, scholars and political observers 
have labeled the new budget process a failure. John B. 
Gilmour argues, instead, that the budget process has 
been a success. It provides the tools Congress needs to 
exert its collective will over the budget and reduces the 

er of factions and committees to obstruct and delay 
tion. 

To Gilmour, legislators are “complex individuals with 
conflicting ;” who are concerned about pro- 

for their districts and with the national impact of 
dgets and deficits (p. 6). With these mixed motives, 
members of Con will vote to change structures that 
they believe them act irratio , that is, deny 
acceptable trade-offs between these two interests. The 
budget in the early postwar system was well 
designed for a bottom-up, piecemeal construction of the 
budget and poorly constructed for overall bud 
control, Still, the broadly supported ethos of responsible 
behavior that permeated the a iations and reve- 
nue committees usually produced small budget deficits. 
But slower economic growth, tighter revenue, and in- 
creasing entitlements strained the old system from 1966 
to 197% and Congress moved to reform its “‘irrational’ 
budget . Gilmour argues persuasively that the 
1974 a reform was not designed to limit spend- 
ing but, rather, to provide coordination in the budget 
apie and restore Congress’s institutional role in the 
dget process. He usefully terms the pa budgeting 
process iterative. Congress considers bu totals and 
allocations simultaneously, rather anal owing one to 
subordinate the other. 

The final three chapters analyze budget me- 
chanics under iterative budgeting. The first and most 
important analyzes the use of the reconcilation process 
to cut entitlements after 1980. Proposing that “Congress 
has become a majoritarlan body,” Gilmour demon- 
strates that in the new budget process, the most impor- 
tant decisions are made outside the committee structure 
by parties, caucuses, and bi coaHtions—or any 
group that can stitch together a budget agreeable to the 
majority of the body (p. 94). No specific entity has 
consistently directed the process. Gilmour convincingly 
details the declining significance of the budget commit- 
tees after the introduction of reconciliation and the 
shifting sands of budgetary coalition formation in the 
19808. The penultimate chapter indicates how the rec- 
onciHation process forces cooperation from recalcitrant 
committees. The last chapter, on the Gramm—Rudman 
budget reforms, offers Httle that has not already been 
said elsewhere. 

The book’s most notable weakness is the omission of 
any political explanation of what has gone wrong in 


Pig a If current budget problems derive not from 
the budget 


process but from the failure to achieve 
consensus on budgetary priorities, then it would be 
useful to spell out 


ya just what major develop- 
ments have prevented this consensus from 

Certainly, part of such an analysis should be the chang- 
ing evaluations of Keynesian management techniques, 
but the book ignores the fate of Keynesianism and its 


effect on budget politics. Are we seeing a systemic, or 
merely a cyclical, problem? Are we seeing a problem in 
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budgeting or a more general crisis in American politics? 
One related question worth pursuing would be whether 
the majoritarian structure of the new budget is 
so at odds with the pluralist structure of the constitu- 
tional system as to be permanently ineffective. Such a 
query raises provocative questions about Congress's 
ability to be a leading player in fiscal policy and the 
possibility that deficits are unintended consequences of 
reform. 


The old budget procéss presents a second problem. To 
Gilmour, the old system was irrational because members 


could not pursue their twin interests in district programs 
and overall budgetary control. Yet the system worked 
well enough in both regards until the mid-1960s. Cer- 
tainly, the system would be patently irrational if Con- 
gress had indicated, after World War I, that it was 
interested in being the driving force in fiscal policy. But 
Congress delegated that particular budgeting job to the 
president. Congress typically accepted the broad outline 
of the president’s budget and then trimmed and ad- 
fusted as necessary to produce either a larger or smaller 
deficit. While this may not be an ideal way to conduct 
fiscal policy, it does provide some overall budgetary 
control and is not irrational, given Congress’s stated 
willingness to let the president set the general parame- 
ters of budget policy. Reform would appear to be less 
the ascendancy of rationality over irrationality than a 
reassertion of institutional prerogatives. 

Despite these weaknesses, this book provides a coher- 
ent account of recent changes in the budget process and 
properly warns us that political problems cannot be 
squeezed out by changing institutional structure. Meth- 
odologically the author relies on interviews and primary 
sources such as floor and committee debates, committee 
reports, and press accounts. For budget scholars, the 
material on reconciliation and the changing position of 
committees will be key; others with a more general 
interest in C will also find useful the analysis of 
the collapse of the old budget process and the rise of the 
new. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 
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ara rice Studies of and the 
Media. By Stephen Hess. Washin : Brookings 


Institution, 1991. 178p. $22.95 cloth, $8.95 paper. 


Everyone with an interest in how the news media 
cover Congress is undoubtedly familiar with a oh 
Hess’s earlier books published in the 1980s. The 
at hand, the fourth in his “Newswork” series, exhibits 
some similarities with the ious books but is some- 
what different, as well. Hess's usual methodology, if 
you will, is part content analysis, part interview, part 

estionnaire, and part observation. It is an approach 

t sometimes allows him to generate the kinds of data 

that can be used to test hypotheses. He is sensitive to 

issues of sampling without becoming so fussy as bay es 

example or anecdote that might not have 

rmal data collection. Sometimes his 

more (or less) than intriguing 
interpretations 

In any case, the reader learns quite a bit, usually in the 
form of confirmation or of conventional 
wisdom. The writing is occasionally lively, usually dear, 
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and aie ed a little ponderous where numbers are 
concerned. 

This book is less thematically coherent than the prior 
volumes because it consists of a series of chapters 
(‘studies’) that could conceivably stand alone as schol- 
arly or semischolarly articles. The titles are clever, verg- 
ing on cute (e.g., “Watching the Watchdog,” “Do Press 
Secretaries Light Bulbs?,” “The Lowly Press 
Release”). One of the best of these pieces, “Live from 
Capitol Hill,” sheds ight on how local television covers 
(or ignores) Washington and Co and its 
members more . Here, Hess demolishes the 
facile conclusion that incumbents have roundly suc- 
ceeded in making themselves fixtures on hometown/ 
home state television. Congress (especially the House) 
turna out natto be the cyecaure of lovalitelevision neve 
attention. 

In studies of how the congressional press corps regu- 
lates itself, how important press secretaries are to their 
bosses, what “lowly” and omnipresent press releases 
are used for, how senators and certain House members 
eb E ane sinin al 6) r etl 
debate, and how the demographics of the Washington 

have since Hess's earlier study in 

gton Reporters (1981), he demonstrates 

edly that while most members of Congress care about 
good press, the pursuit of it is neither as all-consuming 
nor as efficacious as some would have had us believe 
during the last decade. To be sure, press releases flow, 
videotapes get made, radio actualities get spewed out, 
and reporters slog around looking for sound bites and 
exclusives from the local incumbents (es sena- 
tors). But when the accounts are , there is not 
all that much news about Congress produced in either 
the electronic or press media. 

By far the greatest virtue of this small book is that 
Hess evokes better than anyone else the ethos of media 
work on the Hill, from the perspectives of rters, 
press staff, and members themselves. The author thinks 
of interesting ways to test ideas about what is genuinely 
important to media and political elites. For instance, in 
an effort to ascertain just how influential press secretar- 
ies are in an institution that is alleged to value 
press above almost everything else, Hess looks at their 
salaries and determines whether there are relationships 
between their productivity, their self-assesaments of 


ene E See pene: celaive tp eae 


Hesa’s data analysis is typically bare-bones and de- 
acriptive, and his interpretations are sometimes cau- 
but the message gets through. He 
does not push his data harder or further than they 
warrant. And his tone is one that invites us to explore 
further—just as he himself utilizes the work of many 
scholars who have written on Congress and the media. 
Hess argues in the end that he has given us a book 
about the unimportance of the press to a as 
with its centrality to presidential politics. He 
is t, and he has a good explanation for why more 
scholars and journalists have not recognized this fact. 
Politicians Hke to be seen (and heard and read and read 
about). Television is seductive to many of 
them, who seek air ttime whenever possible. Hess 
writes: 
ee ee ee , even if an exag- 
gerated one. The costs are both in time and 
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money, and the money is provided by taxpayers or 
campaign contributors anyway. Also, because most 
legislators sincerely wish to be noticed, there is no 
longer a stigma—the “show horse” label—attached to 
those who are exceedingly good at getting themselves 
on television. (pp. 108-9) 


Members enjoy “celebrity.” They seek it, and they dwell 
on its occasions. They may indeed deceive themselves 
A AEA ee EEA A 
voters , in fact, they are. Scholars may thus mistake 
the legislator’s grasp at television celebrity or exultation 
at the publication of a New York Times op-ed as valid 
indexes of the political consequences of successful media 
utilization. In the end, these may be little more than bits 
of political self-indulgence, little noted and soon forgot- 
ten those to whom it was directed—a sobering 

t for a nervous incumbent with a nose for the 
camera. Stephen Hess may be slightly overstating his 
case, but it will be up to others to tell us why. 


Union College CHARLES M. TipMARCH 


Social Policy: Race, Poverty, and the Un- 
derclass. By Christopher Jencks. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1992. 280p. $27.95. 

The Urban Underclass. Edited by Christopher Jencks 
and Paul E. Peterson. W: n: Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1991. 490p. $34.95 cloth, $12.95 paper. 

The New Politics of Poverty: The Nonworking Poor in 
America. By Lawrence M. Mead. New York: Basic 
Books, 1992. 356p. $25.00. 


Many sociologists and economists (but curiously few 
political scientists) rediscovered the poor during the past 
decade and are now turning out reams a reports, 
articles, and books about them. Arguments frequ 
recapitulate 1960s debates about “the culture of pover- 
ty” versus “structures of opportunity,” and policy pro- 
posals are often depressingly familiar. But even if pov- 
erty is always with us, some things do change. African 
Americans now can, and frequently do, vote—in some 
places with powerful effects. Immigration from Asia and 
Latin America is rising, and ts’ birthrates are 
high—so that long-time residents of the United States 
have many more non-E to contend with and 
cael ea each other to. Statistics and the computers 

to manipulate them are vastly more sophisti- 
cated. Ethnographers are much more self-aware; policy 
proposals are sometimes subject to experimental manip- 
ulation, and large, longitudinal data sets are proliferat- 


Both recapitulations and innovations are evident in 
these books, all three of which e eminently worth- 
while, if not always scintillating, reading. Two of the 
three focus on a small subset of the poor—the predom- 

ctpants in mainstream so- 
““underclase’’—and the first 
(Rethinking Social Policy) devotes considerable attention 
to the same group. I shall consider why so many devote 
so much attention to so few, but first a review of each 
book is in order. 

The Urban Underclass consists largely of conceptual and 
(especially) empirical responses to William J. Wilson’s 

Truly Disadvantaged (1987). Jencks challenges the view 
that the “underclass” is a coherent concept at all, and 
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J. David Greenstone provides a broad and subtle frame- 
work for thinking about the relationship between ration- 
ality and culture among the poor. The other essays focus 
more on a particular aspect of Wilson’s opus. Reynolds 

, for example, rebuts the claim that underclass 
problems are exacerbated by middle-class blacks’ move 


to the suburbs by showing that blacks have always been 
more segregated by class than whites. Marta Tienda and 
Haya Stier dis between joblessness and shift- 


lessness and demonstrate that the so-called underclass 
ences much more of the former than the latter. 
J Berry, Kent Portnoy, and Ken Thomson show 
that in a few (atypical?) cities, poor blacks feel a greater 
sense of community, feel less politically efficacious, trust 
government more, and are just as politically active as 
nonpoor blacks, whites, and/or residents of nonpoor 
nei oods. Theda 1 reinforces Wilson’s 
claim about the political and substantive value of pro- 
moting univ tic, rather than targeted, social poli- 
einer iia cape saar ot bird 
ek S the most innovative essay, Jonathan 
powerful case for the view that living in 

a very bad nei 


hood is, by several orders of ma m 
nitude, worse 


living in a pretty bad neighborh 
The rest of the 19 shaciere address reasons for, and 


extent of, early child bearing, employers’ views of poor 
black job seekers, factors that the likelihood of 
poor blacks’ graduating from high school, the effects of 
tight labor markets on employment of poor blacks, and 
other coe ae social and economic character- 
istics of poor urban nel oods. 
S P aba cose Ga 
Most E A and y aggregated data sets; 
most are argued both y and erfully. Thus, 
seem—and to the best 2 my onle re 
authoritative. The few that approach the problem qual- 
itatively, from the ground up, are a welcome relief. For 
taste, the collection should have included more 
graphy, as well as more politics; but any political 
scientist who wants to know what the best economists 
and sociologists are thinking about the urban underclass 
should start with this book. 
For a clearer sense of the intense political and norma- 
tive concerns that lie behind the dry presentations of The 
Urban Underclass, the questing political scientist would 


. do well to turn next to Lawrence Mead’s New Politics of 


Poverty. Mead has several 
to speak directly of “the 


t virtues. He is not afraid 
efeatist culture of poverty”, 
and to draw out the implications of a conservative view 
even in the nest of ‘ioral who usually write about 
poverty and social policy. He takes seriously, and is 
comfortable with, evidence of all sorts: political and 
policy histories, large data. sets, even a little bit of 
‘testimony from poor moe themselves. Most impor- 
tantly, perhaps, he links own and others’ political 
values, poor and rich people’s behavior, promulgated or 
proposed policies, and over time. In short, he 
draws out one possible set of implications from the kind 
of material that Jencks ane Peterson’s authors delineate 
so thoroughly., 

Mead makes three nested arguments. First, poor 
people are capable of working, and there are jobs 
available for them. If they would take these jobs, they 
would stop being dependent, and they would be less 
poor; but most are no longer willing to take the jobs 
available to them. Second, the consequences of this set 


of facts have profoundly changed the nature of Ameri- 
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can politics over the past few decades. Americans used 

ge in “progressive politics,” defined as debates 
over how to negotiate the competing claims of more- 
and lesse-well-off workers and their families; that is, 
when most of the male population worked for wages, 
political disputes revolved around the economic con- 
cerns of the majority. Should government be bigger or 
smaller? Should the tax redistribute upward, 
downward, or sideways? How should we provide jobs 
for the few unfortunates who do not have them? Now, 
“the question of whether to enforce social values is more 
contentious. Dependency at the bottom of , not 
economic equality, is the issue of the day” (p. ix); that is, 
Americans now focus a great deal of attention on con- 
trolling and resocializing the dependent poor who man- 
ifestly are not, and will not become, part of the working 
mainstream. Third, this shift in political focus from 
economic redistribution among the self-supporting ma- 
jority to social control of the destitute minority has 
profound implications for Americans’ sense of identity 
and direction. If people are able to take care of them- 
selves, perhaps after a small boost, Americans can 
(correctly) think of themselves as autonomous, indepen- 
dent, and competent. If some cannot or will not take 
care of themselves, even after we have done everything 
possible to encourage or insist that they do so, Ameri- 
cans must recognize that at least some of us are weak 
and incompetent, forever needful of a paternalistic and 
controlling big government. In short, the debate over 
welfare dependency is a debate over the soul of Amer- 
ica: “These very nal issues underlie the deepest 
disputes in domestic affairs” (p. xi). 

As I read the evidence, Mead is wrong about most of 

the pick leg poor. They want to work more than he 

credit for. In fact, most do. He is also wrong 
in Area that tension between the politics of redistri- 
bution and the politics of moral values is new. Ameri- 
cans have been fighting over that divide at least since 
Cotton Mather lamented about New Englanders who 
would rather fish than pray. But Mead is right about the 
most important thing. Well-off Americans have always 
used poor Americans (especially when they are of an- 
other race, as the Irish were considered to be in the 
nineteenth century) to define themselves and the worth 
of their institutions. And he is right that some poor 
people have simply dropped out or pee panen out of 
conventional channels of mobility, with devastating 
consequences for them and those with whom they come 
into contact. 

Which tinge aia bakio thie wartian underclass arid 
Jencks’s Rethinking Social Policy. This book displays more 
fully the quality of Jencks’s contribution to The Urban 

Underclass—his exquisite attention to detail and his abil- 
iy to demonstrate why it matters, his political icono- 

which makes for ments on all sides, the 
clarity of his thinking and writing, and his rather frus- 
trating refusal to pronounce on the big questions that 
Mead so eagerly. takes on. Rethinking Social Policy collects 
and slightly updates six of Jencks’s articles and review 
essays written during the past decade. It addresses 
affirmative action for middle-class blacks, the putative 
harmful incentives built into Aid for Families with De- 
pendent Children, de ion components of crime, the 
cultural components of black ane the need to dis- 
aggregate the “underclass” essay as in The 
Underclass), and the ications of fact that 

most welfare recipients “cheat” by working. Each essay 
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is self-contained; and all but the last are organized 


around a ee a 
conservative (Thomas Sowell, Charles Murray, James Q. 
Wilson) ex for WilHam J. Wilson. The essays are 
self-con ; and the book is probably better read as a 


series of distinct commentaries on important issues, 
rather than as a cumulative set of arguments. It has, in 
short, no I s Senne except the very important 
one that things are more complicated than they 
first appear, so that any ideological stance is partly 
(but probably not wholly) wrong. 

The book is a pleasure to read. Consider, for example, 
the essay that begins with a survey showing that all of a 
small sample of single mothers on welfare in Chicago 
“cheat” by earning income that they do not report. After 
demonstrating the generaHzability of these findings, 
Jencks shows how these “welfare cheats” earn and 

the money, describes what happens to those who 

o not earn, then asks, “Why don’t more single mothers 

work?’ To Murray, Lawrence Mead, and most politi- 

clans, he answers: “The essence of the ‘welfare trap’ is 

ahaa brah aed Y women’s personalities or makes 

thologically dependent, though that may occa- 

sioraly a The essence of the trap is that, al- 

pays badly, low- Jobs pay even 

oe ©. 225). Welfare mothers work when it is 

economically rational to do so and will not when it is 
not. 

From this t (which is not unique to Jencks but is 
more demonstrated than I have seen else- 
where), the essay moves on to political and policy 
implications. Here, too, the strength of the arguments 
lies not in their novelty but in their calm, sensible, 
almost irresistible logic. But we cannot peg Jencks as a 
smart but standard-issue Hberal when we remember the 
earlier essays in which he challenges most strong ver- 
sions of affirmative action, points out that black fathers 
at all income levels are decreasingly ing the moth- 
ers of their children, and chastises social policies 
in that they “often reward folly and vice” (p. 91). 

We have, then, two hedgehogs and one fox among 
these books. The fox makes the most exciting but also 
most dubious arguments; the hedgehogs are hard to 
challenge but are also less likely to make our students 
wake up and argue. In combination, these books make 
me for more of three things: more representation 
by the poor themselves in discussions about them, more 
participation by political scientists in these debates, and 
more self-consciousness about why jobless urban blacks 
receive so much more attention than Appalachian 
moonshiners in our discussions of race and class in the 
United States. 
Princeton University JENNIFER L. HOCHSCHILD 
Congress and Nuclear Weapons. By James M. Lindsay. 

Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991. 

205p. $29.50. 


This book attempts to ascertain the bases of 
sional decisions on nuclear wea acquisition. Con- 
gress and Nuclear Weapons also addresses, as secondary 
concerns, the degree of onal influence on nu- 
clear arms policy and the quality of congressional deci- 
sions. Lindsay compares three different explanations for 
why Congress acts as it does on nuclear procurement 
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matters. He largely refutes two explanations traditional 
in the political science Hterature and popular concep- 
tions. Lindsay argues that Congress is no longer driven 
by a norm of deference to the executive branch, nor is its 


decision making motivated primarily by parochial con- 
cerns. “What best explains congressional decision mak- 


ing are the policy preferences of individual 
members” (p. xii). 

This work is well written and clearly o One 
of its strongest features is the use of multiple forms of 
evidence. Lindsay refers to a of relevant statistical 
studies. He also includes four case studies of individual 
wea system decisions and draws on some 75 inter- 
views he conducted with members of the Washington 
community. 

Lindsay's argument is strongest when he discusses 
the inadequacies of the es he seeks to refute. 
He makes a compelling case for rejecting the idea that 
Congress has no impact on policy. Lindsay is also 
persuasive on the limitations of approaches that empha- 
size pork-barreling or “bile-barreling” (a rather inelegant 
commonly 


referred to as not-in- 
my-backyard [NIMBY] politics). 

Unfortunately, the argument that congressional deci- 
sion making on nuclear weapons tion is driven 
policy concerns is not dev enough to ad- 
vance our understanding very far. No systematic discus- 
sion is given to the context in which Congress makes its 
decisions. Yet surely, trends in public opinion or interest 
group activity and eee in America’s interna- 
tional environment are y to affect members’ atti- 
tudes about appropriate nuclear policy. At times, Lind- 
say notes the role Belial by a e grassroots 
lobbying effort or ges in the level of U.S.—Soviet 
hostility (pp. 104, 125-26). But these are not introduced 
as factors to be considered routinely in the statistical and 
case study analyses he conducts. As a result, the 
bility that the state of U.S.—Soviet relations or the level of 
organized citizen activism accounts for variations in 
congressional resistance to administration defense re- 
quests is not considered. This makes it difficult to 
ascertain whether policy preferences are simply a surro- 
gate for these other forces outside of Congress or some- 
hoga more primordial (as Lindsay seems to want us to 


E y does devote some discussion to why certain 
nuclear weapons rise on the congressional agenda and 
become ects of a major dispute with the administra- 
tion, even though most weapons requests are routinely 
approved by Congress. He argues that controversial 
systems are from weapons that win a 
proval easily by either or both of two attributes: (1) a 
decision to produce the weapon would cause a break 
with declaratory doctrine, or (2) it would make 
the United States the first to cross some new threshold 
in weapons development (pp. 99-101). 

But I suspect that Lindsay has identified as a cause of 
congressional intervention a rationale with which oppo- 
nents of an administration request can build a coalition 
large enough to challenge the president’s policy seri- 
ously. For example, Liridsay argues that the reason that 
Congress cut back executive branch plans for MX pro- 
curement while tinkering very little with the Trident D-5 
program was that to place the MX in ailos 
violated the tenet of survivability, which was not a 
problem for the sea-based Trident missile. But initial 


opposition to the MX came primarily from legislators 
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who feared that the missile’s accuracy threatened stabil- 
ity by reducing the survivability of Soviet forces and also 
from an extensive, well-organized grassroots campaign 
against the weapon. Once this put MX on the congres- 
sional agenda, both Carter and Reagan’s inability to find 
a basing mode that was both environmentally acceptable 
and survivable provided an argument that helped bring 
moderate-to-conservative legislators into the antl-MX 
camp, as well. Thus, Lindsay is right in identifying this 
departure from existing nuclear doctrine as a factor that 
put the MX in danger of cancellation, but he is not right 
to see this as the primary reason that the system got onto 
the congressional agenda in the first place. 

I beleve Congress and Nuclear Weapons would make an 
excellent text for an upper-level undergraduate class on 
Congress or on U.S. foreign policy formulation. It 
should also be brought to the attention of nonscholarly 
audiences, because it contains a first-rate discussion of 
why critics of congressional involvement in nuclear 
weapons policymaking have exaggerated the problems 
and overlooked the benefits of such involvement. 

Lindsay's scholarly contribution is Hmited, however, 
by the somewhat narrow scope of the book. Although 
he notes that its topic falls at the intersection of the 
traditionally separate subfields of American politics and 
international relations, he draws very litte on the Hiter- 
ature and ideas of the latter subfield, relying almost 
entirely on the literature on Congress. Lindsay also 
explicitly excludes nuclear arms control from his pur- 
view. Yet inclusion of some arms control cases might 
have permitted a more fruitful discussion of relations 
between Congress and the larger domestic political 
environment. For example, examination of congres- 
sional response to the nuclear weapons freeze campai 
ic the early 1080s might have unproved and acength- 
ened Lindsay's inferences regarding how electoral and 

licy incentives interact. 

Within the framework and he sets up, 
Lindsay's analysis is sensible and hard to fault. Lindsay 
makes a good case for considering Congress a significant 
player in defense policy, as well as domestic policy. 
Congress and Nuclear We also suggests that the 
importance of the electoral connection relative to policy 
motivations may have been exaggerated in the previous 
literature. This k could have done more, however, if 
it had devoted more attention to the public and interna- 
tional context within which Congress acts and explored 
the full range of nuclear weapons decisions, both pro- 
curement and arms control. 


University of Southern California JEFFREY W. KNOPF 


The Structure of Corporate Political Action: Interfirm 
Relations and Their - By Mark S. 
Mizruchi. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992. 
299p. $37.50. 


Two paradigms encompass most existing work on 
political-action by corporations. The institutional 


science approach emphasizes the incumbent targets of 
corporate political action on specific issues. The explan- 
atory variables in these analyses are institutional fea- 
tures such as committee assignments and chairman- 
ships, seniority, and electoral security. The economic 
approach emp narrow self-interest. The rational 
model explains corporate contributions based on the 
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ability to act on shared interests and avoid free-riding. 
The explanatory variables in this work have been 
firm size, industry structure, and government purchases 
and tion. 

Mizruchi’s book takes a very different approach, one 
that harkens back to Bauer, Pool, and Dexter’s American 
Business and Public Policy (1972). The focus is on how 
networks of interaction among firms influence their 
political activities. The questions that motivate 
Mizruchi’s work at the outset derive from his back- 
ground as a sociologist. The first chapter is an enga engaging 
and t discussion both of the literature on pl 
and elitism, and of Mizruchi’s own intellectual evolu- 
tion. The central ent relates to the classic debate 
ee 

Elite theorists base claims on the existence of a 
shared interest among ruling groups, particularly own- 
ers of capital. Pluralists agree that interest gives PE 
to action but argue that few interests are broadly s 
and that cross-cutting cleavages divide the classes. For 
example, workers and owners of an export-oriented firm 
share economic interests that may conflict with the 
interests of counterparts in an import-competing firm. 
The more powerful interest determines policy, on any one 
issue. But asive and crose-cu cleavages mean 
that coalitions that form trade policy differ from those 
that form domestic social policy, foreign policy, and so 
on. No single, ruling elite maintains the overall social 
order, either instrumentally or structurally. 

Elite-theorists respond that elites do differ but that 
such conflicts are largely solved by mediating mechanisms 
evolved within the business community. Mizruchi notes 
that this point has long been made conceptually but that 


“incredibly, = for a small number of studies, 
. elite theorists and those sympathetic to elite theory 
did not . . . demonstrate the ways in which these mech- 


anisms in fact led to business conflict resolution” (p. 6). 
The mechanisms on which Mizruchi focuses (as in his 
American Network [1982]) are relations among 
manufacturing firms, including ng Poly pane organi- 
zations, trade associations, ocking director- 
ates. Mizruchi’s research agenda is to demonstrate that 
if interlocks and other mediating mechanisms can be 
shown to have ive behavioral consequences, the 
pluralist position has no real answer to the fact that they 
exist broadly. 

The theory is tested on a sample of 57 large U.S. 
manufacturing firms in the early 1980s. The primary 
dependent variable in this is the pattern of 
campaign contributions by firms, although Mizruchi 
also explores the extent to which firms act similarly in 
testimony before congressional committees. The goal of 
the analysis is to demonstrate that narrow, short-run 
economic self-interest is a less important explanation of 
the pattern of political activity than the organizational 
and social network in which the firms are placed. 
Mizruchi claims to be able to draw this conclusion from 
his data. I expect that most political scientists will be 
somewhat put off by the empirical sections of the book, 

because of the differences in terminology and 
methods in sociology but also because the analysis is so 
devoid of institutional political focus. Nonetheless, as an 
insight into the pattern of organization EN action 
committees by firms and industries, Structure of 
Corporate Political Action is very valuable. 

Problems arise with the broader conclusions that the 
book seeks to draw, for two reasons. First, the reasoning 
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is inductive: the pattern of interlocks has some behavioral 
consequences (similarities in the pattern of political 
activities). But the material policy consequences are 
never demonstrated. The political sclence literature on 
organizational impulses and goals of corporate political 
action committees renders this conclusion questionable. 
For example, Wright concludes that political action com- 
mittees may be more interested in trying to attract 
donations from empl than in pursuing some co- 
herent political goal (’PACs, Contributions, and Roll 
Calls,” American Political Science Review (1985). If this is 
true and corporate political action committees face sim- 
ilar prone of employees, it is quite reasonable to expect 
ities in contribution patterns. It is unjustified, 
however, to conclude from these similarities that any 
coherent external political goals are being pursued. 

Second, the overall explanatory power of the statisti- 
cal analysis is feeble. The R-squares in the table describ- 
ing corporate cam contributions are never higher 
than .206. The tables explaining the similarities in busi- 
ness testimony before Congress are even worse, with no 
eh gies doing better than .069. Many of the individ- 

explanatory variables that Mizruchi advances Oma 
locking directorates, industry, etc.) are statistically 
nificant. But these “significant” effects are substantiv 
trivial. 

Nonetheless, The Structure of Political Action 
synthesizes some of the most prepollent questions in the 
social sciences. The two criticisms offered here—the 
indirectness of the argument and the overall explanatory 
weakness of the model—are likely to be simply unan- 
swered questions in the research agenda that Mizruchi 
has suggested in a genuinely new perspective on corpo- 
rate political activity. 
University of North Carolina, 

Chapel Hill 


MICHAEL C. MUNGER 


Emerging Influentials in State Legislatures: Women, 
Blacks, and Hispanics. By Albert J. Nelson. Westport: 
Praeger, 1991. 168p. $39.95. 


For students of representation, legislative behavior, 
public policy, and state politics, E ing Influentials in 
State Legislatures by Albert J. Nelson provides a wealth of 
data on (1) the factors influencing female, black, and 
Hispanic representation in state legislatures; (2) how far 
members of these groups have achieved positions of 
potential legislative influence; and (3) their impact upon 
public po. Pa ee. y because the ranks of 
women minority state legislators have grown and 
can be expected to increase still more in the 1990s. The 
analysis is well grounded in prior research in the field, 
and the author draws upon this research effectively to 
frame hypotheses and provide explanations for his find- 
ings. The importance of Nelson’s work is enhanced by 
its unique features: longitudinal analysis (1982-86 elec- 
tions), separate analysis of Republican and Democratic 
legislative parties, attention to turnover, and analysis of 
the inffuence and policy impact of female and minority 
legislators. 

Nelson analyzes 45 state legislative lower chambers. 
(Nebraska's unicameral legislature is omitted, as are the 
legislatures of Alabama, Louisiana, Maryland, and Mis- 

because their lower-house members are elected 
for four-year terms.) The principle dependent variables, 


which Nelson labels “measures of in tion,” are 
(1) the mean percentage of Democratic and Republican 
females (other than Hispanic and blacks), Hispanics, 
and blacks, represented in the chambers; (2) the mean 
percentage of turnover of these groups within chambers; 
and (3) indices of potential intrachamber influence. 
Twenty-four independent variables relating to state de- 
mography, party structure, and legislative organization 
(e.g., salary, committee system) are employed. To assess 
the impact of the measures of incorporation upon public 
policy, Nelson utilizes three policy variables: per capita 
expenditures for education, social services, and health 
and hospitals. 

The result is an im e array of data and findings 
that scholars in the field will wish to examine and test 
more fully. Many of the findings confirm expectations. 
For instance, female representation is inversely related 
to the rtion of conservative Protestants and Roman 
Catholic residents within a state and positively related to 
the proportion of women working within a state. Other 
findings run counter to expectations. For example, Nel- 
son did not find a strong relationship between Demo- 
cratic female and minority representation in lower cham- 
bers and per capita ditures for education, social 
services, and health. He did, however, find that in- 
creased ditures for education and social services 
(but not health) were strongly related to female repre- 
sentation when there was unified Democratic control of 
state government (pp. 115-17). But in state governments 
under unified Republican control, there was a significant 
and inverse relationship between female legislative in- 
fluence in lower chambers and per capita expenditures 
for education, social services, and health. Findings such 
as these underscore the validity of Nelson’s decision to 
analyze the Republican and Democratic legislators sep- 
arately and point up the importance of partisan influ- 
ences. 

Although this volume is filled with significant and 
intriguing findings, it does have its limitations. One, 
which the author readily acknowledges, is the fact that 
all of the varlous demographic and party structure 
variables are statewide measures. This level of analysis 
distinctly limits the utility of the research because it 
makes it extremely difficult to determine with exactitude 
which factors are actually contributing to the election of 
female and minority legislators in specific constituen- 
cies. For example, the fact that the proportion of the 
population residing in metropolitan areas is positiv 
related to female and black representation for bo 
Republicans and Democrats contributes little to our 
understanding unless we make assumptions that are not 
substantiated by the data (e.g., that white female legis- 
lators represent suburban areas [p. 135]). Reliance on 
statewide measures also produces some anomalous 
findings, for example, an inverse relationship between 
the proportion of the state population that is Roman 
Catholic and Hispanic representation (p. 44). 

The reader also encounters some minor distractions, 
including redundant comments about the ambiguity of 
findings and clichés such as “reading tea leaves” of 
future political history. However, this k does merit 
the attention of students of state legislatures and fe- 
male—black—Hispanic tation because its findings 
provide an array of hypotheses that require further 
analysis. 


University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee JOHN F. Biesy 
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Make-Believe Media: The Politics of Entertainment. 
By Michael Parenti. New York: St. Martin’s, 1992. 
241p. $17.35 Paper. 


In this dearly written, brief book, well-known social 
critic Michael Parenti his grave concerns about 
the impact of the entertainment media on the percep- 
tions of politics held by average Americans. Parenti 
cites a number of findings from the social science 
literature to substantiate that the danger of “mind pol- 


lution” is real—without, however, indica that the 
conditions in which these findings apply are limited. 
What kinds of do profit media produc- 


ers provide for their gullible audiences? An eclectic 
content analysis of entertainment fare has convinced 
Parenti that much of it is stereotypical garbage. Stereo- 
types range from Third World people of various skin 

ors depicted as savage, inferlor beings who deserve 
subjugation and even extermination to glorification of 
violence, greed, and consumerism in shows designed 
for children. The impact is disastrous. 

The images and themes dispensed by Hollywood and 
the television industry spread detrimental ideologies, 
distort reality, lull people into a false sense of security, 
and dull their critical faculties. Prevalent images support 
imperialism, rabid anticommunism, and exploitative 
capitalism. They enhance racism directed at nonwhites, 
exalt sexism, and glorify militarism, violence, and a 
multitude of other social and ideological sins. The enter- 
tainment format makes political propaganda all the more 
insidious. Since entertainment stories make no claim to 
being real, audiences put their critical faculties on hold. 
They absorb what is presented to them, blur- 
ring the distinctions between real life and fictional pre- 
sentations in thelr minds. Make-believe pretending to 
mirror real life makes audiences belteve. 

Parenti acknowledges that people do not believe ev- 
erything that they see and hear, particularly when it 
runs counter to what they have been taught and have 

eee experienced. But for many situations, they lack 
real models that would permit them to put the 
entertainment presentation into ve. Parenti 
also acknowledges that there are movies and television 
shows that avoid the that he condemns and 
that disseminate the left-wing ideology that he prefers. 
In fact, he claims that his content lysis was skewed 
toward these types of productions. Nonetheless, the 
dross of commercial entertainment garbage overwhelms 
the constructive messages that are the beacons of hope 
in the current electronic wasteland. 

The problem with Parenti’s argument is that media 
content, entertainment or otherwise, is polysemic. Peo- 
ple can and do assign different meanings to what they 
see and hear. When an airport scene depicts a black 
porter carrying a white business man’s bags, one may 
regard that as stereotyping of blacks as inferior servants 
of whites, or one may view it as merely an example of a 
commonly encountered scene, devoid of any intima- 
tions about the social status of different racial groups. A 
picture of soldiers cheering an American flag overseas 
may be taken as evidence of noxious chauvinism and 
imperialism, or it may be regarded as a refreshingly 
patriotic theme. 

Depending on the ideological spin that various read- 
ers put on thelr interpretations of the scenes and events 
shown in entertainment shows, they are likely to hail or 
condemn Parenti’s recommendations for changing 
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American entertainment fare. These include recommen- 
dations to boycott the kinds of movies and television 
shows that Parenti condemns and to organize pressure 
groups that might persuade media owners to mend their 
errant ways. Parenti also favors creating more noncom- 
mercial, publicly financed television movie making, 
portraying a much broader, more left-wing array of 
documentaries, docudramas, and movies. 

This is a thought-provoking study that forces the 
reader to take sides. How valid are Parenti’s interpreta- 
tions of meanings of images and overall image trends? 
How representative was the sample from which his 
illustrations were drawn? How strong and asive is 
the political impact of entertainment fare? Totally objec- 
tive answers to such questions remain elusive. Parentl 
has once a stirred the cauldron of controversy, but 
he has brought us no closer to a resolution. 

University of Ilinois, Chicago Doris A. GRABER 
The Politics of Interests: Interest Groups Transformed. 

Edited by Mark P. Petracca. Boulder: Westview, 1992. 

421p. $58.50 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


Mark Petracca asserts that The Politics of Interests “has 
been organized and written to appeal to undergradu- 
ates” (p. xdv). However, this volume, while valuable in 
many ways, is simply not well suited to most under- 
graduate interest group courses. Rather, its value lies in 


provi some broad pores es that integrate thor- 
ough bib phic work with some findings from orig- 
inal . This would be an excellent book for a 


graduate student to read in preparing for preliminary 


exams or for a professor preparing for a new course on 
interest 


Petracca’s introductory essay provides a reasonable 
roadmap through the numerous strains of interest group 
politics, from the nineteenth century through the 

t, although his omission of t Thompson’s 

ting Gilded Age study, The Spider’s Web (1986), is 
truly puzzling. Petracca and his contributors focus their 
attention largely on membership groups. This is prob- 
lematic for at least two reasons: (1) many groups are 
funded by patrons, although we know relatively little 
about how or why; and (2) many interests, even “orga- 
nized interests,” are structured outside the group for- 
mat. Universities, think tanks, and corporations are all 
organized interests without being interest groups. To be 
sure, Petracca es that the volume is not meant to be 
comprehensive; but its encompassing title would seem 
to be at odds with that 

Turning to the essays, they are a mixed bag. In an 
interesting fuxtaposition, Jane Mansbridge extends her 

consideration of deliberation to groups, while Andrew 
McFarland follows with a piece that emphasizes Eor 
traditional behavior as “countervailing power.” 
only one article—Sabatier’s on local groups—engages 
ideas drawn from the rich literature engendered by 
Mancur Olson. Even Sabatier’s test of Olson’s findings is 
essentially a single, Hmited, local case. For a book that 
seeks to address undergraduates, the calculus of group 
membership deserves more attention. 

In perhaps the strangest plece, Paul Peterson finds a 

decline in the influence of special interests during 
the 1980s, a decade when various observers have as- 
serted that interests had both proliferated and become 
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more influential. Peterson makes a macro argument that 
such interests, while growing in numbers, have com- 
peted for a declining s of discretionary spending in 
the 1980s. This provocative argument might have 
the beginning of an important antant debate save for 
the fact that Peterson defines special interests so nar- 
rowly (e.g., defense contractors and farm groups do not 
quality) to render the concept almost meaningless. In 
addition, Peterson does not discuss the lobbying that 
Berton regulation or tax issues. 
unning in the opposite direction, John Tierney ar- 
Pes that “more of the same” in Washington lobbying 
‘is not really the same”; rather, “where there was 
potential for Madisonian mischief before, there is now 
a potential for long-term harm” (p. 219). As editor, 
Petracca does not sort through the disagreements be- 
tween Peterson and Tierney. Nor does he work through 
the contradictions of the Mansbridge and McFarland 
. Indeed, there is real potential for recasting some 
of the major debates in interest group politics; but most 
of the essays move off on their own, cataloging specific 
trends in consumerism, the women’s movement, direct 
mail, and the like. 

In this vein, the collection does provide the reader 
with a fairly good indication of the varied directions in 
which the fragmented field of interest group F pine is 
headed in the 1990s. It also demonstrates that there is no 
clear theoretical focal point for understanding the poli- 
tics of interests. In 1982, Douglas Arnold could accu- 
rately observe that the interest group field was theory- 
rich and data-poor. This is (as Petracca notes) no longer 
the case, with various major studies around, including 
those of Tlerney (with ozman) and Salisbury and his 
colleagues (both groups represented articles here) 
and many other empirical efforts. The theoretical unity 
that Olson might once have appeared to provide has 
been shattered. Much like contemporary interest group 
politics, the study of interests is atomized, with niches 
existing here and there (the role of business, public 
interest groups) and major questions na pe begging 
(e.g., the overall calculus of lo , The Politics of 

Interests sketches out the range of grou studies; 
and Petracca’ SAna chapter dee call Gor tac data about 
more types of groups, more comparative studies, more 
analyses of groups in electoral politics, and (after Mans- 
bridge) more attention to interests as deliberative forces. 

In the end, while this book is valuable and suggestive, 
it will not serve to reorient a field that has been notori- 
ously difficult to down over the past decade. Per- 
haps that is too an order for a single volume, but the 
“politics of interests” surely is in need of some such 
refocusing. If not offering a road map, this collection 
does send us off on some interesting, and possibly 
rewarding, journeys. 


University of Kansas BURDETT Loomis 


The Right to Privacy: Gays, Lesbians, and the Consti- 
tution. By Vincent J. Samar. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1991. 254p. $39.95. 

Abortion Rights as Religious Freedom. By Peter S. 
Wenz. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1992. 
294p. $49.95 cloth, $22.95 paper. 


Both these volumes are excursions in the philosophy 
of law. The Samar book offers a provocative interpreta- 
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tion, while the Wenz book presents a compelling anal- 
of the abortion problem and an alternative scenario 
which the Supreme Court might nurture a policy 
consensus. Wenz correctly views the abortion contro- 
versy as ayy Agel tani dh adie nontextual 


and open-ended privacy doctrine that the Supreme 
Court embraced in 1973 but that has given way to 
inconsistencies and the erosion of principle in the prog- 


eny of Roe v. Wade. Why? Because, he argues, privacy 
lacks the textual or historical grounding to be a guiding 
principle of the Constitution. 

Samar, in contrast, would extend the concept of 
privacy to justify consenting homosexual relations 
among adults. Although the Supreme Court upheld a 
Georgia sodomy law in 1986 (Bowers v. Hardwick), Samar 
asserts that the ruling “was mistaken” and that the 
Court “should at its earliest opportunity reconsider that 
decision” (p. 172). To overturn that 5-4 decision now is 
not likely, since, given the changing el of the 
Court since then, any reconsideration might well yield a 
7-2 margin. Citing Fourth Amendment cases, tort law, 
and constitutional has on procreational rights, 
Samar derives a ” sp eee! that explains pre- 
cisely what privacy i pA shows how it is justified”: 
“Because democratic government in the Western sense 
values autonomy as a fundamental end, it must value 

cy as a fundamental right” (p. 205). Individual 
‘autonomy” is not a negative, but a positive, freedom 
that obliges government to ote privacy in order to 
fulfill democratic ends. But s argument falters on 
this conceptualization. How can democratic values be 
used to defend an extreme libertarian view when a kind 
of majority tyranny Hes at the heart of the problem of 
securing gay rights? l 

Also, the Samar book advocates a position with tre- 
mendous conflict potential at a time when abortion has 
become more politicized than it was in 1973. Perhaps 
concerns about organizational maintenance prompted 
the high court in 1986 not to follow the Samar line of 
argument by extending the privacy guarantees of the 
Griswold and Roe precedents to gay life-styles. 

A more viable alternative, if we take the thesis of the 
Wenz book to heart, would be to justify gay rights 
through the equal protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, rather than pursue a rearguard battle over 
a discredited privacy doctrine. Equal protection is not 
considered in the Wenz analysis however, since it may 
be a more dubious prochoice strategy than another 
alternative that he cleverly lays out. Wenz believes that 
freedom of choice on abortion (if not abortion rights!) 
can be defended on church-state grounds because this 
jurisprudence is grounded in the history and meaning of 
the religion clauses, and our political culture accepts the 
tenets of nonestablishment and neutrality. Wenz, unlike 
legal purists, understands the requirement of consensus 
building for any public policy to endure and for any 
judicial decision to retain its political legitimacy. 

Wenz rejects both the “extreme Conservative view, 
[which] fails adequately to portray the ee as 
refiecting the ideals that we T ect it to embody,” 
the “extreme Liberal view, [ ] fails a E to 
satisfy the criterion of congruence with the Constitution 
and with its interpretation by the Supreme Court” (esp. 
substantive due process as viewed by Tribe in Abortion: 
The Clash of Absolutes [1990]), in favor of a “Moderate 
view [that] would confine the constitutional protection 
of individual rights to rights explicitly mentioned in the 
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Constitution”—and “in their relatively specific, rather 
than general, form”—but also “allow broad scope to the 
development of the meaning of the specific concept in 
question” (pp. 10, 12-13). 

Thus, Wenz believes that the establishment clause 
and the free exercise clause are more than adequate to 
deal with the abortion problem and concludes that in 
that case, most, but not all, decisions by the high court 
on abortion cases (through Webster) would come out the 
same, while a more coherent legal reasoning would have 
guided the opinions of the justices. Here, Wenz distin- 
guishes between religious beliefs, which “cannot be 
established by appeal merely to secular premises and 
methodologies,” and secular beHefs, which are “agree- 
ments of belief, thought, and practice that are the basis 
of the cooperation and mutual understanding” (p. 112). 

Justice O’Connor is correct, he believes, in asserting 
that the Roe trimester framework is on a collision course 
with itself because medical technology has pushed safe 
abortion past the first trimester and viability before the 
third trimester. But O’Connor’s concern for “potential” 
life is misconstrued, says Wenz, who substitutes “simi- 
larity to newborns” as the constitutional standard. Fe- 
tuses 20 weeks or “are so dissimilar to new- 
borns that attributions of personhood to them are 
epistemologically religious” (p. 197), whereas beginning 
with the twenty-first week, the unborn’s essential hu- 
manity is a secular matter. This kind of division better 
accommodates future advances in medical technology 
and, more important, comports with long-standing 
Court precedents respecting religious liberty. In sum, 
anticontraception and antlabortion laws applicable be- 
fore the twenty-first week violate the establishment 
clause of the First Amendment. 

However there is a pitfall to the Wenz position. Moral 
conflicts polarize, and his settlement of the abortion 
problem may give rise to another round of sectarian 
debate. If abortion expresses a religious belief in viola- 
tion of the establishment clause, what of “In God We 
Trust” on the nation’s money supply? Certainly, the 
Court might view the issue as purely symbolic (unlike 
abortion policy) and not enter that political thicket. But 
the problem is that while the religion clauses are not as 
open-ended as the concept of privacy rights, Wenz does 
not imply any real limits to the judicial reach of his 
doctrine. 

As both Samar and Wenz focus on legal concepts and 
precedents to weave their constitutional arguments, 
neither provides any empirical support to validate the 
assumptions implicit in their reasoning. The Supreme 
Court does not operate in a political vacuum, and this 
kind of scholarship should try to integrate social science 
research and opinion data to indicate the degree of 
public acceptance of gay rights or religious liberty. A 
critical factor affecting compli with Supreme Court 
rulings is whether ecrees have any degree of 
support among community elites or from the citizenry. 
The absence of this documentation especially weakens 
Wenz’s effort at a consensus position on abortion, be- 
cause he asserts without hesitation that our social values 
largely affirm the Court’s understanding of nonestab- 
lishment and neutrality in matters of religion. 

The Samar volume might be a useful resource on the 
law affecting gay rights. The Wenz volume is a valiant 
effort to forge a middle position in the seemingly intrac- 
table conflict between prochoice and prolife forces. It 
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ought to be required reading for anyone interested in 
abortion politics and the law. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


RAYMOND TATALOVICH 


Questions about Questions: In into the 
tive Bases of Surveys. Edited by Judith M. Tanur. 
New York: Ruseell Sage Foundation, 1992. 306p. $34.95. 


The sample survey has deeply influenced the study of 
the American political process (and the American polit- 
ical process itself). However, a certain reevaluation of 
the meaning of survey data is evident in the spate of 
think pieces appearing si tara science journals and 
oo pages pointing out that the disparate poll results 

that have et Set a staple of campaign coverage are the 
result of differing methods (e.g. slant word- 
ing and question order). While our discipline has prided 
itself on growing sophistication on these matters, the 
sample survey enterprise has been undergoing far more 
searching, indeed radical, reconsideration from Hn- 
guists, anthropologists, and cognitive psychologists. In- 
ee ee A 
wording or alterations in context for a particular qu 
tion battery, the inquiry has expanded into the Moen 
tive processes that underlie the process of asking and 
answering questions.” Understanding t the surv 
this perspective, it is argued, can lead to a better 
in particular response errors. 

The movement to study the cognitive aspects of sur- 
vey methodology was given impetus by serious ques- 
tions that arose about the validity of factual recall data 
gathered in the federal governments large-scale longitu- 
dinal surveys (e.g., the National Crime Survey the 
National Health Interview Survey). There is now a large 
literature in the area and no less than three “cognitive 
laboratories” housed in government agencies. 

The volume begins with a useful introduction and 
brief history of this movement. It is bracketed by two 
articles that treat the survey interview from a linguists 
perspective. We are reminded that a survey interview is 
one particular use of language, which (like all language 
use) is “essentially about ’ intenttoons—what 

intend in choosing the words they do and what 
eir addressees take them as intending. Once we un- 
derstand the role of speakers’ intentions in ge 
use, we will find many of the problems of survey design 
more tractable” (p. 15). The second of the two linguistic 
articles, by Suchman and Jordan, reports on ethno- 
graphic analyses of videotaped survey interviews. Their 
arcu aapna = e validity of survey data is 
potentially undermined by the same prohibition against 
interaction that is in ed to ensure reliability.” We 
instruct survey interviewers not to deviate from what is 
on the printed: page. We train interviewers in excruciat- 
ing detail how to answer requests from the respondent 
for clarification of question meaning. Often, interview- 
ers are only dosed 6 say, “Whatever it means to you.” 
We do this in hopes that we are ies ga 
standard stimulus. The gist of the work of these two 
scholars is that this hope is actually ill founded and that 
validity and reHability must rest on standardized under- 
standing by our respondents of the words we use. They 
argue that interviewers must be allowed to collaborate 
explicitly with respondents in figuring out the actual 
intention of the question and how it appHes to them. 
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This is pretty heady stuff. The more sweeping asser- 
tions of Suchman and Jordan are probably best read as 
opening salvos in what we can hope will become a 
carefully measured reconsideration of standardization in 
the survey interview, informed by field experiments. 
Meanwhile, the wider debate would have been better 
served if the Suchman and Jordan article had been 
accompanied by some of the judicious commentary it 
received when it first appeared in 1990. It was pointed 
out, for example, that concern with standardization does 
not result from mindless concern with sclentism but 
from real experience with interviewer bias effects when 
question are not standardized. 

Most of the articles on the current 
state of research in the well-known problems of accurate 
recall and rting of factual data in surveys. The 
literature in area is quite extensive, and this is an 
interesting sampling. Readers who wonder about the 
relevance to political data have only to think of the 
substantial recall-and-reporting component in the Na- 
tional Election Studies time series surveys (e.g., media 
attentiveness, campaign contributions, contacts with 
congressional incumbents, past party identification, past 
voting behavior, last year’s income, e eco- 
nomic evaluations). Should these measures be looked at 
anew, so that revised measures that do a better job of 
ee ee 

ted into the surveys? Very possibly, but before whole- 
sale redrafting is undertaken, one would want some 
demonstration that there will be payoff in data analyses. 
For example, in an article on overreporting of the vote, 
reference is made to misreporters oe the pool 
of apparent voters.” However, it is still an open question 
how far filtering out this “pollution” would improve 
feioat analyses Of vote choice This Herakane: 4p ected 
in this volume, is weakest in linking measurement 
problems to datae analysis. 

The remaining section consists of two well-written and 
they are 

folded 
into place as “expressions” of what is recalled from mem- 
ory, it seems to me to be stretching a point to include 
them in a volume on the cognitive bases of the survey. 

We know survey respondents only in summary sta- 
tistical fashion: few of us have actually conducted our 
own interviews. It is all too easy to forget that the 
quantities plugged into tions result from complex 
human interactions that follow rules and logic quite a bit 
broader than the simple stimulus—response model that 
we seem to carry in our heads about what goes on in 
survey interviews. Other recent works (e.g., Biemer and 
his colleagues’ Measurement Error in S , 1991) are 
considerably more sophisticated methodologically; but 
this volume provides an interesting and accessible intro- 
duction to a growing Hterature about a major research 
instrument in our discipline. 


University of Michigan 


Progrowth Politics: Change and Governance in Hous- 
ton. By Robert D. Thomas and Richard W. Murray. 
Franklin K. Lane Series on Governance in Metropoli- 
tan Areas, Vol. 9. Berkeley: Institute of Governmental 
Studies Press, 1991. 428p. $19.95 paper. 


SANTA TRAUGOTT 


Previous volumes in this series have focused on Lon- 
don, Toronto, Stockholm, New York, Winnipeg, Indian- 
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ae Montreal, and Leningrad. The studies have 
8 | the considerable strength of being rich in data 
and com: e in approach, although, in some 
instances, the descriptive material has overwhelmed the 
theoretical analysis. The Houston study is a first-rate 
contribution, setting a very high standard of oe 
hensive historical and political research woven y 
into the Hterature on urban politics. 

Although the table of contents encompasses many 
standard topics (a demographic profile of the region, the 
politics of annexation and state—urban and national—city 
relations, planning and zoning, growth politics, etc.). 
Thomas and Murray precisely situate Houston’s politics 
within themes of the theoretical literature. They are 
pe successful in describing how Houston’s 

d of growth politics compares with progrowth pol- 
itics in other cities. Although the authors do not make 
self-conscious claims to new theoretical ts, their 
book constitutes an important contribution to the Htera- 
ture on growth regimes. 

Thomas and Murray begin their discussion of 
politics (somewhat conventionally) by referring to Paul 
Peterson’s and Clarence Stone’s contributions. Rather 
than referring to the differences between these two, 
however, they borrow es from both. From 
Peterson, they apply notion that local decision 
makers are bound by the limited choices before them to 
promote the economic development of the local econ- 
omy. Accordingly, Thomas and Murray promise to 
describe the external influences and constraints affecting 
Houston’s economy and to evaluate the success of 
growth policies in keeping Houston’s economy compet- 
itive. From Stone they take the cue that local growth 
coalitions (they eschew the term meme without explain- 
ng why) change over time and that growth strategies 

ect the composition of these coalitions. Thomas and 
Murray do a splendid job of showing how external 
forces and constraints interact with the internal politics 
that determine how Houston defines its policy re- 
sponses and priorities. 

Three topics illustrate the authors’ careful blending of 
theoretical concept and vig We ive material. In their 
discussion of district politica they show how in 
Houston, the local state has been constructed as ‘a 
straightforward expression of the needs of dev 
and leaders, not as an expression of democratic 
governance. Their detailed history of the creation of 
special districts is interesting on its own, but this mate- 
rial adds up to a story with real substance when the 
authors show how special districts have constituted a 

reflection of Houston’s political culture, wherein 
government has been constructed to prevent or 
channel participation and protect elite interests. 

Their treatment of racial and ethnic issues is particu- 
larly good. They begin by situating. Houston within 
V. O. Key’s one-party Southern Politics, with restricted 
suffrage and discriminatory political arrangements. 
Then they present a detailed account of how the Voting 
Rights Act (an external pressure) was applied to change 
local politics, resulting, ultimately, in reforms of the 
at-large city council and the enhanced representation of 
women and minorities in Houston’s elections over the 
past two decades. 

Anyone interested in contemporary planning politics 
should read Thomas and Murray’s account of Houston’s 
long-time refusal to enact zoning. Briefly, they persua- 
sively demonstrate that planning and zoning were never 
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before on Houston’s agenda not only because they were 
regarded as socialist measures but because they did not 
seem for local economic growth. The recent, 
reluctant decision by the city to phase in zoning dem- 
onstrates just how intimately ideology is tied to self- 
interest. The new entrepreuneurs have carried the day 
by arguing the practical point that future growth de- 
mands some attention to environmental concerns. 
Thomas and Murray do not break new ground in 
ae theoretical insights, and such is not their 
goal. Their book comes close to being a model of how to 
use the theoretical insights of others to guide careful 


empirical work. 


University of Missouri, St. Louis DENNIS R. JUDD 


Urban Political Economy: Broward County, Florida. By 
Ronald K. Vogel. Gainesville: University Press of 
Florida, 1992. 176p. $24.95. 


Welcome to the sun and fun capital of the world, 
where economy and government are so fragmented that 
both busin 


v 
happy about it. Civic-minded people are frustrated: 
“There is no leadership in Broward. . . . People would 
follow if there were a leader” (p. 47). 

Growth (particularly, rapid growth) breaks down 
older community power structures. Broward County 
and its 28 municipalities, including the cities of Fort 
Lauderdale, Pompano Beach, and Hollywood, tripled its 
population between 1960 and 1990. This growth came on 
top of a decentralized governmental structure and (per- 
haps more importantly) fragmented the economic struc- 
ture. With both central components of the “urban polit- 
ical economy” lacking cohesion, the result is an ty 
to make policy: “Hyperpluralism disadvantages commu- 
nities in their efforts to attract growth and capital’ 
(p. 124). 

But Ronald K. Vogel’s insightful reporting on the 
political economy of a South Florida county is more than 
a case study. It is also a careful review of previous 

on political and economic power in communi- 
ties and the development of a typology of community 
regimes. The notion of ‘political economy” encourages 
OER OT OW ee ee 
arate components of a regime, each of which may 
cen or decentralized. The result is a four-celled 
typology of regimes: cooperative (both centralized), eco- 
nomic elite (economy centralized, polity decentralized), 
political elite (polity centralized, economy decentralized), 
_ and hyperpluralism (both decentralized). Vogel offers this 
logy as an improvement over the “simplistic” clas- 
tion of communities as elitist or pluralist. 

Hyperpluralism leads to deliberate efforts on the part 
of community leaders to centralize power, both eco- 
nomic and ental. Economic elites, disgusted 
with the inability of fragmented government to deal 
with infrastructure development, seek to organize them- 
selves and streamline government. Even the newspaper 
has “an interest in bringing the county together as a 
market” (p. 73). But such etiortsmiset wilt cry limited 
success: “In Sunbelt cities, it would seem that growth 
with increased diversity and social pluralism leads not to 
just pluralism (which seems i to be a transitional 
phase) but to hyperpluralism” (p. 120). 
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Vogel's analysis of Broward County's power structure 
appears to be based on extensive interviews of leaders in 
business, government law, education, and the media 
and buttressed by newspaper accounts of important 
community decisions. Vogel includes a standard repu- 
tational identification of powerholders that produces 
multiple nominations of bankers, developers, utility 
executives, Congress members, county commissions, 
and state legislators. 

Vogel is on shakier grounds in his conclusions, where 
he attempts to place other cities into his fourfold cate- 
gorization, an effort he describes as “a speculative ven- 
ture.” Nationwide, Vogel foresees “the passing of eco- 
nomic eHtes,” as well as the decline of political elites. 
Instead, “most communities today strive to reach the 
cooperative pattern of community decision making” 
(p. 121), with an emphasis on public-private partner- 
ships. Yet Vogel’s own study illustrates the many obsta- 
cles to achieving the cooperative status. Moreover, we 
might ponder Vogel’s apparent bias toward what others 
would label “corporatism.” Hyperpluralism may be 
frustrating, but is corporatism the solution? 


Florida State University THomas R. DYE 


The Fractured Metropolis: Political Fragmentation and 
Metropolitan Segregation. By Gregory R. Weiher. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1991. 


225p. $12.95 paper. 


In this engrossing analysis of the seemingly arcane 
topic of political boundaries, Gregory Weiher makes an 
important and timely statement about the spatial context 
of citizenship. As Weiher’s study makes clear, urban 
theorists are inattentive to the geographic dimensions of 
fragmentation, despite metaphorical references to “the 
urban mosaic,” “the fragmented city,” and now “the 
edge city.” By focusing primarily on the efficiency and 
equity consequences of metropolitan fragmentation at 
the institutional level, scholars have “overlooked the 
obvious,” namely, how political boundaries in and of 
themselves serve as information systems allowing those 
with resources to match locational and life-style prefer- 
ences (p. 24). Weiher develops a theory of urban political 
boundaries that details how boundaries sort popula- 
tions, as well as the relative sorting effectiveness of 
different types of boundary configurations. In doing so, 
he speaks to those working with rational choice theories, 
locational analyses, and political economy ts, as 
well as those concerned more directly with the racial and 
class segregation t in American society. 

Weiher points out that most theories of residential 
choice processes (e.g., Tiebout’s model; the tipping 
point argument, and Hirschman’s exit, voice, and loy- 
alty schema) tend to assume perfect, or at least suffi- 
cient, information about places. By failing to account for 
how people get the information necessary to make 
choices among places, these extant models cannot ex- 
plain both the exclusionary and the recruitment pro- 
cesses underlying American settlement patterns. To the 
extent that political boundaries in a race-sensitive cul- 
ture efficiently provide information about potential 
neighbors, racial transitions in neighborhoods may oc- 
cur over time even in the absence of discrimina- 
tory acts. One consequence of these partial theorles of 
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contributing to residential se tion patterns. 

Past policy efforts to obviate the effects of residential 
segregation within cities seem to bear this out. Weiher 
suggests that initiatives almed at reducing intrajurisdic- 
tional segregation, such as ing and school integra- 
tion, weakened the salience of informal neighborhood 
boundaries and gave greater prominence to formal po- 
litical boundaries. As a result, they restructured residen- 
tial segregation from the intrajurisdictional to the inter- 
jurisdictional level. 

Weiher tests whether this shift has occurred and 
whether variations in boun tions are asso- 
ciated with different degrees ot residential homogeneity. 
He compares segregation trends by race and class over 
time (1960-80) at the neighborhood and municipal levels 
in Los Angeles and Cook County. His findings indicate 
that during this time period, geographic segregation 
class and race became organized by municipal bound- 
aries, rather than hood borders in both cities 
pa 102). In a more detailed study of St. Louis, Weiher 

trates the information values of 
eae configurations. Cities with coherent, rather 
t, municipal and school district boundaries 
were fypothesized to have greater spatial segregation 
by race and class, since the information costs about 
neighbors and schools are reduced for resi- 
dents. Weiher’s analysis of unified and split inca a 
ities in the St. Louis metropolitan area 
hypothesis: unified munictpalities are geod ried gas by 
greater spatial segregation. 

The value of this study is that Weiher takes political 
fragmentation seriously. He views fragmented political 
boundaries as a causal factor in racial and clase segrega- 
ton and provides persuasive evidence to support Fis 
argument. The analytic focus on context-structuring 
processes and on the political significance of cognitive 
spatial perceptions is an useful contribution. 
But his insistence on divorcing the conventional institu- 
tional approach from his geographic focus is confusing 
and possibly unnecessary. Although it centers the anal- 
ysis on the structuring of political space as a factor in 
segregation patterns (rather than on the search for overt, 
discrete mechanisms) this very structuring is ultimately 
a political act. In the St. Louis case study, Weiher 
wrestles with this chicken-and-egg. issue; in this in- 
stance, he shows that the district boundaries were 
created before major population settlement and remain 
relatively unchanged. Yet boundary changes of every 
sort are a more typical, pervasive feature of urban areas. 
While Weiher’s contention that we cannot fully deter- 
mine the intentions and motives underlying original 
boundary demarcations (p. 162) is correct, his research 
demonstrates the pernicious effects of recent boundary 
changes and the manifest need for explicitly political 
analyses of these contemporary boundary change ded- 
sions. 

Although this study is sufficiently compelling to be of 
interest to a broad audience, there are a series of missed 
opportunities in Welher’s account. The conclusion is 
curiously amiss in not addressing the obvious policy 
implications, namely, what to do in the face of this 
evidence that political boundaries exacerbate tendencies 
to urbana d. As Weiher argues so convincingly in 
his analyses, these sorting dynamics include both exclu- 
slonary and recruitment with significant social 
consequences. In the 1990s, this means the recruitment 
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of better-off whites and African American choice makers 
into separate, relatively homogenous, suburban areas 
and the growing isolation of the poor, the choice takers, 
in central city neighborhoods. Rather than embracing 
these issues, Weiher’s conclusion digresses into a dis- 
cussion of “suburban theme parks” and a brief critique 


,” of “escaping the social contract” 
the most terrible costs on those with the 
least resources (p. 182). Finally, by relying on dated 
analyses of European settlement patterns, Weiher over- 
states the American exceptionalism argument and over- 
looks the opportunities for comparative . Euro- 
pean cities i y t tendencies toward 
residential segregation by class and multiethnicity at the 
neighborhood level. These trends merit comment and 
invite the nel, hood- and metropolitan-level analy- 
ses condu so effectively by Weiher for American 
cities. : 


University of Colorado, Boulder SUSAN E. CLARKE 


Politics and Jobs: The Boundaries of Employment Pol- 
icy in the United States. By Weir. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1992. 238p. $29.95. 


In this impressive study, Margaret Weir explains why 
employment policy in the United States has followed a 
distinctive and stunted course of development from the 
New Deal to the Bush administration. Her approach is 
that of a policy historian, weaving in-depth research on 
specific proposals and policies with observations about 
broader trends, events, and institutional developments 
to give the reader a clear—yet broad-gauged—under- 
standing of the politics of employment policy. 

Why has the U.S. government been so much less 
involved in labor market planning, worker training and 
retraining, and job creation than most other Western 
European governments? The answer, according to Weir, 
is not simply that a highly developed w state 
would have run counter to dominant American values; 
that business interests have wielded unusual political 
power; that racial divisions have infected partisan com- 

tion in a way that has limited the possibilities for 
market programs; or that federalism, the separa- 

tion of powers, and Congress’s vulnerabiHty to special 
interests have led to fragmented and poorly imple- 
mented . American “ onalism” is a 
product of all these factors and more, especially the 
power of certain ideas and the nature of certain events. 

A central element in Weir's explanation is that deci- 
sions made at one paint in time establish “boundaries” 
for policy, which then limit the options available to 
future policymakers. Her initial analytical endeavor is to 
explain the failure of “social esianism” (programs 
designed to ensure full employment through Sahu 
menl spending to, take’ hold kn the postwar Small imo 
examining the debates leading up to the 
ment Act of 1946. On its journey to passage this ma 
iae was gutted for several interconnected reasons: 

it ee oe a strong full employment pol- 
icy aod labor) and Southern 
agricultural eee esting a threat to the caste system) 
joined together to encourage congressional o tion; 
many members of Sips eater hate dar A ditional 
power that ensuring employment would give to the 
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ident; there was no federal agency with an estab- 
ed track record in full-employment pro 
promote the policy; the attention of relies eet 
Roosevelt, then Truman) was absorbed by world ph 
and the economy was performing unexpectedly well. 

Weir goes on to argue that after the defeat of social 
Keynesianism, most federal policymakers and members 
of the economics profession accepted the view that the 
level of aggregate employment was mainly a matter of 
macroeconomic mana, t and that unemployment 
was an individual or human ca apa problem 
(thus establishing an important boundary for this area of 
policy). Still, pockets of poverty in the prosperous 
United States stimulated some labor market interven- 
tions in the early 1960s (area redevelopment, retraining 
of skilled workers). Then came the War on Poverty, 
urban riots, black political activism, the distrust of re- 
formers of existing agencies, the proliferation and frag- 
mentation of programs, the politics of race, and the 
political and perceptual fusion of labor market programs 
and welfare. Pro tic reform in the guise of the 
Comprehensive Employment and Training Act was con- 

and even crippled by the rapid and sloppy 
expansion of public service pa rage which added 
corruption to the already-long list of political liabilities 
associated with labor market . This history, 
together with the emergence of a new consensus about 
the need for fiscal austerity and the Reagan administra- 
tion, led to a dramatic curtailing of labor market inter- 
ventions in the 1980s. 

Weir's historical approach to polly ee works in 
many ways. Her examination of policy sequences leads 
her to put together an explanatory framework that 
incorporates concepts and perspectives from studies 
that emphasize the importance of cultural values and 
public opinion, interest groups and power, ideas and 

licy innovation, and institutions and processes. The 
influence of scholars such as Katznelson, Krasner, and 
Skocpol is apparent, as Weir acknowledges. In the 
manner of a historian, Weir has delved into the archives 
of the Department of Labor to come up with some 
revealing documents. The is also genuinely 
interdisciplinary in that the research fin and view- 
points of economists, political scientists, and sociologists 
are included in her discussions and explanations. 

It is im le for a book of this length to explain 50 
years of developments in the vast field of employment 
policy in a way that devotes sufficient attention to all the 
ak ge policies some would to see cov- 

. Weir directs most of her analytical attention to the 
Full Employment Act of 1946, public service employ- 
ment under the Comprehensive Employment and Train- 
ing Act, and the Humphrey—Hawkins Act of 1978. The 
multitude of programs for youth (N hood Youth 
Corps, Job Corps, youth initiatives of the Carter admin- 
istration, vocational education) and the adult training 
pro (from the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 to the Job Training Partnership Act of 
1982) receive only cursory treatment. Various private 
sector initiatives and efforts to link employment and 
community development are ignored altogether. This 
selective attention is not a critical flaw, because Weir 
does manage to work the life cycles of many of these 
programs into her explanations; and those that are left 
out would have fit nicely within her framework if they 
had been included. 

Weir is never altogether explicit about her employ- 


ment policy ces. At the end of the book, she lays 
out a very brief sketch of “promising possibilities for 
assembling new packages of policies” emphasizing com- 
pene hia initiatives, links to the te sector, and 


scape Wt Gigante (p. 178). One has the sense, 
even that regards the eee not to follow a 
policy of full employment, with the ent serving 
as an employer of last resort, to have been a major 
mistake. Gary Muccarn Pola Falle of Employment 
Policy, 1945-1982 (1990) is very similar to Weir’s k- 
He is much clearer about evaluation of U.S. employment 
policies and somewhat more complete in his coverage of 
programs. Both books make important contributions to 
our understanding of politics and public policy in the 
United States. 


Smith College DONALD C. BAUMER 


God's Warriors: The Christian Right in Twentieth- 
Century America. By Clyde Wilcox. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1991. 249p. $34.00. 


The rise of the Christian Right in the 1980s agitated 
not only American politics but American political sci- 
ence, as well. Interest in the movement provided an 
enormous stimulus to the growth of a religion-and- 
politics subfield, directing attention to the political im- 
pact of religious beliefs and institutions. One focus of 
the new subdiscipline was the Christian Right itself. 


Although the movement organizations are 
mostly defunct, lars are still producing analyses: 
some purport to perform postmortems, others claim to 


trace the Right’s transmigration into new forms. 

God’s Warriors does some of both. Clyde Wilcox draws 
on a decade of research on the Christian Right, using 
American National Election Study data and various 

opm tae ig surveys. The book commences with an 
indisp review of social science theories on the 
Right's origins, which leaves the reader impressed with 
the resilience of some rather dubious theoretical per- 
spectives in the face of repeated empirical disconfirma- 
tion. This is most notably true of ever-popular claims 
that the Christian Right, like earlier rightist movements, 
grew out of status anxiety, political alienation, or author- 
itarian personalities. 

Wilcox counters that the Right has clear religious and 
demographic roots but that its emergence is best ex- 
plained as a rational political response of le whose 
values and beliefs are sharply challenged by modern 
political, educational, and social transformations. And 
although the data sources are not really conducive to a 
final test of the alternative theories, Wilcox’s evidence 
and analysis are quite persuasive. 

Many of the author’s findings will be familiar to those 
conversant with his earlier work and the comparable 
efforts of other scholars; but the book is a very useful 
and refined summary of research on the popular and 
activist base for the Christian Right. Wilcox finds that 
the Moral Majority’s supporters consisted of ev. 
cals and fundamen the latter, who 
were considerably more conservative than other citizens 
on social issues and moral values; more conservative on 
economics despite their modest status; and more anti- 
communist, patriotic, and supportive of defense spend- 
ing. These ideological ves were even more 
characteristic of activists in the Christian Right. 
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Wilcox also delineates the internal cleavages within 
the traditionalist alHance. He shows that the Moral 
Majority, Pat Robertson, and the prolife movement 
drew on fundamentalists, charismatics, and conserva- 
tive Catholics, respectively—three distinctly different 
Christian Right factions. Such religious divisions have 
presented a major barrier to full political mobilization 
and effective action by traditionahst Christians. 

On the whole, Wilcox handles the data with sophisti- 
cation and care. Specialists will want to quibble with his 
inclusion of Catholics among evangelical Christians if 
they meet the doctrinal criterla and his frequent use of 
very complex models with quite modest numbers of 
respondents. But the book’s only major weaknesses 
appear when Wilcox attempts too much historical anal- 
ysis with too little data. For example, his argument that 
there are threads of continuity in Christian Right poHtics 
since the 1920s antlevolution campaigns is quite prob- 
lematic; and his com n of the Christian Anti-Com- 
munist Crusade of the 1950s and the John Birch Society 
with the 1980s movement is troublesome. 
Although the National Election Study had a thermome- 
ter rating of the Crusade in 1964, only 25% of the sample 
claimed familiarity. One suspects that even these voters 
were responding more to evocative symbols in the 
Crusade’s name than to the relatively obecure organiza- 
tion itself. Another rather dubious and persistent theme 
is the search for potential Christian Right support 
among African Americans. All in all, the quest for 
historical and cross-ethnic linkages is something of a 
distraction. 

Wilcox concludes, quite plausibly, that the Christian 
Right is probably gone, at least in its 1980s form. He 
concedes that these organizations never succeeded in 
mobilizing the potential Christian Right constituency 
(perhaps because of their extremism) but argues that this 
potential was limited in any case by both religious and 
political differences within traditionalist religious com- 
munities. Although the Right may reappear in other 
forms and under new religious entrepreneurs, the in- 
centives for secular politicians to encourage organiza- 
tional development are gone, since evangelical Chris- 
tians have become an active core element in the 
Republican party, thereby obviating the need for special 
mechanisms to mobilize and convert them. 

How firm that attachment is may be determined by 
the 1992 presidential election, as two Democratic South- 
ern Baptists try to pry their and fundamen- 
talist brethren away from the GOP coalition. Only then 
will the story of the early Christian Right mobilization be 
complete. In the meantime, God’s Warriors provides the 
best assessment available of the Christlan Right’s mass 
base and electoral appeal. 


Furman University James L. GUTH 


On Character. By James Q. Wilson. Washington: Amer- 
ican Enterprise Institute, 1991. 211p. $24.95. 


What could be more fundamental to life than human 
character? We hope that we and the people we deal with 
are of good character. Even criminals have been known 
to lament the absence of orderly (hence predictable) and 
decent (hence nonthrea social life around which 


to organize their activities. No rules, no rule breaking. 
Though it is not everything, good character is what we 
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hope for in our children and our friends, in our wives, 
husbands, and partners. In its form as the moral virtue 
of the citizenry, Wilson notes, character has been con- 
sidered the indispensible ground of self-government, 
without which other destrable features, such as the 
separation of powers and bills of rights or wise leader- 
ship, would be of no avail. Yet it is rarely discussed, 
perhaps because it seems too elusive, or perhaps, when 
we ask government to get involved, too coercive, or 
when we mourn its absence, too threatening. This 
welcome collection of essays should be read by all 
political scientists, because it deals with what is most 
important in our d political lives. Wilson 
defines character serviceably: “To have a good character 
means at least two things: empathy and rari 
Empathy refers to a willingness to 
account the rights, needs, and feelings sheet eae 
control refers to a willingness to take importantly into 
account the more distant ences of present ac- 
tions; to be in short somewhat future oriented rather 
than wholly present oriented.” It is not only the horrors 
of Somalia and Bosnia that reveal little empathy and less 
self-control. Alas, there are plenty of American exam- 
ples: murder, rape, arson, robbery, illegitimacy, mug- 
gings, drug abuse, gangs, and so on. Beyond the obvi- 
ous, Wilson goes on to bring consideration of character 
into such unlikely places as deficits: “Public finance,” he 
observes, following James Buchanan, “was once subject 
to a moral constraint, namely, that it was right to pay as 
you go.” Though character is not a word often used in 
T E ee 
ical origins He in enforcing “right standards of conduct 
in. public places,” rather catching criminals. Those 
who of loitering, drinking, shouti soliciting, 
and acting crazy as ‘‘victimless crimes” do their commu- 
ce by making residents feel bad and 
unsafe. That functlon—protecting the character of 
h favors foot 
tele even IE police dol aol reduce hecne aie 
own way, Wilson is trying to raise our consciousness so 
that it is all right for sobersides like us to make moral 
judgments. “Drug use is wrong,” he tells his readers in 
sa words, “because it is immoral and it is immoral 
use it enslaves the mind and destroys the soul”. On 
Character is a liberating book. 

But for whom? Several times Wilson states that inter- 
est in improving character is not ideological He is 
eiieprlsed to lesen that a concen tor a riS taken 
as the infallible of a conservative disposition.” And 
he speaks favorably of “the growing awareness that a 
variety of public problems can only be understood-——and 
perhaps addressed—if they are seen as arising out of a 
defect of character formation.” In the sense that every 
way of Hfe and its rationalizations require certain stan- 
dards of personal behavior, like honesty and responsi- 
bility for one’s commitments, this is undoubtedly true. 
Yet it would not be accurate to say that all of us agree on 
what constitutes character in action. If equality of con- 
dition is the guiding norm, for instance, and its adher- 
ents believe that human beings are born good but are 
corrupted by evil institutions, they are likely to judge 
that an inegalitarian system, not the errant individual, is 
to blame. Then the standards that Wilson would wish 
enforced—tike adherence to social values—will be 
judged oppressive. The person of good character would 
P PT aad a na 
mands and, better still, sought ra change in institu- 
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tions that would, by reducing inequality, help those 
who are worst-off. What is ed to be criminal 
behavior, such as stealing, might differ if one thought, 
with Rousseau, that society originated in duplicity and 
exploitation. Just as each culture constructs its own 
definition of what human nature is really like and seeks 
to have it as the only na way, 80 what 
constitutes character is socially negotlated—which 
is why, when it is disputed, we become so uncomfort- 
able. 


Although social science does “not know how charac- 
ter is formed in any scientifically rigorous sense,” Wil- 
son beleves, rightly I think, that rigorous study of how 
different children grow up in America and how they do 
or do not become “habituated to temperate and moder- 
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ate behavior” is important not only to und 

politics and public policy but, indeed, to self-under- 
standing. He is t in warning that too many 
subjects are now dden to inquiry. Among these are 
genetic factors in character formation, about which he 
writes an illuminating chapter. If, as Wilson suggests, 
not only may parents harm children, but children may 
behave in such an off-putting and unloving manner as to 
harm their parents (to choose but one of a number of 
well-validated and subversive examples), there is a lot 
for us to learn from this well-crafted and 

book—not so much in any answers as in the questions it 
raises. 


University of California, Berkeley AARON WILDAVSKY 
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The Territorial Imperative: Pluralism, Corporatism, 
and Economic Crisis. By Jeffrey J. Anderson. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 252p. $49.95. 


The relatively recent phenomenon of sharply different 
patterns of structural and political adjustment within 
subnational units of advanced industrialized states is 
nowhere better studied than in Jeffrey Anderson’s re- 
cent work, The Territorial Imperative. The author exam- 
ines two declining regions within each of two Western 
European nations (Britain and Germany) in order to 
analyze and understand the politics of adjustment 
within these regions. Rather than using a descriptive 
model of similar regions in decline, Anderson asks 
whether the institutional structure—s cally, the 
constitutional order of each country—is the determining 
factor explaining different responses in the various re- 

ons. 

In the choice of two regions within each country, 
Anderson chose one pair that he described as “mono- 
structural” with a history of both heavy industry and 
long periods of decline (the British North East and the 
German Saarland), and one pair that he described as 
more diversified, with a manufacturing base and a 
comparatively recent history of decline (the British West 

ds and the German North Rhine—-Westphalla). 
The purpose of such a division was to determine 
whether a “partisan logic’ or a “government logic” 
would prevail. By this, Anderson hoped to discern 
whether political choices surrounding structural decline 
would be shaped by electoral/coalitional considerations 
or considerations from “the tutional char- 
acteristics of the region, in its administrative 
attributes and its constitutional tion in the broader 
policy” (p. 6). Phrased differently, he wanted to deter- 
mine whether “politics mattered.” 

In fact, they do matter, along several important di- 
mensions. First, Anderson found that in the declining 
regions, pluralist responses tended to dominate over 
corporatist responses. Despite the development of vari- 
ous forms of cooperation among private and public 
sector actors in each of the four regions, mesocorporat- 
ism was weakly developed even in the moré typically 
corporatist regions of Germany. Anderson explains this 
anomaly by suggesting that regional, m tist 
patterns were undercut by “immutable stru factors 
. .. that rule out the corporatist variant. . . consist of an 
explicit lack of intent to generate corporatist relations on 
the part of central officials and, more important, an 
absence of organizational capability among the actors 
that inhabit the regional level” (p. 189). While the absence 
of corporatism is not surprising to observers of British 
political economy, its absence in Germany is more puz- 
zling. Yet Anderson finds: “German regional policy-mak- 
ing is a highly institutionalized and multilateral mtergov- 
ernmental arrangement, but it is not corporatist. Much 
more significantly, the constellation and capabilities of 
actors at the regional level to render territorial 


expressions of ratism in le” (p. 189). 
Anderson’s tion for apparent anomaly fall 
in the area of 


t he calls “government rogic and the 
territorial imperative.” He argues that “in coun- 
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tries, the territorial distribution of power creates differ- 
ences in the interests and capabilities of actors, which 
affect the implementation of national regional policy, the 
hierarchy of actors in the regions, the strategies adopted 
by national and subnational actors, and ultimately the 
dominant patterns of interaction that emerge” (p. 196). 
Yet the variations between Britain and ‘Germany have 
significantly different manifestations. 

In Britain, “regional policy is conducted on a central- 
ized basis, such that the decisions about the gains and 
losses of assisted areas are insulated from the combined 

of regional interests” (p. 197). Anderson sug- 
gests that the absence of an effective middle tier of 
government produces an “institutional vacuum at the 
regional level’ that is filled by the national government 
and undercut by parochialism (p. 200). 

In Germany, on the other hand, “the multilateral 
bargaining arena . . . encourages the formation of coali- 
tions among the various Länder and the federal govern- 
ment, each of which is represented at the bargaining 
table” (p. 197). In this importance sense, “marble cake 
federalism” (as opposed to the more American-style 
“layer cake federalism”) allows and encourages overlap- 
ping and supportive coalitions that can work for com- 
mon sets of policies. This produces three significant 
differences from Britain: (1) regional economic problems 
are explicitly political issues, (2) they are treated as 
distributive issues within each German state, and (3) the 
Lander depend much more on their own resources and 
much less on those of the central government than is the 
case in Britain (pp. 204-5). 

Anderson’s model and explanation (esp. of the inter- 
action among levels of government and private sector 
actors, as well as the absence of corporatism) are com- 
pelling for the declining cases he studies. It would be 
important, however, to test whether his model of re- 
gional politics would hold up when nondeclining re- 
gions were added to the mix. In the German case, the 
work of scholars such as Gary Herrigel (on Baden- 
Wurttemberg) and Aline Kuntz (on Bavaria) suggest that 
mesocorporatist models might produce different out- 
comes. This distinction is important. When a national 
government is trying to encourage and support regional 
adjustment, the more successful nondeclining regions 
would quite likely prove crucial in providing a “cush- 
ion” for the national government while the declining 
regions underwent restructuring. In future work, 
Anderson should be encouraged to pursue his “territo- 
rial imperative” in regions other than declining ones. 
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True Patriot Love: The Politics of Canadian National- 
ism. By Syivia B. Bashevkin. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1991. 196p. $14.95 paper. 

Charter versus Federalism: The Dilemmas of Constitu- 
tional Reform. By Alan C. Cairns. Montreal: McG- 
Queen’s University Press, 1992. 150p. $34.95 cloth, 
$12.95 paper. 
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The Collapse of Canada? Edited by R. Kent Weaver. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1992. 186p. $28.95 
cloth, $11.95 paper. 


Two of the three books under review deal with Can- 
ada’s lengthy constitutional crisis. The other deals with 
one of the underlying causes, Quebec ethnonationalism, 
but only briefly. 

True Patriot Love is a pastiche; several of its chapters 
are thematically connected, but others more obviously 
betray their origins as journal articles. It begins with an 
analysis of the response by several Canadian academics 
to the 1985 Macdonald Royal Commission’s major rec- 
ommendation that Canada pursue a free-trade agree- 
ment with the United States. Sylvia Bashevkin calls her 
subjects Pan-Canadian nationalists, though the term is 
surely disputable. According to Bashevkin, Pan-Cana- 
dian nationalism consists of public policies undertaken 
by Ottawa with the intention of limiting U.S. influences 
and thereby fostering a sense of Canadian national 
independence and unity. Unanswered—indeed un- 
raised—questions abound: Can policies by the federal 
eisai nan achieve such objectives? Is the United 

tates (and not, say, modern technology) the great 
threat to national independence? Is Canadian unity 


possible? 
Her 
categories in-group and out-group, a “bureaucratic state 
perspective,” and a combination of the two that she 
dubs an “integrative politics approach.” There are many 
ee and charts and even an equation. No doubt, 
a methodological gavotte is thought to be required; 
but readers interested in her commonsense accounts of 
two “nationalist” policy initiatives should not immedi- 
ately be put off. Her discussion of Bill C-58, the so-called 
Time-Reader’s Digest Bill, and the National Energy Pro- 
gram (NEP), as well as the “antinationalist” Free Trade 
Agreement, have undoubted merits as public policy 


employs the prepolitical or sociological 


The in-group-out-group approach, oasen admits, 
is not very useful when it comes EE RE 
Canadians and Americans. Moreover, the Cana 
in-group is not a ata body, since many Sei its 
interests are apparently held in common with the out- 
group. By bringing t o t the imp lications and limita- 

tions of this approach, Sisheviin'e argument has the 
merit of highlighting the most important dimension of 
Ontarlo-centered Canadian nationalism, namely, that 
the out le in measure for sustain- 
ing the in-group is the United States. In other words, 
much of what passes in Canada for nationalism is simply 
anti-Americanism. On the other hand, the common 
interests between some in-group members and the 
United States highlights the importance of regionalism 
in Canada at the same time that it undermines the ability 
of Ontario-centered nationalists to be more than voices 
of Ontario regionalism. 

Opposition to Bill C-58, for example, was based on the 
Te premise that American broadcasts and 

erlcan periodicals posed a threat to Canadian cul- 
ture, a term left undefined beyond a nodding reference 
to Ontario novelist, Margaret Atwood. Her discussion of 
He ome Program, which proceeds without the benefit of 


x tae ala dN up model, illustrates very well 
ie ina tty) the importance of central Cana- 


dian regio ee e E a 
dian nationalism. Bashevkin presents the NEP as a 
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successor to the nineteenth-century National Policy, an 
economic and “nation-building” program that enabled 
economic rents from western agricultural resource pro- 
duction to be captured by central Canada. Likewise, the 
NEP was little more than a forced transfer of western 
Canadian resource revenue (this time from oil and gas, 
not wheat) to central Canada. In each case, the ostensi- 
ble purposes looked “national” enough to central Cana- 
dians and exploitative to westerners. Unfortunately, no 
evidence of the size of the net fiscal transfer from the 
western resource producers to Ottawa is mentioned; nor 
does Bashevkin say what Ottawa did with the money. 
An ingroup-out-group analysis would have been quite 
instructive ; 

Bashevkin is well aware that Canadian nationalism is 
more or less an Ontario phenomenon and that it is 
therefore powerfully opposed by "the reality of region- 
alism,” but she does not see this as a fatal objection. Her 
attempt, for example, to reconcile the more genuine 
nationalism of Quebec with the pseudonationalism of 
Ontario intellectuals is, to put it kindly, a failure. There 
is, quite simply, a nonrecognition of the ethnonationalist 
reality of Quebec politics. But even leaving Quebec 
aside, Bashevkin clearly does not appreciate that calls for 
“national unity” are widely viewed beyond the borders 
of Ontario as ect because such slogans have been 
translated into poli ies Pal sccoe the nicola of OEN 
above all and because Canadians outside Ontario have 
noticed. 

The somewhat alarming title of the book edited by 
Weaver, The Collapse of Canada? focuses directly on the 
most important issue of con Canadian poli- 
Bae ae tion of Quebec in the regime. The book 

m a 1991 Brookings Institution seminar that 
ae to Pa answers to several . Why did 
Canada need to revise its constitution? How did the 
process work? Why has it been so acrimonious? What 
would happen if Quebec became independent? 

The editor's chapter discusses the two major fault- 
lines in Canadian politics: one between French-speaking 
and -speaking Canadians and one between cen- 
tral Canada and “outer” Canada. The geographic areas 
of division do not entirely overlap; aid ven conceptu- 
ally, they must be refined. The division is not so 
much between languages spoken as between French- 
speakers self-identified as ethnonationally Québécois 
and everyone else, of language. From outside 
Quebec City to Windsor, Ontario, the “St. Lawrence- 
Great Lakes corridor,” the conflict is chiefly one of 
political and economic interest between the centers of 
early (and now often obsolete) industrialization and 
either poor and nonindustrial or rich and resource-based 
areas. Weaver provides a sound introduction to how 
existing political institutions have exacerbated these 
difficulties. 

Stéphane Dion provides a political analysis of what he 
considers to be the chief factors sustaining Quebec 
nationalism and its most important political expression, 
e born of linguistic insecurity, and con- 

stemming from a belief that Quebec can remain 
prosperous as an independent state. He also mentioned 
a relatively short-term resentment of “English Canada” 
(a term meaningless outside Quebec but used among 
French Quebeckers to refer to all other Canadians) for 
resisting Quebec's nationalist aspirations. However, 
Dion ignores the most obvious short-term development, 
the delegitimization of elite accommodation, as well as a 
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longer-term—and perhaps more important—consider- 
ations l diate by other students of Quebec eth- 
nonati , namely, the political consequences of the 
very rapid secularization of French Quebec society, the 
transfer of religious sensibilities and enthusiasms into 
politics, and the great strain this development has put 
upon the constitutional regime. 

Andrew Stark discussed several of the impediments to 
agreement between Ottawa and the other 
than Quebec, as well as between Quebec and the other 

. He centered his ent on four areas of 
tension: (1) the rejection of special status for one prov- 
ince in favor of former e minister Trudeau’s vision 
of a bilingual nation; the contradiction between the 
diffuse left-wing Ontario-centered nationalism, about 
which Bashevkin writes, and Quebec; (3) the populist 
agenda of the new Reform party of Canada, supported 

efly in the West, which has no use either for special 
status for Quebec or for officlal bilingualism, beHeving, 
instead, in ty of and citizens and in the 
social reality that language is territorial (Stark, along 
with many easterners, identifies this co tion of 
political les as “western alienation’); and (4) an 
evolving set of demands associated with multicultural, 
feminist, and aboriginal concerns that rely for imple- 
mentation on favorable judicial interpretations of the 
Canadian Charter of Rights and Freedoms. 

Keith Banting es a speculative chapter on the 
likely outcome if Quebec ever decided for indepen- 
dence. It would, of course, entail great difficulties and 
adjustments, a prospect not too dissimilar from a con- 
tinuation of the current situation, which is, of course, 
what makes Canadian politics at the moment interest- 
in tely for dian citizens, perhaps, but a 
splendid source of data for political sclentists. 

Readers looking for an incisive and insightful account 
of the constitutional dimension of Canada’s current 
difficulties will very quickly encounter the work of Alan 
Cairns. Charter Versus Federalism pursues interpretative 
themes he has developed in other books over the past 
few years and amounts to a continuation of a long series 
of superb essays on Canadian politics. This book 
as a 1987 lecture series at Queen’s University, Kingston, 
Ontario. It is devoted to an analysis of the of the 
Canadian constitution and, more , to the im- 
pact of the Charter on Canadian society, Canadian 
political discourse, and Canadian public policy. 


of between the two orders of government, 
which he calis the governments’ constitution, have 


diminished RSE RA in light of the “dtizens’ con- 
stitution,” chiefly in the Charter. New divi- 
sions (gender, ethnicity, disability, etc.), along with 
vocal citizen support groups, have introduced a novel, 
nonparliamentary, and nonfederal language into the 
center of constitutional discussion. However, at the 


same time that the hitherto centrality of ts in 
Canadian constitutional discussions has laced 
by a new concern among citizens for the ts of 
citizens, governments remain the sole agents by which 


constitutional change may be undertaken. In this con- 
flict between the citizens’ and the governments’ consti- 
tutions lies an important source of Canada’s current 


problems. 
Cairns by situating the Charter in the context of 
interna legal norms and instruments (many of 
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which originated in the United States). He goes on to 
discuss general problems of constitution-making within 
the fragmented Canadian political community—if, in- 
deed, ity is the term to refer to a people 
divided by conflicts over political principles and possess- 
ing highly disparate visions of their country. Cairns 
ends by applying his distinction between the govern- 
ments’ constitution (in control of the amending proce- 
dures) and the citizens’ constitution (with its A 
indispensable in a democracy, of conveying | a timacy 
upon governments) to the ill-fated Meech Lake . 

analysis of the 1990 failure to achieve a constitutional 
agreement acceptable to Ottawa, Quebec, the other 
provinces, and major non tal citizen is 
a model of scholarship. Indeed, Cairns is one of the few 
commentators on the Canadian constitutional problem 
who has a remotely clear view of what a constitution— 
any constitution—is..His analytical remarks are thus 
well grounded in something approaching a political 
philosophy. For this reason, 1 can only that he 
approached the topic of Canada’s political er sine 
ira et studio. 

Still, Cairns has provided a splendid corrective to so 
by reminding his 
t constitutional document, the 
Charter of Rights Freedoms, has not disa 
below the horizon and will indeed remain er 
Quebec remains within the Constitution. One may go so 
far as to connect the two constituent elements of the 
constitutional problem with the observation that Que- 


bec’s apparent rejection of the equality provisions of the 
Charter ( the doctrine that citizen equality 
takes priority over the Quebec t's self-under- 


standing that its chief obligation is to shelter Quebec's 
“distinct society”) is at the heart of many non-French 
Quebeckers rejection of Quebec. 
University of Calgary Barry COOPER 
The Profession of Government Minister in Westem 
Europe. Edited by Jean Blondel and Jean-Louis Thié- 
beult. New York: St. Martin's, 1991. 215p. $59.95. 
Executive Leadership in o-American Systems.. 
Edited by Colin Campbell, $. J. and Jane 


nd Margaret 
Wyszomirski. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1991. 416p. $39.95. 


In many of the Western democracies, including Italy, 
France, Cay; and the United States, these are 
seasons of discontent. Restive electorates testify to a 
syndrome that has two : domestic problems that 
seem chronic if not al intractable and a global 
environment in which the euphoria that followed the 
unanticipated demise of communism has succumbed to 
uncertainty and unease. Even so widely heralded a 


as increasing (West) E unity has been 
fo wanting in light of the n’s ineffectual re- 
sponse to the crisis in Bosnia and Herzegovina. 


The failure of government leaders in Europe, and 
America in particular, to come to grips with an array of 
what ails us (which is not to say that they have failed 
altogether) puts a premium on studies that in one or 
another way illuminate leadership roles, institutions, 
systems, arrangements, patterns, and cadres. In this 
sense, these two edited collections are welcome addi- 
tions to a literature that some of us refer to as leadership 
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studies (a subfield still puny by any standard). By and 
large, they are what their titles suggest: straightforward 
descri of certain aspects of executive leadership in 
what we generally refer to as democratic systems. 

Along with Jean-Louis Thiébault, Jean Blondel ex- 
pands his already considerable body of work on leader- 
ship. This particular collection is reminiscent of a genre 
that was once a staple of political sclence—elite studies. 
Specifically, it is a collective effort aimed at underscoring 
the similarities and differences among the various mod- 
els of cabinet government in Western Europe by focus- 
ing on ministers. Broadly, the chapters fall into two 
categories: those that focus on the ministers’ personal 
characteristics (e.g., age, gender, education, occupation) 
and those that focus on their career characteristics (e.g., 
duration, continuity, mobility). 

The quality of the chapters in this volume is generally 
high, and the discussion is often buttressed by H- 
tative data. Having said this, let it be noted that there is 
nothing here that in any way astonishes. Indeed, most 
of what proves to be fact would have been presumed 
anyway. For example, cross-national variations notwith- 

overall women constitute only 6.2% of all 
Western European cabinet ministers; these ministers are 
on average 48-years-old at the time of their first appoint- 
ment, 77% of them have had some higher education; 
and generally about half are drawn from three occupa- 
tional groups: law, teaching, and civil service. 

Those familiar with the analogous literature on the 
United States will not be to read that there are 
two broad types of ministers in Western Europe: the 
politiclan-generalist and the manager-specialist. In his 
conclusion, Maurizio Cotta writes that a cabinet charac- 
terized by ministers with a stronger political background 
will ‘dean more in the direction of the representative and 
political pole,” whereas a cabinet where nonpolitical 
ministers are a significant group “will lean relatively 
more in the direction of the administrative and manage- 
rial pole” (p. 195). Sound familiar? 

If not, for further reinforcement, you might try turn- 
ing to the collection edited by Colin Campbell and 
Margaret Jane Wyszomirskl, which grew out of a con- 
ference on executive leadership at Georgetown Univer- 
sity. Their introductory chapter, which in fact provides a 
sturdy summary of the gs, concludes that 
“neither the most party-political appointee nor the most 
technically competent career official adequately serves 
the political executive if s/he fails to achieve a creative 
ci between responsiveness to political exigencies and 
the rigorous assessment of the effectiveness of policies 
and programs” (p. 29). 

Once a most of the essays, which were penned 
by a Hvely mix of scholars and practitioners, cover 
ground that is familiar. Staffing and advisory systems 
are given the most attention; individual executives are 
omitted from the discussion almost entirely. 

The interesting attempt to fuxtapose past periods of 
executive expansion with “the current minimalist era” is 
perhaps most successfully realized in “Executive Lead- 
ership in an Age of Overload and Retrenchment” by 
B. Guy Peters, which goes beyond description to a quite 

t analysis. Peters poses the question that, while 
secpay ater pee directly in either of these two 
volumes, n ess must undergird any discussion of 
democratic government in the 1990s: How can gover- 
nors in Western Europe and the Anglo-American de- 
mocracies (including the United States, Canada, and 
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Australia) govern during a time of cutbacks and pull- 
backs? Peters suggests that the answer may lie in a style 
of leadership more reminiscent of Jimmy Carter than 
Ronald Reagan: “Executive leadership may have to be 
more technocratic (and bureaucratic) and less fae 
nic if it is to be successful, in policy, rather only 
political, terms” (p. 79). 

The comparative analyses provided by both of these 
volumes is a useful reminder of differences in executive 
leadership that characterize even that on the 
a eee e 
however, these distinctions may be more of an intellec- 
tual conceit than anything else. Since their impact on 
outcomes remains undetermined, we are left to con- 
clude that for all the idiosyncracies that still characterize 
our nationhoods, our futures will be very much the 
same. 


SmartDecisions BARBARA KELLERMAN 


Democracy and Socialism in Africa. Edited by Robin 
Cohen and Harry Goulbourne. Boulder: Westview, 
1991. 272p. $39.50 


This collection of 13 original essays evolved from a 


are scholars of African affairs who came together to 
explore the relationship between socialism and democ- 
racy. An introduction begins with a rather rambling 
thematic statement that serves as a framework for these 
essays. minha it says, is an ambiguous term, con- 
tested between the Left and the Right and also within 
the Left. Ambiguity has facilitated abuse of the term 
democracy so that without democratic organizations of 
workers, peasants, and other social groups, popular and 
constitutional government serves class exploitation and 
abuse of power. Democracy in Africa is undermined by 
bourgeois, nationalist, and socialist ermments that do 
not permit free elections or tolerate democratic rights. 
State, legal, and political institutions are needed to 
secure le’s rights. Socialists must take democracy 
senlousty and ensure that it be renewed within workers 
organizations and popular organizations and in the 
society at large. 

Within this framework, the essays are clustered into 
two parts, one around issues and debates, the other on 
case studies. In the first part, Peter Lawrence examines 
the question of economic democracy, socialism, and the 
market and argues that the development of the market is 
decisive in the allocation of resources and therefore 
integral to the process of democracy and socialism. He 
identifies features of African economies as a basis of 
collectivist economic and political democracy and sug- 
gests that market socialism is possible where states so 
structure markets as to ensure democratic participation 
by producers and consumers. Ken Post takes up the 
theme of how the organization of civil society conditions 
the state and democracy, shows that Africa has not 
experienced liberal democratic regimes, and outlines an 
innovative basis for socialism, premised on a pluralistic 
national party system and a socialist bureaucracy char- 
acterized by decentralization of policy lementation, 
elected delegates (rather than professional bureaucrats), 
and the formation of a counterbody of elected delegates 
at every level of bureaucratic agency. Bola Dauda begins 
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with “capability for democracy .. . defined in terms of 
consensus among African élites to produce institutional 
frameworks for political stability and peaceful change of 
ag aca p. 53). He emphasizes both equali ae eg a 
the law and human nghts in the search 
democratic institutional foundation. He shows that in 
Africa political decentralization led to fragmentation and 
instability, because ethnic, linguistic, political, and reli- 
gious groups could undermine nong. He calls for a 
soy bureau understanding of bureaucracy: “To de- 
ucracy in order to enthrone democracy is 
ET A unrealistic but also undemocratic” 
(p. 69). P es Ra aa Cs Wla PA iS the 
interests ts and women, that these 
interests have suffered under capitalism and capitalist 
farmers, as well as socialist states. Socialism, they be- 
lieve, needs “[to] address the gender relations o 
duction and uction and to reconstruct their ideo- 
logical ons and political practices’ (p. 92). 
Finally, 1 Glaser looks criti at diversity in the 
Left's discourse on democracy in the South . He 
affirms that these co i of democracy do not 
assimilate political pluralism and civil liberties in their 
model of a democratic socialist society. The struggle for 
socialism under working-class leadership must incorpo- 
rate these qualities. 

The contributors to the second part of this volume 
focus on c case studies: J. Oloka-Onyango on 
ts democratic tendencies in the recent 

ence of Uganda, Jeff Haynes on the effort to brin 


democratization following the ms Ghana in 

ber 1981, M. A. Mohammed toral society 

and socialism and democracy in the Su Jack Parson 

on democracy in Botswana, A on the decline of 
tion (with 


women in postcolonial e 
attention to Kenya and and Carol B. Thomp- 


son on democracy in a Sai African context. In all 
these cases, democracy is problematic. Particular expe- 
riences are identified and analyzed. The prospects for 
democracy and socialism are not particularly optimistic 
in Africa. 

In his conclusion, Harry Goulbourne points to a 
resurgence of politics in postcolonial Africa—in particu- 
lar, the challenge of aday people to the monolithic 
state institutions that have prevailed in the aftermath of 
independence. He emphasizes the need for minimal 
participatory rights as a basis for socialism in Africa and 
sees multipartyism as an essential in ent to over- 
come the constraints on civil and human rights i Gi eea 
by the single- states of Africa after independence 

Similar to other contributors, Goulbourne draws 
upon intellectuals in the advanced industrial countries 
IPEE ET NOF t the volume, 
the theoretical basis o discussion is for the most 
related to E and North American, rather 
Third World, , although the substantive basis 
relies upon the African ence. There is mention of 
Nyerere and anon is identified, although 
references to him do not appear in the index; and 
Amificar Cabral is ignored altogether. This contradistinc- 
tion es emanates from emphasis on ideal forms of 
liberalism and socialism, as well as the blurring of 
representative and participatory forms of democracy. A 
clearer and sharper delineation of the meaning of formal 
and indirect democracy, on the one hand, and of infor- 
mal and ee ee , on the other, might 
lead beyond this exploratory into a more compre- 
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hensive theory of democratic socialism. As a whole, the 
volume is a contribution to knowledge of an Africa that 
is not well understood, a pioneering effort that should 
serve as a foundation for more elaborate theoretical and 
substantive understanding of the area's complex poli- 
tics. 


University of California, RONALD H. CHILCOTE 
Riverside 


Ethnicity, Integration, and the Military. Edited by 
Dietz, Jerrold Elkin, and Maurice Roumani. 

Boulder: Westview, 1991. 227p. $27.50 paper. 
Democracy vs. National Security: Civil-Military Rela- 
tions in Latin America. By Paul Zagorski. Boulder: 
Lynne Rienner, 1992. 216p. $35.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Ethnicity, Integration, and the Military explores the issue 
of whether or not the military has been, or could be, a 
force for ethnic integration. Because the armed forces, 
particularly within Third World states, are ed to 
have held influence over both state and society far 
beyond their traditional roles as defenders of territorial 
sovereignty, the issue of ethnicity is fair game. Although 
this is certainly not the first book on the subject, it is one 
of the few comparative studies. The editors have assem- 
bled interesting case studies from eight nations whose 
political and social differences are quite apparent. Yet 
despite these differences, the empirical patterns that 
emerge indicate points of undesired con 

Specifically, the authors raise the curtain on the mili- 


tary-ethnic issue by posing three interrelated questions: 


1. Has the military socialized its own recruits to 
and practice ethnic integration? 
2. Hae he military pervei Anja, vee: for eirilian 
tion? 
3. PAE PE RE E ETA 
tal cleavages? 


question 1, the evidence indicates 
limited success. in the United States has the 
ee ee 
te white and black recruits. In some cases 
(Niger , the mili demonstrated an intent to achieve 
shear death ae d ethnic loyalty rearing its ugly 
he to interfere. In other cases, exploited ethnic minor- 
ities (China) and majorities (India) were integrated into 
the services but at subordinate positions. And in Israel, 
the Israeli Defense Force did not so much integrate as 
assimilate the Oriental Jews in order to preserve the 
domination of the more Ashkenazim group. 
Even where internal integration has, by de- 
gree, been achieved, the armed forces have not served 
as agents of external change. In every multiethnic society 
under review, tensions and divisions between groups 
were found to persist or worsen. In response to question 
2, there is not a single case presented where the 
has been a force for national integration. Even the 
powerful, ideologically minded socialist states (China, 
Ethiopia) were unable and unwilling to obliterate ethnic 
differences. While some success was Claimed for the 
Greek and Turkish cases, such a claim is misguided 
since these countries were the most ethnically homoge- 
neous of the lot and suffered more from urban—rural, 
socioeconomic, and ideological cleavages. 
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Part of the problem is that the contributors often 
evoked different meanings of integration. Although in 
some instances, ethnic unification was the goal, in other 
instances it was economic development, employment, 
stability, nationalism, or loyalty to the state. Certain 
armies may have been integrative on one set of criteria 
but not another. If India’s army has, in fact, been the 
underwriter of that nation’s unity and stability by pro- 
viding a valuable source of employment, that is besides 
the point of the book. And for all of its success at 
absorbing recruits from a larger pool of aspirants, the 
Indian army has not unified its ranks but, at best, better 
reflected its nation’s ethnic composition (question 3). 
And so it is for many of the other militaries under 
review. In fact, the goal of ethnic integration seems so 
out of reach that one wonders whether the authors may 
have set themselves up for disappointment by having 
posed the issue in the first place. 

The editors could have done a better job at synthesiz- 
ing the materials. Their framework of three overlapping 
relationships (military-ethnic, state-ethnic and military— 
state) could have been useful device. Unfortunately, the 
concluding discussion crise-crossed over the boundaries 
of these relations so frequently that the distinctions were 
thoroughly blurred. On the positive side, one does come 
away from this book with a greater appreciation of just 
how intractable the problem of ethnic cleavage is, 
whether inside or outside of the armed forces. In an age 
when ethnicity is quickly replacing class and ideology as 
the world’s principal divisive force, this volume is in- 
deed a timely contribution to the literature. 

Paul Zagorski’s book Democracy vs. National Security is 
an effort to take stock of important political changes that 
have occurred regarding civil_military relations in five 
South America countries during the postauthoritarian 
period. The study is expansive in scope, ranging widely 
across cases and topics. It is organized thematically, 
with conceptual chapters followed by issue-oriented 
chapters devoted to human rights, internal security, 
military reform, and reform of the state. Based on his 

“comparative and suggestive,” as opposed to definitive, 
analyses of each of these problem areas, the author then 
attempts to test a set of hypotheses concerning the 
conditions under which the armed forces are motivated 
and capable of resisting civilian initiatives. 

The diy comparative framework of this book is a 
welcome relief from the single-nation preoccupation of 
many area specialists. The author has synthesized an 
impressive amount of information and done so in a way 
that provides parallel accounts of civihmilitary affairs in 
Argentina, Uruguay, Peru, Brazil, and Chile. The com- 
parative design has not been used actually to test asser- 
tions. Rather, it has been deployed as a taxonomical 
device, fitting the data into categories that allow for easy 
assessments of similarities and differences between the 
cases. 

Like the editors of Ethnicity, Integration, and the Mili- 
tary, Zagorski has centered his inquiry on a critical topic, 
that of civilan control over the armed forces. A 
question in the decade ahead will be whether or not 
governments in Latin America will be able to achieve 
unconditional military compliance with democratic au- 
thority. The author Se 
statesmanship up dll now to assess how well political 
elites have managed military ia dines AE E 
based on those findings, extrapolate into the future. But 
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in its attempt to anal 
book suffers from faulty conceptualization. 

First, strategies su along a continuum of pos- 
sibilities are either unrealistic (wholesale restructuring); 
recipes for disaster (politicalization); indicators of gov- 
ernmental weakness (client/hostage and coexistence); or 
end points, rather than strategies (doctrinal change). 
Second, the author presumes that zero-sum conditions 
prevail in all but one case. If so, one wonders how a 
successful control strategy could ever be engineered. 
Without identifying equilibrium points derived through 
mutual accomodation (which implies a posittve-sum 
environment), how can ts convince the 
armed forces that it is in their best interests to cooperate? 
Ironically, the one area described as positive-sum is 
precisely where zero-sum conditions are most likely to 
prevail—doctrinal change. The armed forces are espe- 
cially defensive when civilians are perceived to be “med- 
dling” in areas of military socialization and indoctrina- 
tion. Civilian control is unlikely to be achieved in the 
short and medium term through any direct challenges to 
the military mind-set. Third, the strategic options are 
often misapplied to the cases. Though labeled as such, 
Peruvian president Alain Garcia's reforms did not reflect 
doctrinal change, at least by the author’s account. And 
the characterization of Peru, Uruguay, and Brazil as 
instances of coexistence conceals the differences be- 
tween these cases. Sarney’s government in Brazil was 
probably weak enough to be considered a client of the 
armed forces, since it remained in power largely through 
capitulation. Coexistence may have been more applica- 
ble in Uruguay and Peru. But then again, the singular 
label disguises fundamental differences between these 
two countries, as well. 

It is the well-conceived and well-researched book that 
is able to find support for its central hypotheses. But of 
the 16 or so hy esis tests that were run in this book, 
I count only two or three partial confirmations, and they 
are weak. Many were disconfirmed, and the rest could 
not be properly evaluated for lack of evidence. Insuffi- 
cient care was devoted either to the formulation of these 
hypotheses or to the systematic gathering of evidence to 
support them. The author’s factual accounts were rich 
and variegated. Unfortunately, his facts simply would 
not cooperate with his theories. Not surprisingly, the 
conclusions are ambivalent, leaving the reader to doubt 
whether the overall objectives of the book have been 
achieved. These criticisms notwithstanding, ] would 
recommend this book to scholars and students of Latin 
American politics, because it contains useful information 
about a timely and unquestionably important topic. 


University of California, Riversid 


civilian control strategies, the 


DAVID PION-BERLIN 


Formations of Violence: The Narrative of the Body and 
Political Terror in Northern Ireland. By Allen Feld- 
man. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991. 
328p. $48.00 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


Formations of Violence is one of the best books to have 
been written on Northern Ireland, ranking, for example, 
with Rosemary Harris’s Prejudice and Tolerance in 
(1972). In the broader field of political science, however, 
the greatest mark of Formations of Violence will undoubt- 
edly be its contribution to the study of political violence. 

Applying and expanding upon the work of such 
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scholars as Michel Foucault, anthropologist Allen Feld- 
man describes his book as “an ethnography of surfac- 
es—those sites, stages, and templates which his- 
tory is ee ae as a cultural object” (p. 2). The events 
analyzed cover od from the rioting in 1969 
ae ace trike by Republican prisoners in 
1981. Oral histories of working-class Protestants and 
Catholics were obtained during the period 1984-86. The 
discussion of this delicate process, along with the theo- 
retical implications of interpreting the data, will be of 
particular interest to field researchers (pp. 10-16). 

The extensive selections from the oral histories are 
instructive and intriguing. After noting the operational 
and political diadan of assassinations at the vic- 
tim’s home, for example, one nationalist paramilitary 
observes, “It dem nl pe stiffing them at 
home. Everybody and parti y a cop wants to come 
home off the job and relax. ... The wife is going to 
gets out when one of his mates 
whacked. That’s the whole purpose of that type of 


Feldman criticizes approaches based upon “‘proces- 
sual models” of political violence, such as those that 
focus on economic deprivation, political discrimination, 
and ideology. In these approaches, “violence is de- 
nuded of any intrinsic semantic or causal character” (p. 
19). Instead, he emphasizes the importance of analyzing 
violent interchanges themselves: “Novel subject posi- 
tions are constructed and construed by violent perfor- 
mances, and this mutation of agency renders formal 
o rationale and prior contextual motivation 

and even secondary” (p. 20). Feldman’s work 
does much to illuminate the nature and im ce of 
these exchanges. His analysis is insightful and often 
brillant, though his conclusions may sometimes be best 
viewed as interpretive, rather than definitive. 

The idea that violence is not merely a dependent 
variable has merit, but an.exclusive focus on violent 
interchanges would also provide a distorted view of the 
causes of political violence. Formations of Violence treats 
other key areas essentlal to a full understanding of the 
Northern Ireland problem only tangentially. Interna- 
tional dimensions, such as the role of the lic of 
Ireland and various countries and internati organi- 
zations, have had a ig args impact on the nature of 
violent activities by the state and paramilitary 
forces. It seems clear that such variables as economic 
conditions and discrimination are also essential in un- 
derstanding the complex phenomenon of political vio- 
lence in most settings, including Northern Ireland. Of 
course, the limited of the book is delberate and 
enables the author to exam his subject in depth; but a 
rejection of the importance of other modes of analysis 
would be unwarranted. 

pi at al Meade atta t interest not only 
to students of Northern Irish but also to scholars 
interested in all aspects of po Gera Because of 
its novel dissection of many law enforcement and insur- 
gency practices, it will be of interest to scholars, policy 
analysts, and practitioners in these areas. Scholars con- 
cerned with broader questions of authority, legitimacy, 
and political culture will find the volume of value. The 
book is a fine example of poststructuralist research in 
anthropology and sociology, and it will undoubtedly be 

ed as a significant contribution in those areas. For 
political scientists unfamiliar with this literature, Forma- 
tions of Violence constitutes a useful introduction. 
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Unfortunately, the prose used in much of the book is 
ponderous jargon-laden. Although the volume is 
unsuitable for most undergraduate political science 
courses, students would benefit from reading assigned 
passages at their reserve library. It might be a useful 
companion text in such graduate courses as those deal- 

with ethnic conflict and terrorism. l 
short, Allen Feldman has written a imagina- 
tive and significant book. Formations of is an 
important addition to the Hterature on political violence. 


Northeastern University Davin E. SCHMITT 


Constitutions in Crisis: Political Violence and the Rule 
of Law. By John E. Finn. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. 274p. $35.00. 


The rise and fall of democratic constitutions after 
World War I stimulated the richest and most fruitful 
speculation about constitutional crises since the Amert 
can and French Revolutions. The works of Carl Schmitt, 
Hans Kelsen, Carl J. Friedrich, Frederick Watkins, and 
Clinton Rossiter, among others, come to mind, works 
that contributed to the soundness of the Basic Law of the 
German Federal lic (the West German constitu- 
tion) after World War II. Curiously, despite the enor- 
mous interest in the nature of democracy in the second 
half of the twentieth cen , academics contributed 
little to this fascinating critical and perennial question. 

John Finn’s thoughtful work reopens the ect; and 
it will stimulate other studies, especially because 
the end of the Cold War will provide many new cases to 
ponder. Initially, Finn examines the theoretical litera- 
ture—the political and legal controversies surrounding 
the suspension of normal constitutional procedures. He 
accepts the necessity of crises powers (virtually all dem- 
octatic constitutions permit them) and offers criteria for 
assessing the practices. Finally, he applies those criteria 
to British (Northern Ireland) and the two German Han 
riences, those of the Weimar Republic and the 
German Federal Republic. 

An appropriate exercise of emergency powers de- 
mands a clear understanding that constitutionalism re- 
quires us to give reasons licly. Indeed, in this view, 
ble from this commitment to 
means, inter alia, that those 

must be held account- 
able (i.e., by a separation of powers) and that sometimes 
we must go beyond the restoration of a particular 
constitution to reconstruct the social order to make 
constitutionalism possible. 

The detailed discussion of how British tions 
since the 1920s have worked is informative and impres- 
sive. He finds the record mixed. Some ons, such 
as the suspension of trial by jury, sa the principles 
Finn articulates, Dibba rA , measures to permit 
arbitrary arrest and detention, domestic travel restric- 
tions on citizens, and certain forms of interrogation) do 
not. Most worrying is a persistent and pernicious ten- 
dency to ee the necessity of making administrations 
accountab 

No European republic had to use its emergency pow 
ers to curb rebel violence as often or in as many ways as 
Weimar did. At first, they were often used irresponsibly 
and ineffectively, without adequate on by the 
judiciary; but between 1924 and 1929 the record was 
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more tive. However, Hitler used Article 48 to de- 
stroy the republic. Did that prove that it was foolish ever 
to create such powers? Perhaps, but Finn notes that 
there was very little judicial control over Article 48; 
and—what was more decistve—the republic was be- 


trayed by its p hical confusions. Kelsen’s argu- 
ment that any party that com successfully in elec- 
tions should over Schmitt’s that only 


“friends of the constitution” could legitimately exercise 
its powers. y, Kelsen was always a bitter foe of 
the Nazis, while Schmitt later them.) 

In any case, those who made the West German 
constitution believed that the lesson of Weimar was that 


one should em more, not less, 
aggressively, ding 
inimical to constitutional ic an Of- 


fice for the Protection of the Constitution, and ecting 
all actions to careful close judicial scrutiny. To their 
credit, the Germans have avoided British inclinations to 
utilize special courts with extrao, , often unsuper- 
vised procedures. But in Finn’s d discussion of 
the situation, he notes t instances where the 
zeal inspired by the Weimar trauma may have gone too 
far, the most notorious being the questionable proce- 
dures used in dismissing large numbers from the civil 
service oad ego unconstitutional causes. The per- 
ceptive yses of the German cases are persuasive, but 
one regrets the scarcity of German sources. 

Finn studies the problem as the American 
Revolution defined it throu Federalist Papers. He 
does not mention the secon sea! notion of mae! ee 
powers, which the French Revolution produced, that of 
the “revolutionary government” whose task is to create 


the conditions necessary for dem . (Superficially, 
this concept resembles Finn’s Dek rekrente to emer- 

ers to reconstruct the social order for consti- 
tuti .) But the French notion became the source of 
the “dictatorship of the proletariat” and the theories of 
“one- dem ’ and “guided democracy” that 
have animated most Third World states since World War 
H. The attempt to implement it failed dismally nearly 
everywhere, and understanding why would help clarify 
better the problems that Finn does study. 

Constitutions in Crisis is a fair-minded, careful, illumi- 
nating, and well-written book that will deeply interest a 
wide range of political scientis in constitu- 
tional pone Teas theory, comparative politics, and 
terrorist studies. 


University of California, Davip C. RAPOPORT 
Los Angeles 
Chinese , Socialist State. By Edward Friedman, 


Paul G. Pickowlcz, and Mark Selden. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1991. 336p. $35.00. 

From Bandwagon to Balance-of-Power Politics: Struc- 
tural Constraints and Politics in China, 1949-1978. By 
Avery Goldstein. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1991. 362p. $39.50. 


In Chinese Village, Socialist State, three American Sinol- 
ogists recount in vivid detail the effects of two decades of 
war, revolution, and communist agrarian policy upon 
the inhabitants of a single rural county in north China. 
Spanning the period from Japan's 1937 invasion to the 
collapse of Mao’s ill-conceived Great Leap Forward in 
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1960, the authors—a political scientist, a historian, and a 
sociologist—weave their narrative into a virtually seam- 
less tale that is one part local history, one part rural 
political economy, and one part general systems 
sis. While no single rural microcosm can ever adequately 
capture the full richness of a macrocosm as vast 
as China, Raoyang County, Hebei Province, comes as 
close to being a valid synecdoche as one would wish for. 

Basing their study on a decade of field research 
involving dozens of site visits and thousands of hours of 
local interviews, the authors first explore the question of 
why the communists an sit venga el ag 
north China. Though they little new ground on 
this subject, their research tends to su earlier 
studies (by, e.g., Kang Chao and Philip Huang) that 
found that a -term decline in rural economic health 
and welfare w to the clear advantage of Chinese 
communist insurgents, as did the rise of peasant nation- 
alism in the face of a brutal Japanese occupation (a thesis 
first articulated by Chalmers Johnson). signifi- 
cant, in their view, was the Chinese Communist party's 
(CCPs) enlightened, multiclass program of po mo- 
bilization for patriotic resistance and reform (a 
theme y stressed in the work of Mark Selden 
and Ro Marks, among others). The net result, they 
conclude, was a “honeymoon atmosphere” of broad 
popular support for the new socialist state in the rural 
areas of n China after 1949. 

The honeymoon lasted in some places than in 
others. In many of the early-liberated areas of 
Raoyang County, where the Party had established firm 

roots among the village population well before 
1949, peasant support generally remained strong until 
the mid-1950s. In some of the later-liberated regions, 
however, the honeymoon ended rather more quickly, as 
overzealous young urbanites, sent by the Party to the 
countryside to mobilize por peasants to vent anger 
against landlords in the reform campaign of the 
early 1950s, often installed “vengeful young toughs full 
of rage and hate” as new village powerholders, resulting 
in a series of cruel and divisive vendettas. 

After 1952, when the state took over the marketing of 
grain and imposed compulsory low for the pur- 
chase of agricultural products, ina’s traditional, 
highly resilient rural market structure began to atrophy. 
Peasant ae ay evaporated, while ru- 
ral labor mobility diminished and underemployment 
became endemic. In Raoyang County, discontent began 
to surface around the time Mao Zedong decreed a 
pee in agricultural collectivization in the summer of 
1955. Thereafter, the delicate rural consensus in support 
of Communist Se tasea and policy began to 
come unraveled. Voluntary cooperation, based on prin- 


ciples of gradualism, self-interest, and careful prepara- 
tion of public opinion among the t masses— 
hallmarks of previous CCP rural mo tion drives— 


went by the boards in the new Maoist campaign to 


eliminate private wealth and prevent rural class polar- 
ization. Although many peasants in Raoyang and else- 
where could re- 


appreciate the advantages of 

sources and dividing labor within p 
cooperative groups, most saw big, impersonal collective 
units as unworkable. Faced with heavy pressure to 
conform, however, “no one dared to state such truths at 
the time” (p. 186). Indeed, anyone resisting instant 
collectivization could be branded as a “rightist.” Thus 
began a pattern of coerced conformity and dissemblance 
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that ultimately spelled disaster for the CCP’s agrarian 


Describing in personalized detail how the people of 
Ra County were sucked -nilly into the mael- 
strom of Mao’s Great Leap F in 1958, the authors 
ee eee 
insight and human pathos. Subject to intense ead 
from above to realize immediate gains from 


tion of large, im tarian, self-reliant peo- 
ple’s communes, rural cadres in 1958 to coerce 
peasants to pate in half production 


schemes, such as the ill-fated campaign to manufacture 

steel and the misguided attempt to 
raise crop yields by subjecting all available farmland to 
extreme close planting and deep p . When such 
measures caused a drop in farm output, anxious 
local cadres, rather than acknowledging failure, began to 
falsify production statistics. To placate higher authori- 
ties, they gave the impression of unbounded peasant 
enthusiasm for the new rural communes. Reacting to 
such news, high-level leaders soon became “dizzy with 
success” and steadily revised their economic demands 
and expectations upward. 

ee ee 
of “ ’ awaited anyone who spoke out against the 
fervid fundamentalism of the day. Consequently, few 
voices were raised in dissent. Serious famine ensued, 
followed by an a Wie on and 
mismanagement. By 1960, not even Mao continue 
to deny the extent of the crisis; and China’s leaders were 
forced to ba rapidly. Two years and 20 million 
deaths later, the Great Leap was just a bitter memory, 
and its organizational cen , the people’s com- 
munes, all but dismantled. CCP has never been 
quite the same since. 

In addition to providing a poignant, personalized 
narrative history of the rise and decline of agrarian 
collectivism and communalism in Raoyang County, Chi- 
nese Village, Socialist State achieves notable success at 
other levels of analysis, as well. One of the book's signal 
accomplishments lies in its sophisticated elaboration of 
a et ae 3 in which Raoyang’s inhabitants sought 

e economic exigencies and political un- 
Be grata L ose ts ee 


survival strategies were in evidence. For those (relatively. 


few) individuals, families, and villages with links to the 
“inner circle’ of state and local powerholders, self- 
interest dictated frequent displays of loyalty to political 
leaders and exaggerated devotion to the Party’s funda- 
mentalist ideological norms. For the powerless, ex- 
cluded majority, survival required the con- 
struction of elaborate ‘Back-door” strategies and 
mechanisms of evasion: “Whereas the excluded sought 
to survive outside the walled-off socialist , any 
favored unit was compelled by the structure of the 
system to try to grab ev .. The favored, 


logically, favored more socialism” (pp. 274-75). In thus 
laying the underl structural logic of rural poli- 
tics, the authors reveal how a patriarchal tradi- 
tlon of feudal hierarchy and privilege served to reinforce 
the most untenable elements of communist fundamen- 
talism, thereby thwarting the rationalizing imperatives 
of modernization and retorm. 

One of the book’s most telling ts concerns the 
crucial im: ce of personal and familial contacts and 
relationship in the determination of who got what, 
when, and how in postrevolutionary Raoyang. By care- 
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fully recounting local family histories, the authors show 
spell eae by AON A hart fortunes often hinged 
upon threads as thin as a weliplaced in-law in local 
government or a chance encounter with a former school- 
mate or army colleague. Previous studies, by Lucian Pye 
and others, have ghted some of the more salient 
general characteristics of informal Chinese patronage 
networks; but none has offered such a vivid, intimate 
glimpse of the anatomy and operations of this quintes- 
sential Chinese institution. This is a gem of a book. 

A fundamentally different approach to understanding 
Chinese politics is assayed in From Bandwagon to Balance- 
of-Power Politics. Instead of utilizing local history to 
generate insight into the structural logic and scene 
of the larger political system, author Avery Goldstein 
turns the process around, using insights derived from 
Se ee 

ominant patterns of Chinese political behavior 

Elaborating upon theoretical models of bandwagoning 
and belance-of-power politics by his Berkeley 
mentor, Kenneth Waltz, Goldstein fashions a highly 
competent and literate—if somewhat formalistic and 
overd dy of the-structural logic of Chi 
nese politics. Following Waltz, he identifies bandwag- 
oning as the observed tendency for a sudden rush of 
ee ee 

ee een once the outcome of a political contest 
Do ger in doubt. Balance-of-power politics, in 
contrast, occurs when a rising hegemon induces forma- 
tion of a defensive coalition among groups whose inter- 
ta o he a eae: 


tion. Other things being equal, bandwagonin, 
putatively characteristic of “hierarchically ordered, 


tionally undifferentiated realms in which is 
tightly concentrated in the hands of hea N ac- 
tors” (p. 57), while balance-of-power politics is more 
to be encountered in anarchic realms, where 
“functions are differentiated . . . and political decision- 
making is distributed among specialized actors” (p. 48). 

APP Tag tineia Ayiel sorietricts whe 
communist po see fie hd Goldstein argues that from 
1949 to 1966 a Peor lic of China exhibited all 
the salient characteristics of a bandwagon polity: nae 
hierarchy, unified central leadership, undifferentla 
structures of power, and o subordinates sess 
to demonstrate their loyalty to superiors. Following the 
advent of the Cultural Revolution, however, the system 
underwent a dramatic shift in the direction of a eae 
essential balance-of-power polity marked by high levels 
of elite conflict, blurred lines and patterns of political 
authority, rampant factionalism, and an accompanying 
attenuation of traditional norms of political competition 
and conflict. 

To support his ent that a fundamental struc- 
tural alteration of the Chinese polity occurred in the 
mid-1960s, Goldstein esan of case studies 
of political conflict on sides of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion divide. For the pre-1966 bandwagon , he 
selects the 1954 Nas rm of Manchurian Party leader ‘Gao 
Gang, Mao’s 1 ecision to accelerate agricultural 
collectivization, the 1957 “Hundred Flowers” campaign, 
the 1958 rural communization drive, and the 1959 purge 
of Defense Minister Peng Dehuai. In each of these 
celebrated ultural Revolution episodes, at least 
some of Mao Zedong’s principal lieutenants had initially 
sided with challengers ing to alter the political 
status quo. In each case, however, incipient intraparty 
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dissent and heterodoxy quickly melted away once Chair- 
man Mao gave a clear, ous of his 
personal intentions. Thereafter, in a veritable orgy of 
political affirmation, all major leaders and factions 
quickly closed ranks, jumping on the Maoist bandwagon 
and, where , issuing contrite self-criticisms to 
SAAE lingering doubts of their own political loyalty and 


reliability. 
The basic structure of the political system began to 
change, Goldstein , during the Socialist Education 
Campaign in the mid-1960s, when Mao sought to pro- 
mote ideological stru and political consciousness 
raising as antidotes to the “modern revisionism” 
edly being peddled by Nikita Khrushchev. Despite the 
single- ed intensity with which the aging chairman 
launched his assault on “capitalist tendencies” in China 
and abroad, Mao lacked a coherent plan of attack. His 
directives were vague, his speeches abstract and enig- 
matic. They could not readily be translated into concrete 
paw and policies, even by such presumably loyal 
tenants as Liu Shaoqi and Deng Xiaoping. By 1965, 
` Goldstein argues, “neither Mao nor anyone else knew 
concretely how to address the danger of revisionism in 
China,” with the result that “political cues as to the 
sans eerie of ‘class struggle and ‘preventing revision- 
ee Shae |, elicit no us practical from 
- 150). Under oe circumstances, the 
aiden ban bandwagon effect failed to materialize, as 
even the most ardent Maoists faced a formidable task in 
trying to understand (let alone satisfy) the Chairman. 
In the chaos of the Cultural Revolution, 
political actors could no longer rely on traditional, un- 
ambiguous cues from above to orient their behavior. 
With factionalism running rampant, multiple 


centers emerged to for influence and authority. 
Though Mao continu: to intervene to set 
the terms yes Htical and ideological debate, his periodic 


eles meget eaea “Unitel” “Seize powert” “Sup- 
Left’ —were devoid of meaningful behavioral 
elines. Anarchy reigned as political actors at all 

els were left to fend for themselves as best they could. 

By the time the chaos began to subside in 1968-69, 
Co eee had been supplanted by a balance-of- 
in which various lead factions were 

the anarchic structure of the system to 

forge a series of temporary alliances to check powerful 


preempt potential hegemons. As examples of 
the get APE a 


polity in action, Goldstein 
recounts the 1971 urge of Defense Minister Lin Biao 
and the 1976 “second 


’ of Deng Xia 

Up to a point, the elemental structural og of Gold- 
stein’s argument works rather nicely. Evidence of band- 
Togong and balance-of-power can indeed be 
discerned in his case studies, as presented. Yet there is 
excessive formalism here, along with a certain amount of 
overdeterminism. 

More than two decades ago, a ee PA 
in-command model was posited that had man ice abe 
same basic operational attributes as Goldstein's 
wagon polity. A A powerful, charismatic Mao Zedong, 

by institutional checks and balances, elicited 

exaggerated displays of loyalty from anxious colleagues 
and subordinates whenever he made up his mind to do 
something, or purge somebody. By the same token, 
several studies of the origins of the Cultural Revolution 
(by Franz Schurman, Frederick Teiwes, and Lowell 
Dittmer, among others) have documented the rapid 
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decline of traditional norms of intraparty consensus 
building that occurred in the wake of Mao’s disastrous 
Great Leap Forward. While it may be argued that 
Goldstein’s structural constraints approach is consider- 
ably more sophisticated than elther the idiosyncratic, 
quasi-totalitarian Mao-in-command model or the “shat- 
tered consensus” model that widely supplanted it, it is 
by no means clear that there is substantial added value 

to be gained from substituting the one for the others. 
Still, Goldstein’s twin models would have much to 
recommend them, at least heuristically, were it not for a 
recurrent Procrustean tendency to shoehorn messy, 
odd-shaped, or complex phenomena into rigid, simplis- 
tic structural molds. Although his case studies are gen- 
erally well selected and ted, Goldstein 
tends to give them excessive “spin” in the direction of 
his structural explanation. For example, in his 
account of the case of Peng Dehuai, he argues that the 
sudden closing of ranks that followed Mao's decision to 
aks dae: Baler aot ardor a 
wagon polity, “all actors have an interest in ensur- 
ing the vitality of the dominant coalition of which they 
will be a pat (p. 90). Yet at least some participants in 
the Peng uai affair (Including Peng’s successor, Lin 
Biao) have recalled the incident rather differently, argu- 
ing that the bandwagon effect was produced not by any 
widespread desire to participate in the spoils of victory 
but by a universal fear among Mao’s Heutenants of 
running afoul of the erratic Chairman’s violent, mercu- 
rial temper. 
By excessively palpating and homogenizing his data 
to achieve the structural effect, Goldstein comes 
very close to reducing all significant political outcomes 
in China to the function of a single systemic varlable— 
hierarchy versus anarchy. In so doing, he risks seriously 
both his models and the complex political 

processes they purportedly depict. 
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Health Insurance in Practice: International Variations 
in Financing, Benefits, and Problems. By William A. 
Glaser. San Francisco: Josey—Bass, 1991. 542p. $70.00. 


Health Insurance in Practice is characteristic of Bill Gla- 
ser’s considerable contribution to the field of health 
politics and policy. It is invaluable to anyone fairly new 
to the subject. In this book, as with his earlier ones on 
cognate topics (Health Insurance Bargaining [1978], Paying 
the Doctor [1980], Paying the Hospital [1987]), there is a 
distinctive combination of illuminating scholarship and 
off-putting style. 

What is may be unavoidable in Glaser’s 
scholarly project. He aims to write definitive tomes on 
his subjects. This book's subtitle might have been Every- 

Health Insurance You Not Even Know To 
Ask. Such works cannot help but be weighty (542 pages) 
and somewhat dry. At the same time, Glaser has long 
believed that America will eventually adopt something 
like European health insurance; and he is frustrated by 
both wrongheaded opposition to social insurance insti- 
tutions the persistent American failure to learn from 
the extensive experience with such institutions else- 
where. 

As a result, this book alternates between long pas- 
sages of minute description with jarring bursts of sweep- 
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ing condemnation—usually directed at American politi- 

leaders or, especially, health economists. Many of 

the attacks are substantially justified, but too many seem 

overdone. For Sanne he notes that Americans “could 

e a competitive economic market in second-tier 

ealth insurance .. . [and] American health care econ- 
omists would still have a market to study” (p. 179). 

While Glaser identifies some important differences 
between American and other political contexts; here too, 
he tends toward assertions that overstate both 
the extent and implications of differences. He makes a 
strong historical case for statutory health insurance 
E poling issn ae crore era zao 
much weaker in the United States. But 
demonstrates the Hmits to that solidarity (e.g., ine 
case of farmers and the self-emp ) and shows how 
those have been overcome by pragmatic choices. 
And while it would be surely be easier to create univer- 
Pe AE nd degre E Meee ray 
495), countries without that background, like al 
and Canada, have found other ways. 

It would be a mistake, however, to underestimate 
Glaser’s contribution, i for newcomers to 
comparative health politics and policy. Without using 
the term, he illustrates for the political scientist the 
history and LSet of corporatism in statutory health 
insurance throughou Bare Sery Oe in Soar 
leas the Ree glum, and 

Sees eo eer ae se alin oe 
aie es against the unpredictable costs of ill- 
ness. underscores the of ph in- 
volvement in the sensible a tion of universal 
health insurance and avoids the doctor that 
comes s80 easily to the academic mind. This work, like 
earlier tomes on paying doctors and hospitals, explicates 
the different incentives particular methods of reimburse- 
ment entail. And he convincingly shows how services 
such as dental, mental, and long-term care pose quite 
different problems for insurance itself that may justify 
different structures of benefits, regulation, and remuner- 
ation. 

More than a guidebook, Health Insurance in Practice is a 
wise reminder of fundamental constraints on what na- 
tions can do in this costly, contentious field. For exam- 
ple, he is clearly right that once a pay-as-you-go system 
of social insurance matured, a country cannot switch 
to a funded one, because it would financially burden one 

generation twice: “Modern economies now have diffi- 
Dei omec hai ay Aaa much less two” 
pe fae the other hand, he ma filer! Hae peat et 

e acute observation that the United States has already 
dealt with the hardest part of health insurance redistri- 
bution by covering the elderly through Medicare. And 
he notes all sorts of interesting linkages, such as the 
German problems with long-term care that arise from 
the strict separation of pension and medical care funds. 

In pursuing his wholesome task, Glaser has 
chapters not by country but by theme and medical 
service. This necessarily involves some repetition, for 
example, in the separate discussion of interdependent 
topics like payroll taxes, hospital care, and the advan- 
tages of statutory health insurance. Moreover, organiz: 
ing each chapter with a “Summary” and “Implications 
for the United States” adds to the dry repetitiveness, 
making this book something like a string of General 
Accounting Office reports, save for the occasional hay- 
maker. 
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Yet for those interested in ey health institu- 
tions, such a structure makes sense it has a didactic 
function as well, namely, to force the reader to think in 
terms of concrete choices and ons in the 
teal world, with observed advantages and disadvan- 
tages, supporters, and “aire instead of deductive 
propositions. Above all is a book not of political 
science or political economy but public administration. If 
one comes away from it that health adminis- 
tration is serious and complicated, so much the better. 
Besides, Glaser is wiser than most on the subject. 
But he is neither infallible nor restrained in his judg 
p maneuvermg 


ments. “Reforms will be blocked” in America, he 
the reader by all manner of interest 
(pp. 148-49). “Small business can block the enactment of 
mandates,” he notes (p. 179), in spite of countless 
counter-examples and likelihood will be ex- 
tended in our current round of reform. He attributes 
more power to the American Medical Association than is 
justified, claiming that “no law can be enacted in the 
United States that supersedes the private health insur- 
ance carriers with government agencies” (p. 498), a 
dgment that may very well be overcome by events 
this book is widely read. 
Nonetheless, Health Insurance in Practice is a welcome 
antidote to much of the ahistorical and apolitical theo- 
about medical care reform that a in print. 
Like oatmeal, Glaser’s work is good for you, despite the 
occasional lump of missionary overstatement or numb- 
ing erudition. 
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Monetary Soverelgnty: The Politics of Central Banking 
in Western Europe. By John B. Goodman. Ithaca: 


Press, 1992. 239p. $29.95 cloth, 


The inflationary consequences of monetary policy 
decisions affect the wealth and well-being of just about 


every member of a modern industrialized society. Yet 
the elected representatives of the people have a ten- 
dency to give up control over monetary policy to more or 
less independent central banks, while jealously guard- 
ing their prerogative to set taxes, social j / 
and quotas. As a consequence, many economists and 
(perhaps more surprisingly) some rae sclentists 
have contributed to the myth, nurtured by 
central banks themselves, that central bank decision 
making is isolated from poHtical influences. Due to the 
su esoteric nature of its subject, monetary 
policy is thought to be dominated by technocrats whose 
non nalism and expertise ensures that 
petih ae is set in the public interest. The popular 
notion is that monetary policy has the characteristics of 
lic good—a view that ignores the distributional 

of inflation across debtors and creditors, the 

employed and the unemployed, the young and the old. 
In United States, a group of scholars has aban- 
doned this apolitical mae aed to propose that monetary 
ee is subject to cles and interest 
PAnotier literature various fea- 

of central bank laws and appointment procedures 

to tha monetary policy performance of central banks in 
cross-country comparisons. The case studies of three 
European central banks in Monetary Sovereignty synthe- 
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size and expand on these literatures. John Goodman 
analyzes how domestic political factors are channeled 
through the membrane of political institutions to affect 
Bey oe ou In particular, he argues that 
political busi cycles and interest group pressures are 
muted through the institution of central bank indepen- 
dence. This emphasis on the role of institutions fits in 
nicely with the current interest in questions of institu- 
tional design. 

Moreover, in contrast to many other of 
central banking that are implicitly based on a closed- 
economy assumption, ’s book analyzes how 
central bank independence (and thus monetary policy) 
changes over time as the international interd ence 
between countries increases. In recent decades, world 
capital markets have become more integrated and the 
members of the European Community are moving to- 
ward greater economic and social integration. This angle 
is y topical, given the current interest in analyz- 
ing the interaction between domestic politics and inter- 
national relations. 

Goodman reconstructs the monetary policymaking 

of three central banks, the Deutsche Bundes- 
Pork, the Banque de France, and the Banca d'Italia, for 
the years 1973-85. He then explores their interaction in 
the period of heightened international interdependence 
and European integration of the late 1980s. The choice of 
central banks is a wise one. The German, French, and 
Italan economies and societies have much in common; 
but their central banks are not equally ind ent. The 
German central bank is widely consid to be one of 
the most independent central banks in the world, the 
French central bank is subservient to its government, 
and the Italian central bank initially had little autonomy 
and then gained some independence in the 1981 “‘di- 
vorce” from its government. 

Two features of Goodman’s work are to be applauded. 
First, the U.S. scholarship on the politics of central 
banking tends to center excessively on the U.S. case; 
that is, scholars tend to overestimate the generality of 
the conclusions that can be drawn on the basis of an 
analysis of the Federal Reserve System and its interac- 
tion with the president and the Congress. Second, 
regression analyses that link measures of monetary 
policy performance and indexes of central bank inde- 
pendence, while valuable, are not sufficiently rich in 
institutional detail to inform discussions on the design of 
central bank institutions. Here, Goodman’s study pro- 
vides much-needed depth. 

Somewhat weaker is Goodman’s review of the eco- 
nomic theory underlying monetary policy. Clearly, an 
analysis of the relationship between the institutional 
features of central banks and monetary policy outcomes 
is interesting only if “money matters,” that is, if mone- 
tary policy has some effect on real variables such as 
ele unemployment that people (and thus policy- 

) ultimately care about. The rational expectations 
revolution in economic theory, however, has contrib- 
uted to our understanding of the imitations policymak- 
ers face when mani ting monetary policy instru- 
ments to systema influence real outcomes. It is 
widely accepted, however, that in the short run, mone- 
tary policy can affect real varlables in the presence of 
price rigidities. Overall, the theoretical foundations of 
why “money matters” are controversial and in flux. 

Relative to current developments in economic theory, 
the review in Goodman’s book is somewhat dated. As a 


practical matter, this flaw is of little importance. Policy- 
makers and central bankers cannot afford to wait until 
the macroeconomic debate has settled; and they appear 
to believe in, and operate according to, the models 
reviewed by Goodman. For example, the Keynesian 
Mundell—Fleming model that derives the effects of mon- 
etary policy in an open economy may have gone out of 
fashion in academia; but it is certainly one of the 
standard workhorse models underlying central bank 
decision making. 

More serious, however, is the author's failure to 
review and utilize the concept of the time consistency 
problem inherent in monetary policy that is widely 
considered to provide the theoretical underpinning for 
central bank independence. The time consistency prob- 
lem can be illustrated for the European context. A 
po would like to utilize monetary policy instru- 
ments to stimulate employment and output. Once nom- 
inal wage contracts are set, the policymaker can inflate, 
thereby reducing real wages and increasing employment 
and output. Thus, given the nominal wage rigidity, the 
policymaker can, in principle, use monetary policy to 
manipulate the real economy. However, at the time of 
negotlating nominal wage contracts, the wagesetters 
(trade unions and employer organizations) are aware of 
the poli s future incentive to lower their real 
wages by inflating. Rational wa will conse- 
quently add an inflationary p into their wage 
contracts that reflects the expected inflation rate. The 
policymaker is then forced to accommodate their ex- 
pected inflation rate to prevent an undesired contraction 
of employment and output. In equilibrium, the policy- 
maker's futile attempt to stimulate the economy leads to 
an undesired inflationary bias. The time consistency 
problem makes a distinction between ex ante and ex 
post preferences over monetary policy. Ex anie, the 
policymaker who could credibly commit to refrain from 
manipulating the economy would be better off Ex post, 
once nominal wage contracts are set, the policymaker 
has an incentive to stimulate the economy. 

The time consistency problem in monetary policy is 


mitigated if the policymaker grants independent ded- 
sion-making powers to a central bank whose officials 
have preferences for a more restrictive monetary policy. 
By failing to acknowledge the role of this problem, 
Goodman ultimately does not provide a convincing 
motivation for the “paradox” that elected politiclans are 
willing to give up power to a central bank that will 
implement a more restrictive monetary policy than the 
one desired by the government. 

One important insight developed in Goodman’s book 
is that counter to opinion, even a very indepen- 
dent central must occasionally accommodate its 
political principals’ demands in order to safeguard its 
autonomy for the future. Nevertheless, Goodman's no- 
tion of partial commitment to an independent central 
bank is not well developed. He provides two conditions 
under which the Bundesbank must give ground and 
follow a more moni policy: when the 
pursuit of this policy does not threaten to ignite domes- 
tic inflation and when this policy enjoys overwhelming 
support within West Germany abroad. The first 
condition is clearly ridiculous. All nontrivial examples of 
conflicts between the Bundesbank and the German 
government involve differences in opinion about the 
trade-off between benefits of economic stimulation and 
the costs of inflation. Nor does the second condition 
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have much bite, as an example will show. In 1980/81, the 
Bundesbank followed an extremely restrictive monetary 
poe contributed to an unprecedented level of firm 
ptcies and unemployment. The Socialliberal gov- 
ernment, the trade unions, and all five national eco- 
nomic research institutes argued that the Bundesbank’s 
was excessively restrictive. Nevertheless, the 
undesbank was able to withstand T ema 
(Indeed, its restrictive monetary policies are 
have contributed to the collapse of the 
coalition in 1982.) In other siuatian, the Bundesbank 
was forced to accommodate government demands that 
did not have the overw ei e 
political and economic 
Moreover, Saget Goud aris ca binen i aee 
role of institutional features that enhance central bank 


ache 


autonomy, his analysis is at times surprisingly insensi- 
tive to the monetary po consequences of various 
institutional ts. For example, when summa- 


rizing the debate preceding the creation of the Bundes- 
bank in 1957, Goodman is surprised to note that “no one 
directly called the independence of the future central 
bank into question.... At issue, instead, was the 
degree of centralization in the new central 
system.” The written sources of the time, however, 
suggest that in the minds of at least same of the actors, 
the decentralized structure of the Bank Deutscher 
Länder (the Bundesbank’s ecessor) was an institu- 
tional tee for its independence. 

It is important to add that many of the Hmitations of 
Goodman's work re questions that are unresolved 
in the literature eed to be addressed in future 
research, the link between institutions and 
commitment. Relative to the current state of the field, 


seetaal AEE A ty is a carefully executed and fascinat- 
ing study of the politics of monetary policy and a must 


banking 


read for any scholar of central or European 
politics. 
Stanford University SUSANNE LOHMANN 


Peasants and Politics in the Modern Middle East. 
Edited by Farhad Kazemi and John Waterbury. Miami: 
Florida International University Press, 1991. 340p. 
$49.95 cloth, $22.95 paper. 

Zimbabwe's Guerrilla War: Peasant Voices. By Norma 
J. Kriger. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1992. 301p. $54.50. 

Ethiopia: Power and Protest, Peasant Revolts in the 
Twentieth Century. Gebru Tareke. Cambridge: 

Cambridge University Press, 1991. 272p. $49.50. 


The study of peasant political activity is a well-estab- 
Hshed concern of comparative politics, and the peas- 
Se E a 
considerable theorizing. Taken as a group, these three 
books (whose greatest similarity may be the word peas- 
ant in their titles) raise significant questions about this 
research focus. Rea them, one is led to ponder 
whether it is possible to of a distinctively “peasant 
mode of politics” and, indeed, whether the concept is of 
any clear theoretical utility. It would appear, as John 
Wa argues in the introductory essay of the work 
he has edited with Farhad Kazemi, that no single para- 
ee the varieties of t 
politics. This need not imply, of course, that the study of 
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peasants should be abandoned. As the clever title of 
Waterbury’s contribution, “Peasants Defy Categoriza- 
tion (as Well as Landlords and the State),” also ts, 
rural societies provide rich terrain for the study of 
political phenomena. If the try as an anal 
Ge ry is of questionable utility, there is nev ess 

oubt that studies of rural societies have much to 
aae A to the broader concerns of comparative poli- 
tics. 

Paralleling the field as a whole, many of the more 
interesting questions have centered on whether cultur- 
alist or rational-actor theories Sae the more convinc- 

explanations for political vior. Within peasant 
studies this has been cast as the “moral versus political 
economy” debate, following James C. Scott’s Moral 

of the Peasant (1976) and Samuel Popkin’s Ratio- 

nal Peasant (1979). In addition, there is a tension between 
“structuralist” approaches ia) ogee political mobiliza- 
tion and‘ ‘voluntarist’”’ ones, the latter of which sa er 
a si t role to human agency in shaping 
outcomes. Although devoted to em: case 
studies (which devoted pal to empiria ease 
right to many scholars), all three of the works under 
review address, in different ways and to different de- 
grees, these central theoretical concerns of comparative 
politics. 

In many ways, Norma 8 Zimbabwe's Guerrilla 
War is the most intriguing of the three. While an initial 
chapter is dedicated largely to the voluntarist-versus- 
structuralist issue, her work may be most interesting for 
those concerned with the micro debate about what 
R peasant political behavior. The book is based on 

dwork carried out during the brief period following 
Zimbabwe's independence, when Western social scien- 
tists enjoyed relatively easy research access to that 
country. The data she ts are a major part of the 
value of the work, and her extraordinarily candid dis- 
cussion of the difficult conditions under which this data 
was gathered would be invaluable reading for any 
graduate student preparing for local-level fieldwork. 

tn ier pe La caine Wieck bees ol 
tions for peasant actions: did Zimbabwe's rural 


a depois partictpate in the guerrilla war? Her answer, 


ADR o k part not for clearly utilitarian or 
material benefits but largely fan to coercion, supple- 
Sas cultural natio . She thus pur- 


, contra much of te literature, that ee 


e. can succeed without popular icy Sees 
presenting this argument, Kriger also p. 
cant material relevant to the separate question o how 
peasants ted, that is, how they responded to 
war-time conditions. Here, the answer is less straight- 
forward. Peasant behavior, in her description, varied 
widely in accordance with localized circumstances and 
evances. Critiquing the view of the peasantry as a 
omogeneous social category, Kriger differentiates 
within peasant ey along various Hines: gender, age/ 
generation, stru or economic position, and local 
social cleavages, such as those separating neers 
(‘strangers’) or royal lineages. These distinctions dene 
crucial to her interpretation of rural politics 
war-’Peasant resentments against inequaltles with 
thet: A Aans provided even minre powerful GaV O 
participate in the nationalist guerrilla war than did 
peasant hostility to colonial policies and whites” (p. 51). 
The s has to tell is vivid and complex. 
Indeed, the thread of her argument is occasionally 
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obscured by the richness of her data. Among the things 
we learn in different places, for example, are that youth 
enthusiastically supported the guerrillas and resented 
them; that youth used tles to guerrillas to manipulate 
their parents, while parents relied on guerrillas to help 
control youth; that guerrillas used youth to extort from 
parents and kept good ties with parents; that guerrillas 
abused women and defended women from abuse by 
their husbands; that many guerrillas died of malnutri- 
tion and that they extorted food from peasants and thus 
ate better than under normal circumstances. In short, we 
learn that behavior was highly variable and idiosyn- 
cratic. This is of interest in its own right; yet aside from 
the general point that local and individual factors must 
be considered to understand each case, Kriger provides 
little to guide the reader in sorting out this confused set 
of events, motivations, and behaviors. Her account, 
nevertheless, raises intriguing questions for those con- 
cerned with explaining how (even rational) people will 
behave in high-risk circumstances with only very imper- 
fect information and in the face of unpredictable behav- 
ior by others. 

There are some notable flaws in the book. The several 
belabored passages detailing others’ alleged theoretical 
and methodological failings contribute little, and the 
tendency to reductively dichotomize debates ultimately 
detracts from her own contribution. Such, for example, 
is the case when she lambasts the works of David Lan 
and Terence Ranger describing popular support for the 
guerrillas. There is no need to accept Kriger’s dichotomy 
that peasants either supported the guerrillas or not. 
Surely, it is rather easy to beleve that resentment 
against racist and colonial policies made most rural 
Zimbabweans sympathetic to guerrilla grievances, at the 
same time that the unpredictability and precarlousness 
of peasant existence placed severe limits on their in- 
volvement, particulatly when basic survival was threat- 
ened. Her work would be better presented as comple- 
mentary and corrective to existing analyses, rather than 
as a refutation. 

- There are also some organizational difficulties and 
occasional contradictions. “Popular support” is at one 
time defined as “voluntary and s a significant 
majority of the population,” while at another, only a 
significant minority is required (pp. 116, 160). Yet despite 
these shortcomings, the work is highly intriguing and 
provocative in its presentation of the case study. Even 
readers with little thy for Kriger’s theoretical 
explanations will fin ensis offering alternative 
explanations and E new hypotheses to inter- 
pret her data. This quality emphasizes the validity of her 
final point, the need for more fieldwork. The 
E de een as Ge 

many of the barriers to theorizing arise 

m the paucity of empirical know 8 book 
demonstrates that fieldwork, independently of its 
analysis, still has much to contribute to the fleld of 
comparative politics. 

Both Gebru Tareke’s Ethiopia: Power and Protest and the 
majority of the contributors to the volume edited by 
Waterbury and Kazemi take a very different approach to 
studying the reasons for, and sources of, peasant polit- 
ical activism. In contrast to Kriger’s micro look at moti- 
vations for peasant behavior, these works offer macro 
structuralist accounts of the sources of conflict in the 
societies they consider. Perhaps not coincidentally, they 
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also largely conclude that each case can be fully under- 
stood only in light of its unique historical evolution. 

Tareke situates his work, which he accurately labels a 
theoretically informed empirical study, within the “new 
Ethiopian historiography” that “ pres primacy to social 
processes over individual actors” pD ). This structural- 
ist orientation is laid out quite explicitly in his introduc- 
tion: “Ideas are crucial, but ma conditions and 
organizational possibilities may be even more decisive in 
determining whether peasants revolt or not” ©. 9). 
ieee we are told at soil aac that “peasants are 

beings who take "(p18 196), the 
soa does not concern itself directly with the political- 
versus-moral-economy debate. 

The core of the book is devoted to an examination of 
three cases of t insurrection in Ethiopia between 
1941 and 1970: the Tigrean u of 1943, known as 
Weyane; the Bale revolt of 1963-70 involving the Somali 
and Oromo populations of southeastern Ethiopia; and 
the 1968 revolt in the predominantly Christian and 
Amhara northwest region of Gojjam. Thus, although 
they cover a relatively restricted time period, the three 
cases include very diverse ethnoregional settin 
Tareke’s structuralist perspective posits the 
salience of the historical moment and the social context 
of revolt. In part 1, he presents a superbly crafted 
account of Ethiopian state formation. Part 2 consists of 
sequential discussions of the three cases, aimed at an- 
swering the theoretical question he poses early on: 
“When and how does individualized rage and noncom- 
pliance coalesce into active collective defiance that may 
modify or alter power relations?” (p. 5). 

The answer is mi a simple one. While the outbreak of 
revolt ultimately ds on the specific local pattern of 
“the tangled ply of social cleavages and shifting allianc- 
es,” he also finds that “the three revolts were . . . sim- 
ilar in origin and outcome” (pp. 194-95). Tareke’s con- 
cluding discussion of these similarities and differences 
invokes historical subtleties; and students of Ethiopia 
will certainly find much of value in the case study 
material, compiled from archival sources and 
interviews. But the work is also of both contemporary 
and theoretical interest. Tareke explores in an insightful 
(if somewhat curiously optimistic) epilogue how the 
current Ethiopian situation can only be fully understood 
in historical context. Moreover, the work’s attention to 
the development of the modern Ethiopian state as a 
central structural factor shaping conflict will be of par- 
ticular interest to scholars working within the state- 
centric paradigm in comparative politics. Tareke’s study 
will no doubt serve as a valuable source for subsequent 
comparative studies of revolution and conflict. 

The best of the essays in Peasants and Politics in the 
Modern Middle East will likewise be of broader interest 
but taken as a whole, the work suffers from many of the 
chronic difficulties of edited collections. In addition to 
Waterbury’s introduction, the book contains 13 essays, 
most of which are case studies of rural mobilization in a 
wide array of Middle Eastern states. The authors repre- 
sent Middle East specialists from a number of academic 
disciplines, and the approaches they take to the individ- 
ual cases thus vary widely. Because the majority, con- 
strained by the available historical data, tend to take a 
macro approach to the analysis of the individual cases, 
the explanations offered are most often of the structur- 
alist type. At times, the theoretical debate about the 
micro factors shaping peasant behavior is also invoked. 
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Thus, Donald Quataert, in his chapter on the Ottoman 
territories, tells us that the relative peacefulness of 
nineteenth-century Anatolia compared to Bul 
pecan tat abet “stemmed partly from the moral 
economy of A pany in Anatolia, a culture disin- 
clined to use violent protest to register its discontents” 
(p. 43). By contrast, Farhad Kazemi’s discussion of three 
movements in Iran, Iraq, and Turkey is based on the 
assumption that “to partake in collective violence is 
ultimately a choice that peasants make based on some 
rational calculation of costs and rewards’ (p. 101). The 
problem with such assertions is simply that they are just 
that. In the brief space of the essays, little or no evidence 

ted to allow the reader to evaluate the validity 
of these theoretical claims. 

The book also contains three in contributions 
of a somewhat different veer Nathan Town's tanta- 
izi “ignorance” lends itself 

vior provoking that 
A «cuits lective of passat oven ot 
it is a rational response to state power; Timothy Mitchell, 
ee ee VA 
“the representation of rural violence”; and Nicho- 
kins, an anthropologist, des an interesting 
of the emergence of local-level class struc- 

tures in two Arab villages. 

One general theme of the volume, sketched out briefly 
in Waterbury’s introduction and in the contribution by 


Edmund Burke and reflected in the chrono. 
ical t of the case studies, e idea that 
there has Sg teal E pant cana wea 


of relations between states and rural societies and that at 
least in the Middle East, the nature of peasant politics 
has, consequently, varied over time. This insight leads 
Wa to that “as we near the end of the 
century, it is ly no longer useful to of 
poe in [Eric] Wolfs sense of the term” (p. 18). 
aterbury’s emphasis on the difficulties of nn fon ae 

t politics no doubt arises, at least in m the 
eclecticism of the contributions to his volume But con- 
sidering all three of these books together, one is led to 
question the theoretical utility of a category as broad as 


“peasants.” 


University of Kansas LEONARDO A. VILLALON 


The Politics of Nationalism and Ethnicity. By James G. 
Kellas. New York: St. Martin’s, 1991. 188p. $45.00. 


In this ambitious new work, James G. Kellas sets 


himself the daunting task of providing the reader with 
an “in ted theory of the politics of nationalism and 
ethnicity” (p. 6). By so doing, the author also hopes to 
introduce lain “all the major approaches to the 
subject” (p. 2 Kellas’s view, such an approach is 
absolu ars because “without such a theory, it is 


e to make a claim that understanding has been 

advanced beyond the level of the description and partial 

Hid a tly unrelated case studies” (p. 159). 

volume fell short of achieving its grander 

taae objectives, it does succeed in fulfilling the 
more modest goal of providing a clear and rela 

comprehensive introduction to this vast body of litera- 

ture. As such, it would be of greatest use to the novice 

who is coming to the topic for the first time or to the 

more experienced scholar who is seeking a work that in 
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contributions of others both outlines 
test concern to the field and underlines 


the issues of gre 


the relations een them. 
The of the book Hes in its straightforward 
the classic questions that have asked 


(if not definitively answered) by those who have studied 
nationalism: What is its relation to human nature and 
chology of social groups? What are its intellectual 
, and how has it evolved conceptually? What are 
the conditions that historically favored its ce, 
and were there (to quote Armstrong) nations 
nationalism? What political and social forms has nation- 
alism taken, and how does it interact with politics, 
economics, and culture? Which classes give rise to 
nationalists and which provide them with their bases of 
social support? Which political forms are most condu- 
cive to accommodating ethnic demands in divided soci- 
eties? In addition, pays attention to issues that 
have received lesa systematic attention by political scl- 
entists—for example, the influence of nationalism on 
international relations and foreign policy and the perva- 
sive presence of nationalist behavior outside the political 
Oe Gare Gee Sun es ae 
wise comprehensive in tour: Kellas gives 
attention to the important ant relationehip between 
tary and ethnicity. 

The concern for definitional clarity and the judicious 
use of typology only further enhance the accessibility of 
the subject matter and Kellas’s t. On occasion, 
however, this definitional rigor deserts the author. For 
instance, in his discussion of régime change, Kellas 
departs oe standard conceptions eee transitions 
in regime type or, at minimum, in political 
jeadetahip; saretching stretching the concept to include, in one 
case, the modernization that resulted from Quebec’s 
“Quiet Revolution” of the 1960s. Yet while the author’s 
aero provides the ideal foundation for a review of 

Hiterature on ethnicity and nationalism, it cannot 
bear the weight of his wider theoretical claims. 

To achieve the integrated theory that is Kellas’s chief 
ambition would have required the author to alter his 
analytical stance—moving from his role as nonpartisan 
observer to that of theoretical advocate. This he appears 
unwilling to do, since he derides other theorists, with 
some justification, for denying “the truth of theories 
other than their own” (p. 160). While Kellas freely 
admits his debt to the work of others, he defends the 
originality of his contribution combining “these into a 

in which the ‘building-blocks’ are clearly 
layed, and in which ‘necessary’ and ‘sufficient’ 
conditions for of the politics of nationalism and 
ethnicity. are identified” (p. 160). What this eclectic 
approach ultimately uces, however, is less an “in- 
tegrated theory” than an integration of theories. Missing 
ig a statement of general principles and assumptions 
Aseria ee connected, and consistent, with implications 
developed and investigated at succes- 
Fa ey evels on a ladder of abstraction. It is not so 
ed Kellas’s theoretical treatment fails to descend 
atch a conceptual ladder as that in doing so, it lacks a 
unifying focus other than its topic. In metaphorical 
terms, the author’s building-blocks are more cemented 
in place than chiseled from the same stone. 
is not necessarily a fatal liability. Kellas’s work is 
still important, introducing the reader to the subject in 
all its complex, presenting the theories put forward to 
account for its various manifestations, and judging 
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when and in what conditions those theories’ insights are 
most appropriate. This is no mean feat and is probably 
even more rewarding than ing the chimera of 
general theory. That said, the book would have been 
greatly improved if the author had presented his theo- 
synthesis before tackling the case study on na- 
tionalism in the First, Second, and Third worlds. Such a 
P would have enabled Kellas both to rein- 
his theoretical insights and enrich his empirical 
narrative. 


Columbia University CHARLES F. FURTADO, JR. 


Burying Lenin: The Revolution in Soviet Ideology and 
Foreign Policy. By Steven Kull. Boulder: Westview, 
1992. 224p. $34.95 cloth, $15.95 paper. 

Moscow and the Global Left in the Gorbachev Era. 
Edited by Joan Barth Urban. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1992. 224p. $29.95 cloth, $12.95 paper. 


The Gorbachev revolution in Soviet foreign policy was 
inextricably Hnked to ideological change within the 
Communist Party of the Soviet Union (CPSU). The 
Leninist construct of international class conflict and 
anti-imperialism was replaced by a desire for Soviet 
integration into the world economy and by the realiza- 
tion that international cooperation was necessary to 
overcome the global threats of nuclear war and environ- 
mental catastrophe. Two new books explore this ideo- 
logical revolution and its consequences. 

Steven Kull’s well-written book (part of a major 
project at Global Outlook, a research organization based 
in Palo Alto) dubs the Gorbachev era a “Kuhnian revo- 
ae a scientific breakthrough that produced a new 

pirat Spree for Soviet foreign-policy makers. He 

t objective factors, such as Soviet economic 

a are alone insufficient to explain the radical 

turnaround in Sovlet foreign policy. Instead, he writes, 

analysts must examine such factors in light of the 
cultural m ed to them. 

Kull’s descriptions of ideological change and its for- 
eign policy effects are right on the mark. Soviet area 
specialists may not find Kull’s data surprising; but the 
quotations he includes from Global Outlook's interviews 
with Moscow elites provide riveting insights into the 
thoughts of people whose worldviews were crumbling 
around them. Kull uses his training as a psychologist to 
reveal the internal struggles CPSU leaders faced. Many 
Soviet communists came to believe that a mixed market 
system led not only to the superior economic 
mance of Western countries but also to a better for 
the very working class that they, as Marxists, lauded. 
Kull also provides an in-depth look at the dilemma faced 
by those who let go of their communist ideals but 
retained their belief that the Soviet Union should remain 
a superpower. That theme resonates today, as Russian 
President Boris Yeltsin faces conservative opposition to 
his conciliatory foreign policy initiatives. 

Joan Barth Urbans edited volume originated as a 
presentation at the Fourth World Congress of 
and East European Studies in Harrogate, En- 

gland. Chapters are written by Heinz Timmerman, 
Harry Gelman, S. Neil MacFarlane, and Federigo Argen- 
tieri, in addition to two substantive articles Urban 
herself. This book, too, examines the convergence of 
CPSU thinking toward Western norms. However, its 
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focus is unique: it portrays the Soviet move away from 
Leninism as a move toward the social democratic half of 
the international workers’ movement of the early twen- 
tieth century. Urban and her colleagues argue that 
Soviet leaders sought to reunite the split socialist move- 
ment by giving up hardline dogma. This book is espe- 
clally valuable because several of its authors provide 
descriptions of how individuals at particular institutions 
(e.g., the CPSU Central Committee Institute of Social 
Sciences and the editorial staff of the journal Problems of 
Peace and Socialism) worked to promulgate the new ideas 
among the leadership. We can see not only what “new 
thinking” was but how it may have d. 

Timmerman opens the volume with a detailed over- 
view of Soviet attempts in the late 1980s to join demo- 
cratic and socialist values. In particular, he notes, CPSU 
leaders the welfare state and the environmental 
accomp ents of the West European Left, as well as 
democratic socialism’s esteem for individual rights. Each 
of the volume’s other authors then explores in depth 
how the rejection of hardline Leninism affected Soviet 
relations with leftist actors in particular geographic ar- 
eas: Italy, China, the Third World, and Eastern Europe. 
Urban’s concluding chapter makes the noteworthy claim 
that the abortive August 1991 coup attempt reflected the 
schism between Leninist and democratic socialist camps 
within the CPSU. 

Both of these books are thoroughly researched and 
nenging Dop provide new insights into the ideas of 
the chev revolution. Both raise one question, 
however, to which no complete answer is given: Did 
ideological change cause policy , or did some- 
thing more fundamental cause both ideology and policy 
to be altered? (Some specialists have suggested tha 
prane change was responsible, while others have 

on socioeconomic dissatisfaction caused by the 
Soviet defense burden.) 

While there is abundant evidence that ideological 
change happened, it is difficult to demonstrate its causal 
role. Kull argues that policy changed when Soviet lead- 
ers began to perceive the impact that mutual nuclear 
vulnerability and economic interdependence had on 
global relations. What remains unclear is why this per- 
ception took hold when it did, and not earlier. Timmer- 
man argues that it was the democratic impulse of pere- 
stroika, as well as a desire to join the world community, 
that led to an ideological reexamination of socialism. Yet 
we are left wondering what caused these impulses to 
arise. Gelman’s chapter in the Urban book describes the 
deideologization of Soviet-Chinese relations as an in- 
strument of rational policy goals, rather than as a cause 
of policy reformulation. Perhaps, then, ideology is a 
ye prod of policy, rather than a cause of policy 

oices. MacFarlane argues that a variety of causal 
factors all shifted at once and that it is impossible to 
disentangle the effects of international pressure, domes- 
tic hardship, historical reevaluation, and personnel 
change on policy. 

In the bad old days, Sovietologists were divided by 
their views on whether communist ideology or realist 

wer considerations motivated Soviet foreign policy 

r. Under Gorbachev, a new globalist ideology 
replaced the old one; and analysts continue to debate its 
roots and significance. Today, this debate may be even 
more meaningful, as analysts anew what 
direction Russian foreign policy will take in the long run. 

This debate serves to link Soviet and post-Soviet 
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studies to mainstream work in international relations, 
where many analysts have now turned toward examin- 
ing the relative impact of objective versus in 
structure on state behavior. Both of these books help us 
to understand how ideology has conditioned the think- 
ing of Moscow elites and help to carry the debate 
forward. Both will be jally useful as readings in 
courses on Soviet and post-Soviet foreign policy. 


Ohio State University Kuaser_y MARTEN ZISK 


Islam and Human Rights: Tradition and Politics. By 
Ann Elizabeth Mayer. Boulder: Westview, 1991. 258p. 
$39.95. 


Human rights are a hotly debated issue in the Islamic 
world, although the only side of this debate to enter 
American consciousness, uncritically, is that pre- 
sented by the more authoritarian rulers. (“You don’t 
understand our ways; in our country it’s all right if we 
beat up le.’”) Ann Elizabeth Mayer's book engages 
eh — examining the arguments about human 
eee 
es: Iran since the 1979 revolu- 
(1977-88), and the Sudan in 


aeai few Islami 
tion, Pakistan de 
Nimeiri’s last years (1983-85). 

Mayer's central point is that the that 
various Islamic human rights schemes offer, relying on 
Islamic princtples and sources, systematically limit, 
rather than or d, the sorts of civil and 
pours rights found in Universal Declaration of 

uman Rights and related international law. ay ite 
some Islamic writers (sometimes disingen 
ite disguise this fact, aer aie rights 

schemes restrict, rather than , freedom. They do 
so not primarily because of something inherent in Is- 
lamic tea but usually in the service of dictatorial 
rulers who y in Islamic thought in a way 
most consistent with continued dictatorial rule. Mayer 
does not find the arguments that Islam n 


restricts ts con . Nor, evidently, does the 
political lic in these states. If did, they 
would not resist; and regimes would not find human 
rights violations . Genuine tradition enforces 
itself through moral, not physical, sanction. Muslims do 
not generally buy these arguments; and neither, she 
suggests, should we. 

Mayer examines efforts to Islamic - 


specific posi 
tions on human rights issues found in the Iranian 
Constitution, the short Human Rights in Islam by Abu’l 
Ala Mawdudi (founder of Jama’at-i-Islami), the Azhar- 
affiliated Islamic Research Academy of Cairo’s Draft of 
the Islamic Constitution, the Univ Islamic Declaration 
of Human Rights, and (because of its unusual transpar- 
ency) Sultanhussein Tabandeh’s Muslim Commentary on 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. She devotes 
special attention and separate chapters to issues related 
to the treatment of women and non-Muslims, whose 
ts these schemes most systematically restrict. One 
could quibble about her cases: only one state is Arab, 
and none of the documents are y Sudanese; 
but other documents she might have chosen would 
reveal essentially the same pattern as these do. 
Mayer attributes this res pattern to two factors. 
First, and overwhelmingly, she attributes it to the me fee 
cal appeal to religious sentiment by rulers, aided by 
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conservative clerics, in an effort to legitimize fundamen- 

un rule. Of the many interpretations of 
rights consistent with Islamic teachings from which they 
could choose, these unelected rulers favor those grant- 
ing the state the most authority. This conclusion—that 
rulers te Islam—is true and needs to 
be heard by American audiences. Second, and more 
implicit pees despite some arguments to the con- 
trary), she does seem to give some independent weight 
to Islamic teachings themselves. She states clearly that 
these teachings do not dictate one position on human 
rights, that they are very flexible. (Islamic thought 
today, for example, rejects slavery, although the Quran 
condones it.) Yet the underlying theme of the internal 
chapters is that the small but hard core of Islamic 
thought may well be incompatible with equal protec- 
tions of some important rights, at least for women and 
religious minorities. 

This ambivalence about the independent role of Is- 
lamic teachings may be rooted in the one recurring 
problem in the book (more a distraction than a funda- 
mental flaw), namely, the uncritical acceptance of mod- 
ernization theory and its ca (not Sharia but 
“premodern” shara, the “devel t ye 
“transitional stages” en route to modernization, etc.). 
The literature these terms evoke has largely, and appro- 
priately, been discarded by scholars outside Mayer's 
disctpline (international law). Not only is the literature’s 
underlying assumption (that one can identify internally 
homogeneous but mutually exclusive worlds of tradition 
and modernity connected by one development process) 
wrong, but, more importantly, its implications that 
teachings, simply because they are from a “traditional 
society,” are, if not static, at least inappropriate in 
today’s world. If more Islamists choose not to reconcile 
their beliefs with the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, the reason may He less in the fact that Islamic 
teachings were formulated in a different kind 
of society (one, she argues, that favored the collective 
over the individual) than in political calculatio = 
haps a need to themselves from the secular- 
ists, progressives, and (in the Arab world) the old Arab 
nationalists, who have staked out the human rights 


countability) yet must compete for the popular support ' 
of the same grow , after all, have a real 

interest in su human rights protections. In the 

Muslim world generally (her cases are the exception), 

Islamists are not in power. They are, rather, the target of 

state violence, more often the victims than the 
tors. Indeed, many do support broader in tions 
of human rights. If they are reluctant to the 
issue more completely, the reason probably Hes in the 
political realm. 

This is a brave book. Some people will read her 
criticism of regimes as a criticism of the people who live 
under them; others will fault her for criticizing this 
regime but not that one. The first criticism would be 
inaccurate, the second unfair. Mayer’s contribution Hes 
in bringing the central issues of a debate about rights 
important in the region but Httle known outside it to a 
ee eee and in criticizing the one side of the 

te that we normally hear. In doing this, she makes 
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an important contribution to issues of rights and cultural 
relativism relevant to discussions well beyond the re- 


gion. 


University of Michigan JILL CRYSTAL 


The Political Economy of Basic Human Needs. By Bruce 
E. Moon. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992. 316p. 
$45.00 cloth $14.95 paper. 


Basic needs—abstractly defined as those minimally 
required to sustain life at a decent material level—are 
ee ee eae ey ee eS 

t mortality, life expectancy at age one, and the 
literacy rate. Basic needs reflect the social well-being of 
the population without attention to such messy, some- 
times unmeasurable concepts as ty, nu- 
trition, and fairness. Unlike income ‘wealth, infant 
mortality, life expectancy, and literacy reflect absolute, 
more than relative, inequality; cannot be monopolized 
ra and refer directly to outcomes, rather than 


The focus on political economy in the study translates 
into analysis of the influence of broad-scale national 
economic, social, and political characteristics. Moon 
criticizes naive economic determinism that takes fulfill 
ment of basic needs as a direct and automatic conse- 
quence of economic development. That basic needs vary 
independently of economic development raises the the- 
oretically interesting question of why some nations do 
better than would be expected from their financial cir- 
cumstances. Moon considers, one by one, the indepen- 
dent influence on basic needs ce of the state 
and political system, position in the world system, and 
colonial history. Although the causal interrelationships 
among variables mediating develo t and basic 
needs makes separating direct and in causal effects 
of all variables difficult, support for the political econ- 
omy perspective comes from demonstrating influence of 
political and world system variables net of development. 

The analysis of the national economic, social, and 
political determinants of the scale of infant mortality, life 


ee sae and literacy—termed the Physical ty of 
Index (PQLI)}—relles on aggregate data for 120 
nations. Unable to examine the consequences of 

rela- 


policies, the study examines gate sta 
tionships. Moon shows a care and thoroughness that are 
often lacking in such analyses. Problems of data reliabil- 
ity, model robustness, and time lags inherent in cross- 
national statistical anal receive much attention. The 
high ratio of text to tables reflects commitment to under- 
lying theory and argument, careful justification of the 
measures and models, and avoidance of crude empiri- 
cism. 

Two themes emerge from the analyses. The first is 
that nations may take different paths to economic devel- 
opment, some of which fulfil basic needs more ae 
than others. Liberal economic theories that treat 
opment as unidimensional come under criticism. For 
instance, uneven development isolated in a small num- 
ber of export-oriented sectors (“ perenne devel 
ment” in the jargon of dependency slows fulfil 
ment of basic needs. Accordingty, the ellis show that 
the sectoral distribution of the r force better 
the PQLI than national income. Capital-intensive indus- 
trializatlon combined with mining or subsistance agri- 
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culture does less for the basic needs of the population 
than labor-intensive industrialization, commercial agri- 
culture, and a plantatlon-based farm tion. 

The second Mene concern the ahii of Hie suite i> 
overcome ental barriers to basic needs im- 
provement. Briefty, Moon finds that components of the 
state influence the PQLI independently of economic 
controls but not in ae automatic ways. Regime 
ideology an a Seika tures do not alone 
increase or , but a rightist govern- 
ment in kari ane with high expenditures lowers 
basic needs. Military spending reduces basic needs by 
directing resources away from social uses, but military 
manpower im es basic needs by exerting a modern- 
izing influence on the Hves of former soldiers. Democ- 
racy improves basic needs, but so does totalitarian state 
socialism. Easy generalizations that neatly fit standard 
ideologies do not emerge from these yses of states 
and politics. 

Despite the care Moon to the robustness of the 
statistical results and the validity and reliability of the 
measures, he could have done more. Nearly all analyses 
mix high-income and Third World nations together, one 
could have more confidence in the observed relation- 
ships were they shown to hold within the subsample of 
Third World nations. Given the difficulty in separating 
the influence of the constellation of economic, social, 
and political characteristics that distinguish high-income 
nations from others, multicollinearity diagnostics would 
have been appropriate. Further, the importance attrib- 
uted to state socialism on the basis of 11 nations with 

ere causes some concern. 

Political Economy of Basic Needs makes a clear 
contribution to the cross-national literature on the in- 
sole ta ee and social well-being of national pop- 

presenting a clear and thorough analysis of 
the data. a e cee ae 
nisms behind and observed relationships and 
the careful (if in some ways incomplete) statistical anal- 
yses of the relationships much improve on previous 
work in the field. The theoretical contribution is less 
clear, in part because of a lack of generalizations that fit 
into standard theoretical categories. The critique of lib- 
eral economic theories of comparative advantage should 
resonate with political scientists and sociologists, but 
this audience needs little convincing on the point any- 
way. Despite partial reliance on theories of world sys- 
tems and dependency, the alternative ective is 
defined more residually in response to modern- 
ization theories. However, the findings from this book 
should be useful for future research toward constructing 
licy that makes sense of 


a systematic oe public po 

the diverse, mul Sae daa ana pallial 
variables. 

University of Colorado Frep C. PAMPEL 


The Presidency in Mexican Politics. By George Philip. 
New York: St. Martin’s, 1992. 230p. $59.95. 


In the shadow of the Salinas administration’s effort to 
write still another chapter in Mexico’s saga of political 
authoritarianism, Philip’s study explores the character of 
presidential rule during four previous administrations, 
those of ents Díaz Ordaz, Echeverría, Ló Por- 
illo and De la Madrid. Philip's essay considers the 
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nature of Mexico’s fed piscina institution, focusing, in 


particular, upon th tions, leader- 
ship style, Maaa els ad i ha E and political acumen 
of Mexico’s leaders, along with the substantive content 


of thetr political choices. The study attempts to map 
presidential relations with organized social interests and 
tries to determine the sources of constraint upon presi- 
dents and the margin of their room for maneuver, 
suggesting a profile of the distribution of power in the 


Philip’s study offers a richly detailed portrayal of the 
cteristics and orientations of recent pres- 


lieth ties eevee ete texture and tone 
of seas dentialism, doing so most successfully 
aaa fascinating discussion of President Diaz 

The author argues that the Mexican system has 


ee ee ee 


there has been at least a ” unrav- 
eling” (p. 17) of the Hobbesian that was struck 
during Cárdenas period to control political mobil- 
zation. While in the past, the system has, in Philtp’s 


view, offered “‘marginality for the poor, corporatism to 
the middle sectors and neopluralism to the intellectuals 
and the bourgeoisie” (p. 165), the system’s real problem 
is its inability to deal with alternative elites. Yet Philip 
holds out the prospect that Mexico might succesefully 
continue its evolution in the direction of a competitive 
, Tetaining some form of societal corporat- 
et ee ee 
heaval 
aes m ra angus conclusions notwithstanding, 
Philip’s study actually details the continual efforts of 
recent Mexican presidents to reassert “despotic power” 
and finds these efforts to have been ly counterpro- 
ductive, leading to the setback of what he terms “‘infra- 
structural objectives” (p. 173). At the same time, Philip 
contends that Mexican ts must find a way to 
exercise skillful political lead and avoid what he 
terms a “nonpolitical’ style of ental lead ip, in 
view of the See, Halal 
institutions. Unfortunately, Philip’s of ced 
dential behavior suggests that the motive 
hind the exercise o Seal boner ree ak 
several administrations has been the preservation of 
presidential power itself. Mexico's presidents are mott- 
vated, it is ed, precisely by perceived threats to their 
power, wh emanating from the Left or the Right. 
While the study offers considerable insight into the 
peak pay motivations that may have stirred Mexico’s 
ders, the author does not attempt to link these 
observations to comparative work or to frame them with 
reference to studies of elites, political leadership, or 
more general studies of political psychology or decision 
making. Instead, discrete observations about presiden- 
tial style (“extreme dentialist’” for Díaz Ordaz, 
cal for everfa, consensus-making and 
later borderline delusional for Lépez Portillo) are of- 
fered. One worries most especially about the absence of 
a conceptual framework for interpretations of leadership 
style and IGR SAP of any other theoretical frame- 
work when the au attributes the entire underlying 
pattern of the De la Madrid administration to “presiden- 
tial itself,” rather than, for example, to 
international factors, societal conflicts, or growing do- 
mestic political conflicts (p. 135). Despite these reserva- 
tions, opens up stimulating lines of in tion 
of recent presidential orientations that have too 


party system 
fm (st now 
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often overlooked in analysis of Mexico’s economic and 
political development. In particular, Philip's study re- 
trieves important lines of recent societal development 
from the sometimes barren reaches of policy analysis 
and reestablishes their within a political context 
not always framed by reasoned calculation beyond that 


of personal advantage and personal discretion. 
University of New Hampshire 


JUDITH GENTLEMAN 


The Reemergence of Civil Society in Eastern Europe 
and the Soviet Union. Edited by Zbigniew Rau. Boul- 
der: Westview, 1991. 181p. $39.95. 


Civil society in its liberal sense, Rau tells us, “is a 
VEA association of individuals and their associa- 
participating in political life and forming a moral 
pied ie (p. 138). As Kiss (1992) noted in Dissent, 
civil society not only has been a catchword for dissidents 
the last 20 years but “provided a powerful 
theoretical tool for criticizing communism, as well as a 
successful strategy for undermining it.” In East Euro- 
pean usage, the term has mixed the abstract, the moral 
and the practical, much as such different levels are 
mixed in the West when we discuss “democracy.” 

The four case studies in this book examine the role of 
civil society in fostering nationalism among 
Estonians, and Crimean Tatars and in illuminating the 
role of the Polish z ast iding practical 
examples of what Politics. 1 These 
Sikes E eats ORA 
mobilization, written by involved intellectuals and jour- 
nalists of the respective movements, see no incompati- 
bility between the rise of nationalism and the (re)emer- 
gence of civil society. 

The moral and civil aspects of civil society are exam- 
ined in Rau’s chapter on human nature and social 
en pris coins E a teed na to 
aaa TEn N Peren EDE E nE ROR 
provided by Alexander Zinoviev, Czeslaw Milosz, and 
the Czech dissidents. Homo sovieticus, cn oniy undermine 


failed because “the social 
human rational and moral ca 

cpa not here, as eie 
and Rousseau. Yet in the 


them of iť” (p. 46). One hears Vaclav 
as echoes of Mon 
recent civil society debate, Ed Shils (1991) has noted, 
“The association between virtue and republican govern- 
ments has been over’ Abstract discussions of 
civil society are found in Rau’s introduction; Heltai and 
Rau’s reflections on nationalism, civil society, and toler- 
ance; and chapters by John Gray and Andrew Arato. 
Although contributors to the confusion of meaning 
associated with civil society include virtually major 
political and economic theorist since Adam Smith, the 


major culprit is Hegel. Yet the autocratic kings 
and birgerliche of Hegel’s day are not the 
Communist one-party of the twentieth century, nor 


did the two seek the same kind of legitimation. Rau goes 
somewhat astray under this influence, asserting that “in 
the interaction between civil society and the state, both 
constitute distinct entitles that have distinct domains 
outlined by firm boundaries” and ing that the 
Soviet-type system “resembled the Hegelian constella- 
tion” (p. 6, 9). Hegelian mystifications of the separate, 
Universal-embodying state and the Marxist-Leninist 

conglomeration of centralized one-party economic con- 
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trol acting in the interest of the working class have a 
rather tenous relationship to each other, especially since 
Marx went out of his way to reject Hegel's conception of 
the state. Hegel’s society was interdependent with, but 
subservient to, the guardian state; Marx’s society would 
completely subordinate the state. 

The trouble for the post-Soviet world is that the 
Party-state completely subordinated civil society. Civil 
society can only exist in a productive tension with the 
state, suspended between private, familial concerns and 
public, governmental ones. The reemergence of civil 

runs the danger of delegitimizing the very polit- 
ical institutions it needs for survival. 

Gray's conservative solution urges ex-communists to 
look to nondemocratic Asian examples (e.g., Tatwan) to 
see how one can enforce the rule of law and protect a 
market economy. Arato, on the contrary, suggests that 
one look at the defects of the Western liberal democratic 
model before undertaking any rash reforms. Rau himself 
explores a Lockean contractarian approach. And Heltai 
and Rau suggest that one means to move to a liberally 
oriented civil soclety and away from “the wave 
of nationalism” (p. 129) is to institutionalize local na- 
tional communities along the lines of Swiss cantons. 

Civil society has attracted renewed attention. Witness 
the contributions of Adam Seligman and John Keane 
and the shorter reflections of Ernest Gellner (1991) and 
Michael Walzer (1991). This volume is essential to the 
continued discourse, particularly in its ability to focus 
attention on the efforts to create new participation in 
political life in Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union— 
the more valuable at a time when Western participation 
is so questioned. 


Bryn Mawr College JOHN BENDIX 


State and Society in China: The ces of Re- 
form. Edited by Arthur Lewis Rosenbaum. Boulder: 
Westview, 1992. 240p. $43.00 cloth, $15.95 paper. 

Popular Protest and Political Culture in Modern China: 
Learning from 1989. Edited by Jeffery N. Wasserstrom 
and Elizabeth J. Perry. Boulder: Westview, 1992. 300p. 
$49.50 cloth, $19.50 paper. 


These volumes lay bare many of the frustrations that 
have been p China scholars since the tanks rolled 
through Beijing in June 1989. Caught by surprise by 
major developments from the Great Leap Forward to the 
arrest of the Gang of Four, China scholars were also 
unprepared for the nightmare of June 4. 

. Most of the essays in State and Society in China are part 
of long-term research projects that were under way well 
before the Tiananmen crisis. The contributors were 
impressed by various aspects of the economic, social, 
and political progress of the post-Mao era. They were 
acutely aware of the serious problems that confronted 
the reform effort but remained hopeful, nonetheless. 
Most of their research began as attempts to analyze the 
reform decade. But began to fly before any 
definite conclusions could be reached. As a conse- 

ence, by the time the volume went to press, the 
discuesion of reform became less problematic than ex- 
plaining why the reforms were followed by such an ugly 
episode of violence and repression. 

Explaining the Chinese case was complicated by the 
unanticipated collapse of state-socialist systems through- 
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out Eastern Europe. Why did the socialist system vanish 
in Eastern Europe but not in China? Why did the 
Chinese reform movement spin out of control after 
making such a promising start? Did it have something to 
do with the “ctvil society” variable? Why was China 
different? This book offers no clear answers to these 
nagging questions. 

State and Society in China reveals that under present 
circumstances, China scholars are understandably risk- 
averse. No one wants to make rash predictions when the 
situation is so volatile. The anticlimatic interpretation 
that prevails in these essays is that the reform era was an 
awkward mix of success and failure. The scholars agree, 
however, that even with the harsh repression that 
followed June 4, there can be no return. The reform 
initiative may not deepen very much, but neither can it 
easily be rolled back. 

As to the fate of the regime, this group prefers to 
hedge its bets. Since no one argues that the reforms 
aoa Bed which limited the reach of the state) were a 
total failure, no one rules out another crisis (especially in 
the structural realm) and the eventual collapse of the 
system. But given the impressive resilience of the party- 
state and the admittedly piecemeal nature of efforts to 
reform traditional Leninist political arrangements, no 
one is ignoring the staying power of the regime. In a 

erceptive essay on rural China, Thomas Bernstein says, 
‘Chances are that the country will continue to muddle 
along, unable to do without the reforms but also unable 
to endorse them” (p. 161). In some respects, this is 
the cautious tone adopted by all the contributors. 

These scholars are social scientists with generally a 
structuralist approach to the study of China. Some, like 
Lowell Dittmer and Hong Yung Lee, privilege the party- 
darren Teg enormous attention on the role of 

li ites. Others examine the role of nonelites but 

, nevertheless, on structural dynamics. They rely 
upon data provided in official sources and are interested 
in how new i ira formulated at the top alter political 
and social at the bottom. In this sense, the strong 
a A Martin Whyte on cities, Andrew Walder on 
workers, Dorothy Solinger on entrepreneurs, Stanley 
Rosen on students, and Merle Goldman on intellectuals 
fit within a well-established tradition of scholarship. 
Very little is said about culture and cultural issues, and 
few questions are raised about how popular protest 
movements challenge the hegemony of the party—state. 

Popular Protest and Political Culture may not qualify as 
social science in the eyes of some readers, but it is the 
more adventuresome of the two volumes in interpretive 
and methodological terms. Most of the contributors are 
neoculturalist historlans who have a strong interest in 
the problems of contemporary Chinese society. Accord- 
ing to the editors, the Tiananmen crisis defied the 

cons of mainstream social scientists and thus 

rced the academic community to reconsider many of 
its basic assumptions about the relationship between 
state and society. The contributors by no means express 
one view on how the events of 1989 should be inter- 
preted, but they do agree that it is crucial for scholars to 
pay more attention to the role culture plays in shaping 
political action. 

Some readers will be surprised to discover that this 
volume breathes new life into the discredited notion of 
“political culture.” Pioneered in the 1950s by Karl Witt- 
fogel and developed in the 1960s and 1970s by Lucien 
Pye and Richard Solomon, theories about Chinese polit- 
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ical culture were subjected to considerable ridicule. But 
as coeditor Elizabeth Perry points out, the neocultural- 
ists do not use the concept of political culture in a static, 
deterministic way. Culture is defined here as a dynamic 
force that is rooted in history and constantly changing. 
In brief, argue, the crisis of socialism in China has 
been shaped in part by distinctively Chinese modes of 
political-cultural interplay. Those who rely excessively 
on the comparative communism a ch to under- 

China, these essays su , will fail to appre- 
clate how the evolving political culture of China shaped 
the outcome of recent protests. In cultural (as opposed 
to structural) terms, socialist China was different from 
socialist Czechoslovakia. Thus, the course of popular 


was different. 
The emphasis here is on explaining the failure of the 
recent . Such contributors as Young, John 
Israel, Vera Schwarcz, Timothy Cheeck, and Stephen 


MacKinnon do this to the many ways in 
which the failures of the 1980s were foreshadowed by 
aut Rep litical culture that surfaced in the late Impe- 
lican, and early Communist eras. The most 
Eerie aiciedenestive Gee ge athe solide ace ie 
ones that make use of co izations normally as- 
sociated with literary studies. Most notable are the 
marvelous chapter by Joseph Esherick and Jeffrey Wass- 
erstrom on “political theater,” the superb essay by 
Elizabeth Perry on the “casting” of the democracy move- 
ste and a ARE E R concluding study by Jeffery 
t discusses the d of myth mak- 
een er tical arena. 

Neither the structuralists nor the neoculturalists are 
very tic about the likelihood of fundamental 
ee change in the near future. The neoculturalists, 

owever, seem to be more pessimistic. This may be 
because they are looking at popular movements for 
signs of hope. By contrasting the success of popular 
protests in Eastern Europe to the apparent failure in 
China, the neoculturalists seem to be saying that there 
is something about Chinese political culture (however 
defined) that ultimately blocks substantive political 


Perhaps there is too much attention given in Popular 
Protest and Political Culture to the connection between 
Chinese political culture and the failures of 1989. The 
engl buta tions for the failures of the 

t one wonders whether it is too early to 
“failure. ” Despite disclaimers to the contrary, 
We ccs Gis tele ae tee ee A Ee 
eal of the was inevitable. As always, 
students cannot unite with workers, intellectuals have 
contempt for peasants, and men have little respect for 
women. The comparative communism approach has its 
demerits; but if nothing else, it teaches us that there 
were many failures in Europe and the Soviet 
Union before the collapse of socialism. Is there nothing 
in Chinese Gig oe papier mada ances 
other than ? This volume shows that popular 
protest movements do not yet offer a viable alternative 
to the party—state; but it loses sight of a more important 
point, namely, that counterhegemonic trends in popular 
culture do not have to be successful in a programmatic 
sense to be able to subvert the party-state. 

The structuralists may ignore the cultural variable; but 
they repeat often in State and Society in China that none of 
the social, political, economic, and other “structural” 
problems that were festering in China before the June 
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1989 crisis have disappeared in the post-Tiananmen era 
of tight control and repression. Perhaps these scholars 
do not give us much insight into how popular move- 
ments from below might topple the regime, but they 
remind us that authoritarian systems sometimes col- 
lapse under their own weight long before there is a 


well-organized, popular, democratic opposition. 
University of California, 
San Diego 


PauL G. Picxowicz 


the Center: Party Politics in Nineteenth and 
Twentieth Century Chile. By Timothy R. . Stan- 
ford: Stanford University Press, 1992. 287p. $42.50. 


This book addresses some recurring questions about 
Chilean party politics, specifically its origins and evołu- 
tion, its stresses and crises, and the roles played by 
“center parties” in the overall Chilean political pro- 
cesses. Two basic analytic concepts are employed by the 
author: cleavages and critical junctures. The analysis draws 
for general themes on mostly familiar works by David 
Collier, Ruth Berins Collier, ur Lipset, Stein Rok- 
kan, and Giovanni Sartori and for Chile in particular, on 
works by Arturo Valenzuela and Samuel J. Valenzuela. 
Research in Chile was conducted by the author primarily 
from 1986 to 1989, although he also served as a Catholic 
priest in Santiago between 1979 and 1983. The analysis 
covers the period from approximately 1857 to the mili- 
tary coup of 1973, with a brief updating of current 
redemocratization politics in Chile. While a good deal of 
party and electoral data is included, the analysis is more 
an attempt to conceptualize a complex and often confus- 
ing ce and relate it more generally to ideas 
about the evolution of party politics. The scope and 
tasks the author defines of conceptualizing, interpret- 
ing, and fllustrating 12 decades of Chilean party compe- 
tition are formidable, especially when Hmited to a dis- 
cussion of only 202 pages; but to a large extent, the effort 
is successful. The interpretation is carefully argued, 
refreshingly free of ideological paraphernalia, and gen- 
erally persuasive. 

The author identifies in Chilean politics three funda- 
mental cleavages and three critical junctures, the latter 
being the point at which-an emerging 


party competition. The first cleavage identified was a 
clerical/anticlerical one whose critical juncture was 1857— 
61, ucing a tripartite with the Liberals 
as the center, which till 1920. The second was 


an urban-sector class cleavage whose critical juncture 
was 1920-32, realigning the party system with Marxists 
on the left, ie radicals in the Genter and kadioni 
conservative on the right; this system persisted 
till 1952. The decisive cleavage was the rural-sector 
class, whose critical juncture was 1952-58, ultimately 
producing arene system in which Christian Democrats 
dominated ter from 1963 onward. The subse- 
= analysis describes, argues, and attempts to justify 
defining cleavages and thetr critical junctures, 

si aol their political consequences, particularly the 
uence of the center es, a subject, the author 
argues, that needs . He concludes that center 
an in the ideologically polarized context of Chile 
ve been of two types: those which have mediated and 
arbitrated between the two poles for the purpose of 
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achieving and sustaining and those which have 


their ei ea api objectives. 
One d quibble over some of the specific in 
ione and conclusion to tic texte bur tie stench ct 


the book is that it provides a succinct and plausible 
conceptualization for the evolution of Chilean party 
politics and identifies the crucial role of center parties 
See ee ee een eee PE 
sively argues that the failure of the tian Democrats 
to arbitrate between the Right and the Left, instead 


advocating their own tic interests, was a 
mjor factor in the paralyats of the uyatem inv the 1960s 
that led to the unprecedented military coup of 1973. He 
suggests that the “Christian Democrats played a differ- 
ent role than did their predecessors at the center’’—not 

that they were more ideological than the radicals 
but that “they were ideological in a different way, one 
that can be traced, ultimately, to the way they defined 
themselves in terms of the predominant axis of cleav- 
age” (p. 186). The author mse suggests some 
universal implications that transcend the Chilean 
rience, an argument to which his analytic framework 
inescapably leads him; but these are not well explored. 
A brief discussion of politics in Chile and 
speculation about “future patterns” is included at the 
end of an all-too-short final chapter; but it adds little 
beyond i eae and is a letdown after the often cogent 
analysis that precedes it. 

The intellectual framework the author uses to orga- 
nize his analysis is appropriate if rather simplistic. 
Anyone familar with Chilean political history, as Scully 
dearly is, would probably reach about the same conclu- 
sions he does with or without the cleavage and critical 
juncture concepts. However, the framework is tactfully 
used and may help explain the vicissitudes of Chilean 
political history for the uninitiated. The theoretical im- 
plications of the work, ly the explanations for 
the chronic political paralysis and the collapse of Chilean 
democracy in 1973, as well as the role of center parties 
generally in other multi Htical contexts, plead for 
more comparative ysis the author is able to 
provide; but he is aware of their i and pro- 
vides valuable assistance for those wishing to pursue 
them. By so doing, he makes a useful contribution to the 
study of comparative party politics. 


Syracuse University RONALD H. MCDONALD 


An Educational War on Poverty: American and British 
Policy-making, 1960-1980. By Harold Silver and Pam- 
ela Silver. New York: Cambddee University Press, 
1991. 447p. $64.95. 


This book provides a comprehensive, if not exhaus- 
tive, history of poverty-related education policy in the 
United State and Britain. Although the subtitle indicates 
a 1960-80 time frame, the work often begins earlier as it 
explores various aspects of the relevant wars on poverty. 
The authors’ claim that the book is the product of 10 
years of research is clearly verified by the depth of the 
scholarship and the superb use of primary historical 
materials 


The book is in the finest tradition of comparative 
public policy research. It also serves as a reminder, to 
those of us who tend to concentrate on single-nation 
studies, how valuable such comparative studies can be. 
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That there are very few of these types of studies, relative 
to single-nation studies, is an indictment of current 


public py research. 
The k goes well beyond a documentary of the 
legislative efforts surrounding the lems of education 


and poverty. The book does include that documenta- 
ton. However, the majority of the book describes and 
analyzes the role of research and experimentation and 
interventions by nongovernmental entities and impor- 
tant government commissions and committees. The 
most detailed example of the latter are approximately 
three chapters devoted to the British Plowden Commit- 
tee Children and Their Primary Schools published in 
1967. That massive study was commissioned by the 
British government and laid the groundwork for British 
efforts in the 1960s and 1970s in dealing with poverty- 
related education problems. 

Readers versed in either the American or British cases 
may find some material rudimentary; but because of the 
comprehensiveness of the volume, are still likely to 
stumble across new information on wide range of 
research and intervention covered. For example, al- 


the importance of white flight in the fight a ieee hd = 
erty, they may be less aware of the ar on 
early childhood development or the details of the Ford 
Foundation’s interventions in a number of cities in the 
1950s. 

One of the intriguing aspects of the book is the 

interplay (or lack thereof) between American and British 
policy and research. They argue that initially there 
seemed to be very little crose-fertilization but that over 
time, as policy communities began to be aware of, and 
interact with, each other, important cross-national links 
emerged. 
Somewhat annoying, in this extremely detailed and 
comprehensive history, is the authors’ apparent surprise 
at the contextual differences between the two countries’ 
views of poverty and educational ty. For exam- 
ple, throughout the book, they emphasize the lack of a 
substantial federal role in primary and secondary edu- 
cation in America. This certainly is a worthy contrast 
with British, and even more with other European coun- 
tries. However, it is hardly a revelation to American 
education experts. In addition, the effects of this on 
policy formulation and implementation are not as clearly 
explored as they might have been. It is exactly these 
ope ee which pee a ee eps 
possibilities in comparative public policy 

The Silvers appear even more surprised at the differ- 
ing explanatory contexts for poverty in the two coun- 
tries. They repeatedly note explicitly the lack of a sys- 
tematic, class-based explanation for poverty and 
educational deprivation in America. They quite accu- 
rately portray the language and rhetorical differences 
that emerge in both the research and policy debates over 
poverty in the two countries. But again, this should 
surprise no one. Americans have always viewed their 
culture as leas class-based than other nations view either 
their own culture or ours. And this is particularly true of 
England, especially English education. Again the impor- 
tance of this not- i revelation is not as clearly 
developed as it could have been. 

Although reading straight through this book will not 
be easy for many readers and it is very easy to get lost in 
the massive detail, the volume is an extremely valuable 
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resource that readers will return to on numerous occa- 
sions. Finally, any review of this book that did not 


mention the 90- bibliography would be woefully 
ENEE Rai The bibliography alon 
the volume. 


one is worth the price of 
Untversity of Wisconsin, Madison Joun F. Wrrre 


Patronage and Politics in the USSR. By John P. Willer- 
ton. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 


One research tradition in Soviet political stud- 
ies was the literature on the rela between power 
consolidation and authority building, that is, how lead- 
ers expanded their power by building extensive net- 
works of clients and allies who shared 
outlooks. This topic became the subject of a ye ap 
excellent works on the Khrushchev and Brezhnev lead- 
ership periods. Willerton’s study of clientelism repre- 
sents, however, the most systematic examination of this 
aspect of Soviet politics. Collecting and data on 
careers of officials who reached the top level of in 
the USSR (and in two of its republics, Lithuania and 
Azerbaijan, included in order to ates rei subcentral 
units with the union-wide system), n identifies 
the maj tronage networks that linked senior party 
leaders a their protégés and clients at lower levels. 
Inevitably there is a certain amount of arbitrariness 
about the coding rules used; but Willerton’s procedures 

ceed spunea that his results err on the conservative 
side that the actual extent of patronage was wider, 
if anything, than what he reports. 

Willerton makes clear the source of Brezhnev’s re- 
markable staying power. He estimates that by 1981, over 
one-third of the members of the Politburo were tled to 
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the general secretary by relations of mutual obligation 
and support. He notes, as well, however, that the 
enfeeblement of Brezhnev and other members of the 
leadership in the late 19703 and early 1980s weakened 
the dependence of clients on their ailing patrons and 
provoked new strains in the ruling coalition. Gorbachev 
employed traditional methods to decimate the Brezhnev 
network and to create alliances of his own—although 
his, as Willerton demonstrates, were often alliances of 
independents. Ambitious outsiders not formerly depen 
dent on Gorbachev joined with him to cut out the rot in 
the system. As Gorbachev weakened and his policies 
faltered, his coalition melted away. Moreover, with the 
structural changes Gorbachev introduced (the shift from 
party to state power, the new importance of elections 
and parliamentarism), the nature of patronage politics 
changed substantially as the s nomenklatura system 
no longer controlled the leading posts in state and 


offers a of how Soviet 
patronage politics provided leaders with a needed policy 
consensus and an informal means of offsetting the 
rigidities and information blocks endemic to the system. 
He does not, however, discuss how the reliance on 
patron—client networks proved dysfunctional to the a 


. tem and ultimately weakened it by 


und 

center’s power to hold lower officials keea A for 
. The very stability of the Brezhnev coalition 
worked perversely to undermine the stability of Soviet 
litical In his resignation of 25 Decem- 
1991, Gorbachev wistfully noted that he could have 
“reigned” for a time (as he implied Brezhnev 
did), instead of trying to fix the country’s problems. But 
how long could he have done so before the accumulated 

contradictions of the system brought him down? 


Emory University Tuomas F. REMINGTON 


American Political Science Review 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


of Arms Production in Western Europe. 
Edited by Michael Brzoska and Peter Lock. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992. 240p. $51.00. 


Among the industries of Western Europe, the arma- 
ments sector generates among the most fascinating 
patterns of national policymaking. Producers and pro- 
curers of military goods are currently caught in a swirl of 
strategic alliances, multinational negotiation, industrial 

and redefinition of policy. Superimposed 
on a vicious circle of increasingly complex technology, 
rising unit costs, declining production runs, and surplus 
capacity that has bedeviled the industry for Dye 

the last five years have seen the challenge of 
multinationalization under “Europe 1992,” the sane 
of Less Developed Countries demand for imported 
arms, the reemergence of the United States as a domi- 
nant global arms exporter, the decline of procurement 
bud claim their post-Cold War “peace 
dividend,” and the redoubling of efforts to foster trans- 
Buropean tion through multinational institu- 
tions, most notably the Independent European Pro- 
Group. A restructuring process of continental 

ns is the result. 

book is indispensible to a proper understanding 
of this complex process. Those familiar with Stockholm 
International Peace Research Institute publications will 
not be surprised to find it filled with detailed data on 
policy and commercial a ey Ore in this fast-moving 


sector, compiled by e multinational team of 
leading academic and public policy experts. The nature 
of the exogenous ie and their impact on the indus- 


trial structures of European. countries are carefully 
charted. Country studies chart distinctive national re- 
sponses: privatization in Britain, concentration in Ger- 
many, export promotion in France, stagnation in Italy, 
modernization in Spain, vacillation in Sweden, and 
tion in Greece, Portugal, and Turkey. 

Those who do not follow the armaments industry may 
be that such detailed empirical research is 
possible, given the sensitive nature of the goods in- 
volved. Yet the arms industry is in many ways easier to 
study than comparable civilian high-technology sectors. 
Weapons systems tend to be large, lumpy goods with 
long development times. Procurement must often be 
approved by parliamentary committees, where it often 
becomes the object of spirited public debate. Multi 


national projects te acrimonious diplomacy, in 
which selective to the (both by governments 
and by firms) are tactics. The result is a rich 
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wF nearly all studies of the global arms industry, 
however, this book remains oddły apolitical. Arma- 
ments production raises fundamental questions of com- 
parative and international political economy: How much 
influence do different domestic actors—heads of state, 
ministries of defense or industrial firms, parliaments, 
eia voters—wield over industrial restructuring? Why do 
hig! apes in different ways to global surplus 

ary E How do increasing returns, surplus capacity 
with high fixed costs, and other market i ns 


affect government trade policy? Do mercantilist policies 
reflect concerns of national security or industrial policy? 

Yet this book stops well short of systematically pos- 
ing—let alone answering—these theoretically (and polit- 
ically) critical questions. Restructuring decisions and 
adjustment strategies-are presented as policy dilemmas 
of optimization against an increasingly difficult fiscal 
environment, rather than as a source of political conflict 
between winners and losers. A coherent explanation for 
the persistence of massive waste that every author 
criticizes (estimated at one-third of European defense 
spending) thus eludes them. The final chapter offers 
summary, not synthesis. - 

Perhaps the most troubling consequence of this athe- 
oretical mode of inquiry is the tendency.of many authors 
in this book (often, one 7 a their underly- 
ing beliefs) to cite uncri the justifications of gov- 
ernments for autarky. Most, for example, assert that 
collaborative production is less efficient than single- 
country production, a proposition that has been, in my 
view, empirically disconfirmed. Several authors assert 
that French opposition to internationalization results 
from the desire, backed by the military, for “national 
independence,” a claim that is flatly inconsistent with 
the position of French ministers of defense and prime 
Se ee ee 
French Navy’s public preference for the McDonnell- 
is ag F-18 over its indigenous rival, the Dassault 


aa a ee eee 
uction will find this book a useful source of 

reliab data and interpretation. Political economists, 
however, will be frustrated by its lack of systematic 
p clas This failing is hardly unique to this 
k: it is common to the entire genre. Serious social- 
scientific analysis of European armaments production 
has, with very few exceptions, yet to be attempted, 
despite the high level of enjoyed by many of 
the authors assembled in ks such as this one. A 
wealth of tools for this en can be found in 
contemporary theories of comparative foreign economic 
policy and international political economy, including 
endogenous theories of protection, strategic trade the- 
ory, interest group theory, and formal models of regu- 
lation. Armaments uction—for a half-century the 
most important singie area of industrial policy in nearly 


ANDREW MoRAVCSIK 


The Nature and Practice of Flexible Response: NATO 
ciate and Theater Nuclear Forces since 1967. By 
Ivo H. Daalder. New York: Columbia yera 
Press, 1991. 411p. $49.50. 


Ivo Daalder’s new book represents a valuable addition 
to the Hterature on NATO and strategic studies more 
generally. Although largely limited to the nuclear as- 
pects of NATO’s military posture since the late 1960s, 
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The Nature and Practice of Flexible Response i a rad con- 
stitutes the most important study of the 

the publication of Robert Osgood’s NATO: The Entan- 
gling Alliance (1962). Given the paucity of declassified 
materials from the period, the book makes excellent use 
of the available primary and secondary sources. And it 
goes well beyond most works on NATO in terms of its 
analytical tions. 

The principal contributions of the book are two. First, 
it brings together in one place discussions of all the 
major nu issues that roiled the alHance during the 
two decades the adoption of the strategy of 
flexible response in 1967. Here can be found detailed 

of NATO’s problematic efforts to develop po- 
litical pila rapa for the emp ent of nuclear weap- 
unsuccessful Uni States—sponsored_at- 
SE to restructure the alliance’s nuclear forces that 
culminated in the neutron bomb fiasco, the events 
leading to the two-track Long Range Theater Nuclear 
Forces decision in 1979, the intraalliance dimension of 
the subsequent Intermediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF) 
negotiations, and further efforts to modernize NATO’s 
nuclear posture in the 1980s. Although some of these 
topics have been addressed elsewhere, Daalder’s com- 
prehensive approach illuminates the important connec- 
tions between them. 

Second, the book. presents an innovative analytical 
framework that helps to impose order on a seemingly 
unending series of intraalliance les. Daalder ar- 
gues that disagreements both within and between mem- 
ber countries over the implementation of flexible re- 
eee stemmed primarily different assessments of 

ts of extended deterrence. He outlines 
four distinct Miia ene deterrence strategies—pure, esca- 
latory, conventional, and warfighting, all nevertheless con- 
sistent with the basic precepts of flexible response—and 
then systematically uses these categories to identify and 
contrast the positions of the l a in each of 
NATO’s nuclear debates. At time, Daalder 
demonstrates how the imperative of alli- 
ance cohesion enabled the allies to a 
mutually le political compromises, notwith- 
saning deep strategic differences. 
Less successful is the book’s attempt to explain why 


various actors held divergent strategic preferences. 
Daalder attributes disa e requirements 
of deterrence to underlying differences in 


subjective beliefs about (1) the threat, or Soviet inten- 
tions, and (2) the possibility of controlling nuclear esca- 
lation. He goes on to locate each of the four extended 
deterrence strategies in a different corner of the two-by- 
two matrix defined by assi dichotomous values to 
each of the two dimensions (e.g., high and 
low probabilities of attack and of escalation). In his 
subsequent explication of the four strategies, however, 
Daalder makes little reference to differences in threat 
. 43-63). Instead, the strategies are por- 
tra as almost exclusively in terms of the 
threshold beyond which escalation is assumed to be- 
come uncontrollable. Thus, by the end of the chapter, 
they are arrayed along a one-dimensional continuum. 
The Hmitations of this framework become clearer in 
the historical chapters. For example, Daalder argues that 
by the late 1980s, the NATO strategy debate was essen- 
tially reduced to a ute between the ents of 
conventional and ting deterrence. charac- 
terization of the debate at a time when the threat to 
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Western Europe had reached a postwar low seems 
puzzling, however, since these two strategies were 
initially defined as assuming a relatively high probability 
of attack. Surely, moreover, advocates of pure deter- 
rence could have been to offer opinions on 
what to do about short-range nuclear forces following 
the INF treaty, since they are described elsewhere as 
favoring the deployment of such weapons, in particular 
(p. 48). 

One also wishes that the analysis of the determinants 
of strategic preferences had been taken one step further. 
The sources of perceptions about the nature of the threat 
and the probability o of escalation are left unexplored, as 
is the possibility of motivated bias. At the same time, the 
book could have devoted much more attention to assess- 
ing the influence of more objective determinants, espe- 
cially those that might be expected to differentiate na- 
tional positions. After all, strategic preferences reflect 
not A apea about what deters but also one’s 
estimate of the costs and benefits associated with differ- 
ent strategies. While also necessarily somewhat subjec- 
tive, such estimates will be strongly shaped by such 
enduring factors as a country’s location, its resources 
and technological endowments, its historical ex 
and the existence of foreign policy interests other than 
deterrence. 

Indeed, the im of such determinants is 
strongly by the discussion of the four ex- 
tended deterrence strategies. For example, the principal 
difference that emerges between pure and conventional 
deterrence concerns not Soviet intentions (as indicated 
by the matrix) nor even the probability of escalation but 
the perceived of escalation and thus the need 
to take steps to make uncontrolled escalation more or 
less likely. This perception is strongly influenced in turn 
by a country’s exposure to different forms of attack. 
Similarly, we might expect countries to prefer jane ae 
that shift the costs to others or that maximize their 

ige and influence. Of the various objective factors 
that could influence a country’s choice of strategy, 
however, Daalder mentions geography—and then 
only briefty, in the theoretical section of the book. 

Reference to these conceptual shortcomings should 
not obscure the overall conclusion that The Nature and 
Practice of Flexible Response makes a significant contribu- 
tion, thanks to its thoughtful , thorough re- 
search, and considerable breadth. And Daalder’s at- 
tempt to put the study of NATO on a more theoretical 
footing, even if not fully successful, is to be applauded. 


Unroersity of Virginia JOHN S. DurFIELD 


Sides: AHgnment and in the 
Third World. By Steven David. Baltimore: Johns Hop- 


kins University Press, 1991. 247p. $38.50. 
Quasi-States: ty, International Relations, and 

the Third World. By Robert H. Jackson. Cambridge: 

Cambridge University Presa, 1990. 225p. $49.50. 


The end of the Cold War and the colla 
invite reassessment both of Third Wi 
the interests and policy agenda of the United States in 
Asia, Africa, and Latin America. Both works under 
review contribute substantially to this reassessment. In 
addition, both make important contributions to interna- 
tional relations theory as it concerns the Third World. 


of the USSR 
politics and of 
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David's book examines theoretical a ches to the 
alignment and realignment behavior of Third World 
states. David rejects balance of power and balancing 
approaches to the issue of alignment, arguing that their 
systemic, state-centric approach pays insufficient atten- 
tion to the attributes of Third World states. The threat to 
the leader, not to the state, is the principal determinant of 
ali t decisions. Internal weakness implies that 
domestic threats to the leader are as important as, or 
more important than, external ones. Balancing and 
bandwagoning theorles ignore these internal aspects 


a are a a incapable of adequately explainin 
Asa behaviour of Wo: 
rates amply he he Dede dee A He 
these bodies of To the 


p that they eiee deficient structures saith which 
to understand the behavior of Third World states, they 
favor faulty policymaking. 

The author argues that alignment decisions are the 
result of balancing against both internal and external 
threats, whose pallens varies over time. Leadership 
decisions reflect a judgment as to what alignment is 
most useful in addressing the most salient threat of the 
moment. This often involves appeasing one threat in 
order to resist another. He demonstrates these proposi- 
tions an examination of three cases: (1) Sadat’s 
Egypt, (2) Somalia and ata hen under Siad Barre and 
Mengistu, and (3) Nimeiry’s 

There are a number of shortcomings in the work. The 
choice of cases is limited to northeast Africa, raising 
a about the universalizability of the argument. 

e author is aware of this problem and is careful to 

ustify his choice. None the less, given the growing 
diversity of the Third World, a broad of the sample 
Gadde eade it ibs eee ne A 
ible. 

Moreover, case study theory suggests the utility of 

at least one “crucial” case in which the hypo- 
theses are least likely to hold. A’ possibility is the 
realignment decision of Castro in 1959-61, which was 
apparently driven almost exclusively by his perception 
of an external threat from the United States—or for that 
matter, Castro’s failure to attempt realignment or ideo- 
logical redefinition at the end of the 1980s as Soviet 
su declined and then disa ; 
nd, there is an element ot the “straw man” in his 
characterization of established theory. He exa; tes 
the degree to which balance of power and bandwagon- 
ing theories are inattentive to internal threats. sults 
some attention to indirect intervention’ through 


REUE Tmn insurgency or opposition as an instrumental- 
ity that states use to 


threaten other states and to which 

the target responds through alignment behaviour. 
Moreover, it is questionable whether theory oriented 
toward external threats has, in fact, distracted the su- 
pel ede from the internal threats faced by friendly 
ers. Numerous cases suggest ample American 
awareness of the internal dimension of threats to Third 
World leaders and either the willingness to exploit it 
(e.g., the Reagan Doctrine) or to strengthen alles 
against it (e.g., American counterinsurgency assistance 
to Mobutu Sese Seko and to Latin American regimes in 
ee ee ee ee are as 
myopic as they are made out to Nor is theory as 

im t as he su . 

e essential na between his approach and 
those he criticizes are, first, that international relations 
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theory, when it considers internal threats, tends to see 
them as extensions of external ones and i or 
underestimates purely internal threats. David rightly 

P peaa that many internal threats have Httle to do 

external determinants but are nonetheless impor- 
tant aspects of the calculus of foreign policy. Second, 
balancing and bandwagoning approaches to the expla- 
nation of alignment do not ignore, but do understate, 
the importance of internal politics as a determinant of 
foreign policy. The author makes a t contribu- 
tion to the literature by challenging and correcting this 
flaw. 

The essential problem with conventional international 
relations theory as it relates to the Third World lies in the 
projection of Eurocentric tions about the state (in 
particular, about internal sovereignty) that do not obvi- 
ously apply to many Third World states. David’s book 
re ee a laudable sensitivity to the domestic weakness 
of Third World states and the implications of this con- 
dition for their forelgn policy behavior. 

This essential characteristic of Third World states 
sia ch me to the second work under review. The vul- 

ty of Third World polities raises two questions: 
Why are these states weak? and How do they survive in 
an anarchic international system? Jackson’s book ad- 
dresses the latter of these questions. Whereas David's 
falls into the realist tradition, this book 
-consciously idealist in the author’s conviction that 
ideas have an important role in the explanation of social 
outcomes. 

His essential argumen is that weak Third World 
states have been allowed to emerge and have survived 
because of a fundamental normative change in the 
international system. Sovereignty in classical interna- 
tional relations involved both a negative (freedom 
from intervention) and a positive one (a Par on the 
part of the state to act—to exert control over its domestic 
affairs and to defend itself externally). He ts that 
norms sovereignty have evolved in such a 
way as to recognize the right of any colony to self- 
determination and equality of status in the state system 
independently of considerations of capacity to govern or 
defend itself. This basic normative change immunizes 
weak states from external threat. 

d this, the inclusion in the international 

of a new class of states incapable of exercising positive 
anand and wide recognition that prior colonialism 
with it some obligation to redress the weaknesses 
of postcolonial states have created in the North a recog- 
nition of the imperative of assisting new states and in 
the South a sense of entitlement to redress. In this sense, 
Third World quasi-states benefit from the full rights 
associated with negative sovereignty and, in addition, 
from the entitlements poe to follow from their 
weakness. This has to a fundamental erosion of 
reciprocity in international law and practice. The author 
discusses the implications of this evolution for the inter- 

national economy and for human rights. 

The author concludes with an examination of the 
implications of change in sovereignty norms for interna- 
tional relations theory. He notes in particular that pow- 
er-poltical approaches to international theory are not of 
obvious relevance in accounting for the survival of 
quasi-states, since most of the latter have no capacity to 
exercise positive sovereignty to help themselves. In- 
stead, their survival rests on “a novel kind of tnterna- 
tional idealism” (p. 171). 
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This book will no doubt be criticized for its evident 
conservatism and highly uncompHmentary perspectives 
on the capacities of Third World states and the propen- 
sitles of Third World leaders. I do not share many of the 
author’s views but find his candor and his 
emphasis that the individual is the ultimate bearer of 
rights to be a useful normative reminder to defenders of 
the sovereignty and rights of Third World states. 

In essence, this work is more about law than about 
politics. This has its strengths and weaknesses. It is a 
useful corrective to the propensity (at least among real- 
ists) to ignore the significance of ideas and norms in 
international society. On the other hand, the author's 
emphasis on the power of ideas in politics may have lead 
him to underestimate the role of politics and political 
conflict in defining and maintaining the norms of sover- 
eignty that he is discussing. Two examples will suffice. 

He explicitly discounts the role of national liberation 
struggles in convincing the colonial powers to pull out, 
noting that instances where indigenous peoples 
mounted effective insurgency were very few. In the 
majority of cases, no such struggle emerged. His inter- 
pretation of the causes of decolonization rests heavily on 
the normative shift in the North, rather than the striv- 
ings of the South. But the paucity of cases of effective 
national liberation struggle is itself an inadequate mea- 
sure of their causal significance. In the cases of the 
French, in any event, the few wars that did occur were 
arguably sufficiently painful to alter French perceptions 
of the wisdom of empire in general. In the Portuguese 
case, the causal role of national liberation wars is even 
clearer. They were bankrupting the Portuguese and 
causing the departure of a substantial portion of the 
draft-age male population from the metropole into exile. 

Second, he explicitly discounts the role of superpower 
competition in maintaining the independence of quasi- 
states, again preferring to emphasize the power of 
norms and the force of a world opinion embracing these 
norms (pp. 169-70). His position appears to be that strict 
realism would dictate superpower indifference to many 
quasi-states of the Third World. That AA fe 
are nonetheless interested in courting eae. 
ers reflects the democratic character of international 
society, in which opinion, as well as power, matters. 

However, it is possible to account for this superpower 
interest in terms of the structure of bipolarity and the 

of perceived and loss in such systems. 
David’s book, for example, leaves little impression of 
superpower indifference or of the significance of demo- 
cratic norms. Superpower involvement is a product of 
power politics. 

Moreover, it is at least plausible that superpower 
competition had the unintended consequence of 
strengthening norms concerning sov ty and terri- 
torial integrity. It is perhaps significant that in the two 
most serious African to the principle of the 
immutability of the postcolonial territorial settlement 
(Nigeria and Ethiopia), superpower assistance provided 
the central state with the means to forestall disintegra- 
tion. The relationship between the politics of interest 
and the structure of norms in international society is 
reciprocal. The author does well in demonstrating the 
power of norms in influencing politics. He does less well 
with the other side of the equation. 

Despite the differences between these two works, 
they complement each other by illuminating two inter- 
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esting dimensions to the problem of weak states in the 
international relations of the Third World. 


Queen’s University S. N. MACFARLANE 


Superpowers and Client States in the Middle East: The 
Imbalance of Influence. Edited by Moshe Efrat and 
Jacob Bercovitch. New York: Routledge, Chapman & 
Hall, 1991. 272p. $49.95. 


How do small, dependent powers evidence such 
influence over, and display considerable independence 
from, their su benefactors? Superpowers and 
Client States in the Middle East, edited by Moshe Efrat and 
Jacob Bercovitch, uses the concept of patron—cHent rela- 
tions to address the “big influence of small powers” and 
“to differentiate between power capabilities and the 
exercise of influence in specific contexts . . . [and to go] 
a long way towards explaining the roles of the super- 
powers and their client states, and the capacity of each 
to initiate and influence events in the region” (p. 4). 
Unfortunately, the book does not successfully demon- 
strate how patron—client relations offer a discriminating 
tool for power analysis or that it can more fully illumi- 
nate Soviet-Syrian and U.S.—Israeli relations. 

The first part of the book introduces the concept of 
patron-client relations. Bercovitch, in the introductory 
essay, defines it as a “special of interaction between 
states with resources linked together 
through joint interests’ or effective bonds ee 
mutual services or common goals” (p. 15). states 
voluntarily and informally participate in a relationship 
that exchanges msibilities and resources and exists 
so long as each state derives some benefits. 

Bercovitch’s theoretical contribution contains two 
principal problems. First, his approach fails to differen- 
tate patron—client relations from other concepts in inter- 
national relations that involve asymmetrical power rela- 
tions—notably, alliances and dependent states. When 
does a power imbalance become a special case of patron- 
client relations? When does a client state become a client 
state? No method is offered for unpacking the concep- 
tual overlap between patron—client relations and other 
types of dependent patterns. 

This relates to the second problem. Bercovitch cannot 
differentiate this concept from others because he fails to 
locate patron—client relations explicitly within a broader 
environmental context that is, to better understand the 
logic underlying patron-cHent relations in the Middle 
East, he needs to shift his analytical focus from the 
attributes and interests of the states to a ter appre- 
ciation of how their respective roles are defined by the 
structural context of the Cold War. S y, while 
superpowers might restrict their client’s behavior in 
certain ways, the character of the Cold War enabled 
clients to act in a surprisingly independent manner in 
many areas. A better understanding of the behavior of 
clients requires greater attention to how its role (and its 
autonomy) was shaped by the logic of the Cold War, not 
just by anarchy and un power resources. 

Philip Windsor’s con tion comes closest to explor- 
ing how these roles erated by the Cold War are 
crucial for understan the nature of patron—client 
relations in the Middle East. Specifically, he argues that 
patron—client relations are a special case of trical 
relations that emerged as a consequence of the Cold War 
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and regional conflict: “Client states became the determi- 
nant actors in a scene which should have appeared to 
have banished them . . . [and] matter because they can 
do things that superpowers cannot” (p. 37). In short, a 
Cold War that paralyzed the superpowers gave birth to 
both tem dominance and a function for 
client states; these factors both ed client states 
with considerable autonomy 
explain why “tails so 

The remainder of the 
concept of patron—cHent relations to the U.S.Israeli and 
Soviet-Syrian experiences; the hope is that an examina- 
tion of the relationship from each ective 
will better identify the conditions that permit small 
states to wield such influence over their patrons. While 
abet good historical overviews of these dyads, 

cha demonstrate little effort to inte- 
pat the initial theoretical chapters and, consequently, 
to produce new theoretical or historical insights. 

Bernard Reich’s descriptive study of U.S. foreign 
policy since 1967 does not discuss patron—client relations 
until the conclusion—and even then with only second- 
ary interest. The chapters on Soviet-Syrian relations 
make little effort to consider how patron—client relations 
might illuminate Syria’s serang autonomy from the 
Soviet Union. Moshe Efrat provides voluminous data on 
the economic and military dependence of Syria and 
Israel on their e patrons but offers litte attempt 
to discuss whether, for instance, some forms of depen- 
dence are more important than others, how the statisti- 
cal flurry relates to the theoretical question at hand, or 
what relationship pertains between dependence and 
client status. 

Sheffer’s contribution on U.S.-Israeli relations from 
Israel’s stands alone in a dialogue 
between the concept and the historical study. He calls 
for greater attention to the client’s perceptions, and 
argues that Israeli leaders have not viewed themselves 
as a client state with lesser power per se. On the 
contrary, they have continually asserted that they pro- 
vide a key and critical function for U.S. containment 
policy. Because they have viewed themselves as equal 
partners, there is no reason to exhibit deference or 
subservience; therefore, they have not done so. 

In general, while the volume demonstrates that the 
concept of patron—client relations holds some theoretical 
promise, the essays generally fall short of demonstrating 
the concept’s full capacity to illuminate superpower- 
dient relations in the Middle East. 


University of Wisconsin MicHAEL N. BARNETT 


Rivals Beyond Trade: America Versus Japan in Global 
Competition. By Dennis Encarnation. Ithaca: Cornell 
University Press, 1992. 222p. $24.95. 


As so often happens these days, this book poses what 
looks like an economic question but comes up with an 
easen cared Seay answer, one to which political scien- 
tists s pay close attention. The question is simple: 
Why do the Ja sell more in America than the 
Americans sell in Japan? Within this primary question, 
moreover, there is another and more difficult one con- 
ee eee s exports to the 
United States are bigger than U.5. exports to Japan but 
that in manufacturing, Japanese firms’ subsidiaries in 
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the United States sell more on the American market than 
American firms’ subdiaries in Japan sell on the Japanese 
market and, indeed, in g Asian markets. 
Why is this? It is this second question to which Encar- 
nation’s pains study of both groups of en 

was directed, and of the book relates the results 
of a large number of firm-specific inquiries in the United 
States and Japan. 

This evidence—and Encarnation’s deductions from 
it—are very convincing and have implications for polit- 
ical theory that go far beyond the apparently straight- 
forward economic question. To a ppc that, even 
readers who are not interested in the detailed evidence 
or do not have time to read through it should look 
carefully at chapter 5, iore erpen e explana- 
tions, versions of which can be found in the national 
press almost every week: (1) that Ja sells more 
because the United States is a tired, dedine old hege- 
mon, past its imperial prime; (2) that U.S. firms have 
been handicapped in the 1980s by too strong a dollar 
(though that hardly holds for 1992); (3) that U.S. firms 
have never tried hard enough either to export to Japan 
or to make their products there; and (4) that the Ja 
are unfair and cheat on international and bila agree- 
ments to open their markets. Political scientists will be 
familiar with each of these. 

Encarnation dismisses each of the first three explana- 
tions and argues that the fourth (national character, 
essentially) is far too simplistic. His fifth explanation is 
much the most interesting because it links international 
relations (competitive as they now are for world market 
shares) with national economic policymaking, institu- 
tions, business practices, and structures. Briefly, he 
argues that outside their home grounds, U.S. and Japa- 
nese firms behave much the same. But inside Japan, 
there are many more restrictive practices, more capital 
controls Ss parca in the past), and more obstacles to 
m tions than Japanese firms encounter 
in the United States. The result is that you must look to 
firm-specific factors to explain the relatively few success 
stories. Some of these factors are technological. But 
more often, they turn out to relate to the political skill of 
the management in bargaining with the Japanese bu- 
reaucracy over terms of entry and in building coalitions 
with Japanese suppliers, regional authorities, and other 
potential allies that will oppose the power of the local 
oligopolists. When firms succeed in investing in offshore 
production in Japan, the benefits are soon apparent in 
trade—a point about the intimate connection between 
foreign direct investment patterns and trade flows that a 
great many conventional economists and a good many 
international relations scholars interested in trade have 
persistently overlooked. What Encarnation is saying, 
therefore, is that the rivalry of states cannot be under- 
stood without studying the rivalry of firms—that firms, 
in short, are actors in the international political econ- 
omy, although the structures within w and through 
which they have to operate are partly set by intergov- 
ernmental (as in the United States—Japan 
case) or interparty, interindustry, and interfirm bargain- 
ing and also by bargaining between the agencies of 
governments and industrial (and other) interest groups. 

The outcome for each national economy he calls the 
state’s strategic environmental policy—more significant in 
his view (and mine) than the much more widely dis- 
cussed strategic trade policy. In Japan’s case, the three 
critical components of this strategic environmental pol- 
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icy have been protectionist measures, capital controls, 
and the often restrictive industrial structures. The im- 
portance of the latter, in Encarnation’s view, contests 
the preeminence given by Chalmers Johnson to the 
Japanese state and accords better with the political 
economy work on industrial policy and foreign invest- 
ment of Helen Milner, David Yoffie, and DeAnne Julius. 
But of course, Japanese policy has not been static and 
the account of its evolution in chapter 3 brings out the 
importance of good timing not only in developing coun- 
tries but also in developed ones. Political skill, clearly, 
lay in knowing precisely when, as well as how, to 
moderate import, foreign investment and exchange con- 
trols and switch to more open liberal strategies. In the 

rivalry of states, as well as firms, for world 
market shares, this skill and the agility in performance 
will be crucial. 

In short, there are lessons in this book for policymak- 
ers in government no less than for academics. It has 
reinforced my possibly deviant convictions that poa 
economists have more to learn from economic 
including business history, than from economic mod 
that transnational investment is more significant for 
change than international trade; and that students of 
government (as many of us in Britain prefer to call 
ourselves) have a great deal to learn from the business 
schools. 


European University Institute SUSAN STRANGE 


Danish Neutrality: A Study in the Foreign Policy of a 
Small State. By Carsten Holbraad. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1991. 190p. $48.00. 


The central argument of this book is that the foreign 
policy of modern Denmark, a “small state” in a strate- 
gically exposed position, cannot be fully com ded 
unless seen against “the background of the long tradi- 
tion of Danish neutrality in international conflict’ eu 
To be sure, within NATO and also the European 
munity, the Danes have shown a tendency to withdraw. 
ee RE 
2 June 1992 a support Carsten Holbraad’s 
thesis, namely, that Dahon caution regarding European 
integration is “essentially a late expression of the old 
aversion to engaging in the international politics of the 
European powers” (p. 155). 

Holbraad’s broader P E amore of the neutralist 
behavior (lapsing into passivity or launching into 
moralizing pacifism) of his native country is historically 
rich and logically complex. As a French critic of 
Denmark s foreign policy during the Crimean War ob- 
served, its attitude then was craintif et iste at one 
and the same time (p. 57). Holbraad considers these 
reactions two sides of the same coin, “alternative, and 
complementary, ways of contracting out of the interna- 
tional politics of a given historical situation” (p. 36). He 
does not attempt to specify the conditions deciding how 
this passivity/pacifism coin will flip. He does, however, 
describe the general pattern. Geopolitical “determin- 
ism,” or the Danes’ ultrarealistic a of their 
physical impotence, has been most pronounced at times 
of high or rising tension among great powers; and 
ideological “internationalism,” or their excessively ide- 
alistic pursuit of reform in world politics, has been most 


prominent during periods of détente. 
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As in his earlier studies (The Concert of Europe [1970], 
Superpowers and International ict [1979], and Middle 
Powers in International Politics [1984], Holbraad empha- 
sizes the effects of the structure and state of the world 

Denmark’s future, he s tes, might be 
etermined by a “sandwich model” with the top and 
bottom layers of the current hierarchy of powers coming 
together against the middle (p. 182); that is, a fearful 
Denmark and other small European states might be 
joined by the United States and even a relatively 
Russia today against a united Germany. 

In Danish Neutrality, a single-country study, Holbraad 
more heavily stresses domestic politics, particularly the 
programs and the erships formed by Denmark’s 
old and new political parties. Although public opinion in 
today’s democratic Denmark no doubt still is influenced 
by that country’s categorical “small state” role in the 
international system, it certainly is not, as the Danish 
anti-Maastricht Treaty vote clear, mechanically 
governed by it. 

Like other treatment of current Danish foreign policy, 
Holbraad’s historical analysis of its course from aristo- 
cratic management, to middle-class control, to sed 
domination covers three centuries. He distinguishes 
stages of what he unmistakably judges to be a aoa 
virtual abnegation of policy. From the Great Northern 
War, ending in 1720, until 1807, when Denmark (then 
including Norway) was involved in the Napoleonic 
struggle, the Danish kingdom was able to secure its 
neutral status by partictpating Se in Europe's 
shifting alliances and power balances. This first phase he 
calls neutrality. A second stage, isolated neutrality, 
lasted through World War I. It was marked by Den- 
mark’s accommodation to the rising power of its south- 
ern neighbor, Germany, and also by a narrow focus on 
trade. In the third period, defenceless neutrality, coincid- 
ing with the lifetime of the League of Nations, Den- 
mark's leaders ceased to rely either on their own military 
strength or on forcible collective security. Danish theo- 
reticlans produced an innovative theory (“neoneutral- 
ity’) of preventing war through active cooperation with 
other neutral countries, i involving the remote 
but powerful United States. A brief fourth phase, fol- 
lowing World War I and the traumatic Nazi occupation, 
was an interlude of nonaligned neutrality, when Den- 
mark’s anxious leaders offered their “bridge-building”’ 
services to the (uninterested) new Soviet and American 
superpowers. 

The fifth and current stage, which Holbraad less 
accurately terms latent ity, opened in 1949 with 
Denmark's signing the North Atlantic Treaty which the 
poan Copenhagen felt it had to accept after the 

ure of its attempted mediation of a regional natal 
arrangement among the Nordic countries. 
“Scandinavianism,” which tly did produce 
the Nordic Council of 1952 and the NORDEK customs 
icine debit has persisted and has contributed to the 
resistance to stationing foreign troops or storing 
nuclear weapons on their land. Distant Greenland has 
been less emphatically shielded by Danish protests. 
Holbraad oe ed that the ambiguity of Danish 
tlantic AlHance decisions but with ” 
Te en (Le., laione apenes a latent, or un- 
derlying, Danish neutrality tendency; but this is not 
conclusively demonstrated. He P little Sa 
evidence of current interest among the Danish Caa ny 
neutrality as such (Le., legal theory or 
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Given all that Holbraad shows previous Danish states- 
men and scholars to have done to articulate that doc- 
trine, one might expect him to refer in his analysis of 
Danish foreign policy discussion to earlier Danish advo- 
cacy of neutrality, like Georg Cohn’s the author of the 
original and still relevant Neo-Neutralitet (1937). Perhaps 
such proofs of the “late expression” of “old aversion” 
(Le., present influence of past prejudice) in Danish 
statecraft exist; but they are not given. Holbraad’s book 
does establish, however, the relative greatness of Dan- 
ish statesmanship tradition gone by—in the phrase of 
Horatio in Hamlet (1.1.48), “the majesty of buried Den- 
mark.” 


Fletcher School of Law ALAN K. HENRIKSON 
and Diplomacy 


The Insecurity Dilemma: National of Third 
World States. Edited by Brian L. Job. Boulder: Lynne 
Rienner, 1992. 255p. $35.00. 


This volume is an important addition to the growing 
body of work on security and international politics in the 
developing world. The intellectual challenge is set forth 
in K J. Holsts opening review of the Hterature that 
concludes, “The conceptual aes and theoretical 
approaches developed to study war in the European 
states system and its Cold War progeny are inappropri- 
ate or incomplete for an is of war and i 
problems in the Third World” (p. 51). Brian L. Job has 
assembled a strong set of essays that help fill this gap, 
including reflections by several scholars such as Moham- 
med Ayoob, Robert Jackson, and Barry Buzan, who 
stimulated this reexamination of security studies in the 
developing world by their work over the past decade. In 
addition, Job includes an excellent literature review by 
Holsti and a significant conceptual and empirical study 
of regional izations by Amitav Acharya. Essays on 
militarization by Michael Barnett and Alexander Wendt, 
arms transfers and production by Keith Krause, middle 
powers and mediation by Fen Osler Hampson, and the 
role of superpowers in Third World security by S. Neil 
MacFarlane complete the volume. 

These essa Eneo lehi perei ERREN noe 
concepts and analysis will enhance our understanding 
of national security. The first area of inquiry relates to 
the nature of the state in the developing world and its 
relationship to society. As Ayoob suggests, the process 
of state is far from complete; and, as a result, 
security threats in less developed countries are most 
often internal, rather than external. aptly places 
this issue in the form of two fundamental questions for 
security analysts: Security against what? (placing focus 
on the im ce of internal threats) and Whose secu- 
rity? (pointing to the distinction between state and 
regime in the developing world). 

A second theme that emerges from this collection is 
the importance of new ons of sovereignty and 
the impact of the international system and its norms on 
security in the developing world. Job explores the par- 
adox of the inviolability of the state in a formal sense 
contrasted with its permeability in a practical sense. 
Jackson's contribution builds on his work on quasi-states 
and the of international norms such as sover- 
eignty, international recognition, and nonintervention 
to the survival of weak states in Africa. Jackson points 
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out the irony of an international system that provides 
external security to, and support for, authoritarian gov- 
ernments, while these governments, by their repreasive 
policies, are nsible for internal insecurity. 

A third consideration developed in this collection is 
the importance of the regional level of analysis. As 
Buzan pointed out in his earlier work, as well as in his 
contribution to this volume, regional “security complex- 
es” create the context in which most states and peoples 

e for safety and survival. Buzan traces the histor- 
ical evolution of regi security structures and sug- 
gests that the removal of the Cold War overlay will make 
regional dynamics more important in the future. 

Acharya considers the implications of vulnerable re- 


gimes in weak states on eae haley of regional insti- 


ee ee 
world often find regional security arrangements deka 


for coping with domestic challenges and countering 
threats to regime survival. He provides a detailed anal- 
ysis of the Association of Sou Asian Nations and 
the Gulf Cooperation Council to strengthen his concep- 
tual argument with empirical evidence. 

MacFarlane's analysis of superpower behavior is less 
dated than most other writings done prior to the August 
1991 coup attempt in the Soviet Union. He recognizes 
that the rical of U.S.—Soviet competition in 
world had been broken and presents 
some initial ideas on what the impact of that change 
will be. 

This volume should be read by scholars and students 
interested in security questions and the international 

litics of the developing world generally. The pa 
by Holst, Jackson, Acharya, and Buzan sade eas 
to our understanding of these issues. Ayoob and Mac- 
Farlane develop some of the implications of their earlier 
work, but scholars will find fuller treatment of their 
thinking elsewhere. The chapters by Krause, Barnett 
and Wendt, and n are narrower in focus but 
supplement the others . 

Several themes remain underanalyzed and represent 
an agenda for additional research. The treatment of 
external roles in conflict resolution is limited in this 
volume to Hampson’s focus on middle ers. More 
needs to be written on the conduct and Signa of 
international, regional, and nongovernmental organi 
zations that are playing increased roles on security 
matters as the great disengage from the dev 

world. Finally, it is time to move nd the label 
“Third World’ when analyzing the vast diversity of the 
developing world. As Buzan and others in this volume 
point out, the security concerns of leaders in Benin, 
Guatemala, Iran, , India, Singapore, and 
Jamaica, for example, are extremely diverse and distinc- 
tive. 


Brookings Institution TERRENCE LYONS 


Security with Nuclear Weapons? Different Perspectives 
on National Security. Edited by Regina Cowen Karp. 
London: Oxford University Press, 1991. 396p. $79.00. 


This work is the first of a two-volume research project 
entitled Security Without Nuclear Weapons. The con- 
trast with the actual title of the volume signals, from the 
outset, the fundamental flaw of this edited collection— 
the absence of a common and consistently applied frame- 
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work of analysis to answer the question why states have 
or have not gone nuclear. The of the volume 
hinges then on the individual chapters, which, on the 
whole, are of high quality. The overall product remains, 
however, less than the sum of its individual parts. 

The volume is divided into three sections, correspond- 
ing to whether a state has gone nuclear (the United 
States, the now-defunct Soviet Union, Britain, France, 
and China), remains at the threshold (Argentina and 
Brazil, India and Pakistan, and Israel), or prefers non- 
nuclear status (Canada and Sweden). Each of these state 
groupings represents one chapter (two each for the 
United States and the Soviet Union). Contributors are left 
to their own devices to d their own 
in tion of the causal factors that determined a 

state's decisions on nuclear . Same identify 
factors (Britain), others focus on perception by elites of 
external threats (the United States) or the military- 
industrial complex (Soviet Union). Status (France) or 
irredentism (China) are also seen to play a role. 

While each of these cases is y different and 
merits special attention, it is still puzzling why the 
Stockholm International Peace Research Institute 
aie (ee oot nel a enn ese 
chapters to a shared understanding—or at least 
a clear delineation nae rival schools of thought—about the 
causal factors that have to be manipulated to develop a 
global strategy capable of inducing nuclear states to 
decrease their forces, slow modernization, and rely less 
on nuclear threats in pursuit of their Panas and 
foreign policy objectives while ee threshold 
and nonnuclear states to resist go ear. In the 
abebace oF uchianieton (ela dis py ce now the 

ectations of volume 2 can be realized, viz., to de- 
velop strategies that would assure states to seek security 
by means than nuclear weapons. Two chapters by 
George Quester and Harold Muller defining threshold 
and nonnudear status, respectively, only partially fill 
this vacuum. 

The book also has a dated quality, although composed 
well after abundant signs had already accumulated that 
the Cold War was over and that the Soviet Union was in 
secular decline and at the brink of imminent collapse as 
a state and imperial power. The volume missed the 
opportunity to explain the demise of the Soviet state by 
other factors than external threats and to stress the 
influence of domestic factors (e.g., internal welfare de- 
mands, pressures for political and economic reform, and 
democratization) on the nuclear policies of states, espe- 
cially the Soviet Union. Curlously absent, too, is any 
discussion of such significant threshold states as cae 
Iran, and North Korea, whose nuclear pro 
clearly more conspicuous threats to international stabil. 
ity than those of Canada or Sweden. 

One could also have expected an analysis of the 
potential weakening of constraints on German or Japa- 
nese nonnuclear status precisely because of the funda- 
mental shift from a bipolar to a multipolar system, the 
unraveling of NATO, the potential diminishing attrac- 
tiveness of the American_Japanese alliance in the post- 
Cold War era, and the perceptible and spreading rena- 
tionalization of state foreign policies. Excellent chapters 
by Stuart Croft and Phil Wiliams (Britain) and Gerald 


Segal (China), and a serviceable one by Klaus Schubert . 


(France) show that these middle powers give no indica- 
tion that they will appreciably cut their nuclear forces or 
relax their modernization programs in the near future. 
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They suggest that new long-term, systemic pressures 
may be in train to prompt Berlin and Tokyo to rethink 
their nuclear policies. One can hope that volume 2 will 
correct for these gaps in analysis and gapping holes in 
coverage. 

The chapters by Wiliam Kincade and Robert Art on 
the United States and that by Sergey Koulik on the 
Soviet Union provide informed tours d’horizon of the 
evolution of nuclear policies of these states. Koulik’s 
furnishes arresting details about the Soviet nuclear pro- 
gram during and immediately after World War II that 
support the thesis that Moscow was well on the way to 
an indigenously produced bomb without the need of 
foreign spies. If quarrel must be found with Kincade and 
Art, it turns more on their interpretation of the causes of 
the U.S. nuclear policies than on any failure on their part 
to cover the required terrain. Neither fully reconciles the 
seeming paradox underlying their analyses of chronic 
elite dissensus in the United States over nuclear policies 
at an announced level of policy through much of the 
postwar period (which both perceptively describe) and 
the remarkable continuity of U.S. operational nuclear 
policies, crystallized in the high priority assigned to 
military targets in the Single Integrated Operational 
Plan, in sustained and successful efforts to upgrade and 
modernize U.S. nuclear forces, in Washington’s persis- 
tent attachment to first-use doctrines and to damage- 
limiting, escalation control strategies (signified by a 
MAD+++ posture) and in the relentless search for a 
superior warfighting and bargaining stance vis-a-vis the 
Kremlin. Art’s reply is to dismiss the policy relevance of 
operational continuity in a note. 

Both authors also let the Kennedy-McNamara régime 
off the hook as major contributors to the massive build 
up of U.S. offensive nuclear forces and to the articulation 
of MAD+++. There is a distinction without much 
difference between the early Reagan—Weinberger and 
Kennedy-McNamara rationales for nuclear weapons. 
Sighted too, in the analysis is the crucial influence of 
systemic aims, shared by Democratic and Republican 
administrations (save perhaps for the Nixon years). Both 
chapters might have been strengthened by incorporat- 
ing the systemic perspective sensibly developed in the 
chapter on Britain. 

Kincade and Art imply that the United States was a 
status quo power. A strong case can be made that the 
evolution of U.S. nuclear strategy and record of U.S. 
interventions around the globe suggest that the United 
States acted more as a revolutionary, than as a satiated, 
power. If so, America’s MAD+++ strategy (a war- 
winning counterforce strategy was never possible) can 
be viewed not only as the result of elite compromises on 
operational nuclear policies and deterrence within the 
ruling coalition of the U.S. security community (where 
new weapons as often as not drove strategy, rather than 
the reverse) but.also as a response to shared global aims 
of domestic elites determined to win the Cold War and 
to create an international system to reflect their values 
and interests and, in the bargain, to win elections and 
gain influence and ascendance within American deci- 
sion-making circles. 
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Grand Strategies in War and Peace. Edited by Paul the theoretical guidance of other approaches. Broad 


Kennedy. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1991. 
228p. $25.00. 


The present volume can be seen as a form of follow-on 
study to Kennedy’s The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers, 
seeking to present, elaborate, and apply the concept of 
grand strategy to a set of case studies dealing with great 

powers. Kennedy attempts to define and 
Grand setea in the Geeting haper ad pr it to 
the American ence in the tenth, and last, chapter. 
Three studies of British grand strategy make up chapters 
2-4, followed by five chapters on the “Continental 
Sealers len ag aarti abi 

and clarity of focus, with chapters on the Roman 
Empire, the decline of imperial Spain, the “military 
heritage of modern Germany” across a broad time span, 
France in 1914 and 1940, and the Soviet Union. 

Kennedy succinctly notes the purpose of the vol- 
ume—“to t the reader with historical case studies 
of ‘grand strategy’; that is to say, with assessments of 
the success or failure with which various powers of 
a E O EAE ee political, eco- 

aya araa aims and thus to preserve their 
anp kei in (p. ix). Unfortunately, this brief 
statement of strategy (laborsted in chap. 1) also 
provides an idea of the overly ambitious task aseigned'to 
the volume’s central concept. I wish to assess the value 
to political scientists interested in the study of interna- 
tional relations, and y international conflict, of 
this volume by historians (with two exceptions). 

The core of such an assessment must be the meaning 


and utility of the concept of strategy. Following 
Edward Mead Earle and Liddell Hart, Kennedy ts 
grand strategy as a way to relate means to : “The 
crux of grand strategy therefore in policy, that is, in 
the capacity of the nation’s leaders to all 
of the elements, both military and non- , for the 

tion and enhancement of the nation’s -term 


(that is, in wartime and best interests” (p. 5; 
emphasis original). “All of the elements” include the full 
use and assessment of di 7 questions of national 
will, morale, and poli culture; and the full range of 
economic resources, including industry, finance, man- 
power, and wealth. 

It is obvious that in attempting to deal with this 
E Kennedy is continuing themes and issues 

in The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers. The concept 
returns to the linkages between economic resources, 
military capability, and the costs of defense. It returns to 
questions of diplomacy, resources, and priorities—that 
is, the constituent elements of “overstretch,” a central 
component in Kennedy’s explanation of the process of 
great e ascendance and decline. 

At same time, it is also obvious that stra 
is related to significant areas of interest to students of 
international relations: the meaning and measurement 
of power, the role of alliances, the relationship of power 
to military and diplomatic success, the relationship 
between domestic and foreign politics, and the rele- 
vance of such broad perspectives as realism, rational 
choice, and bureaucratic politics. 

What appear to be strengths of grand strategy, how- 
ever, are its major weaknesses. As a concept, what does 
grand strategy add to well-established concepts, mod- 
els, or frameworks in international relations? As noted, 
the concept is too broad, tries to do too much, and lacks 


frameworks that integrate acroas various levels of anal- 
ysis exist, for , in Rosenau’s pretheory and in 
the geopolitical work of the sien oe sah at 
and environed unit. (These approaches apply 


larly to chapters 1, 7, and 8). The co: eae 
licles to means—resources is the heart of ex- 
utility and other rational choice approaches (from 
cabal ger theoretic work, to Alison's Model I, to 
realist formulations). Problems of resource 
extracion—control over resources—and its conse- 
quences for control over actors and outcomes are central 
to the literature on power and influence (and well 
AoE in de ae of Organski and K ). Prob- 
lems with organizational parochialism an re 
procedures (as seen in the studies on the Roman Em- 
, Germany, and the Soviet Union) are well handled 

Allison’s Organizational Process Model II, especially 
as contrasted to the Rational Actor Model I. 

In sum, while d strategy appears to be about liow 
military policy relates to overall governmental domestic 
and foreign policy, it does not specify any of the ways in 
which these things should be related. It lacks the theo- 
retical specificatlons that other conceptual models, 
frameworks, and formulations provide. Indeed, none of 
cen git Ma A EE ip dete eget ars 
strategy. The studies do, however, attempt to ap ee 
aed ET ne O understanding 

E A hoe ee 

which have moved from what Lijphart has 

e a ae aie to eee euiie ce 

studies and that now have the potential to be used by 

the informed reader in the role of either h esis- 

paars case studies or what Eckstein called 
c case studies. 


University of South Carolina HARVEY STARR 


E ne Oe ee ee 
and the Cold War. By Mel 
Lefer. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1902. 


689p. $29.95. 


A of Power will be of immense value to 
scholars interested in the grand strategy of the Truman 
administration. Leffler has combined a solid grasp of 
secondary material with a comprehensive and very 
carefully documented analysis sources, in- 
cluding a vast array of previously ed documents. 
The result is not only a more complete record of U.S. 
policymakers’ about national security but also a 
more nuanced and sophisticated reconstruction of their 
concerns and objectives. 

Leffler convincingly argues that policymakers believed 
that U.S. national security required “an external envi- 
ronment compatible with their domestic vision of a good 
society” (p. 13). The lessons drawn from the rise of 
fascism, the Depression, and World War Il were that 
closed economic and political systems were not only 
incompatible with “the nation’s core values” and the 
viability of the U.S. political economy but also created 
the potential for military threats that could grow into 
global wars of attrition if countries with 
gained control of areas with significant human and 
material resources. U.S. policymakers believed the So- 
viet Union created exactly that kind of threat because it 
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combined “a totalitarian regime, a rival ideology, and 
security interests” with “overw 
power on the Eurasian land mass” adjacent to the most 
important industrial and economic centers outside of 
North America (pp. 3, 515-16). Since Soviet poli 
ers were believed to have concluded that 
lose a globel war with the United States if they tried to 
take Japan or Western Europe by force, the immediate 
threat was not military but economic and political. The 
suffering created by World War II and its aftermath 
might lead people in Europe and Northeast Asia to reject 
the Western model, accept communism, and turn to the 
Soviet Union for leadership. Germany and Japan were 
regarded as the key states in rebuilding these two 
regions and preventing the spread of communism in 
Eurasia. The military and political implications of the 
economic rehabilitation of Germany and Japan fright- 
ened not only the Soviets but also countries in E 
and Asia that were central to the success of the Western 
system. The fears of those that the United States wanted 
to keep in the Western system were met by alHances and 
other security arrangements designed to demonstrate 
that the Federal Republic of Germany and Japan were 
firmly in the Western camp. These efforts inevitably 
worsened the ed threat to the Soviet Union. In 
short, the policy initiatives necessary to rehabilitate 
Germany and Japan, reassure the other key states in 
Europe and Asia, and use those as the cores of a 
bal system compatible with Western values simply 
id not “allow for a of reassurance” toward the 
Soviet Union (p. 516). Subsequently, the creation of the 
People’s Republic of China and the start of the Korean 
war dramatically increased the stress on the economic 
and strategic importance of the Third World (the “‘pe- 
riphery”’). Indeed, he argues it was largely concerns 
about the periphery that generated the massive in- 
creases in conventional and strategic weapons in the last 
years of the Truman administration. 

Leffler’s reconstruction of U.S. policymakers’ thinking 
raises substantial questions about the adequacy of some 
of our most widely used texts and the designs 
used to analyze the U.S.-Soviet competition. Existing 
scholarship frequently focuses on the military aspects of 
the Cold War and stresses U.S.—Soviet cy. Lef- 
fler’s work clarifies the crucial role of global economic 
objectives in U.S. grand strategy and the catalytic effects 
on individual policy initiatives of exchange crises, bal- 
ance-of-payments problems, and fears that Europe and 
Japan might lose access to Third World resources. Fur- 
thermore, because one of the most important goals of 
U.S. grand strategy was “the recreation of er centers 
in Western Europe and Northeast Asia” and because it 
was believed that those areas needed access to the Third 
World economically to generate political ied 
through economic growth, U.S. policymakers were of- 
ten “more concerned with social, political, and economic 
developments outside of the Soviet Union than with 
events in Russia” (p. 261). Treatments of the Cold War 
that pay scant attention to these linkages are likely to be 
seriously flawed. 

My prin reservation is that the theoretical 

ts Eee T pe i 


story he tells. While the tite and the emphasis on 
preponderance are drawn from Nitze and who 
advised Acheson, the meaning of preponderance shifts 
in significant ways. We are told that U.S. policy “initial- 
ly . . . meant preponderance only in a defensive sense: 
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[preventing] . . . the Kremlin [from] gain[{ing] control 
over the preponderant resources of Eurasia” (pp. 15-16). 
Sanita pone ba ocean ae Gee 
erant power,’ ’ but “preponderance did not mean 
sear etre (p. 19). Indeed, hd econ ade often ap- 
more as the consequence of the effort to support 
bey tues around the Ae hori than as the of 
grand strategy. Furthermore, he concludes 
ing with the allies, U.S. were careful not to 
“dictate” (p. 500). This sense of accomodation within the 
West is so strong that Leffler talks as ently about 
Western preponderance as U.S prepondero (e.g., 
p. 364). Elsewhere, however, the emp shifts back to 
the military dimension and the ability of the United 
States to “dominate the escalatory cycle” (p. 443). For 
preponderance to be a valuable concept, the issue areas, 
actors, and power relationships involved need to be 
handled more precisely and systematically. 

Similar ambiguities exist in other central . The 
idea of risk taking is crucial (pp. ix-x); but risk 
taking is sometimes linked to the probability of policy 
failure, it is often used as a surrogate for highly compet- 
ittve policies. This ambiguity is particularly troublesome 
because one of Leffler’s most important conclusions is 
that during the immediate postwar period, U.S. policy- 

Hcles 


judgment that while they were often wise in their 
erstanding of what was at stake in Eurasia, “it was 
their prudence that seems most striking” (p. 498). But 
they were also sometimes quite foolish, particularly in 
the Third World after 1949-50. Unfortunately, risk tak- 
ing is used here to mean else, namely, 
policies that had a high probability of failure and for 
which the consequences of failure were grave. 

These shifts in meaning, along with some important 
ambiguities in the wording used to make summary 
points about the nature of the Soviet threat and the 
coherence of U.S. policy, increase the chances that 
readers who rely on excerpts or do not read will 
miss the subtleties in the overall interpretation. t is 
particularly likely to occur in the early sections, where 
readers’ interpretations are more dependent on what 
they bring to the book. Fortunately, when aig a 
further into the book, the quality of the historical schol- 
arship is so high that the narrative overcomes the 
ambiguities in the key terms. The conclusion, moreover, 
is direct, clear, and effective. 


Colorado State University ALAN C. LAMBORN 


Friendly Tyrants: An American Dilemma. Edited by 
Daniel Pipes and Adam Garfinkle. New York: St. 


This book focuses on a persisting tension between 
idealist and realist approaches to statecraft—how to deal 
with nations whose governments are not accountable to 
their citizens. Until the Bolshevik Revolution in 1917, the 
United States followed the precedent, established by 
Thomas Jefferson, to te recognition of a nation 
from a al of its internal politics. The perceived 
needs of the Cold War brought the United States into 
cordial and supportive relations—sometimes even alli- 
ances—with régimes that ranged from the moderately 
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repressive (e.g., Mexico) to the highly authoritarian and 
genocidal (e.g., Saddam Hussein’s Iraq during the 1980s 
and up to the day before the invasion of Kuwait on 2 

1990). The end of the Cold War may eliminate 
such simplistic litmus tests as “authoritarian versus 
totalitarian” (or that it is enough for a nation to be 
anti-Soviet); but it has not eliminated tyrants or 
the dilemma of how to deal with them. 

Fri Tyrants, the result of a three-year project 
funded by the Bradley Foundation at the Foreign Policy 
Research Institute, includes 19 case studies, mostly by 
authors with some tal, as well as academic, 
experience. The 9 cases in section 1, organized chrono- 
logically, deal with U.S. policies toward Vietnam, 
Greece, Nicaragua, Iran, Argentina, Haiti, and the Phil- 
tppines. The second set of 10 cases, grouped into four 
geographical clusters (Latin America, East Asia, Africa, 
and the Middle East/Southwest Asia), focus on Chile, 
Paraguay, Mexico, South Korea, Taiwan, Indonesia, 

Africa, Zaire, Jordan, and Pakistan. Several other 
chapters provide a “framework” for the case studies, a 
“historical reckoning,” reflections on the friendly tyrant 
dilemma, and a concluding “policy primer.” 

Owing to the continuing relevance of the friendly 
tyrant dilemma, an effort to examine how it has played 
out in a series of case studies is to be welcomed. 
Unfortunately, the results are quite disa ting. 
There are, to be sure, some strong cha . For exam- 
ple, the cases on Iran (by Barry Rubin) and the Phili 
pines (Theodore Friend) are am the best and ‘ 
Friendly Tyrant Dilemma Today” (Michael Mandel- 
baum) and a sober “policy primer” (Richard Haass) also 
stand out. On balance, however, the book is seriously 
flawed in five oe respects. 

First, the initial chapter, which was intended to lay 
out a “framework” for the case studies, does not do so 
effectively. Thus, it is hardly surprising that there is a 
good deal of variance in the cases themselves. For 
almost two decades, Alexander George and his col- 
leagues have demonstrated how to undertake poli 
relevant case studies In a systematic manner. Unfortu- 
nately, that accumulated experience is tompletely 
overlooked in this ect. The weakest of the cases, on 
Nicaragua and the collapse of the Somoza regime, can 
perhaps be excused because the author passed away 
prior to completing his contribution. It is not clear how 
much the chapter was subsequently improved by the 
editors. 

Second, the selection of cases represents some genu- 
Ee lost ge pl ape For example, the Middle East 

in “friendly tyrants” of immense importance to 
the ie Unie States, notably Saudi Arabia. It would also 
have been fascinating to have a chapter on American 
policy toward Saddam Hussein's nee uring the decade 
prior to this invasion of Kuwait. Although complete 
details of American support for, and assistance to, Iraq 
will not become available for some time, there was 
certainly enough information when this project started 
to permit the case to be included. Because Iraq repre- 
sents the paradigmatic example of a core realist a ne: 
rism (“My enemy’s enemy is my friend”), it would 
required a Proj ject with strong realist predilections j 
undertake a “hard case.’ 

Third, there are strong biases in some cha that 
sometimes get in the way of serious and le analy- 
sis. For example, the chapter on “historical reckoning” 
gets off to a strong start with an interesting diagnosis of 
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the impact of American culture and society on its diplo- 
macy. Unfortunately, it then degenerates into a tired 
and tiresome tirade against liberals in the media and 
Congress. Congressional “meddling” in foreign affairs is 
criticized in several chapters; but the most egregious 
recent examples of such meddling (Senator Jesse 
Helms’s forays into foreign policy that have sometimes 
left the United States without an ambassador in key 
nations because he put. appointments by Presidents 
Reagan and Bush on hold) somehow escapes attention. 

Fourth, a stronger sense of history would have 
avoided an overdose of what historians call “‘present- 
ism.” The discussion of current congressional activism 
does not even mention the Versailles Treaty confronta- 
tion, the neutrality legislation of the 1930s, or the near- 
success of the Bricker Amendment. Similarly, the attack 
on politics in current congressional h fails even to 
note the Nye hearings on World War I, the ead on 
the Pearl Harbor disaster, the Truman—MacArthur hear- 
ings, or Senator McCarthy’s hearings on “un-American 
activities” in W n. 

Fifth, there is a studious avoidance of systematic data. 
In the initial chapter, Howard Wiarda ts a scheme 
for measuring the degree of y; but his colleagues 
pay litte attention to it. lic opinion is frequently 
attacked without addressing some basic questions: What 
are the policy-relevant measures of c opinion? Do 
the many polls tell us anything worth knowing? 

Finally, there are a few nitpicks. Since the volume was 
published on 25 November 1991, it might have been 
appropriate to acknowledge that the Sandinista regime 
in Nicaragua peacefully relinquished office after elec- 
tions about a year-and-a-half earlier. Also, more care 
might have Aip a useful index. For example, as 
important a leader as F. W. deKlerk, frequently men- 
tioned in the South Africa case, does not appear therein. 

Perhaps the most unfortunate result of this book is 
that it will provide ample ammunition for critics of case 
studies. Such studies can play a significant role in 
enhancing our understanding of forel pon aa and in 
im the quality of policy; but k erodes, 

er than sustains, the case for case studies. 

mt is not quite clear to whom this volume will wil appeal: 
The cases studies do not provide enough new 
tion or analytical insight to engage the interest of in- 
formed readers, either academic or governmental. The 
cases might be used for teaching but better studies of 
many of the same episodes are available from the John F. 
Kennedy School at Harvard and the Pew Case Study 


Program at Georgetown. 


Duke University Ore R. HoLstI 


Intermediaries in International Conflict. By Thomas 
Princen. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992. 
263p. $29.95. 


This book is a “must read” for students of interna- 
tional negotiation and conflict resolution. Princen has 
systemati sag peer a dimension of international 
negotiation that traditionally has been explored ake 

ee ee ee 

role mediators play in managing international conflict. 

The author introduces an imaginative framework for 
understanding the role of intermediaries in international 
conflict and applies this framework to four case studies 
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of asa mee intervention: Jimmy Carter's mediation 
between Israel and E at Camp David in 1977-79; 
Teddy Roosevelt's tion between Russia and Japan 
in 1904-5; Pope John Paul N's mediation between Ar- 
gentina and Chile in 1978-84; and efforts by the 

zation of African Unity (OAU), the British, the 
Quakers to mediate in the Civil War in 1967-70. 

Princen’s central t is that the impact of medi- 
ation is directly rela to the bargaining relationship the 
mediator has with the disputants. “Principal” mediators 

he ee canis at baad tien oar 

pe resources to bear on the parties to the 
dispute; in other words, they have substantial bargain- 
ing power. “Neutral” mediators, in contrast, have no 
interests (direct or indirect) in the issues under dispute; 
and little bargaining power. They can, however, provide 

a “low-risk ana ’ conducive to compromise. 
inimene can reconfigure a make propos- 
als, and bargain with disputants the use of 
pooled information. 

Princen makes a convincing argument that the roles of 
both principal and neutral mediators are dynamic: they 
evolve as partictpate. For example, neutral media- 
tors rely primarily on information management to inftu- 
ence disputants. The more information they elicit, how- 
ever, the greater their bargaining power and the more 
they behave like principals. Principals begin as fellow 

but attempt to shift to a facilitator role over 
time in order to obtain information necessary to promote 
their interests, as well as those of the tants. 

This volume represents an original contribution to the 
literature on international negotiation. The author com- 
bines a conceptual appren mi to understanding the role 
of mediators with the method of structured, focused 
comparison to produce a rich analysis that highlights the 
complexities associated with international mediation. 


Moreover, the selection of cases ghts the role of 
nonstate mediators (the Vatican, OAU, and the 
Quakers)—actors who may assume y impor- 


tant roles in the post-Cold War world. 

including the Portsmouth case, the author adds a “his 
torical dimension to his analysis and thus frees the book 
from constraints associated with the post-World War II 
perspective adopted by much of the recent writing on 
international negotiation and conflict resolution. 

In my view, the most important contribution of this 
book is that the author examines the political context of 
international mediation. The author's on the needs 
and interests of the intermediary, as well as those of the 

tants, is evident throughout the book but summa- 
rized most effectively in the concluding chapter, where 
he introduces the concept of “two-way negotiating,” 
that is, ig across the table” and “negotiation 
back home 224). But an understanding of the 
domestic A of negotiation is not sufficient to ex- 
plain the success or failure of mediation. Princen rightly 
ts out that scholars need to focus on the relationship 
een systemic and domestic factors, as well as the 
role of the intermediary, in explaining the success or 
failure of mediation. 

Princen’s focus on politics ly leads to a ‘‘mess- 
ier” analysis than some wo like. In fact, this book 
may be criticized by some scholars because of its “on the 
one hand, on the other hand” tone. In my view, 
however, the author has successfully confronted the 
challenge of dealing with the politics of international 
mediation. Rather produce a simplistic analysis of 
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the lem that neglects politics, he has elected to 

ght the complexities of mediation as a political 
process. The fact that he has not answered all of the 
questions he raises about the role of mediators should 


not be silo papel him. 

The au s concluding chapter raises two questions 
that merit further attention. First, Princen suggests that 
domestic politics both imposes constraints on, and offers 
Ki Shine rain to, international mediators. He needs to 

this discussion, perhaps through two or three 
scenarios illustrating both the and contributing 
effects of domestic politics on international mediation. 
Second, although this book was published in 1992, the 
JN does not Tara address the implications of 
his analysis on the role of mediators in the -Cold 
War world. The end of the lar system, in 
relationships among nations, rise of nonstate actors, 
and the broadening of the international policy debate 
from strictly political-military concerns to Seong 
e and public health matters raise 
cant questions about the role of mediation in interna- 
tional affairs. More attention should be devoted to the 
role of mediation in this new environment. Princen’s 
book provides a good place to start. 


Georgia Institute of Technology Linna P. BRADY 


Covert Action: Practices, Contexts, and Pol- 
icles of Covert Coercion Abroad in International and 
American Law. By W. Michael Reisman and James E. 
Baker. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992. 250p. 
$28.50. 


In spite of its ttle, this book is as much about the legal 
status of coercive intervention in the affairs of other 
ET a A a in the chapter on 
U.S. domestic law. The book es a very interesting 
argument about changes in norms regarding both pro- 
active and retaliatory intervention. It focuses most of its 
attention (six of seven chapters) on international law. 
The discussion is unusual in that it is enriched by explicit 
examinations not only of the military mode but also of 
economic, diplomatic, and ideological means of influ- 
encing both states and nonstate actors. A mark of its 
intellectual integrity is that its concluding list of policy 
guidelines for covert activities will make neither conser- 
vatives nor liberals completely happy 

This book should not be approached with the assump- 
tion that it provides an uncontroverted view of the state 
of the international legal regime on covert activity, even 
though the first two chapters purport to introduce, for 
nonspecialists, important concepts about the nature and 
development of international law and covert activities. 
Reisman and Baker are pro ts of a “contextual” 
approach to international law. Thus, they argue that 


lawfulness is . . . determined by contextual analysis: who is 

using a particular strategy, in what context, for what pur- 

pose, by what procedures, where and how, with what 
commensurance to the precipitating event, with what degree 

of discrimination m targeting, and with what effects as a 

sanction and what peripheral effects on general political 

legal, and economic processes.” (p. 25) 

The authors describe their methodology as a “type of 
modern natural law” (ibid.). Major actors and laudatory 
purposes are given special weight in determining what 
is lawful. The authors thus blend many of the assump- 
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tions of what David S. Scheffer has called the neorealist 
and behavioral schools in his contribution to Louis 
Henkin and his colleagues collection of more diverse 
viewpoints, Right v. Might (1991). 

The contextual approach yields a very different con- 

a on of how international law is made (and thus of 

t it contains) from that of traditionalists such as 
William R. Slomanson, in his Fundamental Perspectives on 
International Law (1990). For example, to cite only two of 
the most consequential differences from the traditional- 
ists, Reisman and Baker do not consider as legally 
binding much of what traditionalists would regard as 
treaty law, except when the essential states actually and 
regularly act in conformity with a treaty. They reject 
even more soundly traditionalists’ view that to be con- 
sidered customary international law, one of the ele- 
ments of a pattern of behavior must be the presence of 
opinio juris, that is, behavior executed with a sense that it 
is rooted in a binding norm. A traditionalist would say 
that their contextual approach leaves out a very impor- 
tant element of the context: in a world without an 
enforcing authority, states and other actors sometimes 
act for political and strategic reasons in ways that they 
know very well do not conform to international law. 

The emphasis on important actors’ “operational code” 
as opposed to “myth system” (p. 24) yields a premier 
position in making law for the United States and, more 
controversially, even for the new post-Cold War Russia, 
since these two countries are key actors in the interna- 
tional system. When hierarchy and codes inferred from 
behavior combine with their normative assumptions, 
Reisman and Baker find a international legal regime on 
intervention (particularly covert intervention) that is 
asymmetrically more permissive of U.S. action than 
most traditionalists could accept. 

The reader who accepts the initial premises will prob- 
ably be persuaded by the arguments, since this is a 
tightly reasoned (though terse) book. For example, Re- 
isman and Baker argue that since 1945 the developing 
countries have attempted to raise the threshold for 
allowable self-defense by states from the United Nations 
Charter’s “armed attack” up to something resembling 
an armed attack by a regular military invasion. While 
low-intensity and covert intervention are regarded as 
ilegal, not permitting a forcible encourages 
low-intensity options and incursions by nonstate actors 
with territorial bases in other states, because it does not 
permit a legal military response by the wronged party. 
Reisman and Baker say that this attempt to change law 
has not been successful, in spite of its widespread 
acceptance by many of the states in the world even 
application in several International Court of Justice 
cases, because it has not been accepted by the essential actors 
in the system (1.e., primarily, the U.S.) The conclusion 
follows from the premises, but the premises are contro- 
versial. 

This book would be more satisfying if it were more 
Oe ee ee E 
ing 106 pages include a Hst of allegations of covert 
activity referred to the United Nations Security Council 
from 1969 to 1988, copious endnotes, an annotated 
bibliography, and an index. Each of these is useful in its 
own right; but much more connective and explanatory 
fiber in the text explicating more carefully how the 
general conclusions at the end of chapters are related to 
the theory and the case material would make this book 
both more readable and ultimately more persuasive. The 
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shortness of the text also means that important substan- 
tive matters have inevitably been skimmed, others omit- 
ted, while the treatment of the cases on which the 
conclusions depend is brief in the extreme. This is a 
pea problem in a book using contextual analysis. 

erall, however, in spite of its limitations, I would 
recommend that anyone with a serious interest in inter- 
vention, especially covert intervention, take a look at 
this provocative volume. 


George Mason Untversity FRANCES V. HARBOUR 


Power and Leadership in International Bargaining: The 
Path to the Camp David Accords. By Shibley Telhami. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1990. 280p. 
$40.00. 


When Anwar Sadat announced that he would visit 
Jerusalem to seek peace with Israel in 1977, the move 
surprised virtually e. Shibley Telhami’s book 
asks why Egypt concluded a separate peace with Israel 
at the expense of its relations with other Arab states and 
seeks to explain the specific terms of the Camp David 
accords. Among other things, Telhami analyzes the 
foreign policy priorities of Egypt and Israel and summa- 
rizes the perceptions and goals the United States, Israel, 
and Egypt brought to Camp David. He argues that more 
than anything else, the distribution of military and 
economic power among states explains why Israel and 
Egypt concluded a peace n a 

According to T has striven to lead the 
other Arab states, and “ee has sought to separate 
Egypt from the Arab coalition. Israel has also tried to 
protect its alliance with the United States and to prevent 
Egypt from dra too close to Washington. In this 
setting, the arrival of strategic parity between the super- 
powers and the subsequent relaxation of Cold War 
tensions gave Egypt more freedom to align with either 
one superpower or the other. Further, Egypt's economic 
importance in the region declined as oil wealth accrued 
to other Arab states. These changes, Telhami suggests, 
made Egypt more willing to accept the consequences of 
seeking peace with Israel under the auspices of the 
United States. 

Telhami’s exposition of Egypt's and Israel's foreign 

priorities and motivations is thorough and based 
on close acquaintance with the region’s history. His 
argument is scholarly and balanced, ties to be 
valued in research on the Arab-Israeli conflict. For all of 
its strengths, a serious drawback of Telhami’s argument 
is that he overemphasizes the role of global and regional 
power balances as explanatory factors and underempha- 
sizes the role that territorial conquest and loss play in 
shaping states’ calculations about relative power. $ 
cifically, Telhami pean E the fun ental 
that Israel possessed land and E Pilea tt 
back. In pe neni geo argument implies Egypt 
would have made peace with Israel even if Traa had not 
occupied the Sinai. This view is mistaken. The interna- 
tional factors Telhami delineates influenced perceptions 
and set the essential context for Egyptian-lsraeli rela- 
tions, but Israel’s control of the Sinal is central to 
explaining Egyptian policy. 

An explanation of Egypt's policies that disconnects its 
motives from its territorial concerns has wandered too 
far from reality and paid too high a price for theoretical 
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. Telhami is right to say that changes in regional 
and international power balances affected avatars 8 oa 
ments about what actions were necessary an 
succeed, but he needs to show how these 
affected Egypt's overri interest in the Sinai. We 
know that Egypt tried to advantage of these shifts, 
or at least prevent them from obstacles in the 
pursuit of its central objective. Egypt’s problem was that 
it could not get the Sinai back on its own, so it had to 
decide whose help to get and what costs it was willing to 
pay. It had three main sources of help: the Soviet Union, 
other Arab countries, and the United States. The Soviet 
Union could help with weapons, but not in sufficient 
amounts. Other Arab countries could help with money, 
but Egypt balked at the conditions attached and did not 
want to become abjectly dependent on the wealthy Arab 
states. The United States could help with diplomacy, but 
seeking assistance there meant renouncing the use of 
force against Israel and forgoing the assistance of both 
the Soviet Union and other Arab states. rer: the 
capabilities and interests of other countries 
Egypťs foreign policy calculations a great deal; but its 
moves toward peace turned on the primary goal of 
recovering its land, not (as Telhami suggests) on a 
long-range plan to restore Egypt to leadership of the 
‘Aba world. For both Egypt and Israel, judgments about 
relative power and about how best to pursue their own 
interests were more closely tied to questions of territory 
and to the immediate imperatives of security than Tel- 
hami allows. 

When Telhami turns to the specific terms of the peace 
treaty, he criticizes Sadat for the mistakes he made 
pai De the negotiations leading to the on at mae 
a Begin, by contrast, used an R apis 
and legalistic style to protect Isra 
to deal with the Palestinians in the West Bank and Gaza. 
Yet Begin’s gains came at a high cost, for his stubborn- 
ness alienated both Carter and Sadat; and in 
his government's hardline policies toward the Palestin- 
ians seem self-defeating. Whether Sadat could have 
done better is problematic. Telhami is correct when he 
argues that Sadat was not a shrewd negotiator by 
conventional standards. Given his country’s military 
inferiority, however, his achievement is remarkable. He 
could not make peace with Israel without alienating his 
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Arab allies, and he could not get the Sinai back without 
making peace. No amount of hard bargaining would 
have lowered the price he had to pay for concluding the 
deal, namely, ostracism from the Arab League. Hence, 
Sadat did not lose much by virtue of his uous 
bargaining style. His allies would not join him in the 
peace treaty he negotiated, and a separate peace would 
and did force Egypt out of the coalition of Arab states. 

To sum up, Telhami maintains that the major shifts in 
Egypt's foreign policy, such as Sadat’s peace initiative 
toward Israel, occurred largely as the result of interna- 
tional variables, not domestic and factors. I 
think Sadat’s character as a leader may indeed have been 
critical, Haein cota point is that Telhami formu- 
lates his er uae too broadly. Egypt 
persistently rej the sta o after 1967 not prima- 
rily because its Sakae haa eclined or because the 
Soviet Union's had risen but because it had lost territory 
to Israel. Telhami writes that long-term changes in the 
international system led to the Egyptian-Israell peace, 
S egg cle ctor E ERT a 

it had come through the 1967 war with its 

rders intact. E s response to the various regional 

and internatio that took place during the 

1970s would been different had it not had as its primary 
objective the repatriation of the Sinai desert. 

A scholarly account of the Camp David process that is 
rich in and human interest has yet to be written. 
Telhami writes in the positivist, mainstream tradition of 
political sclence; and within this tradition, his book 
contributes to our knowledge of the environment that 
helped to shape the Camp David negotiations. Still, the 
book disappaints, because it does not tell the of the 
Camp David accords in a way that holds the reader's 
interest. Details about ities and events are not 
developed even though the author had access to many 
resources in the Middle East that most Western scholars 
could not hope to obtain. Yet Telhami does subject 
Egyptianisraeli relations to a rigorous analysis. Despite 
the book’s flaws, its theoretical nt is solidly 
grounded and its use of evidence impressive. For that, 
Telhami deserves credit. 
Olin Center for STEVEN GREFFENIUS 
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Representatives, Quantum Politics is a 
bold, ambitious and urgent call to a new 
politics, one to match the new physics: ' 
This is a call to a politics of connection, 
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honors our whole mind and whole planet. 


"I can testify that Bill Bryant's insights 
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in the human spirit. It is here the 
transformation starts."—-Ken Nelson, State 
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nomstigmitizing governmental benefits to needy 

enormous energy, a fine sense 
of narrate, and a of histoncal data to her task * 
Beknap $34.95 cloth 


The Ethics of Autmentidiy 
Charles Taylor 


“Charles Taylor Is a of broad reach and 
many talents, but his most striking talent is a gift for 
ee ea cultures, and philosophies 
fo one another [This book] urges us io think more subtle 
nn by but the final chapter urges us info the polling 

and into our town meetings If the modem word 
ts to live up fo tts polenhal, we the cifizenry will have to 
work att” —Alan Ryan, New York Times Book Review 
$17 95 doth 


The Dependency 
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scholarly communtty * 
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Kuwait's Elusive Frontier with Iroq 


David H. Finnie 

In a fucad and measured account of a complex histoncal 
and geographic drama that:culminated in Operation 
Desert Som, David Finne elucidates the long Kuwartr 
frog: border dispute and lays Saddam Hussein's dubr 
ous Cam to rest He also roses larger quesions about 
European colonialism and the creation of new nabonrstakes 
1n the Middle East in the ninelganth and iwenheth caniuries 
$29 95 doth 


The Political Economy of 
Postwar Europe 


lames F. Holifield 

This hmely study of the recent migration hdes explores 
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the rise of imm. in postwar Europe and the Un 
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of the globalization of labor markets and the expansion 
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races France, Germany, and the United States are 
chosen for because their expenence illustrates the 
dilemma that liberal sates must face when frying to 
control imm 

$35 00 


Sexual Sdence and 
the Law 


Richard Green 

The law has much to say about sexwal behavior, but 
what it says s rarely influenced by the findings of social 
science research over recent decades This book focuses 
for the first hme on the dynamic interplay between sexual 
scence and legal decision-making. Reflecting the author's 
wide expenence as a respected sex researcher, expert 
witness, and lawyer, this book provides valuable insights 
Into some of the most controversial social and sexual 

of our ime 
$35 00 cloth 


The Color-Blind 
Consttun 


Andrew Kull 
In the contemporary debate over the 


constitutional law of race, the vita 
anhdiscnmination has been largely suppressed 
strong line of argument laying down one theoretical 


thes and 
theme of 
Thus a 


Justice Harlan’s famous dissent In Plessy, cm! nghts 
advocates have consistently atlempted to locate the 
anhdiscnminahon paneiple in the Conshtuhon 
$35 00 cloth 
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To Make a Nation 
The ppt ili Federalism 
Samuel H. Beer 
“A major contnbuhon fo our understanding of the 
Amencan state as an ally of social change and rt is timed 
ee ee 
—Benjamin Barber, Ruigers Un 
adea ra shes aod 
Ism and federalism in Amencan polthcal philosophy, 
Samuel Beer reveals the provenance, purpose, and 
ongins of these theones From the great English repub- 
licans of the seventeenth century to their Amertcan 
descendents, to the conflicts of ideas which easts fo this 
day, Beer reveals unsuspected dimensions that have 
and are shil shaping our nahon 
Beknap/$29 95 cloth 


Five Roads to Modemity 
Liah Greenfeld 
*Nothing 1s more urgently needed than an authontatrve 
study of natonalism in which rts ongins, vanehes and 
prospects are soberly set out. With Lah Greenfeld's 
[book] we have such a sudy—a artical and histoncal 
Se ee ee Erm 

, France, Russa, Germany, and the United States 
a broadens and deepens our understanding of 
nahonalis x the formatve politcal expenence of 
modemity [A ] comprehensive, erudite and highly illu- 
sis Dans 

—John Gray, New York Timas Book Renew 

$49 95 cloth 


Reexcamined 


Amartya Sen 

In this deft analysis, Amartya Sen argues that the dictum 
“all people are created equal’ serves largely to deflect 
attention from the fact that we differ in age, gender, 
talents, and physical abilites, as well as in matenal 
advantages and social background He argues” for 
concentrating on higher and more basic values indr 
vidual capabilites and freedom fo achieve objectves 
By concentrating on the equity and efficiency of social 
es in promoting freedoms and capabilrhes 
of indmduals, Sen odds an important new angle to 
arguments about such vital issues as gender inequalr 
hes, welfare policies, afimatve action, and public 

of health care and education 
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Douglas S. and 


A. Denton 
This powerful and disturbing book clearly links persistant 
the United Siates to the 


the black ghefto was created by whites dunng the first 
half of the twenheth century in order fo isolate growing 
urban block populations They go on to show that, 
despite the Fair Housing Act of 1968, segregation is 


perpetuated today through an inteocking set of indr 
vidual achons, inshtutiona! es pa and governmental 


policies 

$29 95 cloth 

Black Faces, Black 
interests 


The Representation of African 

Americans in Congress 

Carol M. Swain 

in this Incisive book Carol Swain explores what straie- 
gies are most likely to lead to greater representation of 
black interests She studies the consituency relations 
and rolkcall voting of black members of Congress from 
a vanety of disincts—hisioncally black, newly bleck, 
heterogeneous, and pnmanty white—and of white 
members from disincts with erther a black majority or a 
signthcant black minonty She challenges the proposr 
hon that only African Amencans can represent black 
pe ee nen and shows that creahng addrhonal 


sli lie any cose a limited possibility 
eg 


From Protest to Politics 
The New Black Voters in Amencan Elections 
rine Tate 
The struggle for cm! nghts among black Amencans has 
moved into the voting booth How such a shift came 
about—and what t means—is revealed in this hmety 
reflection on black presidenhal politics in recent years 
Umique in its focus on the block electorate, this study 
dluminates a litle understood and nif 
wo i nas anh i 
who wish io understand batter the subtle interplay of 
race and polthes, at the voting booth and 


provision beyond 
A Russell Soge Foundahon Book/$29 95 cloth A Russall Sage Foundation Book $32 50 cloth | 
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The difference between French and German definthons 
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from Norih Africa, Turkey, and Eastem Europe, decr 
sve Brubaker explores this difference—between the 
termtonal basis of the French and the German 
emphasis on blood descent—and how tt trans- 
lates into nghts and resinchons for millions of would-be 
French and German ciftizens 
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masterful di survey Placing the relahonship 
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in the history of these Asian glanis spanning the 

nineleenth-cantury to the present day aaea 

, he stresses that the future of the two counines depends 

on the their successful cultural interdependence 
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Volume |: Foundations 

Bruce Ackerman 

[We the People] cuts through the funle and absurd 
search for the ‘ongInal Intent of the founders’ as the way 
to discover the will of the people It recognizes that the 
great and exdraordinary occasions required for achon 
by the people have not been confined io a single 


tensions of poliicians in sais P eats 
the importance of political ip In mobilizing 

for consttubonal polihcs when const- 
tutonal potthes is needed It gives pragmahc meaning 
fo goverment of, by, Sid te he , Invisible, 


inaudible, but sovereign people 
—Edmund S Morgan, New York Review of Books 
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Martin P. Wattenberg 

"This work is a clearly presented analysis of findings 
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scholarly understanding of Amencan politics and thus 
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The Realm of Rights 
judith Jarvis Thomson 


“Thomson offers a painstaking analysis of rights [She] 
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the contours of rights to liberty, rights arlsing out of 
promises, and more general property nghts . This Isa 
wonderful, deep, and engaging book. * 

—Mark Tushnet, Reviews of Politics 
$16 95 paper 


Rival Views of Market 


society and Ofer 

Albert O. Hirschman 

"Revol Views of Market Society s . 

a kind of , a recaprtulahon that Includes varia- 
flons on earder themes, reconsideratons, and embe} 
lishment of familar letmotves, with both echoes and 
charming reversals There could be no better guide 
foward a revived discipline of instrubonal aned 
economy.” —Robert Kutner, New Republic 
$10 95 paper 
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Race and Power in Los Angeles 
Raphael J. Sonenshein 


Raphasi Sonsnehein provides a politica! history of Los Angelos, focusing on 
relations between biecks and whites. Tracing the evolution of an extraordinary biracial 
coaltion in Los Angeles behind Mayor Tom Bradley, Sonenshein shows how 
“crossover” politics and racial violence coexist In urban America. 

“Bonenehein deftly shows how biaoks and whites bulit coalitions, shaping 
new petterne of leadership and structures of power. This fascinating book 
uminatee the career of long-time mayor Tom Bradley, with shrewd statistioa! 
analysis and a creative sense of history."—Andrew Hacker, Queans College 
“,,,@ landmark in our understanding of the possibilities for biracial and 
multiracial coalitions.” —Aufus Browning, San Francisco State University 
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From the Wall to Reunification 
‘A. James McAdams 


Germany Divided is the first scholarly and comprehensive interpretation of the 
forty-year relationship between East and West Germany. A. James McAdams 
dissects the complex process by which East and West German leaders moved 
over the years from pursuing the ideal of German unity to meeting the challenges 
of an unanticipated reunification. 

“There are very few scholars in the German fied who move as comfort- 

' A i : ably between the different worlds of Bonn and East Berlin as does A. James 
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Editors John Lowie Gaddle, Jack L Soden and eaid H Unie 
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The Views from H 


H - Edited by Michael B. Katz 
DERG Do ominous reports of an emerging “underciess” revee! an unprecedented 
criais in American society or are social commentators simpty rediecovering the 
tragedy of recurring urban poverty? Although social eclentiets and members of 
aie. the public make frequent assumptions about these questions, they have ttle 


a badly needed historical context, the contributors focus not on individual and 
family behavior but on a complex set of processes that have been at work over a 


Mirhi | i hi t long period, degrading the Inner cities and the nation as a whole. 

MINH : itty, “The ‘Underciase’ Debate adds a oritioal new dimension to contempo- 
Me ie rary reeeerch on poverty In America. ... The essays offer important 
klilar insights Into how the development of urban politics and institutione 
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affected the lives of the poor... .”—Margarot Weir, The Brookings Ineftute 





The Elusive Transformation 


Science, Technology, and the Evolution of International Politics 
Eugene B. Skolinikoff 


From the global reach of television to the danger of global warming, from the groen revolution to the massive deployment of 
nuclear weapons, advances in science and technology have become the moet powerful and persistent forces leading to societal 
change. This is the first comprahensive attempt to show how changes In sclance and technology affect the worid political 
eystam—and are affected by It. 

“This book Is a tour de forca, a formidable piece of work that represents not only the resuits of extensive research 
but also the accumulated experience and wiadom of probably the country’s best observer and analyst of the Intersec- 
tion between science and technology and international politics. There Is no other work that has this breadth of 
coverage. .. .”—Ted Greenwood, Alfred P. Sloan Foundation 
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U.S.-Soviet Arms Control Arms Control 
Steve Weber 
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Cold War, why then were two rival superpowers able to cooperate in placing, 

Imits on thelr central strategic weapons systems? Extending an empirical 
approach to game theory Steve Weber arguee that although nations employ 


“An important theoretical analysis of cooperation between the U.S. 

and the Soviet Union In the area of arms control. ... An excelent work on 
a subject that has received very iittie attention.”——Choice 

Now in paper: $16.96 ISBN 0-801-02788-8 
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Constitutionalism In Israeli and the United States 
‘Gary Jeffrey Jacobsohn 


' py aeara he etnio i aa anit a Gan aan, 
provides a new view of the eesentials of constitutionaltem itastt—a balanced picture that 
would have been impossible to achieve by focusing on any one polity. Jacobesohn’s use of the 
comparative perspective addresses many contemporary issues in constitutional theory. 
“Jacobsohn hes written an unusually thoughtful and challenging book that 
Duminates not only the two quite distinct politica! ouftures of Israel and the United 
States, but also more general probleme of constitutionallem.” 
— Sanford Levinson, Univerelty of Taxas Law School 
“Professor Jacobsohn has been remarkably successful in detving Into the Intrice- ` 
cles of the israeli constitutional system and, morsover, in drawing conclusions from It ` 
water. for the American elder brother of leraell conetitutionalism.” 
TET —Moshe Landau, Former Preaident and Justice of the Supreme Court of iaraoi 
CHASTE DESIRAS Cloth: $39.50 ISBN 0-891-06822-2 
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HE WADLER SEATES Moral Vision In 


baky dinen rnis International MORAL 
E eee VSO) 


David Halloran Lumsdaine 


For forty years development assistance has been the largest and steadiest net financial flow 
to the Third World, far exceeding Inveeiment by multinational corporations. Yet Mty years ago INTERNATIONAL 
economy, David Lumadaine marshals a wealth of historical and statistical evidence to show that 
aid was based jess on donor economic and political interests than on humanitarian convictions 
and the belief that peace and prosperity could be sustained only within a just international order. 
Seeking to bridge the gap between normative theory and empirical analyaie, Lumadaine's THE FOREIGN 
broad comperative study suggests that ranewed moral vision Is a prerequisite to devising AID REGIME, 
“David Lumedaine not only offers an excellent picture of foreign aseistanoe In the 
postwar period but also demolishes ail our unexamined, realist assumptions about the 
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Europe 
Brlan M. Downing 


To examine the long-run origins of democracy and dictatorship, Brian Downing 
focuses on the importance:of medieval political configurations and of miltary modemiza- 
ton in the early modem period. Downing won the American Political Sckence 
Aseoctation’s Gabriel Almond Award for the dissertation on which thie book was based. 

“The author's emphests on the rote of the Instruments of violence and 
repression in inhibiting liberal and demooratic trends fs new to scholarship and 
quite convincing. ... This book takes a big step beyond my Social Origins of 
Dictatorship and Democracy.” —Barringion Moore, Jr. 

Now in paper: $16.96 ISBN 0-891-02475-8 





POLITICS Politics and Jobs 
: The Boundaries of Employment Policy in the United States 
Margaret Weir 


Amerioans claim a strong attachment to the work ethic and regularly profese 
support for government policies to promote employment. Why, then, have employment 
policies gained only a tenuous foothold in the United States? To answer this question, 
Margaret Weir highlights two related elements: the power of ideas in policymaking and 
the politics of interest formation. - i 

“Politics and Jobe establishes a new landmark in the study of economie and . 
social policies in the United States. Weir's Ineightful and analytically powerful 
book will be widely read and cited for years.” 

—Willam Julus Wison, University of Chicago 
Now in peper: $14.96 ISBN 0-001-02402-8 
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MARGARET WEIR Revolution in 
Latin America ow 

A Comparative Study of Insurgents and Regimes since 1956 } : EA 
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Timothy P. Wickham-Crowley Ac ETES A3 


ee eee {OF:INSURGENTS!A D: 
since 1968. Focusing on the personal backgrounds of the guerrillas themselves and on 7 ate 
national social conditions, the author explains why guerillas emerged strongly in certain -REGIMES SINCE 1 5 n 

counties but not others. 

“[This book] represents the first real attempt to bring together Latin American 

case studies and sociological theories of revolution. it provides a useful framework 

for students seeking to compare the Latin American guerra experiences.” 
—Fichard Glleaple, The Timee Higher Education 


AUTOCRACY, GAS 
MODERNIZATION, Revolution In Rusda ia iret . 


Tim McDanlel 
AND REVOLUTION IR nr aa 
share besides their drama? identifying a distinctive route to modemity—autocratic 


Eg ' modemizafion—Tim McDaniel explores the dilemmas Inherent In the efforts of 
DS IN RUSSIA autocratic monarchies in Rusela and Iran to transform their countries inio modem 


Industrial societica. 

“An important and provocative comperative study. ... [Thie book] Is 
certainty a ‘must’ reed for comparative, historical, and politioa) sociologists of 
all stripes, not just speciaiiets on Russia or iran.” 

— Jeff Goodwin, American Journal of Sociology 
Now In paper: $14.96 ISBN 0-601-02482-0 
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THE MORAL SENSE 
James Q. Wilson 


Every day we see'and hear evidence of 
human unmorality, as images of rape, 
murder, and every other sort of criminal 
offense fill the news. Philosophers, 
logists, political scientists and 
other experts tell us that human nature 
is selfish, greedy, cruel or 1rredeemably 
neurotic. But James Q. Wilson notes a 
revealing ox. He shows that while 
we publicly describe ourselves as 
though we had no moral nature, we 
continue to employ a moral standard in 
judging others and ourselves and act 
accordingly: most people in fact do 
behave morally. And in The Moral 
Sense—the tion of a lifetime of 
reflection—Wilson sets out to restore a 
recognition of this capacity for human 
decency. 
Drawing on the massive outpourmng 
of research into the roots of human. 
Wilson that our “moral sense” 
E O 
origin. He an impressive array 
of evidence, drawıng on anthropology, 


primatology, and endocnno to 
show that children learn mo r 
much as they learn language, in ful- 
fillment of their innate sociability. 
Wilson's argument has far-reaching. 
implications, and he warns us against 
accepting a narrow vision of our own 
humanity, lest we find ourselves 
inhabiting a world that fulfills our 
drastically dimmished expectations. 
May 1993 0-02-935405-6 $22.95 
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DAVID) BROCK 


THE REAL ANITA HILL 
The Invention of the 
Woman of the Year 

More than,a year after the dramatic `` 
confrontation between Clarence Thomas 
and Anita Hill, opinions remain sharply 


many questions left open: Where did the 
harassment story come from? How-did-the 
Senate commuttee learn of it? How was 
Hill persuaded to come forward? Who 
leaked her to the press? What 
was her real with Thomas? 
Was there other evidence against him? 
Who, really, is Anita Hıll—and what 
motrve would she have to he? This book 


hearing all the evidence, Brock contends, 
no reasonable reader will be able to 
conclude that ıt did. ; 

April 1993 0-02-904655-6 $2295 


THE CATHOLIC ETHIC 
AND THE SPIRIT OF 
CAPITALISM a 


Michael Novak, 
American Enterprise Institute 


. An original and exci loration 
ea alaaa CEO Fee mala 


economy, an excellent introduction to- 
the catholic ethic (with a small ‘c’), and a 
social and economic manifesto for a new 


approach to overcoming problems of 
poverty, ethnicity, and race relanons.99 


TELL THEM WHO I AM 
The Lives of 

Homeless Women 

Elliot Liebow 


In his first book since Tally’s Corner, one 
of America's most sensitive and admired 
urban anthropologists and 
documents the patterns and routmes of 
homeless women’ how 

needs for clo 

work, religious so and 

Elhot Liebow 

lifetime of work to 

and difficult subject. Dispelling many 
myths and misconceptions about home- 


Mexican-Amenicans are one of America’s 
oldest ethnic groups, as well as one of its 
newest and fastest Not surprismngly, 
many observers'are concerned about the 
impact of the burgeoning number of 


aes ered dca a 

trend, if lett unchallenged, threatens to 
epupromiise the many serene We 
they have made to date, con 

eH Of lisse ader Aien oa Een 
Mexcan Amencans out of the mainstream. 
into a self-fulfilling prophecy 


1993 0-02-929132-1 $27.95 





Kethinkingl 


AIDS 


This book marks a major turning 
m the 


anitbody and AIDS. 
slic tha ends achieved ll we be 


Lye a eee be mana hari. age 
every gay man—indeed, everyone who 
Sete ere 


SWI transform the debate over the 
American presidency while also providmg 
the intellectual foundation for the current 


HEN WAR UAER 
ON Il yH 


ABOVE 
THE LAM 


Police and the 
Excessive Use of Force 


i 

“ei. Me 
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ABOVE THE LAW .Ț 
Police and the Excessive 
Use of Force 

and James J. Fyfe, 
American Unt 


Will take its place as the modern classic 
spine poes ee el The book. 


major SERE of po! 
new dimensio 


do, a e a a T 


Seat ae . 
PE i ante brene ee 


Chief of Police, San-Jose, California 
1993 0-02-929312-X $24.95 - 


PALESTINIANS 
1993 0-02-910276-6 $1295 
THE DEATH OF AN 
AMERICAN H 


co 

a = iolaae 

With a New Introduction 

by the Authors 

Hillel Levine and 

Lawrence Harmon 
1993 0-02-913866-3 $12.95 


Se pee 
on . 


1992 micas -3 $29.95 


‘Macmillan, Inc/A Maxwell Macmillan 
fee oe New York, NY 10022 
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THE PRICE OF PEACE 


William H. Gregory 

«<The impact of a high-tech military 
capability has now been vividly demon- 
strated.. this book looks to the future, 
addressing the quesuon of how we will 
deal with the Saddam Husseins of the 


rporation 
0-669-27950-1 $24.95 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
ARMS TRADE 
Edward J. Laurance > 


The events of the past year in the 
Persian Gulf, which saw import 
enough armaments to defy the major 
powers, have brought the on of 
arms trading to the head of the inter- 
national agenda In the first book to 
address the arms trade in a truly global 
‘context, Laurance applies international 
relations theory to an issue at the heart 
of the contemporary state system—the 
transfer of military capability for the 
ae of fortifying the national secu- 
rity of sovereign states. Laurance exam- 
(abs east panes aun transfer, and 
the influences of internanonal factors on 
national po , in order to show 
that the arms trade has gone far beyond 
the control of individual nation-states. 


1992 0-669-19928-1 $35.00 


WHAT CAUSES WAR? 
An Introduction to Theories of 
International Conflict 

Greg Cashman 

H one of the central goals of our hme 

is the avoidance of war, then, as Greg 
Cashman points out, one of the fore- 
most challenges of our time is to under- 
stand its causes,Cashman provides a 
comprehenstve examination of the 
theones of international conflict. He 
breaks them down into five categories, 
including those theories which seek to 


focus on political processes within 
states; theories which address national 
and international-level conflict; and, 
, theories which examine the 
world order itself and a t to explain 
the big picture of global conflict. 
1993 0-669-21215-6 $15.95 paper 


OPERATION JUST CAUSE 
The Storming of Panama 
Thomas Donnelly, Margaret Roth, 
and Caleb Baker 
6¢This will not only be the standard work 
on our Panama mtervention but on how 
the U.S. Army fights the tittle wars that 
punctuate our times. It reads like a superb 
thriller. ..It belongs in the hands of our 
service academy students and those citi- 
zens who wish to a better under- 
standing of what the men and women 
m uniform do to earn their pay.99 
—Ralph Peters, Major, U.S. Army, 
author of Red Army and The War in 2020 
1992 0-669-24975-0 $24.95 


NEW FROM 


LEXINGTON BOOKS 





ra 


THE U.S, 
DEMYSTIFIED 


Albert T. Sommers with Lucie R. Blau, 
both of The Conference Board 
s6Every academe, business and govern- 
ment economist concerned with the 
course of the economy from month 
to month and year to year has learned 
to respect Al Sommers. He knows the 
numbers thoroughly and aa 
them with perception and om, 
based on his own understanding of the 
mechanisms at work, born of long expe- 
rience. He tells stories with great clarity, 
grace, and humor—also with the humil- 
ity any economic pundit. 99 
—James T Yale University 

1993 0-02-930116-3 $19.93 paper 


Ronald H. Hinckley 

6Some researchers argue that public 
opinion has few ences ‘oe policy- 
making. Hinckley’s book will force a 
serious reassessment of this belief about 
public opinion. His book is well written 
and cl “Esa 

—Darrell M. West, Brown University 





The 
Scientific 
Study of 
Peace 
and War 


Provides a thought-provoking exami- 
nation of an all-too-often overlooked 
question central to any discussion of 
international relations and ethics: to 


commitments really matter in interna- 


tional politics. 


1991 0-669-21452-3 $14.95 paper 


In paperback— 


AMERICAN DEFENSE 
ANNUAL 19938 
Joseph J. Kruzel, Editor 

6¢The Annual’s compilation of a broad 


ie 


reservoir of facts and 


to aid the expert.” 
Review . 


June 1993 
0-02-917672-7 $19.95 paper 


Governments l 


Thomas R. Dye, Florida State University 
According to Dye, a competitive federal- 
encourages 


1989 0-669-21474-4 $17.95 paper 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS OF TELEVISION 
George H. Quester, 


i ee E 


This grouridbreaking book examines 
of television's trans-national 


‘reach and its potential to dramatically 


influence global relations in the future. 
1990 0-669-24456-2 $24.95 paper 


For Viesa, MasterCard, 


THE GLOBAL 
PHILOSOPHERS 


1992 0-669-18033-5 $14.95 paper 


ONALIZATION 
HTS 


right, whether 
a ante a action for human rights 
is a form of cultural imperialism, and 
whether there can be international stan- 
dards for human rights but varlation 
among states in impl them. 

1991 0-669-21117-6 $16.95 paper 
, or American Express ordcre, 


Discover 
call toll-free 1-900-323-7445 
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Maxwell Macmillan Company 


‘Macmillan, Inc/A 
Avenue, New York, NY 10022 





Global Transformation and the Third World 


edited by ROBERT O. SLATER, BARRY M. SCHUTZ, and 
STEVEN R. DORR 


“An excellent volume. . . . This is the Third World Politics reader I have Ihe 
been looking for for over a decade.”—T. David Mason + 1993 + lac/$45 + pb/$22 World A 


Politics Without Principle 
Sovereignty, Ethics, and the Narratives of the Gulf War 
DAVID CAMPBELL 

, Keam e dana a a 

‘ complexities of the issues involved in the Gulf region and moved the Gulf ` 
crisis toward conflict, Campbell probes the discourse of moral certitude 
through which the U.S. and its allies located with Iraq—in unambiguous 
ethical terms—the responsibility for evil + 1993 + hc/$23.59 


A Gendered States 
GENDERED Feminist (Re) Visions of International Relations Theory 
STATES edited by V. SPIKE PETERSON 
“A welcome introduction to a new and growing field in international 
relations scholarship. -Harvard iueynaiional Review 
1992 © he/$35.00° pb/$16.95  - 


n 


China’s Just Worid 

The Morality of Chinese Foreign Policy 

CHIH-YU SHH “ 

Looking at China’s foreign policy, this book focuses on the Confucian- 
E E E E a ee re E T 
rectifiers of the world order • 1992 + he/$37 


_Predatory Rule 
State and Ciyil Society in Africa 
1E MORALE OF ONINESE ROBERT FATTON JR. 


FORHIQN POLICY A broad, comparative study of African systems of governance, Predatory 
ou a Rule argues that, in spite of contradictory practices and institutional clashes, 
state and civil society are two aspects of an organic totality + 1992 « bc/$3@ 


Iyvnne Lienner Eublishers 
TAGE 30th street e Boulder lcbopccic 8020] o (BF d4d-sedt 





For the Best in Political Science Turn to Cambridge 


Democracy and Development 
Axel Hadenius 
This book is a uniquely wide-ranging study of the 

of democracy and the factors which deter- 
mine its level. D on data from all 132 sovereign 
states of the Third World, it first specifies the essential 
elements of democracy (the holding of elections to 
decision making bodies, and the maintenance of polit- 
ical liberties), and then tests theories suggested to 
explain its level through statistical analysis. 
41685-X Hardcover $44.95 


The Popular Front and the 


Progressive Tradition 

Socialists, Liberals and the Quest for Unity, 
1884-1939 

David Blaazer 

This is a study of the reasons of the British Labour 
Party’s ‘left’ for supporting the unsuccessful campaign 
for the formation of a‘Popular Front’ of the Labour, ` 
Liberal, and Communist parties in the late 1930s. The 
support of the Labour left for the campaign has often 
been seen as a result of Communist manipulation but 
here Dr. Blaazer explains it by reassessing a sixty-year 
period in the progressive tradition in British politics. 
41383-4 Hardcover $54.95 


Nations and Polltics in the Soviet 


Successor States 

lan Bremmer and Ray Taras, Editors 

After the Soviet Union’s collapse in 1991, its member 
nations began to organize political movements, build 
new political structures, and appoint new nationalist 
leaders. This comprehensive study provides the first 
systematic analysis of their struggle for the reassertion 
of national identities. 

Contributors: Jan Bremmer, Victor Zaslavshy, 
Jobn Dunlop, Bobdan Krawcbenko, Michael Urban, Jan 

ik, Daria Fane, Richard Krickus, Nils Muznieks, 

Cynthia Kaplan, Shireen Hunter, Nora Dudwick, Stepben 
Jones, Martha Brill Olcott, Gregory Gleason, Muriel Atkin, 
David Nissman, Gene Huskey, Ronald Wixman, 

Gail Fondabl, Raymond Taras 

43281-2 Hardcover $69 95/43860-8 Paper $19.95 


Judging in Good Faith 

Steven J. Burton 

This book is concerned with the ethics of fudging 
courts of law, and is critical of much contemporary 
jurisprudence writing. Professor Burton analyzes the 
grounds, content, and force of a fudge’s legal and moral 
duties to uphold the law, and defends two primary 
theses. The first thesis counters the common view that 
Judges are not bound by the law when they exercise 
discretion. The second thesis counters the critical view 
that judges can fulfill their duty to uphold the law only 
when the law yields determinate results. 

Cambridge Studies in Philosophy and Law 

41994-8 Hardcover $49.95 


From Cold War to Collapse: 
Theory and World Politics 
in the 1980s 
Mike Bowker and Robin Brown, Editors 
The 1980s was a decade of upheaval unprecedented 
since the conclusion of World War O. In 1980 there 
was no sign of an end to the competition and conflict 
between the superpowers, yet by the end of the decade 
the Cold War was officially declared to be over. This 
volume brings together a number of scholars to discuss 
how well their international relations theories have 
survived the collapse of the Cold War. 
Contributors: Robin Brown, Fred Halliday, Michael Cox, 
Richard Crockatt, Mike Bowker, Marysta Zalewski, 
N. J. Rengger 

e Studies in International Relations 25 
41596-9 Hardcover $49.95 / 42612-X Paper $15.95 


Virtue Transformed 

Political Argument in England, 1688-1740 

Shelley Burtt 

“Shelley Burtt’s exposition of these complex and 
nuanced themes is economical, shrewd and above all 
lucid...” —J. P. Times Literary Supplement 
37528-2 Hardcover $39.95 


Risks and Wrongs 

Jules Coleman 

This major new book by one of America’s preeminent 
legal theorists is concerned with the conflict between 
the goals of justice and economic efficiency in the 
allocation of risk, especially risk pertaining to safety. 
The author approaches his subject from the premise 
that the market is central to liberal political, moral, 


Cambridge and Law 
32950-7 Hardcover $59 95 / 42861-0 Paper $19 95 


Making a Market 

The Institutional Transformation 

of an African Society 

Jean Ensminger 

Economists have devoted considerable effort to 
explaining how a market economy functions, but 

they have given a good deal less attention to explaining 
how a market economy is formed. In this book, Jean 
Ensminger analyzes the process by which the market 
was introduced into the economy of a group of Kenyan 
pastoralists. She employs neoinstitutional economic 
analysis in order to assess the impact of new market 
institutions on production and distribution, with 
particular emphasis on the effect of institutions on 
decreasing transaction costs over time. 

Political Economy of Institutions and Decisions 

42060-1 Hardcover $49 95 





For the Best in Political Science Turn to Cambridge 


Elections, Mass Politics and Soclal 


Change in Modem Germany 

New Perspectives 

Larry Eugene Jones and James Retallack, 
Editors 

Sixteen international scholars explore the twin prob- 
lems of electoral politics and social dislocation in the 
course of examining Germany’s stormy and problem- 
atic encounter with mass politics from the time of 
Bismarck to the Nazi era. 

Contributors: Larry Eugene Jones, James Retallack, 
Brett Fairbairn, Hartmut Pogge von Strandmann, 

Peter Steinbach, Eve Rosenbaft, Kathleen Canning, 


Elizabeth Harvey, Jill Stepbenson, Celia Applegate, 
Richard Bodeh, Peter Fritzsche, Roger Chickering, 
Stuart T. Robson, Jürgen W. Falter, Ricbard Bessel 
Publications or bag German Historical Institute, 


Washington, 
41846-1 Hardcover $54.95 


The Popular Front and 


Central Europe 

The Dilemmas of French Impotence 1918-1940 
Nicole Jordan 

Between 1936 and 1938, the French alliance system in 
East Central Europe collapsed. The resulting dramatic 
expansion of German power led directly to the Second 
World War. This illuminating study investigates the 


implications of French military, economic, and diplo- ` 


matic policies in Central Europe from Versailles until 
the fall of France, establishing the proper context for 
the policy options of Leon Blum’s Popular Front. 
41077-0 Hardcover $59.95 


Arms and the State: Patterns of 


‘Military Production and Trade 
Keith Krause 

This book analyzes the underlying structure and 
dynamic forces that have shaped the international 
trade in arms from the development of military tech- 
nologies in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries to 
the twentieth-century revolutions in weaponry. 
Cambridge Studies tn International Relations 22 
39446-5 Hardcover $49 95 


The Rise of Modern Police 

and the European State System 
from Metternich to the 

Second World War 

Hsi-Huey Liang ` 

The Rise of the Modern Police and the European State 
System from Metternich to the Second World War 
re-examines the diplomatic history of Europe from 

the 1820s to World War H as a succession of mounting 
police problems linking the countries of the Continent 
through their growing dependency on one another for 
domestic order, security, and social progress. 

43022-4 Hardcover $49.95 


Ideals as Interests In 


Hobbes’s Leviathan 
The Power of Mind Over Matter. 


S. A. Lloyd 

S. A. Lloyd proposes a radically new interpretation of 
Hobbes’s Leviathan that shows transcendent interests 
—interests that override the fear of death—to be cru- 
cial to both Hobbes’s analysis of social disorder and his 
proposed to it. 

39243-8 Hardcover $54 95 


The Two Gods of Leviathan 


Thomas Hobbes on Religion and Politics 

A. P Martinich 

As well as being considered the greatest English politi- 
cal philosopher, Hobbes has traditionally been thought 
of as a purely secular thinker, highly critical of all 
religion. In this provocative new study, Professor 
Martinich argues that conventional wisdom has been 
misled. In fact, he shows that religious concerns per- 
vade Leviathan and that Hobbes was really intent on 
providing a rational defense of the Calvinistic Church 
of England that flourished under the reign of James I. 
41849-6 Hardcover $59 95 


From Ostpolitik to Reunification 
West German-Soviet Political Relations Since 1974 
Avril Pittman 

This book explores the development of relations 
between West Germany and the Soviet Union. Avril 
Pittman examines from a West German perspective 
four issues central to this relationship in the 1970s and 
early 1980s. 

40166-6 Hardcover $59.95 


The Politics of Economic 


Stagnation in the Soviet Union 

The Role of Local Political Organs in 

Economic Management 

Peter Rutland 

Peter Rutland analyzes the role played by regional and 
local organs of the Soviet Communist Party in eco- 
nomic management from 1970 to 1989. Using a range 
of Soviet political and economic journals, newspapers 
and academic publications, he examines Communist 
Party economic interventions in construction, energy, 
consumer goods, and agriculture. 

Hardcover $64 95 


transport, 
39241-1 
The Political Thought of the 


Dutch Revolt 1555-1590 

Martin van Gelderen 

A comprehensive study of the political thought of 
the Dutch Revolt (1555-1590), this book explores 
the development of the ideas which motivated and 
legitimated the Dutch resistance to the government 
of Philip II. 

39204-7 Hardcover $59.95 





For the Best in Political Science Turn to Cambridge 


The Supreme Court and the 
Attitudinal Model 

Jeffrey A. Segal and Harold J. Spaeth 

The behavior and decision-making processes of the 
U.S. Supreme Court have often been examined using 
the legal model, which holds that Supreme Court 
decisions are based on the “plain meaning” of the 
Constitution; the intent of the framers and precedent. 
In this book, Professors Spaeth and Segal investigate 
the decisions and the decision-making processes of the 
Supreme Court using an alternative framework: the 
attitudinal model, which holds that Supreme Court 
decisions are based on the attitudes and values 

of fustices. 

41130-0 Hardcover $54.95 / 42293-0 Paper $17.95 


The National Question in Europe 
In Historical Context 

Mikuláš Teich and Roy Porter, Editors 

The historical impact of national movements in Europe 
has been dramatic and continues to be an issue of 
major importance. This volume by leading historians 
discusses authoritatively European nationalism in its 
historical context. From the rending of Yugoslavia to 
bi-national Belgium, this book forms an essential basis 
for an understanding of what is the national question 
in Europe. 

Contributors: Victor Kiernan, Poügldt Tobai 

Andrew Lyttleton, Simon Barton, Louis, Vos, Walter 
Schmidi, Heinrich August Winkler, Ernst Bruckmuller, 
Arnost Kiima, Emil Niederbauser, Mirjana Gross, 

Jerzy Tomaszewski, Maiti 

36441-8 Hardcover $69.95 / 36713-1 Paper $17.95 


From Politics to Reason of State 
The Acquisition and Transformation of the 
Language of Politics 1250-1600 

Maurizio Viroli 

Between the end of the sixteenth and the beginning 
of the seventeenth centuries, the language of politics 
underwent a radical transformation. This “revolution 
of politics” has received little attention, despite its 
importance. This study fills a gap in the history of 
political thought, and attempts to return to a con- 
ception of politics as an activity worth committing 
ourselves to. ' 

41493-8 Hardcover $54.95 


Inside/Outside: International 
Relations as Political Theory 


R. B. J. Walker 

This book offers an original analysis of the relationship 
between twentieth-century theories of international 
relations, and the political theory of civil society. The 
author views theeries of international relations both 

as an ideological expression of the modern state, and as 
a clear indication of the difficulties of thinking about 

a world politics distinct from relations among states. 
Cambridge Studies in International Relations 24 

36423-X Hardcover $49 95 / 42119-5 Paper $15 95 


The Strategy and Consistency of 
Federal Reserve Monetary Policy, 
1924-1933 

David C. Wheelock 

This book examines the policy strategy developed by 
the Federal Reserve during the 1920s and considers 
whether its continued use could explain the Fed’s 
failure to respond vigorously to the depression. It 
also studies the effects on policy of the institutional 


changes occurring prior to the depression. 
39155-5 Hardcover $39 95 


Now in paperback... 


Beyond the Miracle 
of the Market 


The Political Economy of Agrarian Development 
in Kenya 
Robert H. Bates 

“While the book focuses on Kenya, eadi 
applicable to all of Africa, Latin America, and per- 
haps to the newly evolving capitalist countries of 
Eastern Europe.” — Choice 
“The book succeeds in an empirically grounded 
synthesis of political and economic concepts— 
a synthesis that will challenge the thinking of 
academics and practitioners alike.” 


—American Anthropologist 
Political Economty of Institutions and Decisions 
43792-X Paper $17 95 


Age, Class, Politics, and the 
Welfare State 
Fred C. Pampel and John B. Williamson 
“This is a fine book and shows an analytic and 
authorial maturity that we would all do well to 
emulate. The results are striking, important, and 
persuasive even if distressing to those of us who 
want to believe that the right government can 
make a difference. Beyond the obvious readership 
of those interested in social welfare policy, anyone 
interested in the relations among economy, soci- 
ety, and polity would do well to read this book.” 
—Jennifer L. Hochschild, 
Political Science Quarteriy 
ASA Rose Monograpb Series 
43791-1 Paper $15 95 


Available in bookstores or from 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
40 West 20th Street, New York, NY 10011-4211 


Call toll-free 800-872-7423 
MasterCard/VISA accepted. Prices subject to change. 





Keep up-to-date with 
World Affairs 


Global Economy In the Age of Sclence- 
Based Knowledge 


facilitate the work of politicians, scholars, researchers, teachers 
and students in the field of economic, political and social sciences; 
This book introduces the terms and concepts: new humanism, 
humane and soclonomy in the context of our presently evolving 
Age of Science-Based Knowledge. It puts into new perspective the 
relationships and standards among nations and people, natural 
environment and human made artifacts. It offers a comprehensive 
view of socio-economic priorities in relation to humane, culture 
and values. It describes current trends of transition from Taylor’s 
industrial capitalism to Stalin's contrally-planned systems and a 
decentralized system of workplace democracy. 

Challengingly, this publication provides the groundwork for the 
formation of new global socio-economic theory, priorities and 
actions. 

E92TLE.RR37 92-1:157184-7 $35.00 296pp 


An Agenda for Peace: 
Preventive Diplomacy, Peacemaking 


and Peace-Keeping 
This report by Boutros Boutros-Ghali, Secretary-General of the 
United Nations calls for ‘Peace Enforcement Units’, Option of UN 
Military Action, ‘Preventive Deployment’, Earty Warning, Post- 
Combat Confidence-Building... 


among former adversaries. It stresses the need for Member States 
to reconsider their reservations and place greater reliance on the 
Intemational Court of Justice. It also appeals to the Security 
Council to operate on the basis of shared interests, not the threat of 
veto or the power of any group of nations. Democracy is needed at 
all levels in order to attain peace. 

E DPI/1247 $6.00 S3pp 


Basic Facts about the United Nations 
This book provides a general introduction to the role and functions 
of the United Nations and its related agencies. It highlights and 
outlines the main objectives and achievements of the Organization. 
E9312 92-1-100499-3 $5.00 


The Global Partnership for Environment 
and Development: A Guide to Agenda 
21 - 2nd Edition, Post-Rio Conference 
The Global Partnership is an informative book covering the official 
Earth Summit proceedings in non-technical terms so readers from 
all walks of life can absorb the goals and implications of that 
historical event. It interprets AGENDA 21 - an action 
developed to lead environmental development into the 21st centu- 
ry and signed by all participating nations - for general readers, It 
oped countries, will be able to protect the environment - a partner- 
ship that shows the cooperative effort of the participating nations 
to support the transition to sustainable life on Earth. 

E93.L9 $2-1-100497-7 $9.95 


American Ambassadors at the 
United Nations 
This is an authoritative piece of work by Seymour Maxwell Finger, 
former United States Ambassador to the United Nations. 
“|. the question is not whether the United States 
should participate in the United Nations, but how.99 
In an effort to answer such questions as:- 
* What kind of role should the United States play in the current 
United Nations? 
¢ What are its policy options? 
¢ What type of permanent representative can best serve such 
policies? 
© What kind of staff should the permanent representative choose? 
¢ What is the role of the permanent representative and his staff in 
developing, nurturing, and executing U.S. policy at the UN? 
-the author compares and contrasts 16 American permanent repre- 
sentatives to the United Nations covering the period 1945-1985. 
He shows their relationship with the presidents who appointed 
them and the influence they had on American policy. 
ES2ILKRR3G 9 92-1-157178-2 $1495 363pp 


Send orders to: 


Se eee em ee 
Dept. 021A, New York, N.Y. 10017 

Tel. (800) 253-9646, (212) 963-8302, Fax. (212) 963-3489. 
Visa, MasterCard and American Express accepted for orders 
over $15.00. Please add 5% of gross ($3.50 minimum) for 
shipping & handling. 


United Nations Publications 





a new series 


WY 


a new outlook 


POLITICAL LIBERALISM 

John Rawls 
In his long-awatted second book, Rawls up- 
dates A THEORY OF JUSTICE in light of 
the plurality of modern democratic society.’ 
April / 264 pp. / $29.95 


NATIONS 
WITHOUT NATIONALISM 
Julia Kristeva 
iby Leon S. Roudiez 
112 pp. / $18. 


THE ARISTOCRACY 
IN EUROPE, 1815-1914 


POLITICS, THEORY, AND 
CONTEMPORARY CULTURE 
Edited by Mark Poster 


200 pp. / $17.50 paper / $85.00 doth 


INTERNATIONAL 

RELATIONS THEORY 

NEW NORMATIVE APPROACHES 
Chris Brown 


272 pp. / $16.80 paper / $50.00 doth 










is Oa R Announcing a new series... 

NEW DIRECTIONS IN WORLD POLITICS 
-MULTILATERALISM MATTERS 

THBORY AND PRAXIS OF AN INSTITUTIONAL FORM 









- THE LOGIC OF ANARCHY 
. NBOREALISM TO STRUCTURAL REALISM 
Barry Buzan, Charles Jones, Richard Little - 

acd 288 pp. / $40.00° E; 













SOCIALIST THOUGHT 

A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 
Edited by Albert Fried 
and Ronald Sanders 


870 pp. / $18.00 paper / $45.00 doth . 


SOCIALISM IN AMERICA ' 

FROM THE SHAKERS TO THE 

THIRD INTERNATIONAL 

A DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 
Edited by Albert Fried 


618 pp. / $18.00 paper / $45.00 dolh 


WAITING FOR THE DAWN 


Huang Tsung-hsi’s Ming-I Tai-Fang 
Translated and with 


353 pp. / $47.50 


COLD WAR & REVOLUTION - 
SOVIET-AMERICAN RIVALRY AND THE 
ORIGINS OF THE CHINESE CIVIL WAR 


Odd Arne Westad 


280 pp. / $80.00° 


*Paperbocks available in May. 
Request an exam copy today for Fall course use. 


OXFORD 


DILEMMAS 


Dilemmas of 
World Politics 
International Issues in 
a Changing World 
Edited by JOHN 
BAYLIS, University of 
Aberystwyth, and N.J. 
RENGGER, University 
of Bristol 

This book focuses on 
the dilemmas posed by 
the dramatic changes 
in world politics in 
recent years and 
reflects the rich variety 
of contemporary 
research in the field in 
international relations. 
It offers in-depth 
analysis of such issues as war and technology, the role 
of Islam, implications of the collapse of the Soviet 
Union, and the future role of the United States. 


1992 456 pp. paper $17.95 cloth $68.00 





Canadian Environmental Policy 
Ecosystems, Politics, and Process 

Edited by ROBERT BOARDMAN, Dalhousie University, 
Nova Scotia 

This book focuses on government, explores the impact 
of pressure groups, and analyzes the response of the 
party system to environmental questions and shifts of ' 
public opinion and values. It concludes with a discus- 
sion of Canadian-American relations and a compara- 
tively based assessment of Canadian environmental 
policy performance. 


1992 335 pp. paper $31.00 - 


British Parliamentary Parties 

Policy and Power 

JACK BRAND, University. of Strathclyde 

This book examines the role of the British Conserva- 
tive and Labour parliamentary parties in the develop- 
ment of government policy since 1945. Focusing on 
major policy fields, Brand argues that the influence of 
back-benchers has been consistently underestimated, 
and that the interdependence of front and back- 
benchers frequently produces surprising and signifi- 
cant effects on policy development. 

1992 384 pp.; illus. $79.00 


The Politics of Abortion 

JANINE BRODIE, York University, SHELLEY A.M. 
GAVIGAN, Osgoode Hall Law School, Toronto, and 
JANE JENSON, Carleton University, Ottawa 

This book represents the collaboration of three 
scholars to document and analyze the abortion saga in 
Canada from the legalization of therapeutic abortions 
tn 1969 to the debates over new legislation in 1990. 
Through the integration of political, legislative, and 
constitutional dimensions of the issue, this work 
examines the evolution of abortion policy in Canada. 


1992 212 pp. paper $21.00 





The International 
Politics of the 
Environment 
Actors, Interests, and 
Institutions 

Edited by ANDREW 
HURRELL and 
BENEDICT KINGSBURY, 
both of Oxford University 
This book brings to- 
gether leading specialists 
to assess the strengths, 
limitations, and potential 
of the international 
political system for global 
environmental manage- 
ment. It begins by 
examining the processes 
of international environmental negotiation, law- 
making, and regime formation, and explores the 
difficulties of implementation and enforcement. 

1992 512 pp.; illus. paper $19.95 cloth $72.00 


TIF 
VTERNATIOVAL 
POLITICS 


EV IBONMENT 


The Red Hand 

Protestant Paramilitaries in Northern Ireland 

STEVE BRUCE, University of Aberdeen 

Since the start of the troubles in Northern Ireland, 
working-class Protestants have used violence and 
terror as much as their Catholic counterparts. Based 
on extensive interviews, this is the first comprehensive 
study of loyalist terrorism. Exploring the history and 
the aims of the various groups, Bruce examines claims 
of security force collusion with the loyalists and the use 
of terror to defend rather than destroy the state. 


1992 336 pp. $49.95 


A System of Rights 

REX MARTIN, University of Kansas 

The justification of political authority is a long-standing 
issue of political philosophy, one which persistently 
defies solution. This book provides an original justifica- 
tion by establishing a framework for dealing with this 
problem. The model that emerges Is one in which 
certain kinds of political rights are emphasized. Martin 
discusees the implications of such a system for demo- 
cratic institutions, political allegiance, punishment, and 
ultimately for the nature of polical authority. 


1993 452 pp. $49.95 


The State, Economic Transformation, 
and Political Change in the 
Philippines, 1946-1972 

AMANDO DORONILA, Editor-in-Chief; Manila Chronicle 
This book offers a fresh interpretation of political 
change by examining the role of the State as a catalyst 
of socloeconomic and political transformation. It traces 
the process leading to the development of an interven- 
tionist State in the Philippines and its contribution to 
the breakdown of democracy and the declaration of 
martial law in 1972. 

1992 224 pp.; illus. $36.00 





Towards A New 
Economic Order 
Postfordism, Ecology 
and Democracy 

ALAIN LIPIETZ, Centres 
d’Eudes Prospectives 
d'Economie et 
Mathématiques 
Appliquées a la 
Planification 
Translated by MALCOLM 
SLATER 

“Alain Lipietz is one of 
the most interesting 
economists writing 
today....He is an inteli- 
gent and practical 
utopian, something of 
which we have too 
few."—Immanuel Wallerstein, Fernard Braudel Center, 
State University of New York, Binghamton. Developing 
a challenging account of the economic and political 
forces which have shaped the late twentieth century, 
internationally esteemed political economist Lipietz , 
outlines a new and original agenda for the future. 
(Burope and the International Order) 

1992 224 pp. paper $14.95 cloth $39.95 


The “Nations Within” 

Aboriginal-State Relations in Canada, the United 
States, and New Zealand 

AUGIE FLERAS, University qf Waterloo, and JEAN 
LEONARD ELLIOTT, Dalhousie University 

This is a study of the history and current state of 
aboriginal politics in Canada drawing comparisons 
with New Zealand and the United States. By exploring 
similar terrains of the evolving relationship of the 
peoples with the state, common patterns are revealed. 


1992 224 pp.; illus. paper $22.00 


Jowasnde ad 


NEW 
ECONOMIC 
ORDER 


Pehle bo date eed Tem may 


ALAIN LIPIETZ 





For iorraniy: Women, Violence and 
Civil rties i 


A Radical New View 

Edited by CATHERINE ITZIN, University of Bradford 
Many respected writers, both men and women, have 
contributed to this definitive collection of essays 
concerning pornography. Each has their own view, but 
they all hold two beliefs in common—a passionate 
opposition to censorship and a vehement conviction 
that unti] pornography is eradicated, women’s status 
can never be equal to men’s. 


1993 656 pp. $35.00 


Electoral Politics 

Edited by DENNIS KAVANAGH, Nottingham University 
This book includes essays on key topics of voting 
behavior, election rules, the media, election pacts, and 
the consequences of elections. The distinguished 
authors are drawn from both sides of the Atlantic— 
including Donald Stokes, Austin Ranney, Richard Rose, 
Anthony King, and Dennis Kavanagh. 


1992 288 pp. $59.00 





New in paperback! 
Escape from 
Violence 

Conflict and the Refugee 
Crisis in the Developing 
World 

ARISTIDE R. ZOLBERG, 
New School for Social 
Research, ASTRI 
SUHRKE, The American 
University, and SERGIO 
AGUAYO, El Colegio de 
Mexico 

“A valuable contribution 
to our understanding.” 
—Political Sclence 
Quarterly. “A mature 
statement of a theory, 
and supporting cases, of the relationships between 
causes of social conflict and the refugee implications. 
The systemic treatment is pathbreaking. This work will 
be one of those giants on whose shoulders others 
build.”"—Charles B. Keely, Georgetown University. 

1989 (paper 1992) 400 pp. paper $19.95 cloth $49.95 


Industrial Relations and European 


State Traditions 

COLIN CROUCH, Ozford University 

The behavior of trade unions, employers, and govern- 
ments varies widely across the countries of western 
Europe. In this book, Crouch explains these differences 
and assesses their significance. He also considers 120 
years of industrial relations history in 15 different 
countries. 

1993 416 pp; illus. $76.00 


Labour’s Grass Roots 

The Politics of Party Membership 

PATRICK SEYD, University of Sheffield, and PAUL 
WHITELEY, College of William & Mary 

Political parties are the driving force behind liberal 
democracy, yet knowledge of who belongs to them and 
why is almost nonexistent. This work attempts to 
provide the first national profile of the social back- 
ground, characteristics, attitudes and values, as well as 
the political experiences and activities of Labour Party 
members in Great Britain. 


1992 288 pp.; illus. paper $27.00 cloth $67.00 


Labour and the Political Economy in 
Israel 

MICHAEL SHALEV, Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
Shalev focuses on the Histadrut, Israel’s national trade 
union center, to unravel the relationship between 
organized labor and the state and to illustrate its impact 
on the management of economic performance. 

(The Library of Polttical Economy) 

1992 416 pp. $69.00 


Prices are subject to change and apply only in the U S. 


To order, send check or money order to: Social Sciences Marketing, 


Dept. PK. To order by phone using major credit cards 
please call 1-800-451-7556. 


OxXForD UNIVERSITY PRESS « 200 Madison Avenue * New York, NY 10016 





CHALLENGES, 

COMPROMISES, 
AND 
CONSTITUTIONS 


The Democratic Experiment 


CHOOSING TO 

CO-OPERATE 

How States Avoid Loss 

edited by Janice Gross Stein 

and W. Pauly 

In the dynamics of international 

paula eee the authors argue, people 
losses more heavily 

than alti in choices and the 

cooperative decisions of leaders 

generally reflect this aversion to loss. 


$13.95 paperback 


EAST EUROPEAN 
SECURITY 
RECONSIDERED 
edited sae et ae John R. Lampe and 


Experts from the United States, Canada, 
and Europe explore threats to the 
security of post-Communist Eastern 
Europe and examine the wider 
European framework in which a 
democratic transition might proceed 
without the ethnic antagonism that 
destroys both peace and democracy. 
Woodrow Wilson Center Press 

$14.95 paperback 


CONSTITUTION 
MAKING IN EASTERN 
EUROPE 

edited by A. E. Dick Howard 

In this timely book, advisers to East 
European governments and legal 
scholars bring firsthand observation 
and professional expertise to bear on 
the issues and the political atmosphere 
that affect constitution making. 


Woodrow Wilson Center Press 
$14.95 paperback 


THE GLOBAL 
RESURGENCE OF 
DEMOCRACY 
edited by Larry Diamond and 
Marc F. Plattner 
From South Africa to South America, 
from Tallinn to Tatpei, regimes that 
were once authoritarian or totalitarian 
are experiencing sweeping changes. 
These 29 essays explain the global 
resurgence of democracy and examine 


.its future prospects. 


$14.95 paperback 


CITIES WITHOUT 
SUBURBS 

David Rusk 

America must end the isolation of the 
central city from its suburbs in order to 
Ae S ar cite lems, argues David 
Rusk. A key reform he says, is creation 
of metropolitan area-wide govem- 
ments or else adoption by state 


governments of metro-wide require- 


ments for local governments. 
Woodrow Wilson Center Press 


$13.95 paperback 


STATE GOVERNMENT 
AND ECONOMIC 
PERFORMANCE 

Paul Brace 

There is little evidence thatstate govern- 
ments can have any effect at all on the 


economic performance of their state. 
Working from a broadened historical 


perspective and employing political 
and economic analysis, Paul Brace 
places states and their economies in a 
more understandable light. 


$28.95 hardcover 


AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY . 

Aspects of Practical Liberalism 
Gottfried Dietze 

With a mixture of wonder and alarm, 
political philosopher Gottfried Dietze 
examines the tendency of modern 
American democracy toward what he 
calls “pure liberalism, or the 


unrestricted quest for ever more 
freedom.” 


$39.95 hardcover 


WORKING BUT POOR 
America's Contradiction 


- revised edition 


Sar A. Levitan, Frank Gallo, 
and isaao Shapiro © 

Revised and expanded for the 1990s, 
this new edition examines the 
experiences and hardships of today's 
poor workers and analyzes how 
government policies can best relieve 
deprivation and encourage work. 


$10.95 paperback 


GOVERNMENT AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
POLITICS 


Essays on Historical Developments 
since World War Two ° 

edited by Michael J. Lacey 
Contributors detail the emergence of 
the new social values that gave rise to 
the environmental movement and 
examine the federal government’s 


response to the changing ideas and 
needs of the American people. 


Woodrow Wilson Center Press 
$16.95 paperback 


701 West 40th Street, Suite 275, Balumore, Maryland 21211 


Q THF POHNE HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


To order, call 1-800-537-5487. 












IRAN AS IMAGINED NATION 
The Construction of a 

National Identity 

MOSTAFA VAZIRI 

Sophisticated coverage of the concept of 


“orientalism” and its impact on Middle East 
Studies. This work challenges current theories of 


national identity used by Europeans and proposes 
a non-national, non-racial approach to the study 
of political consciousness. 

240 pp., Cloth, ISBN 1-55778-573-2, $46.95 


WOMEN AND THE 
WOMEN’S MOVEMENT 
IN BRITAIN, 1914-1959 
MARTIN PUGH 


After the women’s movement ın Britain hit a 
high water mark in 1914 with the winning of the 
vote, it appeared to decline through the 1950s. 


This historical account and political analysis 
examines the evolution of the women’s 


movement in this period. 
350 pp., Cloth, ISBN 1-55778-592-2, $44.95 


NEIL J. KRESSEL 


B.F. Skinner, and others. 


PARAGON HOUSE 


NEW IN POLITICAL SCIENCE © 


D 





POLITICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Classic and Contemporary Readings 


A rich collection of classic and contemporary writings in 
political psychology that explores all aspects of the subject 
including politics and human nature, political leadership and 
public opinion. Selections include works by James David Barber, 
Sydney Verba, Robert Lifton, Herbert McClosky, Sigmund Freud, 


464 pp., Paper, ISBN 1-55778-452-3, $24.95 


D . 
PARAGON HOUSE 


90 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10011/1-800-PARAGON 
Complete catalog available. 







POLITICS OF WOMEN AND 
DEVELOPMENT IN 
AFGHANISTAN 

HAFIZULLAH EMADI 

An investigation of the subordination of women 
with coverage of gender relations, the role of the 
state and its policies concerning the 
involvement of women in its economic life. 
Includes an historical perspective comparing the 


women’s movement prior to and during the 


Soviet occupation of Afghanistan. 
160 pp., Cloth, ISBN 1-55778-582-1, $36.95 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
TOTALITARIANISM 

JAY TAYLOR 

An examination of the social, intellectual, 


moral, and technological ferment from which 
National Socialism and Soviet Communism 
emerged, and a discussion of their apparent 


decline and posstble future manifestations. 
272 pp , Cloth, ISBN 1-55778-591-0, $46.95 















Households 
On the Moral Architecture 
of the Economy 

WILLIAM JAMES BOOTH 
“Ths briliantty innovative 


of Individuals 


An Essay on Self-Respect 
and Socal Obligation 


F. G. Banery 


In his distinctive, highly 
engaging style, Bailey 
mecktates on indrvidual 
prerogative and the coercive 
restraints exerased on people 
by large organizatons His 
witty, on-the-mark comments 
come directly from his own 
Kielong discomfort with 
twerarchy and authorty 

$27 95 cloth, $13 95 paper 


History and 
Social Theory 


Prrer Burke 

Burke renews the emergence 
of the fields of history and 
socal scence and traces ther 
tentative convergence in 
recent decades as he 
reapprasses the current 
relabons between them 
$37 50 cloth, $14 95 paper 


CORNELL 


The Paradox 
of Continental 
Production 


National Investment Policies 
in North America 

BARBARA JENKINS 

Should natonal governments 
regulate foreign mvestment? The 
queston is hotly contested m 
today’s mternabonal trade 
debates. jenkins here addresses 
this complex issue in a tmety 


of East-West Trade 
Micuiagt MASTANDUNO 
“Economic Contamwment is a very 
important book in the fied of 
East-West trade. It offers a 
definitive history of CoCom and 
will be widely read and ated by 
students and scholars “—David 
Bakin, Columbia University 
Comell Studies in Pokticol 
Economy $46.50 doth, 

$18.95 paper 


The Politics of 
Food in Mexico 


State Power and 

Social Mobilization 
JONATHAN Fox 

“This ts one of the most 
important books on rural poltics 
and rural development policy In 
Mexico to be published m the 
last fifteen years Itis metau- 
lousty researched and grounded 
in extensive frekdwork * —Wayne 
A Cornelius, University of 
Caltfornla, San Diego Food 
Systems and Agranan Change. 
$39 95 


Dilemmas of 


Appeasement 
British Deterrence and 
Defense, 1934-1937 

GAINES Post, JR. 

This book offers fresh 
Perspectives on British 
appeasement, grand strategy, 
and pobcymaiang in a crucial 
and much-debated penod. Post 
reexamunes hdéw British headers 
planned foreign policy and 
impenal defense as they faced 
the increasing likehthood of war 
with the dictatorial regimes of 
Germany, Italy, and japan. 
Comel Stuches m Secunty APOS. 
$48 50 


and American 
Democracy 


RosrrT B. WESTBROOK 

“A major event In the history of 
Amencan letters .. This book 
should last as the definitrve word 
on Dewey for at least as long as 
Dewey llved.”—Alan Wolfe, 
Washington Post Book Workd 


At bookstores, or call (607) 277-2211 (credit card orders oniy, please) 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Sage House, 512 East State Street, Ithaca NY 14850 


1949 and 1958 Comel Stuckes in 
Secunty Affos. $37 95 


“This important book explains the 
asymmetnes in U.S.apan direct 
mvestment and suggests practical 
policy steps to deal with the 
problem. ”—joseph Nye, Harvard 
Center for Intemational Affairs. 
Comet Studies in Polrocal Economy. 
$12.95 


are sample and serve only to 
illuminate an already ludd 
exposition. ... A splendid 
contnbuton not only to the 
kterature on cooperation and 
confiict, but international polrtics 
m general. ”-—jounal of Polrtacs 
$12.95 
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ecent Titles from e M.E. Sharpe 





BUREAUCRACIES, PUBLIC 
ADMINISTRATION, AND 
PUBLIC POLICY 
Series Editor: Kenneth J. Meier 


NEW—Ethics and 

Public Administration 

Edited by H. George Frederickson 
Hardcover 4-096-3 $45.00 

Paperback 4-097-1 $19.90 


Women and Men of the States 
Public Administrators at 

the State Level 

Edited by Mary E. Guy 
Hardcover 4-05 1-3 $42.50 

Paperback 4-052-1 $17.50 


The Politics of Teecommumnications 
Regulation: The States and 

the Divestiture of AT&T 

Jeffrey E. Cohen 

Hardcover 4-050-5 $42.50 


The Dynamics of Conflict 
between Bureaucrats 
and ators 

Cathy Marie Johnson 
Hardcover 4-015-7 $42.50 


The Politics of Dissatisfaction 


William E. Lyons, David Lowery, 
and Ruth Hoogland DeHoog 
Hardcover 2-898-1 $42.50 


The State of Public Bureaucracy 
Edited by Larry B. Hill 

Hardcover 4-007-6 $45.00 

Paperback 4008-4 $17.50 





NEW— 

The Vietnam War 

Vietnamese and American Perspectives 

Edited by Jayne Werner and 

Luu Doan Huynh 

Leading Vietnam scholars from the West 
and prominent Viemamese Communists 
reflect on the Vietnam War. Includes an 

Caren account of Tet by a Viet 


ng g 
Hardcover 4-057-2 $49.90 


NEW— 
The Politics of Japanese Defense 
M ing Internal and External Pressures 
Joseph P. Keddell, Jr. 
“A very solid treatment of recent Japanese 
defense mle and policy formation.” 

J. Pempel, Cornell University 
Hardcover 4-129-3 $47.50 


AMERICAN POLITICAL 
INSTITUTIONS AND PUBLIC POLICY 
Series Editor: Stephen J. Wayne 


Victory 

How a Progressive Democratic 
Party Can Win and Govern 
Arthor Sanders 


Hardcover 4-087-4 $42.50 
Paperback 4-088-2 $14.95 


The Politics of Justice 

The Attorney General and the 
Making of Legal Policy 
Cornell W. Clayton 

Hardcover 4-018-1 $45.00 

Paperback 4-019-X $18.00 


NEW—Rediscovering the Religious 
Factor in American Politics 
David C. Leege and Lyman A. Kellstedt 
The authors and collaborators that 
religious worldviews are still insmuated 
m American political institutions and 
that religious institutions are still points 
of reference. 

Hardcover 4-133-1 $47.50 

Paperback 4-134-XK $17.50 


NEW— 

Crime and Punishment in Soviet 
Officialdom: Combating Corruption 
in the Political Elite, 1965-1990 
William A. Clark 

This ae idee of official corrup- 
tion and the tics of the anticormup- 
tion campaigns offers a comprehensive 
empirical, com ive, and theoretical 
analysis of this phenomenon as both 
system and ptom. 

Hardcover 5-6 $49.95 

Paperback 4-056-4 $16.50 


NEW—East Asian Security in 
the Post-Cold War Era 
Edited by Sheldon W. Simon 
“(Anji 


and policy relevance.” 
Northern Hlinois University 

Hardcover 4-058-0 $45.00 

Paperback 4-238-9 $17.50 


NEW—The Quest for Security in 

the Caribbean: Problems and 

Promises in Subordinate States 

Ivelaw Lloyd Griffith 

This first comprehensive work on secu- 

ity in the English-speaking Caribbean 
ea a wealth of information about the 
oy, palmes, economics, and geogra- 
sy of the entire region. 
Hardcover 4-089-0 $42.50 





REVISED & EXPANDED EDITION— 

Power and Ritual in 

the Israel Labor Party 

A Study in Political Anthropology 

Myron J. Aronoff 

“Of the utmost importance to a nyong in- 

terested ın the changing political face of 

Israel.” —Joel S. Migdal, 
University of Washington 


Hardcover 4- 105-6 $47.50 
Paperback 4- 106-4 $18.00 


NEW— 

Living without a Constitution 

Civil Rights in Israel 

Daphna Sharfman 

“Interesting, well researched, and well 

written. ... it could fill up a significant la- 

cuma in the documentation of Israeli public 

issues.” —Enhud Sprinzak, 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 

Hardcover 4-145-5 $24.90 


NEW— 

The Logic of Conflict 

Making War and Peace in the 

Middle East 

Steven Greffenius 

This work draws ae Bil Eastern ex- 
perience to argue that a proper under- 
einen of i MERNO conflict requires 
explanations that comprehend and inte- 
grate many arenas of activity. 

Hardcover 4-073-4 $47.50 


NEW— 

Welfare Trends in the 
Scandinavian Countries 

Edited by Erik Jorgen Hansen, 
Stein Ringen, Hannu Uusitalo, and 
Robert Erikson 

Leading Scandinavian scholars discuss 
important aspects of the development of 
the welfare state since the mid- 1970s. 
Hardcover 2-844-2 $55.00 


NEW 

The 1992 Project and the 

Future of Integration in Europe 

Edited by Dale L. Smith and 

James Lee Ray 

“Not only does it inform the reader about 

the most im recent developments 
.. but it [explains] the political process 

in this complex, multi-tiered, and alto- 


gether novel o. ization.” 

» David R. Cameron, Yale University 
Hardcover 4-022-X $45.00 
Paperback 4-255-9 $17.50 


To order call toll free 800-541-6563 or fax 914-273-2106 + American Express, MasterCard, and VISA 





John M. Bryson, Barbara C. Crosby 
Leadership for the 


Common Good 


TACKLING PUBLIC PROBLEMS IN A 
SHARED-POWER WORLD 


“The most important 
guide for public policy 
involvement avail- 
able. At a time when 
our problems are vast 
and barrlers to large- 
scale change often 
seer insurmountable, 
this analysis empow- 
ers the change agent 
without stmplifying 
the challenges. 

“A great achievement—bound to be the most 

read strategic guide for every student of pub- 

He policy, and every citizen with a noble 

cause to embrace.” 

—André L. 
Santa Clara University 


November 1992 
ISBN 1-55542-480-5 
LC 92-19032 

About 440 pages 
$32.95 


Harlan Cleveland 


Birth of a 
New World 


AN OPEN MOMENT POR INTERNATIONAL 
LEADERSHIP 


In Birth of a New 
World, Harlan 
Cleveland draws on 
a lifetime of distin- 
guished service in 
the international 
arena—and on the 
wisdom and experi- 
ence of his col- 
leagues from around 
the world—to pro- 
vide a comprehen- 
sive agenda for making the next stage of 
world history one of peaceful change. 


March 1993 

ISBN 1-55542-511-9 
LC 92-40189 

About 300 pages 
$25.95 


— 415.433.0499 
=FAX =N M hours a urs aday. 


Steven Cohen, Ronald Brand 


Total Quali 


Managemen 
in Government 


A PRACTICAL GUIDE FOR 
THE REAL WORLD 


By adopting Total Quality Management 
(TQM) strategies, business organizations 
are working smarter and galning the 
competitive edge in the new global econ- 
omy. Now, the same principles of TQM 
used in private Industry are creating a 
quiet revolution in the public sector. 
This new book sheds light on applying 
TQM in the real world of government 
organizations—show1ng how to intro- 
duce TQM, overcome barriers to change, 
and make TQM a success story for any 
government agency. 

Drawing on extensive research the 
authors present straightforward, practical 
advice on implementing TQM in govern- 


ment settings. 


April 1993 

ISBN 1-55542-539-9 
LC 92-42281 

About 230 

$24.95 (tentative) 


Chris Argyris 


Knowledge 
for Action 


A GUIDE TO OVERCOMING BARRIERS TO 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 


Knowledge for Action presents a step-by- 
step description of how to diagnose an 
organization’s capacity to learn, analyze 
the data, and design and implement 
effective interventions that help change 
the status quo and create a more dynam- 
ic and innovative organization. Argyris 
demonstrates how his proven research 
methods produce “actionable knowl- 
edge”— knowledge that tests the validity 
of the research methods themselves 
when used in day-to-day operations— 
and calls for genuine partnership of pro- 
fessionals and researches jointly focused 
on this strategic goal. 

Apni 1993 

ISBN 1-55542-519-4 

LC 92-42861 

About 290 pages 

$33.95 (tentative) 


SEND US YOUR ORDER WITH CREDIT CARD OR BILLING INFORMATION 


| JOSSEY-BASS PUBLISHERS 


Gerald Garvey 


Facing the 
Bureaucracy 


LIVING AND DYING IN A 
PUBLIC AGENCY 


“Gerald Garvey in 
Facing the Bureau- 


Trumpet did for the 
courts and Eric 
Redmond in The 
Dance of Legislation 
did for Congress. Here 
is a book for the pro- 
fessional, the student, 
or the concerned citizen who wants to know 
how bureaucracy really works—and why tt 
sometimes doesn’t.” 

—John J. Dilulio, 

Princeton University 





Pebruary 1993 
ISBN 1-55542-502-X 


LC 92-30630 
About 240 pages 
$23.95 


Warren Bennis 
Beyond 
Bureaucracy 


ESSAYS ON THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
EVOLUTION OF HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


For over two 
decades, Beyond 
Bureaucracy has 
helped both acade- 
mic thought and 
management prac- 
tice with its examl- 
nation of the causes 
and consequences 
of change in orgari- 
zations and leader- 
ship. This classic 

collection of essays examunes the strate- 

gic, methodological, and conceptual 

issues central to changing organizations. 

1993 

ISBN 1-55542-522-4 

LC 92-41386 

About 235 pages 

$22.00 

= Order by Phone 

415.433.1767 
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The Dialogue of Justice 
Toward a Self-Reflective Society 
James S. Fishkin 


In his latest book, James Fishkin offers a theory 
of liberal democracy based on a self-reflective 
society—e participatory democracy that would 
provide the key to issues of political legitimacy 
and social justice. 

“A tour de force. A display of argumentative 
virtuosity of a high order. It is one of the many 
virtues of Fishkin’s book that it should have 
raised liberal thought to such a high level of 
self-criticism that the limits of liberalism itself 
are thereby revealed.”"—John Gray $27.50 


Dean 


Acheson 


The Cold War 
Years, 1953-71 
Douglas Brinkley 

“Thoroughly 
researched and 
eminently readable, 
Brinkley’s book 
provides the fullest account yet of Acheson’s 
career in politics and diplomacy following his 
turbulent tenure as secretary of state. Revealed 
here, blemishes and all, is a colorful portrait of 
one of this century’s most influential 
policymakers.”——Michael J. Hogan 

“Lucid and graceful...A fascinating window on 
the cold war, seen through the eyes of a giant.” 
—Evan Thomas, The New York Times Book 
Review Ilus. $35.00 
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New in Cloth and Paper 





Germany from Partition 


to Reunification 

A revised edition of 

The Two Germanies since 1945 

Henry Ashby Turner, Jr. 

In this book, a prominent historian revises his 
“well-organi clearly written, and meaty 
book” (Gordon A. Craig, The New York Review 
of Books) to take into account the momentous 
events that swept away one of the German states 
and united the country under the constitution 
of the other. Ilus. cloth ($35.00) paper ($13.00) 


New in Paper 








Grand Strategies 
in War and Peace 
Edited by Paul M. Kennedy 

“In a short, strong, wise book, Paul Kennédy 
has gathered a collection of opinions about 
why wars are fought and how peace can best be 
kept."—The Economist 

“This volume’s authors are distinguished and 
their subjects range from the Roman empire to 


the Soviet Union.”—Gregory Treverton, 
Foreign Affairs $12.00 


Evidence, Argument, 
and Persuasion in the 
Policy Process 
Giandomenico Majone 

“Majone restores persuasion—rhetoric, 
argument, advocacy, and their institutionaliza- 
tion—to the central place it deserves in the 
policy process. His book is a pleasure to read 
and to ponder.”—Aaron Wildavsky 

“A very well-orchestrated presentation inter- 
spersed with examples from diverse areas such 
as the international monetary system, the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act, pollution 
control, and social security policy."—Dennis J. 
Palumbo, Perspectives on Political Science $1.00 


Agents and Victims 


in South China 

Accomplices in Rural Revolution 

Helen F. Siu 

This socio-economic, political, and anthropo- 
logical history explores a rural community in 
Guangdong Province from the late nineteenth 
century to the present. 

“A sharp view into the triumphs and the 
tragedies of rural reform in southeast China. 
The human dimension is made vivid and 
immediate, and the historical sweep is bold. 
This is a fine book.”—Jonathan Spence $18.00 


Yale University Press 


92A Yale Station, New Haven, CT 06520 














EW FROM PENN STATE PRESS 


FAITH AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY 
The Correspondence between Leo Strauss and 

Eric Voegelin, 1934-1964 

‘Translated and edited, with an introducnion, 

by PETER C. EMBERLEY and BARRY COOPER 
Included with the fifty-three recently discovered letters 
are four prvotal re-published essays by Scrauss and Voegelin, 
and commentaries by James L. Wiser, Hans-Georg 
Gadamer, Stanley Rosen, Thomas J.J. Alrizer, Timothy 
Fuller, Ellis Sandoz, Thomas L. Pangle, and David Walsh. 
394 pages $45.00 


FOUCAULT AND THE CRITIQUE OF 
INSTITUTIONS 

Edited by JOHN CAPUTO and MARK YOUNT 
The first sustained account to follow up the implicanons 
of Foucault's provocative theses about power for the 
analysis of institutions. Contributors are Joseph Margolis, 
J.N. Mohanty, Mark Poster, Judith Butler, Joseph Rouse, 
Chuck Dyke, Mary Schmelzer, Robert Moore, Mark 
Yount, and John Caputo. 

240 pages cloth: $45.00 paper: $16.95 June 93 
Studies of the Greater Philadelphia Philosophy Consortium 


BETWEEN GENEALOGY AND 
EPISTEMOLOGY 

Psychology, Politics, and Knowledge in the Thought 
of Michel Foucault 

TODD MAY 

“In spite of the immense industry of Foucault scholar- 
ship, Todd May has managed to wnte a very trim study 
that shows how Foucault avoids certain self-referential 
paradoxes almost always brought against him: in particu- 
lar, the perils of relativism and the normalization of 


discourse. ” —Joseph Margolis, Temple University 
144 pages $27.50 May 93 


FREE MOVEMENT 
Ethical Issues in the Transnational Migration of 
Repco Money 





The doa tackle the ed of why ARE and 
money crossing borders are treated differently, from five 
perspectives: liberal egalitarianism, libertananism, Marx- 
ism, natural law, and political realism. 

320 pages cloth: $45.00; paper: $16.95 


LIBERALISM AND MODERN SOCIETY 


A Historical Argument 
RICHARD BELLAMY 


“The intellectual purpose of this book is especially valu- 
able for American readers, all too many of whom have 
very little sense of the profound differences between 
different national vaneties of the same liberal politics.” 

—Alan Ryan, Princeton University 
330 pages cloth: $40.00; paper: $16.95 


MARX VERSUS MARKETS 
STANLEY MOORE 
“This book will serve the good purpose of helping to 
wean those remaining dogmatic Marxists from their 
defense of communism without markets, by showing that 
the claim that such a society could exut was a false 
inference, even from within Marxism. It ts a worthwhile 
contnbution to Marxology, with a special relevance in 
the post-1989 world.” 

—John E. Roemer, University of California, Davus 
136 pages $22.50 


DEMOCRACY AND COMPLEXITY 
A Realist A ; 
DANILO ZOLO 
“Hus fascinating and highly provocative treatise. .. leaves 
the reader with a sense of ‘democratic melancholy’ as 
well as the challenge to find an intellectually respectable 
way out of the ruins of democratic theory.” 

-—Claus Offe, University of Bremen 
224 pages cloth: $35.00; paper: $16.95 


THE POLITICS OF THE ANCIENT 
CONSTITUTION 

An Introduction to English Political Thought, 
1603-1642 

GLENN BURGESS 

“It ıs high time that this subject was reviewed and 
brought up to date, and Dr. Burgess has done so admura- 
bly.” —J.G.A. Pocock, Johns Hopkins University 
256 pages cloth: $45.00 paper: $16.95 


MARX’S FATE 
The Shape of a Life 


JERROLD SEIGEL 
New in paperback, with a new preface 
“To write a book covering the whole spectrum of Marx’s 
hfe and thought and hope ıt to be a significantly new 
contribution 1s indeed ambitious. Yet Professor Sergel 
has achieved just that.” 

—David McLellan, The Washington Post Book World 
464 pages paper: $16.50 


MEDITATIONS ON MODERN 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 
Masculine/Feminine Themes from Luther to Arendt 


JEAN BETHKE ELSHTAIN 

Reissued in paperback, with a new preface 

“. . .this would be a refreshing text for any course on 

modem political thought or feminist political theory.” 
—Shane Phelan, in Women & Politics 

144 pages paper: $12.95 


PENN STATE PRESS 
Barbara Bldg., Suite C 
University Park, PA 16802 (814)865-1327 


MasterCard/VISA orders, call tollfree, 800-326-9180 





THE ELECTIONS OF 1992 

Michael Nelson, Rhodes College 

editor 

The Elections of 1992 is one of the first 

post-election books to address the outcome 

EE AE elections, the media 
coverage of these contests, and the effects of the results 
on the country. This collection of essays captures the 
tone and substance of the voters’ decisions and sets 

_ them in a broader historical context. The essays range 
from a discussion of the nominating process to the Issues 





administration and the 103rd Congress. 
Instructor’s manual also available. 
March 1993, App. 200 pages. 


New and Recent Titles from CQ Press 


CONGRESS RECONSIDERED 
Fifth Edition 





University of Houston, editors * 


The fifth edition of Congress Reconsidered presents the 
best in-contemporary scholarship, including analysis of 
the 1992 elections, in a way that is accessible and 
appealing to college students. 

“This new edition offers, once again, valuable reading 
for graduate and undergraduate courses about Congress. 
eat cl ich a a aa 


new approaches.” 
David R. Mayhew, Yale University ` 


January 1993, App. 480 pages. 
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MASS MEDIA AND AMERICAN POLITICS 
Fourth Edition 


Doris A. Graber, University of Ilinois, Chicago 
November 1992, 460 pages. 


(formerly titled The Soviet Union, ne 
Daniel C. Diller, editor 
November 1992, 340 pages. 


ECHOES OF DISCONTENT 
desse Jackson, Pat Robertson, and the 
of 


Resurgence 
Allen D. Hertzke, The University of Oklahoma 
November 1992, 290 pages. 


BLUE SKIES, GREEN POLITICS 
The Clean Air Act of 1990 - 


Gary C. eo ee 
November 1992, 200 pages. 


THE WAR EVERYONE LOST—AND WON 


CQ’S GUIDE TO CURRENT AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT - 
Spring 1993 

Editors of Quarterly 

December 1992, App. 180 pages. 


CONSTITUTIONAL LAW TERM 
SUPPLEMENTS ; 
Authors Lee Epstein and Thomas Walker have compiled 


se Se ie as ra oe 
August 199 


For more information on these and other CQ Press titles, contact: 
CQ Press, College Services, 1414 22nd Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20037, (202) 887-6363 


CQ 


* PRESS 


KANSAS 





Advising Ike 
The Memoirs of Attorney 
General Herbert Brownell 


Herbert Brownell 
with John P. Burke 


Foreword by John Chancellor 


“Herbert Brownell’s memoirs read 
like a mystery novel as he describes 
some of Eisenhower's most exciting 
moves and the motives behind | 
them.”—Warren E. Burcer, Chief 
Justice of the United States, 1969- 
1986. “A fascinating first-hand 
account of the Eisenhower years 
Waton by suman Who kows mare konut Bde yearn: 
anyone alive.”—-WILLIAM P. Rocers, former U.S. Attorney 
General and Secretary of State. 


416 pages, illustrated. $29.95 


The Presidency of James Earl Carter, Jr. 
Burton L Kaufman 


“The best book on the totality of the Carter presidency. 

Kaufman’s exploration of how and why Carter failed in the 

realm of domestic economic and energy policies is especially 
perceptive.”—Gaposs 
SM, author of American 
Diplomacy during the Second 
World War. “A critical yet 

` judicious account of the 
Carter administration, the 
first based on extensive 
research in the Carter 
Library.”—Rosert A. 
Dmg, author of The 
Reluctant Belligerent. 


256 pages. $29.95 cloth, 
$14.95 paper 





Available at bookstores or from the press 
Phone (913) 864-4155 Fax (913) 864-4586 
VISA and MasterCard accepted 








Commanders in Chief 


Presidential Leadership 

in Modern Wars 

Edited by Joseph G. Dawson I] 

“A superb restatement of presidential 
prerogative—and its limits.*~—JEan EDWARD 
Sarr, author of Lucius D. Clay. Contribu- 
tors: Stephen Ambrose, Roger Beaumont, 
Joseph G. Dawson III, Robert H. Ferrell, 
Lewis L. Gould, Norman A. Graebner, 

D. Clayton James, Warren F. Kimball, 
Raymond G. O'Connor, Frank E. Vandiver. 
240 pages, illustrated. 

$29.95 cloth, $1295 paper 


Shadow on the White House 


Presidents and the Vietnam War, 1945-1975 
Edited by David L. Anderson 

“I recommend this book to all students and scholars of the 
Vietnam War. The essays combine originality and analytic 
cogency in chronicling the expansion of presidential power 
and the war in Vietnam.”—Larky BERMAN, author of Lyndon 
Johnson's War. 

248 pages, illustrated. 

$35.00 cloth, $14.95 paper 


Shaping Modern Liberalism 

Herbert Croly and Progressive Thought 

Edward A. Stettner 

“At a time when liberalism seems questioned on every side, 
this lively book on Croly, who as much as anyone developed 
the progressive creed of Wilsonianism and the New Deal, is 
particularly welcome. ”—RoserT K. FauLxner, author of The 
Jurisprudence of John Marshall. “By far the best study of Herbert 
Croly as a political and social philosopher.”—-JoHN MILTON 
Coor, JR., author of Pivotal Decades: The United States, 
1900-1920. 


240 pages. $29.95 


©: University Press of Kansas 2501 West 15th Street Lawrence KS 66049 





New Houghton Mifflin t 


dd sparkle 


to your political science courses. 


Kenneth Janda, Northwestern University 


a S Jeffrey M. Berry, Tufts University 


Jerry Goldman, Northwestern University 


Rutgers University, Newark 


With Amcan Government, students get more 
than a clear concise presentation of the ; 
esscutal fact-—Gitelson, Dudley, and Dubnick’s 
unique myth/ reality framework helps them 
form their own opinions about the issues at the 
heart of government and politics today. 


State and local governments are expected to do 
more for their citizens every day with less help 
from the federal government. With an upto- 
date policy focus, this text reflects the way 
changing expectations have affected 
insntutions, pohtical behavior, and policies. 


Sariietion packeoes Ry Houghton 


he ER Mifflin 


Presidential Politics 

Lyn Ragsdale, University of Arizona 

Lyn Ragsdale uses a central theme—the 
president's personal power and image of 
leadership vs. the pluralistic institution of the 
presidency—to examine the complex issues that 
surround the Oval Office. 


512 pages © paperback © Just published 


Eugene W. Jones, Angelo State University 
Joe E. Ericson, Stephen F. Austin 

State University 

Lyle C. Brown, Baylor University 

Robert S. Trotter, Jr., El Centro Có] 

of the Dallas County Community: 

College District 

Elleen M. Lynch, Broo 

of the Dallas County = 
College District 


Keeping up with Texas polincs is a challenge, 


emerge, and new issues arise-—and only one 
author team keeps making sense of it all: Jones, 
Ericson, Brown, Trotter, and Lynch. This brief 
edition, with the same text/reader format as the 
longer edition, contains updated coverage, 
including the 1992 campaign and elections. 


320 pages + paperback » Just published 


The Human Polity 
An Introduction to Political Sclence 
Third Edition 


Kay Lawson, 

San Francisco State University 

Kay Lawson has revised her successful 
introductory political saence text to reflect the 
enormous political changes that have taken 
place the world over in the last few years. 
Retaining the theme of Interdependence that 
made this text a leader, the new edition offers 
an expanded discussion of the relationship 
between economics and politics. 


608 pages © hardcover * Just pubbshed 


13400 Nodway Rd., Dallas, TX 76244-5166 
1900 S Batavia Ave., Geneva, IL. 60134 
825 E Meadow Dr., Palo Aho, CA 94303 
101 Campus Dr , Princeton, NJ 06540 





NEW FROM 


Fe GREENWOOD __ 
ol ELE PUBLISHING GROUP me. 


County Governments in an Era 


of Change 

Edited by David R. Berman 

This long-needed text gives an overview of the 
past, present, and future of American county 
government. 

Greenwood Press. 1993, 192 pages. 

0-313-27824-5. $45.00 


A Rhetoric of the People 

The German Greens and the 

New Politics 

By William E. Coleman, Jr. and William 

E, Coleman, Sr, 

A study of the German Greens, a growing po- 
lidical force, viewed within the context of a 
global environmental movement. 


Pra Publishers. 1993. 168 : 
0- 7. $42.95 eee 


In Search of Stability 

Europe’s Unfinished Revolution 

Edited by Gerald Frost and 

Andrew Mchallam 

This is the second in a series of annual editions 
comprising papers published by the Institute 
for European Defence and Strategic Studies 
during the previous year. The period covered 
by these studies coincided with the collapse of 
communism, the fall of the Soviet Union, and 
the Gulf War. 

Greenwood Press. 1992. 0-275-94489-1. $65.00 


Cold War Analytical Structures 
and the Post Post-War World 

A Critique of Deterrence Theory 

By Cori beth Dauber 

This volume assesses nuclear deterrence as a 
theory of persuasion and examines the wa 
deterrence discourse drives our analysis of ale 
ternatives in the post-Soviet era. 


Pra Publishers. 1993. 224 pages. 
0-275-94419-0. $47.95 


Visions for the 21st Century 

Edited by Sheila M. Moorcroft 

This is a challenging and stimulating collec- 
tion of 21 essays by a wide array of interna- 
tional contributors. The reader is invited to 
beyond present complexities and take a far fu- 
ture perspective. In business, the Middle East, 
democracy, economics, technology, science, 
and other topics, this volume provides a fresh 
viewpoint. 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 0-275-94571-5. $49.95 

A paperback is also available: 0-275-94572-3. $17.95 


Politics and Public Policy 

in Arizona 

Edited by Zachary A. Smith 

This is the most sophisticated and com- 
prehensive treatment to date of politics and 
public policy in the State of Arizona. 


aoe: Publishers. 1993. 264 pages. 
0-275-93755-0. $55.00 
A paperback is also available: 0-275-94421-2. $19.95 


ORDER TOLL-FREE, 24 HOURS-A-DAY: 1-800-225-5800 
l Please call us for a free catalog at (203) 226-3571 
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GREENWOOD PRESS - 


Q 


PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 


Imprints of GREENWOOD PUBLISHING GROUP, INC 
88 Post Road Wast, Box 5007, Westport, CT 06881-5007 
(203) 226-3571 + FAX (203) 222-1602 
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EARTH IN THE BALANCE 

Ecology and the Human Spirit 

Vice President Al Gore 

New Foreword by the author 

“A work of Intelligence and passionate 

authenticity.’ — Time. “A powerful sum- 

mons to abandon apocalyptic despair for 

the politics of life and hope.’—Bill 

Moyers. Line drawings. 432 pp. 

Plume paperback 
0-452-26935-0 $13.00 

WILD ORCHIDS AND TROTSKY 

Messages from American Universities 

Edited by Mark Edmundson 

“An interesting compilation of personal 

testimonies on a controversial subject.” 

Library Journal. A collection of ori- 

ginal essays by some of the most distin- 

guished members of the academic pro- 

fession presents an eloquent definition 

of the unique concept of liberal educa- 

tion. 376 pp. 

Penguin paperback original 
0-14-017078-2 $12.00 

KILLING THE SACRED COWS 

Bold Ideas for a New Economy 

Ann Crittenden 

Crittenden proposes a broad range of 

programs and initiatives to help improve 

our nation’s economy from the bottom 

up, demonstrating that personal interest 

cannot be severed from the public good. 

128 pp. 

Penguin paperback orginal 


Q-14-017321-8 $10.00 


THE NEW WORLD POLITICS | 





For our free Political Science brochure please call 212- 366- -2372. 





I REINVENTING A 
GOVERNMENT 


HOW THE 
ENTREPRENEURIAL 
SPIRIT IS 
TRANSFORMING 
THE PUBLIC 
SECTOR 


DAVID OSBORNE... TED GAEBLER 


REINVENTING GOVERNMENT 

How the Entrepreneurial Spirit is 

Transforming the Public Sector 

David Osborne and Ted Gaebler 

“A lively, creative and important book." 

— The New York Times Book Review. “A 

landmark in the debate on the future of 

public policy.’— David Broder. 432 pp. 

Plume paperback 
0-452-26942-3 


THE FALL OF YUGOSLAVIA 
The Third Balkan War 
Misha Glenny 
Glenny paints incisive portraits of the 
personalities involved and offers a sober- 
ing eyewttness chronicle of the first 
European war since 1948. 208 pp. 
Penguin paperback 
0-14-017288-2 


CAPITAL: Volume 2 

Kar! Marx 

Translated by David Fernbach 

introduction by Ernest Mandel! 

An in-depth analysis of the specific prob- 

lems of the commodity—the basic cell 

of capitalist wealth. 624 pp. 

Penguin Classic 
0-14-044569-2 


CAPITAL: Volume 3 
Karl Marx 
Translated by David Fernbach 
Introduction by Ernest Mandel! 

Marx sets out his central, epoch-making 
thesis that the basic foundations of 
capitalism will promote and lead to Its 
own ultimate collapse. 1088 pp. 
Penguin Classic 

0- 14-044570-6 


$13.00 


$10.00 


$13.95 | 


$14.95 








PENGUIN USA 


Academic Marketing Department, 375 Hudson Street, New York, NY 10014-3657 











The Congressional 
Experience 

A View From the Hill 

David E. Price ` 


“This is the best inside account of 

Congressional politics we have had tn 

decades, It is a contribution to political 

science and a natural for college - 

courses.” —David R. Mayhew, 
l Yale University 

Sept. 1992 © 194 pages © $335.00 he © $16.95 pb 


Encounters with the 

Contem 

Radical 

edited by Peter H. Merkl 

and Leonard Weinberg 

“This study ts broad in scope, 

exceptionally informative and especially 

relevant today in Hight of the rise of right- 

wing extremism worldwide.” 

—Jargen W. Falter, 

Free University of Berlin 


March 1993 © 272 pages © $65.00 he o 
$19.95 pb 


Between 

Two Absolutes 
Public Opinion and 

the Politics of Abortion 


Elizabeth Adell Cook, 
Ted G. Jelen, and Clyde Wilcox 
Aug. 1992 © 236 pages © $45.00 he © $14.98 pb 


Westview Press 


Westview 


Dilemmas in 
World Politics 


George A. Lopez 
series editor 


Revolution in 
East-Central Europe 


The Rise and Fallof .. 
Communiam and the Cold War 


David S. Mason 


Dec. 1992 © 216 pages 
$48.00 he © $12.95 pb 


Democracy and 
Democratization 
Processes and Prospects in 

a Changing World 
Georg Sørensen 
Dec. 1992 ¢ 174 pages 

$45.00 he © $12.95 pb 





Past as Prelude 

History in the Making 

of a New World Order ; 
edited by Meredith Woo-Cumings 
and Michael Loriaux 


“How wonderful to read a genuinely 
historical and comparative book about the 


chan ges of the past few years! ... The 
scholars toho contributed are all 


Dec. 1992 © 254 pages © $53.00 he © $16.95 pb 


Announcing a New Series 
Dilemmas in 


American Politics 


L. Sandy Maisel, 
series editor 








Curing the Crisis 
Options for America’s Health Care 
Michael D. Reagan 

“Michael Reagan has done brilliantly in 
making this intel- 
ENA AN A aegis y Drina, 
Curing the Crisis convincingly shows— 
to the lay as well as the expert render—not 
only how the fundamental reform of medi- 
cal care finance rose to the top of the politi- 
cal agenda, but also the realistic choices the 


Latino Voices 

Mexican, Puerto Rican, and Cuban 
Perspectives on American Politics 
Rodolfo O. de la Garza, 

Louis DeSipio, F. Chris Garcia, 
John Garcia, and Angelo Falcon 


“This is a major study on an important 
topic 


Nov. 1992 © 232 pages © $29.95 sc 


America and 

Europe in an Era 

of Change 

edited by Helga Haftendorn 
Christian Tuschhoff 

March 1993 © 156 pages © $49.95 hc © 

$15.95 pb 





5500 Central Avenue è Boulder, CO © 80301-2877 
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Plundering 
Paradise 
The Struggle for the 
Environment in the Phihppines 
ROBIN BROAD with 
JOHN CAVANAGH 
Foreword by BARBARA EHRENREICH 
“A wonderfully ihimimating book, con- 
fronting us with both the realities of envi- 
ronmental destruction in a Third World 
setting and the promuse of grassroots de- 
mocracy as a creative and vital force in the 
struggle to save the planet.” 

—Ruchard Falk, Pnnceton University 
$25.00 doth, Ilustrated 


Mobilizing Against 
Nuclear Energy 


A Comparison of Germany and the 
United States 

CHRISTIAN JOPPKE 

Joppke compares the rise and fall of anti- 
nuclear protest movements in Germany 
and the United States, whmmunating the 
relauonship between national political 
structures and collective action. 

$40.00 cloth 


Masquerade 
Politics 
Explorations in the Structure 
of Urban Cultural Movements 
ABNER COHEN 
“A ‘good read,’ and at the same time an 
outstanding and well-balanced theoretical 
contnbution to current debates about the 
relanon of art to politics.” 

—Fredenck G. Bailey, UC, San Diego 
$32 50 cloth 


The Man Question 

Visions of Subjectivity 

in Feminist Theory 

KATHY E. FERGUSON 

“Ferguson productively transposes the of- 

ten acrimonious debates surrounding 

‘poststructuralist’ fermnıst theory onto dif- 

... Breaks open rich new theoretical and 

political spaces for feminist argument and 

agitation.” —Wendy Brown, author of 
Manhood and Politics 

$40.00 cloth, $13.00 paper 


Legislative 
Leviathan 

Party Government in the House 
GARY W. COX and 

MATHEW D. McCUBBINS 

Here is an mcistve new look at the inner 
workings of the House of Representa- 
tives in the post-World War H era which 
reevaluates the role of parties and 


committees. 
Cahfornia Senes on Sonal Chowe end Political 


Economy 
$45 00 cloth, $14 00 paper, Wustrated 


The Politics of 
Reform in Ghana 


1982-1991 
HERBST 


JEFFREY 
In this first fulllength exammation of the 


political economy ofadjusument in Ghana, 
Herbst describes the causes of Ghana’s 
dramatic economic decline and reviews 
the pohtics of reform that began in 1983. 
$40 00 cloth, $14 00 paper 


At bookstores or order 1-800-822-6657 
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Understanding 


Vietnam 
NEIL L. JAMIESON 


“Jamieson rs one of the rare Americans 
who understand Vietnam, its people and 
culture. A lot of the mistakes committed 
during the tragedy of the war in Vietnam 
could have been avoided if we had more 
Jamiesons on the Amencan side.” 

~—Ambassador Bu: Diem 
A Plahp E. Libenthal Book, $35 00 cloth 


Authoritarian 


tina 


The Nationalist Movement, 

Its History and Its Impact 

DAVID ROCK 

“Traces the history of Argentine nadonalismo 
from its 19th-century roots to its more 
contemporary manifestanons, underscor- 
mg both its complemty and its influence 

... The most comprehensive treatment of 


the subject yet available.” 
—Richard J. Walter, 
Washington University 
$35.00 doth 
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Singular Europe 


ECONOMY AND POLITY OF THE 
EUROPEAN COMMUNITY AFTER 1992 


William James Adams, Editor 


CONTRIBUTORS: 

Severin Borenstein ° Air Travel 

Bo Carlsson * Small Business 

Gunter Dufey ° Banking 

Reinhard Eliger ° Telecommunications 
John H. Jackson • World Trade 

Alexis Jacquemin * Corporate Strategy 
Frédéric Jenny * Competition 

Stephan Lelbfried e Socia! Policy 
Emst-J. MestmAcker¢ Germany _ 
Tommaso Padoa-Schioppa * Monetary Union 
Gary R. Saxonhouse e Japan 
John D. Steinbruner Ħ United States 
William Wallace * Foreign Policy 

Joseph H. H. Weller « Political Union 
Susan L. Woodward * United States 


The future impact of Program 1992 upon the European and world 
economies is discussed by leading international experts in the fields 
of economics, politics, business, and law. 


cloth $45.00 / £30.00 


Sponsored by the Chicago Council on Foreign Relations 


The University of Michigan Press 
839 Greene Street, PO Box 1104 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106-1104 

Ltd. 
Estover, Plymouth PL8 7JA UK 

















THE PHANTOM | 
RESPONDENTS 


Opinion Surveys and 
Political Representation 


John Brehm 


The Phantom Respondents develops ne 
premise that public opinion surveys and 
polls have become a modem vehicle for 
political representation. Brehm suggests 
that we must pay attention to the quality 
of representation that surveys and polls 
provide, including the implications of 
survey nonresponse, which amplifies 
inequalities in political representation and 
misrepresents general public opinion. 
cloth $37.50 


Me COLLECTIVE 


ACTION 


COLLECTIVE ACTION 
Theory and Applications 
Todd Sandler 


Sandler synthesizes what has been learned 
about collective action since the publica- 
tion of Mancur Olson’s pathbreaking 


work, The Logic of Collective Action. He 


examines Olsonian themes and propos- 
tions and explains the forces behind 
collective-action successes and failures. 
“...an important and influential book.” 
—Mancur Olson, University of Maryland 
cloth $42.50 / paper $15.95 





EXPERIMENTAL 
FOUNDATIONS OF 


POLITICAL SCIEN CE 


Donald R. Kinder and 
Thomas R. Palfrey, Editors 


` This book provides a comprehensive view 


of the range and effectiveness of experi-, 
mental methods in political science. It 
inchides studies of media impact on voter 
information, the testing of formal political 
models of voting, the measurement of 
public opinian, collective action and 
Prisoner’s Dilemma problems, information 
and voting, bureaucratic and legislative 
rules and agendas, political choice 
behavior, and political psychology. 

A volume in the Michigan Studies in 
Political Analysis series. 


cloth $49.50 / paper $14.95 


DISCIPLINE AND 
HISTORY 


Political Science in the 
United States 


James Farr and 

Raymond Seidelman, Editors 
Farr and Seidelman bring new historical 
reflection to the “state of the discipline” 
debate in poltical science, offering a 
panorama of views on the state of the 


” discipline that have beeh sketched by 


leading political scientists and disciplinary 
historians from the late nineteenth t 
century to the present. Contributors are 
Terence Ball, Charles A. Beard, John W. 


Woodrow Wilson, and W. W. Willoughby. 
cloth $45.00 / paper $18.95 





Now in paper 


HANDBOOK OF 


WAR STUDIES 

Manus L Midlarsky, Editor 
Distinguished scholars of international 
relations provide a comprehensive 
survey of contemporary theories and 


methodological approaches to the study 
of war. 


peper $17.95 


[International 
Trade 


Policies 


Gains from Exchange 
between Economics and 
Political Science 


John S. Odell and ' 
Thomas D. Willett, Editors 


ltt] 





Now in paper 


INTERNATIONAL 


' TRADE POLICIES 


Gains from Ex between 
Economists and Political Science 


John S. Odell and ; 
Thomas D. Willett, Editors 
Seeking to explain governments’ trade 
policies, & group of economists and 
political scientists illustrates how the 
two disciplines are gaming from mutual 
exchange as they push beyond earlier i 
political economy work. , 
cloth $42.50 / paper $16.95 


Credit card buyers may order by fax: 
(800) 876-1922. 
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A former U.S. diplomat looks at policy failures he 
believes were precipitated by diplomatic and 
military miscalculations in three crises in the 
Middle East: the June 1967 war, the Soviet 
intervention in Egypt in 1970, and the disastrous 
Lebanese-Isracli peace agreement of May 17, 1983. 
Indiana Series in Arab and Islamic Studies 

cloth $45.00 paper $17.95 


“[Roedy] Aas skillfully compressed over two thousand ` 


ee es eee 
narrative while at the same time addressing all the 
major questions concerning Algeria’s historical 
development... a tour de force.” 
— Jule Clancy-Smith 
cloth $89.95 paper $16.95 


Repart of a Study Group of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 


AMM ROSELY LESCH, principal author 
“The Academy’s study offers detailed and concrete 
proposals... It makes a critical contribution to the 
ponor process and provides a potential roadmap for 
where we go from here. 
—Lee H. Hamilton, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Committee on Foreign Affairs 
Published in association with the American 
Academy of Arts and Sciences 
cloth $27.50 paper $10.95 


Privatization and 
Liberatization in the 
Middle East 


Sly ITA MARAK cee SAVAR 
. - a highly original and valuable contribution on 


ae gpte yee rae op me Rac A 
illustrated, 


cloth $39.95 
‘ e 

The Limits of Power 
Tn ve cnc For Acs 
JOHN ROBERT GREENE 
Foreword by WARREN KIMBALL 
“This perceptive analysis of eight years of 
Republican leadership (1989-1977) seeks to explain 
why the Myth of the Omnipotent President, 
Greene dube it, came to an end.” 

—Publishers Weekly 
America since World War IT 





“Taylor ts Canada’s leading 
politcal philosopher and the 
present collecton consututes 
a magrstenal set of reflecbons 
on the Canadian predicament 
going back almost thirty 
years” Philip Resnick, 
Department of Political 
Saence, University of Brash 
Columbia 

March 192 pp 6x9 
Goth = SBN 0-7735-1105-9 
$39 95 

Paper SBN 0-7735-1110-5 
$17.95 


BELONGING 
The Meaning and 
Future of Canadian 
Cttizenship 


Edrted by Willam Kaplan 


Nineteen distinguished indi- 
viduals, pofaans, histonans, 
politcal scentst, writers and 
legal scholars, Canadian by 
birth or by choice, discuss 
what it means to be a 
Canadian and how Canadian 
ctzenstwp must evolve if it s 
to serve as a unifying deal 
Avatable = 400 pp 6x9 
Goth — ISBN 0-7735-0985-2 
$55 00 

Paper SBN 0-7735-0987-9 
$24.95 





1945-1957 

Joseph Levitt 
Lester Pearson was Minister for 
External Affairs between 1948 
and 1957 During this time 
Canada was a member of two 
successive United Natons com- 
mesons on ekmnanng oF Con 
trolling nuclear arms with the 
United States and the Soviet 
Unon Levitt traces the history of 
these negotiations from the 


POLITICS NORTH OF THE BORDER | 


INTERESTS OF STATE 


Pal examines direct govern- 
ment funding of interest, or 
“advocacy,” organizations — 
a phenomenon unique to 
Canadian poliucs Focusing 
On interest groups concerned 
with the official languages, 
mautocuituraism, and women's 
issues, he examunes the prov 
sion of financial support by 
the Department of Secretary 
of State between 1969 and 
1988 

May 344 pp 6x9 
Goth BBN 07735-09747 
$39 95 


New edition now available for adoption! 
Civil Liberties 
CONSTITUTION 


Sixth Edition ¢ by M. Glenn Abernathy & Barbara A. Perry 
Used in civil law and political science courses throughout the nation, Crvil Liberties Under the Constitution provides 
a comprehensive, informative introduction to one of the most intriguing areas of constitutional law. Current 
through the Supreme Court’s 1990-91 term, this expanded edition of a civil rights classic features greater coverage 
of capital punishment, religion, free speech, race, gender, and privacy rulings than ever before. 
656 pages (est.), index, Supreme Court case index, ISBN 0-87249-854-9, $34.95 paper 


Examination Copy Requests must be made on institurional letterhead and include the following information. course 
name, term(s) course will be offered, projected enrollment, and name of bookstore that will handle book order if adopted. 
Exam requests for Css? Liberties Under the Coxstitatron require a prepayment of $5.00. Books become the property of the 
requester regardless of adoption. Please call our toll-free order number to inquire about individual or library orders. . 


University of South Carolina Press 


Business Office @ 205 Pickens Street @ Columbia, SC 29208 @ Fax: 803-251-6315 @ Orders: 800-768-2500 











by Craig Allen 


Peace, Prosperity, and Prime-Time TV 





“A pathbreaking work that makes a welcome addition to our 
understanding of Eisenhower and his innovative use oftele- _ 
vision. As a bonus, the book makes an important contribution 
to the history of television and politics."—Stephen E. Ambrose 


approx. 290 pp., $39.95 cloth, $14.95 paper 


War 
American Combat Soldiers 
and Vietnam 
by Christian G. Appy 
Appy argues that class was 
the most important element 
in determining who fought 
and died in Vietnam. “No one 
can understand the complete 
tragedy of the American 
experience in Vietnam 
without reading this book.” 


—Senator George McGovern - 


377 pp., $38.95 cloth, 
$14.95 paper 


The Balled States and 
‘Lats America in the 1898s 
Beyond the Cold War 
‘Edited by Jonathan Hartlyn, 
Lars Schoultz, and Augusto 
Varas : 

“The authors address their 
themes with subtlety and 
insight, in this first overall 
assessment of North-South 
relations in the, Western 
Hemisphere during the 
post-Cold War period.” 
—Christopher Mitchell 

342 pp , $39.95 cloth, 

"$15 95 paper 





The Batted States and the 
European Trade Balen 
Meroment, 1344-1961 
by Federico Romero 
Translated by Harvey 
Fergusson II 


“TRomero] has provided an 
excellent synthesis and 


- successfully blended the 


international and internal, 
Italian and American facets 
of a complicated and im- 
portant story, and done so in 


a readable and interesting 
, text.” —Sidney Tarrow 
,' 308 pp., $39.95 


at bookstores or 
by toll-free order 


o 
Gniversity 
af North 
Carolina 
Press 


Chapel Hill | 


` Phone: (800) 848-6224 


Fax: (800) 272-6817 








RONALD REAGAN, 


HOFSTRA- 
UNIVERSITY’ S 
NINTH 
PRESIDENTIAL 
CONFERENCE. 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday, 
April 22, 23, 24, 1993 


A scholarly and professional study of the 
presidential administration of Ronald Reagan. 
Participants will include senior members of 
the Reagan administration, international 


Presented by the 
Hofstra Cultural Center in cooperation 
with the Ronald Reagan Library, 
Simi Valley, California 


e REGISTRATION $80 
© STUDENTS (with ID) $35 


For registration materials and further 
information contact: 
Hofstra Cultural Center, 
109 Hofstra University, 
Hempstead, New York 11550-1090 
Attn: Reagan Conference : 
(516) 463-5669/5670 
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_AP 


Advanced Placement 
Dedicated to Educational Excellence 
for Nearly Four Decades - 


Faculty Consultants for the AP Reading 


Each year, the College Board's Advanced Placement (AP™) Program gives hundreds of diousands of exception- 
ally able high school students an opportunity to take rigorous college-level courses and appropriate exams in 16 
disciplines. More than 2,900 colleges and universities offer credit or advanced standing to students based on their 
exam performance. For six days in June, more than 2,400 college faculty and AP teachers from across North America 
gather at Trenton State College, Clemson University, and Trinity University at the annual AP Reading to evaluate 
and score students’ essays. The participants also exchange ideas and contribute suggestions about their discipline, 
their courses, and the AP Examinations. Participants are paid honoraria, provided with housing and meals, and 
reimbursed for travel expenses. 

Applications are now being accepted for Faculty Consultants to the College Board’s Advanced Placement 
Readings in both Comparative and U.8. Government and Politica, Applicants should currently be teaching or 
directing instruction for the first-year college course in either Comparative or U.8. Government and Politics. 

For an application or additional information, please contact: Dr. Walt MacDonald, Director, 
Advanced Placement Program, Educational Testing Service, Dept. 93-20, Rosedale Rd. 85-D, Princeton, 
NJ 08541. Educational Testing Service is an Equal Opportunity | Affirmative Action Employer and especially 
encourages minorities and women to apply. 


10 REASONS TO TRY EQS 4.0 


THE STRUCTURAL EQUATIONS MODELING PROGRAM 


: -EQS 40s now available under MS Windows" and is easier to use than 
BE New EQS Windows Version 40 s,” ever before. Now you can get all the EOS with added fex- 


BERD Developed By Peter M. Bentler, Ph.D. C mtorr (And for 
BBW Features Automatic EQS Code Builder* `- Applicable in the ills of xno 

EE improved & Faster Work Flow 

MEW New & Enhanced Statistical/User Functions . 

MER acy To Set Up - Requires No Matrix Algebra Weg be or hs 

EFF Includes Satorra-Bentler Scaled Chi-Sqriare Test aial and lear correlations for treating categorical data 
ABR Runs On A Variety of Computers 

BBR Eos training Seminars ` 

MEW Professional Technical Support 


Call 800-238-BMDP 1... 


SS pi BMDP Statistical Software, Inc. * 1440 Sepulveda Bivd. » Suite 316 * LA, CA 90025 + (310) 479-7799 + FAX: (310) 312-0161 





Encellence Still Matters 


LEWIS LIPSITZ, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 
DAVID M. SPEAK, California State Polytechnic University — 
Pomona, and Georgia Southern University 

m A complete introduction to American government B U 


expanded 
and civil rights and a major updating of policy examples 
Instructor's Manual and Text Rom File atul Study Guide 
available ` e 
Computerized Test Hew File, Claseroom mansgement software, trans- 
parencies, and two videotapes svailabie upon adoption 


A Brief Introduction 
Sixth Edition 


MAX J. SKIDMORE, University of Missouri — Kansas City. 
MARSHALL CARTER TRIPP, United States Department of State 
A concise book that provides an overview of all the essential topics 
for an introduction to American government E Conventional organi- 
zation conforms to the structure of most syllabi 

Paper/320 pp/Febreary 1993 
Instractor’s Mannal and Test Rem File svailable 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 
Readings on Continuity and Change ` 
Second Edition 


Edited by ROBERT HARMEL, Texas A&M University 


contemporary works, drawn from a wide variety of sources E 
| Contains 33 new readings 

Paper/688 pp./1993 
Instructor's Manual available 


St. Martin's Press » college Division 
“S fitth Avenue, Pept. JR. New York. NY lonjo 
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LEGISLATIVE 
STURTEGY 


Excellence Still Matters 


CONGRESS TODAY 

EDWARD V. SCHNEIER, City College of The City University of 
BERTRAM GROSS, City University of New York; University of 
California at Berkeley; St. Mary's College of California 


E A comprehensive core text that examines Congress and the politics 
of forutulating national legisiation E Analyzes the legislative process 
from three interrelated perspectives: the social and political setting, 
the structure and rules of Congress as an organization, and the 
motives of the participants E Encourages students to assess the 
strategic variables that affect the legislative process 

Paper/$60 pp/February 1993 


LEGISLATIVE STRATEGY 


` Shaping Public Policy 


EDWARD V. SCHNEIER, City College of The City University of 
New York 

BERTRAM GROSS, City University of New York, University of 
California at Berkeley; St. Mary’s College of California 

E A concise, informative guide to the creation of public policy 
through legislative action E Provides vivid examples of the ways in 
which change and manipulation of rules are part of the policy mak- 
ing process E Examines how the political environment of Congress 
has an influence on legislation 

Paper/238 pp/Pebruary 1993 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 


- UNITED STATES 


An Introduction 

THOMAS G. WALKER; Emory University 

LEE EPSTEIN, Washington University 

E A concise text that helps familiarize students with the legal and 
-political roles of the Court E Examines the constitutional mandate of 
-the Court and its evolution over the course of 200 years of American 
history W Its brevity makes i ideal for a wide range of courses that 
require an understanding of the structure, organization, and deci- 
sjon-making processes of the Court i 
Paper/207 pp/1993 


St. Martin's Press » College Division 
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Excellence Still Matters 


THE SUPREME COURT AND AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 
DAVID G. BARNUM, DePaul University 
E A core text that assesses the Court’s role in American 
politics @ Examines the tension between the Court’s power of judi- 
.cial review and the democratic, majoritarian features of American ' 
goremment E Includes 7.case studies that demonstrate constitutional 
litigation in action . 
| Paper/368 pp/Februsery 1993 


PUBLIC POLICY 


AMERICAN PUBLIC POLICY 

An Introduction 

CLARKE E. COCHRAN, Texas Tech University 

.LAWRENCE C. MAYER, Texas Tech University 

T.R. CARR, Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville `’ 

F N. JOSEPH CAYER, Arizona State University Be 

E Organized around 11 major areas of public policy E Combines his- 
tory, description, and analysis with lively, informed debate about 

AS er Cenc ceed 

welfare, the AIDS crisis, education reform, free and “hurtful? speech 

Cloth/492 pp/1993 


TAG HU RHIAN AED AWIS ENERGY POLITICS 
; DAVID HOWARD DAVIS, The University of Toledo 

E Provides a thorough examination of U.S. energy policy W 
Organized around specific energy sources E Offers detailed coverage 
of the conflicts between business and environmental perspectives I 
Focuses on the choices the U.S. must make in providing energy for 
ee ee eo ee 
Paper/321 pp/1993 . 


St. Martin's Press » College Division 


S Pitth Avenue. Pepe. PR. New York. NY opi 





Excellence Still Matters 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
AND FOREIGN POLICY 


WORLD POLITICS 
MEES Trend and Transfomation 
m Fourth Edition 


CHARLES W. KEGLEY, JR., University of South Carolina 
EUGENE R. WITTKOPF, Louisiana State University 

E A comprehensive introduction to the key actors and policy issues 
in intemational relations m Provides historical detail necessary to 
understand important transformations in global politics m Fully 
Paper/614 pp-/1993 


ETHICS. 3 ETHICS, AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, 


AMENICEN AND THE THIRD WORID 

FOREIGA FLA DAVID LOUIS CINGRANELL, State University of New York at 

poe l Binghamton 

Po at E Explores the moral and ethical issues in American foreign policy 

toward Third World nations E Evaluates the goals and objectives that 
have guided our policy in the past and considers which should 
guide it in the future 
Paper/250 pp./1993 


DEFINING POWER 

Influence and Force in the Contemporary 

International System 

JOHN M. ROTHGES, JR., Miami University 

. E Considers how the power relationships among members of the 

Maere] eget bane Caen nee Woda War Uae 

: the new actors and issues that have come to play a major role in 

lo 


strength 
Paper/205 pp/1993 


St. Martin's Press « college Division 
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Excellence Still Matters 


DISTANT THUNDER 

Third World Conflict and the New International 
Order 

DONALD M. SNOW, University of Alabama 

@ Examines conflict in the Third Wadd and its implications for wodd 
security E Discusses the impact of ethnic and regional conflict, insur- 
gency movements, drug wars, and terrorism E Case studies include 
the Shining Path movement in Peru and Operation Desert Stoom 
Paper/226 pp/1993 


WHY NATIONS GO TO WAR 
Sixth Edition 


JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Trinity University 

E Presents seven case studies on war in the 20th century E 
Demonstrates how war is a result of human decision making E 
Considers the prospects for a more peaceful future in light of the 
collapse of communism and the end of the Cold War 

Paper/239 pp/1993 


INTRODUCTION TO 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


UNDERSTANDING POLITICS 


Ideas, Institutions, and Issues 
Third Edition 


THOMAS M. MAGSTADT, University of Nebraska at Kearney 
PETER M. SCHOTTEN, Augustana College 


E An introduction to the major subdisciplines of political science, 
written from a strong global, historical perspective m Incorporates 
extensive apparatus to help familiarize students with important con- 
cepts E Focus on the just use of power encoumges students to think 
critically about politics E Updated throughout to reflect major wadd 


St. Martin's Press © College Division 





S Lilith \venue. Dept. PR. New York. NY boore 


Lxcellence Still Matters 


ROD HAGUE, MARTIN HARROP, and SHAUN BRESLIN, all of 
the University of Newcastle upon Tyne 

E Compares governments wordd-wide to help students understand 
the major subdisciplines and concepts of political science E 
Examines recent trends toward democratization in Latin America, 
Eastern Europe, and the successor states of the Soviet Union 


Paper/504 pp/ 1993 


MEDIA 


INVENTING REALITY 


The Politics of News Media 

Second Edition 

MICHAEL PARENTI 

E Explores the economic and political realities of the news media 
industry E Analyzes how and why the media “package” the news 
into a manufactured form of reality E Updated to show the media's 
treatment of the U.S. invasion of Panama, the Gulf War, and the col- 
lapse of the Soviet Union 

Paper/274 pp/1993 


TECHNOLOGY 


TECHNOLOGY AND THE 

Edited by ALBERT H. TEICH, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 

E Examines the relationship between society and technology, 
focusing on public policy E Readings drawn from a wide range 
of disciplines E 25 articles, 12 new to this edition 

Paper/383 pp/1993 


St. Martin's Press « College Division 


Tš bitth Venue. Depi. JIR. New York. NY Poor 
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Your Total State Government Information Kit 
Referred to as "The Bible of State Government,” The Book of the 


tion efforts, you'll find tables and essays that offer thousands of 
facts and figures for easy comparison and analysis across the states. 
$79 each* (about 670 p.) Available in June 1992, 
To order, request publication #C-024-91-1. 





CHATHAM HOUSE PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Box One, Chatham, NJ 07928 ne: (201) 635-2069 ax: (201) 635-8386 
Abortion and American Politics eae ; 


Berbera H. Craig, Wesleyan University, and David M. O’Brien, 
University of Virginia 

Craig, author of Chadha, and O'Brien, author of The Storm Center, 
examine the impact of the most explosive issue on the social agen- 
da. With sensitivity and coherence they discuss how it has affected 
0-934540-89-6 pa 0-934540-88-8 cl 


American Public Policy 3d ed. 

PROMISE AND PERFORMANCE 

B. Guy Perars, University of Pittsburgh 

One of the leading texts in public policy has been completely revised 
and updated. Peters provides insights into the policy-making pro- 
cess and examines substantive policy areas such as health care, en- 
ergy and the environment, and national defense. 

0-934540-87-K pa 


Beitain at the Polls, 1992 

Anthony King, University of Essex, et al. 

“A most compelling and vivid account of how the Conservatives 

won, despite Thatcher's absence, a bad economy, and Labour’s re- 
turn to the center. Sophisticated analysis and still a page turner” 

é Helmut Norpoth, SUNY at Stony Brook 


0-934540-95-0 pa 0-934540-96-9 d 


Dogmas and Dreams 

POLITICAL IDEOLOGIES IN THE MODERN WORLD 

Nancy S. Love, Pennsylvania State University 

“Love gives students a solid introduction to recent and contemporary 
political theory. Her selection is both imaginative and academically 
solid and is sure to provoke thought and lively discussion in the 
Classroom.” Frank Myers, SUNY at Stony Brook 


0-934540-84-5 pa 


The Election of 1992 

REPORTS AND INTERPRETATIONS 
Gerald M. Pomper, Rutgers University, F. Christopher Arterton, 
The Graduate School of Political Management, Ross K. Baker, Rut- 
gers University, Walter Dean Burnham, University of Texas at Aus- 
tin, Kathleen A. Frankovic, CBS News, Marjorie Randon Hershey, 
Indiana University, Wilson Carey McWilliams, Rutgers University 
Seven political scientists probe the electoral impact of issues includ- 
ing the economy, the importance of family values, and questions 
of character. The authors examine the results and report their find- 
ings, covering events from the prenomination period to the inaugura- 
tion of President Clinton. In presenting their original interpretations, 
they make extensive use of data from CBS News/New York Times 
polls, as well as election statistics, media content, and congressional 
campaigns. This volume is the fifth in a bestselling series on Amer- 
1-56643-001-1 pa 


1-56643-000-3. d- 


RAISING THE ETHICAL QUESTION 

Thomas E. McCollough, Duke University ~ 

“McCollough’s is a needed and welcome voice in defense of wisdom 
in politics and public policy. His book is a hard-hitting interdisciplin- 
ary assessment of those aspects of liberalism, pluralism, atomistic 
individualism that make a sound communal ethic difficult to attain.” 
0-934540-85-3 pa Neal Riemer, Drew University 


Politics in Western Europe 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE POLITICS OF THE UNITED KING- 
DOM, FRANCE, GERMANY, ITALY, SWEDEN, AND THE EC 
M. Donald Hancock, Vanderbilt University, B. Guy Peters, Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, David P, Conradt, University of Florida, William 
Safran, University of Colorado, and Raphael Zariski, University 
of Nebraska 

Politics in Western Exrope not only visits the economic community 
of the future, it examines the power base of its past. Each country 
is examined with great clarity by answering four basic questions: 
Where is the power? Who has the power and how did they get it? 
How is power used? What is the political future for that country? 
0-934540-30-6 pa 


The Politics of the Administrative Process 
James W. Fesler, Yele University, and Donald F. Ketti, University 
of Wisconsin-Madison 
“An eclectic and valuable book which looks at public administra- 
tion from a variety of explanatory perspectives. Readers will find 
that any one of the several chapters in this volume provide the best 
overview of the subject currently available.” 

Francis E. Rourke, The Jobns Hopkins University 
0-934540-81-0 pa 


The Postmodern President 2d ed. 

Richard Rose, University of Strathclyde 

“The Postmodern President offers much to students and teachers 
alike, much to ponder, much to argue with, much to reexamine 
in the light of a rapidly changing world. It is a very good book.” 
0-934540-94-2' pa Stephen J. Wayne, Georgetown University 


The President as Interpreter-in-Chief 
Mary E. Stuckey, University of Mississippi 
“Stuckey’s perceptive study of presidential rhetoric is essential read-. 
about the quality of American politics.” 

Doris A. Graber, University of Illinois at Chicago 
0-934540-92-6 pa 


For examination copies of these books, ran (do not walk) to write, 
telephone, or fax Edward Artintan, Chatham House Publishers, 
Box One, Chatham, NJ 07928, stating course title and present text. 
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MESSAGES RECEIVED: THE POLITICAL IMPACT OF MEDIA EXPOSURE 
LARRY M. BARTELS Princeton University 


nalyses of the persuasive effects of media exposure outside the laboratory have generally 

produced negative results. I attribute such nonfindings in part to carelessness regarding the 

inferential consequences of measurement error and in part to limitations of research design. 
In an analysis of opinion change during the 1980 presidential campaign, adjusting for measurement 
error produces several strong media exposure effects, especially for network television news. Adjusting 
for measurement error also makes preexisting opinions look much more stable, suggesting that the new 
information absorbed via media exposure must be about three times as distinctive as has generally been 
supposed in order to account for observed patterns of opinion change. 


the most notable embarrassments of modern 
social science. The pervasiveness of the mass 
media and their virtual monopoly over the presenta- 
tion of many kinds of information must suggest to 
reasonable observers that what these media say and 
how they say it has ‘enormous social and political 
consequences. Nevertheless, the scholarly literature 
has been much better at refuting, qualifying, and 
circumscribing the thesis of media impact than at 
ad eee it. As Graber put it “The findings that 
media effects were minimal were so pervasive in early 
research that after an initial flurry in the 1940s and 
1950s, social science research into mass media effects 
fell to a low ebb. In study after study dealing with 
political socialization and learning, the mass media 
were hardly mentioned as an important factor” (1980, 
10). 

The field of electoral politics produced some of the 
most influential early findings of “minimal effects,” 
ed dea in the classic Columbia studies of presiden- 

campaigns in the 1940s (Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and 
McPhee 1954; Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet 
1948). Subsequent research, when it was conducted 
at all, generally produced similar results. Even the 
dramatic rise of television did little to alter the schol- 
arly consensus g the role of the mass media. 
The thesis of a widely cited presidential campaign 
study conducted a generation after the Columbia 
studies (Patterson and McClure 1976) is nicely con- 
veyed by its subtitle, The Myth of Television Power in 
National Elections. 

Social scientists have occasionally acknowledged 
that the persuasive effects of the mass media may be 
more fugitive than minimal. For example, Arterton 
noted with apparent equanimity the disjuncture be- 
tween what social scientists have demonstrated and 
what campaigners believe about media effects: “Po- 
litical scientists studying the impact of listening to or 
reading reported news have been unable to docu- 
ment significant effects upon the attitudes, cogni- 
tions, or behavior of citizens. The effect may be there, 
but we have not been able to demonstrate it. In any 
case, political science oe notwithstanding, 
those who manage presidential campaigns operate 
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on the conviction that what the media say about them 
will affect their candidates’ votes on election day” 
(1978, 4). 

The scholarly effort to document significant media 
effects has been bedeviled by a variety of method- 
ological difficulties. In aggregate-level time-series 
analyses, it is usually impossible to distinguish the 
effects of the media themselves from the effects of the 
events they report. In individual-level cross-sectional 
studies, differences in opinions between those ex- 
posed to the media and those who remain unexposed 
may simply reflect preexisting differences between 
the two groups in political attitudes or characteristics. 
Self-reports of media exposure may be biased in ways 
that elon artificial correlations with political opin- 
ions, when the media exposure questions 
being used pape he to specific candidates or issues. For 
all of these reasons, findings of significant impacts 
and minimal effects alike have seldom been wholly 
convincing. 

Experimental research elegantly avoids many of 
these inferential pitfalls. Thus, it should not be sur- 
prising that the most convincing demonstrations of 
media exposure effects to date have come from labo- 
ratory settings (Iyengar 1991; Iyengar and Kinder 
1987). Nevertheless, rimental methods have 
their own considerable limitations, primarily with 

to external validity. For this reason, if no 
other, it behooves us to explain—and to reassess— 


„the pervasive pattern of negative findings and non- 


findings in the nonexperimental literature on media 
effects 


The present work attributes this pervasive pattern 
of negative findings and nonfindings in part to limi- 
tations of research design and in part to carelessness 
regarding measurement. I do not intend to suggest 
that all of the findings of minimal effects in the 
existing scholarly literature are due simply to meth- ° 
ee limitations. Indeed, my own analysis of a 

collection of political opinions and perceptions 

in one ETA presidential campaign season 
provides ample evidence that media exposure only 
e= produces strong, unidirectional opinion 
Part of my aim in analyzing changes in a 
ln range of specific campaign opinions and per- 
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ceptions is to present a clearer sense of just how 
commor: such strong, unidirectional media exposure 
effects may be in a presidential campaign setting. But 
in addition, I hope to present a clearer sense of both 
why such effects are not more common than they are 
aa why they are more common than previous 
analyses have generally been able to demonstrate. By 
reconceptualizing what sorts of media effects we 
might expect to find and how we might to find 
, them given the nature of the available data, I attempt 
to cast both new and old evidence in a very different 


light. 
A MODEL OF MEDIA EFFECTS 


According to Graber, “People who are exposed to the 
and 


mass media already possess a fund of knowled 
attitudes which they bring to bear on new rma- 
tion. Since we do not know y what this 


information is, nor the rules by which it is combined 
with incoming information, we cannot pinpoint the 
exact contribution which mass media make to the 
individuařs cognitions, feelings, and actions” (1980, 
11). I propose a model of opinion formation that can 
help to “pinpoint the exact contribution which mass 
media make to the individuaľs cognitions, feelings, 
and actions” by overcoming precisely the difficulties 
Graber identifies. 

The “fund of knowledge and attitudes” respon- 
dents bring to bear as they are exposed to the media 
is addressed in the modei by incorporating preexist- 
ing opinions as explanatory variables. Obviously, this 
approach requires repeated interviews with a panel 
of survey respondents. i 

Even with access to panel data, “we do not know 
precisely what this information is” because our mea- 
surements of preexisting knowledge and attitudes are 
usually quite imperfect. It should be well known 
(e.g., from Achen 1983) that measurement error in 
any explanatory variable will generally bias parame- 
ter estimates for every explanatory variable in a 
multiple regression model. Since analyses of media 
impact typically include explanatory variables subject 
to serious measurement error (including media 
sure itself and, in panel studies, lagged values of the 
dependent variable), the biases introduced by treat- 
ing all of these observed variables as error-free indi- 
cators of the underlying opinions and behaviors are 
likely to be both substantial in magnitude and unpre- 
dictable in direction. The analytic implications of 
measurement error are addressed here distin- 
guishing, both in the formulation of the model and in 
the sles ba data analysis, between the underly- 
ing varlables of theoretical interest and observable 
indicators of those variables. i 

Finally, “the rules by which [preexisting informa- 
tion] is combined with incoming information” are 
modeled by the assumption that respondents use 
new information from the mass media and elsewhere 
to update their political opinions rationally in accor- 
dance with Bayes’ Rule. Bayes’ Rule may or may not 
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be a realistic behavioral model; but it is certainly a 
useful accounting device—in particular because it 
provides a systematic way to characterize both the 
relative weight of old and new information in peo- 
ple’s current opinions and the nature and sources of 
the new information they have absorbed between 
any two opinion readings. 

My model represents an individual i’s opinion 
about some political stimulus j at time t as a Normal 
probability distribution with mean 6,, and variance 
Iry (It may be helpful to think of 6,, as representing 
the “location” of the opinion and my as ting 
the certainty or “precision” of the opinion.) Given 
Bayesian updating, the relationship between this 
opinion at time t and the corresponding opinion at 
any previous time s is 


Dye = OTi (Ts + Wy) + Ty + o) 
Tyt = Mgs t+ Opts 


where py and œj, represent the location and preci- 
sion, respectively, of a Normal probability distribu- 
tion TE new information (a “message”) 
received between time s and time t. The precision of 
the’ opinion at time t, Typ is equal to the sum of the 
prior precision (Trys) and the message precision (w); 
the location of the opinion at time t, byy is a weighted 
average of the prior location (6,,) and the message 
location (uy), cach weighted by its relative precision. 

This model is obviously too general as it stands, 
since nothing in it is directly observable and every- 
thing varies both across individuals and over time. 
We might make some progress by introducing ob- 
servable measures of subjective information corre- 
sponding to the unobserved variables 7, and Tyu but 
the resulting nonlinear model is difficult, in practice, 
to estimate. In view of this difficulty, a tempting 
alternative approach is to treat the ratio myy Ty as a 
constant parameter A, for all i This assumption 
implies that individuals vary in how much they know 
(or rather, in how much they think they know) at any 
given time, but that the amount of new (subjective) 
information acquired by any individual in a given 
time interval is proportional to the amount of (sub- 
jective) information that individual already possesses 
at the beginning of the interval.’ Adopting this sim- 
plification gives 


Oy: = Bip Ap + wy(l — Ap), (1) 


which represents each individual’s opinion at time t 
(8,,) as the same weighted average of prior opinions 
(83) and new information F 

assume that the relationships between the unob- 
served variables 0,, and uy, and the observed data are 
of the forms 


Om = Yy — on 
and 


Hit = Ge — Salar + Egt (2) 
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where Yy; is an opinion reading (including measure- 
ment error); X, is a vector of observations (including 
measurement error) of exogenous characteristics re- 
lated to the message that individual i absorbs about 
stimulus j at time t; 6, and , are random variables 
representing the measurement error in the observed 
data Y,, and Xy respectively; e,, is a random variable 
representing additional components of the message 
Hyt absorbed by individual i; and ay is a vector of 
parameters to be estimated. Thus, the mean of the 
distribution representing opinion at time t is assumed 
to be measured directly but with error by the ob- 
served variable Yy whereas the mean of the distri- 
bution representing the new information received 
between time s and time t iè assumed to be unobserv- 
able but linearly related to a vector of exogenous 
characteristics, which are in turn measured y 
but with error by the observed variables X. 

Substituting these relationships into equation 1 and 
rearranging gives 

Yot = (Vos — ShA p F (Xe — SDa — Ap) 
+ epll— Ap) + Sy 


= (Yis — Dpp + (Xe — Sw By + hije (3) 


This model takes the relatively simple form of an 
errors-in-variables regression model with dependent 
variable Yy,, explanatory variables Y,, (with associ- 
ated parameter Mo and X, (with associated parameter 
vector By = ay,(1 — A,)), and disturbance term u,, = 
e(l A 1b : 


DATA 


The data employed here to estimate the parameters of 
the model are from the 1980.American National 
Election Study (NES) panel. The data consist of a 
variety of opinion readings at three time points for a 
national cross-section of 758 survey respondents (the 
survivors from a first-wave sample of 1,008). The first 
wave of interviews was conducted in late January and 
February (before the first primary voting in New 
Hampshire), the second wave in June (between the 
end of the primary season and the national nominat- 
ing conventions), and the third wave in September 
(during the first month of the general election cam- 
paign). 

My analysis utilizes two distinct measures of media 
exposure. The only relevant item included in‘ the 
three waves of the 1980 NES survey employed here 
focuses specifically upon exposure to television net- 
work news: “How o do you watch the national 
network news on early evening TV—every evening, 3 
or 4 times a week, once or twice a week, or less 
often?” The mean levels of network news exposure 
derived from translating responses to this question 
onto a 0 (minimum ) to 1 (maximum expo- 
sure) scale declined slightly over the course of the 
campaign season, from .71 in February to .66 in June 
to .64 in September.‘ 
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In the first two waves of the 1980 NES survey, 
respondents were also asked, “Do you read a daily 
newspaper regularly?” This question was omitted in 
the third wave of the survey but included again in a 
fourth (postelection) wave (albeit without the ad- 
verb), making it possible to exploit the availability of 
three-wave panel data for newspaper exposure, as 
well as television news exposure. Moreover, news- 
papet reading appears to be a sufficiently stable 

iea ee A ee 
for September exposure in the ysis that olowa 

In order to allow for the importance of partisan 
learnirig and reinforcement effects (Berelson, Lazars- 
feld, and McPhee 1954; Conover and Feldman 1989; 
Finkel 1990), all of the analyses reported here incor- 
porate party identification as an exogenous influence 
on the nature of the message 4y received during each 
time period.® Partisan predispositions are measured 
quite reliably by the traditional party identification 
item in the NES survey’ (recoded here to range from 
—1 for “strong Democrats” to +1 for “strong Repub- 
licans’’) and are exceedingly stable over the course of 
the campaign season. 

Most previous analyses of media sure effects 
have been vulnerable to the argument that the appar- 
ent effects of media exposure actually reflect the 
impact of politically relevant social characteristics that 
happen to be correlated with media . For 
example, since older people, the well-educated, and 
blatks are all disproportionately likely to watch tele- 
vision or read newspapers, any systematic opinion 
changes among these groups might easily be mis- 
taken for effects of media exposure.” The argument is 
less compelling when party identification is already 
included as an explanatory variable, since the most 
likely source of systematic opinion change among 
particular groups in a political campaign is partisan 
‘activation’ (Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee 
1954). Nevertheless, to further guard a t the 
possibility of estimating spurious media , all of 
the analyses reported here include age, education, 
and race as additional exogenous control variables. 

The effects of media were separately 
estimated for each half of the campaign year (Febru- 
ary—June and June-September) for each of 37 distinct 

ons and opinions regarding the presidential 
candidates, their character traits, their issue posi- 
tions, the respondents’ own issue preferences, and 
(in the case of incumbent Jimmy Carter) various 
aspects of job performance. To facilitate comparison, 
all of the original responses were recoded to range 
from 0 to 100, with 0 denoting the most negative 
possible opinion and 100 the most positive possible 
opinion.” 

The key to dealing with the biases created by 
measurement errors in explanatory variables is to 
obtain estimates of the magnitudes of those measure- 
ment errors. Repeated measurement of the same 
opinion or behavior at three or more time points 
provides leverage for distinguishing between ge 
in underlying “true” opinions and random measure- 
ment error. Here, the magnitudes of measurement 
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errors are estimated using a variant of the Wiley and 
Wiley (1970) model. The main assumptions under- 

the model are that the measurement process 
produces constant error variance in each wave of the 
panel and that measurement errors for the same 
respondent in different waves of the panel are uncor- 
related.” 

Responses to the media exposure questions appear 
to contain a moderate amount of measurement error. 
Applying the modified Wiley-Wiley measurement 
model to the three available waves of panel data, the 
standard errors of measurement (the square roots of 
the estimated measurement error variances) on the 
0-1 scale are .16 for television exposure and .23 for 
the dichotomous measure of newspaper exposure. 
The corresponding “reliabilities” of the exposure 
measurements (the ratios of “true” variance to total 
Sinead gas -75 for television exposure and .78 for 

ewspaper , which suggests that about a 
garter of the observed variance in these variables 
ts random noise. 

Descriptive statistics for all variables in each wave 
of the panel, as well as measurement error estimates 
calculated from the modified Wiley-Wiley model, are 
presented in Appendix A. The standard errors of 
measurement vary from 10 or 12 points on the 100- 
point scale (for overall “thermometer” ratings) to 20 
or: 25 points (for job approval). The corre- 
sponding measurement nent pees also vary widely, 
from a high of .84 (for Carter thermometer ratings) to 
a low of .29 (for placements of Carter on the “gov- 
ernment spending vs. services” issues scale); average 
reliabilities are about .61 for Carter job approval, .58 
for issue preferences, .57 for candidate traits, and .46 
for candidate issue placements. These reliabilities are, 
in most cases, considerably lower than for media 
exposure and party identification, and suggest that 
with the notable exception of the thermometer rat- 
ings, about 40% of the observed variance in the 
political perceptions represents random noise. 


ESTIMATED EFFECTS OF 
MEDIA EXPOSURE 


Errors-in-variables parameter estimates for the model 
of opinion change I have proposed earlier are re- 

in Appendix B for both campaign periods.“ 
Fi 1 through 4 present the average estimated 

of television news exposure, newspaper expo- 
sure, party identification, and prior opinions from 
Appendix B for seven subsets of dependent variables: 
thermometer ratings, character traits, leadership 
traits, competence traits, Carter job approval ratings, 
candidate issue positions, and respondents’ own 
issue preferences. 

The average magnitudes of the television news 
exposure effects in Figure 1 range from about 3 points 
on the 100-point scale in the case of thermometer 
ratings and issue placements to about 6 points in the 
case of competence traits and Carter approval rat- 
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FIGURE 1 
Summary of Estimated Effects of Television News 
Exposure 


Af 


16 The newspaper exposure effects in Figure 2 
follow a similar pattern but are, on average, about 
half as large, ranging from 1.5 Roe for thermometer 
ratings and issue positions to than 2.5 points for 
Carter approval ratings.” 

Effects of the magnitude gale bags Figure 1 are 
especially impressive when we in mind that 
even “full ” to network television news 
represents, at most, a few hours of relevant coverage 
of each candidate spread over the entire campai 
year. Robinson and Sheehan’s content analysis of 
news media during the 1980 campaign suggests that 
a faithful viewer of The CBS Evening News from 
January through October was to a total of 
about 1544 hours of presidential campaign coverage, 
of which about 10 hours were devoted to the “horse 


FIGURE 2 
Summary of Estimated Effects of Newspaper 
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FIGURE 3 


Summary of Estimated Effects of Party 
Identification 


Ordinary Least Sqoares Hatireastos 
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race” and about 5% to “candidate information” and 
“policy issues” (1983, 149). Moreover, a significant 
fraction of that coverage occurred in the last month of 
the campaign, after the last interviews analyzed here. 
Even with some allowance for the effects of other 
sources of information that are likely to be correlated 
with exposure to television network news (most 
notably, debates and other public affairs broadcasts 
and advertising), the tendency of television viewers 
to make distinctive inferences about the candidates’ 
personal traits, performance, and issue positions on 
the basis of relatively modest amounts of coverage is 
striking. 

For purposes of comparison, Figures 1—4 also sum- 
marize the ordinary least squares estimates corre- 
sponding to the errors-in-varlables estimates in A 
pendix B.’* It is clear from the figures that the 


FIGURE 4 
Summary of Estimated Effects of Prior Opinions 
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ordinary least i nl estimates generally understate 
the effects of television news and ‘newspaper expo- 
sure, in some cases as much as 50%, while 
overstating the impact ot party identification on opin- 
ion change and, most dramatically, understating the 
persistence of prior opinions. The magnitude and 
diversity of these divergences between ordinary least 
squares and errors-in-variables estimates highlight 
the inferential hazards of naive empirical analysis 
when explanatory variables are measured with sig- 
nificant error (Achen 1983). i 
The statistical fit of the model estimated in Appen- 
dix B (including prior opinions, party identification, 
demographic controls, and television news and 
newspaper ) is excellent.1? But despite the 
overall goodness of fit of the model, none of the 
individual media exposure parameter estimates in 
Appendix B is A rc More than half are 
smaller than their s errors, since the standard 
errors themselves average almost 4 points on the 
100-point scale for the television exposure effects and 
almost 2.5 points for the newspaper exposure effects. 
However, it would be rash to infer from the prev- 
alence of “i ificant’”’ eter estimates that 
there really are no underlying media exposure effects 
to be found. This is clear from further analysis of the 
candidate trait variables, where the availability of 
several measures of essentially similar traits can be 
ge kee to refine the estimates of media 
. For example, treating the “moral,” “dishon- 
est,” and “power-hungry” traits explicitly as aspects 
of a more general character dimension aola it possi- 
ble to estimate the effects of media exposure on 


S Aa R E 


P 
sp responses taken separately. The same is true 
for a leadership dimension made up of the “weak,” 


“inspiring,” and “strong leader” traits and for a 
competence dimension consisting of the “knowledge- 
able,” “solve economic problems,” and “develop 
good relations” traits. 

Table 1 presents the results of covariance structure 

or these three trait dimensions for each 
candidate. For each trait dimension, estimated effects 
of television news exposure, newspaper exposure, . 
party identification, and prior opinion comparable to 
those reported in Appendix B are presented both for 
June (top) and September (bottom). Additional de- 
tails of the covariance structure analysis, including 
the estimated relationships between each general 
trait dimension and its specific observable indicators, 
are reported in Appendix C. 

Grouping the cter traits into broader evalua- 
tive dimensions reduces the average standard error of 
the media parameter estimates by almost a 
third. The result is to highlight the general pattern of 
media effects already evident in Ei eee 
B. Thus, for some trait dimensions, the additional 
precision of the parameter estimates makes it even 
clearer in Table 1 than in A dix B that media 
exposure did, indeed, uce minimal opinion 
change. In other cases, the results in Table 1 make it 
even clearer that the observed effects of media expo- 
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TABLE | 


June 1993 


Covariance Structure Parameter Estimates for Carter and Reagan Trait Dimensions 








TRAIT 
DIMENSIONS ' 





PARTY 
ID 


PRIOR 
OPINION 














June 








-1.6 
(1.2) 

~4.1 
(1.2) 

-2.3 
(1.2) 


2.0 
(1.0) 
5.1 
(1.0) 
5.1 
(1.1) 


September 





(2.9) 








-1.2 
(1.1) 

-1.9 
(1.2) 

-23 
(1.2) , 


8.2 297.0 


7.0 272.7. 


48. 333.2 
5.8 
(1.1) 
3.3 
(1.2) 
5.4 817 
(1.4) (.078) 10.1 282.3 


7.4 333.3 


10.4 295.9 





Note Parameter estimates rap eA i) cag 1 Appana B 
parameter estimates for age, education, and race are not shown. 
obeervahons = 738. 


sure are much too large to be attributed to mere 
sampling variability. Even in the case of newspaper 
exposure,‘ where the effects are generally much 
smaller than for television news exposure, the three 
largest of the 12 t-statistics in Table 1 are 2.4, 2.2, and 
1.9, much than could be expected on the basis 
of chance if all of the true effects were zero. It seems 
clear from this more refined analysis that the results 
in Appendix B should likewise be read as evidence of 
some very strong media effects and some 
minimal effects, with a admixture of pure noise 
due to the inherent imprecision of the individual 
parameter estimates. 


MESSAGES RECEIVED 


The results summarized in Figures 1 and 2 demon- 
strate that attention to measurement error is sufficient 


; Componeha of tak dreialon ate spanned ii Apperine egret oe 
standard errors of parameter estimates m parentheses. Number of 





by itself to produce some upward revision in the 
apparent man of media exposure. But the implica- 
tions of the anal resented here for our under- 
standing of he ag are considerably greater 
than the comparisons in Figures 1 and 2 alone sug- 
gest. A more significant—but also more subtle— 
revision in our understanding of the role of the media 
is necessitated by the comparison in Figure 4, which 
indicates that allowing for the effects of measurement 
error produces a picture of much more stable political 
opinions over the course of a campaign season. 

The comparison summarized graphically in Figure 
4 is represented somewhat differently in the first two 
columns of Table 2, which compares the errors-in- 
variables and ordinary least squares estimates of the 
fraction of total information apparently gained oe 
the campaign (i.e., between the first wave of 
interviews in F and the final preelection wave 
in September) for each of the 37 opinions and issue 


r 
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Campaign Information and Distinctive Campaign Messages, February—September 1980 
CAMPAIGN TV NEWS ` NEWS. 
INFORMATION EXPOSURE EXPOSURE PARTY ID 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES EV OLS EV OLS EV OLS EV OLS 
Thermometer ratings 
Carter 372 606 1.0 4.8 —6.5 —1.0 —26.1 —20.3 
Reagan .408 .704 14.4 5.0 7.2 2.0 23.3 16.4 
Carter Job approval ' 
Overall .380 727 ~4.7 6.3 1.3 —3.0 —31.7 —23.2 
Iran .490 .809 —5.8 .0 -12.1 —4.0 —27.6 -18.5 
Inflation .192 ..768 —16.2 ° 5 -29.1 -5.1 —44.4 —20.7 
Unemployment 455 826 —11.1 1.2 -8.7 -29 -27.2 -166 
Energy .261 844 -22 1.6 —23.1 —5.9 —28.0 —15.7 
Issue positions $ 
Lib./con. Ideology .073 718 4.5 —.1 10.3 4.0 46.8 10.0 
Spending vs. services 306 826 -2.3 —4.1 27 -42 7.8 9.8 
Defense spending 248 741 22.8 119 —10.1 —1.7 12.3 6.3 
Relations with Russia 318 819 —14.2 A 5.7 2.3 12 2.7 
Carter 
Traits 
Moral 218 .794 3.5 4.6 4.9 4.3 -7.5 -5.7 
Dishonest .538 .895 —19.5 ~82 14 —.7 4.7 4.6 
Power-hungry 394 .802 5 2.6 —4.1 —2.8 9.3 8.3 
Weak 388 638 ` 48 ~1.6 8 —1.9 12.7 11.1 
inspiring .352 826 8 5.1 —4.5 -9 -172 -121 
Strong leader 381 -747 —3.2 2.4 —2.8 5 —18.7 —14.8 
Knowledgeable .449 855 23.8 13.6 —2.4 4 -8.5 ~8.7 
Solve economic problems 282 820 —14.5 9 -12.2 -14.4 —10.4 —12.6 
Develop good relations .184 828 -15.7 -3 -7.8 -22 -28.5 —13.4 
Positions 
Ub./cons. Ideology .206 850 —.7 6 4.8 -23.5 -7.9 
Spending vs. services 363 937 —16.6 —5.0 —2.9 -1.7 7 ~2 
Defense spending 463 916 —1.1 1.0 2.6 2.8 —4.8 —§.5 
Relations with Russia 804 976 -5.6 —.2 2.3 2.2 -5.6 -5.1 
Reagan 
Tralts 
Moral 349 832 -1.8 3.8 15.6 3,9 17.6 9.3 
Dishonest 522 .869 —11.0 —9.1 —8.8 —4.5 —11.5 -7.8 
Power-hungry 228 .796 3.8 -1.9 -4.9 -5 -48.2 -17.0 
Weak .333 .942 25.3 3.6 -15.2 —4.8 -17.5 —8.1 
Inspiring i .484 .745 —19.5 ~5.2 1.0 -1.1 19.7 13.7 
Strong leader .191 .798 —35.7 —4.2 4 -1.3 40.2 14.1 
Knowledgeable 480 .826 —12.1 —1.0 6.3 3.0 13.9 9.0 
Solve economic problems .460 ' 838 —-19.8 —6.3 5.6 .3 21.9 13.8 
Develop good relations 327 848 —16.8 —4.4 -1.5 —.8 34.4 16.5 
Positions i 
Llb./cons. Idelogy .196 .762 15.1 28 5.0: 1.4 17.0 5.3 
Spending vs. services .458 .892 -8.8 —2.2 -3.5 —1.8 4.3 2.1 
Defense spending .568 .871 8.6 3.9 —.7 -9 3.1 2.2 
Relations with Russia 1438 .889 —12.2 —.2 —3.4 —.9 -3.9 -1.8 
Note: “ informaton” ts the of total September information oi mate between maple and Sepienber, cri estmated by (1 — Å; 43), where 
Maand l ere the aiaied ein m June and of June opimons m September, messages” are 
com news 
identification, estunated by (By ly + Ba — he Ie). ee eee eek 
, respectively, and A, and A, are the relevant estimated exposure effects in June and September, respectively. Exronm-varab! les (EV) entries 


are based upor the Pareneter erimatis In Aprende B; a a a a A E 
estunates. 
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perceptions included in the analysis.” Since total 
information is, by definition, the sum of ting 
information and campaign information, the increased 
weight of preexisting information, once we take ac- 
count of measurement error, necessarily produces a 
O Pen decrease in the relative weight of 
campaign rmation. The ordinary least squares 
estimates suggest that on average, more than 80% of 
the total information that respondents had at the time 
of the third NES interview in S had been 
gained since the first interview in February. The 
implication of these estimates is that campaign im- 
pressions dominate electoral politics, at least at the 
presidential level. By contrast, the errors-in-variables 
estimates suggest that on average, only a little more 
than one-third of the total information that n- 
dents had in S had been gained since Feb- 
ruary. By these latter estimates, most of what people 
believed about both Carter and Reagan in the midst 
of the general election campaign was already fixed 
months earlier, before the public phase of the cam- 
paign had even begun. 
e difference between these two sets of estimates 
is of ee significance for any understanding of 
process. The tendency of measurement 
error to depress the a t stability of political 
opinions has been widely recognized (Achen 1975; 
Feldman 1989). However, the implication of this 
tendency for analyses of opinion change has not 
generally been reco . In terms of the Bayesian 
model of opinion ge proposed earlier, new in- 
formation must compete with a much greater mass of 
prior information than has generally been supposed 
and thus must itself be much more distinctive than 
has generally been supposed in order to produce the 
opinion changes that we actually observe. Thus (per- 
haps counterintuitively), evidence that preexisting 
opinions are very stable also suggests, albeit indi- 
rectly, that the political information required to pro- 
duce systematic changes in those opinions must be 
very distinctive. 


information, or “messages,” 
observed opinion change during the course of a 
campaign. Moreover, the formulation in equation 2 
makes it le to assess how much these messages 
vary with media exposure, party identification, and 
other characteristics. When the (hypothetical) mes- 
sages required to account for observed opinion 
changes vary systemati with media exposure, 
the implication is that users were absorbing 
distincttve messages unavailable to those who re- 
mained un : 

This implication of the analysis is elaborated in the 
remaining columns of Table 2, which present esti- 


mates of the distinctiveness of the messages received ' 


during the 1980 campaign from 
newspapers and by partisan identifiers, respective- 
_ ly.” For example, each entry in column 3 is an 
estimate of the difference between the messages 
received by a regular viewer of the network news and 


television news and - 
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FIGURE 5 


Estimated Distinctiveness of Television News 
Message for Reagan Thermometer Ratings, 
February—June 1980 

LS 
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a nonviewer between February and September. In 
the notation of the model, these are estimates of the 


œ, parameters for the effect of television news expo- 
sure on, the location of the received message 4y, in 
equation 2.7 

The individual estimates vary a great deal and most 
are in any case quite imprecise. But the average 
difference in the messages received by regular televi- 
sion news viewers and nonviewers over this eight- 
month period is clearly on the order of 10 points on 
the 100-point scale. The corresponding average dif- 
ference for regular newspaper readers and nonread- 
ers is about half as large, while the average difference 
attributable to partisan predispositions is on the order 
of 15 or 20 points on the 100-point scale.” 

The stan errors of these “distinctive message” 
estimates are impossible to calculate directly, since 
the estimates themselves are based on ratios of cor- 
related parameter estimates from Appendix B. How- 
ever, a good sense of the sampling variability of the 
estimates can be built up empirically by repeated 
sampling from the original correlated distributions. 
Figure 5 displays the estimated sampling distribution 
of message distinctiveness constructed in this way for 
a single, roughly typical case—the impact of televi- 
sion news exposure on changes in Reagan thermom- 
eter ratings between the February and June waves of 
the 1980 NES panel. 

For purposes of comparison, Figure 5 also displays 
the estimated sampling distribution of message dis- 
tinctiveness based upon the ordinary least squares 
estimates of the same television news exposure effect. 
The specific example nicely illustrates the general 
tendency for ordinary least squares to underestimate 
the distinctiveness of the messages received by peo- 
ple regularly exposed to the mass media during the 
1980 Sel fen It was clear from Figures 1-4 that 
ordinary least squares significantly underestimates 
both the impact of media exposure and the stability of 
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preexisting opinions. The estimated message distinc- 
tiveness compounds these two underestimates, pro- 
ducing results that fall short by 57% in this case and 
by 67% on average. Thus, the messages conveyed by 
the media in the 1980 presidential campaign were 
about three times as distinctive as they appear from 
simple regression analysis. 


CONCLUSION 


Attention to the effects of measurement error signif- 
icantly increases the apparent impact of media expo- 
sure on opinion change in a presidential campaign 
setting. Nevertheless, to the extent that analysts 
focus upon observable opiriion change over relatively 
short periods of time, parent effects of media 
se will often be mi in magnitude even 
when adjusted for the effects of measurement error— 
not because the media cannot be persuasive but 
because opinions at the beginning of'a typical - 
dential campaign are already strongly held and be- 
cause media messages during the course of the cam- 
paign are, in any case, only occasionally sharply 
inconsistent with those preexisting opinions. By the 
logic of rational (Bayesian) opinion change, only 
t messages can produce observable 
change—and then only in direct proportion to the 
subjective uncertainty of preexisting opinions. 

Media is not directly implicated in the 
formation of these g opinions themselves. 
But then, there is no way that it could be, given the 
nature of the available data.* A panel spanning eight 
months is far from a snapshot, but it is too truncated 
a moving picture to capture the full effect of media 
exposure on opinions and ions that were 
already well developed at the beginning of this eight- 
month period. In the absence of any direct access to 
the process of opinion formation prior to the cam- 
paign season, the most natural supposition is that it, 
too, was heavily dependent upon media exposure. 
However, the rae stability of political opinions 
in a presidential campaign setting suggests that more 
direct and convincing demonstrations of si cant 
opinion changes due to media exposure require 
data collections spanning considerably longer time 
periods. 

The logic of Bayesian opinion change pursued here 
also suggests that media exposure is most likely to be 
e igure (in the sense of producing large ob- 
servable opinion changes) when prior opinions are 
weak, most notably for" “new” candidates or issues. 
For this reason, simply as a matter of efficiency, 
analysts of media effects would do well to focus upon 
“new” or “uncrystallized” opinions, even if they are 
atypical or intrinsically less cant than opinions 
that are better established and more firmly held. 

This point is illustrated in Figure 6, which com- 
pares the estimated sampling distribution of televi- 
sion news “message distinctiveness” for Reagan ther- 
mometer ratings een February and June 1980 
(reproduced from Figure 5) with the corresponding 
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FIGURE 5 


Estimated Distinctiveness of Television News 
Message for Reagan Ratings, February-June and 
June—September 1980 

es 


sampling distribution of message distinctiveness be- 
tween June and September. The central tendencies of - 
the two distributions suggest that the distinctive 
messages received from network television news 
were not wildly different for the two parts of the 
campaign; the medians for the two sampling distri- 
butions are 15.7 and 9.9, respectively. However, the 
sampling distribution for September is so diffuse that 
it provides little useful ton about the real 
distinctiveness of the message received from televi- 
sion news during the latter part of the campaign. 
(More than 30% of the mass of the sampling distri- 
bution actually falls outside the range of values 


difusenes is the siglicanly greater stably 


is the significantly greater T of 
prior opinions about Reagan in 


June. As a result, the estimated impact of eon 

, which had a t-ratio of 1.8 in June, had a 

t-ratio of .4 by September—not because there was no 

te to be measured, but because the stability of 

pe eae September reduced that im- 

pact to a level below the ee of precision of the 

available data. Attempting to study media impact in 

settings with very stable prior opinions is a social 

scientist’s equivalent of attempting to count galaxies 
through the wro ses ig end of a telescope. 

Finally, the ged eerie here highlights the 
political significance of distinctive, consistent media 
messages presented over relatively long periods of 
time. Many of the media exposure effects evident in 
the 1980 presidential campai paign were not, ultimately, 
consequential in the final election outcome, either 
because positive effects in one od canceled out 
negative effects in another period (as with the effects 
of television news dig ola on perceptions of Cart- 


er's tom job performance) or because 
sie chet 204 


Gi magnitude for both 
ae canceled each other out. Consistent, dis- 


tinctive media messages favoring one side or the 
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other in a political controversy are, by contrast, likely 
to produce sizable opinion changes over time (Zaller 
1992). Thus, studies of when and why such consis- 
tent, distinctive media messages get produced should 
be among the highest priorities 'for research on the 
political impact of the mass media. 

The distinctive campaign messages attributed to 
media exposure in Table 2 are doubly imprecise, since 
they compound the imprecision of the estimated 
media exposure and prior opinion effects in Appen- 
dix B. The imprecision of the individual estimates is 
mitigated, for present purposes, by the consistency of 
results across a quite varied collection of campaign 
opinions and perceptions. But for more detailed 
analyses of specific cases, more precise estimation of 
the messages received by different survey respon- 
dents will be of crucial importance. 

Better data will also be required to analyze the 
distinctive effects of various sorts of direct and indi- 
rect media exposure. Obviously, not all of the effects 
portrayed here are specifically attributable to network 
news and newspapers, since respondents most ex- 
posed to these ific media were probably also 
most exposed to debates, candidate advertisements, 


APPENDIX A 
TABLE A-1 
Descriptive Statistics and Measurement Error Estimates 


MEANS 
S.D. 











June 1993 


and other sources of campaign information. More 
elaborate media exposure data will be required to sort 
out the effects of these various information sources 
more fully.” On the other hand, com ns based 
upon direct media exposure probably understate to a 
considerable extent the total impact of the media, 
since they make no allowance for indirect of 
the sort posited by Barr's Law.” Better data may 
eventually make it possible to trace these indirect 
effects of the media upon people who are not directly 
to their distinctive messages. 

Much remains to be done. Nevertheless, the view 
that media exposure has “minimal effects” in political 
campaigns appears, on the basis of the analysis 
presented here, to be due in significant part to 
inattention to the implications of measurement error, 
combined with the tendency of ous research 
designs to focus upon significant short-term opinion 
change in circumstances where such change is likely 
to be quite modest. More careful analysis, together 
with an alternative focus upon the distinctiveness of 
the messages received by people exposed to the 
media, casts the pervasive political impact of the 
modern mass media in a clearer light. 


ter 
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TABLE A-1 continued 
Descriptive statistics and Measurement Error Estimates 
a a AVERAGE 


poe STD. ERROR OF COEFFICIENT OF 
FEB. JUNE SEPT. MEASUREMENT -RELIABILITY 


63.5 53.3 58.2 l 10.4 
24.3 28.4 26.3 


74.1 70.8 70.8 15.9 
23.5 24.4 24.5 


16.4 21.3 24.8 17.0 
23.7 24.3 23.4 


Power-hung 31.9 39.6 44.8 19.0 
x 29.4 30.4 29.8 


Weak 40.7 49.7 44.9 19.7 
30.1 29.7 26.9 ; 


Inspiring 45.9 38.7 41.1 17.9 
29.0 26.4 28.1 


Provide strong leadership 47.2 37.0 40.3 3 14.9 
27.1 27.0 27.4 


Knowledgeable 65.3 59.8 61.1 17.4 
25.2 26.4 23.8 


Solve economic problems 40.0 32.0 34.3 15.7 
25.0 23.2 24.2 


Develop good relations 56.3 44.2 48.7 18.8 
fies 27.1 27.3 27.8 


Lib/cons. Ideology 53.1 49.2 47.8 13.5 
17.9 20.0 18.1 


Govt spending/services 38.1 41.5 40.1 16.8 
20.6 20.4 19.1 


Defense spending 59.2 - 51.0 50.8 15.9 
21.4 20.7 19.9 


Relations with Russia . 449 40.9 42.2 19.6 
28.8 24.8 22.8 
Reagan 


Thermometer rating 52.5 68.4 66.2 11.7 
23.6 23.3 25.0 


Moral 62.6 63.7 61.6 14.6 
22.2 21.8 23.1 


Dishonest 27.5 26.5 25.6 15.2 
23.7 22.7 24.0 

Power-hungry 48.9 49.1 63.2 18.8 
28.2 28.0 30.4 


Weak 31.6 28.8 28.6 18.0 
23.2 21.7 24.7 


Inspirin 45.9 48.1 44.8 
repna 25.7 25.8 27.6 


Provide strong leadership 52.5 55.5 51.7 16.3 
23.9 24.5 27.3 


Knowiedgeabie 61.0 69.3 ee 14.3 


21.8 22.9 
Solve economic problems 48.3 49.4 44.2 14.4 
22.5 22.5 24.2 


Develop good relations 49.0 51.2 46.3 15.7 
23.3 22.9 26.0 


Lib/cons. Kdeology 60.4 63.3 62.6 13.6 
21.3 21.8 20.8 


Govt. spending/services 53.7 54.7 55.5 14.4 
19.8 19.8 21.3 


Defense spendi 60.0 61.9 69.6 13.0 
20.5 19.6 21.4 


Relations with Russia 55.4 54.2 57.1 15.7 
22.6 20.8 21.6 


Note: All vantables except network news exposure (0-1), newspaper exposure (0-1), and party identification (—1-1) are recoded to vary between 0 and 100. 
Number of observations = 738. 


88838 BBA 


13.5 
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APPENDIX B 
TABLE B-1 
Errors-in-Variables Parameter Estimates, June 1980 = 
DEPENDENT TV NEWS NEWSP. PARTY FEB. S.E. OF 
VARIABLES EXPOS. EXPOS. - ID OPIN. REGR. 
' Thermometers 
Carter ' -2.6 5 —5.9 .810 13.3 61.1 
(3.1) (1.9) (1.4) (.065) 
Reagan 5.2 3.0 7.8 - .867 11.7 30.8 
(3.0) (1.8) (1.3) {.051) 
Carter Approval 
Overall -9.5 1.1 -6.1 .883 17.9 56.6 
(4.8) (3.0) (2.1) (.067) 
Iran —4.9 —2.6 -7.1 557 23.2 37.2 
(5.9) (3.6) (2.3) (.053) 
Inflation —3.4 —0.8 —2.2 .818 11.0 49.5 
(4.8) (2.9) (2.2) (.071) 
Unemployment —14.1 —0.6 —2.8 .594 18.0 48.9 
(66.0) (3.0) (2.0) —(.069) 
Energy 6.0 -3.7 —4.4 739 11.2 55.8 
(6.3) (32) © (23) (.073) 
. Issue Positions 
Lib./cons. Ideology —.6 -1.7 4.1. 827 5.5 49.3 
(2.6) (1.6) _ (1.4) (.070) 
Govt spending vs. 5.6 _ 7 & 781 - 11.6 44.8 
services (4.1) (2.6) (2.0) (.098) 
Defense spending 1.4 —1.0 2.8 89a 8.0 39.2 
(3.4) (2.1) (1.3) (.083) 
Relations with Russia 4 —2.7 -3.4 .738 10.0 50.8 
(4.6) 28) (1.8) (,065) 
` Carter Tralts 
Moral -3.3 7 —2.7 .892 8.9 61.2 
(3.8) (2.3) (1.8) (121) 
Dishonest -5.8 8 2.8 .678 12.3 43.8 
(3.9) (2.4) - (1.6) (.141) 
Power-hungry 2.9 1.7 A .753 15.8 40.9 
(4.8) (2.8) (2.0) (.096) 
Weak 5.0 2.5 6.5 735 10.9 43.1 
(4.3) (2.7) (1.9) (.074) 
Inspiring —3.6 —9 —5.7 .690 75 50.8 
(3.7) © (2.3) (1.6) (.063) se 
Provide strong leadership 8 —4.3 —4.5 B86 13.5 48.3 - 
(3.7) (2.3) (1.6) (.063) 
Knowledgeable 3.4 3 —.8 .877 10.4 38.2 
(4.1) (2.5) (2.1) (.139) 
Solve economic problems —6.1 —-4.9 —4.4 725 7.1 47.5 
(3.4) (2.1) (1.4) (.074) X 
Develop good relations —-7.0 -3.7 -2.1 844 5.6 50.9 
K (4.2) -(2.5) (1.9) (.104) 
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TABLE B-1 continued 
Errors-in-Variables Parameter Estimates, June 1980 


DEPENDENT B PARTY FEB. S.E. OF 
VARIABLES A i ID OPIN. REGR. Xoo 
Carter Issue Positions 


Lib/cons. ideology | ; 7 —2.9 1.000 6.2 
5 ; (1.3) (.008) 














Govt. spending vs. —.9 .835 5.6 
services (1.4) (.165) 
Defense spending i -1.3 .882 8.6 
(1.5) (115) 
Relations with Russia . : —2.2 267 
(1.6) (.057) 
Reagan Traits 
1.4 788 
(1.4) 
—1.9 
(1.4) 
—3.7 
(1.8) 
—2.9 
(1.5) 
Inspiring Í ‘i 6.6 
. (1.4) 
Provide strong leadership A R 5.3 
(1.6) 
Knowledgeable > ` +’ ; . 25 
(1.5) 
Solve economic problems . A 6.9 
(1.5) 


12.8 





Develop good relations 





LibJcons. ideology i : : ; 30.1 


Govt. spending vs. i ; ; . 33.0 
services : ; 


Defense spending f ; . 36.0 


Relations with Russia ; l ; 39.4 





and parameter estimates for age, education, and race not shown. Asymptotic standard errors of parameter estrmates m parentheses. 
Number of = 758. : 
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TABLE B-2 
Errors-in-Variables Parameter Estimates, September 1980 


DEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 














Unemployment 


Energy 





Lib/cons. Ideology 
Govt spending vs. services 
Defense spending 


Relations with Ruasia 











9 
(1.3) 
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TABLE B-2 
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Errors-in- Variables Parameter Estimates, September 1980 








DEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 





Carter Positions (continued) 
Defense spending 


Relations with Russia 


Inspiring 


Provide strong leadership 


Knowledgeable 
Solve economic problems 


Develop good relations 


Lib.fcons. Kdeology 

Govt spending vs. 
services 

Defense spending 


Relations with Russia 


2.4 
(3.5) 

—6.5 
(3.9) 











30.1 


33.0 


36.0 


5.2 39.4 








and parameter estimates for age, education, and race not shown. Asymptotic standard errors of parameter estimates in parentheses. 


tons = 758, 


APPENDIX C 


Table 1 in the text reports estimates from a covariance 
structure analysis of candi 


te tratts. The aim of that analysis is to 

sO Sak a a aedin cece ceca PSE 4 by 
exploiting the availability of multiple indicators of essentially 
similar trait dimensions. 
The estimated factor loadings for the individual trait items are 
shown in Table C-1. To facthtate comparison between the media 
exposure effects in Table 1 and those in Appendix B, the factor 





loadings for each trait dimension in Table C-1 are normalized to 
have an average absolute value of 1.0. It is dear from the results in 
Table C-1:that all of the individual traut items are related to 
the corresponding dimensions in ways that make substantive 
sense. Moreover, the patterns of factor loadings are quite similar 
for the separate analyses of Carter and Reagan traits, except that 
the dimension had a somewhat stronger impact on 

responses to the “weak” item for Carter and the “inspiring” item 


for Purthermore (as with the opinion-change models for 
the individual indicators in B), these more elaborate 
dimensional models appear to fit the data well.” 
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TABLE C-1 
Measurement Model Parameter Estimates for Carter and Reagan Trait Dimensions 


CARTER" 


ITEM-SPECIFIC 
STD. DEV. 


REAGAN? 


ITEM-SPECIFIC 
STD. DEV. 


TRAIT DIMENSIONS 
AND COMPONENT FACTOR 
ITEMS LOADING 





FACTOR 
LOADING 


16.6 951 15.3 
(030) 

18.2 —.899 17.2 
(.029) 

20.1 -1.151 19.7 
(.038) 


Weak : 20.2 — .628 18.8 


Inspiring 


Provide strong leadership 


Competence 
Knowledgeable 


Notes 


Previous versions of this paper were presented at Princeton 


and the 1992 annual meeting of the American Political Sclence 
Association. Tam grateful for stimulating reactions on each of 
these occasions, and to her Achen, Charles 
Franklin, Shanto Iyengar, Simon Jackman, John Jackson, 
Norman Nie, and John Zaller for specific suggestions incor- 
porated in this revision. 

1. This assumption is consistent with the empirical Htera- 


likely to absorb any given piece of new information (Price and 
Zaller 1992; Robinson and Levy 1986). It is worth noting that 
if the assum held exactly, the unconstrained nonlinear 
model in Ta and my are separate variables with 
parameters to be estimated would be underidentified; indeed, 
difficulties encountered in estimating the parameters of the 
unconstrained nonlinear model may be attributable to the 
arpio Oe ee E p Og EOT o 
relatively short-term processes of opimon change. The same 
simplifying assumption would presumably be adequate 
for long-term processes of opinion change, where pror cer- 


2. The most straightforward way to assure that this model 
is identified is to assume that all the stochastic terms (gy, 5, 
and s,) have mean zero and are uncorrelated with each 
er and that we have consistent estimates of the measure- 
ment error variances of, Oha and aĝ- These assumptions can 


(.032) 
1.245 15.0 
(.031) 
1.127 15.7 
(.025) 


19.3 825 17.6 


(.031) 


16.0 1.066 16.1 


(027) 


19.5 1.118 15.7 


(025) 


; parity ee ee on latent ee ee 





be relaxed somewhat when the right sorts of additional data 
are available, as in the following empirical analysis. 

3. The data were or collected by the Center for 
Political Studies of the Institute for Social Research, University 
of Michigan, under the direction of Warren E. Miller. They are 
available through the Inter-University Consortium for Politi- 
cal and Social Research. 

4. These values are too high to be consistent with inde- 
pendent estimates of the size of the audience for network 
news. Since measurement error models of the sort employed 
in the following analysis cannot distinguish between stable 

consistent 


“true” responses and 


not the estimates of aggregate exposure 
cally attenuated by 


5. The estimated effect of February newspa 
on June newspaper exposure (in an equation including a 
education, race, and party identification as control variables 
and adjusting for measurement error) is .927 (with a standard 
error of .052). The estimated effect of June newspaper expo- 
sure on postelection newspaper exposure in an equation 
including the same control variables, in spite of the slight 
change in question wording and some panel attrition, is .769 
(with a standard error of .041). The average effect of June 
Oe ETOT ee ee ee 
is 20% greater than the average effect of June 
newspaper exposure on June opinions. This difference 
lels the 18% increase in the average effect of television news 
exposure from June to September, suggesting again that June 
Newspaper exposure is an adequate proxy for September 


newspaper 
E Tk would be deiabis foma Dooria io 
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allow for the possibility that party identification conditions 
the impact of media exposure (via selective perception) in 
addition to mattering in its own right. I am convinced, on the 
basis of some exploratory analysis, that partisanship and 
media exposure do interact significantly; but it is impossible to 
pursue that interaction rigorously here, given the other com- 
plexities of the statistical model and the limitations of the 
available data. 

7. The estimated reHability of measured party identifica- 
tion is .88. 

8. Gtven the logic af Bayesian updating, the stability 
coefficients for all variables should be less than or equal to 
1.000. That constraint is binding for the estrmated stability 
coefficients for party identification in the following analysis, 
but only barely: the corresponding unconstrained estimates 
(from a model including age, education, and race as control 
variables) are 1.008 (with a standard error of .026) from 
February to June and 1.005 (with a standard error of .021) 
from June to September. 

9. The estimated effects of these demographic variables on 
television news exposure in the first wave of the panel (with 
standard errors in parentheses) are as follows: age (in years), 
.0050 (.0007); education (in years), —.001 (.004); black, .052 
(.039); party identification, —.035 (.019). The estimated effects 
of these variables on newspaper exposure in the first wave 
of the panel are as follows: age, .0067 (.0010); education, .049 
(.006); black, .100 (.059); and party identification, .001 (.029). 

10. The parameter estimates associated with these control 
variables in the opinion change equations are omitted from 
the tables due to space constraints but are available from the 
author. It is, of course, conceivable that media exposure could 
be correlated with unmeasured causes of opinion change 
even after controlling for party identification, age, race, and 
education. Unfortunately, there is no obvious way to address 
this remaining potential end , since any available 
instrument for media exposure might itself be a direct cause of 
opinion change. Fortunately, potential blases of this sort seem 
unlikely to be very Important, at least of we interpret the 
estimated media exposure effects broadly (as mcluding the 
effects of correlated exposure to other campaign media), 
rather than narrowly (as specific effects of exposure to net- 
work television news and daily newspapers). 

11. Issue positions were recoded so that 0 denotes the 
Hberal endpoint and 100 the conservative endpoint of each 
issue scale. 

12 The standard Wiley-Wiley measurement model is aug- 
mented here to make (“true”) television news exposure in 
each wave of the panel a function of age, education, race, and 
party identification in addition to previous television news 
exposure, and likewise for newspaper exposure. In addition, 
disturbances for the television news and newspaper exposure 
equations are allowed to be correlated (though the correla- 
tions turn out to be small—.03 in June and —.13 in Septem- 
ber). 

13. With three waves of panel data for a single variable, the 
basic Wiley-Wiley model is just identified. Hence it is impos- 
sible to test its goodness of fit. Here, the availabihty of 
additional data makes it possible to test the goodness of fit of 
the model; and in every case, the fit is quite good. It is also 

le to relax the conventional assumptions somewhat— 
example, by allowing measurement error variances to 
differ across panel waves or by allowing measurement errors 
for different responses by the same respondent to be corre- 
lated. Having explored several modifications of this sort, I 
found none that produced more than marginal improvements 
in the statistical fit of the model and none that appreciably 
changed the substantive results. For example, allowing mea- 
surement errors for thermometer ratings of Jimmy Carter and 
Ronald Reagan to be correlated produces an estimated for- 
mat-induced correlation of .20; but the average difference in 
the eight estimated media effects resulting from this 
tion of the model is only .12. For additional exam- 

ples of alternative model specifications (again, with no appre- 
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dable impact on the substantive results of the analysts), see 
nn. 12, 28. These results are consistent with those reported by 
Feldman, who Appie the Wiley-Wiley model to a variety of 
items similar to used here (party identification, issue 
, and candidate evaluations) using data from a 
wave panel (for which the model was overidentified) and 
concluded that “the simple measurement model fits very 
well’ (1989, 33, 38). 

14. All of the parameter estimates that I report were pro- 
duced using the generalized least squares routine in the EQS 
software package (Bentler 1989). 

15. This classification is imposed purely for descriptive 
al pelodhp dehy So OAT 

dimensional anatyais in Table 1 

Te. Some perspective on the magnitude of these effects 
may be gained by noting that in a probit analysis of vote 
Oe ee ee ee 
either candidate in the last month of the campaign ted 
into a correspondin Rg nee Ot wp Wore ee eee 
in the probability of actually voting for that candidate. Vote 
choices are not directly here, because 
voters were not asked about their vote intentions until the 
third (September) wave of the 1980 panel. 

17. Any comparison of television news and n per 
exposure effects must recognize that many people may ‘read 
a daily newspaper regularly” for sports news, horoscopes, 
and want ads, without paying the least attention to news of 
national politics and public affairs of the sort primarily fea- 
tured on the television network news programs. A more 
precise measure of exposure to a daily newspaper's political 
news would produce somewhat exposure effects but a 
correspondingly lower estimate how many le are 
exposed. Thus, although the differences reported 
estimated exposure effects should not be taken as evidence 
that print news is inherently less than broadcast 
news, they do demonstrate that it is less influential in the 


aggregate. 

18. The individual ordinary least squares esti- 
mates summarired in Figures 1—4 are a e from the 
author. 


19. The average standard errors (estimates of o, from 
equation 3) for the 37 separate opinion regressions on the 
common 100-pomt scale are 10.5 m June and 6.9 in Septem- 
ber. The average of the 37 distinct chi-squared values is 
41.9—of which 19.0 is attributable to the basic exposure model 
ee a es ee 

and demographic variables (with 12 degrees 
E weereee increment attributable to 
the model in equation 3 relating opinions in each wave of the 
panel to prior opinians, media exposure, and demographic 
variables (with 18 degrees of freedom). In each of the 37 
models, the Bentler Comparative Fit Index is 1.000 (1989, 
114-17). 

20. Prom successive application of equation 1, 


Fy = [4yiAp + Bell ~ App + Hy] = Aj) 
= byApAs + Hyll =; Apa + Bpl = Ay). 


Thus, the combined weight attached to the campaign 
information terms 4y and jys is 


(1 — ApAg + (1 ~ Ag) = 1 — ApAp. 


The “campaign information” estimates in Table 2 were 
calculated by replacing A, and À, in this expression with the 
corresponding errors-in-variables and ordinary least squares 

estimates. 

21. In the case of party identification, the entries in Table 2 
represent the differences between the messages recerved by 
Strong Republicans and Pure Independents (or between the 
messages received by Pure Independents and Strong Demo- 
crats). 

22. Since the Be parameters in equation 3 are defined in 
terms of the a, and A, parameters as Ba = a(1 — ate 
ssitmatewot ihe parameters for each variable in each panel 
wire- aio in pencipke be retrieved by substituting esti- 
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A A. Howey A, Parameters into the equation a, = 

ot app cad als Gn Gee 7 

Peek seater as: E S ad IA 

rameter Ay equals the theoreti maximum value of 1-00 Go 
that the estimated denominator of the ratio Ay) 18 
zero)}—and provides very untrustworthy estima eal 
other cases because the estimated denominator is close to 
zero. This problem can be mitigated cumulating over 
campaign periods, as with the estimated relative weight of 
campaign information reported in Table 2, col. 1. Since the 
cumulatrve campaign message is simply the precision- 
weighted average of the 


is the same precision-weighted average of the separate mes- 
sage parameters œ, and as, 


[ap{l — Ap)Ag + ap(l — ADC — Ape + (1— Ay) 


this expreodion, the cotta serie | © the 
cumulative campa: ae expressed in terms of 
Sabetftng he the corresponding penne aa aa Bt or ee te 


least squares parameter estimates for and A, in 
this ratlo ties te eiropa pedei aha el 
Table 2 of television news exposure, newspaper exposure, 
and party identification to the cumulative campaign message 
for each of the 37 separate opinions. 

23. Here, as elsewhere, it may be worth noting that the 
effects of party identification, large for individual 
identifiers, are much smaller for the population as a whole, 
simply because effects on Republicans and opposing effects 
on Democrats tend to cancel out. Even if every strong partisan 
absorbed new information 15 or 20 points more favorable 
toward his or her own candidate than the new information 
absorbed by “pure” independents, as the results in Table 2 
suggest, the corresponding average aggregate impact of this 
partisan reinforcement would have been only two pomts or so 
on the 1 t scale, given the distribution of party ident- 
fication in 1980. By contrast, the average aggregate im of 
television news on the messages Fo ived by the 
population as a Ei on he ies oo pan ae 


average aggregate Bita eaba D i 
order of 3 points on the 100- : 

24. The distributions of — Àp) shown in Figures 
5 and 6 are based on samples of 10,000 pseudo observations 
each for £y and A,. The pseudo observations were sampled 
(from Normal distributions with means, variances, and cova- 
ances derived from the empirical analyses reported in Ap- 

dix B and, in Figure 5, ftom the nding ordinary 
foe analysis) and the distributions constructed by 
imon Jackman. 

25. There are many cases in which F values of the 
variables examined here are significantly ted to media 
exposure, but the difficulties involved in making causal infer- 
ences from such cross-sectional relationships are daunting. 

26. Patterson’s (1980) 1976 election year panel study may 
be helpful in this regard, since it includes a somewhat more 
extensive ba of media exposure questions than the Na- 
tional Election Study surveys used here. Patterson also had 
the good fortune to be surveying a public with very weak 
preexisting opinions about one of the eventual nominees, 
Jimmy Carter. 

27. “That's how it goes: One beHeves that I’m the 
ceremonial gypsy goddess human sacrifice of a Mexican death 
cult, and soon everyone else just knows it, too—even though 
they don’t even go to the supermarket” (Barr 1989). 

28. In addition, the availability of multiple indicators of 
each general dimension makes it possible to further relax the 
assumptions of the measurement model apphed to the indi- 
vidual indicators. The estimates presented in Tables 1 and C-1 
are from a model in which measurement errors for different 
measures of the same image dimension are allowed to be 
contemporaneously correlated. The 18 estimated measure- 
ment error correlations (three for each of the three-image 
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dimensions for each of the two candidates) range from —.07 to 
-18 and average .06. These correlations are large enough to 
improve the fit of the model shghtty but do not significantly 
affect the results. Additional tation with model 
specification su, that further weakening the measure- 
ment assumptions (e.g., allowing measurement error vari- 
ances and covariances to vary across waves of the 

ec Ser apt accra ina 

g the results reported here. 

29. pe a veion of the Beier Conserve We inde 
for the six separate models (one for each candidate for each 
trait dimension) is .998, and the average chi-squared value is 
302.4 (with 134 degrees of freedom). The average standard 
error for the 12 distinct opinion regressions is 8.0 on the 
100-point scale, as compared with an average standard error 
of 9.6 for the 36 corresponding individual item regressions in 
Appendix B. 
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NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY AND AFRICAN AMERICAN POLITICS 


CATHY J. COHEN Yale University 


MICHAEL C. DAWSON University of Chicago 


illiam Wilson and other scholars argue that one of the attributes of devastated neighbor- 
hoods is social isolation. We shall explore whether neighborhoods that seem to indicate 
significant social isolation also foster political isolation. We begin our examination by 
providing a description of the poor in the samples from the 1989 Detroit Area Study. We then turn 
our attention toward analyzing the effects of neighborhood poverty on African-American public 
opinion and political participation. We conclude with a discussion of how neighborhood poverty affects 
African-American politics and the consequences of those politics for the theory and practice of 


American democracy. 


And to this I say, that every man that hath any posses- 
sion, or enjoyment, of any part of the dominions of any 
government, doth thereby give his tacit consent, and is 
as far forth obliged to obedience to the laws of that 
government, during such enjo t, as any one under 
it, whether this his possession be of land, to him and his 
heirs for ever, or a lodging ae a week; or whether it 
be barely travelling freely on the highway; and in effect, 
it reaches as far as the very being of anyone within the 
territories of that government. 

John Locke, Second Treatise of Government 


Man how could you think you're an American when you 
haven’t ever had any kind of an American treat over 
here? You have never, never. Ten men can be sitting at a 
table eating, you know, dining, and I can come and sit 
down where they're dining. They're dining; I’ve got a 
plate in front of me, but n is on it. Because all of us 
are sitting at the same table, are all of us diners? I’m not 
a diner until you let me dine. . . . Just because you're in 
this country doesn’t make you an American. No, you've 
got to go farther than that before you can become an 
American. You've got to enjoy the fruits of Americanism. 
You haven't enjoyed the fruits. You've enjoyed the 
thorns. You've enjoyed the thistles. But you have not 
enjoyed the fruits, no sir. 

Malcolm X, Malcolm X Speaks 


everal scholars point out that poverty, epe 
G sity as it afecte ican Americans and o eT 


minorities, is once again gaining recognition as 
a major American problem.’ The effect of poverty on 
the American economy, “fairness” to the middle 
class, political stability, and urban futures, as well as 
the human cost of the transformation of inner cities 
into concentrations of poverty, is once again being 
discussed. While in the 1960s, “liberal” arguments 
dominated academic and policy debates on poverty, 
a N the government's responsibility toward 
such individuals and communities, in the current era 
“conservative” arguments focusing on the impact of 
urban poverty on the moral fabric of American came 
to dominate the public’s consciousness during the 
1980s (Lemann 1986; Mead 1986; Murray 1984). Dis- 
cussions of urban poverty have skyrocketed to the 
top of both academic and funding agendas. And as 
might be expected, much of the scholarly attention on 


poverty has focused either on detailing and counting 
the “pathologies” of urban poverty that “threaten” 
nonimpoverished individ and communities or 
has centered on tracing the patterns and presumed 
causes ee ye many of which are sporadically 


highligh’ on the evening news (Levy 1980; 
McLanahan 1983). 

However, in spite of the ever-growing literature on 
the urban poor and the “und ,” generally little 


attention has been paid to the impact of poverty on 
the political behavior and opinion of individuals. 
Political scientists, in particular, have neglected the 
one area that could lead to the empowerment and 
involvement of poor individuals in struggles and 
strategies to change their status, namely, politics (as 
distinguished from policy formation). Research ex- 
ploring the effects of economic stress on the political 
attitudes of the poor is one example of an attempt to 
detail the political consequences of poverty, but work 
of this nature is far too rare (Rosenstone 1982; Schloz- 
man and Verba 1979). 

Apart from thé lack of questions concerning the 
relationship between poverty and political behavior, 
traditional poverty research has also tended to focus 
on individual poverty. As might be expected, much 
of the recent poverty research directing attention to 
the impact of poverty on individuals’ existence has 
focused on the creation of “social pathologies,” em- 
phasizing the connection between an impoverished 
existence and poverty’s destructive impact on how 
people think and act. Only recently has the concen- 
tration of poverty within a given neighborhood been 
explored as a factor contributing, in and of itself, to 
the devastation of poverty. Significantly less atten- 
tion has been paid to the impact of concentrated 
poverty in “deadly neighborhoods” on an individu- 
al’s ability to function as a participatory citizen.” 

In this study, we examine the impact of neighbor- 
hood poverty on the political attitudes and behavior 
of African Americans, beyond the consequences of 
individual poverty. Specifically, we test hypotheses 
advanced by scholars such as Marable (1983, 1992) 
and Wilson (1987, 1991) suggesting that neighbor- 
hoods engulfed by the severest poverty are qualita- 
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tively different, in the structural opportunities, both 
political and economic, that they afford their resi- 
dents, from neighborhoods without extreme concen- 
trations of poverty. Wilson (1991) argues that the 
“concentration effects” of extremely poor neighbor- 
hoods provide a social context or environment that 
fosters weak labor force attachment, crime, and the 
other phenomena that plague the most economically 
devastated segments of society. A consequence of 
these neighborhoods, Wilson argues, is social isola- 
tion, where residents of these communities become 
disconnected from the community or group struc- 
tures and networks that facilitate their economic and 
social participation. Thus, one would expect alien- 
ation and isolation to become dominant characteris- 
tics of the poorest neighborhoods. 

Marable also contemplates the relationship be- 
tween economic stress and opportunities and organi- 
zation for poor communities. He argues that in the 
context of decreasing federal and economic support, 
many inner cities dominated by African Americans 
are experiencing internal crises where those at the 
bottom of the economic ladder (the black poor for 
Marable) have become disengaged from the indige- 
nous institutions and networks of community sup- 

rt, as well as from the larger political system 

le 1984). Marable’s heroin analysis of the 
political and social organization of the black poor is 
particularly grim. Marable argues that extreme black 
poverty leads to social disorganization. Aspects of an 
impoverished existence, such as fear due to crime 
and other debilitating features of inner city life, serve 
to inhibit the formation of black consciousness and 
foster “fragmentation and collective doubt” concern- 
ing the evaluations of the social and political progress 
of African Americans. Under such conditions, we 
sar aes pg Haters pestated eas cman ee es- 
g in persistently impoverished 
E hi to exhibit less efficacy and affect 
toward other African Americans. 

We believe it important to pay attention to such 
scholars as Marable, who (although often not recog- 
side PAT E data aed 
debates) represents the mass of scholars concentrat- 
ing on issues of race and ethnicity, who, because of 
the social and economic i tion of those 
communities they study, find themselves obliged to 
explore the effects of poverty when „amining the 
political behavior of group members.’ 

Through this analysis, we build upon Wilson and 
Marable’s analyses, examining how different neigh- 
borhoods produce political environments, which, in 
turn, structure African American political choice. We 
extend our analysis of the cumulative environmental 
effects of extremely poor neighborhoods to the realm 
of African American public opinion and political 
behavior. Just as Wilson argues that poor neighbor- 
hoods foster weak labor force attachment, we inves- 
tigate whether poor neighborhoods foster weak at- 
tachment to the political system as manifested in the 
beliefs and behavior of residents of those neighbor- 
hoods; as Wilson argues that one of the attributes of 
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devastated neighborhoods is social isolation, we ex- 
plore whether these neighborhoods also foster polit- 
ical isolation. Further, if Marable was correct in 
concluding that poverty inhibited the formation of 
pee consciousness through which different mem- 

of the African American community developed a 
shared worldview, to what degree does poverty 
exacerbate political stratification in the black commu- 
nity? 

Finally, apart from the examination of statistical 
differences in the political behavior of African Amer- 
icans from g social contexts, we believe that the 
study of neighborhood poverty presents a number of 
challenges not only to students concerned with the 
immediate impact of poverty on African American 
politics but also to'students of the bance? Congas practice 
of American democracy. We argue that neighbor- 
hoods are termed “deadly” not only because the poor 
conditions of these neighborhoods threaten their 
inhabitants with significant physical and psychologi- 
cal harm and contribute to the weakening of their 
residents’ attachment to the labor force but also, 
critically, because these neighborhoods do not pro- 
vide the fundamental requirements necessary for the- 
functioning of democracy. Rousseau (1978) argues in 
The Social Contract that without equality, freedom 
cannot last. He then makes his famous argument: 
“With re to wealth, no citizen shall ever be so 
opulent that he can buy another, and none so poor 
that he is constrained to sell himself’ (p. 75.) 

Many theorists, ran, ma from Rousseau to Malcolm 
X, have argued that undations of a good soci- 
ety—in particular a democratic society —must include 
the basics of economic and physical security for all 
citizens. What is “democratic” about an environment 
that causes a weakening of attachment not oiy ate to the 
labor market but also to the political system, 
ing the possibility of citizens’ engaging in political 
actions and decisions? What is “democratic” about a 
neighborhood where the state is unresponsive, in all 
but its most coercive , to the needs and 
preferences of the residents of that neighborhood? To 
what degree does such deprivation in physical and 
economic security challenge the assumption of con- 
sent among these citizens? 

Modern and classical theorists have argued that 
consent, legitimacy, and obligation (inherent in a 
functioning democratic system) depend on (1) ab- 
sence of “a setting so threatening and volatile that 
one is always reacting” (Herzog 1989, 192) and (2) a 
minimum amount of governmental responsiveness to 
citizens (Pateman 1988). As Herzog states, “Any 
plausible account of legitimacy and obligation must 
center on whether the state is for the most part 
responsive to the people” (1989, 205). Democratic 
theorists have also claimed that protection of citizens 
by the state is an essential feature of the social 
contract through which citizens become obligated to 
the state (Pateman 1988). However, we question to 
what degree the ARTA citizens in neighbor- 
hoods where over of the children are living in 
poverty, where infant mortality rates equal or exceed 
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those in parts of the Third World, where large per- 
centages of residents have been unemployed for 
extended periods of time, and where citizens suffer 
from the threat of high crime rates and consistent 
violence. 

Some democratic theorists have rejected conceptu- 
alizations of citizenship and obligations based on a 
fictional Lockean or Hegelian neutral state. They 
argue that the American state and its policies are 
instrumental in creating and reproducing patterns of 
disadvantage dependent on the exploitation of eco- 
nomic resources, gender, and race (Young 1989, 
1990). Further, many of these same scholars argue 
that the myth of a “neutral and im ” state 
systematically privileges in the political arena those 
who are white and affluent (Young 1989). The insti- 
tutionalization of disadvantage centered around the 
intersection of race and poverty in the neighborhoods 
that are our subject places residents at a severe 
disadvantage not only in their ability to function as 
economic citizens but in their political roles, as well. 
We argue that the deadly conditions of the most 
devastated neighborhoods of the inner city, where 
political legitimacy, attachment, and governmental 
responsiveness are lacking, provide one of the most 

ing failures of the democratic process in America. 
The continued and exacerbated breakdown of democ- 
racy in these neighborhoods, we and others argue, 
has led, and will lead, to greater levels of political 
distance between African Americans in these neigh- 
borhoods and African Americans in less impover- 
ished communities, as well as those in the greater 
po tion. 

ithin this more general framework, we begin our 
examination by providing a description of the Pa in 
the samples from the 1989 Detroit Area Study. We 
then turn our attention toward analyzing the effects 
of neighborhood poverty on African American public 
opinion and political participation. We conclude with 
a discussion of how neighborhood poverty affects 
African American politics and the keda yE of 
those politics for the theory and practice of American 
democracy. 


DATA, METHODOLOGY, 
AND MODELS 


To examine these questions, we use the 1989 Detroit 
Area Study.* The 1989 Detroit Area Study is com- 
prised of 916 face-to-face interviews from a multistage 
random sample of private households in the Detroit 
tricounty area. The core sample included 466 n- 
dents and was supplemented with an oversample in 
Detroit of an additional 450 respondents. There are 
448 African Americans in our sample. The individual- 
level data in the sample were supplemented with 
data from the 1980 census with census tract informa- 
tion matched to each respondent. 

Throughout this analysis we use 1980 census tract 
data to approximate the impact of neighborhood 
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poverty. We clearly recognize the limitations of such 
an approach but argue that census tract data offer the 
best approximation available to us at this time." 
Understanding the limitations of this measurement, 
we do not contend that our findings are to be seen as 
the complete story on neighborhood poverty effects 
but, instead, as a first step in the ongoing process of 
understanding the direct and indirect impact of pov- 
erty on political behavior. Further, we e that if, in 
fact, we do find effects with such a “crude” measure- 
ment, then we should interpret this as a positive 
indicator of real underlying effects. We also want to 
acknowledge many scholars concerns about contex- 
tual measures—specifically, cation error, non- 
linear effects, and spillover from misspecified individ- 
ual-level data (Ebring and Young 1979; Giles and 
Dantico 1982; Hauser 1974). We believe all of these 
concerns point to the need for careful development of 
our constructs. Thus, we have included individual- 
level measures that are standards in the behavioral 
field and aggregate-level measures that ensure varia- 
tion across census tracts. Finally, in future research 
projects, we ho oe to use 1990 census data; however, 
since tracts tend to change rather slowly, there is no 
reason to believe that the 1980 census tract data 
misrepresent current patterns of poverty. 


Neighborhood Poverty in Detroit 
Unlike the cities studied by other researchers inter- 
ested in neighborhood poverty and politics, Detroit is 
a city situated in the heart of the geographical area 
that Wilson identifies as the sole region where the 
“underclass” grew between 1970 and 1980 (Berry, 
Portney, and Thomson 1991; Wilson 1991).° Indeed, 
Detroit is one of the five cities accounting for two- 
thirds of all U.S. growth between 1970 and 1980 in 
persistently poor neighborhoods (Wilson 1991)” 
Again, we use the 1989 Detroit Area Study to exam- 
ine the impact of poverty on the public opinion of 
African Americans as well as on their political ii pala 
ipation, measuring poverty both as individual pov- 
erty (household income) and as neighborhood or 
ed poverty (percentage of households in a 
census tract below the poverty line). As mentioned, 
we are interested in seeing whether theories of social 
isolation translate into similar patterns of alienation 
and difference in the political arena. Does increasing 
neighborhood poverty negatively impinge on the 
ability of residents to cipate in and perceive 
influence in political decision making? Do high levels 
of neighborhood poverty encourage African Ameri- 
can detachment from the political system? 

Patterns of spatial concentration of poverty can be 
clearly identified within the context of poverty in 
Detroit.® Despite the reputation Detroit has gained as 
one of the most economically devastated cities (Dar- 
den et al. 1987), few African American households in 
Detroit (5%) are found to live in areas where there 
exist extreme concentrations of poverty as described 


‘by Wilson (1987). Wilson argues that extreme neigh- 


borhood poverty is found in neighborhoods where at 
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least 40% of the households exist economically below 
the poverty line. And while 40% neighborhood pov- 
erty is not the norm for black Detroiters, a less 
extreme but no less daunting picture of poverty still 
presides in the city. Over one-third—-nearly 37%—of 
all African American households in Detroit have 
incomes below ten-thousand dollars. Further, our 
data indicate that 22% of all African American house- 
holds in Detroit, independent of personal income, are 
located in neighborhoods where at least 20% of the 
households in the area have. incomes below the 
poverty line (Detroit Area Study 1989). However, as 
might be , most of the economically disad- 
vantaged black households in Detroit (nearly 65% of 
those existing below the poverty line) are concen- 
trated in neighborhoods that have 20% or more of 
contextual poverty (households with incomes below 
the poverty line). Although this distribution of neigh- 
borhood poverty is not as concentrated as Wilson 
might predict, high levels of African American neigh- 
borhood poverty are all too prevalent in Detroit. 

Thtoughottt our analysis, we examine the impact of 
four levels of neighborhood poverty, measuring 
neighborhood poverty as the percentage of house- 
holds in a census tract below the poverty line. The 
four measures of contextual pov used in this 
analysis are defined as follows: (1) those respondents 
living in neighborhoods with little or no contextual 
poverty, 0-10%; (2) neighborhoods with 11-20% con- 
textual poverty; (3) neighborhoods with 21-30% pov- 
erty; and (4) neighborhoods with-at least 31% contex- 
tual poverty.? Although we include no separate 
category mirroring Wilson’s defined category of ex- 
treme contextual poverty (40% and above), we feel that 
our last category sufficiently reflects those conditions 
of extreme poverty as articulated by Wilson and other 
researchers.!° Further, the inclusion of our last cate- 
gory is especially important because much of the 
recent work on contextual poverty has been unable to 
test the significance of such extreme conditions due 
to the limitations of the data sets used in these 
analyses (Berry, Portney, and Thomson 1991). We 
believe that most of the political differences generated 
by environmental structure will appear within the 
African American community in the extreme category 
of 31%. 


Models and Methodology 


For this investigation, we developed a general model 
to explore systematically the effects of neighborhood 
poverty on African American public opinion and 
political behavior. This analysis focused on observing 
the causal effects, both indirect and direct, of neigh- 
borhood ae ade! on politics. Specifically, we were 
interested in testing the proposition that there exists 
a causal relationship between levels of neighborhood 
poverty and the political behavior and public opinion 
of African Americans." Our goal. in this project, 
therefore, was not to specify an “exact” model of 
participation or public opinion but, instead, to exam- 
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ine the relationship between neighborhood poverty 
and questions of political behavior. 

In our model, we attempted to look for causal 
relationships, holding other demographic and socio- 
economic characteristics constant. We included in our 
equations measures of socioeconomic status known 
to affect public opinion and political participation. 
The independent variables used in the model other 
than measures of contextual poverty included age, 
individual poverty status, education, the log of family 
income, and gender (see Appendix A).”® In particu- 
lar, we sought to control for a variety of individual- 
level socioeconomic variables in order to tee 
that we were generating reliable estimates of the 
effect of neighborhood poverty. The four levels of 
contextual poverty were used as dummy variables in 
our equations, with three directly represented in the 
equations. The effects of 0-10% contextual poverty 
were understood to be included in the constant. We 
use these dummy variables of neighborhood poverty 
to ERA easily possible threshold effects of contex- 

oe, Specifically, do all levels of neighbor- 
hood poverty have varying degrees of impact on 
political behavior; or is the impact of poverty more 
accurately represented by a step function, where at 
certain threshold levels the effects of poverty are aT 
evident? This general model was estimated wi 
ordinary least squares procedures except in those 
cases where the d dent variable was coded as a 
dichotomous variable. In these instances, probit esti- 
mation was used. We now turn to the ysis of the 
effects of neighborhood poverty on African American 
politics. 


SOCIAL ISOLATION AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY 


We believe that social isolation, as reflected in re- 
source opportunity structure, plays a major role in 
shaping the politics of those who reside in the poor- 
est neighborhoods. Over the years, the concept of 
social isolation, especially as it is associated with the 
African American poor, has come to embody a num- 
ber of meanings. Most recently, social scientists talk 
of the social isolation of the black poor, in nse to 
a perceived exodus of more affluent and middle-class 
blacks from central cities or certain poor neighbor- 
hoods in urban cities for grea RANTE S in 
surrounding areas and neighborh This line of 
analysis contends that as working-class and middle- 
class blacks departed from “traditional” black neigh- 
borhoods, so too, did social, political, and economic 
networks that were so important in connecting the 
interests of those in poor neighborhoods to the 
progress of their middle-class sisters and brothers. 
Both of the present authors have argued that 
African American social institutions and networks are 
critical elements in providing an information nexus 
through which African American perceptions of ra- 
cial group interests are framed (Cohen, 1993; Dawson 
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n.d.; see also Jackson 1989). It is through these net- 
works that the intergenerational transmission of Af- 
rican American political values, mores, and beliefs 
occurs. The black church, in particular, remains one 
of the most critical formal institutions for the trans- 
mission and shaping of African American public 
opinion Dewi n.d.; Dawson, Brown, and Allen 
1990; Henry 1990). Other social groups, such as black 
fraternal, professional, community, and racial orga- 
nizations play similar roles. Thus, to the degree that 
Wilson and other scholars are correct in arguing that 
the African American poor reside in neighborhoods 
distinct from the black working, middle, and upper 
classes, then we can expect to find observable di 
ences in their political opinions. Further, even if these 
institutions are not physically absent from poor 
nei rhoods, they may be patronized Pa by 
middle-class African Americans who no longer live in 
the community but, for example, come in only on 
Sunday to go to church. 
tely, Marable (1983) has argued that the level 
of community destabilization, as evident in rates of 
crime, increased dru use, and the waning of black 
social institutions in y EA jo neighbor- 
hoods breaks down feelings of racial P apa 
and community efficacy. This secon 
unity, as le (1993) ‘describes it, results not als 
from the immediate social problems of these neigh- 
borhoods but also from the “collapse of the economic 
infrastructure in America’s urban centers, and the 
failure of the Federal government to initiate an eco- 
nomic reconstruction program”; he continues: 
This second crisis can be characterized by a deep sense of 
fragmentation and collective doubt, rooted in group 
consciousness and social existence. The symptoms of 
this internal crisis were the widespread drug epidemic, 
black-against-black violence, the growth of urban youth 
gangs, and the destruction of black social institutions. 
For young African-American males in their twenties, the 
murder rate was more than one in twenty. Such violence 
inevitably spread to the character of social relationships. 
People concerned with street violence, the danger of 
robbery or death, would be reluctant to attend neighbor- 
hood political meetings after dark. Black-owned business 
in the central cities lost patrons and support ene it 
even harder for small entrepreneurs to survive. 
Large sections of major cities such as Detroit were 
yea el ea Much of this internal crisis within 
rary black life must be understood against 
the = p of corporate and governmental decisions 
(pp. 9-10) 
Again, once group solidarity is destabilized, we can 
expect that the networks of communication and com- 
munity learning, so prevalent in the African Ameri- 
can community, no longer effectively facilitate 
shared worldviews, norms, and attitudes. Therefore, 
we expect from Marable’s assumptions that the more 
we find African American poor neighborhoods alien- 
ated, isolated, and neglected, the more the patterns 
i a aa belief and vior among residents will 
ifter from other parts of the black community. 
Finally, Granovetter (1973) makes the general argu- 
ment that secondary ties—less intimate networks 
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beyond family and neighborhood—within a commu- 
nity greatly encourages. the flow of information 
through a community. He suggests that strong 
primary ties lead to highly cohesive but isolated 
clusters within a given community, often resulting in 
a fragmented community. On the other hand, loose 
secondary ties serve as bridges between clusters and 
allow for ter information diffusion within a com- 
munity. Thus, the presence of these loose ties within 
the black community is posited to facilitate both the 
homogeneity of African American politics, as well as 
possible shared political mobilization (Dawson 1986; 
Dawson n.d.; Granovetter 1973). Again, as loose ties 
are eliminated through social isolation, we can expect 
African Americans in different community contexts to 
demonstrate different political views and behavior. 
We embrace a broader conception of social isola- 
tion, one that reco the diminishing ties be- 
tween middle-class blacks and poor African Ameri- 
cans as a contributing factor in the pervasiveness of 
poor black people’s economic, political, and social 
exclusion. However, we recognize and see as 
ase? ais e role of federal policies Sed eee ios deci- 
ut highway construction, incentives 
nomic AE (eons out of the city, policies Rinor 
ing segregated patterns of housing development, lack 
of support for public education, and the general 
dearth of attention to, and funding of, cities) as 
contributing factors in the creation of isolated com- 
munities among working-class and increasingly poor 
blacks. Finally, we want to be clear that when we 
speak of social isolation, we focus our arguments on 
factors such as the absence of specific institutions and 
social groups within a community, rejecting concep- 
tions of isolation that seek to highlight cultural pat- 
terns of behavior. 
We shall explore the relationship between poverty 
a social organizations, paying special attention to 
PEES premise of social isolation of impover- 
ished communities. Generally, we examine how 
neighborhood poverty affects individual black Detroi- 
ters’ attachment to organizations within the black 
community and their conceptualization of crime, as 
well as their ties to politically important social net- 
works. Specifically, we probe measures of the effects 
of neighborhood poverty on black Detroiter’s ties to 
churches and groups and to public officials, their 
perception of crime as a serious problem in their own 
communities, and their Po of being a crime 
victim (see Appendix B). We a app 1y our basic model to 
these analyses. The more we that nei rhood 
poverty predicts less attachment to these black insti- 
tutions and social networks, the more we should later 
ect to find differences in the political opinion and 
vior of the residents of devastated neighbor- 
hoods. The results, reported in Table 1, clearly indi- 
cate that neighborhood poverty has a devastating 
effect on politically important indicators of social 
isolation, even after controlling for individual charac- 
teristics including individual poverty. Further, the re- 
sults reported in Table 1 display a pattern that tends 
to confirm Wilson’s hypothesis of a threshold effect. 
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TABLE 1 
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Neighborhood Poverty and Politically Relevant Indicators of Social Isolation 
DEPENDENT VARIABLES 





CHURCH 
MEMBER 


—.08 
(13) 
1.28 ; 
(30) (35) 
1.93 
(44) 
—.26 
(.30) 


Education 52 
(.36)* 

-.17 
(.27) 


42 
(15) 
—.28 
(.20) 
—.16 
(.18) 
—.67 
(24) 
4.42 
(49) 
348 


iIndłv. poverty 
Gender (woman) 


Context. pov. 11-20% 


07 
(18) 
—.15 
(23) 
—.17 
(19) 
—.62 
(.24)** 
4.28 
(55) 
344 


Context pov. 21-30% 
Context. pov. 31+% 
Constant 


N 
Source: Detrort Area Study 1989. 


KNOWS INFLUENT. 
PERS. 2D HAND 





THINKS 
NEIGHB. CRIME 
SERIOUS 


CRIME 
VICTIM 


16 
(.15) 


—.08 


10 
(.14) 


16 
(.31) 
1.95 
(4) 
16 
(28) 


(.20) 


Al 
(.26)* 
3.67 
(55) 
345 


3.87 
(52) 
344 


a a a a ae 


oe 025, gee Spas rag 


"p = .05, one-tailed test. 
*p x .10, one-tailed test. 


In other words, the neighborhoods with the very 
highest concentration of poverty (above 30%) are 
particularly effective in restricting the social and net- 
working opportunities of African Americans living in 
them. These neighborhoods often either demonstrate 
stronger effects on social isolation variables of politi- 
cal interest than other neighborhoods or (in many 
cases) are alone in exhibiting oy contextual poverty 
effect. As we argued earlier, the work of scholars 
such as Cohen (1993), Dawson (n.d.), Morris (1984), 
and others highlight the political importance of black 
community institutions. 

The results indicate that living in a neighborhood 
with over 30% poverty has a chilling or isolating effect 
on the organizations to which a ndent belongs. 
While nei thood poverty was found to have no 
effect on the frequency of attending church service, 
neighborhood poverty over 30% significantly lowers 
one’s probability of belonging to either a church 
organization or, more Taek belonging to any 
group at all. So, while living in a neighborhood with 

Is of poverty up to 30% does not seem to lower 
the probability of African Americans’ having ties to 
key institutions and groups, living ina neighborhood 
with over 30% poverty does decreases one’s proba- 
bility of belonging to a church organization or com- 
munity group by the substantial margin of at least 
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20%. Thus, living in a neighborhood with hi 
levels of economic devastation leads to greater isola- 
tion from social institutions that are most involved in 
black politics, such as the black church and organiza- 
tions dedicated to racial affairs. 

The likelihood of believing that crime is a serious 
problem and of actually being a victim of crime is, 
unsurprisingly, also directly affected by the level of 
poverty in a neighborhood. As expected in both 
cases, the neighborhood effects are largest in the 
most economically devastated communities. The per- 
ception of living in a neighborhood with serious 
crime rapidly rises as one moves past the weak 
differences found in the middle-level concentration of 
poverty to the top category. There is a similar (if not 
as dramatic) increase across the thresholds for crime 
victimization. At the highest level of poverty, the 
poe of one’s viewing crime as a serious prob- 
em rises by 44%, and the probability of being a crime 
victim increases by 13% over those living in neigh- 
borhoods with 0-10% poverty. Therefore, if Ma- 
rable’s hypothesis is correct, the perceived higher 
level of crime in these neighborhoods should also 
serve to isolate these residents politically from other 
black neighborhoods, inhibiting their opportunities 
to participate in actions to meet the needs of their 
community. 
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Finally, one’s degree of indirect contact with public 
officials is substantially lowered by living in the 
poorest neighborhoods. When we examined the im- 
pact of neighborhood Bearers on knowing a public 
official, we found no Such a finding suggests 
that few people, independent of their income or 
neighborhood, actually know a public official. How- 
ever, when dents where asked if they knew 
someone who knew a public official, neighborhood 
effects were identifiable. What is particularly striking 
about this finding is that between the second lowest 
(relative to the constant), and the highest, level of 
poverty, the signs actually switch. It seems that 
nei, rhoods with 11-20% poverty are 44% more 
ikely than residents of neighborhoods with 0-10% 
poverty to haVe (or at least perceive that they have) 
indirect contact with public officials, while neighbor- 
hoods with high concentrations of poverty are 23% 
less likely to have even indirect ties to public officials. 
Possibly, this results from the fact that when there is 
less severe poverty in a neighborhood, there exists 
more of a sense that community problems are man- 
ageable, and strategies will be identified allowing 
community residents to contact public officials. On 
the other hand, neighborhoods with oppressive 
amounts of poverty may feel so overwhelmed that 
attempts to do anything or contact anyone about 
community problems seem futile. If Granovetter is 
correct, then the residents of these severely poor 
neighborhoods have an even more tenuous attach- 
ment to networks of political influence than appears 
at first glance. wipe water we expect residents of 
these communities to have even less access to P 
officials and community leaders who could address 
the severe problems of their nei hoods than 
other urban residents. As a t of such social 
isolation, we expect to find observable indicators of 
political isolation. 


PUBLIC OPINION AND 
NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY 


African Americans remain the most politically liberal 
group of citizens in the American polity (Dawson 
n.d.; Hamilton 1982; Kinder et al. 1989; Nie, Verba, 
and Petrocik 1979). However, we social isola- 
tion from the mainstream of the African American 
community to lead to political isolation not only on 
the part of the new black middle class but also on the 
part of those living in communities that have become 
isolated due to economic devastation.’” We have seen 
that poverty-stricken neighborhoods were more 
likely to have a number of politically relevant charac- 
teristics of social isolation. Our concern here is 
whether devastated neighborhoods tend systemati- 
cally to influence the political opinion of their African 
American residents tly from the rest of the 
African American community. In particular, we ex- 
plore whether these neighborhoods inhibit feelings of 
political efficacy and community efficacy, whether 
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they influence perceptions of other groups within the 
society, and whether they impinge on racial atti- 
tudes, as well as whether they influence the propen- 
sity of residents to participate in the poe process. 
The question of participation will addressed in 
some detail later. First, we shall consider whether 
poor neighborhoods condition the efficacy exhibited 
by residents, then briefly look at traditional measures 
of perceptions of the political process to see whether 
neighborhood poverty demonstrates an effect. From 
there, we evaluate the effect of neighborhood poverty 
on perceptions of different groups in society. 


Political Efficacy 


If we begin with traditional measures of the political 
efficacy of participation it seems clear that severe 
neighborhood poverty, to varying rat bar has the 
ability to impact on tions of the efficacy of 
p litical acts, generally increasing a respondent's 
ikelihood of viewing political actions as efficacious. 
The results listed in Table 2 indicate that living in a 
neighborhood with over 30% po increases the 
likelihood of a respondent's believing that it is effec- 
tive to work for a candidate, attend a meeting, or go 
to see public officials or other people of influence with 
re to community problems (see A dix B). 
Only iri the ares GE wating letters 1o publi officals 
and others did neighborhood poverty of 21-30% 
demonstrate a negative effect. 

These results are surprising because we might 
intuitively expect those in impoverished neighbor- 
hoods to indicate a lack of efficacy toward all political 
actions. However, we can hypothesize that those 
living in highly impoverished areas, with fewer re- 
sources, opportunities, and experiences upon which 
to base their evaluations of political actions believe 
that certain political acts unavailable to them are 
effective. Thus, individuals living in extremely poor 
neighborhoods who have never asked to go to 
see a public official may, in fact, believe that such an 
act is effective. These respondents might further 
contend—accurately, in many cases—that individu- 
als who do have access to resources and who do have 
opportunities to participate, publicly airing their 
grievances, actually do gain the attention and respon- 
siveness of public officials. Thus, their evaluations of 
political efficacy may be in many cases not only an 
assessment of the act, in and of itself, but also a 
comment on the leverage to be gained from financial 
and social resources. 


Community Efficacy 


When we turn our attention to questions of commu- 
nity efficacy, we find that neighborhood poverty 
again shows patterns of influencing how residents 
view their ability to alter community problems (see 
Appendix B). This is illustrated in Table 3."° First, the 
more impoverished one’s neighborhood, the more 
likely one will agree that “community problems are 
so complicated that even informed people can’t figure 
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concentration of poverty within a nei ood, the 
more pessimistic community citizens me regard- 
ing any hope that a.solution can be found for their 
problems. The special nature of the most devastated 
neighborhoods in which African Americans reside— 
those with concentrations of poverty over 30%—is 
demonstrated in the responses to those questions 
that focus on the amount of one’s influence to affect 
one’s community. Only those respondents who live 
in the most concentrated areas of poverty showed 
any significant statistical difference from African 
Americans of less impoverished neighborhoods. 
Those in the very poorest neighborhoods were less 
likely to respond racine that they were satisfied 
with. their level of community influence. Similarly, 
only those African Americans living in the poorest 
nei rhoods were less likely to believe that they 
had any direct inftuence over decisions of importance 
to their community. 
Finally, two of our indicators of community effica- 
Ta — to find good solutions” and “by working 
ple in community can influence deci- 
emonstrates a statistically significant posi- 
ee ee at the poverty level of 11-20%. These 
findings in compilation begin to evidence a contrast 


them out.” The more problems neigh due to the 














in community efficacy between poor and more afflu- 
ent African American communities. The indicators 
suggest that those in the poorest communities are 
more likely to doubt the ability of anyone to find 
solutions to community problems and more likely to 
doubt that they have any influence over what hap- 
pens to their communities. However, people in less 
impoverished neighborhoods, while also finding 
community problems hard, may believe that by 
working to at they can influence decisions that 
affect their li 


Perceptions of Group Influence 


African Americans generally have a strong, class- 
based view of the degree of influence which groups 
in society should have over “political and economic 
decisions” (see A dix B). For example, 59% of 
African Americans believe that the working class has 
too little influence. Conversely, 76% believe that the 
upper class has too much influence; and 51% believe 
that businesses and orations have too much 
influence. Not surprisingly, 74% believe that whites 
have too much influence.’? However, devastated 
neighborhoods do have an effect on how African 
Americans view group influence. Table 4 displays the 
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TABLE 3 
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Neighborhood Poverty and Perceptions of Community Problems 





EVEN INFORM. 
PEOP. CAN’T 
INDEPENDENT UNDERST. THE 
VARIABLE PROBLEMS 


Log Income —.02 —.02 
(.03) (.03) 


HARD TO 


14 24 
(.07)"** (08) 


—.01 .06 

(.08) (.08) 
—.01 —.03 
(.07) (07) 


05 
(.04) 


12 

(.05)*** 
02 

(.04) 


results from the multivariate analysis. The likelihood 
of support for working-class influence declines in 
n rhoods that have tenuous ties to the labor 
market. Residents of neighborhoods with concentra- 
tions of poverty at the 20% level are modestly more 
likely than African Americans from less impover- 
ished neighborhoods to believe that the working class 
has too much influence. However, residents of the 
most devastated neighborhoods were even more 
likely to believe the working class carried too much 
influence. 

The distinction in evaluations of group influence 
among blacks in highly impoverished neighborhoods 
is also evident in their opinions on the influence of 
the middle class and labor unions. It should not come 
as a surprise that living in a very poor neighborhood 
increases the belief that the middle class has too 
much influence. -Black citizens from the poorest 
neighborhoods were also more likely to believe that 
labor unions had too much influence. Among those 
whose communities have such unstable ties to em- 
Pon it should not come as a shock that they 
ook with great suspicion on those classes and orga- 
nizations that are perceived to be a part of, or 
benefiting from, the current order, even if the bene- 
fits are minimal as in the case of the working class. 
Thus, even the working class and their organizations 
receive less support from residents living in severe 


FIND GOOD 
SOLUTIONS 


SATISFIED W/MY PEOP. WORKING 
I CAN INFL. INFL. OVER TOGET. CAN 
DECISIONS DECISIONS INFL. DECISIONS 


—.04 f —.03 
(.03) : (.02)* 





poverty than among other communities of African 
Americans. 

Finally, it should be noted that in the very poorest 
neighborhoods, there is a modest indication that the 
residents in these neighborhoods are even more 
convinced that whites have too much economic and 
political influence than the already highly skeptical 
residents of other black communities. Two other 
indicators of perceived group influence—perceptions 
of influence of the upper class and influence of 
business and corporations—demonstrated no neigh- 
borhood effects among African Americans. 

The social and economic isolation of African Amer- 
icans in the poorest neighborhoods has led to a 
different pattern of beliefs about who has the correct 
degree of influence in American society. However, 
no such differences were evident when we examined 
the effects of neighborhood poverty on racial atti- 
tudes. Overall, we found no systematic differences in 
racial attitudes among our respondents. The opinions 
we examined from “Generations of slavery 
and discrimination make it difficult for blacks” and 
“Blacks get less than they deserve” to questions of 
“preferential hiring for blacks.” And while no sys- 
tematic difference among nei hoods could be 
identified, we believe that this finding should be 

ified, because our ous rese using data 

m the National B Election Study found that 
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WHO HAS TOO MUCH INFLUENCE? 





WORKING 
CLASS 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE 


Log Income 


—.01 
(.03) 

—.17 
(06) 

—21 
(.08)*"* 


04 
(08) 


—.01 
(.03) 
.01 
(.04) 
.07 
(.04)" 


15 
(05) 


34 
(1) 
341 





LABOR 
UNIONS 


—.02 
(04) 
—.06 
(08) 
.02 
(4) 


MIDDLE 
CLASS 


—.05 
(.03)* 


.03 
(.07) 

—.12 
(.08)* 


—.09 
(.07)* 
01 
(03) 


01 
(.07) 
—.08 
(.04)* 
04 
(.05) 
03 
(.05) 
21 
(.06)** 


.01 

(.05) 
—.0i 

(.04) 


.11 
(.06)** 
51 


(13 
340 


Note. Entnes are unstandardired ordinary least squares estimates followed by the standard error. 


p x 025, one-tailed test. 
p x .05, one-tailed test. 
*p < .10, one-tailed test. 


individuals who are poor are much more likely to 
hold black nationalist beliefs. Thus, to the degree that 
these communities by definition contain concentra- 
tions of the poor, we should expect them to be 
relatively-more receptive to ideas centered in a black 
nationalist ideology. Therefore, we might expect that 
questions measuring racial attitudes including con- 
cerns with black nationalism and independence 
might, in fact, demonstrate neighborhood effects. 
We also examined a few other indicators of political 
attitudes and identification. Specifically, we 
on questions of identification, liberal/conserva- 
tive leaning, whether officials cared, and whether 
respondents considered officials incompetent. Again, 
overall there a no systematic relationship 
between any of these variables and neighborhood 
poverty. eh eral the question of liberal/conser- 
vative iden tion did those in the poorest commu- 
nities tend to be more liberal in their identification. 
Those in the poorest neighborhoods were statistically 
proven to be more liberal even allowing for the fact 
that African Americans as a group are extremely 
liberal. The only other minimal ce was the 
finding that residents of neighborhoods with 11-20% 
were more likely to believe that officials were incom- 


petent. 
We believe that the differences identified in public 
opinion by African Americans in poor neighborhoods 


Y 





could lead these residents to view potential coalition 
partners differently from African Americans from less 
devastated neighborhoods, thus possibly leading to 
even greater political isolation. With this understand- 
ing of neighborhood poverty effects on the attitudes 
of African Americans, we can now turn our attention 
to differences in the actual political behavior of re- 
spondents. To what degree do different living envi- 
ronments impinge on our opportunities, resources, 
and eventual choices with regard to participation in 
the political system? 


NEIGHBORHOOD POVERTY 
AND PARTICIPATION 


We now take a closer look at the effect of African 
American neighborhood poverty on political Lead 
pation. The question of participation among all Afri- 
can Americans has been critically connected to their 
ty of life. It is a well known tenet of African 

erican history that the organized political activi 

of masses of the community from the 1950s throu 
the early 1970s led to tmportant in the area of 
civil rights, significantly altering the quality of life for 
many black people. Further, it is a well-learned 
lesson among most Americans that those who partic- 
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ipate in politics are those who also gain a greater 
share of the pie. Congressional scholars have repeat- 
edly confirmed such intuitions by demonstrating that 
the actions or votes of congressional members are in 
many instances tied to their perceptions of the wishes 
of the most vocal and politically active members of 
their districts (Fenno 1978). 

In view of this evidence we suggest that if neigh- 
borhood poverty leads to the elimination or dimin- 
ishing of participatory behavior by the African Amer- 
ican poor, such a factor would be especially 
devastating; for without political acttvity among some 
of the United States’ most citizens, the 
African American poor, public officials would most 
likely demonstrate restricted accountability to the 
needs of those communities. Neglect of those already 
on the edge of survival would be especially devastat- 
ing when deciding which issues belong on the public 
agenda, which programs are maintained or cut, and 
(generally) which communities deserve the attention 
and rewards of the government. 

Our concern with the lack of participation on the 
part of the African American poor is especially rele- 
vant if, indeed, the poor exhibit different political 
opinions and policy prescriptions from the nonpoor. 
It has often been assumed by some scholars of 
democratic theory that while poor or disempowered 
Americans may not demonstrate patterns of political 
activity, there are citizens (often more affluent, with a 
higher class ranking and access to the government) 
who will pick up the torch of their ostracized sisters 
and brothers. In our case, African Americans with 
access to the political system are assumed to share the 
interests of those poorer members of the community 
missing from the political process. However, the data 
presented earlier suggest that we can no longer feel 
secure with the assumption that the African Ameri- 
cans able to make demands upon the political system 
hold similar views to those of all segments of the 
black community. This point is reinforced in one of 
the present authors’ forthcoming work showing that 
poor African Americans are much more likely to 
suppor a black nationalist political program and 

istributive policies than are other African Ameri- 
cans (Dawson n.d.). Thus, assumptions arguing that 
issues crucial to the survival of the poor ( FPA A 
the African American poor) will somehow 
resentation in the public arena come into mi 
when we identify the lack of participation of the 
African American poor and differences in the public 
ee of different members of the black commu- 


pe stated earlier, both Wilson and Marable have 
argued that African Americans living in es ae 
hoods where there is extreme poverty may - 
to manifest political attitudes and behavior 
different from their “counterparts” living in less 
impoverished environments. We shall now utilize 
data gathered from African Americans living in the 
Detroit metropolitan area to test the ee of con- 
textual poverty on participation. Does living in an 
impoverished neighborhood constrain the ability of 
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individuals to participate actively and to influence the 
political decisions that influence much of the quality 
of their life? 

Our analysis initially focused on five acts al generic 
participation:* Did the respondent vote for president 
in 1988? Did the respondent speak or write to some 
public official concerning an issue? Did the respon- 
dent attend a meeting about some important commu- 
nity problem? Did the respondent discuss politics 
with family or friends? and Did the respondent 
es money to a candidate, party, or organiza- 
tion 


A Model of Participation 


We extended the model already presented to develop 
a general model of participation in local communities. 
As before, we are interested in testing the proposition 
that there exists a causal relationship between the 
level of poverty in a eh: ESRA and the political 
aeg tape of its residents. Future research will 

on specifying the exact nature of such a rela- 
tionship. In our model, we included the same indi- 
vidual Teral variables measuring socioeconomic sta- 
tus that we included previously. However, for this 
analysis we added one new variable known to affect 
political participation. The new independent variable 
used in the model of community participation was 

Mobilization has been a critical aspect of political 
deg re in African American politics. At the 

el we saw the massive mobilization for 
Harold Washington in Chicago’s 1983 mayoral cam- 
paign. In both 1984 and 1988, massive mobilization 
was an integral component of both of Reverend Jesse 
Jackson’s campaigns for president. Historically, po- 
litical mobilization was critical in increasing black 
participation during both Reconstruction and the civil 
tights eras (Barker 1989; Foner 1988; Kleppner 1985; 
Morris 1984; Smith 1990). Mobilization is the activity 
designed to increase political involvement of citizens 
in a specific campaign. Mobilization among African 
Americans has occurred for voter registration drives, 
civil rights api tant and community organizing. 
Specifically, in study, mobilization was measured 
positively if a respondent was asked to become 
involved in a specific form of political participation. A 
variable measuring mobilization (whether an individ- 
ual was contacted to participate.in the Specific polit- 
ical act) was included where applicable. The general 
model just described was then estimated with probit 
for anh of the five dependent variables. 

Before we detail the results from each equation 
demonstrating neighborhood effects, let us try to 
sketch out the general conclusions. Overall, the re- 
sults indicate that the impact of nei rhood pov- 
erty on acts of participation seems to be limited and is 
generally constrained to the more severe levels of 
contextual poverty (over 20%). This is consistent with 
our earlier findings, as well as hypotheses that social 
isolation (and, in this case, political alienation and 
differences) are found in the more extreme categories 
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(INDEPENDENT W/FAM./ COMMUN. 
VARIABLE FRIENDS ISS./PROB. 
Log Income —.10 —.13 
(.16) 
57 
(.33)" 
1.20 
(.42)"" 
—.31 
(3) 
10 
(.16) 











of contextual poverty. Our data indicate that the 
effects of contextual poverty on political parap anon 
are evidenced when the`threshold of severe nei 
borhood poverty (over 21%) has been crossed. T le 
5 lists our specific findings on the impact of neigh- 
borhood poverty on participation. 

The acts upon which contextual poverty demon- 
strates the most consistent effect are (1) giving money 
to a candidate, group, or party; (2) talking to ly or 
friends about politics; and (3) attending a meeting 
about a community Bees (see Appendix B). At the 
level of 31% and above, significant negative effects 
were estimated on the dependent variable, “Have 

ou contributed money?” Respondents were 14% 
tens ess likely to give money than those in less devastated 
neighborhoods. Again, these effects occurred even 
after we controlled for individual household poverty. 
The impoverished character of the nei rhood 
directly contributed to a lower likelihood of contrib- 
uting money. While this finding may not seem that 
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surprising, it should be understood in the context 
that African Americans do have a history of contrib- 
uting to African American candidates and social 
institutions even if those outside the Sadia 
perceive the amounts of contribution to be 
We can hypothesize that neighborhood poverty may 
inhibit the number of opportunities or requests an 
individual receives to contribute money. Solicitors 
probably will not go into certain neighborhoods 
viewed as a waste of time or as “dangerous.” Pur- 
ther, living in an impoverished neighborhood may 
alter one’s perception of the efficacy or salience of 
giving money to a candidate, group, or party. There- 
re, a destitute living environment may directly alter 
one’s political and economic priorities. Whatever the 
reason for neighborhood poverty’s impact on acts of 
giving money, the data clearly allow us to conclude 
that in fact, there is a relationship between giving 
money and the level of neighborhood poverty in 
which one lives. 

A similar negative relationship exists between 
neighborhood poverty and the probability of talking 
to one’s family about politics. It seems that individu- 
als living in neighborhoods with severe poverty (at 
least 21%) are less likely to talk with family or friends 
about politics. Those who live in nei rhoods with 
at least 21% poverty were 13% less likely, while those 
who lived in the poorest nei rhoods were 17% 


` less likely to talk to family and friends about politics, 


compared to African Americans living in less impov- 
erished communities. A possible explanation may 
hinge on the lack of formal political information 
provided to those living in neighborhoods with se- 
vere contextual poverty. Also, families in such neigh- 
borhoods may have what they perceive to be more 
immediate and important issues dominating their 
discussions. Although we cannot say conclusively 
without further analysis what the reason is for this 
finding, our data suggest that sis areas poverty 
negatively impinges on the copa that a respon- 
dent living in a neighborhood with at least 21% 
poverty will talk to family and friends about politics. 

A final activity under examination concerned the 
relationship between attending a meeting and neigh- 
borhood poverty. The results just detailed, when 
combined with the 12% negative effect of extreme 
neighborhood poverty on the probability of attending 
a meeting, further confirm our suspicions that even 
after controling for other factors, extreme neighbor- 
hood poverty acts to weaken the attachment of resi- 
dents to the participatory process of “democratic” 
life. It is interesting to note, however, that 21-30% 
contextual poverty demonstrated a positive effect, 
increasing by 8% the probability that residents would 
attend a meeting. We can only hypothesize that such 
a finding is related to differences in the perceived and 
actual manageability of problems, as well as differ- 
ences between communities in the opportunities to 
attend meetings.” 

Recognizing the impact of neighborhood Pe 
on participation, it therefore becomes the 
of researchers to (1) identify those factors that have 
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worked to inhibit the political participation of poor 
members of the African American community; (2) 
explore the mechanisms that can alleviate or circum- 
vent barriers to participation, increasing the ability of 
pe members of our community to participate in 
ocal, regional, and national decisions; and (3) expand 
our understanding of the effects of pov on polit- 
ical behavior to include not only individual measures 
of poverty but also the environmental or contextual 
consequences of Hng: in impoverished neighbor- 
hoods. 


CONCLUSION 


The preliminary analysis presented here suggests that 
there are, indeed, i t differences between per- 
sistently poor and other nei hoods. Throughout 
our analysis, we found evidence that African Amer- 
icans living in the most impoverished neighborhoods 
held different political attitudes and exhibited differ- 
ent political behavior, apart from the impact of indi- 
vidual poverty. First, our indicators suggest that the 
immediate social isolation that researchers have iden- 
tified in poor neighborhoods can, in fact, be mea- 
sured. Political and economic networks developed 
through group membership are often unavailable to 
African Americans living in extremely poor neighbor- 
hoods. Thus, social contacts that can sometimes 
provide political access are inhibited in poor neigh- 
borhoods. Further, we know that there exists an 
identifiable impact of neighborhood poverty on per- 
ceptions of the effectiveness of political acts, percep- 
tions of community efficacy, and perceptions of 
group influence, with residents of the poorest neigh- 
borhoods demonstrating the most consistent effect. 
Ironically, the results somewhat suggest that African 
Americans who live in the poorest neighborhoods are 
more likely to believe in the efficacy of some Pide of 
political action even though they are less 

engage in such actions. Even in the area of political 
participation, neighborhood poverty effects were ev- 
ident. However, mobilization, when applicable, 
seems to be one effective way to increase the probe. 
bility of individuals’ engaging in fsa actions. 
Again, it is important to remember that although our 
measures of neighborhood poverty were mere ap- 
proximations from census tracts, even with such a 
crude measure, effects were identifiable beyond the 
impact of individual poverty. 

The findings also offer evidence that the effects of 
social isolation and economic distress on the poor 
may be leading to the lack of confidence in black 
group effectiveness predicted by Marable and to the 
continued class divisions predicted by Wilson, vari- 
ous pluralists, and many Marxists. However, these 
class divisions are not ints very well by tradi- 
tlonal measures of paid politics! choice 
presented within peat system or main- 
stream politics. They are most noticeable in areas 
related to evaluations of ee in the polity, politi- 
cally relevant measures of social isolation, and beliefs 
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about how politically efficacious one is in relation to 
one’s community. Behaviorally, African Americans 
who live in poor neighborhoods are less likely to 
participate than other African Americans. This lack of 
engagement of the African American poor should 
cause concern for all those who care about the work- 
ing of democracy, even those who cherish stability in 
a democracy a and welcome such inactivity on the part 
of the poor.* Przeworski (1975) suggests that those 
with strong political views who withdraw from the 
political arena, rather than those who enter it, are 
often the source of political instability.* Indeed, 

those who are most radical and least engaged are 
clearly those with the least stake in a given political 
system. 

Most black Vai regardless of poverty status, 
agreed on the evaluation of the president, the need 
for a strong state, redistributive economic policies, 
and choices for elected offices. It is not surprising that 
when these measures are evaluated, evidence for 
political differences based on economic status are 
sometimes hard to find. Differences and divisions 
within the black community often occur outside of, 
and/or orthogonal to, the debates of mainstream 
political America. In this context, the lack of political 
engagement, efficacy, and participation by the urban 
black r take on a different light. Scholars should 
consider that the political disaffection of the black 
urban poor may be due, in part, to the lack of political 
leaders and organizations representing their interests 
in the mainstream of American politics. 

-The rediscovery of Malcolm X in many hard-core 
urban neighborhoods can be rein in the light 
of these and other recent findings. Individually, poor 
African Americans are more supportive of black na- 
tionalist ideas. When combined with the perceived 
lack of solutions to neighborhood problems by resi- 
dents of devastated neighborhoods and their dissat- 
isfaction with their influence to get oe K hes 
ed pace we should not be surprised tha ee beh 

ck nationalist philosopher who w siteide 
of the system and challenged the very notion of the 
legitimacy of the state. Malcolm X most clearly ar- 
gued that poor African Americans had few obliga- 
tions to the American state, since it failed to be 
minimally responsive to the needs of poor African 
Americans. 

African American criticism of the justness of Amer- 
ican democracy neither began or ended with Malcolm 
X. In the last years of his life, Dr. Martin Luther King 
argued that America was an unjust, profoundly rac- 
ist, and exploitative society. He argued, “There is a 
fire raging now for the Negroes and the poor of 
society. They are living in tragic conditions because of 
the terrible economic injustices that keep them locked 
in as an ‘underclass’ as the sociologists are now 
calling it” (M. King 1986, 650). He er stated that 
the poor live in a “cruelly unjust society” and that a 
nonviolent revolution was needed to bring about a 
just and democratic society (p. 647). King would also 
not have been that the African 
Americans were alienated from affluent African 
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Americans. He lamented that many “middle-class 
Negroes” had developed a “selfish detachment” and 
had forgotten that their status was directly due to the 
struggles of less affluent African Americans for justice 
and equality. Du Bois (1986) also rejected the concept 
that African Americans lived in a democratic system. 
He argued that a lack of democracy extended both to 
poor whites within America and to people of color 
throughout the world. The hostility of the American 
state toward African Americans and its inability to 
provide either physical or economic security is a 
constant theme of black political theory, literature, 
and letters. 

In the modern era, two factors are significant for 
understanding what is different about the feelings of 
detachment and exclusion from American democracy 
on the part of African Americans living in poor 
neighborhoods. One is the growing economic polar- 
ization within the African American community (al- 
luded to by King), such that there is some evidence of 
growing political divisions within the African Amer- 
ican community based on class (Cohen n.d.; Dawson 
n.d.). Again, we put forth this argument not to 
suggest that race is no longer a primary factor in 
determining the quality of life for African Americans. 
Instead, we suggest that class, in a “postmodern 
society,” where economic opportunities have been 
strategically dispersed, takes on an increasingly im- 

t role in understanding the divisions of African 
American political (in)action. A second factor is the 
attenuation of life chances as they become even more 
firmly wedded to the place where one resides. Persis- 
tently poor neighborhoods provide little opportunity 
for self-advancement and mobilization. Young argues 
that social justice is based on the twin realities of (1) 
being able to develop oneself and express one’s own 
experiences and (2) the ability to participate in deter- 
mining “one’s action and the conditions of one’s 
actions” (Young 1990). Neither condition exists for 
African Americans who live in the most devastated 
neighborhoods. As a result our research suggests that 
residents of these neighborhoods have become polit- 
ically alienated. The intensified breakdown of democ- 
racy and justice in these neighborhoods should cause 
concern in society at large for instrumental (if no 
other) reasons. 

We would be remiss if we did not return to the 
words of philosophers. We begin with Locke’s con- 
cern about the stability of state systems. He remarks, 
“There is only one thing which gathers people into 
seditious Se Due and that is oppression” 
rpe 1955, 54). Du Bois, concerned with injustice 

i eee “To be a poor man is hard, 

ee ah 
Hees of hardships (Du Bois 1961, 20). In a world in 
which the age-old problems of economic oppression 
are too easily forgotten, political disruption may 
increasingly be the only way to challenge such op- 
pression. Unfortunately, the riots of Newark and 
Detroit in 1967 and Los Angeles in 1992 prove this 
prognosis all too true. 
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APPENDIX A 


The control variables of individual-level socloeconomic status and 
mobilization and their codings are as follows (Detroit Area Study 
1989): 


Family Income. The log of family income (Linc). Income was coded 
as a 24-category variable ranging from lese than $3,000 to 
$90,000 +. 

Age. Coded as an 8-category variable: 

0 =0-19 
.14 = 20-29 
-29 = 30-39 
-43 = 40-49 
-57 = 50-59 
-71 = 60-69 
-86 = 70-79 
1.0 = 80+. 

Education. Coded as a 5-category variable: 
0 = completed less than 9th grade 
2 = 9-12 years 
-4 = high school diploma 
.6 = 1-3 years of college 
-8 = bachelor’s degree 
1.0 = graduate degree. 

Gender. 0 = male, 1 = female. 

Indtoidual Poverty. Binary (dummy) variable: 1 = $10,000 per year; 
0 = = $10,000 per year. 

Mobilization (only on questions of participation). Binary (dummy 
variable: 1 = contacted and asked to engage in specific forms of 
participation; 0 = no contact or mobiHzation. 


APPENDIX B 


The dependent vanables of social isolation, political efficacy, com- 


munity problems, group influence, and political participation and 
their codings are as follows: 


dichotomous: 1 = belongs to group 

Knows someone who knows someone influential 
dichotomous: 1 = knows someone 

Victim of a crime 
dichotomous: 1 = has been a victim of crime 

Thinks crime is a serious problem in neighborhood 
0 = not a problem, 5 = somewhat a problem, 1 = very 
serious problem 

Political Efficacy 

0 = not at all effective, 33 = not very effective, .67 = somewhat 
effective, 1.0 = very effective 


0 = too Httle influence, .5 = just about right, 1 = too much 
influence 


Political Partictpation 

Talks about politics with family or friends —_, 
dichotomous: 1 = discussed politics 

Has attended a meeting about community issue or problem 
dichotomous: 1 = attended a meeting 

Gave money to a candidate, party, or group 
dichotomous: 1 = gave money 
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APPENDIX C 


The contextual poverty variables and the relative frequency of each 
census tract in each category are as follows (Detroit Area Study 
1989): 


1014 2.8 5076 2.2 
1033 7 5143 8.7 
1036 7 5175 12.3 
5003 1.4 5180 15.2 
5015 7 5254 7.2 
5051 2.1 5308 8.0 
5061 7.7 5323 15.2 
5305 10.5 5336 11.0 
5347 7.7 5370 12.3 
5386 7.0 5453 8.0 
5389 7.0 
5394 8.4 
5409 1.4 Context. Pov. 31+% 
5415 7.0 
5421 112 5078 3.0 
5428 3.5 5129 10.6 
5433 2.8 5151 16.7 
5441 5.6 5216 6.0 
5467 11.2 5223 19.7 
5701 7 5321 15.2 
5343 13.6 
Context. Pov. 11-20% 5345 15.2 
1088 3.8 
5004 1.3 
5038 12.6 
5073 8.8 
5103 11.4 
5133 12.6 
5248 17.7 
5369 12.6 
5388 11.4 
5526 1.3 
5710 6.3 


Contextual poverty of 0-10% involves 20 tracts, 143 cases, and 
31.9% of the sample; 11-20% involves 11 tracts, 79 cases, and 
17.6% of the sample; 21-30% involves 10 tracts, 138 cases, and 
30.8% of the sample; 31+% involves 8 tracts, 66 cases, and 14.7% 
of the sample. Twenty-two cases did not have contextual informa- 
tion. 


APPENDIX D 

Table D-1 shows converted probabilities for the probit coefficients. 

ae estimates of the “average 
” of contextual poverty on variables. 


effect for each case and summing the individual estimates. 


Notes 

This work is of an on Both authors 
contributed Peters tea ee 
Hke to thank 


ers, Jocelyn Sargent, Todd Shaw, Suzanne Shende, and Jeff 
Spinner for struggling with us to improve this essay. Students 
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TABLE D-1 


Conversion to Percentages of Statistically 
Significant Coefficients Generated Using Probit 


CONTEXTUAL 
POVERTY 


11-20% 21-30% 31%+ 


DEPENDENT VARIABLES, 
USING PROBIT FOR 
ANALYSIS 


Member In a church 
— 24k 
— 2000 
13* 





Mary 
Michisan' Reseach and Training Program on Poverty arid the 
Underclass. 
1. A particularly trenchant, if problematic, statement of 
this thesis can be found in Jencks 1968. 
2. For an 


yne, 
land, and Macomb counties were eligible for Inclusion in the 


best indicator of 


use of the term underclass, see Gans 1990, 271-77; Reed 1991. 
8. We utilize Detroit to ilustrate issues concerning the 
tial concentration of because of the constraints of 

, Detroit is representative of 

other urban areas confronting such . For a further 

discussion of the of Detroit to the United States, 


tribution used in this analysis can be found in Appendix C. 
The general distribution of cases in our four categories is as 
follows: neighborhood in 0-10% range = 37% of the 
sample; poverty in the 11-20% range = 18%; poverty in the 
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21-30% range = 32%; and poverty in the 31%-and-above 
nge mas: The total of African American cases in our study 


g “Some analyses were performed using a category of 40% 
contextual poverty and above. Despite some interesting find- 


ings, we refrain from the results directly in the text 
because of the small number of cases upon which the analysis 
was performed. 

11. See one of the present author's Behind the Mule (Dawson 
n.d.) for a more treatment of African Ameri- 


can public opinion and political behavior. 

12. Gary King (1991), in an article exp 
model tion, suggests that political scientists spend 
too much time to specify the “true” model when 
they should pay more attention to identifying and under- 

parana TOTE arya meric 
independent variables were coded in numerous 
i ee oe ee ee 
categories. poverty status was dichotomized be- 
een es atl A Ge E oF ponies Was 
Income was logged and education was categorized into eight 
levels. 

14. One of the present authors also estabhshes that African 
American bellefs are substantially different from those of 
white Americans (Dawson n.d.). 

15. Granovetter uses the term mesk Hes. In order to avoid 
confusion with “weak” political and labor force attachment, 
we refer, D E or “loose,” ties. 

16. The coeffidents are the 
so ae Gi ie “co a T of contextual 
poverty on a dichotomous d variable. The estimates 
were generated by calculating the estimated effect for each 
case and summing the individual estimates. See Table D-1 for 
full Hst of converted ; 

elias vets hs and Boston 1988 for descriptions of the 
socioeconomic of the new black middle class. 
Boston also provides a short discussion of the political impl- 
cations of the in the black class structure. 

18. Individual Americans exhibit the same degree 


of personal efficacy regardless of the degree of poverty within 
their neighborhoods. 


19. The patterns displayed by black Detroiters are similar to 
national patterns evidenced by African Americans. For one 
example of black respanses to a slightly different question that 
asks only about political influence, see Tate and her col 
leagues’ (1988) summary of the 1964 National Black Election 


loring questions of 


20. “Generic” in this context means acts of participation 
that respondents were asked about not directly tled to com- 
munity issues such as education and crime. 

21. We wanted to inctude analysis of nontraditional forms 


of participation, such as pation in a boycott or protest. 


However, the numbers of respondents acknowled Deke 
fpation in such acts was too small to allow 
statistical analysis. 

22. Mobilization indicators, included in this analysis, are 
coded as dichotomous variables. 


23. It is important, however, to note that neighborhood 
poverty did not have an effect on whether an individual chose 
to vote or had contacted an official—both individual forms of 
participating centered on government 

24. We began to see signs of a secondary neighbor- 
hood poverty effect in communities with lower levels of 
poverty. In communities where can be perceived as 

and where the work of residents sometimes 
results in victories, this type of activity may lead to sense of 
empowerment. Only further analysis can really explore this 
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e use responses to a large-scale national survey designed to oversample political activists 


to investigate the extent to which participant 


publics are representative of the public as a 


whole. Building upon the finding that while voters differ from nonvoters in their 
demographic attributes, their attitudes as measured by responses to survey questions are not 


distinctive, we consider a variety of political 


acts beyond voting that citizens can use to multiply their 


political input and to communicate more precise messages to policymakers. In addition, we consider 
not only respondents’ demographic characteristics and policy attitudes but also their circumstances of 


economic deprivation and 


t programs. Although activists are represen- 


tative of the public at large in terms of their attitudes, they differ substantially in their demographic 
attributes, economic needs, and the government benefits they receive. Furthermore, in terms of the 
issues that animate participation, groups differentiated along these lines bring very different policy 


concerns to thetr activity. 


uestions of representation, long central to 
democratic theory, present themselves in sev- 
eral contexts in empirical studies of American 
politics. They constitute one of the fundamen- 
tal theoretical anchors in studies of legislatures and 
other deliberative bodies; they arise in considerations 
of what kinds of organizations—and what kinds of 


interests—are active in politics; and they are 
germane to understanding citizen political icipa- 
tion. Through the multiple forms of F politi activity, 


citizens have an opportunity to communicate their 
concerns and wishes to political leaders and thus to 
attempt to influence public outcomes. Those in public 
life are more to be aware of, and to pay 
attention to, the needs and preferences of those who 
are active... Thus, it would seem to matter for the 
democratic principle of equality that studies of citizen 
participation in America concur in showing political 
activists to be tative in their demographic 
characteristics of the public at large.” 

That political activists are not in demographic 
terms descriptively representative of the lic at 
large does not essere (es imply, however, that there 
ene aw Rae een those who take 

ose who a noe Wolfinger and Rosen- 
SRE apply to voter turnout an t lesson 
from he ernir on elected EE namely, 
that although elected tatives are more likely 
to be male, well-educated, affluent, and drawn from 
the dominant racial and ethnic groups, demographic 
characteristics are a very imperfect ctor of either 
their policy preferences or their vior in office 
(1980, 108-14).? Wolfinger and Rosenstone confirm 
the demographic differences between voters and 
nonvoters, but they also demonstrate that differences 
between the public and the voters on such issues as 
government welfare policy, health care, and abortion 


are negligible. (The exception is identification, 
where there is a genuine, though not terribly large, 
Republican electoral advantage among voters in com- 
parison with the public as a whole.) Moreover, any 
small differences between voters and nonvoters in 
attitudes on these policy issues are not systematically 
in a liberal or conservative direction. On issues of 
domestic economic policy, other researchers find 
some tilt in a liberal direction among nonvoters but 
agree that the differences are not very great.‘ 

We use data from a e study of citizen 
activity that was designed to include a disproportion- 
ate number of political activists in order to explore the 
question of the representativeness of the partici 
population. (See Appendix A for a description of the 
sample.) Our data on voting and policy preferences 
are consistent with Wolfinger and Rosenstone’s. Us- 
ing responses to standard seven-point-scale surve 
questions, we replicated Wolfinger and Rosenstone’s 
analysis of the representativeness of the attitudes of 
voters with respect to such issues as whether the 
government should provide all citizens with an ade- 
quate job and standard of living or let each individual 
get ahead on his or her own and whether the gov- 
ernment should reduce social spending or maintain 
government services. In terms of the question about 
government provision of jobs, voters are slightly 
more conservative than the public as a whole. Oth- 
erwise the differences are minuscule. In short, our 
data support the conclusion that voters and nonvot- 
ers do not seem to differ substantially in their atti- 
tudes on public policy issues. 

For several reasons, however, data about poli 
preferences of voters and nonvoters construe h 
too narrowly the problem of the representativeness of 
the participatory input. First, the lessons coñtained in 
the literature on representation in pressure politics 
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(in which the existence of politically relevant, jointly 
interested constituencies is taken as axiomatic and 
potential constituencies not represented by organiza- 

tions are thought to be at a disadvantage in the policy 
process)” suggest that we should not simply dismiss 
demographic characteristics as irrelevant even when 
they are not associated with differences in opinion on 
public issues. When demographic distinctions are 
pertinent to political conflict (as they often are), 

disparities in participation may be significant. There 
is implicit information contained in the conspicuous 
soca characteristics of activists, particularly when 
those characteristics are relevant to public policy. 
When a group (especially one with identifiable, po- 
litically relevant attributes) is active, it becomes visi- 
ble to an elected representative and is incorporated 
into his or her salient constituency. Although they do 
not necessarily have an accurate reading of the over- 
all distribution of opinion within the constituency on 
each Po issue, politicians attend to their constitu- 
encies and know who is watching what they do. (As 
a former representative is said to have remarked 
about the town in which two of us live, “One-tenth 
the votes. Half the mail.”) Even in the absence of 
explicit directives (and constituents often do not send 
detailed messages), elected officials anticipate the 
needs and make inferences about the preferences of 
potentially active constituents. Thus, it matters ore 
only how participants differ from the nonpartici 

in their opinions (whether they want higher or lower 
taxes, greater or lesser attention to social welfare) but 
who they are. 

Comparisons between voters and nonvoters in 
terms of their policy attitudes cannot fully address 
the issue of the representativeness of activist publics 
in that they focus only on differences in preferences 
as revealed in questions about public issues prese- 
lected by authors of surveys. These policy issues are 
not necessarily the matters of most concern to re- 
spondents. Even more important, they are not nec- 
essarily the issues that activists address when they 

atually take part in politics. 

In addition, voting is only one of the many kinds of 
participation; and it differs from other forms of par- 
ticipation in several ways that are germane to our 
concerns. For one thing, the vote is the one partici- 
patory act for which there is mandated equality: each 
citizen gets one and only one. Other forms of acti aged 
necessitate no such ty of inputs. Individ 
may make as many phone calls to public officials, 
spend as hours campaigning for as many 
candidates, | attend as many demonstrations as 
their time and inclination permit. Within certain 
limits, they can even write as many checks of what- 
ever size their bank balances allow. Moreover, for 
some forms of participation, when the volume of 
activity is multiplied, the possibility that it will be 
accompanied by pressure to respond is enhanced. A 
candidate can ignore with impunity a single voter or 
a single letter writer, even one who writes frequently. 
The campaign volunteer who works many hours and 
the donor who makes a large contribution has poten- 
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tially greater leverage. Finally, the vote also differs 
from many kinds ee acuity! in being a rather blunt 
instrument for the communication of information 
about the needs and ces of cjtizens. In con- 
trast to the vote, a letter to a Senator, a sign carried at 
a protest, and a conversation between members of a 
neighborhood group and a city councillor all permit 
the transmission of much more precise messages 
about citizen concerns. 

We examine the representativeness of participatory 
input by considering participation beyond the vote 
and by considering characteristics other than posi- 
tions taken on standardized policy scales. In particu- 
lar, we shall distinguish between policy attitudes as 
revealed by answers to survey questions about poli- 
cies and policy-relevant circumstances, that is, vari- 
ous social and economic characteristics that make 
E policies relevant to an individual. We 

ocus on respondents’ economic attitudes and eco- 
nomic situation, considering not only their incomes, 
education, and attitudes on issues of economic and 
welfare policy but also the extent to which they have 
faced real economic deprivation in recent times and 
are dependent upon various governmental pro- 

. Furthermore, we consider a variety of political 
activities in hana to voting: working in electoral 
campai aign contributions, getting 
in tou sige public > officials, attending protests or 
demonstrations, engaging in informal to solve 
community problems, attending meetings of a local 
governing board or council on a regular basis, and 
serving in a voluntary capacity on such a board. In 
addition, we examine the amount of political activi- 
ty—not only the number of different activities but 
also the volume for any particular act (e.g., the 
number of dollars donated and the hours devoted to 
campaigning or to contacts with public officials). 

y, we investigate the actual content of the 
participatory input probing the nature of the policy 
concerns that animate political activity and the mes- 
sages that accompany participatory acts. 


POLICY RELEVANT CIRCUMSTANCES 
AND POLICY ATTITUDES: 

WHO YOU ARE, WHAT YOU WANT, 
AND WHAT YOU NEED 


We begin by considering the level of political activity 
of population groups defined in terms of who they 
are, what they want, and what they need. Figure 1 
considers several characteristics connected to eco- 
nomic position and political preferences in order to 
determine in what ways activists differ most from the 
population as a whole: attitudes expressed on stan- 
dard survey questions, demographic characteristics, 
or economic circumstances and needs. 

Our consideration of economic needs and circum- 
stances concentrates on two dimensions: efforts by 
respondents (and others in their households) to get 
by economically and receipt of various government 


TIN 
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benefits by respondents or immediate members of 
their families living with them. In our survey we 
asked whether, in order to make ends meet, the 
ndent or any immediate family member living 
in the household had to “put off medical or dental 
treatment,” “cut back on the amount or quality of 
food,” or “delay paying the rent or making house 
payments.” We inquired, as well, about two other 
strategies for making ends meet: did anybody “cut 
back on spending on entertainment or recreation”? 
and did anybody “work extra hours or take an extra 
job”? In addition, we asked whether the respondent 
or a member of the immediate family living in the 
household received means-tested government bene- 
fits (food stamps, subsidized housing, Medicaid, or 
Aid to Families with dent Children [AFDC]) or 
non-means-tested benefits (Social Security, n veterans’ 
benefits, Medicare, or educational loans).” We are 
thus able to locate those who ee real aee 
needs or depend upon governmen 
measures are, of course, ey ted to a 
but they give a more direct indication of respondents’ 
potential interests with respect to government sup- 
port. 

Figure 1 uses an overall additive measure of polit- 
ical activity, based on all the political acts about which 
we asked in our survey, thus expanding our view of 
participation beyond the vote.” The score for any 
group is simply the mean number of political acts. 
(Exact wording for these and other questions is in 
Appendix C.) The data make clear that large differ- 
ences in attitudes on public issues or partisan attach- 
ments are associated with little variation in political 
activity compared with the substantial differences in 
activity of groups distinguished by their significant 
demographic 
receipt of government benefits. Note that self-identi- 
fied liberals and self-identified conservatives are 
slightly more active than the population as a whole, 
with ideological moderates somewhat below average 
in activity. Similarly, self-identified Republicans and 
Democrats are somewhat, though not substantially, 
more active than the population at large. 

We are concerned not only about differences in 
policy preferences as measured by nses to sur- 
vey questions (which questions us neither 
whether respondents care about an issue nor 
whether they might be active in relation to it) but also 
about differences i in who people are and their actual 
life circumstances.” With to socio-economic 
status (income and education), the activity disparities 
among groups are much more substantial. For exam- 
ple, those with family incomes over fifty thousand 
dollars per year score much higher in overall partici- 
pation than those with epee under twenty thou- 


sand dollars. These demographic differences are par- 
alleled by substantial ces in rate of political 
activity across grou E by financial need 


or by the receipt of services. Consider the activity of 
those who report some financial pinch. They are less 
active than the P as a whole, with the 
divergence from the average for all citizens increasing 


cteristics, their needs, or their ` 
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with the severity of the financial squeeze. Those who 
report the relatively mild—and quite widespread— 
recourse of cutting back on recreation do not differ 
from the population as a whole very much. Those 
who had to cut back on spending for food or who 
delayed paying the rent, however, are substantially 
less active. Clearly, those with real needs are less 
visible. 

This pattern is even more pronounced if we con- 
sider those who reported that they or a member of 
the immediate family received one of a number of 
government benefits. The receipt of benefits per se 
does not imply a low level of activity. Those who 
receive non-means-tested benefits such as student 
loans or veterans’ benefits, Medicare, or Social Secu- 
rity are at least as active as the public as a whole. In 
contrast, those who receive means-tested benefits 
such as AFDC, Medicaid, food stamps, or subsidized 
housing are substantially less active than is the public 
as a whole. The differences imply that those who 
would be in most need of government response 
because they are dependent on government pro- 
grams are the least likely to make themselves visible 
to the government through their activity. 


What You Want, Need, and Get— 


and What You Do 
It is useful to decompose the data in Figure 1, in 
which activity is measured by a of several 


participatory acts, in order to consider the kinds of 
participation separately. As we have seen, voters do 
not differ much from nonvoters when it comes to 
policy preferences. But what about in terms of their 
actual needs or their actual dependence on govern- 
ment programs? And do those who do more than just 
vote—who engage in participatory acts that may 
involve more pressure or convey more information— 
differ from the population as a whole? 

Since it is difficult to com representation across 
different activities and nt characteristics, we 
use a summary index of representation based on a 
generalization of the index developed by Wolfinger 
and Rosenstone (1980, 105-14). Our measure of over- 
and ana Sirs is based on the ratio of the 

t a particular group is of the activist 
Ae ai the population to the tage that 
group is of the population as a whole. By taking the 
og of the ratio, we create a logged representation 
scale (LRS) with some useful properties. Because the 
LRS is a dimensionless number like a correlation 
coefficient or beta weight, one value can be compared 
with another. Furthermore, it is a symmetrical index: 
it ranges from plus infinity to minus infinity. An 
index of zero indicates that a group is represented 
exactly proportionately; negative numbers, that it is 
underrepresented; positive numbers, that it is over- 
represented. The scores on our LRS scale are the 
logarithm of the ratio of the likelihood that a group 
member is in the activist population to the likelihood 
that any individual is in the activist population. An 
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FIGURE 1 


June 1993. 


Mean Activity Score by Demographic Characteristics, Attitudes, Needs, and Receipt of Benefits : 


LRS score of .30 indicates that a group member is 
twice as likely to be in the activist portion of our 
ae population as a whole; an index of 
—.30 indicates that the group member is half as likely 


to be found among the activists. An LRS ‘score of T 


indicates overrepresentation a factor of 10; —1 
indicates underrepresentation by the same amount. 
To aid in understanding our measure, we put these 
ratios that indicate the degree of over- and underrep- 
resentation—labeled “likelihood of being an activ- 
ist’’"—below the LRS scores on Figure 2 and subse- 
quent figures. (A more complete explanation of this 
measure is contained in dix B.) 

Figure 2 reports for various kinds of activity the 
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LRS for groups of individuals defined by their polit- 
ical attitudes on economic issues;'° circumstance of 
socio-economic disadvantage;!! needs (in this case, 
the need to cut back or delay payne for a necessity 
such as food, medical care, or housing); and receipt of 
a means-tested benefit (Medicaid, AFDC, 

stamps, or housing subsidies). The degree of over- or 
underrepresentation is measured for several different 
activist groups: voters, campaign workers, campaign 
contributors, contactors, community activists, mem- 
bers of local boards, and protesters. By varying both 
the characteristics of activists and the activities through: 
which they can be over- or und ted, Figure 
2 tells us something about both parts of our puzzle:. 
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FIGURE 2 

Representation of Liberal Attitudes, Financial 
Pinch, Receipt of Means-tested Benefits, and Socio- 
economic Disadvantage: Logged Representation 

















Note. V = voted in 1968 election; 
tate an coil parera ck perl na paces 


in past two years; campaign work = worked during 1988 
campaign; campaign giver = gave a contribution during 1988 campaign. 


what characteristics of citizens are better represented 
through activity and what activities better represent 
citizen characteristics.” It also tells us something 
about the extent of the under- and overrepresenta- 
tion. For instance, the top line of the figure tells us 
that among voters, liberals are represented propor- 
tionately to their representation in the population as 
a whole, those who felt a financial pinch are some- 
what underrepresented, and those who receive 
means-tested benefits are the most underrepresented 
among voters. 

For all kinds of activities, participants represent 
most accurately the attitudes of individuals as mea- 
sured by the standard questions. Although economic 
liberals are twice as likely to have reported attending 
a protest, they are otherwise represented proportion- 

y among activists. However, when we consider the 

tation index for differences based on the 
actual needs of citizens and, even more when we 
consider the index for differences based on receipt of 
welfare benefits, we find that the disparities are much 
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greater. There are also significant variations in terms 
of types of activity. (Figure 2 lists the activities 
roughly in order of the extent of the disparity be- 
tween the sample asa whole and the activist popu- 
lation.) 

For various activities associated with elections, the 


voting population and the population of campaign 
workers are, as we have mentioned, representative of 


the population at large with respect to attitudes and 
only somewhat unrepresentative of those who have 
had to cut back on necessities. However, those who 
receive means-tested benefits are substantially under- 
represented among voters and, especially, among 
campaign workers. Among campaign contributors, 
the underrepresentation of those who have had to cut 
back on necessities or who receive welfare is most 
pronounced. This is hardly surprising. We would not 
ordinarily expect those who have severe economic 
problems to be campaign contributors. But that does 
not change the substantive implication of that fact for 
the messages that are received through participatory 
channels—in this case, one of the most effective and 
salient channels. Compared with campaign contribu- 
tors, the und resentation of those who have had 
to cut back or those who receive means-tested bene- 
fits in other activist populations is more moderate. 
The differences, however, are still substantial com- 
pared with the representation of policy attitudes. 
For three modes of activity that might be particu- 
larly relevant for needy citizens (getting in touch with 
public officials, attending protests and demonstra- 
tions, and being active in the community) there is a 
slight degree of underrepresentation of those who 
have felt financially strapped. But for those who 
receive means-tested benefits, the underrepresenta- 
tion is more severe. Contacting is, presumably, espe- 
cially important for citizens who receive government 
benefits, since ensuring the flow of benefits may 
entail the need to deal with officials. Recipients of 
means-tested benefits, however, are substantially un- 
derrepresented among the contactors. As the form of 
activity that is often described as “the weapon of the 
weak,” protest is also relevant for disadvantaged 
groups that lack financial resources or connections; 
but those receiving a means-tested benefit are under- 


represented in that Papat tion, as well. 
And the recipients of means-tested benefits are about 
half as to be community activists as their 


on in the population would warrant. 

Political acts vary with to the number of 
people who perform them. We might have expected 
that the smaller the number of people who have 
engaged in a particular form of participation, the less 
representative the activist group. Although voters are 
both the most numerous and the most representative 
of the activist groups, overall, the pattern does not 
hold. Much larger proportions the ulation 
reported making campaign contributions sitting 
on local boards or attending protests, but the contrib- 
utors deviate from the ulation as a whole much 
more than do the Beart embers or the protesters. 


Who Participates? What Do They Say? 


Severity of Financial Need 


As Figure 2 shows, those reporting a financial pinch 
are not aè severely underrepresented in political 
activity as are those who receive means-tested bene- 
fits or those who are in the socio-economically disad- 
vantaged category. This is probably the case because 
those who réport such a financial pinch may, oe) 
our questions, be reporting a more episodic and less 
basic economic deprivation. They are a larger propor- 
tion of the population than re the other two groups. 
It is useful to look more closely at those who have cut 
back on spending in order to refine our analysis of the 
representation of various R groups. Not all 
citizens who have to cut back on spending are 
needy—at least, not equally needy. In F 3 we 
compare four groups with different levels of eco- 
nomic strain: those who made no cutbacks in - 
diturés (even for recreation), those who cut back on 
recreation but nothing else, those who delayed rent 
or house payments, and those who cut back on the 
amount or quality of food . (Since the 
differences between the financially pinched and the 
population as a whole are not as great as those for 
receipt of needs-tested benefits, we have expanded 
the horizontal axis in Figure 3 to make it vi 
clearer. The reader should note that the differences 
on Figure 3 are within a narrower range of variation 
than those on Figures 2 or 4.) Curtailing expenditures 
for housing or food clearly bespeaks more severe 
deprivation than economizing on recreation or mak- 
ing no cuts at all. Figure 3 shows that those who took 
the more drastic measures are less visible in the 
participant population. They are somewhat under- 
represented among the voters and strikingly under- 
represented among those who sit on local governing 
boards or take part or contribute to campaigns. Those 
who rt a shortage of funds for are even 
somewhat und ted among those who en- 
ee Oe a 

est resources—protest. The one exception to the 
underrepresentation of those with severe need is the 
slight ov: tation among protesters of those 
who have had to delay paying their rent. 


THE VOLUME OF 
POLITICAL ACTIVITY 


Earlier, we pointed out that the vote is unique among 
political acts as the one for which there is mandated 
equality in each citizen’s input. We can learn more 
about the representativeness of participatory input by 
using the volume of activity, rather than the number 
of individuals, as the unit of analysis. Presumably, 
the more active individuals are in any particular way 
(the more hours they spend working on a campaign, 
the more letters they write to lic offi , the 
more dollars they contribute), the more visible they 
and their needs, problems, and preferences become 
to public officials. 

Table 1 shows the proportion of activity (votes, 
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FIGURE 3 


Representation of Various Levels of Need: Logged 
Representations Scores by Type of Activists 


Voen 














hours devoted to rain work, total protests at- 
tended, contacts with public officials, dollars donated 
to campaigns) that arises within different segments of 
the population.“ We focus on groups differentiated 
by thelr attitudes, their receipt of means-tested ben- 
efits, and their circumstance of socio-economic ad- 
vantage or disadvantage. The differences among 
groups and types of activity are noteworthy. Once 
again, there is little distortion with respect to atti- 
tudes as expressed in response to survey items. With 
one exception, liberals and conservatives on eco- 
nomic issues are ted a ionally 
with respect to the volume of input for various kinds 
of participation. The exception is protest: Hberals 
attend more than their share, conservatives, less than 
thetr share, of protests. With respect to the disadvan- 
taged and those who receive means-tested govern- 
ment benefits, the pattern is also familiar. We have 
already. seen that regardless of the form of participa- 
tion, those who are less well off by a ve of 
measures are less likely to take part than are those 
who are better off. When it comes to the amount of 
participatory input, they are also underrepresented 
more or less uniformly across activities. 

There are, however, 8 differences among the 
various participatory acts, ces that reflect 
whether the underrepresentation derives simply 
from the fact that the economically disadvantaged 
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Proportion of Votes, Campaign Money, Contacts, and Protests from Various Population Groups 








SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
STATUS 


ADVAN- DISADVAN- CONSERV- 
ATIVE LIBERAL 


TAGED TAGED 





ATTITUDES BENEFITS 
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19 


13 
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38 
38 
38 
33 
40 
42 
38 
38 
28 
25 
945 











“The principle of one person, one vote dictates that the proportion of activisis and activity will be the same for voting. 


are less likely to become activists or whether, once 
active, they also do leas (write fewer letters, give less 
time or money to a campaign, etc.) than activists 
who are better off. We can tiate activities in 
terms of whether they an investment of 
money or of time and, if the latter, whether they are 
performed sporadically or require a commitment of 
time on a more sustained basis even if over only a 
short period. 

When we compare the proportion of activists that 
come from any particular group with the proportion 
of total activity that arises from that group, we find 
that with respect to activities that require time, the 
und: tation of the disadvantaged seems to 
Dane Con tie tect that they are less likely 16 be 
active. Once active, they do not do less. Indeed, with 
respect to an activity that requires time on a more 
sustained basis, getting involved in a campaign, the 
disadvantaged actually give more hours than activists 
who are better off. For example, those who receive 
means-tested benefits constitute 9% of the sample but 
only 7% of those who worked in a cam How- 
ever, they account for 9% of the total hours volun- 
teered in campaigns. 

When it comes to total input of money, however, 
the pattern is very different. Not only are the disad- 
vantaged less likely to make contributions but (not 
surprisingly) their donations are much smaller when 
they do. Thus, the 9% of the sample that receives 
means-tested government benefits make up only 4% 
of the contributors and a mere 2% of the total dollars 
contributed. Similarly, those with family incomes 


below twenty thousand dollars and no education 
d high school are 19% of the respondents but 
4% of the campaign donors. They account for only 
1% of all dollars. In contrast, those with incomes over 
fifty thousand dollars and at least some college edu- 
cation constitute 17% of the ndents but fully 
40% of the contributors. Their donations make up 
nearly two-thirds (65%) of all funds collected. 


SENDING A MESSAGE 


Participatory acts differ not only in the extent to 
which their volume can be multiplied but also the 
extent to which they can convey to policymakers 
detailed information about citizen concerns. Our data 
allow us to investigate in several ways the communi- 
cations that accompany political activity. Let us begin 
by considering one group of activists who join an 
activity of tial dimensions with an explicit 
message. The group is those who contributed $250 or 
more to a political campaign and who reported that 
they “communicated to the candidate or to someone 
involved in running the campaign [their] views on an 
issue of public policy—for example, about what 
[they] wanted the candidate to do when in office.” 

4 indicates how well various subgroups de- 
fined by their attitudes and socio-economic circum- 
stances are represented within a group of cipants 
whose activity is high in its potential both for gener- 
ating pressure and conveying information to candi- 
dates. As usual, those with liberal or conservative 
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FIGURE -1 


Representation of the Big Campaign Givers who 
Communicate an Explicit Message 








policy ces with respect to government provi- 
sion of jobs or services are roughly proportionally 
represented among those who make major campaign 
donations. In contrast, there are substantial devia- 
tions from proportionality when it comes to actual 
circumstances. The advantaged are nearly three times 
as likely—those who have had to cut back on neces- 
sities, roughly half as likely—to appear in this polit- 
ically potent group as is their proportion of the 
reece The‘most marked underre tation is 

und among the disadvantaged and those in house- 
holds where a family m receives a means- 
tested benefit. 


Political Activity and Program Participation 


We have shown that those receiving such means- 
tested benefits as AFDC, Medicaid, food stamps, and 
subsidized housing are much less active than those 
receiving such non-means-tested benefits as Social 
Security, veterans’ benefits, or Medicare. We can take 
the analysis one step further, however, and probe 
- whether these activities are in any way directly con- 
nected to these benefit programs and whether, there- 
fore, the government receives more messages about 
benefits programs from recipients of non-means- 
tested benefits than from recipients of means-tested 
benefits. 

In our survey we inquired whether recipients of 
various government benefits had been active in rela- 
tion to that benefit. For each government program for 
which the respondent was a recipient, we asked: Had 
they taken that program into account in deciding how 
to vote? Had they given a campaign contribution 
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based, at least in part, on concern about it? Had they 
contacted an officlal to complain about the program? 
Did they belong to an organization concerned about 
that program? (This battery of questions was asked of 
all respondents who indicated that they, or any 
family member in the household, received a particu- 
lar government benefit.) Figure 5 ts data on the 
percentage of the recipients of each benefit who 
report an activity related to the benefit program. The 
data are consistent with what we know about the 
overall activity levels of the recipients of government 
benefits. For each kind of activity (voting, contribut- 
ing, contacting, and being a member of an - 
tion) recipients of non-means-tested benefits are 
more likely to have been active than recipients of 
means-tested benefits. 

The difference is especially striking with respect to 
membership in an organization associated with the 
benefit program (with the American Association of 
Retired Persons and veterans’ organizations presum- 
ably playing a major role) and with campaign dona- 
tions. However, it applies, as well, to the consider- 
ations that enter into voting decisions.** The data on 
contacting are interesting. We might expect that 
inclusion in the non-means-tested programs would 
be more or less automatic and so would require fewer 
contacts. Nevertheless, Medicare recipients are more 
likely than Medicaid recipients, and Social Security 
recipients, more likely than AFDC recipients, to con- 
tact about their benefits. Clearly, the government 
hears more from those on some pro than oth- 
ers; and the ones it hears from are the more advan- 
taged citizens.” 


What Do They Say? 


We can extend our analysis one step further by 
examining directly the issue basis of citizen activity. 
We have probed who is active in what ways, but we 
have not investigated the substantive content of that 
activity. Let us now consider what activists actually 
say- 
Earlier we mentioned that political activities differ 
in their capacity to convey explicit messages to poli- 
cymakers. For example, votes are limited in their 
ability to transmit precise information about citizen 
priorities and preferences in contrast to contacts or 
protests. Forms of participation also vary in how far 
those who take part bring public policy concerns to 
their activity. Each time a respondent indicated hav- 
ing engaged in a particular activity, we in 

whether there was any particular issue or problem, 
“ranging from public policy issues to community, 
family, and personal concerns,” that led to the activ- 
ity. Across the totality of more than thirty-seven 
hundred political acts discussed by our respondents, 
in 62% of cases, respondents provided a comprehen- 
sible, “codable” answer about the policy concerns 
that animated the activity. Considering some of the 
acts separately, we find that only 43% of voters (in 
contrast to 82% of those active in their communities, 
87% of contactors, and 95% of protesters) cited at 
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FIGURE 5 


least one identifiable public policy issue as the basis 
of their activity. By analyzing the substantive con- 
cerns behind what we shall call “issue-based activi- 
ty,” we can characterize more accurately the repre- 
sentativeness of participatory input. 

Table 2 summarizes the subject matter behind the 
political activity in which a codable issue concern was 
expressed and compares advantaged and disadvan- 
taged respondents with respect to the issue concerns 
that animate their participation. In order to ensure 
that what is on people's minds was actually commu- 
nicated to public officials, we focus solely on those 
activities in which an explicit message can be sent: 
contacting, protesting, campaign work, or contribu- 
tions accompanied by a communication, informal 
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community activity, or voluntary service on a local 
board.’ The issue-based political act is the unit of 
analysis, and the figures represent the proportion of 
all issue-based activities for which the respondent 
mentioned, among other things, a particular set of 
policy concerns.’® i 

Although the advantaged and disadvantaged are 
similar in having wide-ranging policy concerns, they 
differ in the distribution of their concerns.” Com- 
pared with the issue-based activity of the advan- 
taged, that of the disadvantaged is more than twice as 
likely—that of respondents in families receiving 
means-tested benefits, four times as likely—to have 
been animated by concerns about basic human 
needs, such as poverty, jobs, housing, and health. 


Who Participates? What Do They Say? 
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What Respondents Say: Percentage Mentioning Particular Issues as the Subject of Their Activity 
(information-rich Activities Only) 








POPULATION GROUPS 





DISADVAN- ADVAN- 
TAGED 


ISSUES ALL 


RECEIVES MEANS- 


TAGED TESTED BENEFIT 





Basic human needs 
Economic issues 
Social Issues 
Education 
Environment 
Crime or drugs 
Foreign policy 
N of respondents 
N of Issue-based acts 


2,517 
1,558 


21 
56 
8 

10 
2 

10 
0 


480 
123 


8 
12 
12 
16 

8 

6 

3 


425 
432 





Note: Information-nch acts are those m which an 


mesage can be sent to pohcy makers: 


work or contnbubons 


exphclt protesting, campaign 
accompanted by a communication, mformal commumity achvity, and voluntary service on a local board. The numbers in the cells represent the proportion 
of such acts having identifiable asue content in which there was a reference to the particular issue. 


Moreover, their activity is more likely to have been 
motivated by concern about drugs or crime. The 
activity of the advantaged, in contrast, is more likely 
to have been inspired by economic issues such as 
taxes, government spending, or the budget or by 
social issues such as abortion or pornography. 

When we consider the actual number of communi- 
cations, however, a very different story emerges. 
Because the disadvantaged are so much less active 
than the advantaged, public officials actually hear less 
about issues of basic human need from the disadvan- 
taged as from the slightly smaller group of advan- 
taged respondents, even though references to basic 
human needs occupy relatively greater space in the 
bundle of communications emanating from the dis- 
advantaged.” 

These findings might suggest that although the 
disadvantaged are underrepresented with the respect 
to participatory input, their concerns and needs are, 
nonetheless, being expressed by others. When the 
disadvantaged speak for themselves on issues of 
basic human need, however, their communications 
differ in two fundamental ways from those sent by 
others. First, when the disadvantaged communicate 
with public officials about basic human needs, they 
are much more likely than the advantaged to be 
concerned about problems that affect them pano 
ally. Even affluent citizens may have need for gov- 
ernment assistance with respect to basic human 
needs. They may have health problems or a handi- 
capped child in school. If elderly, they receive Medi- 
care and Social Security. Still, a much larger propor- 
tion of the messages from the disadvantaged about 
basic human needs involve particularized communi- 
cations about problems specific to themselves or their 
families: a question about eligibility for Social Secu- 
rity, a complaint about the conditions in a housing 
project, a request by a disabled respondent for special 

tion. (These are actual examples from our 
data. 





Such particularized concerns were behind fully 
56% of the issue-based activity in which human 
needs issues were mentioned by the disadvantaged 
but only 8% of the activity in which they were 
mentioned by the advantaged. Even when the hu- 
man needs issue was framed as a policy issue, rather 
than a particularized concern, the disadvantaged 
were much more likely to report that the problem was 
one that affected themselves or their families, as well 
as others in the community. When discussing basic 
human needs policy issues, 34% of the disadvan- 
taged and 23% of the advantaged indicated that the 
issue affected them as well as others. Taken together, 
of those who communicated to public officials about 
issues of basic human needs, 71% of the disadvan- 
taged but only 29% of the advantaged were discuss- 
ing something with an immediate impact upon them- 

ves or their families. It is axiomatic in the literature 
on lobbying that public officials listen more carefully 
to self-interested advocates who are affected by the 
policies they discuss. Presumably, the analogous 
principle applies to communications from individu- 
als: stories about basic human needs sound different 
to policymakers when told by those who are in need. 

The responses of advantaged and disadvantaged 
differ even more fundamentally when it come to their 
actual content. So far, we have concentrated solely on 
the subjects le talk about without considering 
what they a y say. The appropriate governmen- 
tal role in addressing problems of basic human need 
is an issue about which Hberals and conservatives 


- disagree deeply. In Table 3 we differentiate advan- 


taged and disadvantaged respondents in terms of 
their liberalism or conservatism on economic issues. 
Overall, the activity of disadvantaged liberals is the 
most likely to be animated by concerns about issues 
of basic human needs. Among the advantaged, there 
is almost no difference between the ideological 
groups in terms of the proportion of their activity that 
is inspired by such concerns. However, the activity of 
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What Liberal and Conservatives Say: Percentage Mentioning Particular Issues as the Subject of Their Activity 


(Information-rich Activities Only) 











DISADVANTAGED 


ADVANTAGED | 





ISSUES 





CONSERVA- 
LIBERALS TIVES 





CONSERVA- 
LIBERALS TIVES 





Basic human needs 21 
Economic Issues 7 


N of nts 168 
N of Issue-based acts 45 
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protesting, 
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advantaged conservatives is the most likely to spring 
from concerns about economic issues. Given that 
there are more than twice as many conservatives as 
liberals among the advantaged, a majority of the 
activity from the advantaged on issues of basic hu- 
man need comes from conservatives. Given that the 
advantaged are so much more active than the disad- 
vantaged, activity inspired by concerns about basic 
human needs on the part of advantaged conserva- 
tives far outweighs such activity on the part of 
disadvantaged liberals. 

Since the largest share of activity animated by 
concerns about basic human needs. emanates from 
advantaged conservatives, we should examine just 
what is said by the activists. Some of the policy 
statements about human needs clearly take a ibera 
point of view. Various respondents discussed the 
issue basis for their activity in terms of, for example, 
concern about “insufficient effort and expenditure to 
deal with poverty and other social lems,” “a bill 
to help the homeless,” and “the needy people in the 
United States regardless of race, color, or creed.” 
Other statements were as identifiably conservative. 
For example, one respondent asserted that “welfare 
should be done away with.” Another discussed pro- 
testing against a Puerto Rican family moving into the 
neighborhood. Still another got involved in a cam- 
paign out of a “dislike of big government, welfare 
state, and big brothers.” Not all the policy statements 
about issues of basic human need could be so readily 
categorized. Unadorned references to “Social Securi- 
Y, ” “housing,” or “health issues” do not reveal the 

ion of respondents’ 


Close reading of the verbatim responses shows 
marked differences between what liberals and con- 
servatives say when they discuss policy about basic 
human needs. Consistent with figures given earlier, 
among disadvantaged liberals a substantial share— 
and among disadvantaged conservatives nearly all— 
mention of basic human needs in conjunction with 
issue-based activity involves particularized commu- 
nications. The remaining statements by disadvan- 
taged liberals are divided evenly between those that 
arẹ not identifiably liberal or conservative and those 
that are clearly liberal; the few remaining statements 





by disadvantaged conservatives are ambiguous. 
Thus, to the extent that disadvantaged respondents, 
regardless of ideology, made policy statements about 
basic human needs in association with political activ- 
ity, none of those statements urge reduced public 
attention to issues of basic human need. 

Among the advantaged, verbatim responses about 
basic human needs are both more numerous and 
more likely to focus on policy issues, rather than 

concerns. Among the liberals, brief 
recitations of issues without obviously liberal or con- 
servative content account for one-third of the state- 
ments. The remaining two-thirds are unambiguously 
liberal. For advantaged conservatives, the pattern is 
very different. Half of their issue statements have no 
identifiable ideological direction, and the other half 
are divided evenly between clearly liberal and clearly 
conservative content. 

In short, with respect to concerns about basic 
human needs, information-rich forms of adie ea 
carry different kinds of ofa from t 
groups. The issue-based abe i # the disadvantaged 
and recipients of means-tested government benefits 
is more likely to be inspired by such concerns. How- 
ever, because these groups are less active, they 
actually send fewer messages about basic human 
needs than do more advantaged respondents. The 
communications from the advanta, differ in two 
fundamental ways from those sent by the disadvan- 
taged. First, the advantaged are much less likely to be 
discussing problems that they experience in their 
own lives. In addition, policy statements from the 
advantaged are not uniformly suppor oe of grees 
efforts to meet problems of basic 


CONCLUSION 


We have investigated the consequences for the rep- 
resentativeness of participatory input of the substan- 
tial differences among Americans in their propensi 

to take part. Our analysis has shown that althou 

similar in their preferences as measured by standard 
NES attitude questions, citizens who are active and 
those who are not are quite different in their demo- 


Who Participates? What Do They Say? 


graphic attributes, their economic needs, and the 
government benefits they receive. These disparities 
are exacerbated when we move from the most com- 
mon political act, voting, to acts that are more diffi- 
cult, convey more information, and exert greater 
pressure. With respect to the volume of activity, the 
disparity is great for electoral contribu- 
tions: the advantaged account for the overwhelming 
share of the dollars donated to campaigns. 

When we examined the issues that animate politi- 
cal participation, we found that while all groups bring 
diverse concerns to their activity, the particular mix- 
ture differs substantially among groups. In terms of a 
set of issues of particular salience to those who are 
economically disadvantaged, namely, concerns about 
basic human needs, the disadvantaged speak with a 
distinctive voice. Not only do such issues weigh more 
heavily in their lists of concerns, but when they 
communicate about these matters to public officials, 
they are more likely to be discussing issues that touch 
their own lives and more likely to be prescribing 
greater public attention to these needs. 

If those who take and those do not were 
similar on all politically relevant dimensions, then 
substantial inequalities in participation would pose 
no, threat to the democratic principle of equal protec- 
tion of interests. As our analysis has demonstrated, 
this is hardly the case. Those whose preferences and 
needs become visible to policymakers though their 
activity are unrepresentative of those who are more 
quiescent in ways that are of great political signifi- 
cance: although similar in their attitudes, they differ 
in their personal circumstances and dependence 
upon government benefits, in their priorities for 
government action, and in what they say when they 
get involved. In short, it does matter who partici- 
pates. 


APPENDIX A: CITIZEN 
PARTICIPATION SAMPLE 


Our data come from a two-stage survey of the voluntary 
activity of the American public. The first stage consisted of 
over 15,000 telephone interviews of adult Americans con- 
ducted by the Public Opinion Laboratory of Northern IHnois 
U: and the National Research Center 
(NORC) during the last six months of 1989. These screener 
interviews, which were between 15 and 20 minutes in length, 
provided a profile of political and nonpolitical activity, as well 
as basic demographic information. At this stage respondents 
were selected from phone exchanges matched to 
DEE aT ORE units of the NORC national, in-person 
sampling . Thus clustered phone sample was designed 
to be representative of the American population. Within each 
amare baci ably TO A pari bea ene are 
To select ts for a second stage of in- 
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original 15,000 respondents. All data reported in this paper 
come from the longer reinterview. 
Ina lex design like this, the effective sample 


standard procedure of reweighting our 
Lar to make it tive ( 

weights) and setting the 
pte 


representative sample of the population. 
actual cases in various 


groups (such as their mean activity on Figure 1) overestimates 
the amount of uncertainty in our results. On the other hand, 
since inactive whites were led, there are fewer of 
them in the reweighted sample than their proportion or 
reweighted numbers would indicate. Thus, using the re- 
weighted number of cases for inactive whites underestimates 
the amount of uncertainty. 

The most conservative estimate of the actual standard 
errors can be computed by taking the simple random sample 
obtained from our data dropping from each stratum the 
“extra” cases that come from oversampling. When we do this, 
we have a simple random sample of about 1,000 embedded 
within our larger sample. The standard errors for this sample 
would be [square root(2517/1000) = 1.59] larger than what we 
estimate. This is an conservative estimate. Stud- 
ies of complex samples suggest that the effective sample size 
is much more a set at the number of interviews, 
or 2,517 (Kiah and Frankel 1974). Moreover, for many of the 
subgroups that we examine, such as the samples of activists 
on Figure 2 (except for voters), we have effective samples that 
are at least four times greater than the numbers obtained 
when we reweight to produce a representative sample. Read- 
ers of an conservative bent might want to 
inflate all standard errors by 1.59. This seems excessively 
cautious, however, because standard errors for participants in 
all activities should be divided by at least a 
factor of 2 (square root of 4). On balance, we it is 
easiest (and not at all misleading) to use standard errors based 
on an assumption that we have a representative sample of 
2,517. 


APPENDIX B: LOGGED 
REPRESENTATION SCALE 


The basis of LRS can be understood by considering a two- 
by-two table of some act of participation by same attribute: 








Attribute 
Political Act Blacks Whites Marginal % 
Participants Qı Gia P 
Nonparticipants Gu Goa N 
Marginal % B Ww — 





A E Gd N e al oE a i erie 
and B P, and N are marginal If partidpation 
and Being Dlia ato unrelated (a, af we have equal repre: 
sentation by race), then qj, js the product of the marginals: 
di = P * B. This suggests a representation scale (RS) that is 


qıy * B). Values greater than 1 indicate ton, 
of blacks relative to their in the population, and 
values less than 1 indicate errepresentation. This measure 


a> 
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has an unfortunate feature: it ranges from zero (when qu is 
zero) to infinity (when P = B is near zero). Taking the 
thm of q,,/(P * B} produces the LRS ranging from minus 
ty to plus infinity, with zero indicating equal represen- 
tation. 

The LRS has many appealing attributes. First, it has the 
valne zero for the situation in which participation and some 
characteristic (e.g., being black) are unrelated. Second, the 
measure has some informative interpretations. The quantity 
hy * B) can be written as 


RS = qıy(P * B) = (q1/BYP 
= probability of participation given that one is black/ 
Probability of being a participant 
= div(P * B) = (q 
= Probabili 


The first interpretation is the ratio of the Hkelhood that a 


group member is a participant to the likelthood. that any 
individual in the tion is a participant. A ratio greater 
than zero indicates that group members are more likely to be 


pee an an Mose Ae ee 
than zero indicates the reverse. The second interpretation 
a a oe ee 
member to the likelihood that any ual in the popula- 
tion is a group member. A positive ratlo indicates that 
particrpants are more likely to be members than those 


in the general 
indicates that 


APPENDIX C: QUESTIONS USED IN 


THIS PAPER 
Activities 
1. In talking to le about elections, we find that 
are sometimes not to vote because they're not 


as arial a or they have difficulty getting to the 
Think about the presidential elections since you were 
old enough to vote. Have you voted in all of them, in most of 
them, in some of them, rarely voted in them, or have you 
never voted in a presidential election? 

2. Thinking back to the national election in November 
1988, when the presidential candidates were Michael 
Dukakis, the Democrat, and George Bush, the Republican, 
did you happen to vote in that election? 

3. Since January, 1988, the start of the last national elec- 
ee , have you worked as a volunteer—that is, for no pey 

or only for a token amount—for a candidate running for 
Pana Ae be neal elle 

4. Since January, 1988, did you contribute money—to an 
individual candidate, a party group, a political action commit- 
tee, or any other organization that supported candidates? 

5. In your best estimate, about how much money in total 
did you contribute smce January, 1988? Just give me the letter 
from this card. [$50 or less, $51-$100, $101-$250, $251-$500, 
$501--$1,000, $1,001-$2,500, more than $2,501] 

6. During the campaign, did you communicate to the 
candidate or to someone involved in running the campaign 
your views on an issue of public policy—for example, about 
what you wanted the candidate to do when m office? 

7. In the past twelve months, have you initlated any 
contacts with a federal elected official or someone on the staff of 
such an official: I mean someone in the White House or a 

or Senate Office? 

8. What about a non-elected official in a federal government 
agency? Have you initiated a contact with such a person in the 
last twelve months? 
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9. What about an elected official on the state or local level—a 
governor or mayor or a member of the state ture or a 
city or town coundlł—or someone on the of such an 
elected official? 

10. And what about a non-elected official in a state or local 
government agency or board? Have you initiated a contact with 
such a person in the last twelve months? 

11. In the past two years, since [current month 1988], have 
you taken part in a protest, march, or demonstration on some 
national or local issue (other than a strike against your 
employer)? 

12. Now some questions about your role rar ais 
nity. In the past two years, since [current 1988), have 
yo ee ee ee ee ee 
Silir fE PEE Genie EE le as a town 

a school board, a zoning board, a planning board, or 
the Hke? 

13. Have you attended a meeting of such an official local 

t board or council in the past twelve months? 

14. Aside from on a board or council or 
attendance at meetings, I'd to ask also about informal 
activity in your community or neighborhood. In the past 
twelve months, have you gotten together informally with, or 
worked with, others in your community or nel to 
try to deal with some commumity issue for ? (£ you 
have mentioned this activity elsewhere, perhaps in connec- 
eee ee 
local campaign, don’t repent it -) 


Demographics/Policy Views 


1. Do you consider yourself Hispanic or Latino? 
2. What is your race? (Which category best describes your 
racial 7) 
3. Did you get a high school diploma or pass a high school 
test? 


4. What is the highest degree you have earned? 

5. Which of the income groups listed on this card includes 
the total 1989 mcome before taxes of all members of your family 
Hoving in your home? Please include all salaries, wages, pen- 
sions, dividends, interest, and all other income. [If uncertain:] 
What would be your best guesa? 

6. Generally do you think of yourself as 
a an t, or what? 


a 

7. We hear a lot of talk these days about liberals and 
conservatives. Here is a scale on which the political views that 
people might hold are arranged from 


8. Some people feel that the government in Washington 
should see to it that every person has a job and a good 
standard of living. Suppose these people are at one end of the 
scale at point number 1. Others think that the government 
should just let each person get ahead on his or her own. 
Suppose these people are at the other end, at point 7. And, of 
course, some other people have opinions somewhere in 
4, 5, or 6. Where would you place 


9. Some people feel that the government should provide 
fewer services, even in areas such as health and education in 
order to reduce spending. these le are at one 
aaraa casi gee Leg Other people feel tt ts 
important for the government to provide many more services 
even if it means an increase in spending. (Suppose these 
people are at the other end, at point 7. And, of course, same 
people have opinions somewhere in between at points 2, 3, 4, 
5, or 6.) Where would you place yourself on this scale? 


t 
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this paper derives has benefitted from the unflagging and 
able asaistance of Tami Buhr, Nancy Burns, Chris 
Downing, Stephen Haggerty, William Hoynes, Jane Junn, 
Martin Petri, Kenneth Stehlik-Barry, and Liesbeth ter Schure. 
An earlier version of this paper was presented at the annual 
meeting of the Midwest Political Science Association, Chi- 
cago, April 1992, and at a faculty seminar at the Woodrow 
Wilson School, Princeton University, November 3, 1992. We 
appreciate the helpful comments we received at these presen- 
tations. 

1. We consider the representattveness of the participatory 
input from the perspective of a concern with its impact on the 
communication of dtzen needs and preferences to political 
elites and thus a concern with equal protection of interests. 
Participation may also perform other functions (e.g., legiti- 
mating a regime, increasing popular commitment to demo- 
cratic values, d the capacities of those who take 
part, and enhancing their self-esteem). On these themes, see 
Bachrach 1967; Barber 1984; Mansbridge 1980, chap. 17; Parry 
1972, and Pateman 1970. With respect to voting in particular, 
see Bennett and Resnick 1990. 

2. For discussion of the literature on citizen actrvity and 
extensive references, see Bennett and Bennett 1986; Conway 
1991; and Milbrath and Goel 1977. 

3. The literature on representation is voluminous. The 
claseic theoretical statement is Pitkin 1967. There are several 
noteworthy studies of delegates to Hal nominating 
conventions, namely, Jackson, Brown, and Bositis 1982; Jack- 
son, Brown, and Brown 1978; Kirkpatrick 1976, esp. chap. 10; 
and Miller and Jennings 1986. 

4. With respect to presidential elections, data and conchu- 
sions similar to Wolfinger and Rosenstone’s are contained in 
Schaffer 1982. Using data from several elections (1984, 1986, 
and 1988), Bennett and Resnick the Wolfinger and 
Rosenstane conclusion somewhat, finding that although non- 
voting “does not skew most foreign policies” and nonvoters 

“are not more than voters, T 
business, GE E E E E 


ship and control of key industries,” oling “dogs have an 
im on some domestic policies, a 
state programs” (1990, 799). 
(1991) draw similar conclusions. UA 
that the impact of nonvoting per se does not oe 


debate very much. Nev , Bennett and 
that while “it may be true that nonvoters’ and voters’ 
ions on many political issues are , it is 
equally true that large numbers of nonvoters grant enhanced 
to the small number of intense activists” (1990, 
800). There is evidence that nonpresidential elections may not 
adhere to these patterns. In primaries, which engage a smaller 
and more 


add 


more pronounced. According to 
tend to have more extreme preferences than the public at 
large (1975, 129). 

5. While acknowledging the impossibility of imputing 
political preferences to those who might be assumed to share 
political concerns, students of organized interests demon- 
strate that certain kinds of interests are likely to 
achieve representation in politics and that certain 
groups with potential interests (e.g., the unem- 
ployed, homemakers, and welfare recipients) are not repre- 
sented at all among the organizations active in Washington. 
Just because a particular interest achieves strong representa- 
tion by a wellendowed organization does not, of course, 
mean that it will necessarily prevail in political controversies. 
However, while vigorous advocacy by an organization cannot 
guarantee political victory, it never seems to hurt; and ab- 
sence from the fray is a disadvantage. The seminal statement 
of this point of view is Schattschnelder 1960. More recent 
considerations of these matters include McFarland 1992; Sal- 
isbury 1991; and Schlozman and Tierney 1986. 

6. There are many linkage studies that combme data 
about constituents and representatives. On the disputes in 
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the measurement of linkage see, e.g., Achen 1977 and Eulau 
and Karpe 1977. Erikson and Wright 1989 e citations to 
the many studies that find a positive tionship between 
constituent characteristics and preferences and the roll-call 
behavior of legislators. Other studies, usmg a varety of 
approaches, demonstrate the responsiveness of elected offi- 
cials to the views of active constituents, activists 
who have supported them. See, e.g., Bullock and Brady 1983; 
Fenno 1978; Huddleston 1984; Markus 1974; Mayhew 1974; 
and Verba and Nie 1972. Although these studies are sugges- 
tive for the issues raised here, they do not provide a definitive 
characterization of the characteristics (attitudes, economic 
circumstances, demographic characteristics) that officials are 
likely to note when they observe their constituency and try to 
infer its needs and 

7. Note that the referent in the questions about govem- 
ment benefits was the respondent or any immediate family 
member living in the household. In the text we shall, in the 
name of parsimony, refer frequently to “food stamp recip} 
ents” or “those who receive veterans’ benefits” when, in fact, 
it may be another family member in the household who 
recetves the benefits. Also note that although there ıs a means 
test for student loans, we are categorizing them with non- 
means-tested benefits. The level of income for 
student loans is much higher than other means-tested 
benefits such as food stamps or AFDC, and the beneficiaries 
are not located among the poor. 

8. The scale includes the following activites, ie 
tions engaging m them in parentheses: voting in the 1988 

election (70%); working in a campaign in the 1988 
election cycle (8%); making a campaign contribution in the 
1988 election cycle (24%); contacting a government official 
Me TE E a 
demonstration within the past two years (6%); working infor- 
mally with others in the community to deal with some 
community issue or problem within the year (25%); and 
serving in a voluntary ona governing board or 
attending meetings of such a on a regular bams within 
the past two years (3%). 

9. Unfortunately, we did not screen for salience when we 
asked about policy issues or ask respondents to 
list the issues that are most important to them. Sunilarities or 
differences on such measures would be relevant to the ques- 
Ha of the representa eness (cr Pupa NPT We chal 
however, report data about the issues that animated political 
activity and the actual meseages that activists send. 

10. We define Hberals and conservatives by responses to 
two seven. t NES Hcy view questions 8 and 
9—listed in Appendix C. Liberals are those who were either 
on the hberal side of the scale on both items or on the Hberal 
side on one item and in the middle on the other. Conserva- 
tives are those who were elther on the conservative side of the 
scale an both items or on the conservative side on one item 
and in the middle on the other. 

11. We define the advantaged as those with at least some 
college education and a family income over fifty thousand 
dollars. We define the disadvantaged as those with no edu- 
ese Aa DA O Lip Da 
th dollars Tie ee gP ee eae 
a arm about one-sixth of the sample each 

io mane troagh a large ammit oF asta wie 

Sect ni eee tation index for those who 
take a Hberal position on and those who manifest same 
economic need or receive some welfare benefit from the 
Ce t would not be any different if we 

looked at the other side of the divide—those with 
conservative views and those who do not recetve such bene- 
fits. 

13. It was suggested to us that rent strikes were le 
for the ight overrepreetatn af those who delayed paying 
rent or house payments among protesters. We asked 
who reported attending a protest or demonstration what the 
issue was. None of those who delayed rent or house pay- 
ments mentioned anything related to housing as the issue at 
stake in the protest. 
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14. We asked our respondents not only whether they were 
active in a particular way but, if active, how much they did. 
For voting, of course, each voter is responsible for only one 
vote. We asked those active in campaigns or community 
politics the average number of hours per week devoted to the 
effort. We inquired about the prease number of protests but 
not about the number of contacts. However, we did ask about 
getting m touch with four different kinds of public officials, 

for up to four contacts. Finally, 
ts about the total amount given to 
campaigns during the 1988 yenr. 

1. po E A O T T EE 
entitement programs decisions is only a reflection 
of es tect ee allie eas ve drawn attention to these 

in campaigning and thus tells us more about 

political leaders than about citizens. However, the fact that 

candidates make about protecting Social Security or 

veterans’ benefits but not about means-tested benefits may be 

a reflection of what they are hearing from citizens and the 
tions to which they belong. 

16. Student loans are an exception. There is relatively little 
activity in relation to student loans. However, there is still 
more activity in relation to student loans than in relation to 
most means-tested programs. 

17. One alternative explanation might be that the recipients 
of such non-means-tested benefits as Medicare and Social 

are elderly. For the elderly, certain private strategies 
ford with economic difficulties (e.g., seeking additional 
employment) are less feasible, Aira ah ade pac Si 
activity as a means of with problems. However, if we 
contral for age and compare the level of activity between the 
ee P a disparity remains, as 
the following table of mean activity rate among benefit 
recipients shows: 


Age Non-means-tested Means-tested 
Under 40 1.8 1.4 
41-65 2.2 14 
Over 66 2.0 15 





The difference between the activity rates of the two types of 
benefit recipients is a function, in part, of education. Those 


that among those with no 
college education, the recipients of means-tested benefits are 
less active than the rectpients of the non-means-tested bene- 
fits across all four activities measured on Figure 5. However, 
among those with at least some college, the two types of 
benefits rectpients are similar in their Hkelthood of contacting, 
or in the likelfhood that they will take into account the 
postition of, a candidate on the benefit when decid- 
ing how to vote. The means-tested ts in this educa- 
tonal group are, however, still substantially less likely to 
make a campaign contribution or the belong to an organiza- 
tton related to the Our t is not, however, to 
argue that receipt of means-tested causes low levels 
of activity but, rather, to demonstrate that a group that is 
dependent upon the government is, by virtue of Its lack of 
education or any other factors, less active in expressing its 
et eo ee 

18. ep a aie attending meetings of a local 
board on a regular campaigning for (or contributing 
E pep pel ese re 
not accompanied by an exphctt message. 

19. It should be noted that the categories in Table 2 are not 
exhaustive. Issue concerns ranging from gun control to local 
economic development have been omitted from the table. If 
the universe of Issue concerns had been included, the figures 
in each column would add to more than 100%. A single 
political act is often inspired by more than one issue concern. 
The contactor who expressed concern about “public housing, 
eet ee eee 

as mentioning three separate issues. 
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20. In coding the open-ended responses we created over 60 

relatively narrow categories. In analyzing the data, we have 

combined these narrow ca in various ways. The 
Saari eee sdk ole 


Besk kuman needs. Various government benefits (welfare, AFDC, 


(ether as an economic issue or m terms 
of the s own circumstances); or homelesmem; 
health or care; poverty or hunger; akd to the handicapped or 
handicapped nghts. 


Econom issues. Local or national econome performance; taxes; 
inflabon; budget issues or the budget defiat; government spending; 
other economic issues. 

Socal ewes. Traditional moralty, abortion; pornography; family 
planning, teenage pregnancy, sex education, or contraception, 
school prayer; gay nghts or homosexuality. 

Edweaton. Educabonal issues (school reform, school voucher plana, 
etc.); problems or seues related to schooling of family members, 
guaranteed student loans. 

Environment. Specific environmental issues (e. 
eg ee 


, dean air, toxic 
preservation, 


Co ere eae tree 


Note that many of the categories encompass respondents 
with quite different issue positions. For example, the social 
issues category includes many respondents who are not social 
conservatives such as those who are prochoice, rather than 
prolife, or those who are concerned about making contracep- 
tives more easily available to teenagers. 

21. That the number of issue-based acts per ent is 
so much lower for the disadvantaged than for the advantaged 
is largely a function of thelr lower rates of activity. Among 
activists, the disadvantaged are as likely to cite issue concerns 
in conjunction with issue-based, informatior-rich activity as 
are the advantaged. 

Sate eee he aed Cen and 
verbatim POr pronase ae eau ang 
omits particulartzed activity. We do not give he gi 
because we read each as a unit without applying 
sample weights. Because the data are unweighted, the actual 
number of verbatims is higher than the numbers given in 
Table 3. 
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A SIGNALING MODEL OF INFORMATIVE AND MANIPULATIVE 


POLITICAL ACTION 


SUSANNE LOHMANN Stanford University 


develop a signaling model of mass political action. I establish that rational, self-interested 
individuals may have incentives to engage in costly political action despite a free-rider problem. 
Their political actions are informative for a political leader who rationally takes a cue from the size 
of the protest movement. However, some information is trapped in extremist and rationally apathetic 
pockets of the society. Some extremists take political action regardless of their private information, to 
manipulate the political leader’s decision. Others abstain hoping to benefit if the leader makes an 


uninformed decision. Rationally 


apathetic moderates abstain because, being nearly indifferent between 


the policy alternatives, they do not find it worthwhile to incur the cost of taking action. Only activist 
political leader discounts the observed turnout for 
extremist political action and shifts policy if the estimated number of activist moderates exceeds a 


moderates take informative political action. The 


critical threshold. 


il peed shifts are often preceded by po- 
Mi: ction: people sign petitions, take 

in demonstrations, or participate in violent 
riots to express their dissatisfaction with the status 
quo (Barnes and Kaase 1979; Finkel, Muller, and Opp 
1989; Rochon 1990; Tarrow 1989). Neither the activ- 
ists’ incentives to engage in costly political action nor 
the incentives of political leaders to respond to pro- 
test activities are well understood. Social scientists 
have raised a number of theoretical and empirical 
questions. 

First, Olson (1965) argues that political parti 
tion is plagued by a free-rider problem. The ae 
bility that one individual’s action will be decisive for 
political outcomes is negligible in a large society. 
Olson concludes that rational, self-interested individ- 
uals do not have incentives to engage in costly 
collective action. 

Second, extensive and ongoing mass participation 
may be an ineffective and undesirable means by 
which people express their policy preferences. People 
may be insufficiently informed about complex policy 
issues, perhaps rationally so (Downs 1957). People 
may also be limited in their ability to articulate private 
information that is pertinent to political decisions. On 
these grounds, protest activities might be interpreted 
as irrational, transitory frenzies of popular opinion, 
from which policymakers are (at least ) iso- 
lated by the institutions of representative democracy 


(Schumpeter 1942).? 
Third, it is plausible an action might bias 
political decision making. The fraction of the popula- 


tion that is engaged in political protest is typically 
small. Moreover, political action is often taken by 
people who are not tative of the population 
at large. Activists tend to have more extreme policy 

ces and beliefs | (Finker, Muller, and Opp 
1989; Nie and Verba 1975; Ope 1989). Political deci- 
sions taken in to the pressures of extremist 
minorities may not be representative. 
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Given this assessment, it is puzzling that rational 
political leaders with majoritarian incentives would 
ever respond to political action. While they often 
appear to yield to the “power in numbers” (DeNardo 
1985), their response seems to vary over time and 
across societies in a haphazard fashion. Forms of 
political protest that have revolutionary implications 
in one setting are treated as routine in another 
(Tarrow 1991). Tarrow concludes that social scientists 
are “aiming at a moving target” when analyzing 
collective action. 

I develop a signaling model of mass political action 
that sheds some light on these empirical re ties 
and theoretical puzzles. I establish that rational, 
self-interested individuals may have incentives to 
engage in costly political action despite the presence 
of a free-rider problem. Their political actions are 
informative for a political leader who rationally takes 
a cue from the size of the protest movement. 

First, I provide an informal exposition of the argu- 
ment, in particular, explaining how the free-rider 
problem of political participation is partially over- 
come even in a large society. Then I develop a formal 
model and characterize the vior un- 
der zero, low, and prohibitively high costs of taking 
political action. I concłude with some possible exten- 
sions. 


OUTLINE OF THE ARGUMENT 


Information is dispersed among the heterogeneous 
members of a society. Their private information is 
paoa to the policy decision made by a political 
eader, who must choose between maintaining the 
status quo or implementing a policy alternative. The 
members of the society are affected by the policy and 
the state of the world. Consequently, the individuals’ 
preferences over policies are a function of the state of 
the world. 


Signaling Model of Political Action 


The political leader wishes to make a decision that 
is advantageous for a majority of the population. 
Underlying this assumption is a majority rule voting 
mechanism that is not explicitly modeled. For exam- 
ple, an office-motivated leader might be more likely 
to remain in power if the leader’s policy decisions 
benefit a majority. Alternatively, a community might 
elect a leader whose preferences over policy out- 
comes are identical to the median voter's. 

A leader fully informed about the state of the world 
would choose the Pony preferred by a majority 
under the true state the world. Traditionally, 
political leaders are assumed to be well informed, 
while the populace is said to be rationally ignorant 
(Downs 1957). This assumption is plausible for expert 
knowledge that is costly to obtain, but is less appeal- 
ing for types of knowledge that are costless by- 
products of practical experience. In their daily lives, 
individuals might obtain information about the con- 
epee: of various policies for their wealth or 

-being. One individual’s experience might lead to 
a fairly imprecise estimate of the benefits that will be 
derived from various policy alternatives in the future, 
whereas the collective experiences of all members of 
society might reflect these benefits quite accurately. 

In this setting, each individual has some noisy 
information about the state of the world. In the 
aggregate, the population is very well informed about 
the mapping of policies into policy outcomes. In 
contrast, the political leader has no te informa- 
tion about the state of the world.’ If the individuals 
do not reveal any of their private information prior to 
the leader’s decision, the leader will base the decision 
on his or her prior beliefs about the state of the world. 
In many cases, the prior expectation is that the status 
quo is advantageous for a majority of the population. 
In the absence of any further ficemation | e leader 
would have no reason to shift policy. A status quo 
bias would be built into uninformed political decision 
making. 

Since the leader is motivated to make a policy 
decision that benefits a majority, individuals whose 
preferences are close to the median preferences 
would like the leader to make an informed decision. 
Some of these moderates expect to be better off if the 
leader shifted policy. They take costly political action 
in order to si their private information to the 
leader and influence his decision. Other moderates 
abstain from political action even if they prefer the 
leader to shift policy. They are close to indifferent 
between the policy alternatives and do not find it 
worthwhile to pay the cost of taking political action to 
influence the leader’s decision. The first group of 
individuals will be referred to as the activist moderates, 
the second group as the rationally apathetic moderates. 

Some individuals with extreme preferences expect 
to gain ifthe leader were misinformed. These anti- 
status-quo extremists have incentives to take political 
action regardless of their private information in order 
to manipulate the poli T decision in favor of a policy 
shift. Other individ with extreme preferences 
expect to benefit strongly from the status quo and 
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thus prefer the leader to make an uninformed policy 
decision. These pro-status-quo extremists abstain from 
political action regardless of their private informa- 
tion.* 

Since the individuals are privately informed about 
their preferences over policy outcomes, the leader 
does not know the specific type (preferences and 
information set) of any particular individual. The 
leader only observes a simple aggregate statistic, the 
realized number of political actions. The leader can- 
not distinguish whether an activist is taking informa- 
tive or manipulative political action. Similarly, the 
leader does not know the motives of any particular 
individual who abstains from taking political action. 
However, since some moderates take political action 
conditional on their private information, the political 
leader can extract some information from the a 
gate number of political actions. The leader takes into 
account that some individuals are taking uninforma- 
tive political action, while others are a sali 
political action regardless of their private rma- 
tion. 

In equilibrium, the individuals’ incentives to take 
political action affect the political leader's decision 
rule that maps the observed number of political 
actions into the decision to shift policy or maintain 
the status quo. This functional relationship, in turn, 
determines the individuals’ incentives to take politi- 
cal action. 

Even if activists privately incur a cost when taking 

litical action, the free-rider problem of costly cọl- 

ective action is partially overcome. In establishing 
this result, I draw on the work of several scholars 
who analyze the game-theoretic foundations of vot- 
ing. Their work leads to a modification of Riker and 
Ordeshook’s (1968) argument that electoral turnout 
tends towards zero in a large society. In a seminal 
paper, Ledyard (1984) demonstrates that zero voting 
turnout cannot be an ilibrium for some set of 
strictly positive costs of voting if the alternatives are 
distinct and the population is of finite size. Expected 
voter turnout is strictly positive for some nonempty 
set of strictly positive voting costs. Subsequent work 
by Palfrey and Rosenthal (1985), however, a ae 
that ed voter turnout is close to zero if the 
electorate is large and imperfectly or incompletely 
informed. In the face of the empirical regularity that 
electoral turnout is typically large, they conclude that 
“we have come full circle and are once again beset by 
the ‘paradox of not voting” (p. 64). 

I examine the case in which rational, self-interested 
individuals engage in costly political action. As sug- 
gested by Ledyard’s analysis, the probability that one 
individual's political action will bs decisive for the 
outcome is strictly positive in a finite-sized society, 
even if the society is very large. Thus, expected 
political action turnout is strictly positive for some 
strictly positive costs of taking political action. 

Moreover, I synthesize participation and signaling 
games by casting political action as a signaling phe- 
nomenon. Political action informs the political lead- 
er’s decisions and thus affects policy outcomes. In 
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this setting, a small number of political actions may 
have a decisive effect for two reasons. First, the 
individuals’ policy preferences are correlated. One 
individual's negative experience, if made public, af- 
fects other individuals’ policy preferences. As a con- 
sequence, the information that is revealed through 
the political actions of very few individuals may 
convince a leader with majoritarian incentives to shi 
policy. Second, when extracting information from the 
observed number of political actions, the political 
leader takes into account the individuals’ incentives 
to engage in political action. If individual incentives 
to engage in political action are weak, the political 
leader's decision rule endogeneously allows for a 
small number of political actions to be decisive. In 
contrast to voting studies, an analysis of political 
action does not have to explain huge turnout. On the 
contrary, the puzzle that requires explanation is that 
small numbers can often make a “big splash,” as in 
the New York rent aes or the Vietnam War pro- 
tests (Nie and Verba 1975, 27; Lipsky 1970; Verba and 
Brody 1970). 

In this paper, the action taken by one individual 
affects the utilities of all individuals, but the cost of 
taking action is privately incurred by the activist. A 
rational, self-interested individual takes political ac- 
tion if the expected te benefits the private 

erated by the action. The expected 

benets are given by the private gates that the 
individual to derive from a policy shift, 
multiplied by the ed probability that the action 
will be decistve for the political leader’s decision. In 
equilibrium, an individual who takes political action 
is decisive with strictly positive probability. This 
implication of the analysis is consistent with the 
empirical finding that activists believe their actions to 
be influential (Finkel, Muller, and Opp 1989; Opp 
1989). 

One implication of my model is that only a subset 
of the population abstains from political action to 
avoid the associated private cost. Rationally apathetic 
moderates free-ride on the efforts of activist moder- 
ates. Their private information is not revealed due to 
the costliness of taking political action. : 

In contrast, the private information held by extrem- 
ists is not revealed due to the distributional effects of 
information revelation. In their futile attempt to ma- 
nipulate the political leader’s decision, anti-status- 
quo extremists are trapped into taking costly but 
uninformative political action. They know that the 
political leader unts the size of the protest move- 
ment to take into account that their political actions 
are uninformative. Given the leader’s updating rule, 
they are “forced” to take political action to prevent an 
unacceptable reduction in the probability that the 
leader will shift policy. The abstentions of the pro- 
status-quo extremists are not motivated by the desire 
to free-ride and avoid the cost of taking political 
action. They do not have incentives to reveal their 
private information,’ because they prefer that the 
political leader make an uninformed decision. 

Thus, information that is pertinent to political 
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decision making is trapped in extremist or rationally 
apathetic pockets of the society. When the informa- 
tion di in the be degre is only partially 
revealed, the realized n of political actions may 
be a misleading indicator of the state of the world. In 
this situation, the political leader may “mistakenly” 
make a decision that is disadvantageous for a Bae 
ity. If the state of the world is subsequently rev: 

an outside observer might come to the conclusion 
that uninformed frenzies of eines protest distort 
political decision making. And yet ex ante, the polit- 
ical leader’s decisions are more likely to be in line 
with the ces of a majority under the true state 
of the world if the decisions are informed by political 
action. 

The political action of one individual crea nee 
tive or negative externalities for other individ 
affecting the likelihood of a policy shift. Cne 
ested individuals ignore these externalities in their 
Benea action decisions. As a consequence, the 

ly” of political action may be sub- 
KE in ia the e following sense. The outcome imple- 
mented by the political action mechanism may not be 
the one that minimizes the median individual’s ex- 
pected utility or the sum of the individuals’ expected 


utilities (Lohmann n.d.). 
The activists’ ces and beliefs are not 
sentative of the population at large. This lack of 


representativeness does not bias political decision 
making. The political leader discounts the aggregate 
number of political actions to take into account that 
some individuals have incentives to manipulate the 
leader's decision. 

The analysis also implies that activists are hetero- 
geneous in their estimates of the size of the protest 
movement and the associated probability of its suc- 
cess. Compared to nonactivists, they tend to believe 
that a protest movement is larger and more likely to 
succeed. This implication is consistent with several 
empirical findings on protest activities in Germany. 
Activists are found to have heterogeneous beliefs 
about the number of people who are engaged in, or 
sympathetic to, their protest; and they tend to over- 
estimate this number (Finkel, Muller, and Opp 1989; 
Opp 1989). 

My analysis ras that an individual may find it 
worthwhile to costly political action even in a 
large society. The critical number of political actions 
that triggers a shift in policy is endogenous. The 
success of a protest movement in bringing about 
political change is a function of its actual size relative 
to its ex ante expected size. The expected size and the 
critical size of a protest movement depend on the 
individuals’ incentives to participate. These incen- 
tives in turn are a function of environmental param- 
eters that affect the benefits and costs of participation. 
Thus, it is not surprising that the critical size of a 
protest movement changes over time and differs 
across societies. The analysis provides a foundation 
for Tarrow’s (1991) insight that attention should be 
payed to what is “considered disruptive, challenging 
and efficacious” (p. 17). 


Signaling Model of Political Action 


One implication of the model is that the political 
leader shifts policy if the political action turnout 
exceeds a critical threshold. Thus, the analysis pro- 
vides a rational choice underpinning for models that 
assume a monotonic relationship between political 
action turnout and the likelihood of a shift in policy or 
leadership personnel (Baron 1988; DeNardo 1985).* 

The ideas I shall develop are closely related to 
analyses of the information revealed through costless 
public opinion polls (Cukierman 1991; McKelvey and 
Ordeshook 1985). My analysis suggests that poll 
results may be “noisy” and contain a systematic bias 
if individuals incur a cost when responding to a poll 
or if the population is very heterogeneous. However, 
the existence of a bias does not distort policy or 
voting decisions if policymakers and voters rationally 
“undo” the bias when making inferences on the basis 
of poll results. 

The political action mechanism characterized here 
does not require individuals to be well informed or 
articulate. It is based on the assumption that individ- 
uals costlessly gather noisy information about policy 
consequences in their daily lives. Moreover, the in- 
dividuals may very well be limited in their ability to 
communicate their personal experiences and opin- 
ions on complex policy issues. I only assume that 
they can be physically “counted” as part of a political 
protest movement against the status quo. Their pri- 
vate information is summarized in a simple statistic, 
namely, the size of the protest movement. The polit- 
ical leader takes a cue from this simple signal. 


A FORMAL MODEL 


The society consists of n ee indexed by i 
1,..-.,n, and one poli leader. The size of the 
population, n, is assumed to be large-but-finite and 
odd.® An individual i has the loss function L, = (x - 
x)? + dc, where x is the policy outcome, x, is 
individual i’s bliss point for policy outcomes, c is the 
cost incurred by individual i when taking political 
action, and d, is an index variable which takes on 
value 1 if individual i takes political action, and value 
0 otherwise. For simplicity, the bliss points are as- 
sumed to be uniformly distributed between —x and x, 
x > 0. The individual bliss points are equidistant and 
fixed. Given this assumption, there is no uncertainty 
about the distribution of the individuals’ bliss 
points.” The parameter x measures the heterogeneity 
of the population. 

The policy outcome x is determined by the policy p 
and the state of the world s (Gilligan and Krehbiel 
1987): x = p — 8. 

The state of the world s is drawn from a uniform 
distribution (3) that has strictly positive support on 
the unit interval.” The common prior on the density 
of the states of the world is given by f(s). The policy 
p is chosen from the set {Q, A}, where both the status 

o Q and the policy alternative A are ex eously 
fixed and distinct points on the unit en ee <1- 
A<Qs0<A <1.’ The median individual, whose 
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FIGURE 1 


bliss point is equal to zero, is indifferent between the 
status quo and the policy alternative for the state of 
the world s = (Q + AY2. A majority of the population 
is better off under the status quo for states of the 
world that satisfy s € [0, (Q + A)2) and under the 
policy alternative for others, s € ((Q + AV2, 1]. 

Individuals ultimately care about ti olicy outcomes. 
Since the policy and the state of the world jointl 
determine the policy outcome, the individuals’ ~ 
erences over policies depend on the state of the 
world. New information that is revealed about the 
state of the world s has H potential to allow for the 
implementation of a p that is closer to the one 
that would be d e median individual if this 
individual were fully tonne. However, the policy 
preferred by an individual also depends on his or her 
preferences over policy outcomes, summarized by 
the bliss point x. The revelation of information 
affects the likelihood that one of the policy alterna- 
tives is implemented and thus has distributional 
implications. Some individuals with extreme prefer- 
ences over policy outcomes may expect to be worse- 
off if information is revealed. Finally, the specification 
of the cost term in the utility function implies that 
information revelation through p action comes 
at a cost privately incurred by the activists. 

The political leader is motivated to minimize the 
loss function of the median individual, whose bliss 
point is to zero: Lọ = x. This specification 
reflects the leader's desire to set a ena Ae that 
benefits a majori To for electo 
He might care ut the costs of political action 
incurred by some activists. But these are sunk costs at 
the policy decision stage, so that the cost term can be 
omitted. 

The time line is graphed in Figure 1. Nature draws 
the state of the world s. Then each individual ob- 
serves an independent realization of a binary signal 
g. The probability of any individual’s observing the 
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realization ø = 1 is equal to s, while the probability of 
the realization o = 0 is given by (1 — 3): 


prob(e = 0)=1-s, (1) 


prob(o = 1) = s. (2) 


The correlation between the binary signal ø and the 
state of the world s implies that the realization of ø is 
informative about the state of the world." Given that 
the individual experiences are made privately, each 
individual is very imperfectly informed about the 
state of the world s. In the aggregate, the population 
is better informed, since it observes n independent 
draws of the signal o. However, no single individual 
nor the political leader is informed about the aggre- 
gate number of individuals of type ø = 1 or ø = 0. 

At the political action stage of the game, the indi- 
viduals are differentiated with to their bliss 
points and information sets. Given each individual's 
private information at the political action stage, i and 
a, each chooses whether to take political action or 
abstain. Formally, the individuals’ political action 
strategies are given by the probability (i, oj. An 
individual who takes political action (m = 1) privately 
incurs the cost c; an individual who abstains (a = 0) 
does not. 

It is commonly understood that an individual who 
takes political action wishes to indicate that he or she 
is of type ø = 1 (equivalently, this message indicates 
that the individual favors a policy shift); that is, 
individuals can choose whether to send the costly 
message “I am type ø = 1” or to abstain from sending 
this message. The analysis of the case where the 
message implicit in a | aga action is “Iam type ø = 
0” (or, equivalently, “I am in favor of the status quo”) 
is symmetric. 

At the policy decision stage, the political leader 
observes m individuals engaged in. political action. 
The leader has no private information.” The leader's 
information set at the policy decision stage contains 
the publicly observed number of political actions, m 
Formally, the leader's policy decision strategy is 
given by the probability p(m). Based on the public 
information m, the leader chooses whether to shift 
policy (p = 1) or maintain the status quo (p = 0). After 
the policy decision is made, the state of the world is 
revealed. The individuals’ and the political leader’s 
losses are realized as a function of the leader’s policy 
decision and the state of the world. 

The structure of the game is common knowledge. 
The ica aaa concept employed is a refinement of 
sequential equilibrium. The concept of sequential 
equilibrium (Kreps and Wilson 1982) restricts the 
individuals to use Bayes’ Rule to update on the state 
of the world when they are privately informed of 
their type o. Similarly, the political leader is restricted 
to form a Bayesian update on the state of the world 
after observing the aggregate number of political 
actions, m. These updates take into account the 
individuals’ political action strategies and beliefs, the 
political leader’s policy decision rule and beliefs, and 
the common priors on Nature’s actions. 
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One characteristic of an equilibrium is that individ- 
uals do not have incentives to deviate from their 
equilibrium strategies. In some cases, the number of 
political actions that may be observed if one or more 
individuals deviate from their political action strate- 
gies is realized with probability 0 in equilibrium. The 
individual incentives to deviate will depend on their 
expectations about the political leader’s response to 
an out-of-equilibrium number of political actions. 
However, the assumption of Bayesian ratio D 
does not place restrictions on the political lead 
out-of inferences. To close the model, I 
refine the um concept by imposing a restric- 
tion: the leader believes that the minimum number of 
individuals compatible with the observed number of 
political actions have deviated from their equilibrium 
strategies. Let m be the minimum, m the maximum 
number of political actions that can possibly be ob- 
served in um. The leader who observes a 
number of political actions that is admissible in equi- 
librium, m € [m, m], updates on the state of the world 
as if no individual had deviated from equilibrium. If 
the observed number of political actions is smaller 
than m or ter than m, the leader updates his 
beliefs as if he had observed m or 7, respectively.’ 
Next, I define: the equilibrium. 


DEFINITION. A refined sequential of the 
game is given by the individuals political action 
strategies, {m(i, o)}; the individuals’ beliefs at the 


political action stage, {6{s|o)}; the political leader’s 
decision rule, p(m); and the leader's beliefs at the 
policy decision stage, A(s|m). These best responses 
and beliefs are consistent with each other and fulfill 
the following conditions: 


E1. Given {rti o)}- {Aslo}, p(m), and A(s|m), indi- 
vidual j’s political action strategy m(j, o} mini- 
mizes or her expected loss at the political 
action stage, E(Ljo), where the subscript -j 
stands for “all individuals except 7’ and E is an 
expectations operator. 

. Given {n(i, o)}, Bel- -E pm), ), and Psm), indi- 
vidual j uses Bayes’ Rule to update that A(s|o) is 
the posterior density of the state of the world s 
conditional on the private information o. 

. Given {r(i, a}, {Asl}, and A(slm), the political 
leader's policy decision rule p({m) minimizes his 

tara expected loss at the policy decision stage, 

E(Lolm). 

Given {x(i, o)}, {P{s|o}, and p(m), the political 

pg uses Bayes’ Rule to update that f(s|m) is 

eae) a density of the state of the world s 
onal on the public information m. More- 

ee. the political leaders out-of-equilibrium 
inferences are formed according to the rule 

B{(s|m) = B(s|m) if m < m and A{s Zid B(sim) if 

m >m. 

The individuals’ and the political leader’s strategies 
and beliefs are consistent in ium in the follow- 
ing sense. Each individual’s equilibrium political ac- 
tion strategy mj, o) minimizes the individual’s ex- 
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pected loss at the political action stage, given the 
Bayesian update on the state of the world formed on 
the basis of the private information ø. The individual 
takes into account the other individuals’ ium 
political action strategies {m({i, o}}_,, as well as the 
political leader’s equilibrium policy ‘decision rule ptm) 
that maps the political action turnout into a policy 
decision. 

Similarly, the political leader’s equilibrium policy 
decision rule p(m) minimizes the leader’s expected 
loss at the policy decision stage, given the Bayesian 
a on the state of the world formed on the basis 
of the publicly observed number of political actions, 
m. The leader takes into account the individuals’ 
equilibrium political action strategies, {(i, o}}, that 
map the individuals’ ces over policy out- 
comes and private information into a political action 
. decision. 


CHARACTERIZATION OF 
EQUILIBRIUM 


I shall now present the equilibrium behavior under 
zero, low, and prohibitively high costs of taking 
litical action. (The eee strategies and be- 
iefs are derived in the Appendix.) For each case, I 
characterize the pattern m participation, the political 
leader's decision rule, and the degree to which the 


dispersed information is npgregited. 


Proposition 1 (Zero Cost) 


1. If the cost of taking political action is zero, then 
individuals with moderate preferences take polit- 
ical action conditional on being of type o = 1 and 
abstain otherwise. Re ess of their private in- 
formation, all individuals with extreme prefer- 
ences in favor of the policy alternative take politi- 
cal action, and all individuals with extreme 
preferences in favor of the status quo abstain. 

The political leader shifts policy if turnout exceeds 

a critical threshold. 

. The information dispersed in the population is 
fully aggregated if the population is fairly homo- 
geneous. Otherwise, the information held by in- 
dividuals with extreme preferences is not re- 
vealed. 


The individuals form beliefs about the state of the 
world based on their private information: 


Al—s) if o=0 
B(sio) = = {x if o=1. 


Individuals of type o = 0 tend to be more ee 
disposed toward the status quo than are individu 
of type o = 1: 

E(s|o = 0) = 13 < 2/3 = E(s|o = 1). 
All else equal, an individual with a low bliss point 
will tend to favor the status quo, while an individual 


(3) 
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with a high bliss point will tend to prefer the policy 
alternative. Thus, individuals’ incentives to take po- 
litical action will depend on their private information 
o and their bliss points x, 

An individual cf yoe e oa = 0 whose bliss point is 
exactly equal to 


= (Q + AV2 — E(sio = 0) = (Q + AY2 - 13 (4) 


is indifferent between the status quo and the policy 
alternative. This individual does not care whether his 
action is decisive for the policy decision. In the 
absence of a strictly positive cost of taking political 
action, the individual is indifferent to taking 
political action. The bliss point š will be referred to as 
the political action cutpoint of individuals of type e = 
0. 

Similarly, an individual of type ø = 1 whose bliss 
point is exactly equal to 


= (Q + AV2 — E(s|ø = 1) = (Q + AV2-23 ©) 


is indifferent between the status quo and the policy 
alternative and thus indifferent toward taking action. 
The bliss point 5, will be referred to as the political 
action oe of individuals of type a = 1. 

The individuals’ political action strategies can be 


summarized by a simple cutpoint rule. All individu- 
als whose bliss points lie ve their ney (ates dae 
cutpoints strictly to take political action; all 
others strictly to abstain 

ti, o) = 


1 ifz,25 and ø= 0 or if x z 5; and ø = 1 
0 otherwise. (6) 


Since the posterior expectation of the state of the 
world formed by individuals of type o = 1, 2/3, is 
greater than the expectation formed by individuals of 
type o = 0, 1/3, the cutpoint 5, lies strictly below the 
cutpoint 3, [see equations 4 and 5]. Thus, individuals 
whose bliss points lie in the interval [8,, š) take 
political action if and only if they are of type o = 1. 
The is informative if and only if the 
number of individuals whose bliss points lie in this 
separating interval is strictly positive. 

The equilibrium is fully revealing if the support of 
the bliss point distribution, [—%, x], lies within the 
ac tein interval [3;, 5o) (see Figure 2). All individ- 

of type o = 1 take political action, while all others 
abstain. The observed number of political actions, m, 
is equal to the number of individuals of type ø = 1. 
The political leader forms a perfect inference on the 
dober of individuals of type o = 1. Given the 
correlation between the individuals’ private informa- 
tion o and the state of the world s (see equations 1 
and 2), the probability that m individuals in a popu- 
lation of size n are of type o = 1 if the state of the 
world is given by s is equal to the binomial probability 
that n Bernoulli trials result in m successes if the 
probability of a success is given by s, (m; n, s). Thus, 
the political leader forms a posterior density on the 
state of the world based on the number m: 
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FIGURE 2 


Pattern of Participation 


Fimogeneces soeesty. 


7 abaia if observed igu O 
KÀ uias sonon 1 otwarend signal oet 


g= f- 


pe lower madi appar sapport of tiles polat desunbetiec, mapeeewely 
TF ee eee 
is medeffcreet between wing polemical sation aed stuwing 


A(sim) = Km; n, s)B(sLS bm; n,8)X8) ds]. (7) 


The higher the number of individuals of type e = 1, 
the higher is the posterior expectation of the state of 
the world. If the number of political actions exceeds 
the critical threshold m, the political leader expects 
the state of the world s to be greater than (Q + AV2; 
otherwise, the state of the world s is ed to lie 
below (Q + AY2. The critical threshold m is the 
natural number that solves 


E(sim = m) = (Q + AY2, (8) 
E(sim = mt — 1) < (Q + AY2. (9) 


The political leader desires to maintain the status 

o for states of the world that satisfy s € [0, (Q + 

Y2) and shift to the policy alternative for others, s € 

io : Ay2,1]. Thus, the leader’s policy decision rule 
can be summarized by a simple cutpoint rule: 


1 
Q 


ifmam 


otherwise. (10) 


p(m) = l 


The fully revealing equilibrium em when the 
conflict of interest among the members of the society 
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is dominated by their common interest to reveal their 
private information in order to minimize the qua- 
dratic distance between the policy p and the state of 
the world s. There exists a consensus that the infor- 
mational gains to be made by informing the political 
leader swamp the distributional effects of the political 
decision. 

A partially revealing equilibrium arises if the sepa- 
rating interval [5;, 59) lies strictly within the support 
of the bliss point distribution, [—X, x] (see Figure 2). 
All individuals whose bliss points lie in the interval 
[š 89) take political action if and only if they are of 
type o = 1. Individuals with bliss points above 3, pool 
by taking political action regardless of their private 
information. Those with bliss points below 5, also 
pool by abstaining from political action indepen- 
dently of their private information. 

The political leader is aware of the different 
incentives to take political action as a function of their 
private information and preferences over Pe ee out- 
comes. The specific type (information set 
point) of any particular activist or abstainer is not 
publicly revealed. But the distribution of the individ- 
uals’ ces over policy outcomes is common 
knowledge. The political leader knows that the bliss 
points of m individuals lie above š those of n — m 
extremists below 34, and those of m — m individuals 
in the separating interval [3,, 9). 

In equilibrium, the political leader knows that m 
extremists engage in manipulative political action. 
Thus, the observed number of political actions is 
discounted by m. Similarly, the leader knows that the 
abstentions of n — i extremists are uninformative. It 
follows that the leader y infers how many of 
the m — m individuals whose bliss points lie in the 
interval [5,, 5,) are of o = 1, since these moder- 
ates take political action if and only if they are type 
o = 1. The posterior probability that there are m — m 
individuals of type o = 1 whose bliss points lie in the 
separating interval [3;, 5o) is equal to the binomial 
probability that m — m Bernoulli trials result in m — m 
successes if the probability of a success is given by s, 
b(m — m; m — m, s). Using this information, the leader 
forms an inference on the state of the world s: 


B(sim) = im — m; m — m, s)B(sV 
[S Km - m; m- m, 8)P(s) ds]. (11) 
The higher the number of individuals of type ø = 1 
whose bliss points lie in the separating interval [5,, 


šo), the higher is the posterior expectation of the state 
of the world (see Figure 3). If the estimated number of 
activist moderates exceeds the threshold level m, the 
leader infers that he or she would be better off 
shifting policy. If the number is strictly smaller, the 
leader strictly prefers to maintain the status quo, 
given the updated beliefs on the state of the world. 
The critical number of political actions m is endoge- 
neous, reflecting the leader's awareness of the indi- 
viduals’ incentives to inform or manipulate the lead- 
er’s decision. In particular, the threshold number 
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FIGURE 3 


The Posterior Expectation of the State of the World 
as a Function of the Number of Political Actions 
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discounts the uninformative turnout of the anti- 


status-quo extremists. 
In a partially revealing equilibrium, the information 
dispersed in the population is not fully revealed due 
to the distributional implications of the decision. 
Individuals whose preferences are extremely differ- 
ent from the political leader’s expect to be better off if 
the leader is misinformed or remains uninformed. 
Some information that is pertinent to the policy 
decision is trapped in the following sense. In the 
aggregate, the population observes n independent 
draws of the signal o; but only the draws made by the 
m — m individuals whose bliss points He in the 
separating interval [3,, 3%) are revealed to the political 
leader. The observed number of political actions, m, 
may exceed the critical level 7, although the state of 
the world s lies below the critical n (Q + Ay2; 
and vice versa. In this case, the political leader 
“mistakenly” makes a decision that is disadvanta- 
geous for a majority of the population. The probabil- 
ity that a “mistaken” decision will be made is strictly 
higher in a partially revealing equilibrium than in the 
revealing one. 
The group of activists contains individuals of both 
o= 0 and o = 1. These two have different 
rmation sets. Thus, my model implies that activ- 
ists are heterogeneous in their estimates of the size of 
the protest movement and the associated probability 
of its success. Moreover, a higher proportion of 
activists have private information adverse to the 
status quo than do nonactivists. As a consequence, 
activists tend to expect a protest movement to be 
larger and more likely to succeed than do nonactiv- 
ists. 
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The policy preferences and beliefs of the activists 
are not representative of the population as a whole. 
This lack of representativeness does not bias the 
leader’s decision. The political leader takes into ac- 
count that some individuals have disincentives to 
reveal their private information truthfully.” (In fact, 
the difference in beliefs about the state of the world 
drives the revelation of information through political 
action.) 

In the presentation of the results, I have restricted 
attention to an ilibrium in which it is common 
knowledge that an individual who takes political 
action wishes to send the message “I am type o = 1.” 
Another equilibrium arises when the political action 
message is commonly believed to be “I am type e = 
0.” In this case, political action is taken by pro-status- 
quo extremists and moderates of type a = 0. More- 
over, an uninformative zero political action i ri 
rium with self-fulfilling beliefs em if the 
individuals believe that no individual will turn out. 

In the zero-cost case, an uninformative “babbling 
equilibrium” may also arise (Matthews 1989, 355). In 
this case, some or all individuals take political action 
with strictly positive probabilities regardless of their 
private information. It is interesting to note that this 
meaningless babble of protest is consistent with ra- 
tional, utility-maximizing behavior. 

The severity of the conflict of interest among the 
members of the society and the degree of uncertainty 
about the mapping of policies into policy outcomes 
determine whether the information dispersed in the 
population is fully aggregated. More formally, the 
degree of information aggregation depends on the 
relative size of the parameters ¥ and E[(s — 1/2)*] (the 
latter parameter is normalized to 1/12). The 
of the zero-cost case has demonstrated that the pri- 
vate information dispersed in the A Sd dosh may 
only be partially aggregated even if the cost of taking 
political action is zero. This result is due to binding 
incentive compatibility constraints arising from the 
heterogeneity of the population.’ 


Proposition 2 (Strictly Positive But Not 
Prohibitive Cost) 


1. If the cost of taking political action is strictly 
positive but not prohibitive, then some individuals 
with moderate preferences take political action 
conditional on being of type o = 1 and abstain 
otherwise. Regardless of their private information, 
individuals with extreme in favor of 
the policy alternative take political action; individ- 
uals with extreme preferences in favor of the 
status quo abstain, as do some individuals with 
moderate preferences. 

The political leader shifts policy if turnout exceeds 
a Critical threshold. 

The information dispersed in the population is 
only partially aggregated. Some information is 
trapped among some individuals with moderate 


preferences. If the population is heterogeneous, 


2. 


3. 
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the information held by individuals with extreme 
preferences is not revealed. 


An individual who takes political action now de- 
rives some disutility from doing so, due to the cost of 
taking political action. He or she has an incentive to 
engage in costly political action only if the expected 
private benefits derived from a policy shift, multi- 

lied by the expected probability that the action will 
decisive in triggering a policy shift, exceed the 
private cost of taking political action. The individual’s 
action is pivotal if and only if the number of political 
actions is exactly equal to 7 — 1 when the individual 
abstains 


Compared to the partially revealing zero-cost case, 
the Political action cutpoints §, and Sy shift (see Figure 
2). The underlying intuition is as follows. Individ- 
uals with identical information sets have identical 
estimates of the probability that their political actions 
ase gil darted hehe Fee bane cy shift. They 
also face identical costs o pened gunna action. The 

benefits that are derived from a policy shift 
increase in their bliss points. Thus, the individual 
who is indifferent toward taking costly political action 
when faced with a positive cost of taking action must 
have a lower bliss point than an individual with the 
same information set who is indifferent in the zero- 
cost case. 

The political action cutpoints § and 3, implicitly 
solve the indifference conditions for two individuals 
of type o = 0 and ø = 1 whose bliss points are exactly 


to š and 3,, respectively: 


E [prob(m = ñ) — prob(m — 12 m)] 


mmt 


"(Q — 8—5} —(4-8—50)°] 


Km- m- 1; m- m-l, 8)Ks8io=0) ds=c, (12) 
> [prob(m = ñ) — prob(m — 1 > m)] 

ma m ti 

*[(Q - s—5:}-(4-8-31)] 

-Km -m — 1; m- m - 1, 8s)&slo=1) ds=c. (13) 


Some comparative statics can be derived from these 
indifference conditions. The equilibrium probability 
that an individual will be pivotal increases in the 
expected private benefits from a policy shift, E[(Q — 8 
- 4’ -— A — 8 — x,}]a], and decreases in the cost of 
taking political action, c. The action taken by one 
individual is pivotal with probability 0 only in the 
special and empirically irrelevant case of an infinite 
population. The probability that an individual action 
is decisive is strictly positive for a nonempty set of 
strictly positive cost parameters in a finite-sized soci- 
ety even if the society is very large; for any given size 
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of the population and any given strictly positive but 
finite cost of taking political action, some individuals 
have incentives to take costly political action if the 
benefits expected from a policy shift are sufficiently 
large. This is the case if the policy alternatives are 
extremely polarized (A — Q is large), if the population 
is very heterogeneous (x is large), or if the uncertainty 
about the state of the world is severe (E[(s — 1/2)*], 
here normalized to 1/12, is large]. 

Three assumptions are crucial for the result that 
turnout is strictly positive. First, the status quo and 
the policy alternative must be distinct policies. Oth- 
erwise, the individuals would be indifferent between 
the two policies; and no individual would have 
incentives to take action in order to bring about a 

licy. shift. Second, the assumption that the realiza- 
tions of the signal o are privately observed plays a 
crucial role. If they were publicly observed, then the 
number of political actions would not contain any 
new information, and no individual would have 
incentives to turn out. Third, the assumption that the 
signal o is correlated with the state of the world s is 
important. If the number of individuals of either 
type, o = 0 or o = 1, were unrelated to the state of the 
world s, then the number of political actions would be 
uninformative, and no individual would have incen- 
tives to take action. The assumption that the individ- 
uals’ private experiences are correlated with the state 
of the world ensures that one individual’s experience, 
as expressed in that individual's action or abstention, 
has the potential to affect other individuals’ and the 
political leader’s policy ces. The specific as- 
sumptions made about the correlation are not crucial. 
Instead, it is crucial that individuals with different 
private experiences have different expectations about 
the state of the world. 

The political leader’s response to political action 
takes into account the individuals’ incentives to take 
political action. If these incentives are known to be 
weak, perhaps due to a high cost of taking political 
action, then a small number of political actions can be 
pivotal. The model implies that the success of a 

rotest movement in triggering political change is a 
ction of its actual size relative to its ex ante 
expected size. The critical number of political actions 
that triggers a policy shift is a function of the param- 
eters that affect the individuals’ incentives to engage 
in political action: the cost of taking political action, 
the polarization of the policy alternatives, the heter- 
ogeneity of the population, and the degree of uncer- 
tainty about the state of the world. 

As in the zero-cost case, some moderates take 
informative political action. However, there now ex- 
ists a subset of moderates who do not engage in 
political action even if they expect to be better off if 
the political leader shifted policy. These rationally 
apathetic moderates are close to indifferent between 
the status quo and the policy alternative and do not 
have an incentive to pay the private cost of taking 
political action. They free-ride on the informational 
efforts of the activist moderates. Thus, even if the 
population is fairly homogeneous, some information 
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will be trapped in rationally apathetic pockets of the 
society (see Figure 2).'® 

If the population is very heterogeneous, the private 
information held by individuals with extreme prefer- 
ences is not revealed due to the distributional effects 
of information revelation (see Figure 2). In their futile 
attempt to manipulate the political leader’s decision, 
anti-status-quo extremists are trapped into’ taking 
costly but uninformative political action. They know 
that the political leader discounts the size of ‘the 
protest movement to take into account that their 
political actions are uninformative. Given the leader’s 
updating rule, they are “forced” to take political 
action to prevent an unacceptable reduction in the 
probability that the leader will shift poy 

Pro-sta o extremists abstain trom political ac- 
tion. But their abstentions are not motivated by the 
desire to free-ride and avoid the cost of taking polit- 
ical action. They do not have incentives to reveal their 

rivate information because they prefer the political 
eader to make an uninformed decision. 

As in the zero-cost case, other may arise 
in which political action is taken by qidividuals who 
favor the status quo or in which no individual turns 
out. 

This analysis demonstrates that both strict 
tive costs of taking political action and hed a of 
interest prevent the full revelation of the private 
information dispersed in the ee agri Neverthe- 
less, if the cost of taking political action is strictly 
Fave ne but not prohibitive, some individuals may 

ve incentives to take informative political action. 


Proposition 3 (Prohibitive Cost) 


1. If the cost of taking action is prohibitive, then all 
individuals abstain from taking political action. , 
The political leader maintains the status quo if the 
status quo is ex ante to be advantageous 
for a majority of the population and shifts policy 
otherwise. 

. None of the information dispersed i in the popula- 

tion is revealed. 


For prohibitive costs of taking action, no individual 
turns out 


2. 


7 =0. . (14) 


As a consequence, the political leader’s decision is 
based on his or her priors 


B(shm) = B(s), (15) 
and the leader’s decision rule is given by 
p=0 (16) 


It is interesting to note that if the status quo is ex ante 
expected to be Ea TRA for a majority, then 
uninformed decision- g is biased toward the 
status quo. 


the free-rider 
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EXTENSIONS OF THE FRAMEWORK 


The framework developed here is a first attempt to 
synthesize signaling and participation games. The 
basic model can be extended to examine other nor- 
mative and positive claims about political action that 
cannot be dealt with in the compass of a single paper. 

One variation or the model analyzes ection 
political action (Lohmann 1992b, n.d.). The political 
action mechanism aggregates some of the individu- 
als’ private information prior to a vote at a cost 
privately incurred by the activists. This mechanism 
coexists with the plea Rhea pe that costlessly 


aggregates some of the dispersed information via the 
vote. 

By informing voting decisions, political action has 
the potential to increase the ihood that the full- 


information voting outcome is achieved. Perhaps 
surprisingly, however, preelection communication 
may be counterproductive. Given that some informa- 
tion is aggregated by the vote, the marginal contribu- 
tion of the political action mechanism may consist in 
adding noise. In some cases, the voting mechanism is 
ex ante more likely to implement the full-information 
voting outcome in the absence of preelection political 
action. 

Lohmann (1992a) allows for the possibility that 
individuals on both sides of an issue take counteract- 
ing political action. The individuals on one side 
generally have stronger incentives to become active 
than do those on the other side. A political leader 
rationally takes into account differential pepe 
incentives when extracting information e po- 
litical action turnout on each side. As a consequence, 
asymmetric participation incentives do not cause a 
systematic policy bias in favor of the more active side. 

This result contrasts with the commonly held view 
that political decisions will tend to be biased in favor 
of interests that are more successful in overcoming 
blem of political participation. Such 
biases may, of course, emerge once more institutional 
structure is imposed on the problem or if political 
pressures impact on political decisions in ways that 
are not purely informational. 

I elsewhere model a sequence of protest activities 
as an informational cascade (Lohmann 1992c). The 
seemingly haphazard dynamics of a protest move- 
ment are endogeneously driven by the revelation of 
information through changes in mass turnout over 
time. Turnout tends to vacillate for a while before 
exploding or evaporating. In some cases, a small 
number of political actions may have a large impact 
on lic opinion, while a huge turnout may be 
followed by the sudden collapse of the protest move- 
ment. 

Other possible extensions of my work would allow 
individuals to engage in costly fnformationceathesiie 
efforts prior to the decision to take political action or 
would have individuals pay a fee to join an interest 
group that represents its members in taking political 
action. In addition, people might choose between 
low-cost and high-cost forms of political action. Em- 
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‘pirically, this extension might reflect the choice þe- 
tween legal and illegal, nonviolent and violent, 
means of political protest. Similarly, the cost of lob- 
bying activities and the size of campaign contribu- 
je s might be eae for voters or policymak- 


Political leaders TE access to a of sources 
that provide information about the preferences of the 
populace. For example, the information revealed 

public opinion polls might be a partial sub- 
o the ROAR ae revealed through 
political action. However, polls are aly con- 
ducted in a centralized way and reflect the priors of 
their o as to which questions are of impor- 
tance in the public debate. In contrast, the individu- 
als’ decisions to engage in political action are made in 
a decentralized way. In a world that changes over 
time in unforeseen: w political action has the 
potential to make “ “socially i invisible” issues political 
salient. For example, a smal minority of inamaduala 
might become aware of unforeseen hazards associ- 
ated with some previo uncontroversial social 
activity. s taking political action, they can make the 
public and its pouty leaders aware of these hazards 
and thereby a policy response. 

The framework developed here is based on the 
assumption that a political leader makes a decision 
‘with regard to one policy issue. However,. political 
leaders typically deal with a multiplicity of issues. 
According to Converse’s (1964) concept of constraint, 
the issue space might be multidimensional, but indi- 
vidual belief are constrained in the sense that 
the knowledge about an individual’s policy position 
on one issue can be used to predict the individual's 
policy position on another. As a consequence, polit- 
ical leaders might position themselves on a liberal- 
conservative dimension. Their positions on this di- 
mension might summarize in a simple way how they 
would vote on a multiplicity of issues (Enelow and 
Hinich 1990; Poole. and Rosenthal 1991). It would be 
of interest to examine whether and how political 
action changes the mapping of policy positions in the 
multidimensional issue space into positions on the 
one-dimensional liberal-conservative space. By mak- 
ing new issues politically salient or changin 

tive political weights of various issues, political 
action may pay a role in triggering political realign- 
ments (Sun qus 1983). 


APPENDIX 


Ishall show that the equilibrium strategies and beliefs 
presented in the text fulfill conditions E1-E4. As 
noted in the text, the e onl = 
the case of prohibitive costs. THis proof shows 

best response is unique, en the benl ceaeenaes ol 
the other players and the beliefs of all players. Simi- 
larly, the beliefs held by one player are shown to be 
iy r Afo the best sd sole of all players and 
the beliefs of the other . For example, in the 
case of strictly positive ee as not prohibitive costs, a 
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partially revealing equilibrium is characterized by a 

set of cutpoints, j 3, and mm, that implicitly solve 

equations 10, 12, and 13. This system of equations 

may have multiple solutions; but any one cutpoint is 

iquely determined, once the other two cutpoints 
ed. 


Political Action Stage 


me The beliefs of an individual of type (j, o), B(s|j, 

= A{s\c) in equation 3, are the unique Bayesian 
oan on the density of the state of the world at 
the political action stage, given the individual's pri- 
vate information and common knowledge priors on 
Nature’s actions. 


Proof. The claim immediately follows from the as- 


sumed correlation between the binary signal o and 
the state of the world s (see tions 1 and 2) and 
straightforward application of Bayes’ Rule. 


Claim. Given {n(i, 0)}_,, {B(6|0)}, p(m), and B(s|m), the 
rea alba gen be (j, o) in 
an informative sA by mj, o) in 
equation 6; {j, o) in equation 13 is one of multiple 
best responses in the uninformative equilibria of the 


eee eee e e 
uninformative equilibrium for strictly positive costs. 
Proof. In the zero-cost case, the loss of an 


individual of type (j, a) conditional on his or her 
information set at the political action stage, I(0), is 
given by 


E(Ljlo) = | [prob(p = 0)(Q - 8-1} 


+ prob(p = 1)(A - 8— xj) |a(slo) ds. (A-1) 


In the fully equilibrium in the zero-cost 
case, equation A-1 is equivalent to 


> {prob{p(m — 1 + 1) = 0(Q - 8-4} 


m=) 
+ problp(m — 1+ r) =1)(A- 8—x))"} 
-Am—1;n—1, 8)A(slo) ds. (A-2) 


Given the political leader's cutpoint decision rule, 
equation A-2 is equivalent to 


E(L le) = 


> [prob{m — 1 + r < MQ - s—x) 


m=] 


E(L lo) = 


+ prob(m — 1+ m = M)(A — s-x)] 
-Km— 1; n — 1, s)A(slo) ds. 
Individual j takes political action if 
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> [prob(m = th) — prob(m — 1 = AIQ - 8-7} 
m=] 
— (A — 8-x)}]b(m-—1; n—-1, s)&(8lo) ds>0. (A-3) 


Individual j abstains if the inequality in equation A-3 
is negative and is indifferent if equation A-3 holds 
with ty. Given the political leader's decision 
rule, it holds that 


> [prob(m = m) — prob(m — 1 = m)] 


m=1 
-Km—1;n-1, 8)A(sic) ds>0. (A-4) 
The inequality in equation A-4 implies that the ex- 


on in tion A-3 is erat itive for 
Q + AV2 — Elslo), strictly negative for x, < (Q + Aya 
— E(s|o), and holds with iy tee = me + A)/2— 


E(s|a). It follows that the cutpoint’ rule given in 
equation 6 is the unique best response for all individ- 
uals at the political action stage, except for the ae 
edge indifferent individuals of type ø = 0 and ø = 
whose bliss points are exacti Last acre ee 
E(s|o = 0) and (Q + A)/2 — E(s|o = 1), respectively. 
In the partially revealing ium in the zero- 
cost case, equation A-3 is modified to 


2, [prob(n = m) — 


m=m+] 
"KR -8-x-(A-8—-x,)7] 
eKm-m-1; M-m- 1, 8)Aslo) ds>0, 


prob(m — 1 = mi] 


(A-5) 


but the above arguments continue to hold. 

In a partially revealing equilibrium in the case of 
strictly positive but not prohibitive costs, han 
A-1 is modified to include the expected cost of taking 
action: 


E(Ljlo) = | [prob(p = 0)(Q - 8-1)? 


+ prob(p = 1)(A — 8—x,)"]A(81c) ds+n(j, oX. 
Now individual j takes action if 
a r 
>, [prob(m = ñ) - 


m=m+1 
KQ - 8-5} -(4-8-x)] 
‘*b{m-m-1; M-m- 1, 8)Kslo) ds>c. 


prob(m — 1 = m)] 


(A-6) 


Individual j abstains if the inequality in equation A-6 
is negative and is indifferent if equation A-6 holds 
with equality. By definition of the cutpoints % and 3, 
in equations 12 and 13, the inequality in equation A-6 


is strictly positive for all individuals of type o = 0 
whose bliss pte lie strictly above 8) and for all 
individuals o o = 1 whose bliss points lie strictl 

above §,. The the inequality is strictly negative for all 
individuals of type ø = 0 whose bliss points lie strictly 
below 5, and for all individuals of o = 1 whose 
bliss points lie strictly below 3,. It follows that-the 
cutpoint rule given in equation 6 is the unique best 
response for all individuals at the political action 
stage, except for the knife-edge indifferent individu- 
eR ee 1 whose bliss points are 


equal to šo and 4), re ively. 

Sain e uninformative ia, the political leader 
makes a decision based on his prior information. In 
the zero-cost case, the individuals are indifferent 
toward taking action, so that both zero political action 
and babbling ia can be sup . In the case 
of strictly positive costs, the individuals strictly prefer 
to abstain from taking action. Given the restriction 
imposed on the political leader’s off-the-equilibrium- 
path beliefs, the individuals cannot affect the out- 
come by deviating from the equilibrium prescription 


and thus have no incentive to do so. 


Policy Decision Stage 


Claim. Given {n({i,o}}, {A(s|o}, Km), and the common 
knowledge priors on Nature’s actions, the political 
leader forms the uni Bayesian posterior on the 


density of the state of the world at the mr decision 
stage, A(s|m), given in equation 7 for reveal- 
ing equilibrium, in equation 11 for a y reveal- 
ing equilibrium, and in equation 15 for the uninfor- 
mative equilibria. 

Proof. In the fully ee of the zero 
cost case, all individuals o eg ee litical 
action, while all other abstain. The political leader 


forms a perfect inference on the number of individu- 
als of type o = 1, m. Given the correlation between 
the individuals’ private information o and the state of 
the world s (see equations 1 and 2), the pro seh 
that m individuals out of a population of n individ 
ye o = 1 if the state of the world is given 
to the binomial probability that n Bern 
a a a a E S a 
success is given by s, b(m; n, s). Straightforward 
appicaion of Bayes’ Rule leads to the posterior on 
ape! of the world s given in equation 7. 
ealing equilibrium, the political 
leader knows Lag dr informative political action is taken 
scar td the M — m individuals whose bliss points lie 
e separating interval [8,, 3). Based on the polit- 
ical action turnout m, the leader forms the perfect 
inference that there are m — m individuals of type o = 
1 whose bliss points lie in the separating interval [3,, 
o). The E ta tae Alen oe mout of M — m 
individuals are of =] if the state of the world 
is given by s is to the binomial probability that 
7A — m Bernoulli trials result in m — m successes if the 
ty of a success is gi s, bm — m; m — 


‘pro given 
m, s). Straightforward application of Bayes’ Rule 
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leads to the E on the state of the world given 
in equation 11 

In the uninformative equilibria, the political action 
turnout is not informative. Thus the principal's deci- 
sion is based on his or her priors, as specified in 
equation 15. This is also the case if ane individual 
deviates from his or her equilibrium political action 
the restriction placed on the political 


-the-equilibrium-path beliefs in (E4). 


Claim. Given {r(i, o)}, {A(s|0)}, and A(s|m), the unique 
best response for the political leader at the 
decision stage is given by p(m) in equation 10 foe an 
informative equilibrium and in equation 15 for the 
uninformative equilibria. 


Proof. The political leader’s expected loss at the pol- 
icy decision stage, conditional on his information set 
I(m), is given by 


E(Lglm) = f {problp(m) = O 8)?+prob{p(m)=1] 


strategy, 
leader’s o 


-(A — 8)*}B(sim) ds 
= f {1 — problp(m) = 1]](Q - s” 


+ problp(m) = 1](A — 8)*}A(8im) ds. 


The derivative of E(Lo|m) with respect to prob [p(m) 
= llis S to zero for E(s|m) = (Q + ‘AyD, strictly 
pore E(s\m) < (Q + A)/2 and strictly negative 

E(s|m) > (Q + A)/2. It follows that the Folic 
leader uniquely minimizes E(L,.|m) by 
prob[p(m) = 1] to one if E(s|m) > (Q + A)/2, ad 
eae ee (sm) < (Q + AŅ2. The principal 
indifferent if E(s|m) = (Q + A)/2. This case is 
edge since m is constrained to be a natural number. 

an informative equilibrium, the expectation 
E(s|m) is increasing in m, the 7 and 
11. Equations 8 and 9 define the natural number m 
t0 be the threshold level al m such that n= i 
then E(slm) = (Q + A)/2, and if m < m, then E(s|m) < 
(Q + A)/2. It follows that the cutpoint rule given in 
equation 10 is the unique best response for the 
political leader. 

In the uninformative ieee the political lead- 
er’s decision is based on riors. Given that E(s) = 
1⁄2 < (Q + AŅ⁄2, it ee follows that the 
decision rule given in equation 16 is the unique best 
response. The political leader is indifferent only in the 
knife-edge case of E(s) = = (Q + AVL 


QED. 
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This paper is based on chapter 4 of my doctoral dissertation 
at Carnegie Mellon University. I am ly indebted to 
Howard 


Competition tion conference at Washing- 
ton University (St. Louis) in May 1990, the John M. Olin 
Political Behavior and Institutions conference at Stanford 
pairi Raa hgh ders the 1991 annual meeting of the 

American Political Sclence Association in Washington, and 
the 1992 annual meeting of the American Economic Aseocia- 
tion in New Orleans. 

1. The elitist theory of democracy is critically reviewed in 
Walker 1966. 

2. The model is easily modified to have the leader repre- 
sent a minority of the population, with no qualitative change 
in the results. 

3. The model is easily modified to allow the leader to have 
some imperfect private information, with no qualitative 
change in the results. 

4. I discuss an extension of the model in which propo- 
nents of the status quo may choose to take counteracting 

action in Lohmann 1992a. 

5. Baron’s (1968) analysis of political action is based on an 
exogeneously given functional relationship between the prob- 
regulator reneges on a commitment made to a 

ted firm and the amount of political action taken by the 
firm and a consumer interest group. DeNardo proposes that a 
regime collapses if the percentage of the population mobilized 
against the regime exceeds an exogeneously given “revolu- 
tionary threshold” (1985, 101). 

6. The case of n even is an easy extension that does not 
qualitatively affect the results. 

7. One possible extension of the model would allow for 


8. The assumption of uniform priors is not crucial for the 


9. The specific assumptions about the location of the two 
policies are not crucial for the analysis; the same holds for the 
about the distributions of the states of the world 

and the individuals’ blise paints. Policy decisions are often 
binary, focusing on the choice between the status quo and a 
distinct policy alternative. I examine the case where political 
action affects the 


10. The models I develop here and in Lohmann 1992b 


compete in a maj tule election. Based on the information 
revealed through action, the two candidates form an 
inference about policy preferences of a majority and 


constrained to choose either the status quo (œw = 0) or the 
policy alternative (œ = 1) and is committed to implement the 
chosen policy if elected. Next, each voter chooses whether to 
vote in favor of the status quo candidate (» = 0) or for the 
candidate who is committed to the policy alternative (x = 1). 
I assume that the Incumbent has an advantage: the individu- 
als vote in favor of the incumbent if they are indifferent 
between the two candidates (which if the candidates 
choose identical positions). The t and the challenger 
have identical utility functions: 


Signaling Model of Political Action 


a 
1 if Dv, 2=(n + 1y2and ø= 1 


1m1 


or if Dy, < (n + 1Y2 and o, = 0 
1m1] 


0 otherwise, 


where the voters are indexed by subecript i, the candidates, 
by subscript j. One equilibrium of this model would have the 
ee a 
in the election, while the would commit to the 
other policy. Interestingly, individuals would not have incen- 
tives to take political action in order to influence the candi- 
reali nie Dine ead. 
will be ted by one candidate in equilibrium. 
individ: Sout eke suena athe sce an 
influence the election outcome. 

The existence of the Incumbency advantage is crucial for the 
“polarized” positioning of the candidates. If no candidate has 
an advantage, then the candidates would both choose the 
A EA eee G eae ee 
this case, the voters would be t between the two 
candidates; and no individual would have incentives to take 
political action to influence the vote. Instead, individuals 
would take action to influence the candidates’ taking. 

11. For simplicity, I assume that the of observ- 
ing an event of type o = 0 or g = 1 is perfectly correlated with 
the state of the world s. The assumption of perfect correlation 
is not crucial for the results. 

12. In Lohmann 1992a, I discuss an extension of the model 


in which individuals can choose between sending one (or 
both) of the “I am type o = 0” and “I am type o = 
1” and sending a 


13. The model is easily extended to have the political leader 
privately observe one or more draws of the signal o, with no 
qualitative change m the results. Moreover, the model could 

to allow for an additional source of uncertain 
ear which the pole leader has ee Priis ee 
information. 

14. This refinement has the advantage of being both simple 
and plausible. The refinement is not identical to, or Implied 
by, any of the standard refinements in the literature (e.g., 
Banks and Sobel 1987; Cho and Kreps 1987). One motivation 
for my refinement js that individuals might make mistakes 
(Selten 1975); that is, some individuals might not follow their 

to take action or abstain. In 
principle, the model could be modified to allow for mistakes. 
However, I conjecture that this extension would add another 
layer of uncertainty without qualitatively changing the re- 
sults. For stmplictty, I prefer to refine the concept 
by imposing an ad hoc restriction on the political leader’s 
out-of-equilbriym beefs. The motivation for refinements of 
E E place restrictions on players’ out- 

beliefs is generally ad hoc (Kreps 1989). 

E This result ıs related to Milgrom and Roberts's (1986) 
finding that information contributed by interested parties is 
discounted. In a different setting, Calvert (1985) shows that a 
superior may be more if a subordinate who is 
known to be biased against an alternative recommends that 
this alternative be chosen. 

16. This result is related to Crawford and Sobel’s (1985) 
result that “cheap talk” is less informative when the canflict of 
interest between the communicating parties is severe. 

17. An equilibrium with a strictly positive expected number 
of political actions is necessarily characterized by 8, < & if it is 
commonly understood that an individual who takes political 
action wishes to convey the message “I am type o = 1.” 
Otherwise, the that the polttcal leader shifts 
policy would be decreasing m the number of political actions, 
m. In this case, individuals for whom the equilibrium pre- 
scription is to take political action because they expect to 
benefit from a policy shift would have incentives to deviate 
from their lum strategy. 
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18. This result is consistent with the analysis of individual 
incentives to contribute to the provision of a public good (in 
this case, information) at a private cost (Palfrey and Rosenthal 
1984). 

19. Recent signaling models of interest group activity and 
lobbying are provided in Ainsworth and Sened 1991; Ball 
1991; Rasmusen 1991; and Austen-Smith and Wright 1990. 
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SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION OF TARGET POPULATIONS: 
IMPLICATIONS FOR POLITICS AND POLICY 


ANNE SCHNEIDER Arizona State University 


HELEN INGRAM University of Arizona 


e argue that the social construction of target populations is an important, albeit 
overlooked, political phenomenon that should take its place in the study of public policy by 
political scientists. The theory contends that social constructions influence the policy 
agenda and the selection of policy tools, as well as the rationales that legitimate policy choices. 
Constructions become embedded in policy as messages that are absorbed by citizens and affect their 
orientations and participation. The theory is important because it helps explain why some groups are 
advantaged more than others independently of traditional notions of political power and how policy 


designs reinforce or alter such advantages. An understanding 


of social constructions of target 


populations augments conventional hypotheses about the PIS of policy change, the determina- 
tion of beneficiaries and losers, the reasons for differing levels and types of participation among target 


groups, and the role of policy in democracy. 


ontem political scientists consider many 

variables to be significant political phenomena 

that previously were viewed either as irrele- 
vant or as the proper domain of another discipline. 
The importance of gender in understanding political 
behavior and the role of money and media in politics 
are examples. Aiigugh the question of who benefits 
or loses from policy has long been interesting to 
political science, most other dimensions of policy 
designs have been considered the purview of econo- 
mists, lawyers, and other specialists. With the emer- 
gence of po policy as a major subfield of political 
science, however, attention has turned to new as- 
pects of the policy process, such as agenda setting, 
formulation, implementation, and co ences, 
(Arnold 1990; Ingram and Schneider 1991; Kingdon 
1984; Lipsky and Smith 1989; Mazmanian and Sabat- 
ier 1983; Rose 1991; Smith and Stone 1988; Pressman 
and Wildavsky 1973) as well as additional elements of 
policy design, such as goals, tools, rules and target 
populations (Ingram and Schneider 1992; Linder and 
Peters 1985; Ostrom 1990; Schneider and Ingram 
1990a, 1990b; Stone 1988). We argue that the social 
construction of target populations is an important, 
albeit overlooked, Bolitical henomenon that should 
take its place in the study of public policy by political 
scientists. 

The social construction of target populations refers 
to the cultural characterizations or popular images of 
the persons or groups whose behavior and well-being 
are affected by public policy. These characterizations 
are normative and evaluative, portraying ups in 
positive or negative terms throu lic lan- 
guage, metaphors, and stories (Ed 1964, 1988). 
A great deal has been written (mostly by sociologists) 
about social constructions of social problems (Best 
1989; S r and Kitsuse 1987). The more specific 
topic of social construction of target populations is 
important to political science because it contributes to 


studies of a ae setting, legislative behavior, and 
policy formulation and design, as well as to studies of 
citizen orientation, conception of citizenship, and 
style of participation. 

Our theory contends that the social construction of 
target populations has a powerful influence on public 
officials and shapes both the policy agenda and the 
actual design of policy. There are strong pressures for 
Por officials to provide beneficial policy to power- 

, positively constructed target populations and to 
devise punitive, punishment-oriented policy for neg- 
atively constructed groups. Social constructions be- 
come embedded in policy as messages that are ab- 
sorbed by citizens and affect their orientations and 
participation patterns. Policy sends messages about 
what government is sup to do, which citizens 
are mein (and which not), and what kinds of 
attitudes and participatory patterns are appropriate 
in a democratic society. Different target populations, 
however, receive quite different messages. Policies 
that have detrimental impacts on, or are ineffective in 
solving important problems for, certain types of tar- 
get Popa Anona may not uce citizen 1 een tab 
directed toward policy ge darren be e messages 
received by these target populations encourage with- 
drawal or passivity. Other target populations, how- 
ever, receive messages that encourage them to com- 
bat policies detrimental to them through various 
avenues of political participation. 

The theory is important because it hel 
why some groups are advantaged more ye others 
independently of traditional notions of political 
power and how policy designs can reinforce or alter 
such advantages. Further, Bie theory resolves some 
long-standing puzzles political scientists have en- 
countered in attempting to answer Lasswell’s ques- 
tion, “Who gets hab when, and how?” (Lasswell 
1936). The theory returns public policy to center-stage 
in the study of politics, offering an alternative that 
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goes beyond both the pluralist and the microeco- 
nomic perspectives. 


THE SOCIAL CONSTRUCTION OF 
TARGET POPULATIONS 


A theory that connects social constructions of target 
populations to other political phenomena needs def- 
initions of target populations and of social construc- 
tions, an explanation of how social constructions 
influence public officials in choosing the agendas and 
designs of policy, and an explanation of how policy 
agendas and designs influence the political orienta- 
tions and participation patterns of target populations. 


Conceptualizing Targets and Constructions 

Target population is a concept from the policy design 
literature that directs attention to the fact that policy 
is purposeful and attempts to achieve goals by Wee 
ing people’s behavior (see our earlier work, Ingram 
and Schneider 1991). Policy sets forth problems to be 
solved or goals to be achieved and identifies the 
people whose behavior is linked to the achievement 
of desired ends. Behavioral change is sought by 
enabling or coercing people to do things they would 
not have done otherwise. By specifying eligibility 
criteria, po. Ce ee of target pop- 
ulations. Such groups may or may not have a value- 
based cultural image, however. Therefore, they may 
or may not carry out any social construction. 

The social construction of a target population refers 
to (1) the recognition of the shared charaeterlatics that 
distinguish a target population as socially meaning- 
ful, and (2) the attribution of specific, valence-ori- 
ented values, symbols, and images to the character- 
istics. Social constructions are about 

particular groups of people that have been created by 
pots, culture, socialization, history, the media, 
terature, religion, and the like. Positive construc- 
tions include images such as “deserving,” “intelli- 
gent,” “honest,” “public-spirited,” and so forth. 
Negative constructions include images such as “un- 
deserving,” “stupid,” “dishonest,” and “selfish.” 
There are a wide variety of evaluative dimensions, 
both positive and negative, that can be used to 
portray groups. 

Social constructions are often conflicting and sub- 
ject to contention. Policy directed at persons whose 
income falls below the official poverty level identifies 
wed a set of persons. The social constructions 

d portray them as disadvantaged people whose 
gated is not their fault or as lazy persons who are 

efitting from other peoples’ hard work. On the 
other hand, not all target populations even have a 
well-defined social construction. Motor vehicle poli- 
cies identify automobile drivers as a target popula- 
tion; but these ms have no particular social 
construction, at this time. Policies directed at drunk 
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drivers or teenage drivers, however, have identified a 
subset that carries a negative valence. 

The actual social constructions of target groups, as 
well as how widely shared the constructions are, are 
matters for empirical analysis. Social constructions of 
target populations are measurable, empirical, phe- 
nomena. Data can be generated by the study of texts, 
such as legislative histories, statutes, guidelines, 
speeches, media coverage, and analysis of the sym- 
bols contained therein. Social constructions also can 
be ascertained from interviews or surveys of policy- 
makers, media representatives, members of the gen- 
eral public, and persons within the target group 
itself. 

One of the major contentions of some social con- 
structionists (sometimes called strict-constructionists) 
is that there is no objective reality but only the 
construction itself (Spector and Kitsuse 1987, J. 
Schneider 1985). Those who make this argument 
contend that research should focus on the construc- 
tions, not on the reasons the constructions have 
arisen or how constructions differ from objective 
reality. The point of view adopted here, however, is 
more like that expreased Edelman (1988) and 
Collins (1989). rates populations are assumed to 
have boundaries that are empirically verifiable (in- 
deed, policies create these empirical boundaries) and 
to exist within objective conditions even though 
those conditions are subject to multiple evaluations. 
One of the important issues for analysis is to under- 
stand how social constructions emerge from objective 
conditions and how each changes. 


Social Constructions and Elected Officials 


Research has uncovered a number of important mo- 
tivations for elected officials (Arnold 1990; Kelman 
1987; Kingdon 1984). Two of the most important are 
KE er public policies that will assist in their 

ection and that will be effective in addressing 
widely acknowledged public problems. Social con- 
structions are relevant for both of these consider- 
ations. 

Social constructions become part of the reelection 
calculus when public officials anticipate the reaction 
of the target population itself to the policy and also 
anticipate the reaction of others to whether the target 
group should be the beneficiary (or loser) for a partic- 
ular policy proposal (Wilson 1986). Thus, the electoral 
implication of a policy proposal depends partly on 
the power of the target population itself (construed as 
votes, wealth, and propensity of the group to mobi- 
lize for action) but also on the extent to which others 
will ld hel or disapprove of the policy’s being 
i toward a particular target. 

The convergence of power and social constructions 
creates four types of target populations, as layed 
in Figure 1. Advantaged groups are perceived to be 
PEE and positively constructed, such as the 

y and business. Contenders, such as unions 
and the rich, are powerful but negatively con- 
structed, usually as undeserving. Dependents might 
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FIGURE 1 


Social Constructions and Political Power: Types of 
Target Populations 


Constructions 
Positive Negative 


Advantaged Contenders 
The elderty The rich 
Business Big unkbns 
Veterans Minorities 
Cultural elites 
Moral majority 


Deviants 
Criminals 
Drug addicts 
Communists 
. Flag burners 
Gangs 


Scientists 





include children or mothers and are considered to be 
politically weak, but they carry generally positive 
constructions. Deviants, such as criminals, are in the 
worst situation, since they are both weak and nega- 
tively constructed. Public officials find it to their 
advantage to provide beneficial p to the advan- 
taged groups who are both Sal and positively 
constru as “deserving” because not only will the 
group itself respond favorably but others will ap- 
prove of the beneficial policy s being conferred on 
deserving people. Si y, public officials com- 
monly inflict pe on negatively constructed 
groups who little or no power, because th et 
need fear no electoral retaliation from the group i 
and the general public approves of punishment for 
groups that it has constructed negatively. Figure 1 
shows other examples of how a hypothetical elected 
official might array a variety of target populations 
within these dimensions. 

Some social constructions may remain constant 
over a long period of time, as ‘have the ailing 
constructions of criminals or communists; but others 
are subject to continual debate and manipulation. For 
instance, persons with AIDS are constructed by some 
as deviants, little better than criminals who are being 

hed through disease for their sins. The identi- 
cation of children, hemophiliacs, heterosexuals, and 
Magic Johnson as victims, however, has made possi- 
ble a different construction. Public officials realize 
that aa groups can be identified and described so 
to ence the social construction. Hence, a great 
deal of the political maneuvering in abe establishment 
of policy agendas and in the ee licy pertains 
to the specification of the pools tions and the 
eype of muge that anbe caid cep ben 

Social constructions may become so widely shared 

that they are extremely difficult to refute even by the 
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small number of persons who might disagree with 
them. Other constructions, however, are in conten- 
tion. Officials develop maps of t populations 
based on both the stereotypes they themselves hold 
and those they believe to prevail among that segment 
of the public likely to become important to them. 
Competing officials champion different constructions 
of the same groups. Some view minorities as op- 
pressed po n tions and argue for policies appropri- 
ate to dependent people, whereas others portray 
minorities as powerful special interests and not de- 
path of government aid. Political debates may lead 
el officials to make finer and finer distinctions, 
thereby subdividing a ee group into those 
who are deserving and who are not. Immigra- 
tion poli eee for por a distinguishes among illegal 
aliens, t workers, those seeking asy- 
lum, and highly skil illed workers who receive waivers. 
There has been no research on the social construc- 
tions of target populations from the perspective of 
elected officials; thus, there is no way to speculate on 
how Figure 1 actually should be drawn and how 
much agreement there would be about the placement 
of various groups. > 

Public officials are sensitive not only to power and 
social construction but also to from the 
public and from professionals to produce effective 
public policies (Arnold 1990; Kelman 1987; Quade 
1982). Public officials must explain and justify their 
policy positions to the electorate by articulating a 
vision of the public interest and then showing how a 
proposed policy is logically connected to these widely 
shared public values (Arnold 1990; Habermas 1975; 
Offe 1985). They need to have a believable causal 
logic connecting the various aspects of the policy 
design to desired outcomes. 

Social constructions of target populations become 
important in the policy effectiveness calculus because 
elected officials have to pay attention to the logical 
connection between the target groups and the goals 
that might be achieved. Elected officials may empha- 
size some goals rather than others because target 
populations that they wish to benefit or burden have 
credible linkages to the goals (Edelman 1988; King- 
don 1984). On the other hand, elected officials are 
able to construct several different policy logics for 
almost any problem they wish to solve. For example, 
most would agree that reduction in the infant mor- 
tality rate in the United States is a worthy 
However, to achieve this, the United States could 
provide direct health care benefits to high-risk preg- 
nant women, it could mandate reductions in carcin- 
ogens that presumably increase risk, or it could 
criminalize drug and alcohol use by pregnant 
women. All of these could be justified as contributing 
to a reduced infant mortality rate; but they have very 
different implications for target populations, espe- 
cially pregnant women who could either be the 
beneficiary of the policy or could bear exceptional 
costs because of it. Economic vitality is another ex- 
ample of a widely shared public goal for which a 
credible case could be made for policies that serve 
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FIGURE 2 


Variations in How Policy Treats Target 
Populations: Allocation of Benefits and Burdens 
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widely divergent interests. Some policy options 
would give direct benefits to jobless or low-income 

, whereas other options would redistribute 
wealth to the poor, thereby increasing demand for 
products. Others would o tax breaks, loans, or 
outright grants to the owners of businesses to in- 
crease their competitive position or to entice them to 
move into a location (or to retain those who are 
threatening to leave). In almost any policy area there 
are multiple logics that involve different target pop- 
ulations and/or different roles for target groups. 
Thus, even when public officials are pursuing widely 
held public interest goals, they are commonly able to 
provide benefits to powerful, positively constructed 
groups and burdens to less powerful, negatively 
constructed ones. 


Benefits, Burdens, and Target Populations 


The dynamic interaction of power and social con- 
structions leads to a distinctive pattern in the alloca- 
tion of benefits and burdens to the different types of 
target groups (Figure 2). The front of the box shows 
how benefits are allocated, and the back shows the 
allocation of burdens. Benefits are expected to be- 
come oversubscribed to advantaged populations (i.e., 
these groups will receive more beneficial policy than 
is warranted either in terms of policy effectiveness or 
representativeness), whereas dependents and devi- 
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ants will receive too little beneficial policy. Burdens 
will become oversubscribed especially to deviants 
and undersubscribed to the advantaged groups. For 
public officials to realize their ambitions of reelection 
and the development of effective, public-oriented 
policy, they have to take into account not only the 

wer and social constructions of target populations 
Pat also the logical connection of the potential target 
groups to the goals. Most of the time, public officials 
try to bring these three factors into congruence. It is 
important to notice that congruence is possible only 
in two segments of the policy box shown in Figure 2. 
One is to provide beneficial policy to powerful, 
positively viewed groups who are logically connected 
to an important darn ta ss The second area of 
congruence is found at the back of the box: to provide 
punishment policies to negatively constructed, pow- 
erless groups, who are linked logically to a broader 
public ose. All other areas produce noncongru- 
ence of some type. 

Powerful segments of the population who also 
have relatively consensual positive social construc- 
tions (the advantaged groups) have considerable con- 
trol and will fin ey ee ee 
legislative agendas. They will the recipient of 
much beneficial.policy. Advantaged groups have the 
resources and capacity to shape their own construc- 
tions and to combat attempts that would portray 
them negatively. The easiest problems for elected 
officials to address will be those for which advan- 
taged segments of the population are the logical 
recipients of beneficial policy. These groups will 
receive beneficial policy, however, even if the causal 
linkages to some ostensible common or public pur- 
pose lack credibility or are entirely absent. The ad- 
vantaged groups will often be chosen as first-order 
(proximate) targets even when others would be more 
logical or efficient. Direct government subsidies to 
large corporations, for example, have been granted 
by governments for the ostensible purpose of increas- 
ing the number of jobs in the community, although 
such funds may have created more jobs if directed 
toward public-sector agencies with lower manage- 
ment ies and overhead. Beneficial policy for the 
advantaged groups will be oversubscribed in the 
sense that there will be more positive rules and more 
expenditures in this area than can be justified either 
on technical grounds of policy effectiveness or on 
representational grounds of policy responsiveness 
that is proportional to the group's size and other 
political resources. 

The attractiveness of policy directed toward pow- 
erless people with negative images (the deviants) is 
surprisi Ce ees un- 
ished and have almost no control over the agenda or 
the designs. Policies will be high on the legislative 
agenda, especially during election campaigns. Nega- 
tively constructed powerless groups will usually be 
proximate Me Peers policy, and the 
extent of ens will be greater (oversubscribed) 
than is needed to achieve effective results. The neg- 
ative social constructions make it likely that these 
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groups will often receive burdens even when it is 
illogical from the perspective of policy effectiveness. 
The highly predictable popularity of tough criminal 
justice statutes over which deviants have no control, 
such as the 1991 federal crime bill, are vivid illustra- 
tions of the political attractiveness on Ponne 
directed at powerless, negatively viewed groups. 

Important public issues do not always permit 
elected officials to find congruence among social 
constructions, wer, and logical connections to 
goals; and problems cannot always be solved so 
straightforwardly. Many officials care about out- 
comes and fear wid ad public reaction against 
ineffective policy, lack of attention to important prob- 
lems, and too much favoritism to special interests. 
They may confront these contradictions throug 
strenuous efforts to keep such issues off the agen 
or they may manipulate the image of target groups in 
an effort to change their social construction. In some 
instances, they simply bear the political costs of 
inflicting burdens on positively viewed ps or 
granting benefits to those who are negatively viewed. 
Not uncommonly, public officials engage in private 
politics or outright deception. 

The case of powerful but negatively viewéd Nap 
(the contenders) presents numerous problems. Pub 
officials will prefer policy that grants benefits noticed 
only by members of the target groups and largely 
hidden from everyone else. They will prefer policies 


Re the public ma media believe inflict ens on 
, negativ ups but that actually have few, 
if aniy, negative arn Contenders have sufficient 


control to blunt the imposition of burdens but not 
enough power to gain much in terms of visible 
benefits. Statutes directed toward these contending 
groups will be complex and vague. It may be difficult 
to discern from the statute who the policy favors or 
hinders because discretion and responsibility will 
often be passed on to lower-level agencies and gov- 
ernments. Context will become especially important. 
For example, policy characteristics for contending 
groups may depend on the extent of media and 
public attention, as well as variation in the cohesive- 
ness and activity of the target group. During times of 
low public attention and high levels of group activity, 
policy will tend to be beneficial, although relatively 
low in visibility and still undersu in terms of 
what might be needed to actually solve particular 

roblems. When public attention increases (as it is 
likely to do when an unpopular group is cohesive and 
active), then policy may shift more toward the bur- 
densome side. 

For the dependent groups, such as children or 
mothers, officials want to appear to be aligned with 
their interests; but their lack of political power makes 
it difficult to direct resources toward them. Symbolic 

licies permit elected leaders to show great concern 

t relieve them of the need to allocate resources. 
Policies in this area tend to be left to lower levels of 
government or to the private sector. The benefits 
dependents receive are passed down by other agents, 
and dependents have little control over the design of 
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the policies. In the United States, women and chil- 
dren have dominated this category, with women 
moving more toward a position of power (and less 
positively viewed) as they have become more orga- 
nized and more active in the economic sector; and 
people in these groups have been viewed as the 
responsibility of families, churches, and the private 
sector. Feminist writers, in fact, view the artificial 
separation of the public and private spheres as one of 
the key problems faced by women in advanced 
industrial democracies (Jagger 1983). 

Another type of noncongruence occurs when leg- 
islators are See to inflict regulations or costs 
on powerful, popular ps. These situations also 
will be indertabectibed and highly contentious. For 
example, it is difficult to generate support for burden- 
some regulations of positively viewed businesses 
because the proximate target groups will oppose the 
policies vigorously and argue that the chain of effects 
is not likely to produce the desired results anyway; or 
they may argue that other groups are more logical 
targets and would have a greater impact and if 
chosen. The secon: or remote groups that 
will presumably benefit from the regulations may not 
provide as much support as expected, because of the 
uncertainty that the cause-and-effect logic within the 
policy is correct (Arnold 1990). In a similar way, it is 
difficult for elected leaders to provide beneficial pol- 
icy to the powerless, negatively viewed groups (such 
as providing rehabilitation programs for criminals), 
despite the fact that these policies may be more 
effective than those that avon punishment or may 
be less costly than the death penalty, given the 
extensive appeals that ensue. The electoral costs are 
extensive, as it is a simple matter to accuse a public 
official of being “soft on crime.” Much of the benefi- 
cial policy achieved by the powerless, negatively 
constructed target groups has been through court 
actions and court mandates to ensure their rights. 


Social Constructions and Policy Tools 


The emerging literature on policy design emphasizes 
that the attributes of statutes, guidelines, implemen- 
tation structures, and direct service delivery pro- 
cesses are important to an understanding of the 
policy process. There is considerable interest in why 
some designs are chosen, rather than others, and 
what differences these choices make in policy impacts 
on target populations 1990; Ingram and 
Schneider 1991; Linder and Peters 1985; Lipsky and 
Smith 1989; Salamon and Lun 1989; Schneider and 
Ingram 1990a; Smith and Stone 1988). The theory 
advanced here contends that some elements of de- 
sign ( y the policy tools and the policy ration- 
ales) will differ depending on the social construction -- 
and oo power of the target po oe der 

Policy tools refer to the aspects o policy intended 
to motivate the target populations to comply with 
policy or to utilize po ey el opportunities (Schneider 
and Ingram 1990b). For paupa that are constructed 
as deserving, intelligent, and public-spirited (as we 
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expect the Poe oe viewed groups to be), 
the policy tools emphasize capacity ding, 


inducements, and techniques that enable the target 
population to learn about the results of its behavior 
and take appropriate action on a voluntary basis. 
When delivering beneficial policy to the advantaged 
groups, certain types of capacity-building tools are 
to be commonly used, especially direct 
provision of such resources as entitlements or non- 
income-tested subsidies, and also of free information, 
training, and technical assistance. The political pay- 
offs for providing beneficial policy to these groups is 
such that outreach programs will be common: the 
agencies will seek out all eligible persons and encour- 
age them to utilize the policy opportunities that have 
been made available (Ingram and Schneider 1991). 

When burdens, rather than benefits, are directed at 
the advantaged groups, the tools will be less predict- 
able and more li to change; but self-regulation 
that entrusts the group to learn from its own behavior 
and voluntarily take actions to achieve policy goals 
will be preferred, along with positive inducements. 
When these are not effective in inducing the desired 
behavior, policies may shift toward “standards and 
charges,” which do not stigmatize the ae 
for its activities but simply attempt to 
certain actions (such as pollution) by charging for i 
Sanctions and force are not likely to be used in 
connection with powerful, positively viewed groups. 

Policy tools for dependent groups (such as mothers 
or children) are expected to be somewhat different. 
Subsidies will be given, but eligibility requirements 
often involve labeling and stigmatizing recipients. 
Subsidies to farmers do not require income tests, for 
example; but college students must prove that they 
are needy and without resources. Outreach programs 
will be less common, and many programs will require 
clients to present themselves to the agency in order to 
receive benefits. Welfare programs even for persons 
perceived as deserving, such as college students, the 
disabled, or the unemployed, usually do not seek out 
eligible persons but rely on those who are eligible to 
make their case to the agency itself. 

Symbolic and hortatory tools will commonly be 
used for dependent groups even when the pervasive- 
ness of the problem would suggest that more direct 
intervention is needed. Groups in the dependent 
category will not usually be encouraged or given 
oe ead to devise their own solutions to problems but 

have to rely on agencies to help them. For 
example, battered women still must on 
the police for assistance, rather than having self-help 
organizations that are eligible as direct recipients for 
government grants. 

Another policy tool, the use of authority (defined 
as statements that grant permission, prohibit action, 
. or require action) will be more common than with the 
powerful, positively viewed groups, because d - 
dents are not considered as self-reliant. The so-called 
gag rule imposed by the Bush administration that 
prohibited family planning clinic personnel from pro- 
viding information about abortion even when asked 
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directly was an example of the more paternalistic 
attributes of policy directed at dependent popula- 
tions. Information tools are likely to be used, even 
when direct resources are needed (as in AIDS pre- 
vention programs). Public officials simply do not like 
to spend money on powerless groups and will use 
other tools whenever le. 

The dominant tools for deviants (the target popu- 
lations whose constructions place them in the pow- 
erless, negatively viewed part of the matrix) are 

to be more coercive and often involve sanc- 
tions, force, and even death. In contrast with the 
kinds of regulations used when advantaged A sal fed 
tions are burdened, groups constructed as 
will be, at worst, incarcerated or executed. At best, 
they will be left free but denied information, discour- 
from organizing, and subjected to the authority 
others—including experts—rather than helped to 
fon their own self-regulatory hae AEA For 
example, gangs are more likely to be punished for 
congregating than encouraged to direct their energy 
toward constructive activities. 

When beneficial policies are directed at deviant 
groups, such as rehabilitation programs, they ordi- 
narily attempt to change the person through author- 
itarian means, rather than attack the structural Por 
lems that are the basis of the problem itself. g 
diversion programs, for example, will usually require 
attendance and drug testing, and threaten e 
pants with heavy penalties for failure to comply 
the rules. 


Social Constructions and Policy Rationales 


Rationales are important elements of policy desi esign 
because they serve to legitimate policy goals, 
choice of target populations, and policy’ tools. As 
Habermas and Offe have noted, modern govern- 
ments have a legitimation crisis and must explain 
why democracies concentrate wealth and power in 
the hands of the few rather than the many (Habermas 
1975; Offe 1985). Governments attempt to resolve this 
crisis through legitimation rationales that explain 
how policies serve common rather than inter- 
ests (in spite of ap ces). Rationales justify the 
agenda, policy , selection of tions, 
and the tools chosen. The kinds of rationales differ 
depending upon the social construction of the target 
population and can be used either to perpetuate or to 
change social constructions. 

For powerful, positively viewed groups, the ration- 
ales will commonly feature the group’s instrumental 
links to the achievement of important public pur- 
poses, currently conceptualized in terms of national 
defense and economic competitiveness. Justice-ori- 
ented rationales (e.g., equality, equity, need, and 
rights) will be less common for this group. Efficiency 
as a means for achieving the instrumental goals of 
policy will be emphasized as the reason for the 
selection of particular target groups and particular 
tools. For example, federal science and technology 
policy, which distributes more than $75 billion annu- 
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ally to large corporations and universities, is justified 
on the grounds of national defense and/or economic 
competitiveness. The groups chosen are said to be an 
efficient mechanism for ensuring the United States 
maintains its technological edge vis-a-vis other coun- 
tries. 

Similar rationales are used even when burdens are 
being distributed. The close association of the welfare 
of these groups with the public interest is not chal- 
lenged. Instead, groups may be told that they are not 
being made relatively worse off, compared with their 
competitors and that all will gain in the long run. 
Policies to control common-pool resource problems, 
such as water and air, usually claim that it will protect 
the resource for everyone and that the regulations 
will prevent a single firm within their group from 
gaining advantages and depleting the resource. In 
those cases where it is impossible to construe a 
burden as a benefit, then the rationale may claim that 
it is technically unavoidable if the common-interest 
goals (e.g., national defense) are to be served. The 
burden impinges on everyone, and it is not practical 
to make an exception for the advantaged groups. The 
advantaged are not being singled out, and they are 
sacrificing for the public good. 

For contending groups (those that are powerful but 
have negative constructions), the rationale is sharply 
different, depending on whether they are receiving 
benefits or burdens. When they are receiving costs, 
the lic rationale will overstate the magnitude of 
the en and will construe it as a correction for 
their greed or excessive power. On the other hand, 
private communications may suggest that the burden 
is not excessive or will have little impact. In situations 
where the burden is real, the group may be led to 
believe that they did not have enough power or made 
errors in their strategies. They may be told that the 

licy was inevitable once public attention was di- 
rected to their privileged, powerful position. When 
contending groups receive benefits, the rationales 
will understate the magnitude of the gain, which is 
made easier because the gains often are cloaked as 
procedures that enable the group to have privileged 
access to lower-level cies or governments where 
the elected officials will not be held accountable for 
the groups’ gains. When the benefits are obvious and 
can credibly be linked to instrumental goals, such as 
national defense, ents will be made that it 
would not be possible to achieve the goal without 
also benefiting the group. 

Rationales a providing beneficial policy to pow- 
erless groups seem to emphasize justice-oriented 
legitimations, rather than instrumental ones. During 
the past two decades, the interests of dependent 
populations have seldom been associated with im- 
portant national purposes. The association of justice- 
oriented rationales to dependent populations seems 
to hold even when a case can be made linking the 
policy to national goals such as economic develop- 
ment or national defense. Education is a good exam- 
ple. In spite of strenuous mean) educators to claim 
that education is the fundamental basis for economic 
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competitiveness (and in spite of the logic of this 
position), political leaders in the 1980s tended to 
ignore this connection. Public education has been 
justified in terms of equal opportunities—a rationale 
that currently does not carry the same status as 
instrumental ones. The values of American society 
simply seem to favor instrumental goals over justice- 
oriented goals. It may be the case that instrumental 
goals are given primacy mainly because this permits 
policy to continue distributing benefits to those who 
are more powerful. Similarly, elected officials may 
not want to use instrumental justifications for policies 
that benefit less a ee ple, even when it 
would be Besfectly los ria to dee so, as this would then 
require larger expenditures on such groups. Benefits 
conferred on negatively viewed powerless groups, 
such as criminals, are frequently argued as unavoid- 
able in order to protect important constitutional prin- 
ciples that co rights on everyone. Sometimes 
claims will be made, however, that beneficial policies 
(e.g., rehabilitation for criminals) are efficient mech- 
anisms for achieving public safety. This argument is 
difficult to sustain, however, because the public be- 
lieves that these people deserve to be punished and 
that rehabilitation policies will not work to reduce 
crime. Part of the social construction of these groups 
is that they respond mainly to punishment. 
Burdens for powerless groups who are positively 
constructed, such as children, may be justified as an 
efficient mechanism to Pes the a from 
harm or to achieve For powerful 
groups, choices are ed oniy when there is no 
other way to achieve certain goals. Persons in the 
powerful groups are constructed as intelligent and 
able to make good choices. Powerless groups are not 
usually constructed this way but are viewed as need- 
ing direction. “For her own good” is a common 
reason given for incarcerating girls who have run 
away from home or who are living with a boyfriend. 
Child labor laws that removed choices from children 
and their families were done to protect the children. 


Messages, Orientations, and Participation 


The agenda, tools, and rationales of policy impart 
messages to target populations that inform them of 
their status as citizens and how they and people like 
themselves are likely to be treated by government. 
Such information becomes internalized into a concep- 
tion of the meaning of citizenship that influences 
their orientations toward pe and their par- 
ticipation. Policy teaches lessons about the type of 
groups people belong to, what o deserve from 
government, and what is ed of them. The 
messages indicate whether the problems of the target 
population are legitimate ones kr government atten- 
tion, what kind of game politics is (public-spirited or _ 
the pursuit of private interests), and who usually 
wins 


Citizens encounter and began the messages 
not only through observation of politics and media 
coverage but also through their , personal ex- 
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TABLE 1 
Policy Design Impacts on Different Target Populations 
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TYPES OF TARGET POPULATIONS 





TYPES OF IMPACTS ADVANTAGED 


CONTENDERS 


DEVIANTS 


DEPENDENTS 





Messages 
Personal 


"Your” problems are 


Govemment should treat 
you 
Orlentations 
Toward goverment 
Toward own Interests 


good, Intelligent 
Important public 
problems 


with respect 


Toward other's claims 
on government 
Toward political game 


Participation 
Mobilization potential 

for conventional forms 
(voting, Interest 
groups) 

for disruptive forms 
(strikes, riots) 

for private provisions 
of services 


Interaction 


periences with por policy. These experiences tell 
them whether they are viewed as “clients” by gov- 
ernment and bureaucracies or whether they are 
treated as objects. Experience with policy tells people 
whether they are atomized individuals who must 
deal directly with government and bureaucracy to 
press their own claims or participants in a cooperative 
process joining with others to solve problems collec- 
tively for the common good. Citizen orientations 
toward government impinge on their participation 
patterns. 
es messages for the po viewed, 
segments of society are that they are good, 
intelligent people (Table 1). When they receive ben- 
government, it is not a special favor or 
ae of fhoir need but because they are contribut- 
ing to public welfare. For these groups, reliance on 
government is not a signal that they pe ave 
their own problems. Government apee 
to them, and a clear message is Seni (Arou 
and rationales that their interest coincide the es 
public interest. Policies often involve outreach and 
seldom require needs tests; thus the advantaged do 
7 not see themselves as claimants or as dependent on 


~ government. Instead, they are a crucial part of the 


effort to achieve national goals, such as national 
defense or economic vitality. When they are ‘ie 
lated, they examine rationales closely to see wh 


bad 
your own personal 


helpless, needy 


the responsibility of 
the private sector 


with pity 
disinterested passive 
private responsibility 
more Important 


hierarchical and 
elitist 





burdens are equitably allocated and whether their 
sacrifice is truly n for a public purpose. When 
other groups are singled out for benefits, especially 
those who are less pe werful or negatively con- 
structed, they tend to believe that the government is 
on the wrong track. Advantaged groups are quick to 
sense favoritism whenever groups other than them- 
selves receive benefits. 

Advantaged groups are positively oriented toward 
policy and politics, so long as government continues 
to be favorable toward them (which becomes difficult 
in a troubled economy). Experiences with policy 
teach them that government is important, politics is 
usually fair, government can be held ee ep a for 
producing beneficial policy, there are pa or eae a 
mobilizing and supporting government officials. The 
game can be won within the rules. The powerful, 
popular groups are active participants in traditional 
ways, such as voting, interest gro group activity, cam- 
paign contributions and so forth. en policies are 
in ive, especially when there are sustained peri- 
ods of economic problems, they blame government 
rather than themselves and they mobilize for change. 
When government no longer benefits them, these 
groups are likely to organize and devise private 
alternatives to public services, such as private 
schools, security systems, mental health services, 
and so on. And, they object even more strenuously to 
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government regulation or to government providing 
benefits to others. As they increasingly provide ser- 
vices for themselves, they withdraw support for 
government provision of such services to others, 
thereby contributing to an ever-widening in the 
quality of life experienced by the haves and have-nots 
in modern American society. 

Contenders receive different messages. Policy tells 
them that they are powerful, but they will be treated 


with icion rather than respect. Their power is 
meanin only when accompanied by a strategy 
that hide the true effects from lic view. 
Politics is highly contentious; no one will take care of 


them except themselves. Thus, they must use power 
to pursue their own interests. Contenders realize that 
conflict is common. They must be constantly vigilant 
and calculating to insure that government serves 
their ends. They believe that government is not really 
interested in solving problems but in wielding power. 
The difference between the public and private mes- 
sages that government sends to these groups teaches 
them that government is not to be trusted. Private 
power is more important than public interests and 
rationales are simply subterfuge rather than valid 
arguments justifying the distribution of benefits and 
costs. Politics is a corrupt game; winners have suc- 
cessfully used power and may have not stayed within 
the rules of the game. Participation patterns tend 
toward the use of informal means, such as the use of 
influential connections and campaign contributions. 
Participation may disregard the rules or laws; manip- 
ulation and subterfuge are common. 

The messages to dependents are that they are 
powerless, helpless, and needy. Their problems are 
their own, but they are unable to solve them by 
themselves. Policy teaches them that it is not in the 
public's interest to solve their problems, and they get 
attention enly through the generosity of others. To be 
forced to depend u a safety net means one is not 
much of a player. tools and rationales imply that 
government is responsive to them only when the ey 
subject themselves to government and relinquis 
power over their own choices. Income testing and the 
typical requirement that they must apply to the 
agency for benefits (rather than being sought out 
through outreach programs) them to admit 
their dependency status. Even when beneficial policy 
is provided, it is accompanied by labeling and stigma. 
Policy sometimes attempts to overcome negative 
stereotyping by lacing one label with another, 
such as using disabled instead of handicapped, which, 
itself, was used as a replacement for crippled. Unfor- 
tunately, stigma often catches up with the new label. 
2o Sanies a that rely on propaganda and 

effectiveness primarily reinforce the 
Ferala g social constructions. Efforts to reduce the 
HIV by appealing to young black males 
ugh A th figures such as Magic Johnson may 
e image of young blacks as sexually pro- 
o 

The messages result in orientations toward govern- 

ment characterized by disinterest and passivity. In 
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contrast with the advantaged groups, the powerless 
(even when positively constructed) do not see their 
interests as coinciding with an important public i Sis 
and, instead, tend to buy into the idea that 
problems are individual and should be dealt with 
through the private sector. They may view the claims 
of others, especially the powerful advantaged 
groups, as being more legitimate than their own. The 
game of politics is a bureaucratic game where they 
wait in Hne and eventually get what others want 
them to have. Participation is low and conventional, 
but their primary form of interaction with govern- 
ment is as applicants or claimants who are applying 
for services to a bureaucracy. 

Persons who are both powerless and negatively 
constructed will have mainly negative experiences 
with government, but differences in the tools and 
rules will lead to different messages from those 
received by other groups. The dominant messages 
are that the ey are bad people whose behavior consti- 
tutes a problem for others. They can to be 
punished unless they-change their behavior or avoid 
contact with the government. Accordingly, these 
people often fail to claim government benefits for 
which they are eligible. On the other hand, govern- 
ment often is unable to catch them for their misdeeds 
and commonly fails to punish even when individuals 
are apprehended. Thus, government appears to be 
arbitrary and unpredictable. The rule of law and 
justice have no meaning. Orientations will be those of 
angry and oppressed people who have no faith in 
government's fairness or effectiveness. They see 
themselves as alone and as individual players who 
have no chance of winning in a game that they view 
as essentially corrupt. Conventional forms of partici- 
pation such as voting, running for office, and interest 
group activity will be viewed as irrelevant (even if 
they are eligible) because government belon 
someone else. Participation, when it occurs, is li 
to be more disruptive and individualized, such as 
riots and protests. As with the contenders, the devi- 
ants are more inclined to break the rules of participa- 
tion. 


The Dynamics of Social Constructions 
Social constructions are manipulated and used by 


public officials, the media, and the ps them- 
selves. New target groups are created, and images 
are developed for them; old groups are reconfigured 


or new images created. One of the most interesting 

estions is whether inherent contradictions within 

e policy process itself will lead to cyclical patterns of 
corrections in the over- and undersubscription to 
different target groups 

One possibility is that beneficial policy athe 
increasingly oversubscribed to the advantaged” 
groups, with a corresponding decline in resources 
available for policy that actually will be effective in 
achieving lic purposes. Government can be ex- 
pected to continue putting forth justifications claim- 
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ing that providing benefits to advantaged groups 


` serves broader public interests, but the credibility of 


these explanations will decline for several reasons. 
First, personal experiences of ordinary citizens will 
lead many to realize that policy is ineffective in 
solving problems, or important problems are not 
even being addressed, or that the designs of policies 
are illogical and not actually intended to serve the 
stated goals. Personal observation and experience 
will also verify that the democratic image of equality 
is too far at odds with the actual distribution of 
benefits, influence, power, and the like. It becomes 
difficult to continue constructing groups that are 
overly advantaged in a positive light, similarly, it 
becomes difficult to continue pretending that the 
most important goals of society exclude benefits to 
the growing numbers of seriously disadvantaged 
groups, particularly when ordinary citizens encoun- 
ter these people, such as the unemployed, in their 
daily routines. 

In addition to personal experiences, another impe- 
tus for doubting the prevailing rationales may be 
forthcoming from the images portrayed by the media, 
movies, literature, music, and other carriers of social 
constructions. These respond to many stimuli, in- 
cluding the creative imaginations and critical skills of 
artists, writers, journalists, academics, and others. 
Carriers of social constructions may begin to portray 
the advantaged segments as greedy, rather than 
deserving. Dramatic events will often serve as cata- 
lysts for changes in social constructions. When pow- 
erful, positively viewed groups become construed 
negatively, the dynamics of policy change dramati- 
cally. Some of the previously advantaged groups are 
displaced into a negatively constructed group that 
will not be able to garner as much beneficial policy. 
Other groups that were previously negatively con- 
structed or who had not previously exercised power 
proportionate to their size.(because of the social 
constructions) may move into the positively viewed, 
powerful segment. If so, understandings of the pub- 
lic interest may shift to those closer to the interests of 
previously disadvantaged persons. 

The political advantages for inflicting punishment 
upon erleas, negatively viewed groups are so 
great that this area become oversubscribed 
and extended to ever-larger ents of the popula- 
tion. It is likely that certain ate of behavior, such as 
the use of alcohol or other drugs, will be proscribed 
simply because the groups who are heavy users are 
negatively constructed and lack sufficient power to 
oppose the policies. As these prohibited behaviors 


spread to more erful and more positively con- 
structed groups, owever, they will eventually reach 
a number people whose experiences will not 


po them to buy into the messages that they are 

d and undeserving pep When common behav- 
iors of large numbers of ordinary people become 
subject to negative stereotyping and punishment is 
threatened, the expected se naga is unlikely. 
Instead, these groups may to accept the neg- 
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ative social constructions, mobilize, and engage in 
widespread political participation, including conven- 
tional forms, as well as disruptive behavior such as 
demonstrations or riots. The cycles of disruptive 
politics in the United States such as occurred in the 
1930s and 1960s may be explained by this dynamic 


process. 

In a relatively open, democratic society, these phe- 
nomena might paare pendulumlike cycles of policy 
that distribute benefits and burdens to differing seg- 
ments of the population, so that the pe (pre 
enjoyed by the powerful, positively viewed grou 
do not escalate in a linear fashion but are occasio 
pulled back. Similarly, the oppressiveness of pony 
deviant groups may not continually escalate but a 
reverse direction toward more benign postures. 

On the other hand, there may be no inherent 
dynamic that produces a cyclical pattern. Changes 
may be unrelated to the prevailing distribution of 
advantages and, instead, depend upon opportuni- 
ties, unexpected dramatic events, and the skills of 
those who manipulate images and constructions. Still 
a third possibility is that the advantaged continue to 
gain at the expense of others and that more and more 
groups are constructed as deviants and subject to 
punishment. This process is not self-correcting, be- 
cause social constructions become increasingly im- 
portant and difficult to refute (Edelman 1988). Thus, 
they are manipulated and used to build support for 
the increasingly uneven allocation of benefits and 
burdens by government. 


IMPLICATIONS AND APPLICATIONS 


An understanding of social constructions makes im- 
portant contributions to many different issues in 
paa science, three of which will be discussed 

Who benefits and who loses from government 
action? Who participates? and What is the effect of 
policy on democracy? 


Beneficiaries and Losers 


The framework makes an important contribution to 
the issue of which groups benefit from policy— 
why powerful groups do not always win—and offers 
a compelling explanation for the prominent role 
played A punishment in the United States political 
EN deal of research by political scientists 

that policy often reflects the interests of 
powerful constituent groups. Theories of self-inter- 
ested behavior by the ours combined with reelec- 
tion motivations by elected officials offer possible 
explanations. As a number of authors have pointed 
out, however, policy often serves public interests 
(more commonly than is usually acknowledged by 
political sclence), which is far more difficult to explain 
(Arnold 1990; Kelman 1987). Arnold’s theory is that 
public officials develop strategies based on expecta- 
tions of how the lic react and that they 
believe that their opponents and the media can easily 
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arouse the inattentive publics by focusing on policy 
failures or other errors in judgment. Thus, policy 
directed solely to the benefit of powerful grou bn 
could become a major campaign liability. Arnold 
anticipates the importance of social constructions of 
target populations when he notes that Pe litically 
repellent options “also include programs for which 
citizens have little sympathy for the affected groups” 
(1990, 80). Kelman simply asserts that public spirit- 
edness is as important a motivation for behavior as 
self-interest. Thus, elected officials are motivated 
sometimes by self-interest, producing policies bene- 
fiting pow groups in the constituency but some- 
times by public spiritness, producing good public 
policy that serves general interests (Kelman 1987). 

Social constructions make an important contribu- 
tion to these explanations. Social constructions of 
target populations help explain the Kinds of issues 
‘that Taa and media can exploit, namely, any 
policy that confers benefits on negatively constructed 
groups (as is illustrated in the Willy Horton ads) or 
policies that confer burdens on positively constructed 
groups. The tensions created by noncongruity among 

constructions, power, and logical relationships 

create many situations in which elected leaders will 
distribute benefits and burdens outside the dictates of 
power. Furthermore, social constructions are essen- 
tial to an explanation of the ee of punishment, 
which wins no votes among the recipients of punish- 
ment and appears to accomplish few, if any, positive 
purposes. 


Who Participates? 


One of the enduring issues in political science is why 
participation is so low and uneven. Many have 
pointed out that the groups who stand to gain the 
most from political action, such as the poor and 
minorities, often fail to mobilize and, in fact, have the 
lowest rates of participation. Some theorists have 
examined the importance of structural impediments, 
such as voting registration rules; others have empha- 
sized that the typical political agenda may be irrele- 
vant to the disadvantaged groups or that! the disad- 
vantaged may find it difficult to recognize their own 
interests as being sufficiently distinct to warrant ac- 
tive participation (Gaventa 1980; Piven and Cloward 
1988). Some critical theorists have suggested that the 
kee and desires of disadvantaged groups are ma- 
ar a als to sym- 
ake rede rca lea net Be quiescence (Gaventa 1980; 
Luke 1989). ve advanced the theory that 
politics ste tresaarely technical and that gov- 
ernment offers complex, technical explanations for 
policy designs that are beyond the comprehension of 
everyone except the experts (Fischer 1990; Habermas 
1975; Hawkeswork 1988). The result is a depolitiza- 
tion of society and a withdrawal of citizens from 
political discourse and activity. 
The concept of social construction of target popu- 
lations helps explain how and why these linkages 
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occur. Policy is an important variable that shapes 
citizen orientations and perpetuates certain views of 
citizenship that are in turn linked to differential 
participation among groups. Groups portrayed as 
dependents or deviants frequently fail to mobilize or 
to object to the distribution of benefits and burdens 
because they have been stigmatized and labeled by 
the hee oe process itself. They buy into the ideas that 
lems are not public problems, that the goals 
ee ould be most important for them are not the 
most important for the public interest, and that 
government and pag are not remedies for them. 
They do not see themselves as legitimate or effective 
in the public arena, hence their passive styles of. 
participation. In contrast, the advantaged groups are 
reinforced in pursuing their self-interests and in 
believing that what is good for them is good for the 
country. They can marshal their resources and use 
them to gain benefits for themselves, all the while 
portraying themselves as public-spirited. Others do 
not object, and in fact, support such policies, because 
they accept the goals that benefit the a 
groups and believe these groups are deservin TENA 
what they get. Social constructions enhance 
power, whereas it detracts from the power of the 


disadvantaged groups. 


Policy and Democracy 


Social constructions of target EART are crucial 
variables in understanding the complex relationship 
between public policy and democratic governance. 
The theory presented here is an extension of the work 
of Lowi, Wilson, and others who are interested in 
how policy: affects democracy. It offers explanations 
for some of the incorrect predictions from Lowi and 
Wilson’s typologies and implies different prescrip- 
tions about what is needed dior policy to serve dem- 
ocratic roles in society (Barber 1984; Lowi 1964, 1972, 
ga eon 1973, 1986). 
wi popularized the idea that “policy creates 
Se turning political sclence away from its al- 
most exclusive attention to how “politics creates 
policy.” His concern was to identify the attributes of 
policy that encourage affected people (or groups) to 
mobilize, to make their preferences clear, and to 
ensure that policy reflects compromises among com- 
peting interests rather than the influence of a small 
number of elites. Lowi’s typology was based on two 
dimensions: whether the probability of coercion is 
low (benefits distributed) or high (costs distributed) 
and whether pal roel identifies specific targets or 
consists of general rules that impinge on the environ- 
ment of the target groups. These two dimensions 
produce four types of policy—distributive, regulatory, 
redistributive, and constituent—of which only one, 
regulatory, produces political activities resembling an 
open, competitive model of pluralist democracy. All 
the others, he argued, encourage some type of 
elitism. Wilson’s typology also was developed to 
explain how and why t kinds of policies 
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produce different kinds of politics. His typology 
accounted for four types of politics: majoritarian, plu- 
ralist, elitist, and client, depending on whether the 
benefits and costs are concentrated or dispersed 
(Wilson 1986). 

Social constructions add to both these theories in 
several ways. Lowi was especially opposed to distrib- 
utive policy arenas, which are characterized by dis- 
tribution of beneficial policy directly to constituent 
groups, because these tend to produce a pattern of 
mutual noninterference and sub rosa decision mak- 
ing in which only the few participate and only the 
few are served (Lowi 1979). Social constructions add 
to this by explaining why some groups are regularly 
singled out for distributive policy, whereas others are 
not. It is not simply a matter of power, assessed in 
traditional ways such as size, wealth, cohesion, and 
the like. Nor is it simply a matter of concentrated 
benefits and dispersed costs, as Wilson’s typology 
suggests. Distributive policy is most likely to be 
directed at target populations that are both powerful 
and positively constructed. When unpopular groups, 
including those that are powerful, are for 
distributive policy, Lowi’s predictions of low conflict 
and mutual noninterference are usually incorrect. 
Instead, opposition emerges, so that the policy arena 
resembles the one Lowi characterized as redistribu- 
tive or regulatory. When groups that lack power but 
have positive constructions are targeted for distribu- 
tive policy, opposition also will emerge. In addition, 
some regulatory policy does not produce opposition 
(as Lowi’s theory suggested) but is met instead with 
general approval. Lowi’s typology clustered social 
regulation (e.g., crime policy) with business regula- 
tion because both inflict coercion on general catego- 
ries of people. Yet, punishment-oriented crime poli- 
cies are almost never met with the type of pluralist 
opposition that characterizes business regulatory pol- 
icy. 

Social constructions also help explain anomalies in 
ictions from Wilson’s theory. For example, wel- 
policies are characterized by concentrated bene- 

fits and costs—the type of policy that 
Wilson contended will continually expand, because 
those who benefit will mobilize, whereas those who 
pay (the taxpayers) will not. Thus, elected officials 
who are motivated by reelection will be unable to cut 
or reduce these kinds of policies. Social constructions 
help explain why (and when) elected officials will 
find it easy to cut welfare policies, as has happened in 
many states during the past decade when the poor 
were constructed as lazy or shiftless and were often 
believed to be minorities who were responsible for 
their own plight. 

For Lowi, policies that serve broad public purposes 
contain a clear rule of law applicable to broad catego- 
ries of people and contain clear and consistent direc- 
tives are most likely to produce an environment in 
which democracy can flourish. Yet as Ginsberg and 
Sanders point out, such laws dignify and empower 
only the individuals who know what the law is and 
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can effectively challenge arbitrary and unjust treat- 
ment (1990, 564-65). Powerful, positively constructed 
groups continue under such policies to be reinforced 
in the belief in their own deservedness and associa- 
tion of their self-interest with the general interest. 
Groups negatively socially constructed will continue 
to see government as a source of problems, rather 
than solutions, and participation as an irrelevant 
activity. True empowerment and equality would oc- 
cur only if all target populations had social construc- 
tions that were positive and only if all have power 
relatively equal to their numbers in society. 

A theory of the social constructions of target pop- 
ulations is also relevant to an understanding of policy 
failure in the technical sense of policy that is not 
effective or efficient. Policy scientists have typically 
blamed policy failures on illogical linkages in the 
policy design and have blamed these illogical connec- 
tions on elected officials who pay too much attention 
to powerful interest groups and not enough attention 
to experts (Brewer and deLeon 1983; Quade 1982). A 
theory of the social construction of target populations 
makes it clear that policies are not technically illogical 
simply because of political power considerations. 
Social constructions are crucial to understanding 
which policies are most likely to be illogical. Social 
constructions impinge on all aspects of design, in- 
cluding selection of goals, targets, tools, and imple- 
mentation strategies. Experts do not escape social 
constructions, either; and the constructions they hold 
color which goals they think are important and which 
targets they believe are the most logically connected 
to the goals. The tools that experts think will motivate 
the targets rest on assumptions about behavior that 
are influenced by social constructions. The rationales 
that the experts believe will make the policy palatable 
to affected groups imply particular social construc- 
tions of those groups. Thus, social constructions (as 
well as power) influence the logic of policy, and 

does not negate the influence of construc- 
tions on policy design even in highly nonpolitical 
contexts. 

One of our fundamental contentions is that policies 
that fail to solve problems or represent interests and 
that confuse, deceive, or disempower citizens do not 
serve democracy. Policy designs that serve democ- 
racy, then, need to have logical connections to im- 
portant public problems; represent interests of all 
impinged-on groups; and enlighten, educate, and 
empower citizens. Policy should raise the level of 
discourse. Given the electoral dynamics described 
here, however, it is not likely that policy will be 
designed to achieve all three of its democratic roles 
unless the power of target populations is made more 
equal and social constructions become less relevant or 
more positive. In other words, the only groups in the 
policy typology for which policy is likely to serve 
democratic roles are the powerful, positively con- 
structed groups. Until all groups are so situated, 
policy will continue to fail in its democratic mission. 
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CONCLUSION 


Political scientists should include the social construc- 
tion of target populations among the political phe- 
nomena to which they devote their research. Social 
constructions are political in the sense that they are 
related to public discourse and are manipulated 
through hortatory and symbolic language generally 
regarded as political. Further, while not discussed in 
detail here, social constructions are measurable 
through familiar survey methods, as well as historical 
and textual analysis. 

Social constructions of target populations hel 
vide better answers to Lasswell’s (1936) en aing 
question, Who get what, when, and how? Conven- 
tional political science hypotheses about the charac- 
teristics that determine groups’ influence in setting 
policy agendas and influencing policy content be- 
come significantly more robust w sg Sagi by 
assessments of social constructions. under- 
standing social construction of target pop pulations 
helps to explain how elected officials behave and 
why, in some circumstances, officials will sup 
policy provisions that distribute benefits at odds with 
their apparent self-interest, as determined by their 
assessment of interest group and constituency opin- 
ion. The concept facilitates a much more sophisti- 
cated assessment than has so far taken place concern- 
ing the extent to which public officials are motivated 
sian aie substantive problems, as well as build and 

litical support. 

The dh usion of social constructions of target pop- 
ulations resolves some of the differences among the- 
ories that relate characteristics of policies to patterns 
of policymaking, including those of Lowi and Wilson. 
Social constructions of targets help us to understand 
the dynamics of policy change, even in policy arenas 
such as the distributive one (which previous theory 
predicts will be stable). 

Concern with social constructions of target popu- 
lations amplifies the justification for political scien- 
tists to study policies and strengthens their creden- 
tials as policy analysts. Social construction of targets 
contributes to an SE rich elaboration of the 
characteristics or elements of policy and their effects, 
which go beyond earlier preoccupation with costs 
and benefits to include messages about citizenship 
and government. The impact of policies upon target 
populations’ perceptions of democracy, inclination 
toward participation, and pekned to comply with 
policy directives is clearly an appropria ie ables for 
porna science analysis. The n E he po 

tical science field, Which are fluid and constantly 
changing, must be redrawn to include this promising 
political concept. 
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RAWLS’S “POLITICAL” PHILOSOPHY AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


GEORGE KLOSKO University of Virginia 


ohn Rawls has recently argued that political philosophy can significantly contribute to making 
democratic societies stable. He seeks moral principles that can ground what he calls an 


overlapping consensus and argues that his well-known pri 


nctples of justice can serve in this 


. I criticize both Rawls’s general claims about the role of political philosophy and his 
particular defense of the principles of justice. Both arguments commit Rawls to specific 
claims about existing liberal societies that are highly questionable. In particular, the Kantian moral 
views that Rawls believes to be central to liberal culture are controverted by extensive empirical 
research on the actual beliefs of liberal citizens. Despite the problems with Rawls’s arguments, I 
suggest that a rather different overlapping consensus appears to contribute to stable democracies. This 
centers on support of the political system rather than more substantive moral principles. 


n his recent articles, John Rawls argues that 

political philosophy can play an important politi- 

cal role in contributing to stable democratic soci- 
eties (Rawls 1985, 1987, 1988, 1989; see also Rawls 
1958, 1971, 1980). He seeks to develop principles that 
can be accepted by a large majority of citizens 
in spite of their diverse religious, moral, and political 
views, thereby establishing what he calls an “over- 
lapping consensus.” Rawls assigns this task to the 
two principles of justice familiar from A Theory of 
Justice (1971, 60, 302-3). In his recent writings, he 
gives political philosophy’s practical task precedence 
over a more traditional attempt to identify true moral 
principles. Rawls writes: “The aim of justice as fair- 
ness as a political conception is practical, and not 
metaphysical or epistemological. That is, it presents 
itself not as a conception of fustice that is true, but 
eve Ae ae ea ie 
political agreement between citizens viewed as free 
and equal persons” (1985, 230; see also Rawls 1980, 
519). 

I shall examine what Rawls calls his political con- 
ception of the role of political philosophy. I am 
particularly concerned with how well it supports the 
two principles of justice that Rawls has been defend- 
ing in ‘ferent ways since the 1950s.’ As we shall 
see, his polite! defense of the principles commits 
him to specific factual claims about the political 
culture of liberal societies that are at odds with the 
findings of extensive empirical studies conducted 
over the past fifty years. Though I believe that some- 
thing like Rawls’s account of political philosophy can 
be defended, in terms of substantive moral content 
this falls far short of the Kantian moral—political view 
expressed in the two principles el dae I begin with 
an examination of Rawls’s view of the role of political 

hilosophy in liberal society. I attempt to distinguish 
fis general sociological theses, based on what he calls 
“the common sense political sociology of democratic 
societieg” (1987, 4, n. 7), from particular contentions 
about how justice as fairness plugs into this. I shall 
not take issue with Rawls’s major sociological claims 
and shall even present some empirical evidence to 


support them. However, substantial evidence has 
been amassed by social scientists that bears on his 
specific claims. Not only does Rawls a piep to be 
unaware of these findings, but they are T to 
his view. Although a icular overlapping consensus 

does appear to contribute to the stability of demo- 
cratic society,? in content, this is far removed from 
justice as fairness and, in fact, Rawe. on the kind of 
utilitarian psi ciples that has opposed 
throughout his philosophical career.’ 


RAWLS’S “POLITICAL” ARGUMENT 


Rawls bases his account of political philosophy’s 
practical role on a series of sociological . These 
are described most fully in his 1989 article, “The 
Domain of the Political and Overlapping Consen- 
sus,” on which I draw in this brief summary. Rawls 
presents four general facts, then adds a fifth. These 
are as follows. 


1. The public culture of modern democratic societies 
contains numerous, diverse religious, moral, and 
hilosophical doctrines as one of its permanent 
tures. Rawls refers to this as “the fact of plural- 

ism” (1989, 234-5). 

2. A continuing, general affirmation of one religious, 
philosophical, or moral view could be brought 
about only through the oppressive use of state 
power. 

3. Political stability re some measure of societal 
agreement. In Raw!s’s words, “An enduring and 
secure democratic regime, one not divided into 
contending doctrinal confessions and hostile social 
classes, must be willingly and freely supported by 
at least a substantial majority of its py 
active citizens.”” Without consensus, a re 
“will not be enduring and secure” (1989, 235). 

4. The political culture of a reasonably stable demo- 
cratic culture normally contains a number of intu- 
itive ideas from which it should be possible to 
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work up “a political conception of fustice suitable 
for a constitutional regime.” 

- For various reasons, it is unlikely that rational 
arguments alone could bring about agreement 
throughout society on important moral, religious, 
and philosophical fe aa Rawls refers to this 

as “the burdens ” (1989, 235-38). It is 
becuse of this that such agreement could be 
secured only through the oppressive use of state 
power (see fact 2). 


This summary omits many details of Rawls’s ac- 
count but should be adequate for our 
Rawls’s view of consensus centers on his notion of an 
over. g consensus. Roughly and Soy Ran a ar- 
gues that the practical task of political philosophy is 
to provide a basis for consensus on essential ques- 
tions. An overlapping consensus is an a ent on 
rapes litical issues by individuals who subscribe 
icting comprehensive moral and religious 
pHi cophice In contrast to general and comprehen- 
sive moral views, a political view is both narrow and 
superficial. While a general conception applies to a 
wide range of moral subjects, a political conception 
applies narrowly to political, social, and economic 
institutions, to what Rawls calls “the basic structure 
of society” (1987, 3). As Rawls uses the term, a 
comprehensive moral view, like many religious and 
SERERE views, contains explicit answers to dif- 
cult and controversial questions, such as, What is of 
value in human life? and What is the nature of 
personal goodness? (1989, 240). A fully comprehen- 
sive view “covers all reco values and virtues 
within one rather y articulated scheme of 
thought” (1988, 253). A political view, in contrast, 
stays on the dared Shee surface. Rawls believes 
that proponents of t comprehensive ous 
and moral views can accept a common set of political 
precepts, though they would perhaps subscribe to 
them in different ways. Rather than appealing to 
controversial religious or moral premises, a political 
view is grounded on the common stock of intuitive 
ideas found in a liberal society, though, once again, 
puree of different comprehensive doctrines 
old these ideas for somewhat different reasons. In 
order to secure an overlapping consensus, Rawls 
believes that it is necessary to “apply the principle of 
toleration to philosophy itself” (1987, 13). By practic- 
ing “the ees of avoidance,” he hopes to secure 
agreement on basic political principles while avoiding 
intractable moral and ery Wem tes: “The 
question is: what is the least that must be asserted; 
and if it must be asserted, what is its least controver- 
sial form?’ (1985, 230-31; 1987, 18).° 
Rawls defends different aspects of this overall 
view. For instance, he is concerned to rebut char 
of moral skepticism (1987, 12-15); to distinguish 
litical conception of justice from different compre- 
ensive doctrines; and to distinguish an overlapping 
consensus from a less satisfactory modus vivendi, an 
agreement between people with different compre- 
hensive views merely to live and let live (esp. pp. 
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9-12, 18-23). Other aspects of Rawls’s view, how- 
ever, are not clearly elaborated. He places great 
weight on the claim that “an enduring and secure 
democratic regime” requires some measure of con- 
sensus among a large majority of its citizens (1989, 
235). But exactly what constitutes a stable and secure 
regime? What role does intellectual consensus play in 
promoting stability, and how does this con tion 
com: to those of other factors, such as rough 
equality in distribution of wealth? One can also ask 
about the nature of the necessary consensus and 
whether the political culture of modern democratic 
societies actually contains the fundamental intuitive 
ideas from which the requisite consensus must be 
derived? Rawls’s discussion of these matters is often 
abstract and general. Though he devotes consider- 
able effort to distinguishing his position from others 
with which it can be confused, his account of what 
his view is not is frequently unaccompanied by an 
equally clear account of exactly what it is. I must 
venture answers to some of these questions here and 
shall also attempt to identify c factual claims to 
which Rawls’s view commits him. 

If political phil osophy is intended to secure stable 
regimes, a great deal depends on what Rawls means 
by “stable regimes.” As this conception varies, the 
specific conception of political philosophy one up- 
holds will vary with it. It is clear that Rawls sees the 
desired end as “a stable constitutional regime,” “an 
end and secure democratic regime” (1989, 235 
and abst.). But ond these and similar descrip- 
tions, exactly what he has in mind must be surmised. 

What Rawls means by a stable society is to some 
extent clear in what it excludes. Obviously, such a 
regime must not be beset by revolutions, frequent 
constitutional changes, or civil strife. At one point, 
Rawls says that it is “not divided into contending 
doctrinal confessions and hostile social classes” 
(1989, 235). The desired society is obviously free of 
the ruinous level of conflict experienced by certain 
countries in the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
religious wars (to cite an example Rawls frequently 
uses, e.g., 1985, 225; 1987, 4). Perhaps a useful 
conception of stability is one employed by modern 
social scientists. In Political Man (originally published 
in 1960), Seymour Martin Lipset describes as stable 
democracies countries that maintain “the uninter- 
rupted continuation of political democracy since 
World War I and the absence over the past twenty- 
five years of a major political movement st to 
the democratic ‘rules of the game’ ” (1981, 30; em- 
phasis original).” 

It is clear, however, that Rawls has in mind more 
than mere stability. In addition to this (which we can 
refer to as the “sociological” component of the Aeri 
ical end) is a normative component. Political s 
cannot, for example, rest on the oppressive use M 
force seen in various dictatorships. Rawls’s desired 
regime must be freely accepted by a majority of its 
citizens (1989, 235). He also strongly supports central 
liberal values, especially democracy and the protec- 
tion of rights and liberties (p. 241). In keeping with 
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these values, Rawls wants a regime in which state 
power is exercised only in ways that all citizens can 
be expected to regard as reasonable (p. 244). 

His attention to these and other similar values 
raises a possible problem. As we shall see, the 
method of justification that Rawls supports in his 
recent work proceeds from the actual views of polit- 
ical actors. Since an overlapping consensus must be 
acceptable to the broad majority of citizens, the 
normative side of his political ideal must be rather 
thin. Beyond a certain point, emphasis on such 
values as rights and liberties or personal autonomy 
leaves the domain of the political to verge upon a 
specific comprehensive moral view that would not be 
broadly accepted. If members of society cannot agree 
on a single comprehensive moral view, we cannot 
expect them to accept a political ideal with extensive 
normative content. To some extent, Rawls can as- 
sume that the citizens of liberal societies support 
liberal values in spite of their moral, religious, and 
philosophical differences. Thus, the optimal political 
end would appear to combine an enduring, stable 
regime with droad values, to the extent that 
these can be freely supported by the bulk of the 
population. 

Concerns of stability underlie Rawls’s distinction 
between an overlapping consensus and a modus 
vivendi (discussed most fully in 1987, 18-23). A 
modus vivendi is conceived on the model of a truce. 
Its terms reflect the balance of power between con- 
tending factions at the time it is made and are subject 
to change as conditions evolve. An overlapping con- 
sensus is more secure, because it comes to be viewed 
as more than a mere means to stability. Very briefly, 
Rawls appeals to the psychological fact that a suitably 
working political agreement will develop widespread 
allegiance. As people cooperate with one another on 
terms that they regard as fair, they will come to view 
the rules of cooperation as good in themselves, thus 
lending them an additional measure of support (1987, 
21-22; 1989, 245-48). Rawls makes strong claims for 
the sociopolitical effects of an overlapping consensus. 
In various contexts, he seems to regard it as necessary 
and sufficient for political stability (e.g., 1989, 246), 
though this perhaps overstates his fully considered 
position. 

In order for an overlapping consensus to develop 
in a given society, the views it contains must be 
supported by a majority of inhabitants. Accordingly, 
it must be based on what Rawls calls intuitive ideas, 
ideas that are implicit in the political culture of 
democratic societies. In different contexts, Rawls de- 
scribes these as “embedded in the political institu- 
tions of a constitutional democratic regime and the 
pees traditions of their in tion,” “take[n] to 

implicit in the public culture of a democratic 
society,” providing the wherewithal “to work up a 
political conception of justice suitable for a constitu- 
tional regime,” “reco [d] as true,” and “viewed 
as latent in the public political culture of a democratic 
society” (1985, 225, 231; 1987, 4 [n. 7] and 1989, 235; 
1987, 6; 1988, 252). 
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These and other formulations of Rawls are so 
vague and abstract that it is difficult to know exactly 
what he means by them. But he is undoubtedly 
committed to the claim that most liberal citizens 
would accept a set of beliefs closely related to those 
he expounds in A Theory of Justice and subsequent 
writings. Rawls undoubtedly believes that intuitive 
ideas correspond, in some sense, to what people 
believe and would accept if put to them in a certain 
way. This is confirmed by his view of how political 
principles are justified: “Justification is addressed to 
others who disagree with us, and therefore it must 
always proceed from some consensus, that is, from 
premises that we and others publicly recognize as 
true” (1985, 229; see also 1987, 6). Political principles 
are not justified by being shown to be true in a 
“metaphysical” sense, for example, in being deduced 
from self-evident first ciples. Rather, they are 
justified to other people by being shown to stem from 
premises they accept. In order to fulfill their political 
role, the requisite principles must be accepted by “at 
least a substantial majority” of politically active citi- 
zens, each of whom endorses them from his own 

int of view (1989, 239). In order for acceptance to be 

and willing (1987, 4, n. 7), there must be a strong 
correspondence between the content of the principles 
and subjects’ political ideas. Rawls’s ap to intui- 
tive ideas, I take it, distinguishes them from the 
political views that people consciously hold at a given 
time. Obviously, if there were a strong correspon- 
dence between what people consciously believed and 
the contents of the two principles of justice, th 
would easily accept them.’ An intuitive idea, instead, 
appears to be one that people are not necessarily 
aware of holding but to which they are committed 
because of their other beliefs. In “Kantian Construc- 
tivism in Moral Theory,” Rawls speaks of “underly- 
ing notions and implicitly held principles”: “[The] 
aim of political philosophy, when it presents itself in 
the lic culture of a democratic society, is to 
articulate and make explicit those shared notions and 
principles thought to be already latent in common 
sense” (1980, 518). Confronted with proper political 
principles, then, people will te anes them as ex- 
ote ideas they implicitly hold and accept them 

that reason. 

This construal is supported by the “reflective equi- 
librium” method discussed in A Theory of Justice (1971, 
19-21, 46-53, 577-86; see also 1987, 5, n. 8). Rawls 
believes that moral theory is “Socratic” (1971, 49). In 
A at of Justice, he argues that moral principles are 
justified by being shown to fit into integrated struc- 
tures of moral beliefs and principles. Through reflec- 
tive TER subjects attempt to attain consis- 
tency een their moral principles and opinions 
about particular cases to which the principles apply. 
To achieve consistency, they must revise their prin- 
ciples to accomodate the cases of which they are most 
certain and their views of cular cases to accomo- 
date held principles. One way that consistency 
is attained is by showing that a number of apparently 
diverse moral beliefs can be derived from a set of 
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underlying basic principles. In “The Basic Liberties 
and Their Priority,” Rawls argues that “the two 
principles of justice provide a better understanding of 
the claims of freedom and equality in a democratic 
society” than other familiar principles (1982, 6). He 
attempts to show that the history of constitutional 
doctrine in the United States in regard to free speech 
can be o around principles akin to his prin- 
ciples of justice. Rawls notes the possibility that more 
than one set of principles “can be worked up from the 
fund of shared political ideas” in a given culture 
(1987, 7). Elsewhere, he indicates his desire to locate 
the single set of principles most congenial to his 
subjects (1980, 517, 534). But however we come down 
on this particular issue, it is clear that a suitable set of 
moral principles must be derivable from fundamental 
intuitive ideas of the. subjects in question. It follows, 
then, that in to the actual citizens of liberal 
societies, Rawls is committed to an important factual 
claim. Although most citizens may not be aware that 
they subscribe to the two principles of justice and 
could well be dubious about them if confronted with 
them directly, the principles nevertheless represent 
the implications of moral principles to which they do 
subscribe. ; 

As I have noted, the content of the two principles 
of justice is Kantian, especially as epitomi in 
Kant’s injunction always to treat people as ends, 
never as means (see Rawls 1971, 179-83). As Rawls 
writes in the opening of A Theory of Justice: 

Each person possesses an inviolability founded on justice 

that even the welfare of society as a whole cannot 

override. For this reason justice denies that the loss of 
freedom for some is made t by a greater good shared 
by others. It does not allow that the sacrifices imposed on 

a few are outweighed by the larger sum of advantages 

enjoyed by many. Therefore in a just the Hberties 

ae ee ree e E 

tice are not subject to pona Pang 

or to ate us of social interests. (pp. 3-4 


In more concrete terms, Rawls’s ae of per- 
sonal inviolability finds expression in the “priority of 
7 t.” In T: the first principle of justice 
e equal liberty principle) is assigned “lexical priori- 

o over the second (the difference punapi} which 
means that claims of liberty must tisfied com- 
pletely before other values are invoked: “ can 
restricted only for the sake of liberty itself,” rather 
than for other values (p. 244; see also pp. 541-48). 
ae iority of right means that basic liberties “have 
lute weight” in regard to other values (1982, 

8). Rawls’s understanding of this view has evolved 
between the publication of A Theory of Justice and 
“The Basic Liberties and Their Priority,” in which it is 
discussed at length. The details of his different posi- 
tions need not be reviewed here. It should suffice to 
note his consistent adherence to the inviolability of 
liberty. (or rights, terms I shall generally use inter- 
changeably). Rawls believes that utilitarians can be 
faulted for allowing trade-offs between liberty and 
other values, and defines justice as fairness in oppo- 
sition to utilitarianism (see 1971, secs. 5-6). Rawls 
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believes it preferable to utilitarianism especially on 
account of its refusal to countenance violations of 
liberty even when these advance other si t 
values. Specific liberties that fall under the priority of 
liberty include political liberties, including the rights 
to vote, to assemble, and to be eligible for public 
office, and other, related freedoms, such as freedom 
of speech and the press and freedom from arbitrary 
arrest (1971, 61; see also 1982, 23-24). I shall refer to 
rights and liberties that cannot be traded off for other 
values as strong rights and liberties and to Rawls’s 
view as a strong conception of rights and liberties. 

It follows from my discussion of intuitive ideas that 
if the two principles of justice can be derived from 
fundamental intuitive ideas of liberal political culture, 
then the inviolability of liberty must be so derivable, 
as well. Rawls is committed to factual claims 
about rights, especially that his view of strong rights 
is more “congenial to” liberal political culture than a 
utilitarian conception that allows trade-offs. Because 
the views in question are intuitive ideas, Rawls does 
not have to show that people consciously adhere to a 
strong conception as ian eosin stand. But he is 
committed to the view that strong rights are better 
able than other views to order, or make sense of, the 
major tendencies in liberal political culture. 

In the light of this unavoidable empirical aspect of 
Rawls’s political defense of the two principles, one 
would expect him to examine liberal political culture 
in detail to test his view. With one exception, how- 
ever, his few recent attempts to do this must be 
described as perfunctory. For example, in “Justice as 
Fairness: Political, Not Metaphysical,” Rawls speaks 
of “the important conception of democratic individ- 
uality d in the works of Emerson, Thoreau, 
and Whitman” (1985, 246, n. 29). He also notes our 
“settled convictions” in regard to religious toleration 
and opposition to slavery, which can be regarded as 
“provisional fixed points” around which a suitable 
co on of justice can be constructed (p. 228). But 
these brief remarks do little to address the variety of 
conflicting elements nt in liberal culture. 

The most sustained examination of liberal 
culture I have found in Rawls’s works is in’ 
Liberties and Their Pri ad ” He carefully surveys the 
tradition of constituti terpretation in regard to 
allowable restrictions on freedom of speech. He 
views American political culture as extremely toler- 
ant: “Within our tradition there has been a consensus 
that the discussion of general, political, religious, and 
philosophical doctrines can never be censored” (1982, 
58). His examination of Supreme Court decisions 
confirms this impression. He demonstrates the cen- 
trality of a strong conception of the right to free 
speech, which can be restricted only under emer- 
gency conditions, when this is necessary to preserve 
the system of institutions that makes the basic liber- 
ties possible: restrictions are justified only if there 
exists a constitutional crisis “ g the more or 
less temporary suspension of democratic political 
institutions, solely tor the sake of preserving these 
institutions and other basic liberties” (p. 70). 
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Rawls’s examination of the cases is persuasive; and 
he demonstrates the overall congruence of constitu- 
tional doctrine and the priority of liberty in certain 
respects, though with a few significant exceptions 
(1982, 74-79). It seems to me that one reason he does 
not pursue his examination of liberal political culture 
further is his general faith in its respect for rights, an 
impression he believes is confirmed by his analysis of 
constitutional cases. 

But once again, Rawls’s area of inquiry is selective. 
Even within the ew of constitutional doctrine, 
certain of the Court’s decisions suggest underlying 
principles opposed to his (1982, 74-79). It is also 
doubtful that Rawls would argue that liberal political 
culture is necessarily epitomized in Supreme Court 
decisions. It is likely that the Rehnquist Court has a 
view of rights decidedly less strong than his own, 
which will show up increasingly in decisions that will 
disappoint him in coming years. Rawls certainly does 
not argue that an overlapping consensus should be 
based on Su e Court cases alone, while his brief 
forays into culture overlook an enormous body 
of evidence against the anticensorship consensus he 
believes to exist in American culture.’° 


RIGHTS IN LIBERAL 
POLITICAL CULTURE 


As I have suggested, Rawls’s claims about the shared 
tradition of political culture are immediately 
suspect. The American political tradition (any politi- 
cal tradition) is diverse, containing conflicting ele- 
ments. People with different values will identify its 
most salient elements according to their values and 
beliefs. Facts along these lines are basic to “the 
burdens of reason” (1989, 235-38). The claim that the 
large majority of Americans will view similar ele- 
ments as central is not easily reconciled with the 
burdens of reason. Thus, it is especially important for 
Rawls to examine the liberal political tradition in 
detail in order to defend the values he believes to lie 
at its core. 

Though Rawls makes little effort to sort out the 
basic values of the liberal tradition, numerous social 
scientists have studied these matters extensively. The 
results of their research are troubling for Rawls, 
because the pervasive intolerance of liberal citizens is 
one of the best attested facts of modern social science. 
A series of empirical studies conducted over the past 
half-century has established that Americans are sur- 
prisingly willing to abridge the rights of different 
groups. Among the rights they are willing to cast 
aside are many that fall under Rawls’s basic liber- 
ties. 

Empirical studies of Americans’ attitudes about 
respecting the rights of different groups constitute a 
rich and diverse literature. I cannot do justice to, or 
summarize, the breadth of its findings in this brief 
pS Nor can I discuss theoretical issues concerning 

e nature of tolerance, how levels of tolerance 
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should be assessed, or the implications of different 
construals for democratic theory. To a large extent, 
however, these issues can be bypassed here. On the 
main point, the findings of researchers have been 
consistent. Perhaps the best-known study was the 
survey of American attitudes ‘toward communism 
and civil liberties conducted by Samuel Stouffer in 
1954. Stouffer reports being surprised by some of his 
findings (1955, 14). However, though these were 
undoubtedly affected by the troubled period he ex- 
amined, it should be emphasized that his overall 
results have been strongly confirmed by subsequent 
studies. To take one example, Stouffer examined 
attitudes toward rights to free speech of socialists, 
communists, and atheists. Survey respondents were 
asked, “If a n wanted to make a speech in your 
community favoring government ownership of all the 
railroads and big industries, should he be allowed to 
speak or not?” Of the sample, 31% responded no, 
11%, no answer, and 58%, yes. Accordingly, 42% of 
the sample had at least some doubts about socialists’ 
rights to speak (p. 29). In regard to atheism, on- 
dents were asked, “If a person wanted to EH a 
speech in your community against churches and 
religion, should he be allowed to speak, or not?” 
Sixty percent responded no, 3%, no opinion, and 37%, 
yes (p. 33). In regard to communism, the following 
questions was asked: “Suppose an admitted Commu- 
nist wants to make a speech in your community. 
Should he be allowed to speak or not?” To this, 68% 
responded no, 5%, no opinion, and 27%, yes (p. 41). 
Clearly, Stouffer uncovered widespread willingness 
to interfere with the rights of various groups of 
people. 

Stouffer's results can be compared with those of 
more recent studies. In surveys described by David 
Barnum and John L. Sullivan conducted in Britain (in 
1986) and the United States (in 1978 and 1987), 
nationwide samples were asked whether they would 
allow members of groups they mpe disliked to 
(1) make a public speech, (2) hold a Sablic rally, (3) 
run for public office, (4) form an organization that is 
not banned or outlawed, or (5) teach in a public 
school and (6) whether the government should be 
allowed to tap the telephones of group members 
(Barnum and Sullivan 1990, 722). The results they 
report are striking. For instance, 27%, 16%, and 27% 
would have allowed members of the least-liked group 
to run for public office in Britain in 1986 and the 
United States in 1978 and 1987, respectively; 34%, 
34%, and 33% would have permitted members of the 
least-liked group to hold a public rally; 31%, 29%, and 
32% opposed ing (outlawing) the least-liked 
group. Slightly better, 51%, 50%, and 50% would 
permit members of the Jeast-liked group to make a 
public speech. 

Granting basic rights to all citizens, even those with 
whom one disagrees, is a fundamental principle of 
democratic politics and fundamental to Rawls’s basic 
liberties. As Sullivan and Barnum note, four of the 
activities they address (making speeches, holding 
rallies, running for office, and organizing groups) are 
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commonly viewed as key attributes of a democratic 
political system (1990, 723). These also fall under 
Rawls’s basic liberties (1982, 49-50). The unavoidable 
conclusion of decades of empirical studies, then, is 
that significant majorities of Americans, like citizens 
of other liberal societies, do not uphold basic liberties 
in the strong sense Rawls requires. 

These empirical findings are complicated by the 
fact that respondents voice strong support for dem- 
ocratic rights presented in the form of abstract prin- 
ciples. This conflicts with their responses to specific 
circumstances and has also been repeatedly con- 
firmed. In a well-known study of voter attitudes in 
Tallahassee, Florida, and Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
James Prothro and Charles Grigg (1960) asked their 
respondents whether they agreed or disagreed with 
broad princtples expressing democracy, majority 
rule, and minority rights, and then specific applica- 
tions. The degree of agreement on the broad princi- 
ples was 94.7%-98%. According to Prothro and 
Grigg, this “appears to represent consensus in a truly 
meaningful sense” and supports the idea that “con- 
sensus on fundamental principles is essential to de- 
mocracy” (pp. 284-86, 276). However, “when these 
broad principles are translated into more aera 
propositions, consensus breaks down completely” 
(p. 286). While more than 80% of their respondents 
0 barring a legally elected black from office, 
only 21% aei abi allowing nontaxpayers to vote. 

e sample supported limiting the right 
to vote to “well-informed” citizens, barring a com- 
munist from elective office, and allowing bloc voting 
Ne fessional associations, such as the American 

cal Association. While 63% would allow an 
aie gious speech, and 79.4%, a socialist speech, 
only 44% would allow a communist to speak. Al- 
though 75.5% would refuse to bar a black from 
candidacy for public office, only 41.7% would refuse 
to bar a communist (p. 

In their analysis of two national studies conducted 
in the late 1970s, Herbert McClosky and Alida Brill 
Po similar findings. On a general level, support 

r freedom of expression was high. Ninety percent 
of respondents expressed agreement with the state- 
ment “I believe in free speech for all no matter ma 
their views might be.” Similar percentages 
other, similar principles (McClosky and pale iss, 

50). But on the particular level, support dropped rok 
sharply. For instance, only 18% would permit the 
donner to use the town hall for a public 

Only 23% would allow a group use of a 
pubic iie Cail to denounce the government (p. 53). 

The apparently conflicting results of these studies 
provides Rawls with a way to explain them. His view 
does not require that people consciously subscribe to 
his princtples of justice, so it is not surprising that 
they do not present a strong view of rights in their 
responses to survey questions. As we have seen, 
Rawls views moral theory as “Socratic.” Confronted 
with inconsistencies in thetr moral beliefs, individu- 
als should revise their opinions (1971, 49). Thus, if 
subjects are shown that their belief that atheists or 
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communists should not be allowed to speak conflicts 
with their strong adherence to an abstract principle of 
free speech, they should alter the former opinion 
This suggestion is pr Prothro and Griggs s 
findings concerning the correlation between levels 
of toleration and of education. They believe that 
education leads to toleration by providing individuals 
ias acquaintance with the logical implications 
broad democratic principles” (1960, 291). 
According to this line of argument, if Americans were 
better educated, they would revise their opinions 
about the permissibility of violating minority groups’ 
rights. 

P is a more economical and convincing way to 
deal with apparent inconsistencies than to say that 
respondents regularly make mistakes. The Socratic 
nature of Rawls’s method can cut both ways. In 
addition to revising one’s views of ific cases for 
consistency with abstract principles, one could revise 
the principles. The principle presented in the First 
Amendment is of course sweeping: “Con, shall 
make no law . . . abridging the freedom of speech.” 
But the need for exceptions has long been recog- 
nized. In On Liberty, perhaps the most eloquent 
defense of free speech in our tradition, John Stuart 
Mill recognizes the need for exceptions to the general 
principle: 

Even opinions lose their immunity when the circum- 

stances in which they are expressed are such as to 

constitute their expression a positive instigation to some 
mischievous act. An opinion that corn-dealers are starv- 
ers of the poor, or that private property is robbery, ought 
to be unmolested when simply circulated through the 
press, but may justly incur punishment when delivered 

orally to an excited mob assembled before the house of a 

corn-dealer, or when handed about among the same 

mob in the form of a placard.” (1972, 114). 

A similar principle is familiar in American jurispru- 
dence. In the words of Justice Holmes, the right to 
free speech should be abridged only when a given 
speech would constitute a “clear and t danger” 
to society (Schenck v. United States 1919, 52). As I have 
noted, in “The Basic Liberties and Their Priority,” 
Rawls surveys the history of constitutional doctrine 
in regard to free speech in order to demonstrate that 
despite apparent exceptions, it rests on a strong 
conception of rights. 

Though I can only sketch my view here, I believe 
that the claim that Americans support a blanket 
principle of free speech (or any other strong demo- 
cratic right) is overly simple. Rather, the evidence 
suggests that the principles Americans actually up- 
hold contain numerous tacit exceptions. In certain 
cases, free speech can be viewed as destructive of 
public order, or the community's religious sensibili- 
ties. Confronted with such cases, many Americans 
will place regard for these other values before free 
speech. As McClosky and Brill argue, respect for 
rights is a single value that often exists in a context of 
other, competing values (1983, 431-34). Though indi- 
viduals can easily express commitment to the value of 
freedom in the abstract (such support being cost- 
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free), when they consider specific cases, they become 
aware of conflicting values and are willing to trade off 
between them.” Prothro and Grigg are inclined to 
see formal logical inconsistencies between adherence 
to abstract principles and departures from them in 
specific cases (1960, 292). However, because the 
moral principles to which Americans subscribe con- 
tain numerous tacit qualifications, they do not actu- 
ally conflict with their views on specific cases. In 
forcing Americans carefully to consider what moral 
principles are most consistent with their considered 
judgments in difficult cases, Rawls’s reflective equi- 
librium method would force them to realize that they 
intuitively qualify their moral principles. Though the 
sweeping claims presented in the Bill of Rights are in 
keeping with Rawls’s strong conception of rights, 
these are more categorical than the political beliefs of 
most Americans, or citizens of other liberal democra- 
cles. 

Striking confirmation of this line of argument is 
found in a recent study conducted by James Kuklin- 
ski and his colleagues, (1991) who examined the 
relative influences of cognition and affect on attitudes 
toward political tolerance. Briefly, the commonsense 
view, as they report it, is that intolerance is a visceral, 
emotional response to a group one dislikes and is 
capable of being controlled to some extent by moral 
principles (pp: 1-3). Their findings are at odds with 
this view. They asked their subjects to respond in 
different ways to standard questions measuring atti- 
tudes toward minority group rights. One group (the 
“affect group”) was asked to respond according to its 
immediate, emotional reactions. A second-group (the 
“consequence group”) was asked to think carefully 
about the consequences of the relevant principles 
before responding. There was also a control (“no 
instruction”) group that was not directed how to 
respond. Large majorities of all three groups sup- 
ported civil liberties presented in the form of general 
principles. Interestingly, however, while the re- 
sponses of the affect and no-instructions groups were 
similar and similar to those noted by other research- 
ers, the consequence group’s responses were notably 
less tolerant (pp. 8-13). The case is more complex in 
regard to specific TEE © of pone princi- 
ples. Like previous research ki and his 
colleagues note significant dorae when questions 
involve generally disliked groups, such as according 
rights to the Ku Klux Klan. Once again, the responses 
of the no-instructions and affect groups were similar, 
while the tolerant responses of the consequence 
group dropped dramatically (pp. 14-17). 

In order to explain their findings, Kuklinski and his 
colleagues hypothesize that when people think about 
the consequences of general principles, their 
thoughts turn to adverse consequences and they 

their fears (1991, 21-27). In other words, 
consideration of consequences calls attention to other 
values with which respect for rights can conflict. 
Kuklinski and his colleagues note that maintenance 
of democracy requires adherence to a complex set of 
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values, only one of which is respect for other people’s 
rights. An advantage of contemplation is that it 
causes people to consider a range of democratic 
values (p. 23). But the point remains that in practice— 
and, apparently, upon reflection—citizens strongly 
qualify general democratic principles to which they 
adhere. 


CRITIQUE OF RAWLS 


If the political beliefs of Americans (and other liberal 
citizens) are as I have indicated, this has implications 
for both Rawls’s specific claims about a strong con- 
ception of rights and his general view of overlapping 
consensus. I shall assume without argument that 
ideological factors contribute significantly to political 
stability and instability, though I will not attempt to 
assess the weight of such factors in comparison to 
others, especially underlying economic conditions. 
This is not an uncontroversial assumption, since, in 
the Marxian tradition especially, scholars view ideas 
as epiphenomenal, reflecting other societal factors 
and without independent influence. But conceding 
that ideas play an important independent role is not 
helpful to Rawls. It is not clear how stable democratic 
regimes are supported by the ideas I have discussed. 
If the political ideas of liberal citizens play an im- 
portant role, we must explain how democracies can 
endure in spite of them, rather than because of them. 

Underlying Rawls’s “political” defense of his prin- 
ciples of justice appears to be what is referred to as 
the commonsense, or textbook, model of democratic 
stability. A staple of democratic theory for hundreds 
of years, this view is represented by Tocqueville, 
among others: “For society to exist and, even more, 
for society to prosper, it is essential that all the minds 
of the citizens should always be rallied and held 
together by some leading ideas” (1969, 434). A more 
recent proponent of the view is Roberta Sigel: “Polit- 
ical socialization refers to the learning process by 
which the political norms and behaviors acceptable 
to an ongoing political system are transmi from 
generation to generation. . . . A well-functioning cit- 
izen is one who accepts (internalizes) society’s polit- 
ical norms. . . . Without a body politic so in ony 
with the ongoing Darcie values, a political system 
would have trouble functioning smoothly” EY Sis 
by Mann 1970, 423). But such a view has 
explaining away troubling empirical findings con- 
cerning what Americans believe. 

The great emphasis Rawls places on overlapping 
consensus and how this differs from a modus vivendi 
leaves him on doubly shaky ground. His view com- 
bines the claim that democratic principles are central 
to political stability with the additional claim that the 

isite principles must be not only maintained but 
held in a certain way, willingly adhered to in the 
belief that other people support them as well. Rawls 
also appears to believe that how principles are held 
plays a critical role in regime stability, apparently 
outweighing all other factors. There is little reason to 
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believe that Rawls is right about these claims. His 
view obviously requires detailed defense, beyond the 
commonsense sociology on which he relies.*© It is 
especially important for him to demonstrate that how 
principles are held is so significant, outweighing 
other sources of stability and instability that have 
been discussed by scholars since the time of Aristo- 
tle.!” This is a serious weakness in Rawls’s tion, 
damaging to both his general political sociology and 
his specific defense of the principles of justice. 

The evidence I have presented has serious implica- 
tions for Rawls’s political defense of the principles. 
His belief that citizens must uphold strong rights for 
the sake of stable democracies flies in the face of the 
fact that democracies have endured largely without 
the requisite values. It remains open for Rawls to say 
that the regimes we have discussed are not true 
“democracies,” that the values he has in mind are 
necessary for truly liberal societies. A claim of this sort 
can be defended. Enduring and secure American 
democracy has proved compatible with frequent out- 
breaks of political repression of pope ar minorities. 
Notable targets have been citizens of Japanese ances- 
try during World War II and alleged communists or 
sympathizers durin, naia McCarthy period, to say 
nothing of longstan suppression of blacks in the 
South and elsewhere Goldstein 1978). Recent sur- 
veys show high levels of intolerance against what are 

regarded as fringe groups at the present 
time (Gibson 1989b). But dismissal of American and 
other democracies as not sufficiently democratic does 
not square well with Rawls’s political strategy. He 
could argue that strongly democratic societies are 
necessary to realize the values of existing citizens, but 
it is unlikely that this could be shown to be true of 
most actual citizens. 

Rawls appears to be caught in a dilemma. He can 
defend democracy instrumentally, as necessary to the 
satisfaction of citizens’ existing demands and, so, to 
an overlapping consensus. But the values of existing 
citizen would leave him with liberal principles that 
fall far short of his principles of justice. An attempt to 
defend more substantive principles would founder 
on the beliefs of actual citizens. To the extent that 
Rawls demands democratic regimes with substan- 
tially more normative content, his view would cease 
to rest on the shared views of liberal citizens and 
express, instead, the comprehensive view of one 
Kant are group. If the distinctive views of Mill or 

are regarded as comprehensive and so not 
te foundations for an overlapping consensus 
Raas 1987, 5, 9; 1988, 267-68; 1989, 235), then a 


strong con = of democracy can be criticized 
along similar lines.® Rawls cannot have it both ways. 
The indole» that constitute an overlapping 


consensus must either be normatively thin or fall 
under an unacceptable comprehensive view. His con- 
tention that liberal political culture is based on “the 
fundamental intuitive idea of political society as a fair 
system of social cooperation between citizens re- 
garded as free and equal persons” (1987, 7) appears 


to bridge the dilemma, but I believe it contains a tacit - 
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equivocation. If we take “free and equal persons” in 
a strong sense, it is part of a comprehensive view and 
so out of ing with liberal political culture. If we 
construe it in d, general terms, it will not support 
a liberal political theory with sufficient normative 
substance. 

I conclude that Rawis’s common sense sociology 
must be viewed as, at best, unproven and highly 
improbable. There is little reason to believe that 
consensus on specific beliefs, held in a specific way, 
is as important to political stability as he asserts. 
Though it is not impossible that these factors play a 
significant role, it is incumbent on Rawls to make this 
case. In addition, as we have seen, Rawls’s consensus 
model of democratic stability is plagued by strong 
evidence indicating that the isite consensus does 
not exist. I conclude that Rawls’s political defense of 
the two principles fails on empirical grounds. A 
strong conception of rights does not appear to lie at 
the heart of liberal culture. Though aspects of our 
tradition reflect the requisite view of rights, others do 
not. If Rawls believes that the survey evidence we 
have reviewed is somehow incorrect, once again, it is 
incumbent on him to make this case. As things 
praany stand, the evidence weighs heavily against 


is position. 


AN ALTERNATIVE 
OVERLAPPING CONSENSUS 


I shall now return to the question of how democra 
can endure when citizens have the kinds of beliefs we 
have seen. I suggest that a rather different oyee 
ping consensus can be identified, which does con 

ute to democratic stability, though it has less moral 
content than that ot for ths by Rawls. Although 
the empirical sup r this claim is not developed, 
it bears mention 

Scholars have Adee different hypotheses to 
explain how democratic values can endure in a soci- 
ety in which they are not held by large percentages of 
the population. One explanation centers on the fact 
that politically active members of the community— 
elites—appear to be markedly more tolerant than 
average citizens and eae intolerant citizens Ta 
take a less active in politics (McCl 
McClosky and B 1083), 17 Another sally oe 
phasizes that intolerant citizens do not agree on 
targets and so do not op combine in order to 

suppress particular gro (Sullivan, Piereson, and 
Marcus 1982). This tine 6 of argument is closely related 
to another that emphasizes American federalism 
(separation of powers and checks-and-balances), 
which deliberately makes it difficult to translate po- 
litical sentiments, even those of majorities, inte gov- 
ernmental policies.” 

These contentions (and others, as well) are still 
debated by scholars; and I shall not venture to choose 
between them.” There is, however, little reason to 
view them as mutually exclusive, for several factors 
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can combine in any one case. An additional factor 
appears to be important: if, along with Rawls, we 
attribute some significance to the role of value con- 
sensus, it seems that we should look for it in attitudes 
about the political system, rather than in more sub- 
stantive moral principles. 

There is empirical evidence that certain attitudes 

centering on trust in one’s overall political system are 
bound up with the kind of behavior that a stable 
democracy requires. The specific attitude I have in 
mind is diffuse political support. Closely related to the 
notion of legitimacy, this is the feeling that the 
system can be counted on to produce outcomes that 
conform to one’s moral principles. In his well-known 
study of political support, David Easton distinguishes 
diffuse support from “specific support.” The latter 
centers on approval of specific policies, whereas the 
focus of the former is the political system as a whole. 
Easton describes it as “a reservoir of favorable atti- 
tudes or good will that helps members to accept or 
tolerate outputs to which they are opposed or the 
effect of which they see as damaging to their wants” 
(Easton 1965, 273; see also Easton 1975). The work of 
Edward N. Muller and his colleagues suggests two 
conclusions. First, high levels of diffuse support are 
correlated with low levels of “antisystem political 
behavior.” Second, though evidence is not abundant, 
it appears that diffuse support in the United States 
and other liberal societies that have been examined is 
high. 
R and his colleagues argue that there is a clear 
link between diffuse support and antisystem political 
behavior. This is defined as “political behavior that is 
illegal, disruptive of the normal functioning of gov- 
ernment, and may entail the use of violence” (Muller 
and Jukam 1977; Muller, Jukam, and Seligson 1982).7 
Other things being equal, individuals who do not 
view the political system as legitimate are more likely 
to engage in illegal protests against it than people 
who support it as a whole, in spite of their low regard 
for specific policy outcomes: “By the most pedestrian 
logic,” a low level of regime support “provides a 
source of normative justification for participation in 
extralegal protest and violence” (Muller, Jukam, and 
Seligson 1982, 245). Beyond a certain point, activity of 
this sort will bring down a given government. Such 
activity would prevent a political system from being 
an enduring and stable democracy of the kind Rawls 
wishes to foster. 

Muller, Jukam, and Seligson (1982) measured dif- 
fuse support by constructing what they call a political 
support—alienation (PSA) scale, which measures vari- 
ous positive attitudes toward different aspects of the 
political system.” They surveyed respondents in 
West Germany, Guadalajara, Mexico, San Jose, Costa 
Rica, and New York City, all in the 1970s (see also 
Finkel, Muller, and Seligson 1989; Muller 1977). Their 
results show strong correlations between PSA scores 
and the propensity to engage in antisystem political 
behavior: “Individuals who register very low on the 
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scale also report much higher levels of antisystem 
political behavior” (Miller, Jukam, and Seligson 1982, 
253-63, esp. 263).*4 

The second point is that levels of diffuse support, 
as measured on Muller’s scale, are quite high. 
majorities feel that the American political system is 
“the best le,” are proud to live under it, and 
feel that they should support it. In New York City, 
63.6% of nonwhites and 72.2% of whites surveyed 
showed high support scores. A remarkable 88.4% of 
nonwhites demonstrate positive levels of support. 
The figures for whites was 91.9%. It is also notable 
that these scores emerged in spite of the low levels of 
trust in specific policies and incumbents that have 
showed up repeatedly in other surveys over the past 
30 years.“ In Costa Rica, the figures were even 
higher: 92.4% of respondents showed positive levels 
of support. In ent research, Finkel, Muller, 
and Seligson (1989) showed that this level of support 
in Costa Rica was only slightly affected by severe 
economic conditions. 

Though one must be hesitant about drawing strong 
conclusions from this limited body of evidence—and 
generalizing about the United States as a whole from 
a single New York City sample—this is, unfortu- 
nately, the best evidence we have concerning political 
support-alienation and, so, diffuse political support. 
This evidence suggests that if ideas are, indeed, a 
significant factor in political stability, the political 
stability of American democracy can be attributed, in 
part, to the large majority’ s belief in the legitimacy of 
the political system. 

In closing, then, the best evidence we have sug- 
gests the existence of. what Curt Baier has called a 
‘constitutional consensus” in liberal democracy 
(1989, 775). Americans, by and large, are willing to 
ai the outcomes of their political process despite 
a lack of a ent on substantive moral principles of 
the kind that Rawls has in mind. The survey research 
we have examined suggests that scholars who seek 
an actual overlapping consensus should focus on 
this. 

Not surprisingly, this is a prominent theme in 
classic works of our political tradition. As Locke 
argues, when a society is widely believed to have 
political procedures that are arbitrary and unjust, the 
population is not unlikely to rise (Second Treatise 
Government 225). We can amend this: when a ad 
icant percentage of the population loses faith in the 
acceptability of political procedures, they are more 
likely to engage in antisystem behavior and so 
threaten political stability. 

Although the American political system violates a 
strong view of rights in repressing unpopular groups, 
in doing so it does not appear to violate public 
opinion. Given the attitudes of the American popu- 
lation, the occasional repression of unpopular minor- 
ities seems difficult to avoid. However, as long as the 
system as a whole continues to be viewed in a 
favorable light by a large majority of the population, 
American and other liberal democracies can continue 
to be stable and endure. 
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Notes 


I wish to thank Steven Finkel for help with empirical 
material and at all stages of this project. B. J. Diggs and John 
Marshall read an earller draft and provided valuable com- 
ments. I am also grateful to John Simmons and Daniel 
Devereux for helpful discussions and to Mark Hall for valu- 
able comments and criticisms. Portions of this paper were 
presented at a symposium on Rawls’s recent work 
by the Virginia chapter of the Conference for the Study of 
Pohtical Thought, Charlottesville, 1992. A University of Vir- 
ginia summer grant greatly facilitated my research. 

1. We can three separate stages in his defense 
of the principles: (1) “Justice as Fairness” (1958), given an 
excellent critique in Wolff (1977, chap. 5); (2) A Theory of Justice 
(1971); (3) the articles discussed herein. I will not discuss the 
possibilty that “Kantan Constructivism m Moral Theory” 
(1980) and “The Basic Liberties and Their Priority” (1982) 
represent a distinct (fourth) stage in Rawls’s development, 
though this claim could be defended. Clearly, seeds of the 
poltical argument are present in them, and I will draw on 
them in that connection. 

2. This is in opposition to the recent argument of Paris 
(1991), which questions the of an g 
consensus on broad moral principles. See n. 27. 

3. His consistent to utilitarianism is apparent 
throughout Rawis 1958, as well as Rawls 1971 (esp. pp. 3-6 
22-33, 150-92). See also Rawls 1985, 226; 1987, 19-20. 

4. We find similar presentations of facts in Rawls 1985, 
1987, and 1989. This material is not discussed directly in 
Rawls 1988, but it is presupposed. A similar list of facts is 
presented in Rawls 1987, 4, n. 7. I assume that the factual 
statements are consistent from article to article; slight discrep- 
ancies should not affect my argument. 

5. Rawls does not consistently supply percentages, that 
is, whether he means gy ape ony ornan 
nimity. The case ıs in regard to who ls induded: 
citizens, politically active citizens, or all inhabitants. My usage 
throughout this paper is accordingly rough, to reflect these 
uncertainties. 

6. Waluable discussions and critiques of Rawis’s recent 
position include Baler 1989; Galston 1991, chap. 7; Hampton 
1989; and Kukathas and Pettit 1990, chap. 7. 

7. Lipset defines “democracy” in regard to institutions 
that provide means peacefully to governing officials 
(1981, 27-28). A major movement is d as one recetvin: 
at least 20% of the vote in arvelaction during the period noted 
(p. 30, n. 7). Lipset uses somewhat less demanding criteria for 
less stable Latin American democracies (pp. 30-31). 

8. For Rawls’s distinction between “stable” and “secure” 
regimes, see n. 17. 

9. I will not reproduce the two les here. For a 
recent formulation, see Rawls 1989, 251, n. 43; cf. 1971 60, 302. 

10. Although Rawls says that as fairness “tries to 
draw upon basic intuitive ideas that are embedded in” 
Hberal po. culture (1965, 225; emphasis mine), he also 
presents an argument for his principles that reles on a 
two-stage sequence (1989, esp. 234, 250-51). , Rawls 
argues that in the first stage, justice as fairness be 
viewed as a “free-standing conception” derived from the 
original position ee or the like 
(1989, obo st), second stage, the political argument 
tics i oh Rela becuse hatte les derived in 
the first stage can ground an overlapping consensus that is 
able to generate its own support. It is clear that to the extent 
that Rawls takes the political argument , the two- 
stage view cannot circumvent the empirical I have 
discussed. If “a political understanding of constitutional es- 
sentials is of utmost "in social cooperation 
(p. 241), then the contents of the political view must be 
congenial to liberal culture, regardless where the principles 

came from. 

Two additional points bear noting. First, it appears that 
Rawls ts confident that there is no conflict between the 
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two-stage model and his political argument. Not only is the 
political argument the core of the second stage, but Rawls 
apparently believes that the principles generated in the first 
stage will fit with liberal culture (1967, 7, n. 13). Second, I do 
not discuss the position that he advances throughout Rawls 
1980 (and, to a lesser extent, in later works), namely, that 
suitable les of must be derived from specific 
intuitive ideas, to wit, the liberal conception of the person and 
of soclety as based on free cooperation. This procedure also 
fails to support the political argument, unless there is the 
requisite fit between resultant conceptions and liberal culture. 

11. Although I shall generally concentrate on the United 
States here, similar evidence is available for other liberal 
societies (see Sullivan et al. 1985). For the views of Britons, see 
Barnum and Sullivan 1989, 1990 and Budge 1970. 

12. For major theoretical issues, see, esp., Sullivan, Piere- 
son, and Marcus 1979, 1982. Two recent criticisms of their 
view are Sniderman et al. 1989; and Gibson 1989b. Other 
important studies include McCloaky 1964 and McClosky and 
Brill 1983. Additional references are found below. 

13. For the theory behind asking respondents about their 
“east-liked” groupe, see Sullivan, Plereson, and Marcus 
1979, 1982; see also the criticisms cited in n. 12. 

14. Prothro and Grigg note more tolerant attitudes than 
does Stouffer in regard to certain questions and beleve that 
the differences can be attributed largely to the superior level of 
education in the academic communities where they con- 
ducted their levels for the members of 
Prothro and Grigg’s sample with low education were closer to 
those of Stouffer. For discussion of the connection between 
education and tolerance, see and Brill 1983, chap. 6; 
Prothro and Grigg 1960, 288; Sullivan, Plereson, and Marcus 
1982, 114-26. See also and Zaller 1984, chap. 1. 

15. Cf. McCloaky and Brill 1983, 422-32. Note their discus- 


" sion of connections between views on toleration and political 


ideology, the views of political conservatives (chap. 
7 and pp. 422-23). A somewhat different view that should be 
noted is that of Mann (1970), who argues that adherence to 


the general princip with the conflicting applications 
is the result of socialization and, so, is “false 
consciousness.” 


16. According to Baler, Rawls’s analysis could be called 
“armchair sociology or political science” (1989, 783). 

17. Rawls’s belief in the importance of moral principles’ 
n their own support shows up in the distinction 

stable” and “secure” societies (1989, 234-35, 239), 
as well as that between overlapping consensus and modus 
vivendi. See also Rawls 1971, secs. 29, 69. 

18. It should be noted that as things stand, certain scholars 
criticize Rawls’s view for, in effect, being comprehensive 
(e.g., Galston 1989; Macedo 1990). 

19. Two important recent discussions are Gibson 1988 and 
1989a. It should be noted that an elite theory of democracy is 
potentially of interest to students of Rawls. According to this 
view, the democratic creed is borne by ehtes (variously 
defined), rather than society as a whole. Repeated studies 
have shown that elites are more tolerant than average citi- 
zens. If this is true, then, conceivably, the overlapping 
consensus that is actually required for a stable democracy 
could be found among this stratum of 

20. The classic is Federalist 10; see also Lipset 
1981, chap. 2; Sullivan, Piereson, and Marcus note the simi- 
larities between their view and this (1982, 256). 

21. For problems in measuring and asse: the influence 
of different dimensions of political support, see Weatherford 
1992 and Wright 1981. 

22. The quoted words are Muller and Jukam’s definition of 
“aggressive political behavior’ (1977, 1573). Although there 


are slight ts in the survey instruments used 
between 1977 and 1982, the can be regarded as 
synonymous (see Muller, Jukam, Seligson 1982, 246-47). 


23. The questions used by Muller, Jukam, and 
Seligson are as follows: (A) To what extent do you have 
respect for the political institutions in [CouNTRy]? (B) To what 
extent do you think that the courts in [COUNTRY] guarantee a 
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fair trial? (C) To what extent do you feel that the basic rights 
of citizens are well protected by our political system? (D) To 
what extent are you proud to live under our political system? 
(E) To what extent do you feel our system of government is 
the best possible system? (F) To what extent do you feel you 
should support our system of government? (G) To what 
extent do you feel you and your friends are well represented 
in our political system? (H) To what extent do you feel that 
your own political values differ from those of our political 
system? (1982, 249). 

24. An important conctusion of their article ıs that this 
correlation 1s far stronger than that between antisystem polit- 
ical behavior and low levels of “trust” in government. Figures 
for trust in government, from 1958 to 1988, are conveniently 
available in Erikson, Luttbeg, and Tedm 1991, 121. For con- 

Se ee see Citrin 
1974; Miller 1974a, 197 

25. See n. 24. 

26. This conclusion is supported by extensive research on 
attitudes toward procedural justice. Repeated studies have 
shown that respondents are more willing to accept specific 
unfavorable decisions if they view the procedures through 
which they are made as “fair.” See Lind and Tyler 1988 and 
Tyler 1990. For criteria used in assessing the fairness of 
procedures and evidence of agreement on criteria across 
demographic categories, see Tyler 1988. _ - 

27. This suggestion ties tn with familar accounts of liberal 
eet as (for instance) that of Benn and Peters 
959) Se ar be objected that Rawls might not 
regard diffuse poli teal support as a mutable basia for an 
overlapping consensus, is an agreement on princtples to 
which one a appen in deliberations concerning public 

. This is a tyquestion on which I can touch 
ere, voiding the complex issue of what constitutes a moral 
principle. It seems clear, , that a general requirement 
to be “concluded by the majority” (Locke, Second Treatise of 
Government 96) is a moral commitment to which one can 
appeal in dialogues on public policy in.order to counter 
opposed demands and so help to stabilize a society. Nor are 
decisions of viewed as binding without 
condition. For the Hmits within which political 
should be viewed as ee 
1992, chap. 3. For a mare detailed discussion (with numerous 
references) of the “reflective equillbrrum” method 
to which such determinations should be made, see chap. 1, 
sec. 4. For evidence of widespread a t about criterla 
that are used to assess the fairness of decimon mechanisms, 
see pp. 67-72, as well as Tyler 1988. Once again, there is 
nothing in my discussion to rule out the contributions to 
stability of other factors discussed in the Hterature, for exam- 
He lapse Ma font ri lio It also 

mention that diffuse political is not deeply 
abstract and philosophical and, so, is less subject to the kinds 


of disa t over interpretation that Paris notes in regard 
to Ra principles (1991, esp. 893-94). 
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THE POLITICS OF VIRTUE TODAY: A CRITIQUE AND A PROPOSAL 


SHELLEY BURTT Yale University 


argue for a distinction between publicly oriented and privately oriented conceptions of civic 


virtue. I first provide a critique 


of two current politics of virtue (liberal and republican), arguing 


(1) that despite thetr differences, they are both publicly oriented and (2) that their problems lie in 
this public orientation. I conclude by arguing for the legitimacy and promise of a privately oriented 
politics of civic virtue, using as examples of this approach Cato’s Letters from the early eighteenth, 
century and the work of two contemporary theorists, Bruce Ackerman and Stephen Elkin. 


ideological spectrum have rediscovered virtue. In 

fact, the idea of reinvigorating public life with 
suitable doses of citizenly devotion has proved so 
compelling to theorists in recent years that we can 
identify a range of politics of virtue on offer today, 
each with its own problems and possibilities. 

Proponents of an Aristotelian politics of virtue 
want to make the cultivation of personal and public 
virtues the primary end of political life. They argue 
that modern governments can and should follow the 
example of Aristotle’s best constitution and give “first 
place to considerations of excellence of character and 
how it may be cultivated” (Budziszewski 1988, 17). 
For these neo-Aristotelians, character development is 
the province not only of Mom, Dad, and the Boy 
Scouts, but of legislatures and the courts. Nurturing a 
sense of “rational purposefulness” or “rational self- 
understanding” in the citizenry and politically re- 
warding its presence can and should be the primary 
goal of all good polities, including liberal democratic 
ones (Budziszewski 1988, 17, 11). 

When it frames the proposed tasks of government 
with appropriate caution—informed, perhaps, by a 
liberal skepticism toward political authority—the 
Aristotelian perspective on virtue can offer a compel- 
ling vision of public life. Certainly, advocates of such 
a politics make a convincing case that some sustained 
attention to the virtues of the citizen body is both 
possible and desirable today. Still, to find the Aristo- 
telian approach completely satisfying, one must be- 
lieve that the end of politics in contemporary consti- 
tutional democracies ought to be, or inevitably is, the 
cultivation of virtue. I want to focus here on an 
alternate and at least equally influential approach to 
citizen virtue, one that works within a more conven- 
tional understanding of the ends of politics. 

We might call this species of virtue politics instru- 
mental in that the development of virtuous citizens is 
not seen as the end or purpose of political life. 
Rather, the political or civic virtues are praised for 
being especially good means to the advancement of 
other worthy political ends, such as liberty, equality, 
democracy, and order. Thus, communitarlans and 
other cipants in the republican revival tend to 
identify as civic virtues those qualities that would 


I: recent years, political philosophers across the 


make private individuals more citizenly, involving 
them more actively in a democratic polity. Liberals 
willing to broach the topic of virtue at all urge the 
cultivation or appreciation of character traits that 
would make citizens better liberals (e.g., personal 
autonomy, tolerance). While the dispositions recom- 
mended in these contexts generally represent certain 
moral excellences, they are not valued or pursued for 
this reason. Rather, they are conceived, in more 
instrumental terms, as those dispositions or charac- 
teristics of the person that best fit individuals to 
contribute to the flourishing of their political commu- 
nity. 

Typically, those who have attempted to assess the 
claims made by this more instrumental politics of 
virtue have proceeded on two fronts: they debate the 
relative merits of a particular theorist’s conception of 
civic virtue or argue about which vision of the good 
citizen is more attractive—the liberals’ or republi- 
cans’. Such criticism, however, while valuable, fails 
to go far enough and does not take seriously the 
politics of the politics of virtue. Both the liberal and 
republican politics of virtue offered today at least 
implicitly urge a particular course of political action, 
namely, the cultivation of the desired virtues or 
character traits in the contemporary citizenry. Any 
evaluation of the modern politics of virtue must 
respect these real-world aspirations and judge com- 
peting conceptions of political virtue at least partially 
on whether they make proper allowances for the 
nature, habits, and spirit of the people they hope to 
reform. 

This standard does not mean rank-ordering politi- 
cal theories according to the chances of their visions’ 
being realized. On the other hand, proposals for the 
renewal of political life that presuppose resources, 
capabilities, and political will that until now have 
been completely absent from any modern polity may 
properly be criticized for their utopian quality. I 
suggest a new set of categories by which to judge the 
politics of virtue, one which moves beyond the stan- 
dard lican distinction to a new view of 
the varieties of political virtue and their relative 
potentials for political success in contemporary con- 
stitutional democracies.” 
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THE VARIETIES OF VIRTUE 


Public and Private 


For certain modern commentators, the, term civic 
virtue stands simply for “the moral and political 
qualities that make a good citizen,” in whatever 
regime the citizen may be found (Walzer 1980, 55; see 
also Sinopoli 1987, 344). This conflation of civic and 
political virtue has the advantage of simplicity yet 
slights the particularly charged quality that the 
former term has acquired in recent years. To say that 
individuals have civic virtue seems to say something 
very definite about the regime in which these virtu- 
ous individuals live, the qualities they possess, and 
the activities in the public realm that these qualities 
support or to which they dispose. For this reason, I 
treat civic virtue as a specific sort of political virtue, 
one particularly appropriate to, and manifested in, a 
political regime that allows for a civic mode of life. 
This civic, as posed | to merely political, mode of life 
is one grounded in Raka self-rule.” It is 
bounded on one side by d Au on the other 
by extreme forms of “p m” (Taylor 
1989, 178, 172). Ba these ee Tee a n of 
regimes in which individuals participate, to a ter 
or lesser extent, in the shaping at their collect 
destiny. 

The accounts of civic virtue with which we are most 
familiar posit a stark divide between public and 
private. Within the republican tradition, especially, 
the qualities praised as virtuous are those that enable 
or dispose the citizen to privilege the public, Political 
realm over private, personal desires and ambitions.* 
Thus, Carter Braxton, writing during the American 
Revolution, defines public virtue as “a disinterested 
attachment to the public good, exclusive and inde- 
pendent of all private aes selfish interest” (cited in 
Wood 1969, 96). Historians of political thought echo 
this terminology: “For most classical republicans, 
liberty could only be achieved by each man’s willing- 
ness to renounce his purely private concerns for the 
greater good of the community” (Pagden 1987, 10; 
see also Kramnick 1988, 15; Wood 1969, 68). In all 
these examples, the ties that make a citizen 
virtuous, while variously described, hinge on a mind- 
set in which the goods of the public realm, the world 
of political action and deliberation, are iority 
over private goods—whether from a rational dedain 
to set aside “private interests” or from an intense 
emotional engagement with the public and its goods 
(liberty, national honor, political action itself).* I call 
conceptions of political or civic virtue grounded in 
such a mindset publicly oriented. 

There is however no necessary identity between 
the qualities that advance the flourishing of the state 
and political liberty and the sort of aggres- 
sively public-minded self-sacrificing behavior praised 
by representatives of the republican tradition. Public 
spirit, patriotism, love of country, love of equality, 
and the willingness to subordinate private to public 
good are simply the particular answers given consis- 
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tently throughout the republican tradition to the 
question, What citizen excellences are necessary to 
pe a free and flourishing society? But it is at 
east conceivable that individuals would be able to 
serve a civic regime without possessing the passion- 
ate attachment to the polity and its needs that 
grounds the more familiar sort of publicly oriented 
civic virtue just described. This is not to say that such 
individuals would suddenly have become “perfect 
ptivatists,” inhabitants of a liberal state that asks 
nothing from them but that they treat others and 
others’ Ee oa ea) ne and Tapa 
Rather, their civic virtues would rest on a rent 
basis from the enthusiastic or self-sacrificing “ public 
spirit” characteristic of the republican tradition. Civic 
virtues of this sort I call privately oriented. 

Keeping this distinction between publicly and pri- 
vately oriented virtue in mind, we can now consider 
more closely the various contempo: liberal and 

lican politics of virtue on offer today. I want to 
show both that these politics endorse a publicly 
oriented form of civic virtue and that this public 
orientation creates problems for both the possibility 
and desirability of establishing a politics of virtue 
today. 


Liberal and Republican 


Contemporary theorists proposing a republican poli- 
tics of virtue usually characterize the good citizen as 
the good deliberator, someone who participates ea- 
gerly and competently in the conversations that are 
central to twentieth-century licans’ understand- 
ing of political life. Interestingly, what makes a 
good deliberator for these contem licans 
is not the sort of aggressively public-minded, self- 
sacrificing behavior praised by earlier representatives 
of the republican tradition. Rather, the requisite qual- 
ity is “critical distance from prevailing desires and 
practices” (Sunstein 1988, 1549), or, the “capacity for 
reflexively critical reconsideration of [one’s] ends and 
commitments” (Michelman 1988, 1528). To deliberate 
well about common ends—to exercise republican 
civic virtue—requires some degree of detachment 
from self, the subordination of personal interest to 
the practice of dialogue. 
e growing number of liberal theorists 

to endorse a politics of virtue describe the end of the 
good polity and the citizen virtues that advance it in 
a somewhat different way. Stephen Macedo in his 
book Liberal Virtues argues that the best liberal regime 
endorses a “situated autonomy,” grounded in the 
free individual's “critical capacity to interpret and 
shape nature and desire” (Macedo 1990, 213). Rogers 
Smith places a similarly demanding conception of 
individual liberty at the center’ of the liberal state. A 
liberal polity, he argues, dedicates itself to “what has 
always been the deepest concern of liberal thought, 
the promotion of personal capacities for reflective 
self-direction’” (1985, 171). 

These passages suggest that liberals, as well as 
republicans, consider the ability to distance oneself 
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from one’s immediate preferences as crucial to good 
citizenship. But while republican citizens place their 
critical abilities in the service of an expansive and 
directed dialogue with their fellow coun en, good 
liberal citizens (as befits the liberal satisfaction with 
representative democracy) are primarily good judg- 
es—of the actions of their representatives, of the 
achievements of their government, of the state of 
their liberties. Smith, for example, envisions the good 
citizen as a sort of public ombudsman continually 
assessing how he or she, as well as society at large, 
measures up to the goals set by the ideal of rational 
. Good citizens must, first of all, look inward, 
cultivating liberal dispositions on a personal level. 
They must then look outward, judging, urging, and 
rodding their government to a better realization of 
fier ideals: “Particularly when they act as collective 
deliberative self-governors, through democratic polit- 
ical , such liberal citizens should ask 
whether basic economic, educational and cultural 
arrangements are working adequately to empower 
all, or whether some are being systematically ne- 
glected or constrained. When such oppressive polit- 
ical and social institutions are found, a liberal polity 
must seek their reconstruction” (Smith 1985, 291). 
Macedo too, identifies the demeanor of the good 
citizen as one of “critical reflectiveness on public 
principles,” writing that “liberal citizens are called 
upon to take up the attitude of the ideal judge, 
Hercules, and to act in politics as critical interpreters 
of public moral principles” (1990, 128, 102).° 
Both liberals and republicans then offer an account 
of civic virtue for our consideration, a description of 
the dispositions needed to keep a regime and 
flourishing. Liberals want citizens who judge well, 
licans, ones who deliberate well. Despite the 
i nce in context and evidence, these various 
litics of virtue ground a citizen’s excellence—per- 
ea of praiseworthy political deeds—in an emo- 
tional engagement with the polity and its principles. 
Whether the mark of civic virtue is the ability to 
deliberate well or to judge perceptively, the anterior 
ent is to embrace, in thought and deed, the 
public world, to engage in politics for abstractly 
public reasons. 
Thus, Benjamin Barber, after identifying “civility” 


as the characteristic civic virtue of good democrats, ` 


admits that his politics ires “an infusion of com- 
munitarian values.” Loyalty, S 2 POO 
n rliness, bonding, tradition, mu affection, 
and common belief are all necessary to make his 
strong democrats willing—indeed, eager—to attend 
neighborhood political assemblies, to inform them- 
selves and vote in national referenda, to explore the 
content of the country’s common good. So the good 
deliberator must, in fact, possess a very public civic 
virtue, that is, devotion to the edie pn politics 
that underlies the republican vision of political com- 
munity (Barber 1984, 243). 

The liberal politics of virtue also envisions a virtue 
grounded in an emotional commitment to the public 
realm, a passionate attachment to public goods and 
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ctices. Smith argues that “a liberal polity should 
united . . . by a shared political and social pur- 
pose: to promote ways of life that advance liberty for 
all’ (Smith 1989, 290). Macedo, too, calls for “citizens 
... united by their devotion to a public morality,” 
individuals willing to affirm the ideal of liberal justice 
“as a supreme moral commitment” (Macedo 1990, 
273, 255). Good liberals, then, like good republicans, 
act out of commitment to a very public purpose—in 
this case, a demanding philosophy of liberty, a desire 
“to promote ways of life that advance liberty for all,” 
an end they seek not out of any Tocquevillean “en- 
lightened self-interest” but because it is right and 
good for the community as a whole, since for virtu- 
ous citizens, furthering the “commitment [to rational 
] is what their civic life is really all about’ 
(Smith 1989, 290). 

These publicly oriented conceptions of civic virtue 
receive an eloquent defense in the various’ works 
already discussed. But how plausible are any of these 
accounts when considered as real political proposals? 
Would an effort actually to cultivate these specific 
qualities in the modern citizen, to create the political 
and social institutions needed to nurture virtuous 
citizens be possible or desirable? 

In fact, neither liberal nor republican versions of 
the politics of virtue hold much promise for engaging 
the political enthusiasms of the American people or 
of successfully negotiating the democratic political 
process. This is not to deny that each presents a 
challenging and at times compelling vision of what, 
in ideal circumstances, good citizens of the modern 
polity might look like. But despite what first gee 
ances might suggest, the theories discussed ad- 
vance robustly public conceptions of the good citizen 
and, as such, are subject to a number of difficulties 
that recommend another sort of civic virtue to our 
attention. 


THE PROBLEM WITH PUBLIC VIRTUE 


The precariousness of public virtue in the contempo- 
rary world has been o ed and lamented before. 
But I shall propose a different explanation for such 

ousness from those y offered. Those 
who doubt the possibility of a genuinely civic virtue 
today often blame the emergence of liberal, commer- 
cial society for making a robust involvement with, or 
dedication to, public ends unlikely or impossible. But 
whatever the impact of liberal ideals or a market 
economy on individuals’ sense of themselves and 
their priorities, it is still a mistake to blame the 
dominance of liberal ideology or the spread of com- 
mercial en ise for placing a politics of public 
virtue beyond the reach of twentieth-century consti- 
tutional democracies. 

In this context, it is important to recall just how 
skeptical the great republican theorists were of the 
possibility of establishing and maintaining a regime 
favorable to virtue. Both Machiavelli and Rousseau, 
for example, insisted that virtuous citizens were 


ral 
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eee of a virtuous founding and that a virtuous 
ding required a severe legislator imbued with 
divine authority who shaped a regime’s constitution 
so as to bind citizens emotionally and materially to 
the republic. Any such achievement was seen as 
open to corruption, and both Machiavelli and Rous- 
seau do the possibility, except in the most 
extreme circumstances, of returning a corrupt citi- 
zenry to the practice of public virtue.” These philos- 
ophers, then, did not tie the uncertain prospects for 
citizen virtue to the emergence of liberal theories of 
political obligation or of a modern system of com- 
merce and finance. Rather their concern was with 
certain enduring human passions—self-love, ambi- 
tion, desire for material comfort—which present a 
persistent challenge to the realization of any politics 
of civic virtue, a challenge the contemporary calls for 
a renewal of civic virtue have ignored almost com- 
pletely. 

To put this point in a different way, given men and 
women as they are, it is difficult to conceive of the 
circumstances under which a Western democracy 
would embrace the changes in popular culture, life- 
style, and political = sated that would be necessary to 
make either the or republican version of the 
politics of virtue a reality. Some may wish to blame 
our liberal heritage or the commercial ethos for strip- 

ing individuals of the potential to be truly civic 
gs. It seems to me, drawing on the insights of 
Machiavelli and Rousseau, that the problem is more 
profound, linked not to particularly modern condi- 
tions but to human desires and dispositions with 
which all political communities have struggled. Pub- 
lic virtue of any sort asks too great an abstraction 
from self and the parochial interests that convention- 
ally draw citizens into politics to have any chance of 
being successfully cultivated in a community that 
must establish its conditions through the legislative 
process. (The alternative route, contemplated by the 
great republican thinkers, is to have the sources of 
virtue imposed from above at the founding of a 
republic, not an open option at the nt time). 
Public virtue, then, is a victim not of liberalism or 
commerce but of politics and the necessary condi- 
tions of democratic public life. 


Republican Failings 

Barber’s admirably detailed account of the institu- 
tional reforms necessary to transform the United 
States into a “strong democracy” provides a 
example of the failure to think through the politics of 
a politics of public virtue. Central to Barber's ‘‘sys- 
tematic program of participatory reform’ is a “nation- 
al system of En assemblies in every rural, 
suburban, and urban district in America” (Barber 
1984, 269). These assemblies would meet weekly, 


encoura the development of “civic competence” 
from “the on of a flexible and citizen-gener- 
ated agenda” . 264-65, 270). Were such assem- 
blies established, I am quite prepared to grant Barber 


the civic benefits he attributes to them. But what are 
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the odds of realizing such an achievement? To imag- 
ine the circumstances in which a reasonably powerful 
coalition of public activists and community groups 
would (1) endorse such a proposal and (2) convince 
Congress to fund it is difficult enough. But imagining 
the conditions under which a significant n of 
American citizens would free up their Saturday after- 
noons or Wednesday evenings (Barber’s scheduling 
suggestions) so that they might “examine different 
legislative positions in detail, assess the local impact 
of RENS and national bills, explore ideological 
stances in the absence of from special- 
interest groups, and introduce new questions of 
interest to the neighborhood” (p. 271) is impossible.’ 

These objections are not meant to condemn Amer- 
icans as beyond civic virtue, unable to muster the 
dispositions necessary to contribute positively to the 
flourishing of a democratic state. But they are meant 
to suggest that a politics of virtue that of the 
good citizen a willingness to spend long hours debat- 
ing matters of public concern “in which [citizens] 
most immediate interests would be ignored” (Barber 
ie ae a inl aaa E N EE 
determinist language deliberately. Such propo 
place far too great a demand on an individual’s time 
and emotional resources to garner much support in 
any deliberative democratic process. (As a working 
parent of young children, I call these reservations 
‘the babysitter problem” and the “me-first factor,” 
respectively.) 

My critique is not directed against the workability 
of communitarian proposals per se. Individuals born 
and raised to civic maturity in a polity characterized 
by Barber's strong democratic institutions would 
learn to live with, and perhaps love, such neighbor- 
hood assemblies or other trappings of a republican 
poa. It is not that human beings are incapable of 
iving within strongly participatory political cultures. 
The question, however, is how one gets there from 
here without some form of nondemocratic founding 
moment. By requiring of good citizens a onate 
and time-consuming involvement in the public 
realm, republicans and communitarians articulate a 
vision of civic virtue that necessarily excludes the 
hard-working and often undereducated citizens of 
any truly inclusive democratic polity.’ 

The liberal politics of virtue just surveyed do not 
call for the participatory virtues envisioned by repub- 
licans and thus avoid political difficulty on this ac- 
count. However, the United States is equally unlikely 
to produce a race of citizens that make commitment 
to a liberal public philosophy their primary mottve for 
political action and involvement. To demand such a 
devotion to liberal justice or rational liberty as the 
mark of civic virtue sets a standard far beyond the 
reach of most American citizens, even those with 
largely liberal sympathies. 

Liberal politics that insist on good citizens’ embrac- 
ing a publicly oriented civic virtue run the risk of 
forgetting one of the most compelling insights of 
liberal philosophy: what brings us into politics in the 
first place is the desire to satisfy or protect our 
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nal interests. Indeed, our satisfaction with our 
eaders and our government is often:a function of 
how well eet steals them to be meeting our inter- 
ests. Any effort to wean citizens away from an 
attachment to the commonwealth based on these 
nal considerations seems not only misguided 

t unlikely to succeed. What possible plan do liberal 
theorists possess for convincing citizens that they 
ought to judge their government not on whether it 
makes their life better but on whether it fosters 
particularly liberal sorts of excellences in them and 
their neighbors? 

A democratic or liberal politics of virtue that tran- 
scends self-interest is a seductive but illusory ideal. 
The elusive nature of this option derives not from 
some fundamental corruption or constitutional idio- 
syncracy afflicting modern culture and spared the 
ancients. The problem dogging the politics of virtue 
today is the one with which all seekers after civic 
virtue have had to contend. Tocqueville, for one, 
understood the problem well: 


It is difficult to draw a man out of his own circle to 
interest him in the destiny of the state, because he does 
not clearly understand what influence the destiny of the 
state can have upon his own lot. But if it is p to 
make a road cross the end of his estate, he see at a 
glance that there is a connection between this small 
public affair and his greatest private affairs; and he will 
discover, without its being shown to him, the close tle 
that unites private to general interest. (1945, vol. 2, 
p. 111). ; 


Rousseau is another reliable guide to the n 

limits of virtue. The apostle of the general will, he s 
believed that “one can make men act only by appeal- 
ing to their self-interest” (1972, 70). Neither Rousseau 
nor Tocqueville blame liberal ideology or commercial 
society for the difficulties faced by those who would 
attach citizens’ sentiments more or less exclusively to 
public ideals. Rather, they recognize that, whatever a 
polity’s constitutional ideals, it will be difficult to 
persuade citizens to embrace and work to further 
them from the nobility or justice of the ideals them- 
selves. It can perhaps be done: Rousseau’s political 
writings set out what, for him, were the necessary 
steps. But a politics of public virtue (whether liberal 
or republican) that on citizens to forsake the 
private for the public without providing for the sort of 
pora institutions and procedures recommended 

y classical republican theorists cannot succeed. 


CIVIC VIRTUES WE CAN LIVE WITH 


Is the caricature of modern liberal democracy, then, 
correct after all? Must we abandon civic virtue for the 
mere manipulation or accommodation of self-inter- 
est? This conclusion is too extreme. It fails to O 
nize the possibility of a civic virtue that is not publicly 
oriented. By distinguishing privately from publicly 
oriented civic virtue as I have proposed, we can 
recognize and encourage a form of civic virtue well 
within the reach of contemporary citizens. 
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An Eighteenth-Century Exemplar 

To set out more concretely the nature and necessary 
preconditions of the sort of privately oriented civic 
virtue I have in mind, I want to introduce the account 
of citizen virtue argued for in Cato’s Letters, an influ- 
ential collection of essays penned in England in the 
1720s by two Whig opponents to Walpole’s ministry, 
John Trenchard and Thomas Gordon. The good 
citizen of Cato’s Letters very much resembles the good 
fudge of the modern liberal vision. He keeps vigilant 
watch on the behavior of elected officials, inspects 
public policies for any unjust or tyrannical designs, 
and protests government activity that harms the 
public good. However, the motivation for this civic 
service is not an abstract belief or commitment to the 
ideals of a liberal polity but a very concrete sense of 
the benefits to which each individual is entitled in a 
free society. Government, says Cato, should further 
the public interest; and the best judge of its success or 
failure in this end is the citizens’ own experience: 
“The People’s Interest is the Public Interest; it signi- 
fies the same thing” (1.106). By “people,” Cato has in 
mind what we might call all potentially active citi- 
zens. In Cato’s day, this class included not only 
relatively well off enfranchised males but a larger 
group of men and women whose political grievances 
might mobilize them to extraconstitutional forms of 
protest. What I want to emphasize about Cato’s 
account is that it casts self-interest not as an obstacle 
to civic virtue but as the source of individuals’ posi- 
tive contributions to the public good. 

A historical example might help clarify what Cato 
has in mind. Imagine a disastrous government-spon- 
sored financial scheme in which many small investors 
are ruined and several prominent government offi- 
cials implicated. (Cato’s Letters debuted in the after- 
math of just such a scandal, the South Sea Bubble.) 
Cato calls on his countrymen to demand the public 
investigation and punishment of those responsible 
for the debacle regardless of political position. On 
what basis might individuals be moved to serve the 
public in this way? One might act to rid government 
of corrupt speculators out of a sense of public duty or 
love of country, but this notion of what motivates the 
virtuous citizen completely misses the point of what 
brings individuals to political action in the first place. 
In this example, Cato expects those with a personal 
interest in seeing justice done to be the most moti- 
vated and the most effective in advancing the public 

—precisely because what satisfies their desire 

r personal vengeance on a set of corrupt officials 
also satisfies the public’s need to get the same men 
out of office and in jail. Thus, Cato contends that 
especially in times of crisis or government malfea- 
sance, ordinary citizens can be counted on to serve 
the public simply by following their self-interest: 
“The Whole People, by consulting their own Interest, 
consult the Publick, and act for the Public by acting 
for themselves” (Cato’s Letters 2.41). 

One might think also in this context of the extraor- 
dinary civic valor of the peoples of Eastern Europe 
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and the former Soviet Union in creating the condi- 
tions under which regimes of participatory self-rule 
became at least thinkable. Their civic virtues were 
born of intensely desires for cultural partic- 
ularity, freedom from communist rule, and material 
comfort and convenience. Looking to further (not 
subordinate) their private ends, they acted with great 
political courage to create free, self-governing com- 
munities, as well. Theirs was, in my sense, a pri- 
vately oriented civic virtue. 

One cannot, however, create virtuous citizens of 
the sort Cato praises simply by declaring that the 
public interest and the private interest signify the 
same thing. For individuals to manifest the sort of 
civic virtue that Cato recommends, there must first 
exist a genuine fit between the public good and 
citizens’ private interest. One reason that classical 
republicans emphasized overcoming or subordinat- 
ing private interest in their accounts of civic virtue is 
that historically, they addressed themselves primarily 
to an ambitious elite whose private interests (a desire 
for power and prestige) were, indeed, at odds with 
the republicans’ hope for a free polity. One of the 
stren , then, of a democratic polity of either the 

or republican variety is that it expands the 
political to include the vast majority of a 
nation’s inhabitants for whom the fit between per- 
sonal and era gar is tighter than it is with an elite 
bent on political domination. Ordinary men and 
women can, in Cato’s vision, be counted on to keep a 
democratic government faithful to its constitutional 
perpe and just and efficient in its operations—not 
use they harbor any yro a a 
morality or T olitical ideal but because a well-function- 
ing democratic government is most responsive to 
their personal desires for liberty, security, and mate- 
rial comfort.™ In such polities, Cato’s willingness to 
ground civic virtue in the citizens’ pursuit of their 
self-interest makes good sense. 


Grounding the Good Citizen 


Civic virtue of the sort Cato has in mind also requires 
individuals who understand themselves as citizens 
and take seriously the rights and responsibilities that 
this role implies. When called upon to participate in 
public political deliberation, they must be able to put 
aside self-interest narrowly coriceived (in which the 
horizons of interest stop at one’s front doorstep) and 
consider, instead, what is in their self-interest as 
members of the political community. Not only must 
they possess an understanding of their polity’s con- 
stitution (so as to judge when and whether its prin- 
ciples are being violated), but they must understand 
themselves as possessing rights and privileges worth 
defending through S ay action. 

To secure this understanding a con- 
siderable amount of explicit and 5 implicit political 
education, but this education neither makes any 
unusual demands on the basic im of human 
nature (the scope of self-interest is to be expanded, 
not narrowed) nor would require an extraordinary 
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commitment of resources by public institutions. In 
fact, the various institutions through which this ed- 
ucation for citizen virtue could take place are already 
in place in the modern democratic polity. The media, 
the schdols, voluntary associations, local political 
organizations, family, and church can all reinforce 
the understanding of self as a bearer of political rights 
that deserve realization. 

Once this self-understanding is achieved, it can 
provide a powerful impetus to civically virtuous 
political action. Both the Woman Suffrage and Civil 
Rights movements provide examples of citizens act- 
ing to further both their own interest (inclusion in the 
political process) and the public good (the achieve- 
ment of a truly inclusive civic regime). The best 
possible citizen of a civic regime would also be driven 
to assure that all individuals had their rights re- 
spected and justice done to them. But, because Cato 
does not envision the ethnic, racial, and religious 
cleavages that challenge modern democracies, he is 
willing to rely on a “bootstrap” vision of civic virtue 
in which each citizen, defending his or her own 
interests and rights, secures the interests of the 
polity, as well. An expansive concern for the rights of 
minorities is not strictly necessary to Cato’s vision of 
virtue. 

Here, then, is the beginning of a viable account of 
civic virtue that is privately, rather than publicly, 
oriented. Cato’s citizens defend and sustain the pub- 
lic good of a political community committed to some 
form of participatory self-rule (thus, they are ctvically 
virtuous), but they act primarily out of concern for 
their personal welfare (thus, the virtue is privately 
oriented). Cato’s Letters does not necessarily provide a 
prescription for civic virtue in the modern polity, but 
it does su a model on which a contemporary 
politics of virtue might build. 


AMERICAN VIRTUES: 
TWO POSSIBILITIES 


One shortcoming of Cato’s particular account of 
privately oriented civic virtue is its limited sense of 
the political activities appropriate to the good citizen. 
The citizen’s role remains primarily that of watch- 
dog—to react to danger, to alert the community to 
malfeasance and pressure the government for its 
correction. To the extent that we aspire, as well, to a 
polity in which citizens shape and reshape the polit- 
ical agenda—in which they decide what ends the - 
government should pursue, as well as judge how 
well it pursues them—more is needed. As it happens, 
at least two recent works in political philosophy have 
advanced suggestions for a modern politics of civic 
virtue that might make good the shortcomings in 
Cato’s analysis while continuing to offer to twentieth- 
century democrats an attractive and achievable, pri- 
vately oriented vision of the virtuous citizen. 


The Politics of Virtue Today 


Elkin’s Self-Interested Citizen 


Stephen Elkin, in City and Regime in the American 
Republic (1987), proposes a restructuring of city gov- 
ernment so as to nurture a citizenry better capable of 
deliberating upon what he calls the common public 
interest. Elkin suggests three institutions that could 
make citizens better deliberators upon the common 
good: (1) neighborhood assemblies with significant 
powers, (2) citywide referenda, and (3) city legisla- 
tures, also with significant powers” (p. 171; his focus 
is on reforms possible at the city level). A politics 
grounded in these institutions would teach citizens to 
think of politics as “broadly deliberative” and of 
political choice as “involving the giving of reasons,” 
not just the aggregation of interests (150, 149). Such 
an orientation offers the hope of detaching delibera- 
tion about the common interest from concern about 
businesses’ bottom line and would encourage citizens 
to participate constructively in the ongoing task of 
evaluating, debating, and challenging the policy 
choices made by city officials so as best to further the 
common good. 

Elkin cites Barber (as well as Rousseau) as the 
source for his institutional innovations. But the mo- 
tives he relies on to encourage virtuous public delib- 
eration are quite different. Individuals, he argues, can 
be brought to act in appropriate, citizenly ways only 
through the “harnessing of powerful motives’: 
“First, struggle and debate over the public interest 
must be connected to the day-to-day vital interests of 
the citizen. . . . Political argument about the lic 
interest must be tied then to specific policy choices 
... that involve such things as nei thood mat- 
ters, schools, the land-use patterns of their localities, 
and & RE of features of their work lives” (1987, 
A assage captures one of the most admirable 

ee Elkin’s politics of civic virtue: citizens are 
to She be roast to civically virtuous activity through 
reflection on matters of particular interest to them. 
The point is to expand the individual’s sense of 
nal self-interest, not to expend resources to 
subordinate or subdue it. Elkin also calls for eliciting 
our participation as citizens through engaging the 
“deep interest that each of us has in enjoying the 
esteem of others” (ibid.). When civic virtue emerges 
from motives of this sort, it is privately oriented, 
because it involves less an engagement with the 
-public than a reflection upon the self. 

Three features of Elkin’s account of citizenship 
deserve particular ae (1) he focuses on the 
deliberative abilities of the citizen, intending to nur- 
ture individuals capable of reflecting on the public 
interest; (2) he tries to nurture the deliberative virtues 
not by stripping men and women of a sense of private 
interest but by encouraging them to develop a com- 
plementary sense of themselves as citizens, who take 
pride in properly fulfilling the rights and nsibil- 
ities of such a public role; and (3) in s out 
how the institutions n to cultivate this sort of 
civic virtue would work, Elin works with, rather 
than abstracts from, self-interest. Neighborhood as- 
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semblies, city government, and a city referenda pro- 
cess will focus on matters of day-to-day interest for 
city residents while invoking their concern with win- 
ning the esteem of others. Elkin himself is quite 
pessimistic about the chances of reviving a civic 
virtue of the sort he describes (1987, 188); but the 
possibility of instituting his set of suggested reforms 
seems far less remote than that of most politics of 
virtue on offer today. 


Virtue in a ““Dualist Democracy” 


Bruce Ackerman is another contemporary theorist 
articulating a privately oriented conception of civic 
virtue. His account, in the Storrs Lectures, of a 
“dualist democracy” envisions an American polity in 
which an “intermittent and eden litics of public 
virtue” pursued during “rare periods of heightened 
political consciousness ens with normal poli- 
tics, in which interests are brokered and factions 
peana (1984, 1022). Like Elkin, Ackerman 
ds it important to reach an accommodation be- 
tween the self-interest that so dominates our lives 
and ‘character and the public regard necessary if a 
liberal democracy is to flourish. Like Cato, Ackerman 
grounds this accommodation in a two-track vision of 
citizenship that recognizes “the ebb and flow of 
political involvement” for the typical “private citi- 
zen” (p. 1035). Cato saw the civic virtue of English 
citizens surfacing only occasionally, drawn forth in 
frustration and anger when gross corruption and 
malfeasance threatened their liberty. Between these 
times of crisis, politics was a matter appropriately left 
Ackerman 


sto parliament and the king’s ministers. 


envisions a similarly irregular practice of individuals’ 
civic virtue. Most of the time, Ackerman argues 
people can and do leave the business of politics to 
professi politicians willing to engage in the bar- 
tering of interests characteristic of normal liberal 
politics. There will be times, however, when the 
‘ordinary irresponsibilities of politics sometimes be- 
gin to offend in a special way” (p. 1040), when 
normal politics gives way to what he calls constitu- 
tional politics. These sporadic efforts to transform the 
constitutional order, to invoke the higher lawmaking 
powers of We the People represent, for Ackerman, an 
American “politics of public virtue’”—historically sig- 
nificant moments “when the mass of American citi- 
zens mobilizes itself in a collective effort to renew and 
redefine the public good” (pp. 1023, 1040). 

One might argue that on the basis of this descrip- 
tion, Ackerman joins Barber and others in advocating 
a publicly oriented civic virtue. Ackerman himself 
lays claim to this label, g that those who 
participate in constitutional politics must be under- 
stood “to sacrifice their private interests to pursue the 
common good” (1984, 1020). But the “sacrifice” Ack- 
erman refers to here is simply that of the allocation of 
time between roles. To expend one’s energies on 
political campaigns to repeal Prohibition, establish 
the civil rights of America’s minorities, or protect 
unborn children means less time available for every- 


Aj 
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day obligations and politics, means a sacrifice of 
private interests. This com entalization of per- 
sonal commitments—what Ackerman calls “the strat- 
egy of differential sacrifice” (p. 1041)—is not the sort 

sacrifice or subordination of private interest tradi- 
tionally called for republican authors. In fact, 
Ackerman acknowledges that those embarked on the 
higher lawmaking track will not have “hearts entirely 
purged of self-interest and minds fully focused upon 
the ‘rights of citizens and the ent interests of 
the community’ ”—such a public orientation of desire 
and “pristine purity of motive” being, he admits, 
psychologically impossible (ibid.). 

The features that make Elkin’s account an impor- 
tant candidate for a contemporary politics of virtue 
are present in Ackerman’s, too. Like Elkin, Ackerman 
emphasizes the deliberative responsibilities of the 
good citizen without falling victim to democratic 
romanticism: the virtuous citizen’s participation is 
called forth only in exceptional circumstances. Ack- 
erman also avoids demanding the sort of disinter- 
ested embrace of the public weal that dooms most 
politics of lic virtue. As with Elkin, the good 
citizen need not jettison his selfish attachments, only 
place them properly in perspective. The key is to 
create the circumstances under which individuals 
come to define themselves as citizens while develop- 
ing some understanding of the rights and responsi- 

ilities entailed in that role. Thus, Ackerman argues, 
our culture generally provides for, and encourages, 
our “self-identification as private citizens, capable of 
responding in a distinctive voice on questions involv- 
ing the political community,” a sensibility whose 

tivation becomes a matter of self-interest for the 
typical American who does not like to “appear to [his 
or her] fellows as a selfish m bent solely on 
egoistic self-aggrandizement” (1984, 1033). Thus, our 
self-interest leads us to virtuous, citizenly behavior. 

Ackerman probably assumes too readily that our 
self-identification as “ private citizen” comes naturally 
in a democratic polity like the United States. A 
politics of civic virtue conceived along these lines 
would have to pay a great deal of attention to 
cultivating a sense of citizenship among citizens. But 
again, this end is far more y and less coercively 
achieved than any effort to develop a truly publicly 
oriented civic virtue. 

Ackerman and Elkin thus offer complementary 
visions of what it might mean to be a virtuous citizen 
in the twentieth-century American polity. Their work 
invites us to think creatively about the enabling 
conditions of a modern politics of civic virtue—one 
that is both attractive and achievable, sensitive to the 
political realities of a mass democracy and alert to the 
deficiencies of human character. 


CONCLUSION 
Some may find it hard to abandon the seductive 


vision of public virtue—of citizens who to 
make the public (of which whole they are a part) the 
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center of their reflections and affections. Yet imagine 
what would be necessary to make such a vision a 
practical reality. The programs which a truly 
publicly oriented civic virtue of either the liberal or 
republican variety might be nurtured in any citizenry 
are just too demanding, institutionally and psycho- 
logically, to gain the lasting assent of the inhabitants 
of a democratic polity. Those who find this language 
too melodramatic are urged to consider the drcum- 
stances under which the institutions and laws under- 
Birding Rousseau’s-or Montesquieu’s virtuous repub- 
ics might become law in the United States. With 
proposals for compulsory national service still too 
politically controversial to pursue seriously in Con- 
gress and with public schools (an important locus of 
civic education and training) d tely under- 
funded, where might we expect to find the political 
will or interest for any comprehensive politics of 
public virtue? To put this another way, a public virtue 
available to a democratic citizenry is not the victim of 
liberalism or commerce, snagged and left behind at 
some watershed of modernity. The difficulty with the 
politics of public virtue in any democratic regime is 
simply political: no one will vote for it. 

However, those willing to bracket the pursuit of 
public virtue (for a better and different world) will 
discover that another sort of civic virtue remains 
accessible to the modern citizen, one that links our 
enduring concern for self to the public life of a 
deliberative citizen. There are a number of ways in 
which a civic virtue of this sort might be encouraged 
eae some of which I have explored. The 

enge for any modern politics of virtue is there- 
fore to do more than simply shepherd its vision of the 
good citizen through the perilous byways of demo- 
cratic debate: it must transform that debate from an 
impossible emphasis on public virtue to a focus on 
developing the sorts of privately.oriented civic virtue 
that can and should ground responsible political 
deliberation and action in the modern polity. 


Notes 


1. Budziszewaki (1986, 1988) and Will (1980) are two 
authors that explicitly advocate an Aristotelian politics of 
virtue. Alasdair Macintyre (1981, 1990) and Salkever (1990) 
explore the same territory somewhat less directly. 

2. Much of the criticism I shall make applies equally to at 


criticism of the neo-Aristotelians, however, would have to 
with their conception of the ends of politics, a project I 


do not undertake here. For my comment on the ical fate 
of Aristotelian politics of virtue, see Burtt 1990. 

3. For the various meanings of public and in 
poHtical argument, see Pitkin 1981, 327-52. I use here in 
a litical sense, to refer to the goods and concerns of 
the res as considered separately from both the personal 
and the broadly social. 


4. I discuss these separate psychological groundings of 
civic virtue in Burtt 1990. 

5. The phrase “perfect privatist” ls Bruce Ackerman’s, 
used with somewhat different connotations in Ackerman 
1964, 1033. 

6. For a similar argument, see Spitz 1986, 193, 198. 


The Politics of Virtue Today 


7. On founding, see, esp., Machiavelli’s Discourses 1.1-10 
and Rousseau’s Socal Contract 1.7-10. On corruption, see, 
esp., Machiavelll’s Discourses and Rousseau’s Letter to D’ Alem- 
bert and On the Government of Poland. 

8. Barber argues that participation in his program of “civic 
renewal’ can be elicited through “persuasion, the 
self-education poaa by democratic participation , and 
through the logic of political priority, which demonstrates 
that even in a tistic 
interests, it is the autonomy of politics and the rights of 
citizens that grve modern women and men the real power to 
shape their common Irves. The taste for participation is 
whetted by participation: democracy breeds democracy” (p. 
265), This statement may well be true, but does not reach 
ig ee ven tae to participate in the first place. 

t proves this rule may be aristocratic 
Ge., Honiad where, with the businese of every- 
day life taken care of by slaves, serfs, and women, a select 
number of men were able to devote themselves either to the 
pe or to contemplative life. The classic articu- 
dan of possibility is, of course, Aristotle’s Politics. 

10. The account that follows draws on my argument in 
Burtt 1992, chap. 4. 

11. Popular authoritarian regimes of the twentieth century 
might seem to provide a counterexample to this claim. But 
Cato’s virtuous citizens do not exist in a vacuum. They, too, 
require a politics of civic virtue, whose condibons are dis- 
cussed in the next subsection. 

12. See Rousseau 1972, Chap. 13. 

13. Ackerman 1991 restates and refines this argument. 
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MEDIATED CORRUPTION: THE CASE OF THE KEATING FIVE 
DENNIS F. THOMPSON Harvard University 


Keating Five case exemplifies a form of a political corruption that is increasingly common 
in contemporary politics but frequently neglected in contemporary political science. I focus on 
this form by developing a concept of mediated corruption, which links the acts of individual 

officials to effects on the democratic process. Unlike conventional corruption, mediated corruption does 
not require that the public official act with a corrupt motive or that either public officials or citizens 


receive benefits. The 


of mediated corruption provides not only a more coherent 


account of the case of the Keating Five but also a more fruitful way of reuniting the concepts of 
systematic corruption in traditional political theory with the concepts of individual corruption in 


contemporary social science. 


he case of the “Keating Five”—featuring five 

prominent U.S. Senators and Charles Kea 

Jr., a savings-and-loan. financier who con 
uted to their cam “come to symbolize 
public distrust of elected officials” and has reinforced 
the widespread view that many members of Con- 
gress and the institution itself are corrupt.’ The nine 
months of investigation and seven weeks of hearings 
conducted by the Senate Ethics Committee that con- 
cluded in January 1992 revealed an underside of our 
_ system of representation to a depth and in a detail 
` rarely seen before. 

The broad shape of this underside is familiar 
enough: politicians take money from contributors to 
get elected, then do favors for them. But the deeper 
significance, theoretical and practical, is to be found 
in the details and in the relation of those details to 
principles of democratic representation. Although 
the case reveals a darker side of our politics, we can 
still try to recognize degrees of darkness. We should 
aim for a kind of moral chiaroscuro. More generally, 
the case can help us better understand a form of 
Pi that is becoming in y 

not received the attention it 
serves from political scientists or political thesia. 

This form of corruption involves the use of lic 
office for private purposes in a manner that erts 
the democratic process. It may be called mediated 
corruption because the sade acts are mediated by 
the political process. The public official’s contribution 
to the corruption is filtered through various practices 
that are otherwise legitimate and may even be duties 
of office. As a result, both the official and citizens are 
less likely to recognize that the official has done 
anything wrong or that any serious harm has been 
done. 

Mediated corruption is still a form of corruption. It 
includes the three main elements of the general 
concept of corruption: a public official gains, a private 
citizen receives a benefit, and the connection between 
the gain and the benefit is improper.? But mediated 
corruption differs from conventional corruption with 
respect to each of these three elements: (1) the gain 
that the politician receives is political, not personal 


and is not illegitimate in itself, as in conventional 
corruption; (2) how the public official 
benefit is improper, not necessarily the 
or the fact that’ the particular citizen receives the 
benefit; (3) the connection between the gain and the 
benefit is improper because it damages the demo- 
cratic , not because the public official provides 
the benefit with a corrupt motive. In each of these 
elements, the concept of mediated corruption links 
the acts of individual officials to qualities of the 
democratic process. In this way, the concept provides 
a partial synthesis of conventional corruption (famil- 
jar ift contem: political science) and systematic 
corruption (found in traditional political theory). 

To show the value of the concept of mediated 
corruption, I criticize two interpretations of the Keat- 
ing Five case that assume a conventional concept of 
corruption. A concept of mediated-corruption, I sug- 
gest, provides a better characterization of this case 
and, by implication, of the many similar cases that 
have occurred and are likely to occur. The character- 
ization is intended to identify more coherently the 
aspects of actions and practices that we regard, or 
should regard, as wrong. The concept of mediated 
corruption helps bring our considered judgments 
about corruption in particular cases into “reflective 
equilibrium” with our moral and political principles.* 


WHAT THE KEATING FIVE GAVE 
AND WHAT THEY GOT 


A brief summary of the events in this case will set the 
stage for examining the competing interpretations.‘ 
The senators who are forever joined together by the 
name the Keating Five had never worked er as 
a group before, and will (it is safe to assume) never 
work together again. Four are Democrats—Dennis 
DeConcini (Arizona), Alan Cranston (California), 
John Glenn (Ohio), and Donald Riegle (Michigan)— 
and one is a Republican, John McCain (Arizona). 
They were brought together by Charles Keating, 
Jr., now in prison in , convicted on charges 
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of fraud and racketeering. As chairman of a home 
construction company in Phoenix, he bought Lincoln 
Savings and Loan in California in 1984 and began to 
shift its assets from home loans to high-risk projects, 
violating a wide variety of state and federal regula- 
tions in the process. In 1989, Lincoln collapsed, 
wiping out the savings of twenty-three thousand 
(mostly elderly) uninsured customers and costing 
taxpayers over two billion dollars. It was the biggest 
failure in what came to be the most costly financial 
scandal in American history. Lincoln came to sym- 
bolize the savings-and-loan crisis. 

But to many in the financial community during the 
years before the collapse, Keating was a model of the 
financial entrepreneur that the Republican adminis- 
tration wished to encourage through its policy of 
deregulation. His most visible political lobbying was 
directed a t the new rule prohibiting direct in- 
vestment 2 savings-and-loans, which many legiti- 
mate financial institutions and many members of 
Congress also opposed. His most prominent and 
persistent target was Edwin Gray, the head of the 
three-member bank board that regulated the indus- 
try, himself a controversial figure. 

The fateful meeting that would forever link the 
Keating Five took place on April 2, 1987, in the early 
evening in DeConcini’s office. The senators asked 
Gray why the investigation of Lincoln and their 
“friend” Keating was taking so long. Gray said later 
that he was intimidated by this “show of force.” 
Toward the end of the meeting, he suggested that the 
senators talk directly to the San Francisco examiners 
who were handling the Lincoln case. And so they 
did, a week later, in what was to become the most 
scrutinized meeting in the hearings. The senators 
told the examiners that they believed that the gov- 
ernment was harrassing a constituent. After the reg- 
ulators reported that they were about to make a 
“criminal referral’ against Lincoln, the senators 
seemed to back off. 

After that meeting, McCain, Riegle, and Glenn had 
no further dealings of significance with Keating. 
Glenn arranged a lunch for Keating and House 
Speaker Jim Wright the following January, but the 
committee concluded that although this showed 
“poor judgment,” Glenn’s actions were not “impro ae 
er” (U.S. Senate 1991b, 18). McCain had alrea 
broken off relations with Keating, who had called him 
a “wimp” for refusing to put pressure on the bank 
board. Cranston and DeConcini continued to act or 
Keating’s behalf. 

The Keating Five, particularly DeConcini and Cran- 
ston, certainly provided this constituent with good 
service. Since an act of corruption typically involves 
an exchange of some kind, we have to ask, What did 
the Senators get in return? The answer is $1.3 million, 
all within legal limits.” But this figure and this fact, 
handy for headline writers, obscures some important 

ils (especially the timing and uses of the funds) 
that should affect our assessment of corruption. 

In F 1991, the Ethics Committee rebuked 
four of the Senators—DeConcini and Riegle more 


severely, McCain and Glenn less so—and said that 
further action was warranted only against Cranston. 
Then in November, after much behind-the-scenes 
ean negotiation, the committee reported to the 
Senate that Cranston had “violated established 
norms of behavior in the Senate.” To avoid a stronger 
resolution by the committee (which would have re- 
quired a Senate vote), Cranston formally accepted the 
d. In a dramatic speech on the floor, he also 
claimed that he had done nothing worse than had 
most of his colleagues in the Senate. 


COMPETITION OR CORRUPTION? 


Cranston’s own defense exemplifies, in a cynical 
form, one of the two standard interpretations of the 
conduct of the Keating Five. This interpretation holds 
that the conduct was part of a normal competitive 
process, in which all politicians are encouraged by 
the political system to solicit support and bestow 
favors in order to win elections. We may call this the 
competitive politics theory.° On this view, most politi- 
cians are not corrupt, nor is the system—even if some 
citizens like Keating happen to have corru T designs. 

The quest for campaign contributions and the provi- 

sion of service to influential contributors are neces- 
sary features of a healthy competitive politics. 

The second interpretation also holds that what the 
Keating Five did is not significantly different from 
what other members have done but concludes that it 
is corrupt. On this view (call it the pervasive corruption 
theory), most politicians are corrupt or (more sympa- 
thetically) are forced by the system to act in corrupt 
ways even if they begin with honest intentions.’ This 
interpretation is naturally more popular among the 
press, the public, and academics than it is among 
politicians. It is consistent with the views both of 
those who urge radical reforms in the political Phas 
(e.g., abolishing campaign contributions completely 
and of those who believe that corruption is unavoid- 
able in government (and either accept it or advocate 
reducing the scope of government). 

These two common interpretations seem to be 
different. Indeed, they seem to be opposites, since 
one finds corruption where the other does not. But 
on closer inspection, their concepts of corruption turn 
out to be fundamentally similar. We can begin to see 
the similarity in the fact that they both conclude that 
the conduct of the Keating Five is not morally distin- 
oth ace from that of most other politiclans.* On 

th accounts, the Keating Five were simply inter- 

Masini administrators on behalf of a campaign 

tor, a common practice. The competitive pol- 

itics theory accepts the practice, the In ervasive corrup- 

tion theory condemns it. But on neither theory do the 

details of the case (e.g., what kind of intervention) 
make any difference in the moral assessment. 

The reason that both theories take this view is that 
they agree in their fundamental assumptions. The 
analysis that follows focuses on three of these as- 
sumptions (each corresponding to an element in the 
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general concept of corruption) and argues that each is 
mistaken. Understanding why they are mistaken 
points toward the need for a concept of mediated 
corruption. 

First, both in tions assume that corruption 
requires that the public official receive a personal 
gain, either directly or indirectly in the form of an 
advantage that is not distinguished: from personal 
gain. They coat is about whether a campaign con- 
tribution should count as personal gain in the re- 
quired sense, but they agree that some such gain or 
its moral equivalent is necessary. The image of*the 
self-serving politician acting on base motives contrary 
to the public interest supplies much of the force of the 
moralistic reactions to corruption, both the defensive- 
ness of the competitive politics view, and the censo- 
riousness of the pervasive corruption view. This is 
also the image that most public officials themselves 
evidently have of the corrupt official: the more per- 
sonal and the larger the payoff and the less the favor 
seems part of the job, the more likely is the conduct to 
be regarded as corrupt (Petérs and Welch 1978, 
980-81). Second, both interpretations assume that 
corruption requires that the citizen receive a benefit 
that is not deserved or be threatened with not recetv- 
ing one that is deserved. More generally, the justice 
of the constituent’s claim is the only aspect of the 
benefit that is relevant to the determination of cor- 
ruption. Third, both interpretations assume that cor- 
ruption requires a corrupt motive. The personal or 
political and the citizen’s benefit are connected in 
the mind of the public official. The official knowingly 
acts for the contributor in exchange for gain to him- 
self or herself. 


PERSONAL GAIN: THE AMBIGUITY 
OF SELF-INTEREST 


Is personal gain by an official a necessary element of 
corruption? Only one of the Keating Five—McCain— 
ever received anything from Keating for his own 
personal use, and he (along with Glenn) is generally 
considered to have been the least guilty of the group. 
(The McCain family took some vacation trips to 
Keating’s Bahamas home in the early 1980s, for which 
McCain eventually paid when notified by the com- 
pany in 1989.) If mal gain is an element of the 
corruption in the Keating Five case, it must be found 
in the campaign contributions. Should campaign con- 
tributions count as the personal gain that the conven- 
tional concept of corruption requires? 

This case suggests a negative answer. Cranston 
received no personal financial benefit, yet his conduct 
was reasonably regarded as the most flagrant of the 
Five; he was the only one ultimately reprimanded by 
the Senate. Most of the $850,000 Keating gave: to 
Cranston went to voter registration groups, which 
had public-spirited names such as Center for the 
Participation in Democracy and had the purpose of 
trying to incréase turnout in several different states. 
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One of Cranston’s main defenses was that he did not 
gain personally from these contributions. ~ ’ 

But one might say that he did gain politically, or a 
least ‘he thought he would.? Why not count this 
political advantage as the element of personal gain? 
This is a tempting move and is commonly made, but 
it should be avoided. It is a mistake to try to force 
contributions into the category of personal gain. 
Doing so obscures a moral differerice between per- 
sonal and political gain. These should be distin- 
guished even if one insists on treating both as forms 
of self-interest. “Personal gain” refers to goods that 
are usable generally in pursuit of one’s own interest 
(including that of one’s family) and are not necessary 
by-products of political activity. “Political gain” 
(which may also be a kind of self-interest) involves 
goods that are usable ‘primarily in the political pro- 
cess, and are necessary by-products of this process. 

The distinction is important because in our political 
system (and any democracy based ‘on elections) the’ 
pursuit of political profit is a necessary element in the 
structure of incentives in a way that the pursuit of 
pon prof is not.’ Our system depends on 
politicians ‘seeking political advantage: we count on 
their ical Saar elected or reelected. Among the 
advantages that they must seek are campaign contri- 
butions. If political gain were part of what makes a 
contribution corrupt, it would also discredit many 
other kinds of political support, such as organiza- 
tional efforts on behalf of a candidate, on which a 
robust democratic politics depends. This is part of the 
truth in the competitive politics theory. 

Some political scientists would offer a more sophis- 
ticated rationale. for regarding contributions as just 
another form of personal gain. They would begin 
with the methodological assumption that politicians 
act only on self-interest, seeking to maximize their 
chances: of reelection or in other ways to advance 
their careers. They could thén argue that contribu- 
tions, to the extent that they help achieve these goals, 
constitute personal gain no less than other goods that 
further the self-interest of politicians. The trouble 
with this expansive concept of personal gain is that it 
does not help identify which contributions should be 
permitted and which should not. As far as the per- 
sonal gain is concerned, all contributions are created 
equal: they are either all proper or all corrupt. If 
self-interest is viewed favorably (as in some compet- 
itive politics theories), the expansive goncept would 
not require that any contributions be prohibited, even 
those involving what would no y be considered 
bribery or extortion. If self-interest is viewed unfavor- 
ably (as in some pervasive corruption theories), the 
concept would imply that no contribution should be 
poe even those serving what would normally 

regarded as the public interest. In either case, the 
self-interest assumption does not itself supply any 
way to distinguish legitimate from illegitimate pur- 
suit of personal gain. 

Neither could we get much help with this difficulty 
from a more refined model on principal-agent 
theory, which is sometimes used to analyze corrup- 
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tion.*! On this model, the politician acts as an agent 
for constituents, the principals. Because of the costs 
of monitoring and other factors, the principals cannot 
reliably control the agent’s actions. In the absence of 
other constraints, the resulting “slack” allows the 
agent to act on his or her own interest contrary to that 
of the principals. The model could help us see that 
corruption may be partly the result of the structure of 
incentives in the system: agent—principal slack creates 
moral hazards that permit corruption. But the model 
is neutral between proper and improper behavior. It 
is applicable to corrupt principals and agents as to 
honest ones. It could treat the Keating Five as agents 
of Keating in carrying out corrupt purposes. It does 
not explain why we should have a system that allows 
some kinds of incentives (contributions) and not 
other kinds (bribes). It might be said, of course, that 
taking bribes has more socially harmful co ences 
than accepting campaign contributions. But if this is 
the claim, then what is wrong is no longer the 
personal gain, but a certain kind of personal gain; and 
ee ee 
because of its effects on the system. 

If the presence of personal gain is not necessary to 
make a contribution corrupt, neither is its absence 
sufficient to make a contribution correct. Consider 
this hypothetical example. Suppose that after meet- 
ing with Mother Theresa (which in fact he did), 
Keating decides in a fit of saintly fervor that a portion 
of his campaign contributions and those of o he 
solicits for the EPE Five should go secretly to a 
government trust fund to support new programs to 
help the poor. Suppose, further, that the Keating 
Five, respecting this act of charity by a constituent, 
work together behind the scenes to establish the 
Mother Theresa Fund for this . (To add a 
further touch of irony, let the fund be administered, 
at Keating's eae by Ed Gray.) None of the 
senators would have gained nally, and a good 
cause would have been served. Would there be any 
grounds for concern about corruption? 

There surely would be some. Keating would have 
managed to promote a private project with the aid of 
public o but without the warrant of the demo- 
cratic process. The cause, however noble, was not 
one that citizens or their representatives had chosen 
through legitimate procedures. Acting on principle 
for higher causes can be no less ee ana may 
be even more dangerous—than acting personal 
gain because the perpetrators are more likely to be 
able to enlist others in their schemes. Oliver North 
would have not been able to mobilize so much 
support for his projects in the Iran-Contra affair had 
he been acting mainly for personal gain. 


OFFICIAL FAVORS: THE PERILS OF 
CONSTITUENT SERVICE 


Consider now the second element of corruption, the 
official favors that the senators provided. The Keating 
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Five claimed that there was nothing improper about 
the help they gave Keating. The benefits that Keating 
received were all provided in the name of “constitu- 
ent service,” a normal practice in a political system 
where representatives have to compete for the sup- 
port of voters and campaign contributors. 

The senators—and even the Ethics Committee at 
times—seemed to assume that if what a member does 
is constituent service and breaks no law, it is never 
improper. If the conduct does not involve bribery, 
extortion, or an illegal campaign contribution, it is not 
only acceptable but admirable.” This is the compet- 
itive politics theory in its purest form. But as the 
hearings progressed, some of the senators came to 
accept a slightly more moderate view. In effect, they 
allowed that otherwise per constituent service 
could become improper if it were provided unfairly. 
It would be wrong (and perhaps evidence of corru 
tion) if it were provided only to big contributors.“ 
The senators seemed to accept as a reasonable test the 
question, Does the member typically intervene in this 
way for other constituents? 

DeConcini made it a major part of his defense to 
show that he responded to virtually any constituent 
who asked for help. (He brandished a list of 75,000 
constituents who could be called to testify, though to 
everyone’s relief he settled for inviting only three—a 
social worker for Hispanics, a drug-busting sheriff, 
and a handicapped veteran.) Despite these heroic 
efforts, the answer to the question in this case is still 
probably negative: what the Keating Five provided 
was not typical constituent service. Five senators 
meeting in private with regulators on a specific case 
is unusual. During the hearings, no one could cite a 
sufficiently close precedent.*© 

But even if we were to accept that the senators 
would do for other constituents what they did for 
Keating, we should still be concerned about another 
feature of this case, what may be called “the problem 
of too many representatives.” Only DeConcini and 
McCain could claim Keating as a constituent in the 
conventional (electoral) sense. The other three count 
as his representatives mainly by virtue of his business 
interests in their states.” It is true that business 
interests, like other interests, may deserve a apa 
tation; and geographical districts need not define the 
limits of representation, even of constituency service. 
However, we may reasonably criticize multiple re 
resentation if, in practice (as this case suggests), the 
extra representatives tend to go disproportionately to 
those with greater financial resources. That this ten- 
dency is undesirable is part of the truth in the 
pervasive corruption theory. A fair system of demo- 
cratic representation does not grant more representa- 
tives to some citizens just because they have more 
financial resources. 

So far, these criticisms could be consistent with the 
concept of conventional corruption, which assesses 
the benefit only in relation to the justice of the 
constituent’s claims. Mediated corruption goes fur- 
ther and considers the effects on the policymaking 
process—most importantly, the foreseeable reactions 
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of other officials (in this case, the regulators, staff, 
and other members). Instead of asking whether a 
member would ide this benefit equally for any 
constituent, m ted corruption asks whether the 
benefit should be provided in this way at all. 

Unmentioned in the Constitution, unimagined by 
the founders, and until recently unanalyzed by jour- 
nalists, constituent service has become a major part of 
the job of most members of Congress (Cain, Fere- 
john, and Fiorina 1987, 50-76; and Fenno 1978, 101). 
It serves some valuable functions, the most important 
of which, perhaps, is to provide a check on of 
power by executive agencies in individual cases—in 
effect, fulfilling the role played by an ombudsman in 
some other political systems.’® If administrators are 
“harrassing a constituent,” as some of the senators 
said they suspected in this case, members may be 
obligated to intervene not only to protect the constit- 
uent but also to correct administrative procedures. 

Yet, as recent scholarship has emphasized, constit- 
uent service is not a wholly beneficial practice even 
when legitimately performed (Cain, Ferejohn, and 
Fiorina 1987, 197-229). Even if the casework done b 
each individual member is perfectly proper, the col- 
lective consequences may not be so beneficial for the 
system as a whole. One danger is that as constituent 
service becomes such a prominent part of the job, 
legislative duties suffer. Voters tend to pay more 
attention to personalized service than to legislative 
records, and political responsibility for these records 
withers. Another danger is that by concentrating on 
righting wrongs against individual citizens, constitu- 
ent service can favor particular remedies over general 
reforms. Ad hoc and local solutions do not necessar- 
ily produce changes in procedures or policies that 
benefit the public as a whole. Yet another danger is 
that to the extent that incumbents gain electoral 
advantage through constituent service, new mem- 
bers who might bring fresh policy views or offer new 
criticisms of government performance are less likely 
to make their way into the legislature. 

Once we accept that constituent service, quite 
independently of campaign contributions, is a mixed 
democratic blessing, we can see that to justify any act 
of constituent service, it is not sufficient to point to 
the benefit to particular constituents or even to the 
value of the practice for the system in general. Stan- 
dards to assess constituent service are best derived 
from principles of legislative ethics, which identify 
the general characteristics that a system of represen- 
tation should have in order to provide conditions for 
making morally justifiable decisions (Thompson 
1987, chap. 4). Three princtples—generality, auton- 
omy, and peat a three sets of standards. 
Stan of generality require that legislative ac- 
tions be justifiable in terms that apply to all citizens 
equally. These standards refer most directly to legis- 
lation itself, where they favor actions that provide 
public goods for a broad class of citizens over those 
that confer private advantage on individual citizens. 
They also have instituti implications, one of the 
most important of which is the separation of powers, 
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a chief se of which is to maintain the appropri- 
ate level of generality by assigning to branches other 
than the legislative the role of applying the laws. 
Legislative actions that are appropriate in the process 
of making laws may not always be appropriate in the 
process of administering them. Some of the most 
important standards of legislative ethics, therefore, in 
various ways prescribe that any legislative interven- 
tion should be appropriate to the administrative 
proceeding in question. 

In the Keating case, the senators evidently did not 
recognize any difference between what would be an 
appropriate intervention in rule-making proceedings 
and what would be appropriate in quasi-adjudicatory 
proceedings (which the Lincoln case resembled). In 
the latter kind of proceeding, there is generally more 
procedural protection for constituents and less legit- 
imate scope for disputes about policy.” Some politi- 
cal bargaining, of course, is n in the admin- 
istrative process; but at least some of the senators in 
this case went beyond what we might call the “nor- 
mal range” of acceptable political pressure. They did 
more than make status inquiries (which are perfectly 

). To the tors, their conduct looked more 

ike a threat (specifically, a threat to oppose a pending 

bill to fund the savings-and-loan bailouts, which was 
generally believed to be urgently needed). 

Standards of autonomy prescribe that representa- 
tives act on relevant reasons (Thompson 1987, 111- 
14). They require that any intervention be appropri- 
ate to the substantive merits of the constituent's case. 
Such standards would not prohibit members from 
acting aggressively on behalf of constituents, but they 
would clearly direct members to consider the sub- 
stance of constituents’ claims in deciding whether 
and how to intervene. Members may have a duty to 
support meritorious claims; but they should not press 
claims that they have, or should have, reason to 
believe are without merit. Furthermore, the higher 
the stakes, the greater the responsibility to investi- 
gate the merits of a claim. More generally, simply 
pressing claims without any regard to their merits is 
to promote a policymaking process moved more by 
considerations of power than of purpose.” 

Many members may not recognize an ethical prob- 
lem in intervention, because they take their roles to 
be like a lawyer’s, whose duty is assumed to be to 
press a client’s case without regard to merits. They 
may consider the only alternative to be to play a 
judge’s role, which would allow no scope for partial- 
ity toward their constituents. But the role of the 
representative differs from both, permitting members 
to give special consideration to their own constituents 
provided that they take into account the effect on 
other citizens and on the public generally. 

Keating’s case, it is now known (and could have 
been known then) lacked merit. Glenn and McCain 
made some effort to find out about the case before 
they went to the meetings with Gray and the regula- 
tors. Giving the senators the benefit of the doubt, we 
might say that under the pressures of time they took 
all the steps one could reasonably expect before they 
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intervened with the regulators. The senators did, 
after all, have some evidence at the time (a letter from 
Alan G and a statement from the firm of 
Arthur Young) that appeared to lend credibility to 
Keating’s complaints. But once the senators heard 
about the regulators’ intention to make a criminal 
referral, they had adequate notice that his claims 
were questionable. Although criminal referrals are 
not unusual and are not clear evidence of wrongdo- 
ing, a conscientious senator (indeed, even a prudent 
one) would have looked more closely into the merits 
of Keating’s case before continuing to assist him. The 
ony, two who continued to fiis his case, DeConcini 
and Cranston, did not. is partly why their 
conduct could be criticized more severely, as the 
special counsel (and, less clearly, the Ethics Commit- 
tee) suggested. 

Standards of publicity that an intervention 
take place in ways that could be justified publicly. It 
is, of course, neither practical nor desirable that all 
interventions be formally on the record and made 
public at the time. But the intervention should not be 
so clandestine that the member and the agency 
cannot be held accountable should the action later be 
called into question.” This is why some members put 
in writing their inquiries to administrative agencies 
and keep a record of other stmilar contacts. 

The interventions for Keating, though not strictly 
secret, fell short of meeting the publicity principle. 
The pattern of the interventions—after-hours meet- 
ings, the absence of aides, early morning phone calls 
to regulators at home, the vagueness of records 
{except for the famous “transcript” of the, April 9 
meeting}—made it difficult to reconstruct the events. 
They create a reasonable suspicion that the discus- 
sions were never intended to be acessible for public 
review. 

The constituent service that the senators provided 
Keating, as measured by these standards, did not 
serve the democratic process well. To.this extent— 
and in v g degrees in the case of each senator— 
the benefits that Keating received qualify as improp- 
erly provided; they count as the second element of 
mediated corruption. With the concept of mediated 
corruption, then, we can criticize some forms of 
constituent service for contributors without rejecting 
all forms as does the pervasive theory, or accepting 
all forms as does competitive theory. 


CORRUPT CONNECTIONS: THE 
SIGNIFICANCE OF MIXED MOTIVES 


In any form of corruption, there must be an improper 
connection between the benefit granted and the gai 

recetved. Otherwise, there would be only simple bias 
or simple malfeasance. With conventional corrup- 
tion, we look for the link in the guilty mind of the 
public official—a corrupt motive. But the question 
immediately arises, How can we distin corrupt 
motives from other kinds? We have already seen that 
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personal gain is neither a necessary nor a sufficient 
condition, nor, is the impropriety of the benefit. 
Therefore, the corruption has to be found partly in 
the nature of the exchange. The difficulty is that 
corrupt exchanges do not seem obviously different 
from many of the other kinds of deals that go on in 
politics—exchanges of support of various kinds, 
without which political life could not go on at all. 
Politics is replete with quid pro quos: you vote for my 
bill; and Il support yours; you raise funds for my 
primary campaign, and I'll endorse you in the next 
election. What is so corrupt about the exchange of 
campaign contributions for constituent service? With- 
out an answer to this question, we would be forced 
either to brand nearly all ordinary politics as corrupt 
or to excuse much political corruption as just ordinary 
politics. 

The competitive politics theory, fearing a purifica- 
tion of the process that might enervate political life, 
attempts to contain the concept of corruption. It 
insists on narrow criteria for what counts as a corrupt 
link. The connection between the contribution and 
the service must be close in two senses: proximate in 
time and explicit in word or deed. In the case of 
several of the Keating Five, the connection between 
the contributions and the service were, by these 
standards, close. The connection was especially close 
in the case of Cranston, one reason that the commit- 
tee singled him out for special criticism. He solicited 
contributions from Keating while he was also work- 
ing to help Lincoln with its problems. His chief 
fundraiser combined discussions about regulations 
and contributions. Favors and contributions were 
also linked in memos and informal comments. He 
made the connection explicit in a memorable line 
delivered at a dinner at the Belair Hotel, where he 
“came up and patted Mr. Keating on the back and 
said, ‘Ah, the mutual aid society’.”* 

The committee found the contributions and ser- 
vices to be “substantially linked” through an “imper- 
missible pattern of conduct,” but they stopped short 
of finding “corrupt intent” (U.S. Senate 1991b, 36). 
Why did the committee decline to find corruption 
here? The connection, it would seem, could hardly be 
closer. For that matter, we might also ask why the 
committee did not find the pattern im le in 
the case of Riegle and DeConcini. Part of the answer 
probably is that “corrupt intent” is the language of 
the bribery statutes, and the committee did not dare 
suggest that campaign contributions could be bribes. 
The line between contributions and bribes must be 


bright. 

But is the line so bright? “Almost a hair's line 
difference” separates bribes and contributions, Rus- 
sell Long.once testified (Noonan 1984, 801). Courts 
have not able to provide a principled way of 
distinguishing the two.” There is, ermore, no 
good reason to believe that connections between 
contributions and benefits that are proximate and 
explicit are any more corrupt than connections that 
are indirect and implicit. The former may be only the 
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more detectable—not necessarily the more deliberate 
or damaging—form of corruption. 

Are we driven, then, to accept the conclusion of the 
pervasive corruption theory on this point, that virtu- 
ally all contributions are corrupt? This theory is right 
to insist that corruption should be viewed in the 
context of the political system, that it can work 
through patterns of conduct, institutional routines, 
and informal norms. But the theory does not encour- 
age the kinds of distinctions that seem necessary in 
the kind of politics we actually have and are likely to 
have in the foreseeable future. It treats, for example, 
the explicit, proximate bribe the same as the routine 
thousand-dollar campaign contribution to one’s long- 
time party favorite. 

Both the competitive politics and pervasive corrup- 
tion theories assume the criterion of the corrupt 
connection to be the actual motives of the citizens and 
politicians. This assumption is mistaken, because it 
ignores an important structural feature of represen- 
tative government. Any electorally based representa- 
tive system permits—indeed, requires—representa- 
tives to act on mixed motives. They act for the benefit 
of particular constituents, for the good of the whole 
district or state, for the good of the nation, and for 
their own interest in reelection or future political 
ambitions. Some of these motives may be more 
admirable than others; but none is illegitimate in 
itself, and all are necessary in some measure in our 


system. ; 
Under the circumstances of mixed motives, it is 
hard enough for any official, however conscientious, 


to separate proper from im motives and, more 
generally, to find the right ce of motives in 
making any particular decision (see Douglas 1952, 44, 


85-92). It is harder still for citizens—even well-in- 
formed and nonpartisan ones—to judge at a distance 
whether the official has really found that balance. 
Therefore, in the design of a representative system or 
in the practice of judging representatives, we cannot 
in general count on being able to evaluate motives in 
individual cases. 

What we need, instead, is a standard that assesses 
an individual official’s action in the context of the 
system as whole. The standard should identify sys- 
tematic tendencies that we know from past experi- 
ence are likely to lead to corruption. It would then 
refer to the motives on which any official in the 
circumstances may be presumed to act, instead of the 
motives on which this official actually acts. It is just 
this kind of logic that underlies the so-called appear- 
ance standard, at least when properly interpreted. 

In a plethora of codes, rules, and statutes that 
regulate the ethics of I Sabatini public officials are 
now enjoined to avoid the appearance of impropriety 
(U.S. Senate 1991b, "Additional ional Views, 14-16). The term 
appearance is unfortunate, however, as it encourages 
misinterpretations of the standard.* The mere ap- 
pearance of an ethical wrong is contrasted with a real 
wrong, and the violation of the appearance standard 
is ‘taken to be a minor, lesser offense, a sort of pale 
reflection of the real offense. The standard then 
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comes to be regarded as merely prudential, a piece of 
political advice, which, if not followed, is seen as 
grounds for a charge of mistaken judgment, rather 
than an ethical wrong. Notice that the Ethics Com- 
mittee found that DeConcini and Riegie, whom they 

with creating an appearance of impropriety, 
showed only “insensitivity and poor judgment” 
(U.S. Senate 1991b, 17, 19). 

Properly interpreted, the appearance standard 
identifies a distinct wrong, quite independent of— 
and Pigeon no less serious than—the wrong of 
which it is an appearance. It would be better called a 
“tendency” standard, since it presumes that under 
certain conditions, the connection between a contri- 
bution and a benefit tends to be improper. The stan- 
dard seeks, first, to reduce the occasions on which 
the connection is improper in the conventional sense. 
These are the occasions on which the provision of the 
benefit is actually motivated primarily by the contri- 
bution. But the second, more distinctive, aim of the 
standard is to decrease the occasions on which the 
connection is reasonably bie teak to be improper. 
This perception is grounded on our general knowl- 
edge of the conditions that tend to produce actual 
improper connections, but the wrong is based on a 

t kind of moral failure. en an official 
accepts large contributions from interested individu- 
als under certain conditions, whether or not the 
official’s judgment is actually influenced, citizens are 
morally justified in believing the official’s judgment 
has been so influenced and acting on that belief 
themselves. The official is guilty of failing to take into 
account the reasonable reactions of citizens.” 

The justification for this kind of standard should be 
distinguished from the type of argument (common in 
discussions of rule utilitarianism) that justifies partic- 
ular acts by appeals to general rules or policies. In the 
tule utilitarian ent, an overly broad rule is 
justified by showing that the costs of deciding each 
case are greater than the costs of wrongly deciding 
some cases. The argument for the appearance stan- 
dard differs in two . First, it counts as a cost 
not simply the risk that a case might be wrongl 
decided but also the likelihood that the public wi 
perceive the case to have been wrongly decided. 
Public confidence could be undermined, and miscon- 
duct by others encouraged, even if a case were rightly 
decided but not so perceived. Second, the rationale 
for the appearance standard rests in part on a pub- 
licity principle, which holds that the reasons on 
which public officials may be assumed to act should 
be accessible to citizens. Appearances, then, are in 
these ways valuable beyond their role as evidence for 
corrupt motives. . 

Because ap ces are often the only window 
that citizens have on official conduct, rejecting the 
appearance standard is tantamount to denying dem- 
ocratic accountability. This was drama demon- 
strated in the objections frequently raised during the 
hearings by several of the senators and their attor- 
neys. Cranston, most notably, kept objecting to the 
idea that his conduct should be judged by how it 
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appears to a reasonable n. That is a “mythical 
person,” he said. The only real person who can judge 
is the senator himself. “You were not there. I was 
there. And I know that what I knew at the time... 
convinced me that my [actions] were appropriate” 
(U.S. Senate 1991a, pt. 1, November 16, 1990, pp. 
121-22). 

The a ce standard, however, does not itself 
identify the kinds of conditions that would warrant a 
conclusion of mediated corruption but only points in 
the right direction—away from actual motives to 
presumed motives and objective intentions and 
thereby to the tendencies or conditions that create 
corrupt connections in democratic systems. We still 
need some basis on which to distinguish corrupt from 
noncorrupt contributions. 

We can begin to see the basis for such a distinction 
in the common reaction that there was something 
peculiar about Keating’s lavishing support on sena- 
tors whose political views he so strongly opposed. 
Cranston and Keating were an odd couple: an arch- 
conservative Arizona businessman devoted to the 
free market and opposed to pornography and abor- 
tion teamed up with one of the leading liberals in the 
Senate, a former candidate for president who had 
called for a nuclear freeze and hi social spending. 
The two differed even on government policy toward 
the financial services industry. 

This ideological incongruence is significant not 
because it cynical or self-interested motives 
but because it reveals apolitical practices. Specifically, 
it identifies a type of contribution. that serves no 
public political function. A contribution given with- 
out regard to the political positions of the candidate 
only incidentally provides political support. Its aim is 
primarily to influence the candidate when in office. In 
its pure form, it has no function other than to 
translate the desires of a contributor directly into 
governmental action. In effect, it short-circuits the 
democratic process. Contrast this kind of contribu- 
tion with one given to ppor a candidate with 
whom one shares a general political orientation or 
agrees on issues that one thinks salient. A contri- 
bution of this kind directly serves a political function: 
its aim is to help a candidate get elected, and it works 
through the political process.” Rather than bypass- 
ing the process, the contribution animates it. 

Neither the pervasive corruption nor the competi- 
tive politics view can easily distinguish these types of 
contributions (though the competitive politics view 
could ize an analogous distinction between 
contributions that further the competitive process 
and those that do not). The basis of the distinction is 
the principle that citizens should influence their rep- 
resentatives—and representatives should influence 
policy—only in ways that can be contested through 
public discussion in a democratic political process. 
This principle is consistent with a wide range of 
conceptions of ee The problem with the 
first kind of contribution, the Keating type, is not that 
it makes a representative an agent of individual 
constituents but that it makes the representative an 
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apolitical agent. The objection is not only that the 
contributions come with strings attached but also 
(even more insidiously) that the strings have no 
political substance.” 

Ideological incongruence, which is common 
enough in current campaign finance (as big contrib- 
utors hedge their electoral bets), is not itself a neces- 
sary or sufficient condition of corruption. Neither 
does its absence make an otherwise questionable 
practice acceptable. However, its is a strong 
indication in any particular case that corruption may 
also be present. More generally, the co t points 
toward a comprehensive criterion for identifying cor- 
rupt connections. 

The connection between contributions and benefits 
is corrupt if it bypasses the democratic process. The 
corruption here is twofold. It consists, first, in the 
actaal and presumed tendency of certain kinds of 
contributions to influence the actions of ta- 
tives without regard to the substantive merits of 
issues. This is the corruption of the representative”s 
judgment. The corruption also shows itself in broader 
effects on the democratic process, namely, in the 
actual and presumed tendency to undermine sub- 
stantive political competition and deliberation. This is 
the corruption of the representative system. 

There are, of course, many different ways in which 
contributions might be regarded as undermining the 
democratic process; and which ways we build into 
the concept of corruption will depend on what con- 
ceptions of democracy we accept. The principles of 
legislative ethics invoked earlier to assess forms of 
constituency service could be used again here to 
generate some criteria for identifying corrupt connec- 
tions. We could then hold that a connection is more 
likely to be corrupt, (1) the more particular the aim of 
the contributor, (2) the less closely the contribution is 
connected to the merits of conduct it is intended to 
influence, and (3) the less accessible the exchange is 
to publicity. Each of these criteria would have to be 
specified more fully and translated into enforceable 
standards before we could conclude that we have a 
satisfactory test for the corrupt connection in medi- 
ated corruption.” But it should already be clear that 
the criteria presuppose an approach that makes the 
relationship to democratic processes more fundamen- 
tal than do conventional approaches to corruption. 


CONCLUSION 


Mediated corruption is not new, but it is newly 

ing. It thrives in the world of large, multina- 
tional financial institutions that increasingly interact, 
in closed and complex ways, with governments. 
Many of the major governmental scandals in recent 
years have involved a large measure of mediated 
corruption—the affairs of Iran-Contra, Housing and 
Urban Development (under Samuel Pierce), the Bank 
of Credit and Commerce International, and the Banca 
Nazionale del Lavoro’s Atlanta branch, among oth- 


ers. Where private greed mixes easily with the public 
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good, where the difference between serving citizens 
and serving supporters blurs, where secret funds 
lubricate the schemes of public officials, there medi- 
ated corruption is likely to flourish. 

We can understand the cunning ways of this 
growing form of corruption if we keep in mind its 
distinctive characteristics. The concept of mediated 
corruption serves this p se. Each of its three 
elements, it has been argued here, differs from those 
of conventional corruption, the kind assumed by the 
competitive politics and pervasive corruption theo- 
ries. 

First, in mediated corruption a public official typi- 
cally receives a political gain. But, as the pervasive 
corruption mistakenly denies and the competitive 
politics theory nenny implies, there is nothing wrong 
with this gain itself. Mediated corruption, further- 
more, does not require that the public official person- 
ally gain or otherwise serve his (narrow) self-interest, 
as conventional corruption typically assumes. The 
gain contributes to mediated corruption insofar as it 
damages the democratic process—for example, by 
influencing a representative to serve private purposes 
without regard to their substantive merits. 

Second, the public official provides a benefit, typi- 
cally as an intermediary attempting to influence other 
officials to serve a constituent’s private ends.” Con- 
trary to both the competitive politics and the a- 
sive corruption views, the benefit itself may be de- 
served and may even be something that the official 
would provide for any constituent. But if the way in 
which the official provides the benefit damages the 
democratic process, it still counts as a contribution to 
the corruption. The way in which the member 
presses the constituents a not simply the justice 
of the claim, is relevant to the assessment of the 
corruption. 

Third, the connection between the gain and the 
benefit is corrupt if it would lead a reasonable citizen 
to believe that an exchange has taken place that 
damages the democratic in specified ways 
(typically in ways that bypass the process). Mediated 
corruption thus adds an appearance standard to the 
corrupt-motive test of conventional corruption. It 
goes er, and, like the pervasive corruption the- 
ory, relates the corruption in any particular case to 
corruption of the system as a whole. But the stan- 
dards for determining whether the connection is 
corrupt are more fine-grained than that theory al- 
lows. They permit some connections that might oth- 
erwise seem corrupt (e.g., money is not necessarily 
corrupting) and condemn some connections that oth- 
erwise seem legitimate (money can be corrupting 
ind dently of the inequalities it tes). The 
stan ultimately depend on what kind of demo- 
cratic process we wish to maintain. 

The concept of mediated corruption is consistent 
with a wide range of theories of democracy but is 
probably best justified from the e of a 
theory that that officials act on consider- 
ations of moral principle, rather than only on calcu- 
lations of political power. This is sometimes called the 
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deliberative conception of democracy (see Cohen 
1989, 17-34; Larmore 1987, esp. 59-66; Manin 1987).°! 
As we have seen, mediated corruption characteristi- 
cally attempts to translate private interest directly 
into public policy, bypassing the democratic pro- 
cesses of political discussion and competition. It 
thereby blocks our considering the moral reasons for 
and against a policy. Mediated corruption also pre- 
vents deliberately adopting a policy even without 
considering moral reasons: it precludes deliberation 
about whether to deliberate. 

If we accept the concept of mediated corruption (as 
a supplement to the concept of conven corrup- 
tion), at least three implications follow. First, cases 
like the Keating Five would look different in the 
future. It would be easier to justify making finer 
distinctions of kind and degree in judging miscon- 
duct. The kind of conduct in which McCain and 
Glenn en , for example, would be more clearly 
distinguishable from that of the other three; and the 
kind of conduct in which all five engaged would be 
more clearly set apart from that of most other sena- 
tors. More generally, we would hear less talk of 
motives (whether honest or rationalized), fewer ap- 
peals to constituent service as if it excused all sins, 
and fewer attacks on the appearance standard. We 
would see more concern about the mixing of private 
profit and public service, more attention to the merits 
of constituents’ claims, and more worry about the 
effects of practices of individual representatives on 
the broader process of democratic representation. 
This shift of attention from the individual to the 
system (or, more precisely, to the effects of individual 
behavior on the system) would require not only new 
ways of thinking but also new standards of ethics. 

The practical change most emphasized by the com- 
mittee and most o mentioned by observers is 
campaign finance reform. Reducing the importance 
of money in campaigns (and politics more generally) 
is certainly desirable and could be seen as one of the 
implications of the concept of mediated corruption. 
But since the dominating role of money in politics is 
objectionable from the perspective of many different 
theories, it is worth emphasizing an implication that 
points toward a different dimension of reform. The 
concept of mediated corruption helps bring out the 
fact that money is not the only im t source of 
corruption. Some of the kinds of misconduct to which 
mediated corruption calls attention ap less on 
money than do the kinds condemned by conven- 
tional corruption. As far as public jals are con- 
cerned, mediated corruption works its wiles less 
through than through ambition and even a 
misplaced sense of duty. Even some quite radical 
campaign finance reforms would not completel 
eliminate some forms of mediated corruption. Recall 
that political action committees, the bête noire of 
many progressive reformers, played almost no role in 
the case of the Keating Five. 

A second implication of adopting the concept of 
mediated corruption concerns the process by which 
charges of unethical conduct should be heard and 
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decided. In the Keating Five case, the process was 
directed by the Ethics Committee of the Senate. 
Legislatures have traditionally insisted on exclusive 
authority to discipline their own members, and the 
ethics committees of both houses have in the past 
managed to bring some tough judgments against 
some of their colleagues. But these have almost 
always been in flagrant cases of wrongdoing, closer 
to clear violations of rules that resembled the criminal 
law. It is difficult enough for colleagues who have 
worked together for years and may have to work 
together again to bring themselves to judge one 
another harshly in these cases. It ma e T almost 
im le in cases involving mediated corruption. 
The less the charge is like conventional corruption, 
the harder it is to reach a severe judgment. The 
member implicated in mediated corruption, showing 
no obvious signs of a guilty mind or es y selfish 
motives, is often seen as simply doing his job. Under 
such circumstances, the sympathy of one’s colleagues 
is maximized, their capacity for objectivity, mini- 
mized. 

Furthermore, the legislature is, in a sense, also 
judging itself—specifically, its own practices and pro- 
cedures, through which the corruption is mediated. 
In these circumstances, we might reasonably wonder 
whether anybody, including a legislative body, 
should be a judge in its own case. The clear implica- 
= of these considerations, suggested in part by the 

t of mediated corruption, is that we should 

er establishing an outside body to judge cases 
d Po violations. To overcome possible constitu- 
tional objections, et a could ultimately control 
the body; but it should be established in a way that 
would have at least the independence and respect of 
an institution like the Congressional Budget Office. 

The third implication is methodological in character 
and is perhaps the most significant for the study of 
corruption and democracy. The concept of mediated 
corruption has the potential to aka the very 
different approaches to corruption that prevail in 
political theory and in social science. The difference 
was strikingly illustrated some years ago when the 
American Political Science Review published a pair of 
articles on corruption, one by a political theorist and 
one by two political scientists (Dobel 1978; Peters and 
Welch 1978). The editor perhaps intended to take a 
step toward unifying the discipline by putting the 
articles together in the same section. Yet the articles 
had little in common except the common word cor- 
ruption in their titles; the authors might as well have 
been writing about different subjects. 

The political theorist faithfully followed his tradi- 


tion, invoking Machiavelli, Rousseau, Montesequieu, . 


and Madison (among others), and presented corrup- 
tion as a characteristic of a political system as whole. 
He saw it as a sickness of the body politic, a turning 
away from civic virtue toward private interests. It 
may afflict individual citizens and thelr rulers, but it 
can only be fully understood from the perspective of 
the whole society. The political scientists described 
corruption in terms of transactions between individ- 


uals. The transactions, of course, take place within a 
system; and the yi may be called corrupt when 
its structures an centives encourage corruption. 
But the basic unit of analysis remains an ex 
between individual officials and individual citizens. 

Mediated corruption holds the promise of putting 
back together the structuralist and the individualist 
conceptions of corruption that these intellectual tra- 
ditions have split apart. The integrating instrument, 
it has been suggested here, is the idea of the demo- 
cratic . With mediated corruption, we cannot 
decide whether corruption exists, let alone how seri- 
ous it is, without paying attention to its effects on the 
democratic process and therefore without making 
moral judgments about the kind of democratic pro- 
cess we wish to encourage. The concept of mediated 
corruption permits a conclusion that corruption is 
pervasive and the system needs radical reform, but 
the grounds of the conclusion, as well as the nature of 
the reform, would be guided by a conception of the 
democratic process. Mediated corruption also sup- 
ports judgments about individuals competing within 
the existing system; these, too, are to be shaped by a 
view of the democratic process. We cannot assess 
either patterns of systematic corruption or instances 
of individual corruption without presupposing a the- 
ory of democracy. 

Because the concept of mediated corruption is 
theory-dependent in this way, we should not sup- 
pose that we can understand corruption without 
making value judgments about politics. In this re- 
spect, those social scientists who try to justify corrup- 
tion in some societies as necessary to achieve certain 
political values (such as efficiency or social integra- 
tion) are right about the structure of the argument 
required to assess corruption.’ Whether certain 
kinds of conduct should count as corru a depends in 
part on its net effects on the political system as a 
whole. However, in making their calculations, these 
social scientists tend to give too much weight to 
outcome values relative to process values, a mistake 
that the approach of mediated corruption avoids. 

The social scientists who find corruption functional 
also tend to assume that their methods are objective 
and realistic while the methods of those who criticize 
corruption are subjective and moralistic. But even if 
we were to accept certain kinds of corruption as 
functional, we would still be making a moral judg- 
ment. As this search for the meaning of corruption in 
the case of the Keating Five should make clear, on thè 
subject of corruption, we are all moralists. The only 
question is what kind of moralists we want to be. 
Unlike the Keating Five, their apologists, and even 
most of their critics, we should try to be democratic 
moralists. 


Notes 


ERE n in this case, I 
served as a consultant to Lace e E 
Ethics Committee, Robert S. Bennett. I am grateful to him and 
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members of his staff, especially Benjamin Klubes, for helpful 
advice and convenient access to public documents. I have also 
learned from discussion with Senator Cranston’s 

William W. Taylor M (though he may believe not enough). I 
have benefited from valuable comments on various versions 
of this article from Ted Aaberg, Arthur Applbaum, Charles 
Beitz, Morris Florina, Charles Fried, Amy Gutmann, Sanford 
Levinson, Thomas Scanlon, Judith Shklar, Alan Werthetmer, 
David Wilkins, and Kenneth Winston. An earlier version of 
this article was presented at Princeton University under the 
auspices of the University Center for Human Values. 

1. Berke 1991. Although other factors no doubt contributed 
to the low public regard for Congress in this period, the 
percentage of respondents who rated the honesty and ethical 
standards of senators “very high” or “high” declined by five 
points between 1990 and 1991; and the rating of Congress 
itself fell to an all-time low (Hugick 1991; Hugick and Hueber 
1991). Other surveys found that a majority of respondents 
believed that at least half of the members of are 
“corrupt” and that the institution itself is “corrupt” (CBS 
News/New York Times 1991; NBC News/Wall Street Journal 
1992). The latter survey found that of the “scandals and 
controversies that have taken place during the past few years 
in Washington,” the handling of problems with the savings- 
and-loan industry “most bothered” more respondents than 
any other. 

2. This general concept is meant to be consistent with a 
wide variety of definitions in the social science literature. 
However, further specification of the concept beyond this 
level of remains controversial (mostly with regard 
to what should count as “improper’). (It should be noted that 
in some forms of conventional corruption, the “public official’ 
and “private citizen” may be the same person.) For a review 
of various a , see Heidenhetmer, Johnston, and 
LeVine 1999, 7-14; Peters and Welch 1978, 974-78. 

3. The most influential explanaton of reflective equihbnum 
is Rawls 1971, 48-51. A more recent systematic account is 
Richardson 1990. 

4. No one is likely to mistake this summary for authorita- 
tive history. It is intended to serve only as a simplified 
reminder of some of the highlights of the case. The summary 
(as well as subsequent comments about the case) relies 
primarily on the evidence presented during the hearings and 
in the of the counsel and the Ethics Commit- 
tee. See U.S. Senate 1991a, 1991b. Two readable accounts of 
the affair, induding some useful background material, are 
Adams 1990, pt. 4; Pizzo et al. 1989, 263-97. 

5. Keating acted often as a broker for others, sometimes as 
a “bundler,” taking “the separate individual contributions 
and them together,... daiming credit for the 
harvest” (Sorauf 1992, 54). This is yet another way in which 
the corruption in this case could be regarded as mediated. 

6. Examples of this interpretation typical of many public 
comments on the affair are Yoder 1991 and testimony by 
Senator Daniel Inouye (U.S. Senate 1991a, pt. 3, December 3, 
1990, pp. 2-50). Similar views can also be found in court 
opinions and in more general discussions of campaign reform 
(e.g., McCormick v. U.S. 1991, 1825; Gottlieb 1989). The 
com: tics view is also consistent with a number of 
well-known analyses of corruption (e.g., Banfleld 1975; Wil- 
son 1974, 29-38). Although the view might be supported by 
various democratic theorles, the version of theory 
(sometimes alld the cpetive theory of dense) a 18 
most natural ally. The classic statements are those of Schum- 
peter (1962) Downs (1957). 

7. Typical examples of this interpretation from public com- 
ment on the case are Abramson and Rogers 1991, Etzioni 
1990/91, and Wilkinson 1991. Also see the affadavit of Senator 
Emest Hollings (U.S. Senate 19912, Exhibits of Senator De- 
Soe ae E reform and 

tical corruption more , the in ton would 
support in several t analyses (e.g., Etzioni 1984; 
Lowenstein 1985, 826-28; Lowenstein 1989, 301-35; Noonan 
1964, 621-51). For discussions of democratic theory that could 
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be used to support this view, see Cohen and Rogers 1983; 
Dahl 1989, chap.9; Lmdblom 1977, pt. 5. 

8. This conchision ıs evidently widely accepted by the 
pubhc. Asked in an NBC/Wall Street Journal poll whether they 
thought that the ethical violations of which the 


9. The conventional wisdom that higher turnout helps the 
Democrats has been challenged. See DeNardo 1980; Tucker, 
VedHtz, and DeNardo 1986. 

10. Compare Madison’s observation in Federalist 51: “Am- 
bition must be made to counteract ambition. . . This policy of 
supplying, by opposite and rival interests, the defect of better 
motives, might be traced through the whole system of human 
affairs” (Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 1961, 349). 

11. A pioneering work that exemplifies both the 
and weaknesses of this approach is Rose-Ackerman 1978, 
6-10. 

12. A varlaton on this hypothetical example actually took 
place. According to the testimony of James Grogan, a Keating 
aide, Senator DeConcint’s wife at times solicited contributions 
from Keating for her favorite charities in the community (U.S. 
Senate 1991a, pt. 4, December 14, 1990, pp. 248-49). 

13. U.S. Senate 1991b, 14-16; idem 1991a, pt. 1, November 
16, 1990, pp. 126-32 and November 19, 1990, pp. 91-92. 

14. U.S. Senate 1991a, pt. 1, November 16, 1990, p. 111 and 
November 19, 1990, p. 23. 

15. Ibid., pt. 4, December 10, 1990, pp. 58-94. 

16. ei pr: Nao gaat eed E DRO A 
helicopters, asking the Customs Service for an 
trade restrictions, questioning the Justice Paes 
potential indictment of a shipyard company (U.S. Senate 
1991a, pt. 1, November 19, 1990, pp. 14-17; idem, pt. 4, 
December 10, 1990, pp. 9-12; idem, 6, January 10, 1991, 
pp. 137-40}—these examples and all of the others 
before the commuttee lacked some critical feature of the 
Keating case. None involved pressure on independent regu- 
lators to give special treatment to a particular company in a 
quasi-adfudicatory process; and in none did the intervention 
continue after the member could reasonably have been ex- 
pected to know that company’s intentions were questionable, 
if not illegal. 

17. Admittedly, the three senators not from Anzona could 

Se ee eee e 

states who would benefit Keating’s businesses. But this 

ceases to be constituent service and should, like legislattve 

, be evaluated from a broader that takes 

into account all of a representative's constituents. From this 

, the benefits that these senators were providing to 

some of their constituents arguably did not serve most others 
well, specifically taxpayers and depositors. 

18. Relying on constituents to call attention to administra- 
tive abuses (what has been called “fire alarm” oversight) is 
said to be more common and more efficient than direct and 
continuous monitoring by Congress, called “police patrol’ 
oversight (McCubbins and Schwartz 1984). But on the limita- 
tions of this and other forms of retrospective monitoring, see 


McCubbins, Noll, and Wi 1987. 
19. Cf. Ka 1989; Rosenberg 1990. 
20. er the standards practiced ın Cranston’s office, 


as described in the testimony of his aide, Carolyn Jordan: 
“Unless you have a complete kook, . . . the number one rule 
of this game 1s you never kiss a constituent off. That’s the rule 
in our office. And you never tell them, no, unless they're 
asking you to do something that is just so far from the beaten 
path” (U.S. Senate 1991b, Additonal Views, 84). 

21. Many of the opinions in the Hne of cases in 
the Administrative Procedures Act (Pillsbury and its progeny) 
are especially critical of secret interventions, 
even when the courts do not invalidate the agency results. See 
Kappel 1989, 144-47. 

22. U.S. Senate 1991a, pt. 4, December 14, 1990, p. 178. 

23. Generally, see Lowenstein 1985, 808-9, esp. n. 86-87; 
Noonan 1984, 621-51, 687-90, 696-97. See also the opinions of 
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Justices Brennan and White in U.S. v. Brewater 1977, 558. In 
the most recent case dealing with public corruption, ite 
that the Supreme Court could do to justify 

narrow standard (requinng explicit promises) was to say that 
a broader standard would “open to prosecution. . . conduct 
that in a very real sense is unavoidable so long as election 
campaigns are financed by private contributions or expendi 
tures, as they have been from the beginning of the nation” 
(McCormick v. U.S. 1991, 1816). 

24. The small academic Hterature on the subject has tended 
to be critical of the standard 1992; Roberts 1985, 
177-89; but see also Kappel 1989, 154-71). A helpful (and rare) 
discussion of the appearance standard by a contemporary 
philosopher 1s Driver 1992. 

25. The potential effect on the conduct of others ıs the 
pnncipal reason that Thomist ethics has traditionally treated 
appearing to do wrong under certain conditions as a distinct 
wrong. The wrong 18 called “giving scandal’ and is defined as 

the “occasion for another's fall.” It is considered a 
sin if one’s otherwise le action is of the kind that is 
in itself conducive to sin, and it remains sinful whether or not 
one intends it to have any effect on others (Aquinas 1972, vol. 
35, 109-37). 

26. Some further specification of what should count as a 
general political orientation or a saHent issue may be neces- 
sary in some circumstances, but it should be dear that 
agreement on the value of constituent service itself (the 
princtple on which Keating and the Keating Five evidently 
most strongly agreed) is not sufficient. Constituent service, as 
has been suggested, may itself undermine the democratic 
process. Furthermore, in this case it seems plausible to 
conclude on the basis of his actions that Keating was less 
interested in constituent service justified as a general practice 
for all citizens than in the specific services provided for one 
constituent. 

27. Lowenstein proposes a similar distinction between con- 
tnbutlons “intended to influence official conduct and ac- 
cepted with the knowledge that they are so intended” and 
those “intended solely to help the candidate get elected” 
(1985, 847). The distinction drawn in the text differs in at least 
two respects: (1) it takes the function, rather than actual 
intentions, as the criterion; and (2) it treats elections as only 
one of the relevant of the political process. Noonan also 
ons from bribes (1964, 696-97); but the 
two characteristics he regards as critical—size and secrecy— 
are better interpreted as indicators of the more basic distinc- 
tion made in the text. If a contribution is small relative not to 
the total contributions but to other contributions a candidate 
receives and ff it is public (or if the pattern of which it is a part 
is made public), then the contribution could be more plausbly 
ee ee ee ee 
influence conduct. 

28. This may be part of the rationale und the recent 
Supreme Court decision upholding a law that places mits on 
the of corporations to make independent expenditures 
on of political candidates (Austin v. Michigan Chamber of 
Commerce 1990). Wealth accumulated by a corporation has 
“Utte or no correlation to the public’s support for the corpo- 
ration’s political ideas” and therefore has “corrosive and 
distorting” effects on the political process (p. 1397). The idea 
is presumably that though the corporation 1s using the money 
to express tive political views, the corporation’s ability 
to do so does not from any substantive 
support; its economic success ought not be translated so 
directly into political influence. See also Taylor 1991 and, 
more generally, Stark 1992. 

29. An example of such a standard—already followed by 
some members—would be a rule requiring separation of the 
fund-raising from other functions in the offices of members 
(see U.S. Senate 1991b, Additonal Views, 102). 

30. A official may act more directly than did the 
senators in this case. For example, when inserting a tax break 
for a particular company or individual in tion, a mem- 
ber is more plausibly regarded as the direct agent than is the 
Internal Revenue Service. However, the corruption may still 
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count as largely mediated because the other elements of 
corruption (the gain and the gain-benefit connection) con- 
tinue to be mediated through the political process. 

31. For a valuable analysis of the relation of deliberation 
specifically to problems of political finance, see Beitz 1989, 
192-213. 

32. Montesquieu, who among traditional political theorists 
most explicitly discusses corruption in branches of govern- 
ment, writes that a state will “perish when its legislative 
power becomes more corrupt than its executive” (1949-51, 
vol. 2, p. 407). More generally, see his “Corruption of 
Principle in the Three Governments” (vol. 2, à 

. For criticisms and further citations to the “functional- 
isť” hterature, see Rose-Ackerman 1978, 88-92; cf. Friedrich 
1972, pt. 3. 
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INCOMPLETE INFORMATION AND IDEOLOGICAL EXPLANATIONS 


OF PLATFORM DIVERGENCE 


REBECCA B. MORTON Universi of Iowa 


ne of the paradoxes of formal spatial voting models is the robustness of the theoretical result 


that candidates will converge toward centrists 


positions and the observation of 


persistent policy divergence of candidates. A solution is that candidates are ideological (have 
policy preferences). When candidates have policy preferences and incomplete information about voter 
preferences, then platform divergence is theoretically predicted. Experimental tests of the ideological 
model are presented. It is shown that platform divergence is significant when candidates are ideological 


and have incomplete information about voter 


. However, candidate positions are more 


ent, on average, than the theory predicts, suggesting that subjects value winning indepen- 


dently of the expected payment. 


ost formal models of majority rule voting 

with two parties or candidates have gener- 

ally assumed that the actors (either candi- 

dates or parties ee ee 

to win election.” The modeling approach of assuming 

purely winning-focused candidates is often called 

Downsian after the seminal work of Downs (1957). 

The empirical prediction of the Downsian model is 

that the parties or candidates will converge in policy 

sitions if a unique equilibrium exists. Under the 

case of complete information assump- 

tions, the convergent position will be at the ideal 

point of the median voter (Hinich 1977). If no unique 

equilibrium exists (e.g., because preferences are not 

nicely behaved), then recent theoretical work sug- 

gests that converged positions are still likely (Tovey 
1991). 

Policy convergence, or the “median voter” result, 
has been used in many economic models to describe 
governmental behavior. In public economics, the use 
of the median voter conclusion is so prevalent that it 
is presented in most undergraduate text books (e.g., 
Browning and Browning 1987; Fisher 1987; Stiglitz 
1988). In macroeconomics, the Downsian model 
serves as the basis for political business cycle and 
budget cycle models (Nordhaus 1975; Persson and 
Tabellini 1990; Rogoff 1990; and Rogoff and Sibert 
1988). 

A number of experimental studies have investi- 
gated the two-candidate convergence result. A recent 
review of the experimental literature can be found in 


McKelvey and eshook 1990. Three different basic 
types of experiments have been run: (1) ted 
elections with trategy equilibria in two dimen- 
sions with information (McKelvey and Orde- 


shook 1982); (2) repeated elections with pure-strategy 

in one and two dimensions with incom- 
plete information (Collier et al. 1987; McKełvey and 
Ordeshook 1985a, 1985b; Plott 1991; Williams 1991); 
and (3) repeated elections without pure-strategy equi- 
libria in two dimensions with perfect information 
(McKelvey and Ordershook 1982). The results of 


these experiments are largely supportive of Downs- 
ian policy convergence. In many cases, full conver- 
gence to the median occurs, even when information 
is incomplete at the beginning of the experiment. 


Even in the experiments with no equilibria, conver- 
gence increases with the number of elections and the 


candidate positions taken are largely within the 
Pareto-optimal, centrist set. l 

The theoretical and experimental work using the 
traditional Downsian framework then implies that we 
should not observe significant and persisting party or 
candidate differences. Nevertheless, much nonexper- 
imental work demonstrates that substantial polariza- 
tion of parties and candidates does exist in the United 
States and that these differences have survived over 
time (Grofman, Griffin, and Glazer 1990; Jung, 
Kenny, and Lott 1991; Peltzman 1984; Poole 1989; 
Poole and Rosenthal 1991). The nonexperimental 
work suggests that the traditional Downsian model is 
missing some significant aspect of political behavior. 
One lRON that has been offered to lain the 
empirical dilemma is the incorporation of ideological 
candidates or party members in the Downsian mod- 
el. 

The ideological-theoretical approach that has been 
suggested to explain platform di nce consists of 
assuming that candidates have policy preferences 
that are distinct or that ideologiai. extremes have a 

ter influence in party decisions than moderates 
(Aldrich 1983; Alesina 1988; Aranson and Ordeshook 
1972; Brady, Brody, and Ferejohn 1989; Calvert 1985; 
Fiorina 1974; Page 1978; and Wittman 1977, 1983, 
1991). Page (1978 978) has labeled this the “party cleav- 
age” rera party platform determination. This 
later work builds on the party responsibility concept, 
in which parties are perceived as PE two 
alternative ideological positions preferred by t 
groups of the electorate, giving voters a “choice,” 
rather than an “echo,” as Page notes.” 

The potential influence of the policy preferences of 
candidates or party members in a general 
formal spatial model is explored in the analysis of 
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Wittman (1977, 1983, 1991) in which divergent equi- 
libria are ted. However, Calvert (1985) proves 
that if candidates have full information on voter 
preferences, then convergence of platforms is likely. 
Calvert also shows that when voter ces are 
unknown, divergence is possible. Divergence with 
ideological candidates, then, crucially depends upon 
the extent of candidate knowledge of voter prefer- 
ences. 

The concept that candidates or parties may be 
ideologically motivated has had two noteworthy ap- 
plications in the economics and political science liter- 
atures: (1) as an explanation of congressional voting 
behavior and (2) as an explanation for macroeco- 
nomic policy changes. An important focus of some 
recent nonexperimental work on voting behavior of 
members of Congress has been how far ideological 
preferences, instead of constituent interests, explain 
congressional votes (Kalt 1981; Kalt and Zupan 1984, 
1990; Kau, Keenan, and Rubin 1982; Kau and Rubin 
1979; Mitchell 1979; Peltzman 1984). While most of 
these studies find some evidence of ideological bi- 
ases, they have difficulty in conclusively demonstrat- 
ing the existence of such ideological forces. This is 
because the tests require estimating both constituent 
and candidate ideological preferences. They also of- 
ten use votes on particular measures and ignore the 
difficulty of accounting for strategic behavior of leg- 
islators in voting. 

The second application of the policy preference 
model is in macroeconomic theory. The seminal work 
on the model of macroeconomic policy is 
Hibbs 1977.‘ Electorally induced policy cycles raise 
concerns about the design of democratic govern- 
ments and the allowance for discretion of elected 
officials in implementing macroeconomic policies. If 
elections lead to an increased variability in business 
cycles that is not desired by the voters, then perhaps 
the political institutions should be altered. The like- 
lihood, severity, and cause of electorally induced 
cycles is, as a consequence, a significant issue. Non- 
experimental examinations of partisan effects in mac- 
roeconomic policies show that such effects are quite 
robust (Alesina, Cohen, and Roubini 1992; Alesina, 
Londregan, and Rosenthal 1991; Alesina and 
Rosenthal 1989; Husted Morton, and Waller 1992). 
This suggests that the ideological model does have 
validity. 

Surprisingly, there are no published experiments 
on elections with candidates with policy preferences; 
nor am I aware of any unpublished work. Using 

ental evidence, I s8 examine the hypothe- 
sis that ideology explains platform divergence when 
candidates have incomplete information about voter 
preferences. First, a baseline experiment is reported 
on in which ideological candidates are told the po 
tion of the median voter. The results from the 
line are compared with two other experiments in 
which the median voter's ideal point is drawn ran- 
domly before each election. The experimental evi- 
dence demonstrates that candidate positions do not 
converge as much when candidates have incomplete 
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information about voter preferences as with complete 
information and/or probability-maximizing candi- 
dates—as the theory predicted. 

However, the candidate positions, while clearly 
more divergent than in the baselin e experiment, in 
general converge more than the theory predicts sug- 
gesting that the subjects valued winning the elections 
in spite of the monetary rewards of the experiment. 
The data from these two experiments are used to 
estimate what value of winning best accounts for the 
chosen positions. The data suggest that the subjects 
placed a weight of approximately .68 on the expected 

payor from the experiment and .32 on winning, 

independent of the expected payoffs. 

I report a fourth t in which candidates 
were ideological and the median voter ideal point 
was fixed (as in the baseline ent) but in which 
candidates were not told the voter's ideal point. In 
this experiment, candidates initially chose positions 
quite similar in the first election to those chosen in the 
second and third experiments but converged signifi- 
cantly as candidates acquired information about the 
median voter's ideal point. Nevertheless, conver- 
gence was not as complete by the end of the experi- 
ment as in the baseline experiment. Assuming one- 
shot play, the optimal strategy for each subject in 
a Ee was computed given the information 

acquired; and this strategy was compared 
to PBA vior. The results demonstrate that sub- 
jects converged along a parallel path to that predicted 
given the information previously acquired but a 
verged less than predicted, su g that subj 
did not completely incorporate all the available petra 
mation into their behavior. 


EXPERIMENTAL EVIDENCE ON 
IDEOLOGICAL CANDIDATES 
AND PLATFORM DIVERGENCE 


The General Experimental Design 


I conducted four iments on candidates with 
policy preferences in the fall of 1991 and 1992. These 
experiments will be labeled 1, 2, 3, and 4. The 
subjects were undergraduates recruited from political 
science courses required of all undergraduates at 
Texas A&M University. Some subjects were also 
recruited from notices posted in the student employ- 
ment office. In all four treatments presented here, the 
candidates were “pure ideologues”; that is, the pay- 
ments received by the candidates were solely based 
upon the policies enacted by the winning candidate. 
Candidates did not receive any additional payment 
for winning. The issue space was unidimensional, 
and voters and candidates had standard symmetric 
concave payoff functions over the issue space. The 
candidate payoff functions were distinct and centered 
about different “ideal points.” The candidates were 
constrained to enact the policies advocated before 
election." Because candidates are so constrained, they 
do “care” about winning, because without winning, 
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they cannot implement their desired policies. If can- 
didates are not constrained, then, as argued by 
Alesina (1987), candidates have an incentive in one- 
shot electoral games to diverge to their preferred 
positions once elected. 

The voters in the ents were artificial actors 
who simply voted for the candidate closest to their 
ideal point.® Since each election was a two-candidate 
race and candidates were constrained to enact the 
proposed policies, sincere and strategic voting are 
equivalent. Candidates were informed that the voters 
were artificial and that each voter would vote for the 
candidate who chose an issue position closest to the 
voter’s ideal point. If candidates offered equivalent 
positions (or positions that implied equivalent voter 
payoffs), a voter would toss a fair coin with heads 
equal to a vote for candidate A and tails equal to a 
vote for candidate B. 

The ects were divided into two groups, half 
designated as candidate A, half as candidate B. In 
each election, each subject was matched with a dif- 
ferent member of the other group. Subjects were told 
that they always had a different opponent but were 
not told the identity of their opponents.’ Candidate 
A’s ideal point in the issue space was at 310 and 
candidate B’s was at 490. The typical functional form 
for the candidate payoff functions was as follows: 


500 — k(x — x»)? if 500 — Kx’ Xw) 20 
if 500 — Kx! Xp} <0, 


where U,(x) is candidate i's payment when x is the 
winning ‘position, k is a positive constant less than 
one,’ x,* is candidate i's most preferred position, and 
Xw is the position taken by the winning candidate. All 
candidates were given tables and graphs showing the 
shapes of the candidate payoff functions for 
candidates. Figure 1 is an example of the one used for 
candidate A in experiment 2. Candidates were told 
that they could choose any real number as an issue 
promise; they were not constrained to the numbers 
on the table or to integers.” 

If a candidate’s ideal point was chosen by the 
winning candidate, that subject would receive five 
hundred tokens for that election period. Note that 
even a losing candidate could conceivably receive the 
maximum ae off if the opponent chose the loser’s 
ideal e exchange rate of tokens was set such 
that the theoretical maximum that any subject could 
receive in an experiment was twenty dollars. Since 
the treatments consisted of different numbers of 
election periods (nine in experiments 1, 2, and 4, 
eight in experiment 3), the exchange rate was not the 
same, and tokens were used for expositional clarity 
only. While subjects were not told exactly how many 
elections were to be held, they were told an approx- 
imate time that the experiment would end and were 
able to estimate when the last election would be held. 
Since, in each election, each ect faced a different 
opponent and the winner was always constrained to 
enact proposed policies, there was no reason to 
expect that the last election should be significantly 


U, (xw) = -f 
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FIGURE 1 
Candidate A’s Payoffs in Tokens in Experiment 2 
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different from the first. Appendix A presents the 
general experiment instructions for experiment 3. 
The other experiments were simple variations of this 
format. 


Experiment 1: Ideological Candidates with 
Complete Information on Voter Preferences 


As noted, Calvert (1985) demonstrates that in a 
one-shot electoral game with commitment by candi- 
dates als and full information on voter 
e er predicts convergence of plat- 
periment examines this position. 
Twenty subjects were used as candidates in the 
ent. The voter preference function was fixed, 
and the voter’s ideal point was set at 400. Candidates 
were given a table and a graph showing the voter's 
payoff function. Since the median voter's ideal point 
is 400, the expected payment is highest for both 
candidates at 400. For example, if A chooses 398 and 
B chooses 401, then B will win with certainty, A will 
receive 372.21 tokens (k = 1/64.8 in experiment 1), 
and B will receive 377.76 tokens. Clearly, A will find 
it optimal to move to at least 399 or higher. If A 
chooses 399 and B is at 401, then the 
payment for each is 374.98 (the voter will randomize). 
If A chooses 400, he will win for sure and receive a 
sure payment of 375, which is preferable to the 
payoff at the nonconvergent point. B will 
have the same incentive to move to 400. (Of course, if 
B knows that A has converged, then B will be 
indifferent.) 
The positions taken by the candidates are summa- 
rized by election period as Average Position I in 
Figure 2. In the figure and statistical analysis pre- 
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FIGURE i 
Average Positions in Experiments 1, 2, and 3 





sented in Table 1, candidate B positions are trans- 
formed into candidate A positions. Basic statistics on 
the data are reported in Table B-1 in Appendix B. If 
the B position is greater than 400, the transformed B 
position is 400 — (B — 400); and if the B position is less 
than or equal to 400, the transformed B positions is 
400 + (400 — B). The mean of the A and trans- 
formed B positions in experiment 1 is 390.34. There is 
some evidence that the positions converged over 
time. For example, assume that the observed posi- 
tions are a function of the election period such that 
errors in position taking are decreasing with time as 
follows: 


positiona = a + f + jy. (2) 


Then, 
lim E(position|t) = a. 


i= w 


The regression results estimating equation 2 for ex- 
periment 1 are reported in Table 1. The results 
indicate some convergence over time in positions 
with the predicted long-run position of 396.97. 


Experiments 2 and 3: Ideological Candidates 
with Probabilistic Voting 


Under the assumption that ideological candidates 
with incomplete information about voter preferences 
are constrained to enact policy proposals, the theory 
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predicts platform divergence. This prediction is con- 
sidered in experiments 2 and 3. Voter preferences 
were probabilistic. Voting is modeled as probabilistic 
when random factors influence either actual voting or 
candidate perceptions of voter decisions.” In v 
simple terms, probabilistic voting is when voter 
erences change or appear to change with each elec- 
tion, unlike the complete information set up in exper- 
iment 1, in which voter preferences are constant. In 
experiments 2 and 3, the voter preference function 
was similarly shaped as in experiment 1, with the 
ideal point of the voter randomly drawn from 310 to 
490, inclusive, prior to each election. Candidates 
were told that the voter's ideal point was drawn 
randomly for each election. Voters were programmed 
actors as in experiment 1. Consider the game played 
the candidates in each election period as a one- 
shot incomplete information e. If we assume that 
the candidates adopt Nash vior, that is, each 
ee ee ee 
payoff given the other candidate’s position, in 
the eat eee ale oe used in the experiment, the 
ition for candidate A will Deet at 
355 5 and paves te B at 445. Note that this 
librium Peer gee not depend upon the 
of k. 

Figure 2 also presents the average candidate posi- 
tions for experiments 2 and 3. Twenty subjects were 
used in experiment 2, 22 in experiment 3. Experiment 
3 was run for only eight election periods due to a time 
constraint. On average, the candidates choose j- 
tions between the predicted optimal position and the 
median voter position. The mean position of A’s and 
transformed B’s was 371.49 in experiment 2 and 
375.44 in experiment 3. Equation 2 was estimated 
using data from iments 2 and 3; the results are 
also reported in Table 1. There is less evidence that 
the positions converged over time as in experiment 1. 
The predicted long-run positions in experiments 2 
and 3 are 375.68 and 380.66, respectively. Div 
of platforms a pea to occur, but the pla 
converge more the theory predicts. I shall sone 
sider two possible explanations for the greater-than- 


predicted convergence: (1) an insignificant monetary 


TABLE 1 
Simple Estimation with Position as _ 
Dependent Variable 


REGRESSION 
ESTIMATES 


Intercept 


EXPERIMENT 
1 2 3 


396.97" 375.68* 380.66" 
(4.57) (4.48) (4.83) 
—21.09* -13.33 -—15.37 
(11.06) (10.84) (11.05) 
N 180 180 176 
Note Standard errors are in parentheses. 


*p x .10. 
“p.05. 


1/(elec. no.) 
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FIGURE 3 


Candidate A’s Payoffs in Tokens in Experiments 1, 
3, and 4 
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incentive for divergence and (2) subjects’ desiring to 
“win” in spite of the monetary penalty. 


PE INES ene ey ae 2 EE 
A plausible justification for the result of 
convergence than predicted is that the iene 
etary amounts that the subjects lost by choosing more 
convergent positions were not si cant enough to 
induce divergent position taking. In order to test this 
hypothesis, the payoff functions faced by the candi- 
dates in t 3 were made much steeper than 
in experiment 2 (by changing the value of k). Com- 
pare Figures 1 and 3. Nevertheless, as the equilibrium 
results just mentioned suggest, the results in experi- 
ment 3 are extremely similar to those in experiment 2 
(see Figure 2). The mean A- and transformed B- 

tion in experiment 3 is not significantly different 

the mean in experiment 2. Again, candidates con- 
verge, on average, more than predicted by theory, 
even when the loss in monetary payment amounted 


> several dollars. (The av Se pomen t aaae 
ent 3 was sev llars less than in 


pemen 2.) 


Candidates Motivated by Winning. An alternative ex- 
planation for the greater-than-predicted conv ce 
is that the subjects placed some value on being 
elected, independent of the expected monetary pay- 
ment they received from the winning candidate's 
policy position; that is, the subjects demonstrated 
that they were willing to trade some loss in monetary 
value for choosing positions closer to the As war 
voter's ideal point in order to increase the ihood 
of winning. As shown by Calvert (1985), when can- 
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didates care about winning independent of policy, 
there is more convergence of positions. 

The game between the candidates with mixed 
motives can be modeled as one of incomplete infor- 
mation in which all candidates may be of either of 
two types: type I candidates, who are Wittman- 
Calvert policy-minded and maximize their 
payoffs from policy, and type II candidates, who are 
Downsian probability-of-winning maximizers, ignor- 
ing their payoffs from policy. Assume that nature 
draws candidate types. The probability that any can- 
didate is type I is assumed to r, with the 
probability of being a type II equal to (1 — r). Thus, r 
is the proportion of type I potential candidates in the 
population. Assume that 0 s r < 1. Alternatively, 
(1 — r) could be thought of as the weight that each 
candidate places on winning, independent of the 
expected payment derived from policy. Let q, = 1 if 
candidate i is type I and q = 0 if candidate i is type IL. 
The candidate-type-contingent objective functions, 
V,, and V,, can be expressed as follows: 


Vga) = Gel PULK) + (1 — P)UA%)] + (1 — qa)P 


Vilqe) = PUKI) + (1 — P)Ur{xs)] + (1 — 9)(1 — P), 


where P is the probability of candidate A’s winning 
the election, given that the median voter's ideal point 
is drawn randomly from 310 to 490, inclusive. If we 
assume that each candidate has some prior on the 
probability that the opponent is a type I, we can 
complete the information structure and solve the 
game for the Bayesian—-Nash 

For example, suppose that r is common knowl- 
edge; everyone knows the true proportion of type T 
candidates. Consider, first, candidate A’s ice 
problem. For the equilibrium to be Bayesian—Nash, 
A’s choice of x, must be a best reply to candidate B’s 
choice of x,. Let X,(q,) be candidate i's optimal reply, 
given his type. While candidate A is aware of his own 
type, he is uncertain as to what type of candidate B he 
faces. Candidate A’s objective function depends on 
his beliefs about candidate B’s type, as follows: 


ELV Ktu Xolqe))] = Vide RKI) + (1 - r) Valta X4(0)), 


where X,(q,) is candidate A’s expectation of B's posl- 
tion, given B’s type. Note that candidate B’s 

tion of A’s position, given A’s type, is equal to X,(q,). 
If candidate A is type I, then he will choose the x, W: 
maximizes his expected payoff given his expectation 
of candidate B’s type-contingent strategy: 


Xalq = 1 = ORKI) + (1 — 1)R 0) + 620]. 


If candidate A is type II, then he will choose the x, 
that maximizes his probability of winning, given his 
expectation of candidate B’s type-contingent stra 
A will wish to be as close to candidate B as le 
but, at the same time, closer to the expected median 
voter position, 400. If we define g, as a positive real 
number such that 0 < s, < M400 — D+- 
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FIGURE 1 





7)%,(0)]|, then a type Il candidate A’s optimal behav- 
ior is 


rX,(1) + (1 — r)X0) + 8, 
Xag m0" E + (1 — r)X,(0) 
rX(1) + (1 — r)X(0) — e, 


if r&,(1) + (1 — )X(0) < 400 =- s, 
if rX,(1) + (1 — r)X,(0) = 
if rX,(1) + (1 — r)X&,(0) = 400 + e. 


Clearly, in the limit as s, approaches zero, the opti- 
mal response for a H candidate A is to choose 
Xa = rX (1) + (1 — r)X,(0). For the remainder of the 
analysis, we will evaluate the strategy for 
type Il candidates A and B in the limit as each s, 
approaches zero. 

Candidate B’s optimal behavior can be similarly 
derived. We have now specified the optimal strate- 
gies of the two candidates as functions of their types, 
their beliefs about the of their opponents, and 
their expectations about their opponents ntin- 
gent strategies. The Bayesian—Nash um posi- 
tions of the two candidates is simple to derive. Define 
E(X.) as the expected Bayesian—Nash position of can- 
didate i. Thus, E(X,) = rX,(1) + (1 — 1)X,(0). By solving 
simultaneously it is straightforward to show that 


490r — 1,200 

73 
310r — 1,200 

a eer ae 


The expected equilibrium positions as a function of 
G — r) are shown in Figure 4. Note that when r equals 
, a8 expected, the Bayesian—Nash positions are 355 


E(X) = 
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for candidate A and 445 for candidate B. As (1 — r) 
increases, the probability of either candidate’s being 
Downsian increases; and the equilibrium 
positions converge toward the expected median voter 
position of 400. Complete convergence occurs only 
when r equals zero. 

Using the data from experiments 2 and 3, the 

population parameter r can be estimated from the 
estimated candidate positions; that is, given 
the values of the candidate positions in 
experiments 2 and 3, the estimated values of r are .72 
and .64, respectively. The data, then, suggest that 
28-36% of the subjects were motivated primarily with 
choosing winning positions under the assumptions 
of the analysis. Alternatively, we could think of the 
subjects as placing a weight of approximately .68 on 
the expected payoff from the experiment and a 
weight of .32 on winning election. 


INFORMATION REVELATION AND 
THE CONVERGENCE OF PLATFORMS 


The contrast of results in experiment 1 versus exper- 
iments 2 and 3 suggest that the extent of information 
that candidates have about the location of voter 
preferences is a crucial determinant how far ideolog- 
ical preferences cause platform divergence. In exper- 
iment 4, the relationship between divergence and 
candidate knowledge is ee further. In this 
experiment, the voter's ideal point was fixed as in 
experiment 1, but the candidates were not told the 
location of the voter's ideal point. Candidates were 


‘told that the voter’s ideal point was somewhere 


between 310 and 490, inclusive. They were also told 
that the voter's ideal point would remain unchanged 
throughout the experiment. 

Twenty-four subjects were used in the experiment. 
Because of the random matching and the 
aforementioned knowledge that the voters would 
always vote sincerely, as the number of elections 
increased, candidates conceivably gained information 
on the location of the voter's ideal point. We can 
calculate the information ed by subject by assum- 
ing that each subject did the appropriate Bayesian 
updating (truncation of the uniform) after each elec- 
tion. For example, hem that both candidates A 
and B choose the Nash equilibrium positions of 355 
and 445 in the first election. The voter will be indif- 
ferent between the two, and a fair coin will be tossed 
designating the winner. Suppose A wins. Both can- 
didate A and B now can revise their upper bound on 
the voter’s ideal point from 490 to 400, since the 
median voter's ideal must be less than candidate B's 
position (otherwise B would have won) and at least as 
close to candidate A’s as it is to candidate B’s. 
However neither A nor B will be able to revise their 
lower bound of 310, since it is concetvable that the 
voter’s ideal point is less than candidate A’s position. 
If we assume that each election is a one-shot game, 
given the random matching procedure, then the 
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FIGURE 5 


Average Position Versus Predicted Position in 
Experiment 4 
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predicted um. position of a candidate in any 

election be a function of the new information 

acquired in the previous elections, and the candi- 

date’s prior on the information possessed by the 
ent. 

Assume that candidate A believes that he cannot 
predict the extent of candidate B’s knowl- 
edge and assumes that candidate B acts as if the 
voter's ideal point lies between 310 and 490, inclu- 
sive. Assume that candidate A also believes that 
candidate B has the same prediction about A’s knowl- 
edge of the voter’s ideal point. Then candidate A’s 
optimal strategy, given his beliefs, is to maximize the 
expected payoff assuming that the opponent will 
choose the Nash equilibrium position of 445. Under 
these assumptions, cted positions for each sub- 
ject can be computed, given the information revealed 
to the subjects in previous elections. In Figure 5, the 
actual average positions of the candidates in experi- 

-ment 4 are ted, with the average cted 
positions of the candidates, given the rmation 
they have acquired. 

The predicted positions converge significantly in 
the first few election ods, reflecting the informa- 
tion revealed to the ects in the previous elections. 
Notice that the actual average position taken in the 
first election period is quite close to the average 
position in the first election period in experiments 2 
and 3, while in the remaining periods, the average 


position in experiment 1 is more convergent. As 
reported in Table 1, estimation of equation 2 for 


experiment 4 demonstrates significant convergence 
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TABLE 2 


Dependent Variable: Candidate Position in 
Experiment 4 


STANDARD 
ERROR 


362.96" 5.43 


VARIABLE 





21.40* 7.68 
—6.35 7.68 
6.08 7.68 
2.98 7.68 
—4,72 7.68 
6.31 7.68 
1.84 7.68 
—1.18 7.68 


Note: In contrast to' Tabie 1; dummy vanables were used to represent the 
electron 


Election 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 








of positions over time with a predicted long-run 
position of 391.59. A simple, linear step regression of 
the A ape position taken by a candidate as a function 
e election period presented in Table 2 demon- 
se that the convergence happens fairly quickly, 
cted. The only significant independent vari- 
able i is the second period. However, the initial uncer- 
tainty about voter preferences does cause less con- 
vergence over time as in experiment 1. The evidence 
suggests that subjects do not fully incorporate all the 
information available to them through previous ex- 
perience (i.e., they do not conv as much as in 
experiment 1); but the acquisition of information does 
lead to more convergence over time than is evidenced 
in the probabilistic voting environments of experi- 
ments 2 and 3. ent 4, then, supports the 
Calvert result that as the amount of information 
about voter preferences increases, ideological candi- 
dates are more likely to converge. Again, the impor- 
tance of candidate uncertainty over voter preferences 
as a determinant of platform divergence when candi- 
dates are ideological is evident. 


CONCLUSION 


The ideological model of candidate behavior is be- 
coming increasingly popular as an explanation of 
partisan differences. The ideological framework 
seems to have empirical validity, since it can explain 
observed platform divergence, unlike the traditional 
Downsian model. It is now receiving considerable 
attention in models of macroeconomic policy. In 
macroeconomics, partisan differences caused by ide- 
ology have been posited to be one possible explana- 


, tion of the magnitude of business cycles in demo- 


cratic countries. 
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The results of the experiments oe here vali- 
date the ideological explanation of platform diver- 
gence and underline the importance of incomplete 
informatjon in determining the extent of ideologically 
induced platform divergence. When ideological can- 
didates have incomplete information on voter prefer- 
ences, divergence is significantly greater than when 
ideological candidates have complete information on 
voter preferences. Moreover, as candidates acquire 
information on voter preferences, convergence of 
platforms increases significantly. 

The analysis presented here parallels the conclu- 
sions of Kollman, Miller, and Page (1992). Using 
computer simulations, they investigate the influence 
of party information over voter preferences under 
assumptions of boundedly rational adaptive parties 
choosing tions in multidimensional issue space. 
They also find that as party information over voter 

ces increases, convergence is more likely, 
even when parties are ideological. Their results and 
mine, then, su t that the roles of information and 
ideological ces in determining party or can- 
didate positions are worth further exploration. One 
avenue for future study is how far candidate discre- 
tion affects and candidate platform divergence, 
once the candidate is in office. In the simple experi- 
ments reported here, the candidates were con- 
strained to enact Pe positions. As noted, 
Alesina (1988) argues that unconstrained candidates 
will diverge to their ideal points once elected. Exper- 
iments involving unconstrained candidates and non- 
artificial voters might be useful examinations of the 
hypothesis that platform divergence is greater under 
these assumptions. 


APPENDIX A: EXPERIMENT 3 
INSTRUCTIONS 


I. What is this experiment about? 
A- This experiment is a study of elections. 
B. As subjects you will each be assigned to be 
a candidate. You will remain that candidate 
throughout the experiment. 

1. In this experiment you will be divided 
into two groups, A and B, each con- 
taining an equal number of subjects. 
Members of group A will be a candi- 
date A throughout the election. Mem- 
bers of gro ne 
throughout the experiment. 

. In this ent the voters are “pro- 
grammed actors.” 

a. That is, the voters are like robots. 
They are programmed to always 
vote for the candidate that prom- 
ises them the higher athe value. 

. If two candidates offer the voter 
the same payoff value, the voter 
will flip a fair coin with heads 
equal to a vote for candidate A 
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and tails equal to a vote for candi- 
date B. 

3. After we go over the instructions, you 

will receive an information folder that 
igns you to be either candidate A or 
candidate B. 

4. The information folder will also have 
other information that we will shortly 
discuss. 

C. One important rule of this experiment is 
that once we begin, no one is allowed to talk or 
communicate in any way to anyone else. 
The only communication permitted is the com- 
munication that occurs in the 


information folders 
that you will be given. Failure to ly with 
this rule will result eo of your payment 
Il. Wha es how much you pai 


A. You will each be paid for your participation 
on the basis of the decisions that you make. 

B. If you are careful and make good decisions, 
you can make a substantial amount of 
money. 

1. However, the payoffs in the experi- 
ments are not necessarily fair. 

2. Your payoff depends partly on your 
decisions, y on the decisions of 
others, and partly on chance. 

C. The payoffs will be given in tokens. The 
tokens will be exchanged for dollars at the 
end of the experiment. 

I. How does the experiment work? 

A. The experiment is divided into a number of 
election periods, and each period consists 
of two steps. 

B. The first step consists of a campaign. 

1. First you will be matched with a sub- 
ject from the other group. He or she 
will be the other candidate in your 
election. 

Note that all elections will be between 

a candidate A and a candidate B; mem- 

bers of the same group will not be 

matched with each other. 

. Each of you will make a campaign 
promise to voters about your plans if 
you are elected. 

. The other candidate in the election will 
also make a campaign promise to vot- 
ers at the same time. 

. The campaign promise you make will 
imply certain payoffs to voters, your- 
self, and the other candidate if you are 
elected.. The payoff structure will be 
explained shortly. 

C. In the second stage, an election takes place. 

1. The voters vote for either you or the 

other candidate. Remember, a voter 
will always vote for the candidate that 
promises him or her the higher payoff. 
If you and the other candidate promise 
equivalent payoffs, the voter will flip a 
fair coin with heads equal to a vote for 


D. 
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D. 
E. 


G. 


. We will hold elections so that 


candidate A and tails equal to a vote 
for candidate B. 
2. You are then told who won the elec- 

tion and your payoff for that election. 
After you are told your payoff another 
election will be held. 
In each election, you will be matched with a 
different member of the other group. Thus, 
if you are a member of group A, in each 
election, you will be matched with a mem- 
ber of group B. If you are a member of 
group B, in each election, you will be 
matched with a member of group A. 
you will be 
matched with each of the subjects of the 
other group exactly once or we run out of 
time, whichever comes earlier. So if you are 
a candidate A, you will be matched with 
each of the candidate Bs, at most, exactly 
once. If you are a candidate B, you will be 
matched with each of the candidate As, at 
most, exactly once. Quite possibly we will 
run out of time and you will not be matched 
with all the members in the other group. 
Each subject will be given a sheet describ- 
ing what has happened in his or her earlier 
elections in the experiment. 


IV. How are the payoffs determined? 
A. You can choose any number from 0 to 1000 


B. 


as a campaign promise. 

1. You can think of this number as a 
position or stance on a particular policy 
issue that both voters and candidates 
care about. 

2. We will call this number your issue 
position number. 

3. This number or issue position will im- 
ply a given payoff to each voter and 
candidate if you win. 

The tables have the payoff schedules. The 
figures are the same payoff schedules 
graphed. [Each subject was given a copy of 
tables and graphs of the candidate payoff 
schedules. An overhead projector was also 
used to show the tables and graphs.] 

1. Notice that a candidate can at most 
receive 500 tokens in one election. 

2. Candidate A will receive 500 tokens if 
issue position number 310 is chosen. 
310 is then a member of group A’s 
“ideal” or most preferred issue posi- 
tion. 

3. Candidate B will receive 500 tokens if 
issue position number 490 is chosen. 
490 is then a member of group B’s 


“ideal” or most issue posi- 
tion. [These ei O were shown to sub- 
jects using the overhead.] 


4. If, for example, issue ee number 
200 is chosen, a member of group A 
will receive 313.27 tokens, and a mem- 
ber of group B will receive 0 tokens. 


D. You will get to 
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[These points were shown to subjects 
using the overhead.] 

5. If issue position number 450 is chosen, 
am of group A will receive 
197.53 tokens, and a member of group 
B will receive 475.31 tokens. [These 
points were shown to subjects using 
the overhead.] 


C. Note that you may receive some payoff 


even if you lose the election. 

1. The payoff you receive depends only 
on the policy adopted by the winning 
candidate. 

2. For example, suppose you are a mem- 
ber of group A and you lose the elec- 
tion. Suppose the other candidate 
chose issue position number 470. Then 
you will receive 104.94 tokens, even 
though you have lost. But if the other 
candidate chose 520, you will receive 0 
tokens. 

3. What if you win the election and you 
chose issue position number 470 your- 
self? Then you will receive 104.94 to- 


kens also. 
4. You do not get an extra payoff for winning. 
this instructions folder 

with the candidate payoff schedules 
throughout the experiment. You may re- 
fresh your memory of these instructions 
and the shapes of the payoff schedules at 


any time during the iment. 

. The payoff schedules for the candidates will stay 
the same throughout the experiment. 

- Voter payoff schedules are similar with 
some neces: 


1. Voters also can receive at most 500 
tokens. 

2. The “ideal” or most preferred issue 
position for voters will be different in 
each election. 

a. The “ideal” issue position for vot- 
ers will be drawn randomly for 
each election. 

b. It will be between 310 and 490, 
inclusive. 

c. That is, it will never be less than 
310 or more than 490, but it may 
be any number between 310 and 
490. 

3. Prior to each cam a new voter 
ayoff schedule will be randomly se- 
ected. 

4. You will not be told the voter payoff 
schedules either during the campaign 
or after the election. Only voters know 
their own payoff schedules. 


V. Summary of the experimental process 
A. You are told your group membership. You 


are then matched with a member of the 
other group. He or she will be the other 
candidate in the election. 
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B. The payoff schedule for voters for the next 
election is randomly selected and revealed 
to voters. 

C. You and the other candidate choose issue 

positions to promise to voters. 

. Voters are told candidate promises. 

. Voters vote. Voters are to choose 
the candidate that promises the highest 
payoff to themselves and to flip a coin if the 
payoffs are 

F. The results of the election are revealed to 
you and the other candidate. 

G. You are matched with a different member of 
the other group. 

H. The election process begins again and will 
continue either until you are matched with 
each member of the other group exactly 
once or we run out of time, whichever 


mo 
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and Rosenthal 1991; Alesina and Rosenthal 1989; Havrilesky 
1967; Hess 1991; Hibbs 1987. 

5. This feature is modeled in Calvert 1985 and Wittman 
1977, 1983. 

6. This resembles and Ordeshook 1982 

7. In the McKelvey and Ordeshook’s (1985a, 1985b) exper- 
iments, candidates repeatedly ran against the same candi- 
dates. The matching process was used in this analysis to avoid 
die potenia of collusive beha rior aniong the-canaidates 

8. een E PA ETP 
2, and 4, k equaled 1/192.2. 

9. Examples were used in the presentation of the mstruc- 
tions that were not on the table and were not integers. Some 


subjects did use nonintegers as tions. 

10. Means ty tests showed that the h that 
the means of the A and the transformed B positions in each 
experiment are equal could not be rejected 


. probabilistic voting can be 
found in Coughlin 1991’s Enelow and Hinich 1984; Mueller 
1989. 

12. Wood and I consider the in which beHefs are 


of beliefs econo- 


comes first. metrically Morton and Wood 1992. 
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nity to explore the political economy of elections outside of the North Atlantic basin. 


| he process of political democratization in Latin America during the 1980s created a rare 
opportu 


Using interrupted time-series analysis, I explore the impact of elections on macroeconomic 
performance in eight Latin American nations. The findings indicate that macroeconomic 
has fluctuated with the electoral calendar but that contrary to the traditional business cycle literature, 
as well as the conventional wisdom about Latin America, competitive elections have enhanced, rather 
than undermined, the capacity of political leaders to address outstanding problems of macroeconomic 


management. The analysis suggests that the relationship between 


and economics is 


captured more adequately by a “political capital” model than by its traditional theoretical alternative. 


o democratic political leaders attempt to ma- 
Dv the economy for electoral purposes? 
Do they succeed? B g with the pioneer- 
ing work of Nordhaus (1975) and Tufte (1978), these 
questions have generated an extensive body of re- 
search with important i a gums for broader de- 
bates over democracy and economics. The accumu- 
lated evidence suggests that voters respond to the 
state of the economy, and the economy to shifts in 
arty control (e.g., Alesina and Sachs 1988; Erikson 
1989; Hibbs 1977, 1987); but comparatively few stud- 
ies have sustained the traditional assumptions re- 
garding the im a fan of electoral competition on mac- 
roeconomic policy or performance (Alt and Chrystal 
1983). 
A key limitation of existing research is its narrow 
comparative base. With few exceptions, the literature 
e political business cycle has focused upon the 
experience of the major industrial democracies, par- 
ticularly the United States—a country noted less for 
the economic capacities of state actors vis-a-vis pri- 
vate-sector interests than for the “privileged position 
of business” (Lindblom 1977). In comparative per- 
spective, however, all of the industrial democracies 
stand out in ways that might be expected to undercut 
the theoretical linkages that have been drawn be- 
tween elections and economic outcomes. Expertise, 
technocracy, and relatively autonomous institutions, 
such as the German Bundesbank, play a critical role 
in macroeconomic mana ent, insulating the econ- 
omy from political manipulation. Others have 
pointed to the mitigating effects of economic prosper- 
ity, educated electorates, independent media cover- 
age of economic policy, extensive welfare systems, 
and institutionalized forms of consultation that 
lengthen the time horizons of affected social groups 
(Haggard and Kaufman 1989, 242). The importance of 
such constraints is difficult to assess, however, within 
a framework of comparison that is limited: to the 
North Atlantic. 
I shall reevaluate the political business cycle litera- 
ture on the basis of the experience of a set of less 


industrialized nations. How applicable is the political 
business cycle model to policymaking contexts char- 
acterized by weak institutions, widespread poverty, 
and economic instability? Do elections in such con- 
PARET recurring patterns of opportunistic pol- 
ice and undermine economic performance? 
What factors condition the relationship between elec- 
tions and macroeconomic management? A compara- 
tive study of Latin American democracies over the 
course of the past decade suggests. that macroeco- 
nomic rmance fluctuates in response to elections 
but that the relationship between democracy and 
economics is captured more adequately by a “political 
capital” model than by its traditional theoretical al- 
ternative. Contrary to both the political business cycle 
literature and the conventional wisdom about Latin 
democracy, competitive elections in the region have 
enhanced, not undermined, political leaders’ capacity 
to address major problems of macroeconomic man- 
agement. 


ELECTIONS AND ECONOMICS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Perhaps nowhere in the world have re about 
the economic impact of elections on greater 
significance than in Latin America. Runaway infla- 
tion, balance-of-payments crises, irregular growth, 
and other symptoms of macroeconomic instability 
have characterized the reece throughout the twen- 
tieth century. The root of these problems has been 
traced back to underlying patterns of political culture, 
social structure, and/or international economic de- 
pendency. More proximately, however, leading the- 
oretical frameworks have attributed causal signifi- 
cance to the tension between popularly based 
government and economic performance. The contri- 
butions of the literature on democratic breakdown 
and bureaucratic authoritarianism in Latin America 
center around this tension (O'Donnell 1973). Like- 
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wise, a central presumption of the literature on 
economic reform and liberalization has been “that the 
only choice available to Third World societies is 
between a ‘hard’, authoritarian state, which can im- 
pose the liberal order without the need for a political 
consensus, and a ‘soft’ populist state, which would 
achieve political solvency through distributional ap- 
peasement” (Banuri 1991, 13). The same theme recurs 
in more recent research (e.g., Dornbusch and Ed- 
wards 1991; Malloy 1987). Indeed, if anything, con- 
cern heightened over the tension between democracy 
and effective policy management in response to the 
developments of the 1980s. 

During the past decade, Latin America underwent 
the longest and deepest wave of democratization in 
its entire history. Simultaneously, drastic reversals in 
international capital flows produced the sharpest 
decline in living standards since the Great Depres- 
sion. By late 1990, the average annual rate of inflation 
for the region approached 1,500%, while per capita 
income had declined 10% relative to the early 1980s 
(Comisión Económica para América Latina, 1990, 
26-27; CEPAL). As a result of these setbacks, most 
regional observers .expressed skepticism about the 
capacity of elected leaders to consolidate competitive 
systems. The problem has not merely been concep- 
tualized in terms of the destabilizing effects of eco- 
nomic crisis. The willingness and ability of demo- 
cratic leaders to mount effective responses to 
economic challenges has also been questioned, 
ticularly in the so-called new democracies. According 
to Ames for example, the “medicine of austerity” is 
unlikely to be imposed in these states: “Too many 
factors—-weak politicians, igi ora elections, mobi- 
lized populations, and weak loyalties—encour- 
age the formation of large itions, the avoidance of 
policies that impose costs on anyone; and a focus on 
short-term survival by politicians” (1987, 82; see also 
Hurtado 1989, 101-2; Seligson and Muller 1987, 322- 
23). 

Hence, while prevailing economic wisdom has 
dictated politically unpalatable programs of stabiliza- 
tion and adjustment, electoral considerations have 
been seen as pushing democratic leaders in the 
opposite direction. In early 1991, for example, Presi- 
dent Rodrigo Borja of Ecuador was portrayed as 
ae an uncomfortable dilemma—‘to go down in 

as the man who set Ecuador’s economy on the 

track, or to ditch some of his economic policy 
Bela and try to improve his “8 electoral 
chances” (Latin American Weekly Report 1991, 11). Ina 
more general vein, the 1990 report of the Inter- 
American Dialogue suggested that a vicious circle 
had developed within the region: 


Democratically-elected leaders who have been unable to 
stem economic decline have lost support and authority, 
thereby making it even harder foriko to malluke and 
sustain the painful adjustments required for económic 
improvement. . .. This vicious cycle may condemn 
some Latin American nations to a long period of both 
economic’ and political turbulence. . . . As one 
democratic leader after another loses support, the cred- 
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ibility of democratic rule itself may be endangered. (1990, 
52) 


In short, for Latin Americanists, the traditional polit- 
ical business cycle has been viewed less as an acne 
ically tenuous model of economic management 
as a real threat to regional economic and political 
stability. 

Underlying the tic assessments of Latin 
America’s political future are a series of assumptions 
about democracy and economic policy: 


1. The level of support for elected governments var- 

ies directly with their capacity to deliver short- 

term material payoffs to voters. 

. Democratic governments pursue policies that 
maximize electoral support. 

- Policies that maximize electoral support jeopardize 
long-term economic performance. 


In the traditional business cycle literature, these 
assumptions about the relationship between democ- 
racy and economics were applied to the trade-off 
between price stability and fall employment. As 
hypothesized by Nordhaus, the approach of elections 
leads incumbents to adopt policies that minimize 
unemployment (1975, 184). Immediately after elec- 
tions, victors raise unemployment to combat infla- 
tion. Empirical support for this hypothesized cycle 
has remained w however, raising a series of 
questions about its underlying assumptions. Voters 
may not be myopic, nor poli to 
sacrifice economic performance for political gains, 
particularly if they are uncertain about their capacity 
to produce optimally timed policy results (Barry 1985; 
Lewis-Beck 1988). 

The validity of the assumptions underlying the 
business cycle literature, however, presumably varies 
across national boundaries with the nature of the 
electorate, the political salience of short-term eco- 
nomic performance, the structure of the economy, 
the autonomy of economic poli , and politi- 
cal institutions—all of which may be ex to 
shape the anticipated costs and benefits of manipu- 
lating the economy to achieve political goals. Re- 
search discounting the existence of business cycles in 
the North Atlantic region thus fails to address directly 
the concerns that have been expressed about the 
capacity of Latin democracies to cope with economic 
challenges. The sophistication of voters, the complex- 
ity of the economy, the institutional constraints on 
policy formation, and the relative power of the pri- 
vate sector are all more limited in Latin America 
in the United States or Western Europe, creating 
potentially greater incentives and opportunities for 
politically motivated macroeconomic management. 

Thus, even if elections do not breed what Tufte 
called “a lurching, stop-and-go economy” in the 
United States or Western Europe (1978, 143) recurring 
patterns of opportunistic policy choice may well drive 
Latin American economies. Indeed, ly the 
most theoretically telling context in which to assess 
the political business cycle literature is not the North 
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Atlantic but Latin America. If politically driven pat- 
terns of economic management cannot be identified 
in the latter region, despite its contrasts with: the 
North Atlantic and despite the theoretical preoccupa- 
tion of regional specialists with the tension between 
popular government and economic performance, the 
political business cycle literature is highly implausi- 
ble. If, on the other hand, Latin elections can be 
linked with recurring patterns of disruptive policy 
management, the relevance of the existing body of 
research on the political business cycle would be 
significantly qualified, casting new light upon the 
interrelationships between ecbnomics and politics. It 
should be emphasized that from the perspective of 
countries grappling with unresolved problems of 
poverty, inequality, and political legitimacy, these 
interrelationships are of fundamental practical, as 
well as theoretical, importance. If democracy means 
that economic performance is sacrificed in order to 
maximize short-term political gains (as the traditional 
political business cycle literature suggests), major 
questions are raised about the capacity of competitive 
institutions to address the challenges of economic 
development throughout the less industrialized re- 
gions of the world. 

Prior research on Latin America has failed to clarify 
the relationship between competitive elections and 
economic performance. Comparisons of democratic 
and authoritarian regimes provide no evidence that 
electoral competition undermines economic manage- 
ment (Remmer 1989, 1990). Nevertheless, Ames 
(1987) has presented data indicating that government 
spending rises both before and after elections in Latin 
America, except in those relatively rare instances in 
which incumbents managed to achieve reelection. 
These results, however, are difficult to interpret be- 
cause they are based upon annual data for all Latin 
nations and fail to address the critical issue of mac- 
roeconomic performance. The finding that spending 
rises with elections is also not consistent with more 
detailed longitudinal studies of policy cycles in Latin 
democracies. Stallings’ (1978) research on pre-1970 
Chile, for example, identified a pattern whereby fiscal 
and credit policies expanded during the first two 
years of new administrations; that is, macroeconomic 
policies in Chile followed a cycle corresponding to 
electoral events, but the cycle worked in favor of the 
consolidation of support for new presidents, rather 
than the reelection of incumbents. 

The applicability of prior Latin American research 
to the economic dilemmas and political concerns of 
the 1980s is also questionable. The democracies that 

in the past decade were far more inclusion- 
ary than their predecessors, potentially augmenting 
popular pressures on political leaders. Co ns 
with the past are further complicated by the legacy of 
the debt crisis, which simultaneously increased both 
the anticipated economic costs and political benefits 
of politically motivated manipulation of the econ- 
omy. To begin with the issue of political benefits, 
available survey data for the 1980s indicate that voters 
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throughout Latin America regarded the economy as 
their nation’s, most pressing problem (e.g., Catter- 
berg 1989, 44; Caretas 1987, 21; Caretas 1989, 40; Caretas 
1990, 16; Kuczynski 1990, 93). The state of the econ- 
omy also affected electoral outcomes. After 1982, no 
governing party or coalition in the region managed to 
increase its share of the electoral vote; only two won 
reelection; and the magnitude of incumbent losses 
varied indirectly with short-term economic perfor- 
mance (Remmer 1991). The electoral salience of eco- 
nomic performance thus achieved high ‘levels during 
the 1980s, creating strong incentives for policymakers 
to sacrifice economic prudence for political gains. 

Concomitantly, however, the debt crisis raised the 
economic costs of overly expansive macroeconomic 
policies, crystallized the trade-offs between short- 
and long-term economic performance, and limited 
the capacity of political actors to effect economic 
improvements. By the mid-1980s, the debates that 
had once pitted structuralists against monetarists had, 
been largely superceded by a new internationally 
defined and policed economic orthodoxy, which re- 
stricted the menu of policy choices more narrowly 
than at any time in the past (see Williamson 1990). To 
retain access to international financial markets, poli- 
cymakers were pressed to sacrifice concerns for 
growth or equity in favor of programs of adjustment 
and stabilization emphasizing fiscal austerity, market 
liberalization, privatization, and shifts in resources to 
tradables production—all of which could be expected 
to run up against considerable political opposition 
from business and popular-sector forces alike, due to 
their immediate economic costs. 

The Latin American experience of the past decade 
thus offers an unusual opportunity for reevaluating 
the traditional wisdom regarding elections and de- 
mocracy. No set of countries outside of the Organi- 
zation for Economic Cooperation and Development 
offers a more extensive series of elections with which 
to reevaluate the traditional political economy litera- 
ture; the politics of the region differ from that of the 
North Atlantic in ways that might be expected to 
affect the incentives and opportunities for short- 
sighted manipulation of the economy; and the con- 
ditions associated with the debt crisis eliminated 
much of the usual opacity surrounding policy choice, 
thereby accentuating the dilemmas of poli 
and heightening the theoretical significance of their 
choices for the literature on democracy and econom- 
ics. During the 1980s, voter sensitivity to economic 
performance in Latin America was perceptible and 
pronounced; the range of policy options, limited by 
the realities of the ongoing economic crisis; and the 
anticipated economic costs of enhancing short-term 
performance for political gain, high and relatively 
well defined. Moreover, the international roots of the 
constraints on policy choice presented leaders across 
the region with similar policy dilemmas, facilitating 
comparative analysis of differing national experi- 
ences. 
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DATA AND METHODOLOGY 


The subsequent analysis of the effects of elections on 
economic performance in Latin America begins with 
a longitudinal study of economic policy outcomes in 
eight South American countries and then proceeds in 
a more comparative direction in an attempt to ac- 
count for variations through time and across cases. 
The study covers all competitive elections involving 
the transfer of power from one elected president to 
another during the 1980-91 period, with the wie 
tion of elections in the Caribbean Basin, where the 
effects of domestic policy choice were swamped by 
international conflict, guerrilla warfare, and massive 
infusions of U.S. aid. Explicitly excluded from con- 
sideration are nonconipetitive elections and founda- 
tional elections involving the transfer of power from 
military to civilian rule, in which the incentive struc- 
ture facing incumbents differs significantly from that 
presupposed by the business cycle literature. Four- 
teen elections in eight Latin American nations fit the 
specified criteria: tina 1989; Bolivia 1985 and 
1989; Brazil 1989; Colombia 1982, 1986, and 1990; 
Ecuador 1984 and 1988; Peru 1985 and 1990; Uruguay 
1989; and Venezuela 1983 and 1988. 

To establish a basis for comparing the impact of 
elections in Latin America and the North Atlantic, the 
study follows a strategy and methodology similar to 
that employed in Lewis—Beck’s 1988 cross-national 
study p the political business cycle model in the 
United States and Western Europe (see also Lewis- 
Beck 1986). Electoral effects are estimated on a coun- 
try-by-country basis utilizing interrupted time-series 
analysis. The basic regression equation, which is 
estimated with ordinary least squares for four differ- 
ent indicators of economic policy performance, is as 
follows: 


Y; = Dy + Dy Xy + bXu + b3Xy 


+ bye Xay + bX + bX + e 


where Y, represents N quarterly time-series observa- 
tions on the dependent economic ce vari- 
able; X,, is a dummy counter variable for time from 1 
to N; Xx is a dummy variable for the quarter imme- 
diately preceding an election; X3, is a dummy variable 
for quarters in which elections occur; X,, is a dummy 
variable for the quarter immediately following an 
election; Xs is a dichotomous dummy variable scored 
0 for observations before the first election in the time 
period and 1 for all observations after that election; 
Xg is a dummy counter variable of time scored 0 for 
observations before the first election and 1, 2, 3, . 

for observations after that election; and e, is the error 
term. In this model, b, estimates the time-series 
trend; bọ bs, and b, estimate the short-term shifts in 
economic performance associated with elections; by 
estimates the postelectoral change in the level or 
intercept of the time series; and bę estimates the 
postelectoral change in trend or slope. For each 
additional election, two new dummies are incorpo- 
rated into the model: one to measure the postelectoral 


slope, the other, the postelectoral shift in intercept. It 
may be noted that because the study is designed to 
replicate prior research in the Latin American con- 
text, rather than to develop appropriate macroeco- 
nomic models for individual countries, the basic 
statistical model is heavily biased against signifi- 
cance. The ordinary least squares estimates revolve 
around six or more dummy variables and counter 
variables. No economic variables are included, other 
than la values of the dependent variable that 
were added to several equations to address problems 
of autocorrelation." 

The specific indicators of performance that are used. 
in the analysis were selected on the basis of quarterly 
availability, susceptibility to government manipula- 
tion, and presumed electoral salience. The indicators, 
which have been drawn from official sources as 
reported to the International Monetary Fund’s 
Monthly Financial Statistics for 1981-92, are as follows: 
the quarterly rate of eaan on of M1, the quarterly 
oe change in the fiscal balance (controlling 

inflation as measured by the consumer price 
index), the quarterly rate of exchange depreciation, 
and the quarterly rate of increase in consumer prices. 

The first two indicators are at least partially respon- 
sive to POTERE manipulation and therefore offer 
relative Sear argh evidence of policy priorities. To the 

t electoral considerations triumphed over 
Sevan economic wisdom and related pressures 
for austerity during the 1980s, the money supply and 
the government deficit might be expected to expand 
more rapidly than usual before elections and contract 
rapidly thereafter. To the extent that governments 
were not swayed by short-term electoral or political 
considerations, however, no cyclical relationships or 
electoral effects should emerge. Postelectoral out- 
comes should also evince no consistent pattern but 
vary, instead, with the policy commitments and 
economic constraints facing incoming administra- 
tions. 

The behavior of the other two indicators might be 
expected to display just the opposite pattern in re- 
sponse to opportunistic policy choice. To the extent 
that leaders managed the economy in accordance 
with their electoral interests, they would have mini- 
mized short-run inflation and exchange depreciation 
in the preelectoral period. The two indicators are 
highly correlated longitudinally, as well as cross- 
sectionally; they have also proved to be politically 
neta During the 1980s, the magnitude of the 

scarp pai s electoral loss in 21 Latin American 

ntests fluctuated directly with the rate 

yi Aon and devaluation during the preelectoral 

quarter, with the inflation rate alone accounting for 

61% of the variation across cases. The comparable 
figure for exchange depreciation is 55%. 

The political significance of devaluation has long 
been recogni scholars of dependent societies 
(Broad 1988; Cooper 1971, 472-513). Althou, 
as a ser weapon in the orthodox Dr per 
poses ot both stabilization and adjustment, the 
of devaluation are decidedly double-edged. In the 
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long run, exchange rate depreciation may promote 
exports and otherwise bring an economy into align- 
ment with international economic realities; in the 
short run, however, rapid shifts apet nontradables 
undercut industrial growth, employment, price sta- 
bility, and public-sector budgets (Sachs 1989, 17-23). 
The implications of devaluation are thus far-reaching 
and largely negative from the point of view of the 
voting public. It is precisely this reason that 
governments may go to extremes to avoid devalua- 
tion, raising the future costs of stabilization and 
adjustment in the process. Presumably, however, the 
incentives and opportunities to avoid devaluation or 
other painful stabilization policies are not equal 
across a government's term of office. The probabili- 
ties of negotiating advantageous packages of interna- 
tional financial support that at least partially compen- 
sate for devaluation are likely to decline over the 
course of a presidential term, as are the probabilities 
of overcoming the initial political and economic costs 
of stabilization measures. 

The sensitivity of Latin electorates to inflation is 
more puzzling from the point of view of existing 
literature. Indeed, indifference to inflationary pres- 
sures has been seen as a hallmark of vote-driven 
macroeconomic management. The political signifi- 
cance of inflationary pressures, however, is likely to 
differ at rates of 1,000%, rather than 5%. Since the 
outbreak of the debt crisis, consumer prices in Latin 
America have escalated at speeds exceeding anything 
known in recent U.S. or Western Europe experience. 
Real wages have suffered accordingly, Trading voters 
in such countries as tina and Peru to rank 
inflation at the top of their list of national problems 
(Caretas 1987, 21; Catterberg 1989; Ca and 
Braun 1989, 366; Kuczynski 1990). The logic of the 
situation, however, does not necessarily h vote- 
maximizing politicians in the direction ot fiscal and 
monetary austerity. To the extent that short-term 
office-seeking considerations triumph over prevailing 
orthodoxy, the preferred alternative is more likely to 
be wage and price controls, whose efficacy is imme- 
diate, albeit limited to the short run. Due to the 
immediate impact of devaluation on price levels, it 
may also be assumed that the political costs of infla- 
tion reinforce incentives to postpone devaluation to 
the postelectoral period. 

Under the restrictive economic conditions of the 
of attempts at 


1980s, which limited the En 

combining exchange and price stability with mone- 
tary and expansionism, the predicted preelec- 
toral effects are ected to be concentrated in the 
quarter immediately preceding elections. Neverthe- 
less, I have explored the Per of additional 
leads and lags and discuss these where appropriate. 
Given the constraints faced by Latin policymakers 
during the past decade, the tendencies toward post- 
electoral austerity are also expected to be more pro- 
nounced than those of preelectoral expansionism, 
with variations across time and space reflecting a 
combination of policy choice and perceived opportu- 
nities. 
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STATISTICAL RESULTS 


Tables 1 through 4 summarize the analysis of the 
impact of elections on economic performance. Table 1 
explores the linkage between elections and expan- 
sionary government policies as measured by the rate 
of expansion of M1. Even though the regression 
coefficients achieve high levels of statistical signifi- 
cance in several instances, the estimations offer no 
support for traditional notions of a political business 
cycle. The direction of the effects of the preelectoral 
dummy variable is inconsistent across countries; the 
postelectoral dummy variable points in the direction 
of expansion, rather than contraction; and the slope 
and intercept variables suggest no common pattern. 
Simply in terms of the direction of the estimated 
effects, not one of the seven countries for which data 
are available fully -conforms to the expected cyclical 
pattern. Moreover, of the regression coefficients that 
achieve statistical significance, one points in the di- 
rection of preelectoral expansionism, one suggests 
preelectoral austerity, three suggest postelectoral 


' austerity, and five suggest postelectoral expansion- 


ism. Thus, the results are highly mixed, with the data 
pointing as strongly in the direction of countercycli- 
cal, as in the direction of cyclical, versions of the 
political business cycle.? 

The estimations for change in the fiscal balance 
presented in Table 2 are also inconsistent with the 
predicted cyclical pattern. Evidence of electoral ef- 
fects is limited; and again, the direction of such effects 
is heterogeneous across countries. Links can be 
drawn between elections and budgetary shifts only in 
the cases of Argentina and Venezuela, where the 
slope variables suggest opposite patterns involving 
postelectoral austerity in Venezuela and postelectoral 
expansionism in Argentina.? 

The indicators of economic performance presented 
in the remaining two tables offer far stronger evi- 
dence of electoral effects. Looking first at the set of 
estimations presented in Table 3, the results indicate 
that elections significantly influenced the rate of 
inflation in seven of the eight countries. Again, 
however, the results are anything but supportive of 
the notion that Latin governments successfully ma- 
py tapes the economy to maximize electoral gains. 

controlling for autocorrelation, only Argentina 
and Peru begin to conform to the predicted pattern of 
ee rates of inflation during the preelectoral 
quarter followed by accelerating inflation in the post- 
electoral quarter. The preelectoral effects, however, 
are not statistically significant for either country. 
Moreover, in Argentina, inflation accelerated above 
the four-digit level during the electoral quarter itself, 
emphasizing the government's inability to manipu- 
late the economy successfully. The evidence is also 
rather mixed for Peru. As indicated by the slope and 
intercept variables, the 1985 and 1990 elections had 
opposite impacts on inflation. 

The estimates for Brazil and Bolivia are even less 
consistent with the notion that incumbents were 
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Ordinary Least Squares Estimates for Electoral Influences on the Quarterly Rate of Growth in M1: Latin 


America, 1982-1991 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 





ARGENTINA 


BOLIVIA 


PERU 


URUGUAY 





Constant 
Preelec. quarter 
Elec. quarter 
Postelec. quarter 
Elec. 1 Intercept 
Elec. 1 slope 


Elec. 2 Intercept 


26.48 
(14.24) 
—30.46 
(33.00) 
257.30" 
(33.28) 
276.73" 
(68.96) 
35.17 
(68.65) 
-7.11 
(9.87) 


—81.13** 
(27.48) 
—4.00 
(34.30) 
34.50 
(37.39) 
-12.24 
(34.47) 
—153.58* 
(44.61) 
~7.06 
(5.88) 
2.97 


(38.88) 
Elec. 2 slope —1.89 
(6.68) 

Time F 8,84** 
(2.17) 

AM1(t — 1) 


29 
(15) 


AMi(t — w) 
AM1(t — 3) 
AMI (t — 4) 
Bax—LJung-Q 


F 
Adj. R? 
N 





Note. Entries are unstandardired 
autocorrelation function corresponding to .25N. 
"p s .05, two-tailed test. 

“p < 01, two-tmled test. 


maximizing their electoral chances. In Brazil, the rate 
of inflation accelerated before the presidential elec- 
tion of 1989, taking the rate of price increases for the 

ous 12 months above the 1,000% mark. Hyper- 
inflation, signifying a loss of political control over the 
economy, developed in Bolivia prior to the 1985 
election. With an additional lead, the coefficient for 
the preelectoral is positive and significant at 
the .0001 level; the sign for the electoral quarter, 
positive and statiticall y significant, and adjusted 
R? = .728. The data for Argentina, Bolivia, and Brazil 
thus suggest that approaching elections undercut 
economic performance; yet the results neither con- 
form to the logic of the traditional business e 
literature nor buttress more recent claims g 
the policy proclivities of democratic governments in 
Latin America. Particularly in Brazil and Argentina, 





2.78 
(6.90) 
-3.00 
(17.74) 
9.81 
(17.47) 
—19.23 
(21.46) 
8.48 
(17.56) 
~1.40 
(3.08) 


VENEZUELA 


8.63 
(8.62) 

12.83 
(8.12) 
8.13 





regression coeffiments with standard errors m parentheses. Box-Ljung-O statistic is reported for number of 





impending elections ap to have triggered serious 
macroeconomic rather than a “‘stop-and- 
go” cycle calibrated to the political interests of incum- 
bents. The Bolivian outcomes are even more anoma- 
lous in terms of the logic of the traditional business 
cycle literature. The preelectoral effects reflect a po- 
litically disastrous march to hyperinflation that forced 
President Hernan Siles Suazo to call elections in 1985, 
a year ahead of schedule (Blanco et al. 1985; Loza 
Telleria 1988; Sach and Morales 1988). The causal 
nexus presupposed by the political business cycle 
was thus actually reversed, making the electoral 
calendar a consequence, rather than a cause, of policy 
choice and performance. The same scenario was 
nearly repeated in Argentina, where the presidential 
transition was accelerated in 1989 to cope with deep- 
ening economic crisis. 
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TABLE 2 
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Tse Wesel tsa E AEE E O E AEE EE E Wael ana 


America, 1982-1991 








INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES ARGENTINA BOLIVIA 


COLOMBIA ECUADOR PERU URUGUAY VENEZUELA 





Constant -54.54 201.80 
(92.12) (416.30) 
--75.81 458.68 
(219.48) (728.12) 
—24.47 716.49 
(220.80) (738.25) 
—487.49 392.27 
(271.10) (962.61) 
450.61* —1,819.46* 
(216.69) (680.26). 
-106.72* 155.25 
(36.25) (82.87) 


Preelec. quarter 
Elec. quarter 
Postelec. quarter 
Elec. 1 Intercept 
Elec. 1 slope 
Elec. 2 Intercept 
Elec. 2 slope 
Elec. 3 Intercept 
Elec. 3 slope 
Time 

A fiscal bal. (t — 1) 
A fiscal bal. t — 2) 
A fiscal bal. (t — 3) 
A fiscal bal. (t — 4) 
oes 


Adj. R? 
N 


—217.18 
(1,915.11) 

—279.35 
(1,599.75) 

—443.15 


8.42 
85 
—.03 


48 


144.60 
(700.00) 
450.53 
(839.75) 
458.42 
(980.14) 
4,818.99" 
(969.97) 

1,306.91 
(834.95) 
-681.93 

(79.76) 
—1,329,62 
(1,039.98) 
345.89% 
(126.33) 


~106.12 
(102.74) 
—36.81 
(314.66) 
~8.12 
(315.90) 
96.20 
(391.13) 
~124.07 
(320.91) 
52.26 
(58.63) 


-15.18 
(125.37) 
143.40 
(197.79) 
25.14 
(190.21) 
206.74 
(222.25) 
100.49 
(171.11) 
1.61 
(13.28) 
500.94 
(310.06) 
—83.66 
(68.20) 


—187.65 
(888.99) 
140.45 
(760.50) 
, 23.51 
(852.03) 


148.72 
(537.83) 


714.08 
(1,127.88) 
2 


4.42 

1.54 
1 
31 


74 
—.03 
48 





With respect to postelectoral trends, the pattern is 
mixed. As suggested by the slope variable, price 
stabilization followed six elections: Argentina 1989, 
Bolivia 1985, Ecuador 1988, Peru 1990, Uruguay 1989, 
and Venezuela 1988. On the other hand, the coeffi- 
cients for the slope variables for the Peruvian election 
of 1985 and the Venezuelan election of 1983 suggest a 
postelectoral pattern of accelerating inflation. If the 
data are reestimated with additional quarterly leads 
and lags to allow for the possibility of earlier preelec- 
toral manipulation or A aTa ectoral effects, 
the results are virtually identi 





: The estimations presented in Table 4 show a similar 
pattern of electoral effects. In five of the eight coun- 
tries, the coefficients for the electoral les indi- 


cate that the occurrence of an election significantly 
accelerated the rate of exchange depreciation. As 
estimated by adjusted R-squared, electoral effects 
account for over 95% of quarterly variation in the 
Argentine rate of exchange depreciation. The compa- 
rable figure for Venezuela, where two of three major 
devaluations in the 1980s followed presidential elec- 
tions, is 64%. The electoral dummy variables also 
capture significant amounts of variation in the quar- 
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Ordinary Least Squares Estimates for Electoral Influences on Inflation: Latin America, 1982-91 

































INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES ARGENTINA BOLIVIA BRAZIL COLOMBIA ECUADOR PERU URUGUAY VENEZUELA 
Constant 27.78 —-77.83* 3.70 8.83" 1.47 11.56 7.06** 8.13* 
(15.26) (30.00) (6.04) (2.52) (2.04) (34.51) (1.36) (3.48) 
Preelec. quarter —17.36 —10.28 67.84** 35 —2.42 —13.89 1.29 2.51 
(45.46) (50.62) (17.68) (1.28) (2.93) (44.62) (4.17) (3.34) 
Elec. quarter 186.42" 79.46 100.37" —.77 —~.61 43.78 1.32 3.22 
(45.66) (51.73) (18.13) (1.33) (2.47) (42.70) (4.19) (3.44) 
Postelec. quarter 385.72** 13.45 300.05 —1.36 —.16 177.17 —4.19 —3.10 
(53.19) (53.62) (2256) = (1.27) (2.96) (53.97) (5.19) (3.48) 
Elec. 1 Intercept 155.39** -—171.37** —44.57 —2.19 —6.44 —96.03* 10.36* 2.80 
(89.37) (51.07) (24.78) (1.84) (3.27) (39.73) (4.25) (3.46) 
Elec. 1 slope —22.62** —16.00% 5.48 —.09 8.85 12.73* —1.69* .79* 
. (6.60) (4.84) (4.34) (30) (27) (3.30) (76) (34) 
Elec. 2 Intercept — 22.93 — .45 5.45 437.11 8.11** 
(63.51) (1.49) ~*~ (3.26) (91.89) (4.74) 
Elect. 2 slope — 4.57 — 17 —1.06* -—137.13** —2.37** 
(8.28) (13) (33) (20.80) (.67) 
Elec. 3 Intercept — — — 1.53 — — — 
(2.09) 
Elec. 3 siope — — — —.80 — — — 
(44) 
A CPI @t — 1) — — 27% .08 — —.33** 
(.07) (13) (11) (.18) 
A CPI (t — 2) 2 as sass —:66* e — 27+ 
(14) : (1.00) (.15) 
A CPI t- 3) — — — — = — = 
Time .53 11.96** 1.08“ .09 .46* 1.47 .23** —.49 
(.69) (2.16) (28) (.30) (19) (2.50) (.08) (31) 
Box—Ljung—Q 6.34 9.96 11.36 15.78 14.09 12.75 16.55 7.95 
F 30.38" 7.46 74.55* 3.62* 5.04** 14.80** 7.67" 5.69" 
Adjusted R? .78 62 92 40 41 76 47 51 
N 48 48 47 











alter the statistical results, nor do adjust- 


= rate of exchange depreciation for Bolivia, Brazil, be a 
ments 


Ecuador. If adjustments are introduced to cope 
with a severe outlier problem, a sixth country, Peru, 
which ienced severe exchange rate d tion 
during the election of 1990, may be added to this list.” 
In all six of these countries, exchange depreciation 
accelerated during the electoral or postelectoral quar- 
ter, supporting the idea that governments postponed 
devaluation for political .-In no instance, 
however, do the results conform to a cyclical model of 
macroeconomic management involving a significant 
slowing of depreciation in the ral period. 
The direction of the effects for the preelectoral quarter 
is mixed, and the only coefficients for the preelectoral 
or electoral quarter that are statistically significant run 
diametrically counter to such an expectation. Again, 
allowing for additional leads and lags does not ap- 


esigned to correct for possible problems of 
multicollinearity in those cases in which the number 
of observations before and after the electoral event 


are seriously uneven.°® 

Shifting the analysis to interim congressional elec- 
tions, which are held in several countries, alters the 
results presented mainly by weakening the evidence 
suggesting electoral e For Ecuador, electoral 
effects largely disappear, with the exception of the 
pattern of postelectoral devaluation identified above. 
The sole reversal in the direction of effects is for Table 
1, where a positive and statistically significant slope 
variable emerges for the 1986 congressional election, 
suggesting a pattern of postelectoral, rather than 
preelectoral, expansionism. For Colombia, electoral 
effects also remain limited. For Argentina and Brazil, 
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TABLE +1 
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Ordinary Least Squares Estimates for Electoral Influences on the Quarterly Rate of Exchange Depreciation: 
Latin America, 1982-1991 





VARIABLES ARGENTINA BOLIVIA BRAZIL COLOMBIA ECUADOR PERU URUGUAY VENEZUELA 








INDEPENDENT 
Constant 40.99" -129.16 7.20 
(14.42) (65.44) (8.29) 
Preelec. quarter ~22.43 —57.88  90.86** 
(42.96) (110.40) (25.40) 
Elec. quarter 1,510.67" 582.44** 138.73** 
(43.15) (112.83) (25.50) 
Postelec. quarter 7.77 —12.54 241.24" 
: (50.27) (116.95) (31.57) 
Elec. 1 Intercept 119.66** —211.70 —34.14 
(37.20) (111.39) (25.90) 
Elec. 1 slope —18.86*  -33.22* 5.91 
(5.29) (10.11) (4.57) 
Elec. 2 Intercept — 144.59 — 
(138.51) 
Elec. 2 slope — 13.99 — 
(18.05) 
Elec. 3 Intercept — =e pao 
Elec. 3 slope — — — 
A exchange (t — 1) — = — 
A exchange (t — 2) — -— — 
Time 6.31 18.10%  1.30* 
(.65) (4.71) (.36) 
Box—Ljung—Q 7.40 12.02 11.26 
F 227.67** 8.69%" 29.49" 
Adj. R? 97 57 78 
N 48 48 48 





1.75 —~12.52 ~06 12.02 -1.91 
(1.62) (7.65) (47.25) (8.02) (9.79) ` 
—1.44 -5.83 -1655 2.48 -7.23 
L77) (8.43) (74.54) (24.58) (13.14) 
—.76 —13.41 47.79 150 -7.83 
(.84) (7.19) (71.68) (24.68) (13.43) 
02 22.32% 29.36 74 107.95" 
(.78) (8.51) (83.76) (30.53) (13.43) 
—.82 —27.85*" -60.00 674 ~9.03 
(1.16) (9.90) (64.49) (25.05) (13.08) 
09 ~20° 7.75 -1.48 62 
(20) (.81) (6.00) (4.42) (1.12) 
—4.60* —.79 —154.31 = 7.39 
(1.33) (9.41) (116.85) (14.55) 
—18 3.56"  -7.90 = ~2.84 
(.11) (1.03) (25.70) (1.77) 
— 48 = ae ts ra 
(1.41) 
—.35 = a = = 
(.30) 
ear -34  — Z = 
(15) (.14) 
—,54* = — = 
(19) (.14) 

23 2.15% 1.61 07 30 
(20) (71) (3.60) (.35) (89) 
12.74 14.87 5.75 4.60 14.45 
9.05** 3.13" 1.43 05 11.61" 
68 32 o7  =414 64 
46 46 48 48 48 





Note. Entnes are unstandardized 
autocorrelation funchon corresponding to .25 N. 
"p = .05, two-tailed test. 

“ty s 01, two-tailed test. 


focusing the analysis on congressional elections has a 
greater impact. Although the electoral effects are 
weaker than those reported above, the statistical 
results for both countries become more consistent 
with traditional versions of the political business 

cle. For Argentina, the coefficients for exchange 

epreciation in the preelectoral and electoral quarters 
become negative and statistically significant, and the 
statistically significant coefficient for the rate of 
change in M1 during the electoral quarter disappears. 
For Brazil, the cients measuring inflation and 
exchange depreciation remain positive and statisti- 
cally ee for the postelectoral . How- 
ever, the countercyclical preelectoral and electoral 
effects for inflation disappear; and the coefficient for 
exchange depreciation in the electoral quarter be- 


regresmon coefficents with standard errors in parentheses. Box-Ljung-Q stabstic is reported for number of 


comes negative and significant. These results reflect 
the impact of heterodox adj t programs—nota- 
bly, the “Plan Austral,” which was adopted immedi- 
ately before the 1985 Argentina congressional elec- 
tions, and the “Cruzado Plan,” implemented just 
prior to the Brazilian congressional elections of 1986. 
By combining a wage and price freeze with a fixed 
exchange rate, both plans achieved short-term suc- 
cess in controlling inflationary pressures; however, 
efforts to replicate these successes at later stages of 
the same administrations ended in disaster (see Pang 
1989; Smith 1990). Thus, for both Brazil and Argen- 
tina, there are clear signs that newly elected govern- 
ments managed to manipulate the economy for elec- 
toral gain and that these efforts had destabilizing 


consequences. 
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ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE AND 
POLICY CHOICE 


The preceding analysis indicates that macroeconomic 
performance has fluctuated with the electoral calen- 
dar in South America, but that the impact of elections 
has varied significantly across time and space. Far 
from conforming to a simple model of preelectoral 
expansionism and postelectoral contraction, the sta- 
tistical results suggest three different patterns: the 
null, the cyclical, and the countercyclical. The varia- 
tions among them reflect the importance of institu- 
tional arrangements and policy choice. 

The importance of the first of these factors is 
suggested by the pattern of null results, correspond- 
ing most closely in country terms to the findings for 
Uruguay and Colombia. In both countries, relatively 
independent bureaucracies have guided macroeco- 
nomic policy in response to market signals, minimiz- 
ing electoral influences on performance, particularly 
in the area of exchange policy. Throughout the 1980s 
the Uruguayan peso floated independently; in Co- 
lombia, the currency was adjusted almost daily in 
accordance with price shifts at home and abroad. As 
a result, exchange rate policy was relatively depoliti- 
cized, limiting tendencies to postpone devaluation 
until after elections. Underlying these arrangements 
was the development of a relatively strong elite 
consensus on economic management (Anglade and 
Fortin 1990, 291-92; Urrutia 1990). 

The importance of the institutional setting is fur- 
ther emphasized by the Bolivian experience. The 
presidential election of 1985, which was followed by 
a major devaluation, took place under a fixed- 
exchange-rate regime that produced a highly overval- 
ued currency. The pattern of policy formation sur- 
rounding the 1989 election was very different. After 
1987, the exchange rate was adjusted by the central 
bank on the basis of a daily currency auction, which 
reduced the spread between the official rate and the 
black market rate to less than 1% (Cariaga 1990). 
Hence, if the post-1987 period is deleted from the 
analysis, the adjusted R-squared for the model esti- 
mated in Table 4 increases from .567 to .843. As for 
Uruguay and Colombia, these results reflect the im- 
pact of efforts at elite consensus formation, which 
paved the way for the depoliticization of macroeco- 
nomic policy (Foro Económico 1987; Gamarra 1989; 
Sachs and Morales 1988). By the end of the decade, 
other countries, including Chile, had embarked on a 
similar course, adjusting key economic policy instru- 
ments in response to market signals, enhancing the 
independence of central ee the role 
of technocrats, and otherwise i ting the day-to- 
day management of the economy from political pres~ 
sures. 

The remaining two patterns of results indicate that 
where economic policy was not depoliticized, elec- 
tions shaped macroeconomic performance, albeit in 
contradictory ways. One set of electorally related 
results approximates the hypothesized business cycle 
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in the sense that economic performance improved 
prior to or d elections and/or declined in their 
wake. Truly cyclical effects, however, are evident 
only for interim elections in Argentina and Brazil, 
where the rate of inflation and exchange depreciation 
dropped going into elections in response to the 
application of unorthodox policies and accelerated in 
their wake. For presidential elections, the effects were 
consistently asymmetrical and concentrated in the 
postelectoral period. In Peru (1985) and Venezuela 
(1983), incumbents warded off economic breakdown 
in the preelectoral period, albeit without significantly 
diverting the economy from its existing course and 
without assuring the reelection of incumbent forces. 
As in the case of the Argentine and Brazilian interim 
elections, performance deteriorated subsequent to 
elections, largely because the newly elected govern- 
ments in both of these countries underestimated the 
magnitude of the adjustment that was required by 


international conditions. The common pattern is re- 
flected in the itive and statistically significant 
slope variables for inflation. 


Far more prevalent was the electorally counterpro- 
ductive pattern of results—the “anti-political busi- 
ness cycle.” In Argentina (1989), Bolivia (1985), Brazil 
(1989), Ecuador (1984), Ecuador (1988), Peru (1990), 
and Venezuela (1988), inflation, exchange deprecia- 


tion, and other symptoms of economic rapt ree ar 
mounted before elections and/or were stabili in 
their wake. Again electoral effects are notable chiefly 
in terms of postelectoral indicators of exchange de- 
tion and inflation, although for Argentina, Bo- 
ivia, and Brazil, the dummy variables capture a 
significant pattern of preelectoral disintegration. 
What explains the differences between these two 
electorally related patterns? To what extent can they 
be linked with the policy choices of decision makers, 
rather than factors beyond their control? Given the 
nature of the statistical findings, especially the sur- 
prising strength of the electoral effects across differ- 
ent countries and elections, it would be difficult, if 
not perverse, to dismiss the existence of a relation- 
ship between elections and economic performance. 
Electoral effects may be underestimated by the exclu- 
sion of relevant variables, but specification errors 
arising from the common influence of additional 
variables on the independent and dependent vari- 
ables are implausible. A sudden shift in the terms of 
trade, for example, might explain postelectoral deval- 
uation in a single case; but it is difficult to conjure up 
a scenario in which a number of elections held at 
varying points in time in six different countries acci- 
dentally coincided with other seca! relevant events 
so as to produce a series of postelectoral devalua- 
tions. Likewise, the lack of uniformity in postelectoral 
rmance patterns suggests that the effects cannot 
simply ascribed to the uncertainties of economic 
actors. Postelectoral performance was characterized 
by increased instability as well as economic stabiliza- 
tion. 
The differences between the two electorally related 
patterns reflect divergent sets of policy choices. The 
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pattern involving ectoral economic decline can 
be linked with tively unorthodox sets of policy 
choices, including wage and price controls, fixed 
exchange rates, and other notable deviations from 
market mechanisms. In contrast, the pattern involv- 
ing postelectoral stabilization may be linked with 
eny orthodox programs of stabilization and ad- 
justment. Given that economic instability was far 
easier to achieve than stability under the economic 
conditions of the 1980s, the latter linkage is particu- 
larly notable. The statistically significant postelectoral 
effects registered in tina (1989), Bolivia (1985), 
Brazil (1989), Ecuador (1988), Peru (1990), Venezuela 
(1988), and Uruguay thus provide strong indications 
of the importance of elections. 
Contemporary assessments of policy choice and 
performance in these latter cases buttress this line of 
ent. In each instance, new administrations 
d short-term political losses to achieve economic 
gains, and adopted comparatively orthodox—and, in 
some instances, drastic—policy remedies. Thus, the 
economic that followed the Venezuelan 
election of 1988 has been described as “one of the 
most aggressive adjustment programs in Latin Amer- 
ica” (Larraín 1990, 247). The economic plan an- 
nounced by Fernando Collar de Melo in early 1990 in 
the wake of the 1989 Brazilian election was likewise 
hailed by the Inter-American Development Bank as 
“the most ambitious stabilization and adjustment 
poera ever attempted in Brazil’s history” (1990, 71; 
ereafter IADB). In a similar vein, the Bolivian New 
Economic Plan of 1985 has been acclaimed not only as 
“the most dramatic stabilization effort in Latin Amer- 
ican history” but as “the most radical liberalization 
since Ludwig Erhard’s 1948 reforms that launched 
the German economic miracle” egal ae 1988, 7; 
Williamson 1990, 357). Within three w of assum- 
ing office, the newly elected president, Victor Paz 
Estenssoro, had announced a sweeping program of 
liberalization and macroeconomic stabilization that 
reduced the annual rate of inflation from 11,748% in 
1985 to 276% in 1986 and the budget deficit as a 
tage of gross domestic product from 10.9% to 
1.7% (Mann 1989, 375-397; IADB 1990, 60). Signifi- 
cant shifts in the direction of orthodoxy likewise 
followed the election of new authorities in Ecuador in 
1988 (ADB 1989, 327); Peru in 1990 (IADB 1991, 
147-49); and Uruguay in 1989. Even in Argentina, 
where the victorious candidate in the 1989 election 
had eats ate on a populist, antiorthodox pro- 
postelectoral stabilization reflected the intro- 
duction of a revolutionary program of orthodox fiscal 
and aban! reform (CEPAL 1989, 16-17). 

e postelectoral trend toward stabiliza- 
tion can be traced back to newly elected administra- 
tions who rae ek the temptations of expansionism 
in favor of policies emphasizing austerity, stabiliza- 
tion, ie tively orthodox solutions to problems of 
macroeconomic instability. Shifts in the opposite di- 
rection, on the other hand, reflected the choices of 
governments that avoided policy orthodoxy. The 
predominance of the former trend suggests that com- 
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petitive elections shoul ee kare be seen less as 
threats to economic s than as catalysts for 
policy reform and erora macroeconomic man- 
agement. During the 1980s, stabilization and adjust- 
ment represented the key economic challenges con- 
fronting Latin governments. Orthodox policy choices 
offered no guarantee of economic success but unor- 
thodox policies emphasizing growth at the expense of 
stabilization and adjustment (as in post-1985 Peru) 
were a certain recipe for disaster. 

The variations in preelectoral patterns of perfor- 
mance may likewise be linked with policy choice. In 
the four instances in which a statistically significant 
and electorally counterproductive pattern of eco- 
nomic deterioration was noted in the preelectoral or 
electoral (Argentina 1989, Bolivia 1985, Brazil 
1989, and Peru 1990), outgoing governments had 
pursued unorthodox policies, exhausted the expan- 
sionary possibilities of the economy, and all but 
eliminated their freedom to maneuver prior to the 
approach of elections. As a result, preelectoral per- 
formance was less the product of policy innovation 
than of inertia in the face of mounting inflation, 
capital flight, and a general loss of business confi- 
dence. Although political uncertainties played a role, 
the economic breakdown in all four instances was 
arguably driven less by the approach of elections than 
by their recession into the distant past. Governmental 
capacity to innovate internally and bargain externally 
diminished through time as economic performance 
deteriorated, political support declined, and policy 
options narrowed. 

As indicated by the repeated pattern of postelec- 
toral stabilization, the failure of authorities to under- 
take needed adjustments in the preelectoral period 
was not to Bolivia (1985), Brazil (1989), 
Argentina (1989) and Peru (1990). Prior to the 1983 
Venezuelan election, for example, the incumbents 
warded off devaluation through a combination of 
price controls, import curbs, and a moratorium on 
debt payments (Economist Intelligence Unit 1983). 
Devaluation and other adjustment measures were 
similarly postponed until after the December 1988 
election (Economist Intelligence Unit 1988). By the 
time new authorities were to assume office, the 
parallel market Bina approached 200%, liquid 
international ex reserves had plummeted to a 
level insufficient to cover 15 days of imports, and the 
fiscal deficit exceeded 10% of gross domestic product 
(Larraín 1990, 248). Hence as in Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, and Peru, the newly elected administration 
vee under pressure to turn to the Interna- 

i Monetary Fund and adopt a drastic and polit- 
ically costly program of austerity and adjustment. 
Other elections were similarly associated with short- 
term measures designed to bolster economic perfor- 
mance, such as price controls, currency overvalu- 
ation, and the suspension of debt Ae Gadel But 
while authorities may have attempted to manipulate 
economic performance for electoral gain, the statisti- 
cal results indicate that the impact of policy choice on 
performance ranged from the ineffectual to the coun- 
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terproductive. The latter outcome was characteristi- 
cally a product of long-term policy choice and the 
related exhaustion of alternatives to severe orthodoxy 
or accelerating disequilibrium 

Party control, ideology, electoral base, and pro- 
spective policy commitments, whose importance has 
been highlighted in work on the North Atlantic 
region (e.g., Hibbs 1977, 1987; Hibbs and Fassbender 
1981), played a limited role in policy choice. The same 
party won the Venezuelan elections of 1983 and 1988, 
for example; but as reflected in the slope variables for 
inflation, the two new administrations adopted very 
different policies. During the 1980s, conservative gov- 
ernments enjoying the support of the business com- 
munity pursued relatively heterodox policies (e.g., 
post-1985 Brazil, post-1984 Ecuador); democratic so- 
cialists opted for orthodoxy (post-1988 Ecuador); and 
populists chose orthodoxy (post-1989 Argentina, 
post-1988 Venezuela), as well as heterodox expan- 
sionism (post-1985 Peru). Economic conditions estab- 
lish some basis for explaining these variations, but 

policy choice cannot be reduced to a simple question 
of economic constraint. As emphasized by the recent 
history of Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, and Peru, four- 
digit, and even five-digit, inflation does not necessar- 
ily lead to the adoption of stabilization programs; nor 
does the exhaustion of available exchange reserves. 
Similarly, austerity has been maintained in the face of 
relative price and exchange stability and expansion- 
ism under precisely the opposite set of conditions. 

More important than economic conditions per se 
are policymakers perceptions of economic options 
and constraints, which have varied significantly over 
time and space and shaped policy choice. Of defining 
importance for new administrations during the 1980s 
were the perceived successes and failures of their 
predecessors. Accordingly, the failures of unortho- 
dox or heterodox approaches in post-1983 Argentina, 
post-1982 Bolivia, post-1985 Brazil, post-1984 Ecua- 
dor, post-1985 Peru, and post-1983 Venezuela paved 
the way for major doses of austerity and orthodoxy 
after the next election. Similarly, governments that 
attempted to stabilize price levels and augment inter- 
national reserves at the expense of economic growth, 
as in post-1979 Ecuador and post-1980 Peru, created 
incentives and opportunities for their successors to 
pursue a less orthodox path. From this perspective, 
the two electorally driven patterns of economic per- 
formance are not truly competitive but, rather, seri- 
ally linked in a broader cycle involving the alternation 
of relatively orthodox and unorthodox policy formu- 
las. As suggested in the traditional literature, elec- 
tions mark the points of policy alternation; however, 
the full cycle has extended over a period of more than 
one national administration and has been broken 

nly where efforts at elite consensus formation have 

at least partially depoliticized the economic policy 


process. 

Comparative analysis of the link between policy 
choice and economic outcomes thus buttresses the 
statistical findings. During the 1980s, elections in 


South America influenced policy and performance— 
but less because established governments success- 
fully manipulated the economy to achieve electoral 
gains than because newly elected leaders adopted 
economic programs designed to address serious mac- 
roeconomic problems. ct of these programs 
varied with policy choice, which ranged from the 
highly orthodox (e.g., post-1988 Venezuela) to the 
heterodox (post-1985 Peru). Given international eco- 
nomic constraints, less orthodox sets of policy choices 
were associated with mounting postelectoral eco- 
nomic um and more orthodox ones with 
stabilization. The approach of elections arguably de- 
layed the adoption of appropriate macroeconomic 
policies, but significant io ieee shifts in eco- 
nomic performance were registered mainly where the 
previous pattern of policy choice had reduced gov- 
ernment options to the point of producing electorally 
counterproductive sets of economic outcomes. Under 
such circumstances, elections represented a solution 
rather than a threat to macroeconomic stability. The 
approach of elections threatened effective macroeco- 
nomic management far less than did their recession 
into the distant past. 


CONCLUSION 


The Latin American experience over the past decade 
suggests that economic performance fluctuates with 
the electoral calendar—but less because governments 
successfully manipulate the economy to er votes 
than because elections pave the way for the adoption 
of new policy approaches. At worst, elections have 
delayed the implementation of appropriate macro- 
economic policies, without significantly altering the 
trajectory of the economy; more PRERE 
elections have facilitated the implementation of poli- 
cies designed to address serious problems of macro- 
economic instability. Thus, to the extent that an 
electoral-economic cycle can be identified in Latin 
America, it revolves around postelectoral, rather than 
preelectoral, policy choice, much as in the United 
States. As assessed by indicators of government 
deficits, changes in the money supply, inflation, and 
exchange depreciation, not a single country conforms 
to the traditional political business cycle idea of 
enhanced preelectoral economic rmance. The 
more evident trend has been diminished preelectoral 
performance, particularly where the previous pattern 
of policy choice has clashed with the prevailing 
international orthodoxy. 

Postelectoral economic outcomes have varied 
through time and space, principally in response to 
institutional arrangements and policy choice. In Uru- 
guay, Colombia, and post-1985 Bolivia, the electoral 
calendar has had a limited impact on the economy, 
suggesting the development of a relatively techno- 
cratic, or nonelectoral, model of policy choice and 

rmance that is rooted in elite consensus and the 
depoliticization of key policy decisions. Elsewhere, 
postelectoral outcomes have varied with perceptions 
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of economic opportunity and related patterns of 
policy choice. In post-1985 Peru and post-1983 Vene- 
zuela, where politicians underestimated the magni- 
tude of the adjustment required by changing interna- 
tional conditions, economic stability deteriorated in 
the wake of the elections in accordance with the 
predictions of the traditional political business cycle 
literature. More commonly, however, performance 
improved with elections, largely because new admin- 
istrations braked a process of economic disintegra- 
tion. By the time elections approached, Latin 

ments in the 1980s were often less the master the 
victim of the economy. Under conditions of severe 
crisis, economics even drove the political calendar, 
rather than the reverse. 

Three central conclusions are suggested by these 
findings. First, the analysis highlights the problem- 
atic disjunction between policy choices and out- 
comes. Politicians may wish to manipulate the econ- 
omy for electoral gains; but their capacity to do so is 
distinctly limited, particularly in an environment of 
economic instability and constrained policy options. 

sa ea by the experience of pre-1985 Bolivia, 
e money supply and fiscal deficit may not be 
controlled by the national administration, much less 
such outcomes as inflation or economic growth. Al- 
though literature on the United States and Western 
Europe has not ignored the existence of this problem, 
its potential significance for understanding policy 
outcomes in other settings is far greater 

Second, the findings indicate that the impact of 
elections varies with the policymaking infrastructure, 
undercutting generalizations about regime effects. 
The ways in which policy is made, the kinds of 
expertise available to policymakers, and the policy 
instruments under the control of elected authorities 
differ from democracy to democracy, even within 
Latin America, creating widely varying incentives 
and opportunities for political manipulation of the 
economy. Specific hypotheses regarding the relation- 
ship between economics and democratic politics are 
consequently problematic, as are broad characteriza- 
tions of Latin American democracies. 

Third, to the extent that elections shape macroeco- 
nomic policy choice and performance, they may 
enhance rather than undermine the ability of govern- 
ments to respond appropriately to macroeconomic 
challenges: This possibili possibility has been neglected by the 
traditional business cycle literature, which has por- 
trayed elections as disruptive events that interfere 
with otherwise rational patterns of macroeconomic 
management. The relatively stable and consensual 
environment surrounding policy formation in the 
advanced industrial democracies may be partially 
responsible. As attention shifts to more unstable and 
conflictual settings, elections take on a different sig- 
nificance. Periodic electoral contests provide leaders 
with opportunities to mobilize the political support 
necessary to address intractable economic problems 
with limited resources. Thus, instead of encouraging 
politicians to sacrifice the performance of the econ- 
omy in order to gain votes, elections may create 
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conditions that permit leaders to set aside immediate 
political concerns in favor of the pursuit of prevailing 
economic wisdom. 

These conclusions suggest that the nexus between 
elections and economic performance is captured 
more effectively by what might be called a “political 
capital model’ than by its more conventional theo- 
retical alternative, the “political business cycle.” In 
emphasizing incentives at the expense of opportuni- 
ties, the latter model neglects the slippage een 
policy choice and outcomes, the importance of insti- 
tutional and other constraints, and the shifts in the 
relative power of state and society that may be 

to occur over the course of an electoral cycle 
(Gaubatz 1991). The more remote the last election, 
the more limited the political capital of government 
leaders and the greater the restrictions on state initi- 
atives. For a variety of reasons (e.g., the’ electoral 
salience of economic performance and the impor- 
tance of international bargaining position), these re- 
strictions are likely to be severe in peripheral societ- 
ies. However, the political capital Pode captures a 
broader having to do with the relative apy 
of state actors to introduce and implement po 
Precisely because electoral victory strengthens the 
hand of government authorities, elections are more 
PE Y portrayed as catalysts for innovation 
and ive policy performance than as obstacles to 
sound macroeconomic management. 


Notes 


I am indebted to Hank Jenkins-Smuth and Alok Kumar 
Bohara for their valuable comments and advice. I would also 
like to acknowledge the research assıstance provided by Walt 
Smith. 
lems varied significantly across cases and 
indicators of economic performance, requiring in some in- 
stances third- and even fourth-order corrections. Autocorre- 
lation was assessed on the basis of the Box-Ljung or Q-ste 
tistic, as well as Piet abe ous nea Sa 
variable on all TA peak ore TERE 
order lagged residuals of the dependent variable. 

2. These results remain quite stable when calculated with 
additional electoral leads and lags, with the exception of 
Ecuador. In this case, leading the 
able raises the coefficients 


statistically mgnificant levels. 
3. It may be noted, however, that the results for presented 
in Table 2 are misleading with to Bolivia, due 


to severe outiler problems. If the data are adjusted to deal 
with these problems, the coefficient for the postelectoral 
quarter becomes negative and statistically significant. It may 
also be noted that additional leads and lags alter the results for 
Colombia. The fiscal situation deteriorated sharply two quar- 
ters after the 1982 electon, making the dummy 
variable negative and statistically significant at the t + 1 
observation. 

4, With the exception of Bohvia that I have noted, taking 
earlier observations fails to enhance the significance of the 
data for the preelectoral quarter. However, some improve- 
ments are registered when later values are considered (most 
notably for Venezuela), as is indicated by the following 
estimation: 


6.738 + 1.911 PRE + 2.113 ELECTORAL + 1.738 POST 
™ (2.582) (2.479) (2.564) (2.720) 
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+ 13.937 POST}, — 1.355 E; INTERCEPT + .918 E} SLOPE 


(2.563) (2.668) (.253) 
+ 8.348 E, INTERCEPT — 1.683 E, SLOPE 

(3.949) (.441) 
— .216 CPL, — .386 TME, 

(.115) (.231) 


Where the numbers in parentheses are standard errors, F = 
12.078, and adjusted R* = .730. It may also be noted that the 
results are not significantly distorted by the asymmetry in the 
number of observations before and after the electoral event in 
cases in which elections were held at the end of the decade. 
To assess this possibility, the electoral intercept and al 
variables were from the models 
Argentina, Bolivia, , Colombia, Peru, and Uruguay. No 
significant changes are registered for Brazil, Bohvia, and 
Colombia. For Argentina and Uruguay, the coefficlents for the 
wibout ange tercept variables cease to be significant—but 
the direction or magnitude of other effects 
reducing adjusted R-squared. For Peru, the 
SHEA ha Go moc cick Cui es i e 
significant but the results remain otherwise similar. 
5. In the Peruvian case, the “shock” introduced m 
1988 masks the electoral . With this quarter 


excluded from the analysis, the ordinary least squares esti- 
mates for Peru are 


3.545 + 18.895 PRE 
Exchange depreciation = (13.872) (20.102) 


+ 80.941 ELBCTORAL+ 30.531 POST — 57.206 1ST INTERCEPT 


(19.105) (22.587) (17.651) 
+ 5.054 E} SLOPE — 93.961 Ez INTERCEPT — 2.802 E, SLOPE 
(1.418) (31.334) (6.911) 


+ .062 EXCHANGE DEPRBCIATIONG—1 + 1.065 TIME, 
(.043) (1.034) 


with the F-ratio 9.718 and adjusted R? = .636. The coefficients 

for the electoral quarter, both in vanables, and first 

variable are sta significant at the .01 level. With 

a dummy variable included for the third of 1988, the 

Pratio hicreases to 67.626, and adjusted R* to .935; but the 
electoral effects appear virtually identical. 

6. The key on 1s Colombia, where the coefficient for 
the lagged a aera dummy is positive and statistically 
significant. With the additional dummy, the coefficient of the 

dummy also becomes statistically si t 
thereby bringing the statistical results partially into with 
traditional versions of the political business cycle. 
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POWER POLITICS AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


JOANNE GOWA Princeton University 


EDWARD D. MANSFIELD Columbia University 


ecent literature attributes the relattve scarcity of open international markets to the prisoner’s 

dilemma structure of state preferences with respect to trade. We argue that the prisoner's 

dilemma representation does not reflect the most critical aspect of free trade agreements in an 
anarchic international system, namely, their security externalities. We consider these external effects 
explicitly. Doing so leads us to two conclusions: (1) free trade is more likely within, rather than across, 
political—military alliances; and (2) alliances are more likely to evolve into free-trade coalitions if they 
are embedded in bipolar systems than in multipolar systems. Using data drawn from an 80-year period 
beginning in 1905, we test these hypotheses. The results of the analysis make it clear that alliances do 
have a direct, statistically significant, and large impact on bilateral trade flows and that this 
relationship is stronger tn bipolar, rather than in multipolar, systems. 


tions be what would become a long and 

heated debate about the political correlates of 
open international markets. Recently, however, an 
important element of consensus has begun to 
emerge: most contributors to this debate now seem to 
agree that the re s dilemma structure of state 
preferences with respect to trade explains the relative 
dearth of open international markets.’ 

Here, we argue that what has become the standard 
prisoner’s dilemma representation neglects the most 
critical aspect of free-trade agreements in the anarchic 
international system, namely, their security external- 
ities. We consider these external effects explicitly. In 
order to do so, we construct and analyze a simple 
game-theoretic model. The results of this analysis 
demonstrate that tariff games between allies differ 
systematically from those played between actual or 
potential adversaries. 

These differences imply that free trade is more 
likely within, rather than across, political-military 
alliances. However, our analysis also suggests that 
the evolutionary prospects of alliances vary: those 
that are the ucts of bipolar systems are more 
likely to evolve into free-trade coalitions than are 
their multipolar counterparts. Less credible exit 
threats and clearer responsibilities for alliance stabil- 
ity explain the advantage of a bipolar system. 

We test this argument using data drawn from an 
80-year period beginning in 1905. The empirical anal- 
ysis supports our argument. It demonstrates that 
alliances have a direct, statistically significant, and 
large effect upon bilateral trade. Moreover, it shows 
that on average, alliances have a much stronger effect 
on trade in a bipolar than in a multipolar world.” 


I: the early 1970s, students of international rela- 


POWER, TRADE, AND TARIFFS 


Unlike many arguments about the use of economic 
statecraft, ours is cast at the macroeconomic rather 
than at the microeconomic level. In other words, the 


argument we advance here is not about, for example, 
attempts to use economic statecraft to embargo ex- 
ports of particular products or to inhibit the develop- 
ment of technologically advanced industries in other 
countries.” Instead, it is an argument that is based 
upon the effect of free trade on the real income and 
power potential of states. 

We e that the play of power politics is an 
inexorable element of any agreement to open inter- 
national markets because trade produces security 
externalities. These externalities arise because the 
source of gains from trade is the increased efficiency 
with which domestic resources can be employed. 
This increased efficiency itself frees economic re- 
sources for military uses (Baldwin 1985, 216; Hirsch- 
man 1980, 14; McKeown 1982, 225; idem 1984, 232; 
Root 1984, 75; Srinivasan 1987, 352). As a conse- 
quence, trade enhances the potential military power 
of any country that engages in it. 

The anarchic structure of the international system, 
in turn, compels its constituent states to attend 
closely to the potential military power of both allies 
and potential or actual adversaries. It does so because 
the absence of any supranational authority in the 
international system enables a state to resort to force 
at any time to achieve its goals. The probability that a 
state will do so depends in part upon its power, 
which, in turn, depends partly upon its real income. 

As a co ence, the real income gains that 
motivate free trade are also the source of the security 
externalities that can either impede or facilitate it: 
trade with an adversary produces a security disecon- 
omy; trade with an ally produces a positive external- 
ity. In either case, agreements to open international 
markets create a divergence between the private and 
social costs of trade.” A socially suboptimal level of 
trade results, suggesting that government interven- 
tion in trade can be wellate- enhancing for the nation 
as a whole. 

Figure 1 illustrates this situation. It shows the 
domestic market for a good that can also be imported 
at its world price, P,,, which is the private marginal 
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FIGURE | 


cost of imports. In the absence of government inter- 
vention, domestic output is Qg domestic demand is 
Qx and the amount imported is the difference be- 
tween them (Q, — Q,). Because of the external 
diseconomy that trade with actual or potential adver- 
saries generates, however, the marginal social cost of 
imports is higher, P,(1 + t). This market failure can 
be elimina by a tariff, t, which raises domestic 
output to Q,, lowers domestic demand to Q, and 
reduces im to Q2 — Q;.° Government interven- 
tion in trade to correct this distortion is, in addition, 
a first-best policy: the market failure in this instance 
does not originate in a domestic distortion but arises, 
instead, in trade itself.” 


OPTIMAL TARIFF GAMES 


Successful intervention in trade to correct the security 
externalities associated with it depends upon the 
ability of a country to affect the real income of the 
state which is its target. Although any tariff will 
distort resource allocation in the target country and 
therefore decrease its real income, it will do so 
without imposing net costs on the home country only 
if the latter can affect its terms of trade. 

Thus, in the absence of the requisite market power, 
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a tariff will impose costs primarily upon the state that 
levies it. In its presence, a tariff will allow a state to 
increase its own real income at its adversary’s ex- 
pense. If a state can affect world prices, then, it can 
use a tariff to narrow the gap between the private and 
social costs of trade. Thus, a tariff can be welfare- 
superior to a policy of free trade for a state in an 
anarchic international political system. 

This argument is, of course, a variant of the tradi- 
tional optimal tariff argument. Its novelty inheres in 
the two conclusions that emerge from our discussion 
below: (1) tariff games between allies differ systemat- 
ically from those played between adversaries, and (2) 
intraalliance free trade is more likely in a bipolar than 
in a multipolar system. 


The Standard Optimal Tariff Game 


The payoff matrix of the standard optimal tariff game 
is shown in Figure 2. This game is a prisoner's 
dilemma in which T is the payoff that accrues to a 
state that unilaterally deploys an optimal tariff, R is 
the payoff that results if both states trade freely with 
each other, P is the return that accrues if both use 
optimal tariffs, and S is the payoff to unilateral free 
trade. As the matrix makes apparent, in a one-shot 
game, defection is a dominant strategy.’ As a result, 
the inevitable outcome of this (or of a finite) game is 
bilateral tariffs.’ 

In contrast, in an infinite game or in a game in 
which states assume at every period that there is 
some positive probability that the game will continue, 
a variety of Pareto-improving outcomes, includin 
that of free trade, can be realized.!° This can occur if, 
for example, both states adhere to a “grim” strategy, 
that is, begin with free trade (i.e., cooperate); trade 
freely in every succeeding period if the outcome of 
the previous period was bilateral free trade; other- 
wise, deploy an optimal tariff (i.e., defect).™ 

This strategy will sustain cooperation in a prison- 
er's dilemma game if the discounted sum of cooper- 
ative payoffs, R/(1 — 8), is greater than the sum of the 
one-shot gain from defection, T, and the discounted 
sum of punishment payoffs, 6P/(1 — 6). Thus, 
cooperation can be sustained by a grim strategy if 
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FIGURE 3 
The Prisoner’s Dilemma: Adversaries 


State j 
Cooperate Defect 


Cooperate | R,- w,R, R- w,R, | S,- w,T,, T,- w,S, 


State i 
Defect T, = WS, S, = w, P, 5 wP, P, p w,P, 


Note. This payoff matrx omits second-order effects. 





R(1 — 8) > T + SP/(1 - 8) component. The increase in domestic resource effi- 
ciency that results from trade frees economic re- 
sources for military uses and, therefore, increases an 

8 > (T — RY(T - P). adversary’s actual or potential military power. 

ve ; iad eta Ahk The marginal social cost of trade is represented as a 

If this incentive compatibility constraint is satisfied, fraction, Wy, of the adversary’s gains from trade, 
a grim strategy will enable free trade to em as the 

oe Pac fitment heal fase partly because military power obviously does not 

OUTCOME OAR OTIZOTL OP game. depend only upon gross national product. It also 

That this is possible not only in the abstract but also depends, for example, on technology, skill, and the 

in the real world is suggested by the success of the extractive potential of the state. In addition, military 


General A ent on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). rtfolios refi . 
: : po os ect the diversified interests of great 
Established in 1947, the GATT was created to, and powers. Be ilit Sot come 


did, enable states to avoid a replay of the tariff game lēëtėly fun i 
: pletely gible, not all additions to the mili 
predate trade among them in the interwar peri- power of an adversary will weaken its trading 
: ner. Thus, even if an adversary did divert all of its 
gains from trade to its military sector, its action would 
Tariff Games Between Adversaries not necessarily inflict a social cost on its trading 


The payoff matrix of the standard optimal tariff game partner equal to the incremental addition to its mili- 


. : 7 tary power. 
ace a a A secteur iM = When the returns from trade are adjusted to reflect 


hic int . offecti its marginal social cost, the net effect is to make tariff 

alters eee ee ris ee pees oe es between adversaries more difficult to solve 
interstate trade in such a system produces security than is the standard optimal tariff game. Assuming 
externalities, it creates a divergence between private that the game is iterated, free trade can be sustained 
and social returns that any utility-maximizing state in an optimal tariff game between adversaries if 
will take into account when it calculates its payoffs 
from trade. R, — wyR,V(1 — &) = Ty — wyS, + å (Py — wP (1 — 8) 

Thus, the payoffs a state assigns to the outcomes of 
any given Sue ean differ from those of the stan- or 
dard optimal tariff game. In the case of trade with an 


or 


adversary, a state incurs a social cost that qT — LR 

the standard matrix does not reflect. This transforms bes ea i ; 

the standard matrix as shown in Figure 3. In each cell, 1 — wS — (Pi — wP) 

the social cost that a state, i, incurs is represented as ; ar ; 

a fraction, wy, of the payoff that accrues to its adver- This condition is more difficult to satisfy than the 


sary, j. Thus, w,R,, for example, is the social cost or condition that emerges from an optimal tariff game 
security diseconomy that accrues to state i when it among states with independent utility functions. In a 
trades freely with state j. r prisoner's dilemma game with payoffs of (3, 2, 1, 0), 
This cost is represented as an increasing function of for example, the minimum discount factor that would 
the adversary’s gains from trade. This representation support free trade in the standard game is .50. In the 
is based in part on what Robert Powell has described modified game (with w = .40), the analogous figure 
as a “very simple, highly stylized assumption about rises to .75."* Thus, the introduction of interdepen- 
the nature of warfare”: that is, the “stronger a stateis dent utility functions characteristic of adversarial 
economically, the more likely it is to prevail in war’ states makes any given prisoners dilemma more 
(1991, 1312). The functional dependence of socilalon “severe” or difficult to solve. In addition, as w in- 
private returns from trade also has a sector-specific creases, the severity of the game also increases.” 
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FIGURE 4 
The Prisoner’s Dilemma: Allies 


Cooperate 
R, + wR, R + wR, 


Cooperate 


State i 


Defect T, + 


Note. This payoff matrix omits second-order effects. 


Tariff Games Between Allies 


The gains of one state impose social costs on another 
only if the former is an actual or potential threat to the 
security of the latter. When a state trades with an ally, 
however, it realizes both private and social benefits. 
In the case of allies, the security externality that trade 
produces is positive. As in the case of trade between 
adversaries, a utility-maximizing state will take ac- 
count of not only private but also social returns in 
calculating its payoffs from trade. 

Thus, the standard matrix does not apply to this 
case either. The transformed prisoner’s dilemma ma- 
trix is shown in Figure 4. In each cell, the social 
benefit that that a state, i, realizes as a consequence of 
trade with an ally is represented as some fraction, w 
of the payoff that accrues to its ally, j. This effectively 
internalizes the positive security externality associ- 
ated with free trade between allies. The functional 
form is based on reasoning analogous to that which 
applies in the case of trade between adversaries. The 
applicable incentive compatibility constraint then be- 
comes 


(R, + wR V(I — 8) = Ty + wS + 6, (P, + wP = 8) 


or 


att a Tt S — Ri + wy) 
T, + wS — (Pi + wP) 

This condition is more easily satisfied than is the 
condition that emerges from either the standard 
prisoner's dilemma or the transformed game among 
adversaries. Using the same values assigned in the 
example above, free trade can be sustained among 
allies when the discount factor is .13. In addition, if w 
exceeds the larger of (T.— RV(T — S) and (D — SY 
(T — S), free trade becomes the dominant strategy 
equilibrium. In short, tariff games between allies are 
easier to solve than tariff games between actual or 
potential adversaries. 


The Influence of Polarity 


While this model suggests that all alliances will 
influence trade barriers, it seems clear that alliances 
have exerted a stronger effect after, than before, 


w,s 
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State j 
Defect 
S, + w,T,, T, + wS, 


P, + wP, P, + w,P, 


World War II. Inspection of the incentive compatibil- 
ity constraint that applies to the intraallied tariff game 
suggests one explanation of this difference. All other 
things being equal, the extent to which allies trade 
freely with each other depends upon the discount 
factor, 5. The discount factor is a function of the risk 
of exit, which, in turn, is a function of systemic 
polarity (Gowa 1989).7° 

The risk of exit is the threat that an ally will 
abandon an existing alliance to join an alternative 
one. For several reasons, this risk is higher in multi- 
polar than in bipolar systems.” First, while bipolar 
coalitions are the products largely of system struc- 
ture, alliances in a multipolar system are the results of 
choice among several possible alternatives (Snyder 
1984, 415). Second, in a bipolar system, realignment 
is impossible for either pole. By default, alliance 
stability is also the exclusive responsibility of each. 
Neither can any other state to prevent the 
defection of an ally from within its bloc (Snyder 1984). 
In a multipolar system, however, the interest in 
preserving alliance stability can be distributed across 
more than one pole. As a consequence, alliance 
stability can become problematic, as each pole seeks 
to transfer the burden of maintaining the alliance to 
another. 

The implications of different exit risks for trade are 
clear. Any great-power member of a coalition in a 
multipolar world has strong incentives to discrimi- 
nate among its allies in terms of its investment in 
them, because its allies confront divergent Healey 
nity costs of exit. In contrast, the incentive to im- 
inate in a bipolar world is much weaker, since allies 
are much more uniformly and securely locked into 
coalitions. In a bipolar world, in other words, the 
gains from trade can be more easily privatized. As a 
consequence, investments in allies in a multipolar 
system are likely to be in the form of 
discriminatory trade preferences; in a bipolar system, 
free trade is the more likely outcome. 

In short, because the risk of exit is lower in a 
bipolar than in a multipolar system, the security 
externalities of any free-trade a ent are more 
likely to remain internalized within the alliances of 
the former than in those of the latter. As a result, 
allies in a multipolar system will tend to discount the 
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future benefits accruing from open markets among 
them more heavily than will their bipolar counter- 
parts. The greater stability of bipolar coalitions allows 
the value of future benefits to approximate present 
benefits more closely. 

For any given structure of payoffs, then, free trade 
is more likely to emerge within the alliances of a 
bipolar than in those of a multipolar system. It is not 

rising, therefore, that the effect of alliances on 
trade seems to have been greater after rather than 
before World War I. We shall now subject this and 
our more general hypothesis about the impact of 
alliances on trade to a systematic empirical test. 


THE RESEARCH DESIGN 


ERCE analyses of the. influence of political factors 
on bilateral trade are relatively rare. However, be- 
cause several important studies do address closely 
related topics, we want to examine them briefly here. 
One group of studies examines the effects on bilateral 
trade of preferential tradin ee (PTAs), 
such as customs unions and trade areas. Many of 
these analyses conclude that PTAs have done much 
to promote trade among member nations (Aitken 
1973; Linnemann 1966; Pelzman 1977; Tinbergen 
1962). Another group of studies uses events data to 
analyze the impact on bilateral trade of political 
conflict and cooperation. These analyses conclude 
that bilateral trade tends to be lower when the par- 
ticipants are engaged in conflicts than when political 
relations between them are relatively cooperative 
(Pollins 1989a, 1989b). 

Our analysis differs from these studies in three 
ways. First, clear differences exist between alliances 
and economic arrangements that are explicitly de- 
signed to promote trade among their members. 
Moreover, since many PTAs have formed among 
political allies (Mansfield 1993), our model may at 
least partially endogenize their effects on bilateral 
trade. Second, it is unlikely that a very strong rela- 
tionship exists between alliances and measures of 
conflict and cooperation based on events data: there 
may be a considerable degree of low-level conflict 
among members of an alliance and substantial coop- 
eration among states that are not allied. Third, these 
studies examine the determinants of bilateral trade 
after 1945. To ad tely test our model, we need to 
consider a much longer time period. Hence, while 
previous analyses have yielded important insights 
into the effects of certain aspects of international 
politics on trade, they do not analyze either the same 
dimension of international politics or the same period 
of time as we do here.”® 

Based on our argument, we expect that (1) fewer 
trade barriers will exist within than across alliances; 
and (2) intraalliance free trade will be more likely 
within bipolar than within multipolar . While 
we would prefer to test these hypotheses directly, it 
is not possible to do so. Reliable tariff data do not 
exist for all countries over the entire time span that 
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we analyze. However, to the extent that alliance 
patterns explain tariffs and that tariffs, in turn, ex- 
plain the volume of trade, tariffs are endogenized, 
and we can focus on the relationship between alli- 
ances and trade.!? As a result, we examine the effects 
of alliances on bilateral trade flows. 

Ideally, we would include in our sample all shes 
powers and their allies. However, data limitations led 
us to focus on trade relations among the United 
States, Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, the 
Soviet Union,” and Japan during the period from 
1905 to 1985. Though this is clearly a limited sample, 
these states include most of the major powers in the 
international system during this period (Levy 1983; 
Small and Singer 1982). Moreover, since we expect 
the impact of alliances on trade to be most pro- 
nounced in cases of alliances involving major powers, 
this analysis will offer an important, though prelimi- 
nary, test of our model.” 

We also expect that bilateral alliances will affect 
trade flows more strongly than will multilateral alli- 
ances. While the aggregate flow of trade across a 
group of more than two states may be higher when 
these states are engaged in an ce when 
they are not, this need not imply that all bilateral 
trade flows among these states will be higher under 
these circumstances. For example, the existence of an 
alliance among states A, B, C, and D would be 
expected to produce an increase in the total trade 
among these states. This, however, would not nec- 

2 rag ee e E erate between 
A and B. Indeed, A and B may engage in less 
commerce during the course of this alliance than in 
the absence of the alliance (although they would be 
expected to offset this by trading more with C and/or 
D). But if our argument holds, bilateral alliances 
should be directly related to bilateral trade. Under 
these circumstances, the effects of alliances on aggre- 
gate intraalliance trade can be assessed directly by 
examining trade flows between the two partners. 


THE MODEL 


In this section, we develop a simple model of the 
relationship between alliances and bilateral trade. It is 
clear that any analysis of this sort should incorporate 
economic, as well as political, determinants of trade. 
Among economists, gravity models of bilateral trade 
flows have been widely used (Aitken 1973; Anderson 
1979; Deardorff 1984, 503-4; Frankel 1992; Leamer 
and Stern 1970, 145-70; Linnemann 1966; Pelzman 
1977;,:Tinbergen 1962). In order to analyze the eco- 
nomic determinants of bilateral trade, we use a well- 
known variant of this model, which includes the 
Bross national product (GNP) and the population of 

th the importer and the exporter, as well as the 
geographic distance between the two states. Consis- 
tent with previous research based on this model, we 
expect that the nominal value of bilateral trade will be 
directly related to the nominal GNP of both the 
importer and the exporter and inversely related to the 
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population of both the importer and exporter and to 
the geographic distance between them. 

In addition to GNP, population, and distance, we 
include two variables related to alliances in our mod- 
el: one indicating whether a.bilateral alliance exists 
between the trading partners and one indicating 
whether a multilateral alliance exists between these 
states. Finally, because we expect interstate wars to 
reduce trade among the belligerents, we also include 
a variable that indicates whether or not the importer 
and exporter are at war. 

Hence, our model is 
log Xjw aa log A+ B, log Yue-1 + Ba log Yye—1) 

+ B, log Pie- + By log Pe-o 

+ Bs log Dya- + Be log BAyg-1) 

+ B, log MAya-1) + Bg log Warye_1 + log Zy (1) 
where log Xj. is the natural logarithm of the nominal 
value of exports (expressed in U.S. dollars) by state i 
to state j in year t, log Y,4_1) is the natural logarithm 
of the nominal GNP ( in U.S. dollars) of 
state i in year t — 1,° log Ye- is the natural 
logarithm of the nominal GNP ( in U.S. 
dollars) of state j in year t — 1, log Piq) is the natural 
logarithm of the population of state i in year t — 1, 
log P\.—1) is the natural logarithm of the population of 
state j in year t — 1, log Dyg- is the na logarithm 
of the geographic distance between states i and j in 
-year t,” log BA, is a dummy variable that equals 
1 if an alliance exists between states i and j in year t — 
1 that is com of no members except i and j (and 
0 otherwise), log MA, ,_ 1) is a dummy variable that 
equals 1 if an alliance exists between states i and j in 
year t — 1 that includes at least one additional 
member (and 0 otherwise), log War,_1) is a dummy 
variable that equals 1 if states i and j are engaged ina 
war in year t — 1 (and 0 otherwise), and log zy is an 
error term. Note that in antilogarithmic form all 
dummy variables in this model take on values of e 
(the base of the natural logarithms) and one; the 
natural logarithms of these variables, therefore, take 
on values of one and zero. Since it is generally 
assumed that these variables exert a lagged effect on 
the value of exports and in order to avoid problems of 
simultaneity,~ we assume a lag of one year in equa- 
tion 1 for each variable. The log-linear specification of 
this model is used because it is consistent with many 
previous studies of trade that have used gravity 
models and because it has number of advantages 
relative to a linear specification (Leamer and Stern 
1970). 

Since we are interested in the relationship between 
alliances and trade at given points in time, as well as 
over time, equation 1 is estimated for a series of cross 
sections, beginning in 1905. Our analysis begins with 
1905 (year t) because complete data for all of the 
independent variables in equation 1 are not available 
prior to 1904 (year t — 1). After 1905, the parameters 
in equation 1 are estimated for the first year of each 
subsequent ten-year interval. However, we do not 
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estimate the model during World Wars I and I, since 
trade data are often not available for these years. 
Further, equation 1 is not estimated during the late 
1940s because the occupation of Germany and Japan 
precluded both states ee making autonomous de- 
cisions about trade policies or alliance ers. As a 
result, there are some cases in which the intervals are 
not ten years in length. 


Estimates of the Parameters 


Ordinary least squares estimates of the parameters in 
equation 1 are presented in Table 1. In each regres- 
sion, at least one outlier was identified.” The results 
in Table 1 are estimated without these observations. 
However, it should be noted that very little difference 
exists between the results with these observations 
included and the results presented in Table 1.” 
These findings indicate that on average, our model 
explains over 80% of the variation in the value of 
exports and that the overall fit of the model differs 
little across the nine years that are analyzed. Our 
results also indicate that the re ion coefficients of 
GNP, population, geographic distance, and war usu- 
ally point in the directions and are statisti- 
cally significant. First, the regression coefficient of log 
Y, is positive in nine cases and statistically significant 
in eight instances; and the regression coefficient of 
log Y, is positive and statistically significant in all nine 
cases. Second, the regression cient of log P, is 


negative in eight cases and statistically significant in 


seven instances; and the regression coefficient of log 
P, is negative in nine cases and statistically significant 
in eight instances. Third, the regression cient of 
log Dy is negative in eight cases and statistically 
significant in five instances. Finally, the regression 
coefficient of log Wary is negative and statistically 
significant in one out of two cases. 

These results also confirm the hypothesis that 
alliances are directly related to the value of exports. 
The regression coefficient of log BA, is positive in six 
out of nine cases and statistically significant in ‘five 
instances; and the regression cient of log is 
positive and statistically significant in six out of eight 
cases. Further, the mean of the nine regression coef- 
ficients of log BAy is about 1.09 and (assuming that 
these regression coefficients are statistically indepen- 
dent) the standard error of the mean is about .15.*4 
The mean of the eight regression coefficients of log 

is about .61, and the standard error of the mean 
is ut .16.? On average, therefore, the relation- 
ships between bilateral alliances and multilateral alli- 
ances, on the one hand, and bilateral trade on the 
other seem to be direct and statistically significant. 

Moreover, the quantitative impacts of both bilateral 
and multilateral alliances on the predicted value of 
bilateral trade are substantial. Even if the mean of the 
regression coefficients of log BA, was two standard 
errors less than 1.09, a change from the absence of a 
bilateral alliance to the existence of such an alliance 
would more than double the predicted value of 
exports.” And even if the mean of the regression 
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TABLE 1 
Regression of Exports on GNP, Population, Distance, Alliances, and War, 1905-85 


PERIOD OF MULTIPOLARITY PERIOD OF BIPOLARITY 
1905 1913 1920 1930 1938 1955 1965 


-4.57  -8.79 67.21% 739 12.44" 34.81% 6.69 
(7.88) (9.89) (14.74) (6.06) (6.19) (8.19); 6.17) 
96 1.68% 278+ 153% 4, 1.12 28 
(17) (.23) (34) (.14) : (.28) 
1.10 «DOME 247% 125 1, ! Agr 
(.18) (25) (27) (14) 
—.02 —.96" -4.10% -1,217 
(.33) (35) (-83) (23) 
-14.21 gge 483+ 1,74 
(27) (31) (.59) (23) 
— 33" 27 -35 


—.06 i 

(09) (-10) (13) (.08) 

log Bilat. alllance, —.37 —.57 20 1.04**  —,30 
io (31) (36) (77) (42) (.40) 


log Muttilat. alliance, —.61 —.31 eet — 48* 
(.65) (.72) (.39) (.36) 
—7.12* =t 1.55 eae = 
(.61) (.72) 
82 71 83 88 80 78 ` 82 82 
39 39 37° 40 377 41 40 41 


unetandardrred regresmon coefficents with standard errors in parentheses. Years shown are year t m equation 1. For esch year, there are 
42 observations mmus the number of cuthers. 


*p < .10 (one-tailed test), mtercept p < .10 (twro-taled test). 
p < 05 (one-tailed test}; intercept p < .05 (two-tailed test). 
"ty x .01 (one-tailed test} intercept p < 01 (two-tailed test). 





coefficients of log MA, was two standard errors less When only bipolar periods are examined, the mean of 
than .61, a change from the absence of a multilateral the regression cients of log BA, is substantially 
alliance to the existence of such an alliance would larger than the mean of the regression coefficients of 
increase the predicted value of exports by more than log MAy and the difference between these means is 
one-third. statistically significant (t = 4.50, p < .005). But when 

As expected, the system’s structure influences the only multipolar periods are analyzed, the mean of the 
strength and the magnitude of the effect of alliances regression coefficients of log MA, is somewhat 
on trade. The means of the regression coefficients of than the mean of the regression coefficients of log 
log BA, and log MA, have been substantially larger BA, and, although the difference between these 
during periods of bipolarity than during periods of | means is not statistically significant, this result is 
multipolarity; and the differences between these clearly at odds with our hypothesis. Hence, the 
means are statistically significant (for log BA,, t = extent to which our hypothesis concerning the effects 
6.26, p < .005; for log MA t = 2.34, p < .05). Thus, of different types of ces on trade is supported 
our results indicate that on average, the magnitude of seems to depend in large measure on system struc- 
the effects of alliances on trade has been considerably ture. 
more pronounced during bipolar periods than during 
multipolar periods. 

There is also some support for our hypothesis that THE ROBUSTNESS OF THE RESULTS 
bilateral alliances exert larger effects on trade than 
multilateral alliances, although the evidence is In addition to estimating the effects of alliances on 
weaker than expected. When all years in Tables 1 are trade, it is also important to analyze the robustness of 
considered, the mean of the regression coefficients of the results in Table 1. To this end, we address two 
log BA, is almost twice as large as the mean of the issues. First, does the composition of the sample of 
regression coefficients of log but the difference states affect the results? More specifically, does the 
between these means is not statistically significant. fact that we include the Soviet Union in our sample 
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Regression of Exports on Per Capita GNP, Distance, and Alliances, Excluding the Soviet Union, 1905-1985 


PERIOD OF MULTIPOLARITY PERIOD OF BIPOLARITY 
1905 1913 1938 1955 1965 1975 















PARAMETER 




















Intercept 9.67** 3.60 2.68 3.17 10.61*** 8.73** 8.339%" 7.78" 
(2.54) (3.46) (2.95) (3.05) (1.85) (3.48) (2.79) (4.27) 
log Per capita GNP, 112 14.76 188 1,417 Bott 79*t 90" .6g** 
(23) (30) (.29) (.26) (21) (31) (21) (30) 
log Per capita GNP, en" 6g" 4" 1.36" 61" .B2*** Te 1.15" 
(23) (32) (.28) (.28) (20) (.30) (21) (.30) 
log Distance, — 26 .08 —21* —.18* —.14* —.17* —.21*  — grt 
(11) (.14) (10) (10) (.10) (11) (.06) (.09) 
log Bilat. alllance, —.41 —.11 58 —.21 2.36*** 24 2.18*** 1.927* 
(39) (.42) (.68) (.62) (49) (61) (32) (.44) 
log Multilat. alliance, —.61 —.12 1.06** 33 1.31% .93* 7 .B0*" 
(.63) (.75) (35) (41) (53) (-65) (25) (31) 
Adjusted R? 75 63 74 .78 87 .80 .85 81 
N 28 28 28 28 29 30 28 28 
Note. Entries are unstandardrzed regression coeffidents with standard errors in parentheses. Years shown are year t in equation 2. For each year, there are 
30 observations minus the number of outhers.: 









*p < .10 (one-tailed test); intercept p < .10 (two-tailed test). 
tp < 05 (one-tailed test); mtercept p < .05 (two-tailed test). 
"Hy x 01 (one-tailed test); Intercept p < .01 (two-tailed test). 






enhance the influence of alliances on trade? Second, log Xy = log A + B, log (¥/P)¢_1) + Ba log (¥/P) 4-1) 
does the omission of certain variables that might be + B. log D B, log B 

expected to influence both alliance patterns and trade B, log Dya-y + By log BAyje-1 

flows account for the observed relationship between + Bs log MAga—1) + log Zy (2) 


allian d bilateral ? 
aes EER where log (X/Pha-1) is the natural logarithm of the 


nominal per capita GNP of state i in year t — 1, log 
Estimates of the Parameters Excluding (¥/P),.-1) is the natural logarithm of the nominal per 
the Soviet Union capita of state j in year t — 1, and the nominal 


It is possible that including the Soviet Union in our per capita GNP of both states i and j is expected to be 
sample may have exaggerated the impact of alliances directly related to the nominal value of exports from 
on trade (in Table 1). The Soviet Union had botha ito j (Frankel 1992, Linnemann 1966). Since each of 
command and a relatively autarkic economy during the wars we considered in our earlier analysis in- 
most of the twentieth century. It also concluded few volved the Soviet Union, War,, is not included in this 
alliances with other major powers in our sample after model. Further, because all ces in 1929 involved 
World War I. Thus, the strength of the o ed the Soviet Union, it was not possible to estimate the 
relationship between alliances and trade might be effects of alliances on trade for this year. 

due to the composition of our sample. In order to Ordinary least squares estimates of the parameters 
determine whether: this is the case, ordinary least of equation 2 are presented in Table 2 (with outliers 
squares estimates of the parameters in equation 1 deleted).™” These results indicate that on average, our 
were obtained for those dyads that did not involve model continues to explain about 80% of the variation 


the Soviet Union. in exports and that the signs of the regression coeffi- 
These results (and auxiliary Ss dapat based on cients of per capita GNP and geographic distance are 
these results) indicated that our findings in in the directions. In every case, the regres- 


Table 1, there was often considerable multicollinear- sion cients of log (Y/P), and log (¥/P), are posi- 
ity among log Y, log Y,, log P, and log P, when dyads tive and statistically significant; and the regression 
involving the Soviet Union were excluded from our coefficient of log D, is negative and statistically sig- 
potas he One solution to this type of problem is to nificant in seven out of eight instances. 


co e some of the explanatory variables (Fox 1991, Of icular interest is the fact that the effects of 
15-16). We, therefore, focus on the effects of the both bilateral and multilateral alliances on bilateral 
nominal per capita GNP (which is expressed as Y/P) trade are much the same, ess of whether or 
of both the importer and the exporter, as well as not the Soviet Union is excluded from our sample of 
distance and ces, on nominal exports. This states. In no case does the sign of the regression 
specification of our model is as follows: coefficient of either log BA, or log MA, in Table 1 
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change when the Soviet Union is deleted; and in only 
one case (log in 1938) does the level of statistical 


significance of the regression coefficient of either log- 


BA, or log in Table 1 change when the compo- 
sition of our sample of states is altered. Moreover, the 
‘means of the regression coefficients of both log B 

(1.09) and log MA, (.58) are virtually identical to 

those based on the results in Table 1. 

On average, therefore, the relationships between 
both bilateral and multilateral alliances and bilateral 
trade continue to be direct and statistically signifi- 
cant. It should also be noted that on average, the 
magnitude of the effects of bilateral alliances on trade 
continues to be larger than that of multilateral alli- 
ances and that on average, the magnitude of the 
effects of both bilateral and multilateral alliances on 


bilateral trade continues to be cantly larger 
during ia ‘of bipolarity than during periods of 
multipo 


The Effects of Omitted Variables 


We now turn to the issue of whether our results in 
Table 1 are robust with respect to the inclusion of 
variables that are omitted from equation 1 and that 
might account for the observed relationship between 
alliances and trade. First, as we have noted, many 
analysts have concluded that PTAs have promoted 
trade among their members. Further, since many of 
these arrangements have been embedded in alli- 
ances, it may be that PTAs are responsible for the 
observed relationship between alliances and trade. 

In order to test this hypothesis, we conducted two 
separate analyses. Initially, we included a dummy 
variable in equation 1 that equalled 1 if states i and j 
were members of the European Economic Commu- 
nity in year t — 1, and 0 otherwise. Next, we included 
a dummy variable in equation 1 that equalled 1 if 
states i and j were members of the GATT in year t — 
1, and 0 otherwise. In each case, we analyzed 1965, 
1975, and 1985; and both analyses yielded quite 
similar findings.” In each analysis, the regression 
coefficient of the » dummy variable was positive in all 
three cases (i.e., more trade has been conducted 
between states that were PTA members than between 
states that were not). But, in each case, only one 
regression coefficient was statistically significant; and 
the inclusion of this variable did not have a substan- 
tial effect on either the size or the level of statistical 
significance of any of the remaining regression coef- 
ficients in equation 1. 

Second, in addition to wars, military disputes that 
do not escalate into wars may also influence bilateral 
trade relations. Further, the existence of military 
disputes may influence alliance patterns. In order to 
test whether military disputes account for the ob- 
served relationship between alliances and trade, we 
included in equation 1 a dummy variable that 
‘equalled 1 if states i and j were involved in a milita- 
rized dispute in year t — 1, and 0 otherwise. Among 
the years listed in Table 1, four were marked by 
military disputes, based on data developed by Goch- 
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man and Maoz (1984) and recently updated by the 
Correlates of War Project. Our findings indicated that 
the regression coefficient of this variable tended to be 
negative (i.e., the existence of a dispute involving 
states i and j tended to depress trade between them). 
But in no case wasit statistically significant, nor did 
its inclusion in equation 1 substantially change either 
the size or the level of statistical significance of any of 
the remaining regression coefficients in our model. 

Third, whether or not the states in our sample are 
democratic polities may account for the observed 
relationship between alliances and bilateral trade 
flows. Democratic states might, for example, trade 
more freely with each other than do either nondem- 
ocracies with democracies or nondemocracies with 
each other. This might occur because democratic 
states typically have relatively free market econo- 
mies. Recent research also suggests that democracies 
have exhibited a disproportionate tendency to ally 
with one another during portions of the twentieth 
century (Siverson and Emmons 1991). 

In order to determine whether the observed rela- 
tionship between alliances and trade is due to regime 
type, a dummy variable was included in equation 1 
that equalled 1 if both states i and j were democracies 
in year t — 1, and 0 otherwise, based on Doyle’s 
(1986) data. Our results indicated that the sign of this 
regression coefficient varied substantially from year 
to year and that it was statistically significant in only 
one case. Moreover, the size and level of statistical 
significance of the remaining regression coefficients 
in equation 1 continued to be much the same as in 
Table 1. 

Clearly, we are not suggesting that PTAs, military 

tes, and regime type do not influence bilateral 
trade flows at all. But these factors do not seem to 
account for the observed relationship between alli- 
ances and trade among major powers during the 
twentieth century. Nor does the composition of the 
sample: our findings are also quite robust with re- 
spect to whether the Soviet Union is included in the 
analysis. Thus, while tentative, our results indicate 
that bilateral trade flows between major powers tend 
to be considerably higher when they are allies than 
when they are not. 


CONCLUSION 


We have argued that a free-trade policy can be 
suboptimal for states in an anarchic international 

Under some conditions, an effort to induce 
trade to follow the flag can be welfare-enhancing. The 
results of our empirical analysis support the implica- 
tions of our argument about the relationship between 
alliances and trade. They show that alliances exert a 
direct, statistically significant, and effect on 
bilateral trade flows. They also show that the effects 
of alliances vary. Bilateral alliances sometimes influ- 
ence trade flows more strongly than do multilateral 
alliances; and alliances embedded in bipolar systems 
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have stronger effects upon trade than do their coun- 
terparts in multipolar systems. 

The argument we develop here also suggests that 
there may be other sources of cross-alliance variation 
that our empirical analysis could not detect. One 
plausible source is differences across alliances with 
wE to the gains that would accrue from free trade 

its associated externalities. According to the 
tenets of the Heckscher-Ohlin-Samuelson model of 
international trade, for example, gains from trade and 
differences in relative factor endowments are directly 
related. Thus, this model implies that allies with very 
different factor endowments will confront stronger 
incentives to trade freely with each other than will 
allies with more similar endowments. 

The weight a state assigns to its ally will also affect 
the magnitude of the security externality that free 
trade generates. Cross-alliance variations in w, might 
occur, for example, because of differences in the 
probability of war, the technology of weapons pro- 
duction, or the need (if any) for an ex ante coordina- 
tion of forces. In addition, the magnitude of the 
external effects of trade depends upon the transaction 
costs of opening borders to trade. These costs might 
vary as a consequence, for example, of whether an 
alliance has been given formal institutional expres- 
sion (Keohane 1984; Snidal 1985). 

Because of these and other possible sources of 
cross-alliance variation, it is clear that we have not 
offered an exhaustive analysis of the impact of alli- 
ances on trade. Nonetheless, we have established the 
conditions under which it makes sense for states to 
attempt to tie trade to the flag. In addition, we show 
that ces have influenced bilateral trade flows not 
only after, but also before, 1945. In doing so, we 
suggest that the end of the Cold War will precipitate 
changes in the play of power politics both in the 
political-military sphere and in the pattern of inter- 
national trade. 


Notes 
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ship in International Security and the Peter B. Lewis Family 
Fund and the Boesky Family Fund of the Center for Interna- 
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1. Disagreement contmues about the source of this pref- 
erence ranking, however. Some attribute it to the public good 
character of international trade (e.g., Kindleberger 1973); 
ee ee ee 

or monopsony power in world markets (Conybeare 1984). 
Still others contend that the trade game can be a coordination 
game (Snidal 1985). 
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2. Our argument and analysis are hmited to the influence 
on trade of system-level varlables. For incisive analyses of the 
domestic determinants of tariffs, see Frieden 1988; Magee, 
Brock, and Young 1989; and Ruggle 1962. 

3. The voluminous Hterature on economic statecraft at the 
microeconomic level that now exdsts partly explains our 
decision to focus this analysis at the macroeconomic level. The 
decision, however, was also the product of the almost insu- 
perable obstacles that confront any attempts at embargo, 
probably the most common form of microeconomic statecraft. 
For a good discussion, see Bayard, Pelzman, and Lopez 1983. 

4. Externalities are uncompensated costs or benefits that 
an agent inflicts or confers on third parties. 

5. This divergence arises because those whose actions 
generate externalities have no incentive to take these external 
effects into account. Thus, if an individual's actions produce 
diseconomies, for example, he will engage in them to a 
socially extent. For a more detailed explanation, 
see Yeager and Tureck 1983/84, 661. 

6. We use tariffs here as a substitute for several forms of 
government intervention in trade. Because of constraints 
imposed by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, 
government intervention in trade now usually takes the form 
of nontariff barriers. As long as the home country captures the 
scarcity rents that accrue from trade barriers, the form in 
which Interventon ocais- does not afec the-argument pre- 
sented here. 

7. The theory of the second best applies to most national 
security ts for government intervention in trade: the 
latter y imposes higher costs on national welfare than 
do policies that target the distortion . For example, if 
production in an import-competing industry is judged inad- 
equate on national security grounds, the Pareto-optimal pol- 
icy 18 a production subsidy (Corden 1986). The general prin- 
ctple, as Deardorff and Stern observe, “is that trade 
intervention, by introducing two distortions rather than one, 
may succeed in solving one problem but at the same time 
that tt causes another. Trade policy is like acupuncture 
with a fork: no matter how carefully you insert one prong, the 
other is Hkely to do damage” (1987 

8. That is, a plage Satie ft deteting sents 
pene seeaeadl wid does 

information of a specific kind exists in a 

ie eee ee however, it is possible for 

Sut le coer linn @ ences ae a nee 
See Kreps et al. 1982. 

10. As the Folk theorem states, 1f the horizon is infinite and 
the actors are very patlent, any individually ratonal outcome 
can be sustained (Fudenberg and Maskin 1986). 

11. In a context in which deviations are observ- 
able, maximal punishment makes sense, use it never 
occurs on the equilibrium path. It is, therefore, costiess (Tirole 
1988, 252). Moreover, aele Ti ise Tat, 4 (Gen suratesy ls 
subgame perfect (Le., it is rational for the players to fallow the 
specified strategies if any defection occurs) (Rasmusen 1989, 


91). 
renegotiahon-proof (Le., if one player 
opportunity to renegotiate, 


It is not, however, 
defects and the players have the 

will abandon the punishment strategy in favor of one 
that confers higher payoffs.) A Pareto-perfect or weakly 
renegotiadon-proof strategy is a “penance” strategy: begin 
ee ee 
ates and the other player defects; the players then revert to 
cooperation (Fud and Tirole 1991, 179-82). We use a 
grim strategy here for two reasons: (1) it is more accessible; 
and more importantly, (2) our results do not change ff a 
penance strategy is used. 

12. The discount factar, 8, is “the value in present payoff 
units of one payoff unit to be recetved one period from the 
present.” It reflects both the rate of time 
the ty that the game will end, O. The discount factor 
is (1 — OY(1 + p) (Rasmusen 1989, 90). Thus, the discounted 
sum of an infinite serles.of payoffs, x, received at the begin- 
mung of each period is: (x) (1 — ee 


13. Even though much progress:has been made, com- 
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pletely free trade remains elusive. Nonetheless, the GATT has 
Clearly facilitated the process of trade barriers among 
its member countries. Yarbrough and Yarbrough (1992) ar- 
gue, however, that it is not grim strategies but third-party 
(.e., U.S.) enforcement that has deterred states from defect- 
ing from GATT agreements. For a dramatic companson of the 
postwar and interwar periods, see Oye 1992. 

14. Adapted from Snidal 1991- 

15. The game will remain a prisoner's dilemma as long as 
Osw<il. 

16. We distinguish bipolar and multipolar systems here in 
terms of the number of great powers that exist in any given 
system (Snyder and Diesing 1977, 419-20, Waltz 1979). We do 
not mean to imply, however, that polarity is either the only, 
or necessarily the most important, aspect of the distribution of 
power. Other aspects, especially the concentration of power, 
might also influence the relatonship between alliances and 
trade (Mansfield n.d.). 

17. Empirical analyses support this assertion. See, OB 
Duncan and Siverson 1982. 

18. It should be noted that Pollins’s (1989a, 1989b) analyses 
take account of the effects of alliances on trade to the extent 
that a “major strategic alliance” ıs considered a cooperative 
event” in the data that he uses (see Azar 1980; Polachek 
1980, 58, n. 5). However, since Pollins’s objective is to assess 
the effects of aggregate levels of conflict and cooperation on 
trade, he does not disaggregate the influence of various types 
of cooperative events, such as alliances. 

19. Of course, trade barriers and trade flows need not 
always move ın tandem. Tariffs, for example, may not be 
completely endogenized if demand is infinitely inelastic with 
respect to . In addition, the 1970s witnessed the expan- 
sion of trade barriers and trade flows. However, once we 
control for other determinants of trade, we would 
these varlables to be directly related; and this a 
should therefore e a useful first cut at the 

20. For the period after World War I, we analyze West 
Germany; for the period before 1917, Russia. In order to 

ify the presentation, however, we refer only to Germa- 
ny” and “the Soviet Union” in the text. 

21. Small countries are exctuded from this study, in addi- 
tion, because they would not ordinarily be to be able 
to influence their terms of trade. 

22. For the period from 1938 to 1985, all data on exports are 
taken from the International Fund's Direction of 
Trade for the years 1950, 1956, 1966, 1976, and 1986. For the 
period from 1905 to 1930, data are taken from Cacclapuotl 
1928, 87-90; Clarke and Matko 1983, 62-73; France, Bureau de 
la Statistique Generale 1923, 236; League of Nations 1926, vol. 
1, 218-39 and 1933, 328-48; Liesner 1989; Mitchell 1980, 1982, 
1983; U.S. Bureau of the Census 1915, 330-37, 355-56; and 
U.S. Department of Commerce 1934—and also from the 
Commerce Department's Foreign Commerce and Navigation of 
the United States for 1914, 1921, and 1931 (pp. 7-8, 5-12, and 
6-14, respectively) and the Japanese Fmance Department's 
Annual Return of the Foreign Trade of the Empire of Japan for the 
‘years 1905 and 1920. In those cases where exports are not 
denominated in U.S. dollars, exchange Tates'are taken from 
Bidwell 1970; Liesner 1989, 54-55; and the Treasury 
ment’s Circulars for the years 1904-5, 1912-13, and 1919-20. 

It should also be pointed out that in some cases, exports by 
state { to state j are not available. However, in these cases, it 
is usually possible to find data on imports by j from i. Since 
these values should be equal, we convert imports in fs 
currency into U.S. dollars and use these data as measures of 
exports from i to j. When we do so, we should adjust the data 
to reflect the fact that the value of imports sometimes 
includes transportation costs. We do not do so, however, 
because our sources do not uniformly report on whether or 
not import data are net of tion costs. 

23. Data on nominal GNP for the period from 1904 to 1929 
~ are taken from Gregory 1982; Liesner 1989; and Mitchell 1980, 
1982, 1983. In certam cases, rehable data on Soviet and French 
GNP are not available. In these cases, GNP is estimated using 
data in Bairoch 1976; Gregory 1982; and Mitchell 1980. Data on 
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nominal GNP and exchange rates for the period from 1937 to 
1984 are taken from the United Nations’ Yearbook of National 
Account Statistics for the years 1948, 1955, 1965, 1975, and 
1985. For exchange rate data covering the period prior to 1937, 
see n. 22: 

24. All data on national population are taken from Corre- 
lates of War Project 1991. It should be noted that since no data 
on West German population are available for 1954, we use 
data for 1955. 

25. Data on geographical distances are found in Fitzpatrick 
and Modlin 1986 and the U.S. Hydrographic Office’s Table of 
Distances in Nautical and Statute Miles for 1912 and 1936 and 
Distance between Ports for 1965 and 1989. For each pair of 
states, the shortest distance between ports or rail centers was 
used to measure the distance between states i and j. 

26. Throughout this study, Small and Singer's (1969) data 
on alliances are used. We consider any defense pect, neutral- 
ity or nonaggression pact, or entente that is listed by Small 
and Singer to be an alliance. Because the of Small and 
Singer's study was to explain war, they excluded all wartime 
alHances from their data. As they themselves observed, how- 
ever, if their data are used for other , the Hst of 
alliances should be amended y (p. 262). Thus, 
we also include as alles any states that fought on the same 
side of any interstate war, as Usted by either Levy (1983) or 
Small and Singer (1982). For present purposes, this results In 
the inclusion of one multilateral aliance among Great Britain, 
France, Japan, and the United States in 1919, when these 
states participated in the Russian Civil War (Levy 1983). We 
also code the Japanese—United States Security Treaty (1951- 
60) and the subsequent Treaty of Mutual Cooperation and 
eo eee ee t) as alliances. 
Among other things, these treaties called for the United States 
to come to the ai of Japan in the event that it was attacked 
(see Grenville 1974, 270, 286-87). As a result, they served 


much the same as an alliance. 

27. In this study, any war that is listed by exther Levy (1983) 
or Small and Singer (1982) is analyzed. It might be 
that wars would exert a contemporaneous, as well as a 
lagged, effect on trade. Since both of the wars considered in 
this study were being waged in year t, as well as year t ~ 1, 
a ee ne Oe a eee 

be captured by our model. Further, it should be noted 
that only one war (the Changkufeng War, 1938) would be 
added to our list of wars if we measured this variable in year 
t, rather than year t — 1. 

28. While this strategy avoids a boven 
tanelty, it is, Sica sti ETA 
Fae id athens so EIE aE Aout Ee it would also 
be useful to aseess the effect of trade on patterns, 
developing an adequate model of alliances is clearly beyond 
our scope here. 

29. Outhers were identified based on the value of studen- 
tized residuals (see Fox 1991, 25-29; Maddala 1988, 412-17). 
Space imitations de us from presenting the results here 
both with and without outHers. The complete set of results for 
all the analyses in this paper can be found in Gowa (n.d.). 

30. In analyses of this sort, it is important to 
ensure that the errors are not heteroscedastic. The results of 
White tests ylelded no evidence of heteroscedasticity for any 
of estimates reported in thus study. See Maddala 1988, 162-63; 
White 1980. 

31. Assuming that this conditon obtains, the standard 
error of the mean (s(X)) of the regression coefficients of log 
BA, is estimated by 





as 
rl 


we 





XZ) = 


where s? is the estimated variance of the 1 regression 
coefficient of log BA, and n is the number of croes sections for 
which this regression coefficient is estimated. 
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32. Seen. 31. -> 
33. In antilogarithmic form, equation 1 can be expressed as 
Xo m AYR» Yk- Pi) P-o D-0 


BAR- MAk- Warge—1 Zy 


where 1) is a dummy variable that equals e (the base of 
the na logarithms) if a bilateral alHance exists between 
states i and j in year t — 1, and 1 otherwise. It is clear that if 


BA- ™ 1 (and loy log BA,g—1) = 0), then 
Xo = AYR Yoren Pie- P-n Dogs 


TPS MASG—1) Watge—1) Zy- 
On the other hand, ff BAyg_1) = e (and log BAyg_1) = 1), then 
Xm ™ AY- YR-n Pir P-n DeR-» 


e™ MAS -1) Waren) Zy- 

Asa result, the increase in the predicted value of 
exports by state | if there exists a bilateral alliance between 
states i and j (rather than no bilateral altance between them) 
is equal to e™ minus one. Smce the mean of Bs in Table 1 is 
about 1.09 and the standard error of the mean is about .15, if 
the mean was two standard errors less than 1.09, it would 
equal .79. And since e” m 2.20, the average effect of the 
change from the absence of a bilateral alliance between states 
i and j to the existence of such an alliance is to increase the 
predicted value of exports from i to j by 120%, when the 
remaining vanables in the model are held constant. 

34. See n. 33. This is the case, since e® 

35. See n. 29. 

36. For two reasons, we do not examine the effects of the 
GATT ın 1955: (1) all of the states in our sample that were 
GATT members in 1954 (year t — 1) were also NATO 
members; and (2) for belance-of-payments reasons, several 
European members of the GATT had imposed quotas on 
imports from the dollar area. 


= 134 
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UNDERSTANDING THE CHALLENGER DISASTER: ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE AND THE DESIGN OF RELIABLE SYSTEMS 


C. F. LARRY HEIMANN Michigan State University 


destruction of the space shuttle Challenger was a tremendous blow to American space 

policy. To what extent was this loss the result of organizational factors at the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration? To discuss this question analytically, we need a 
theory of organizational reliability and agency behavior. Martin Landau’s work on redundancy and 


administrative 


provides a good starting point for such an effort. Expanding on Landau’s 


performance 
work, I formulate a more comprehensive theory of organizational reliability that incorporates both type 
I and type II errors. These principles are then applied in a study of NASA and its administrative 
behavior before and after the Challenger accident. 


n 28 January 1986, the entire nation focused 

on a single event. Seventy-three seconds after 

lift-off, the space shuttle Challenger was de- 
stroyed in a powerful explosion fifty thousand feet 
above the Kennedy Space Center. The losses result- 
ing from this catastrophe were quite high. Seven 
astronauts, including Teacher-in-Space Christa 
McAuliffe, were killed as the shuttle broke apart and 
fell into the sea. The shuttle itself had to be replaced 
at a cost of over two billion dollars. The launch of 
many important commercial and military satellites 
had to be delayed as American space policy ground to 
a complete halt. The accident had a profound impact 
on the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion (NASA), as well. The agency’s credibility and its 
reputation for flawless execution of complex techno- 
logical tasks were lost, along with the ger. To 
this day, the legacy of the Challenger haunts the 
decisions of both the agency and its political superi- 
ors in Congress and the White House. 

An examination of the shuttle remnants and other 
launch data revealed the technical cause of the acci- 
dent. The shuttle was destroyed when an O-ring seal 
on the right solid rocket motor failed, allowing the 
escaping hot gases to burn through and ignite the 
main fuel tank of liquid hydrogen and liquid oxygen. 
Although identifying the technical cause of this dis- 
aster is important, it represents only one aspect of the 
problem. Perrow (1984) has argued that organiza- 
tional and technological failures‘ have become so 
intimately linked that to fully understand the cause of 
most major accidents, we must analyze both the 
administrative and technical of the situation. 
While there have been some a tive critiques 
of NASA in the wake of this disaster, almost all have 
centered on issues of bureaucratic culture, such as the 
agency's propensity to ignore key evidence and its 
myopic view of its mission. Surprisingly little has 
been done ‘on a systematic analysis of the NASA 
organization structure and how it may or may not 
have contributed to the loss of the Challenger. 

One reason for this void is that the ical tool 
necessary—a com ensive theory of organizational 
reliability—is still lacking. Those involved in the 


debate over structural design have adopted two op- 
posing stances. The traditional public administration 
on organizational design involved the pur- 
suit of efficiency in the sense of minimizing costs for 
a given level of output. Implicit in this traditional 
analysis is that the reliable ce of the orga- 
nization was constant. The critical question, there- 
fore, has usually been how one might achieve same 
level of services at a lower cost. As a result, the policy 
recommendations from this traditional line of think- 
ing have been to streamline administrative systems 
and‘reduce organizational redundancy as much as 
le. 

The work of Martin Landau (1969) on redundancy 
in organizations was a particularly important contri- 
bution to this debate, inasmuch as he recognized that 
administrative reliability is dependent on structural 
factors. In breaking with conventional wisdom, 
Landau’s landmark 1969 essay, “Redundancy, Ration- 
ality, and the Problem of Duplication and Overlap,” 
asserted that the critical question was not how to cut 
the costs of administrative performance but, rather, 
how to ensure the o tion’s effectiveness. 
se alr by noting that, “no matter how much 
is perfected, there is always the chance that it 

(p. 350). As he observed, a streamlined 

only one part to fail for the xh 
ease il. Drawing on concepts from en E h 
liability theory, Landau argued that Enemy 
built into the system can make an organization more 
reliable than any of its parts. Therefore, Landau 
concluded, administrative redundancy and duplica- 
tion can be an important part of ive govern- 
ment. 

Some work has been done to extend Landau’s 
initial insights regarding organizational redundancy 
and administrative reliability, primarily by students 
and colleagues of Landau. Jon Bendor’s (1985) Parallel 
Systems, originally written as a dissertation under 
Landau, was the most comprehensive effort to follow 
up on these ideas. Bendor formalized many of Land- 
au’s, eas ts and was the first to conduct empirical 
of these propositions, focusing on transporta- 

ing and operations in three American met- 


wi fai fail’ 


ane 
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ropolitan areas. Donald Chisholm’s (1989) Coordina- 
tion without Hi , also written originally as a 
dissertation under Landau, discussed the notion of 
reliability and redundancy as it existed in informal 
organizational structures. Others have extended 
some of Landau’s concepts of reliability to the oper- 
ations of air traffic controllers and aircraft carrier 
battle groups (LaPorte and Consolini 1991; Rochlin, 
LaPorte, and Roberts 1987). 

The policy prescriptions that follow from these two 
positions are thus quite different. The tradition- 
alist argument tells us to reduce redundancy and 
streamline administrative systems whenever possi- 
ble, whereas Landau advocates increasing redun- 
dancy by adding parallel units to the system. Most 
interesting, however, is the fact that an anal of 
the organizational changes at NASA rev that 
neither the traditionalists nor Landau are fully cor- 
rect. Certain parts of the space agency followed a 
traditionalist policy of streamlining, while other seg- 
ments of NASA adopted the Landau peepee ey 
generating new parallel linkages. Yet (as I s 
show), both these decisions were wrong and contrib- 
uted to the untimely destruction of the Challenger. 

How can this be? The reason is a fundamental 
limitation in the current framework for discussing 
organizational reliability. Most work in this area has 
implicitly assumed that there was only one kind of 
institutional failure and thus only two possible states 
for organizational performance: the agency either 
adopted the proper policy or not. But it should be 
recognized that the latter possibility conceals two 
different problems: the agency can simply fail to act, 
or it can ado ot an improper policy. Considering the 
impact of both forms of error is important, because it 
leads us to a different set of policy prescriptions. An 
organizational structure that is effective at preventing 
one type of error may not be equally effective at 
preventing the other type of error. i 

To date, Bendor alone has formally recognized this 
distinction; but his analysis was limited (1985, 49-52). 
I shall extend our understanding of organizational 
reliability by exploring how each kind of failure is 
affected by different kinds of administrative struc- 
tures. I 8 lay a foundation for an analysis of 
multiple forms of administrative failure by describing 
the principles from engineering reliability theory, 
then show how different kinds of structures leave the 
agency vulnerable to different kinds of errors. Apply- 
ing these arguments to the structure and decision- 
making process of NASA in the pre- and post- 
Challenger eras, I shall argue that the disaster had its 
roots in the structural changes adopted by the space 
agency in the 1970s and 1980s. 

Although occasionally cited by students of public 
administration, Landau’s work on institutional per- 
formance and reliability has received little attention 
from political scientists. One possible reason for this 
stems from the engineering roots of reliability theory. 
Political scientists may have considered the issue of 
organizational redundancy and reliability ee 
be a technocratic problem that could be solved by 
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reference to engineering‘ formulas that dictate the 
appropriate structural form and do not raise political 
issues. Indeed, if we limit the scope of the problem to 
two-state devices, this apolitical view of structural 
design has some merit. But in a system with multiple 
types of errors, trade-offs between the errors must be 
made; and this moves us into the realm of politics. 
Which goals will be embraced? How will resources be 
allocated to combat each kind of error? Answers to 
these questions are ultimately political issues. 


TWO TYPES OF 
ADMINISTRATIVE ERRORS 
Before ing further, it is important to discuss 
oroughly what is meant by the term policy 
failure. As just noted, administrative problems often 
have a richer structure than the simple two-state 
(operating/failed) model can incorporate. In particu- 
lar, bureaucracies are often in the position to commit 
two types of errors; (1) implemention of the wrong 
policy, an error of commission; and (2) failure to act 
when action is warranted, an error of omission. If we 
consider the agency’s decision to take action to be 
comparable to the acceptance of a hypothesis, we can 
relate these two kinds of failures to the more familiar 
type I and type II errors often studied in statistics. 

To establish this link, we must first define the null 
and alternative hypothesis in terms of potential bu- 
reaucratic action. Since presumption often favors the 
status quo, let us consider the null hypothesis to be 
that the agency should not take any new action and 
the alternative hypothesis to be that the bureau 
should take such action. Therefore, if the agency 
chooses to act when it is improper to do so (rejects the 
null hypothesis when it is true), a type I error has 
been committed. Likewise, if the bureau fails to act in 
a situation where it should (accepts the null hypoth- 
esis when it is false), then a type Il error has been 
committed. 

To illustrate the concept of type I and type I errors 
in organizational systems, let us consider the exam- 
ple of NASA and its decision to launch the space 
shuttle. The space agency traditionally approaches 
the launch decision with the assumption ‘that a mis- 
sion is not safe to fly. Subordinates are then 
to prove that such is not the case before the launch 
is permitted. The null hypothesis, therefore, is that 
the mission should be rted. If NASA were to 
reject the null hypothesis by launching a mission that 
is actually unsafe, it would be committing a type I 
error. On the other hand, if NASA decided not to 
launch a mission that was technologically sound, 
then it would have committed a type II error. The 
agency's choices and consequences are summarized 
in Figure 1. 

Each form of failure is associated with a different 
set of costs. By committing a type II error, NASA 
loses the opportunity to achieve its objectives and 
wastes time, effort, and materials that could have 
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null hypothe: the mission should be aborted. 





been usefully employed elsewhere. For example, the 
shuttle’s propellants in the external tank, liquid hy- 
drogen and liquid oxygen, are lost if the mission is 
scrubbed and have alone been valued at approxi- 
mately five hundred thousand dollars. Furthermore, 
the agency may forfeit the opportunity to carry out 
rare scientific research, as was the case when NASA 
missed the launch date for its ASTRO mission to 
study Halley’s Comet. The Challenger accident clearly 
demonstrated, however, that a type I failure may be 
far more costly. The destroyed shuttle was replaced 
by the Endeavour at an expense over two bi 
dollars, and the death of the seven astronauts repre- 
sents an incalculable loss. Certainly, in the case of 
NASA, type I errors are associated with greater costs 
than type II failures. The exact cost trade-off between 
these types of failure would vary, of course, for 
different agencies and according to the individual 
circumstances prevailing at the time of each e 
For this reason, it is im t to develop a gen 
approach to the study of organizational ehari thet that 
recognizes both types of errors and identifies the 
consequences associated with them. ` 

By reco g both forms of potential failure, we 
are better able to understand the nature of the trade- 
offs demanded. As with hypothesis testing, in 
AE EE r eee Gah type I 

ty. However, just as it is conceivable to reduce 

both a and £ in hypothesis testing by increasing the 
sample size, it is possible to increase both type I and 
type II reliability by raising an agency’s resource 
levels. But because of resource limitations in the real 
world, it is inevitable that bureaucrats and their 
political superiors will have to strike a balance be- 
tween each of reliability. On the whole, three- 
state devices allow us to consider both forms of error 
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and thus provide a richer framework for studying the 
issue of organizational reliability.’ 


BASIC CONCEPTS OF STRUCTURE 
AND RELIABILITY 


General Assumptions 


Throughout this discussion I will be contrasting com- 
ponent and system reliability. It is important to 

in advance, what is meant by these terms. A system 
is a collection of subunits, known as components, 
which are linked together in a particular structure. In 
administrative theory, identifying components is de- 
pendent on the system level in question. If one were 
concentrating on the behavior of an agency, then the 
agency as a whole is the system, and the offices 
within it are the components. Alternatively, if one 
were looking at the executive branch as a whole, that 
would be the system and each agency a component 
within the system. In an, organizational context, de- 
termining what the com ponent are depends largely 
on the system with which you are concerned. In this 
case study of NASA, the system of concern is the 
agency, and each component represents an office or 
division inside NASA. 

Three other assumptions of this work must also be 
specified. First, I start by assuming that the probabil- 
ity of failure for each component in the system has 
already | been determined either by testing or past 
history,? then, later, relax this assumption, demon- 
strating that the theoretical framework is valuable 
even when the exact probabilities of component fail- 
ure are not known. Making this assumption at the 
onset, however, is useful for developing the theory; 
since the components are assumed to be known 
quantities, the remaining question is how to assemble 
these components into a reliable network. Second, I 
assume that val pppoe reliability is static, not 
dynamic. In the engineering literature, reliability is 
often treated as time-dependent so as to simulate the 
breakdown of mechanical components; the probabil- 
ity of such failure naturally increases with age. For 
administrative systems, however, it is not clear how 

nent reliability would change over time. One 
might argue that agents become more reliable over 
time because they have greater ence and exper- 
tise with the issues and are thus better able to address 
them. On the other hand, it could be said that agents 
are less reliable over time because they are more 
secure in their positions and lose their incentive to 
perform well. Additionally, interest-group capture of 
ee desia E ee E A 
performance e these ideas raise interesting 
questions, static models of administrative reliability 
will provide sufficient insight for our needs here. 
Finally, I assume that the states of all components are 
statistically independent. In other words, the failure 
of one component or subsystem does not affect the 
probability of failure of other components. Those 
who study public administration may question the 
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FIGURE 2 
Redundant System in Parallel 
(a) serial configuration 
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validity of this assumption. Bendor, however, proves 
a theorem demonstrating that some degree of com- 
ponent interaction does not negate the general results 
of reliability theory (1985, 44-49). Therefore, the as- 
ea of component independence is a useful sim- 
pirat ae that does not undercut the gener- 
eke ae of results. With these assumptions in 
hand, we can now focus our attention on the structural 
configurations commonly found in organizations. 


Types of Organizational Structures 


There are several basic organizational forms em- 
ployed in the development of administrative sys- 
tems. The first is a serial structure, a form often found 
in organizations. In a traditional serial structure, 
pictured in Figure 2, the first component must cor- 
rectly process a. policy initiative before sending it on 
to the’next component. To be effective, policy must 
successfully pass through each of these components. 
The result is that in order for the system as a whole to 
fail, it is only necessary for one of the components in 
series to fail. If any one component were to fail to 
pass the policy to the next unit, then all the compo- 
nents that followed it would be unable to act, and the 
policy could not get through the system. 

Another possible Relectric form is the estab- 
lishment of parallel linkages between components. In 
a parallel structure, such as the one illustrated in 
Figure 2, a policy may pass through any one of the 
components in order to get to the implementation 
stage. It is different from the serial structure inasmuch 
as even if one or more units fail to pass the policy along, 
it may still be able to make it through the system. The 
end result is that for a policy to fail to get through this 
type of system, all components must fail. 

One variation of this structural form is the k-out- 
of-m unit network. In certain cases, we require that a 
certain number, k, of the m units in an active parallel 
redundant system must work for the system to be 
successful. One example of this type of system might 
be the requirement that at least two of the space 
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shuttle’s four major computers be on-line for launch. 
An organizational application of this system would 
be an agency director’s decision rule not to imple- 
ment any policy that a majority of the staff cannot 
agree upon (k = = + 1). 

There are two special cases of the k-out-of-m unit 
network which merit attention. The first instance is 
where k = 1, in which case we are back to a simple 
parallel system. The second case is where k = m, 
which effectively reduces the structure to a serial 
system. (See Appendix for proof.) In the latter case, 
although the network is configured as an active 
parallel system, in terms of reliability it is behaving as 
a serial structure. To differentiate between this type 
of system and a traditional serial network, we will 
classify this type of structure as a serially independent 
system. This name signifies that while the system is 
essentially a serial one, its components operate com- 
pletely independently from each other. 

In an organizational context, an important distinc- 
tion between a serially independent system and the 
traditional serial structure is the difference in process- 
ing time. In a traditional serial system, the first 
component must process the information, then pass 
it on to the next component for processing. This 
continues until all the components have 
the information. The total processing time of the 
system is the sum of processing times for each 
component RE factor to account for transmis- 
sion delay een units. In contrast, the serially 
independent system allows all components to oper- 
ate simultaneously. The time needed for the serially 
independent system to complete its task is simply the 
time it takes the slowest component to finis 
operations. So while both structures yield the same 
level of reliability, serially independent systems re- 
quire less processing time. 

Larger organizations often utilize combinations of 
ap tang ont eee pha Two examples of 
this-can be seen in Fi 
there are several 
a serial fashion. A parallel-series configuration is the 
result of several serial substructures combined into a 
larger parallel network. As these two examples illus- 
trate, most large and complex structures can be decom-. 
posed into smaller units for easier analysis. 


THE ADVANTAGE OF PARALLEL 
SYSTEMS IN A TWO-STATE WORLD 


Components aligned in a series configuration are 
perhaps the easiest systems to analyze, as well as the 
most commonly encountered. As I noted earlier, in 
order for the system as a whole to fail, only one of the 
components in series has to fail. Defining the proba- 


bility of failure for component i as f,, a mathematical 
statement of the ity of a serial system with m 
components would be 


Ry = I] Q-f). (1) 


rm] 
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FIGURE 3 


Combinations of Structures with m Units in Series 
and n Units in Parallel 





We can see that two factors determine the reliability 
of a series system: component reliability and the 
number of components in the system. In order to 
increase the reliability of this type of system, one 
must either increase the reliability of the components 
or decrease the total number of components em- 
ployed. As illustrated in Figure 4, marginal gains in 
system reliability from increasing component perfor- 
mance decrease as component reliability increases. 
Because the costs of increasing component reliability 
often rise exponentially, it is more effective in many 
cases to reduce the total number of components in 
series to reach reliability goals. 

Perhaps the most common means of increasing 
reliability in a two-state world is to add parallel 
components to a system. It is assumed that all 
branches are active and that a signal needs to pass 
through only one branch to be successfully transmit- 
ted. Since it is assumed that all branches must fail in 

- order for the system to fail, the reliability function for 
a parallel system with n components is simply 


Reo = 1T] f 


Figure 7 illustrates the relationship between compo- 
nent relfability, the number of parallel elements, and 
overall system reliability. In this case, we see that the 
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Number of Components In Series 


marginal gains from adding parallel channels de- 
crease as the number of parallel components in- 
creases. 

In comparing Figures 4 and 5, the attractiveness of 
parallel systems in a two-state world is clear. Holding 
component reliability constant, the addition of redun- 
dancy in a parallel on will raise the reliability of 
the overall system, while creating serial redundancies 
decreases total system reliability. It is’ not surprising, 
therefore, that many scholars in this area have 
spurned serial systems ‘and focused, instead, on 

el linkages when discussing this issue. Press- 
man and Wilda (1973) have criticized the exist- 
ence of “multiple clearance points” (a serial system) 
for an implementive decision because it reduces the 

likelihood. that ány policy can ever be executed. 
Landau (1969) directs the same logic against “stream- 
lined” serial structures, claiming that such systems 
are more susceptible to failure than those with paral- 
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lel redundancies. As a result, the major policy pre- 
scription of the work of Landau (1969, 1973, 1991) and 
others (Bendor 1985; Lerner 1986) has been to empha- 
size the use of parallel linkages in order to create 
more reliable organizations. 

However, if it is true that serial systems are gener- 
ally less reliable, why are such structures ever 
adopted by organizations? To answer this question 
fully, we must go beyond the two-state world to 
allow for multiple forms of error. 


TYPE I AND TYPE I ERRORS IN AN 
ADMINISTRATIVE SETTING 


The Advantages of Serial Systems in a 
Three-State World 


As we have seen in the two-state world, serial struc- 
tures are.less reliable than others of comparable size. 
Nonetheless, it is clear that this structural form has 
been employed repeatedly in the development of 
bureaucracies. The reason this type of organizational 
structure has survived, I will suggest, is that it is 
valuable when we must design systems to accommo- 
date multiple types of error. I previously assumed 
that there existed only two states for every oe 
nent: good (operating) and failed (not operating). I 
shall now elaborate a theory of organizational reliabil- 
ity that allows for the existence of both type I and 
type II errors. 

In general, a series structure is better suited to stop 
type I errors from occurring: Since the null hypothe- 
sis is that the agency should not take any action, if 
any component chooses to pass the proposed policy 
through its part of the system, then it is rejecting the 
null hypothesis. For any policy to pass through a 
serial successfully, all units must agree to pass 
it along. If rejecting the null hypothesis was actually 
the incorrect decision (a type I error), then all units 
must commit such an error for the serial system as a 
whole to fail. Mathematically, we can identify both 
the probability of a Ld ae Paar occurring in the 


aga (F,) and the ty of the system against 
error (Ra) as ` 
Fa = Ile, 
ra] 
R,=1- [la, 


rm Í 


where a, is the probability of a type I error occurring 
in the i® component and m is the number of compo- 
nents linked in series. 

For an example, consider NASA’s launch decision 
process. We would find that a serial structure is more 
effective in preventing unsafe launches. In order to 
approve an unsafe launch in a serial system, every 
unit must err. The more hurdles are established (via 
increasing numbers of serial components), the harder 
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go ee te ee Pare ene the 
system uno 
With regard to' fl errors, however, series 
structures are less ive. Consider the fact that if 
one unit accepts the null hypothesis of no new action, 
then the policy cannot be passed through the rest of 
the serial system. If accepting the null hypothesis was 
actually incorrect (a type I error), then the whole 
system would have failed. Thus, in order for a type I 
error to occur at the system level, only one compo- 
nent in series must fail in this manner for the 
to fail. The more components added in series, the 
greater the probability that a component will commit 
II error, causing the system to fail (F,). The 
ility of a series structure with regards to type II 
errors (Rg) can be represented as 


Fs=1- []Q-8,) 


1m1 


=" 
Rg a I] (1- Bı) 
1m1 
where 8, is the probability of a type II error occurring 
in the i™ component and m is the number of compo- 
nents linked in series. 

We may also be interested in the overall reliability 
of the system—the likelihood that an agency would 
commit either a type I or type I error. To find this, we 
assume that for a given event at a given time, it is not 
possible for an administrative system to commit both 
a type I and a type II error simultaneously. This 
assumption is not unreasonable. A type I error re- 
i ee while a type I error 

emands that the a postpone any action. An 
organization cannot fate and not act at the same 
time. Consider NASA's decision to launch the shut- 
tle. The space agency can either decide to launch the 
shuttle now (possibly resulting in a type I error) or 
abort the launch ntl another time (possibl ae 
ing in a type Il error). It cannot decide to bo 
and abort at the same time. 

Given this argument, we, can conclude that type I 
and type II errors are, at any point in time, mutually 
exclusive events. Therefore, the probability of either a 
type I or type I error in a serial system can be found 
as 


P(Fa U Fg) = P(Fa) + P(Fg) = 


om (:- fla-an). 


=] t= 


The overall reliability of the serial system is then 
found to be 


Res 1 — P(Fa U Fe) = 


-( fees a-e) 


1m1: i=1 
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Reps = Ta-ay- en 


1m1 


A brief numerical example will demonstrate these 
properties of serial systems. Assume that the NASA 
launch decision structure has two components that 
operate in series, each having the probability of 
committing a type I error a = .10 and the probability 
of committing a type II error 8 = .20. The probability 
that the overall system approves the unsafe launch 
(type I) is Fa = .01, which is much less than either of 
the two components. However, the probability that 
NASA will abort a safe launch (type II) is Fẹ = .36. 
The system as a whole is more likely to commit the 
type I error than either of its elements. The overall 
reliability of the system is found to be R,,, = .63. 

If we concern ourselves only with the system’s 
overall performance, we can find the number of 
elements in series that, for a given level of component 
reliability, will result in the optimal level of reliability. 
The system reliability of a series network consisting 
of m identical and independent components is R,,, = 
(1 — © — a”. Differentiating this equation with 
respect to m and setting the result equal to zero will 
give us the optimal number of components to be 
linked in series in order to maximize the systems 
reliability. This result (derived in the Appendix) is 


i In a 
7 (mam) 
7 ( 2-2 l 
In 
a 


The Disadvantage of Parallel Systems 
in a Three-State World 


As the reader will have realized by now, there is a 
inverse relationship between the reliabilities of series 
and parallel systems. For instance, although series 
structures are ineffective against type I Oa aad 
lel systems are able to reduce the probability of such 
errors occurring. This is because it is necessary for all 
components to fail in this manner for the overall 
system to commit a type II error. Likewise, type I 
errors are increased in such a framework, because it is 
ace n for the incorrect action to 
pions anhel in order to be implemented by 
re anc Therefore, the more independent el 
branches are attached to a structure, the more likely a 
type I error will occur but the less likely a type I error 
will be committed by the 
The mathematical form 
parallel system is 





tion of the reliability of a 


F,=1- [](1-,) 


1m1 
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Ra = I] (1- a) 


im] 


Fg = ITB, 


in] 


Rg=1- Ile: 


Im J 


Res = fla ~a)~ Te. 


i=] 


the example used earlier, let us assume 
that NA of connecting the two units in series, 
NASA links its components together in a parallel 
network. In this case, launch occur if either unit 
recommends it. Now, the probability of launching an 
unsafe mission is greater, Fa = .19; but the probability 
of aborting a good mission is only F, = .04. The 
overall reliability of this system in preventing either 
type of error is much greater than before: Rys = .77 in 
parallel, while R,,, = .63 in series. 

Just as we were able to do earlier for the series 
structure, we can calculate the optimal number of 
identical and independent components linked in par- 
allel. The system reliability of a parallel network 
consisting of n identical and independent co Ope 


nents is Ber = (1 — a)” — pf. Differentiating 

equation with ect to n, and setting the result 
equal to zero give us the optimal number of 
components to be linked in parallel in order to max- 


tmize the system’s reliability. This result (derived in 
the Appendix) is as follows: 


a In B 
rm (saa 5) 
n (82) 
In 
B 


Combinations of Serial and Parallel Systems 


In hypothesis testin os probability of type I and 
type II errors can simultaneously reduced by 
increasing the sample size. Similarly, we can lower 
e ee of types of error occurring in 

by adding additional components to 
the pert sete series and in parallel. 

With regard to multiple errors, we may employ the 
expressions derived earlier to analyze the reliability of 
networks that contain both el and series sub- 
systems. To do this, we must first reduce the overall 
structure into a set of serial and/or parallel sub- 
systems. The various tems are evaluated to 
find the probability of type I and type I failure at this 
level. Each subsystem is then treated as a single 
component in a larger model of the overall structure. 
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Using this system reduction method, we are able to 
find the reliability of more complex administrative 
networks. 

Finding the optimal number of components in a 
mixed structure is more difficult than it was for 
simple series or parallel systems. Consider a com- 
bined system having m components in series and n 
components in parallel. We can raise the overall 
reliability level of the system to a point arbitrarily 
close to 1 by simply increasing the number of com- 
ponents in both series and parallel without bound 
(Barlow and Proschan 1965, 187). However, given a 
fixed number of components in either series or par- 
allel, we can find the optimal number of components 
needed in the other dimension. I shall discuss this for 
both series—parallel and parallel-series systems. 

First, let us consider a series—parallel system hav- 
ing m components in series and n components in 
parallel (as in Figure 4). All components are assumed 
to be identical and independent. Regarding the sys- 
tem only as a series, we find that its overall reliability 
is 


Rep = (1 — Fa)" — 


Next, we must find the probability of type I and type 
II errors in each parallel subsystem. 


Fy =1-(1- a)" 
Fp = p”. 


Combining these equations, we find that the overall 
system reliability of the n x m series-parallel network 
is 


| Rep = (1-8 - = (= oy 


Once we have the equation for the overall reliabil- 
ity of the system and hawe decided whether to fix the 
level of m or n, we can find the optimal number of 
components in the other dimension by differentiating 

with to the variable we seek to opti- 

and setting the result equal to zero. There are a 

number of computer routines available that are also 
capable of solving this type of problem. 

This approach also works for parallel-series sys- 
tems. Figure 5 shows a parallel-series network of n x 
m independent and identical components. Using the 
same method as before, we find the overall system 
reliability of a parallel-series system to be 


Rew- p = (1 - a" - (1 - (1 - By. 


Again, once we have the equation for the overall 
reliability of the system and have decided whether to 
fix the level of m or n, we can find the optimal 
number of components in the other dimension by 
differentiating with respect to the variable we 
seek to optimize and setting the result equal to zero. 
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ALTERING RELIABILITY THROUGH 
SYSTEM LINKAGES AT NASA 


This theoretical approach to structural design can 
now be used to examine the institutional failures at 
NASA that ultimately led to the destruction of the 
Challenger. 1 will show that during the 1970s and 
1980s, NASA altered its o. tional structure in 
order to achieve different ranie goals. I examine 
changes within two specific areas of the NASA’s 

structure that the Rogers Commission mentioned in 
its report on the Challenger accident in 1986. The first 
area of concern involves the organization of NASA’s 

reliability-and-quality-assurance (R&QA) functions. 

The second area involves changes that took place in 
the agency’s launch decision structure. 


Changes Within NASA's Reliability-and- 
Quality-Assurance Function 


Prior to 1961, NASA had no explicit reliability-and- 
quality-assurance function within the agency.® In 

ing to match the Soviet space achievements, 
NASA devoted little of its effort toward preventing 
bad launches (type I error) and used almost all its 
resources trying to launch as often as possible (avoid- 
ing type H error). As a result, the agency's mission 
success rate from 1958 to 1961 was dismal (Weiss 
1971). 

At that point, the Soviet Union seemed to be 
winning the space race, inasmuch as they were able 
to draw attention to their many successes, while the 
United States had experienced a number of visible 
failures.‘ It became clear that the only hope of beating 
the Soviets was for the United States to play down 
the numbers of launches and emphasize mission 
quality. This fact underscored the need for an agen- 
cywide effort to increase type I reliability. Conse- 
quently, NASA administrator James Webb estab- 
lished the first R&QA function within the space 
agency in 1961. 

The R&QA function was initially formed on three 
levels: within headquarters, at the field centers, and 
in the contractors’ plants. As such, it represents a 
classic example of serial redundancy. For a mistake to 
be made by NASA, the error would have to pass all 
through three ch ints undetected. As I have 
noted, system ility with regard to type I error 
increases with each additional serial component. 
Constructing such an organizational structure is 
wholly consistent with the a hele ay s increased con- 
cern over type I reliability at 

Following the success of the Apollo program in the 
1970s, NASA faced less demand a type I reliability 
and more for type II reliability. In the Apollo era, 
NASA’s primary concern was for su achieve- 
ment. The agency had a specific mandate that it knew 
had to be ed at any cost. Having secured victory 
in the race to the moon, NASA faced increasingly 
tighter budget constraints. At the same time, the 
demand from politicians for services continued un- 
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abated. This meant that NASA now had to do more 
with fewer resources available. As a result of the 
changing political and economic landscape, the 
agency focus in the Shuttle era had shifted to the 
efficiency and cost-effectiveness of its policies (Hei- 
mann 1991). 

By demanding that NASA develop more cost- 
effective policies, politicians put the agency under 
greater pressure to pursue type II reliability. As noted 
earlier, type II failure costs are generally associated 
with wasted resources and inefficient behavior. From 
a short-term perspective, then, a concern for type I 
reliability appeared to be more sensible than type I 
reliability.” The greater pressure for efficient space 
policy, therefore, led NASA to allocate more of its 
resources to type II reliability. 

The results of this shift are visible in the changes in 
the R&QA structure since 1970. At the headquarters 
level, there was a consolidation of the R&QA Office 
with the Safety Office to take advantage of economies 
of acale.®° Later in 1973, this office was combined with 
other staff and placed under the associate adminis- 
trator for organization and management.’ Some of 
the R&QA work was integrated with the Office of 
Procurement at this time. Further consolidations oc- 
curred in 1977, and all safety- and reliability-oriented 
functions were transferred to the Office of the Chief 
Engineer. 

Placement of the R&QA function within the Office 
of the Chief Engineer did not promote type I reliabil- 
ity. Documentation from NASA makes it clear that 
while safety and reliability were considered impor- 
tant, they were a secondary function of the chief 
engineer's office (National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration 1983). The efforts of R&QA were also 
hampered by the continual loss of personnel. From 
1970 to 1985, NASA experienced a 31% decline in 
total personnel; but within the total R&QA function, 
this decline was over 62%. As a result, the NASA staff 
allocated to R&QA was just over 5.1% in 1970; in 
1985, it was less than 2.8%.° 

By the end of 1985, the R&QA staff at NASA 
headquarters totalled only 17 people. As Chief Engi- 
neer Silveira stated in an interview, “We were trying 
to use the field center o izations rather than 
having that function here:”” NASA had all but elim- 
inated one of the serial components in its safety and 
reliability-and ity-assurance function. This action 
reduced the probability of NASA’s committing a type 
H-error but increased the chances of experiencing a 
type I failure. 

The R&QA function was not immune to changes at 
the field centers. This level experienced reductions in 
manpower, as well.’ From 1970 to 1985, the three 
major centers for manned space flight (Le., the John- 
son Space Center, Kennedy Space Center, and Mar- 
shall Space Flight Center) cut R&QA personnel by 38, 
54, and 84%, respectively. The heavy cuts at Mar- 
shall, in particular, were understandable, given the 

the center was under to be cost-effective. 
Again, cutting R&QA personnel can be seen as 
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reducing the serial linkages at this level that can serve 
to prevent Type I errors. 

In addition to the personnel reduction, the field 
centers’ ability to supervise the activities of contrac- 
tors was limited in this period. Normally, NASA 
seeks to “penetrate” its contractors to provide an 
adequate check on their work. Aerospace contractors, 
however, generally conduct business with the De- 
partment of Defense, as well as NASA. The Defense 
Department in the 1970s became concerned that too 
many NASA inspectors at the contractors’ plants 
could jeopardize national security and wanted to 
place a cap on the number and scope of their inspec- 
tion activities (Smith 1989, 230-31). Inasmuch as the 
agency was dependent on the Defense Department 
for political support for the shuttle program, NASA 
had little choice but to accept these limitations on the 
plant inspection efforts. 

After the Challenger, NASA’s R&QA function 
changed dramatically. The Ro Commission casti- 
gated the space agency for its “silent safety program” 
and recommended that it revitalize its R&QA func- 
tion. In response, NASA created the Office of Safety, 
Reliability, Maintainability, and Quality Assurance 
(later renamed the Office of Safety and Mission 
Quality). Established as a level 1 organization, this 
office is headed by an associate administrator who 
reports directly to the NASA administrator. Staffing 
for the new headquarters office was immediately 
doubled and has since experienced more than 350% 

over its 1985 level. While NASA personnel 
evels have grown by 10% over the past five years, 
the R&QA function as a whole has increased by 123% 
during that time. As a result, R&QA as a percent of 
total NASA staff is back at 5.6%, similar to its position 
at the time of Apollo 11 in 1969; NASA has made a 
strong and visible effort to restore the serial compo- 
nent at this level. 

Within this office, there exist several divisions, 
such as the Safety Division and the Space Station 
Safety and Product Assurance Division, which for- 
mulate office policy in their respective areas and 
provide some monitoring to ensure compliance. The 
real “teeth” of the office, however, are d in the 
Systems Assessment Division and the Programs As- 
surance Division. In Systems Assessment, top-level 
senior engineers from a wide range of disciplines 
perform independent evaluation of technical problem 
areas and testing of systems readiness. The Programs 
Assurance Division also employs senior engineers to 
identify critical technical problems and to ensure that 
the office’s concerns are properly addressed by the 
program organizations and field centers. Inasmuch as 
eithet of these two units have the ability to stop a 
launch perceived to be unsafe, these two divisions 
work as serially independent linkages within the 
headquarters office. Creating two serial components 
within the larger serial component at headquarters 
increases the organization’s reliability with regard to 
type I errors. 

The R&QA function at the field center level has 
also been resuscitated in the wake of the Challenger 
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failure. Marshall, which had initiated the largest cuts’ 


in this area, has since increased its R&QA personnel 
by 178% over 1985 levels. R&QA staffing levels at the 
Kennedy Space Center and the Johnson Space Center 
have also increased over 1985 levels by 175% and 
56%, respectively. 

The agency has further augmented its R&QA func- 

tion through the development of the NASA Safety 
ing System (NSRS). Run by a contractor with 
no other NASA business, the NSRS provides employ- 
ees with a confidential means of reporting problems 
that they believe have not been properly addressed. 
The system acts as an additional serially independent 
component in the NASA R&QA structure. Officials at 
the Office of Safety and Mission Quality state that 
there have been “no showstoppers” among the re- 
ports received by the NSRS. Furthermore, the prob- 
lems coming through the NSRS have almost always 
been identified by the office first, evidence that their 
administrative structure is doing its job properly. 

It is important to consider these organizational 
changes in the context of three-state reliability theory. 
In Table 1 (Set A), I analyze the various R&QA 
structures first under the assumption that each com- 
ponent has a 15% chance of making type I and type I 
errors. The original Apollo structure had three serial 
units, reducing the change of a type I error to a 
remote .3%. The advantage of the Apollo structure 
can be clearly seen. Even if the individual compo- 
nents are not that reliable with regard to type I error, 
the structure as a whole would guard against such a 
failure. As we noted earlier, the NASA structure in 
the Shuttle era prior to Challenger was effectively 
reduced to a single unit. This shift resulted in a 
dramatic reduction of type II errors and lowered the 
probability of either form of system failure from 
38.9% to 30.0%. The disadvantage is that a type I 
error, such as the Challenger accident, would be far 
more likely, rising in this case from .3% to 15.0%. 
Since then, NASA has made a concerted effort to 
restore the serial structure in R&QA and has even 
added an additional unit through the Office of Safety 
and Mission Quality. Adding the fourth component 
to the serial unit in this cage lowers the probability of 
a type I error to a paltry .1%. 

Some could argue that a change to a more stream- 
lined structure would be acceptable if accompanied 
by an increase in component reliability. This is not 
necessarily the case. In Set B, I allow each component 
to lower its probability of error by a factor of three, 
from 15% to 5%. Under these circumstances, the 
pre-Challenger structure has a 5% chance of commit- 
ting a type I error. The Apollo structure, even with 
less reliable components, had less than a 1% chance 
of committing such an error. This comparison makes 
it clear that these structural changes at NASA were 
consequential. As this analysis has shown, streamlin- 
ing the R&QA function increased the probability that 
a type I failure such as the Challenger accident would 
eventually occur. 
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TABLE 1 


Probabilities of Failure for NASA R&QA 
Structures (all results expressed as a percentage) 


COMPONENTS & 
STRUCTURES 


Component Failure 
- Type | error 
Type Il error 
Apollo Structure 
Type | error 
Type II error 
Overall error 
Shuttle Structure 
Before Challenger 
Type | error 
Type Il error 
Overall error 
After Challenger 
Type | error 
Type ll error 
Overall error 


SETA SET B 


15.0 
15.0 


0.3 
38.6 
38.9 


15.0 
15.0 
30.0 


0.1 
47.8 
47.8 


Note. A Type I error for NASA would be a decision to launch an unsafe 
mission. A Type II error would be a decison to abort a techmically sound 
misson. 


The figures for component reliability, as well as the celculahons which 
follow, are not dertved estimates but rather they are assump- 
tions made for the purpose of ihusiration. 





Changes in the Launch Decision Structure 


At the same time that the R&QA function at NASA 
was e Ene EN modifications, important 
changes in the launch decision process also occurred 
that exacerbated the problem of type I reliability at 
NASA. I shall examine both the development and the 
impact of structural changes in the launch decision 
process prior to the Challenger. 

Figure 6 illustrates NASA's official launch decision 
structure. Designed originally in the Apollo era to 
limit type I errors, the sania narra 
serial components. Although the field centers are 
configured as parallel units in the diagram, this level 
of the structure actually operates as a serially inde- 
pendent system. The reason for this is that the 
operating rule at the preflight review is that if any 
center reports it is unready to fly, the mission is 
aborted. This is an example of a k-out-of-m network, 
where k = m. While most of this structure remained 
intact throughout the shuttle program, critical 
changes occurred at the Marshall Space Flight Center. 

Marshall has responsibility for aspects of the 
shuttle program; the main engines, the external tank, 
and the solid rocket boosters. At the center, there is a 
project manager and staff assigned to each section of 
the program. Before a launch, contractors for each 
element in the shuttle must certify in writing that 
their components have been examined and are ready 
to fly the specified mission. After this step, the 
Marshall staff responsible for that segment of the 
program must also verify that it is safe to fly under 
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FIGURE wù 


‘these conditions. This process is illustrated in Figure 
Z: 

This structure works well at preventing type I 
failures, but it is not as effective with regard to i 
errors. Assume for a moment that the probability of 
each component in this system committing a I 
error is 5% and the chance of a type IJ error is 15%." 
In such a case, each subsystem (solid rocket boosters, 
main engine, and external tank) has only a .25% 
chance of committing a type I failure; but a 27.75% 
chance of allowing a type II error. The probability that 
the center as a whole would be responsible for any 
type II launch failure is 62%. 

This is certainly not good news for Marshall, which 
was under a great deal of to operate cost- 
effectively. The center had beck slated for shutdown 
following the completion of Apollo. As former NASA 
administrator James Fletcher told his successor, 
“Closing Marshall has been on the Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget’s agenda ever since I came to NASA 
in 1971” (Smith 1989, 84). To prevent this from 
occurring, NASA headquarters sent several high- 
visibility projects, such as the Space Telescope and 
the shuttle’s solid rocket motors, to Marshall. Despite 
these efforts, Marshall was still threatened with large 
reductions in personnel and other resources follow- 
ing Apollo. 

This pressure became even more intense as the 
shuttle neared operational status. In 1978, the OMB 
had expressed to NASA that it wished to impose 
major cuts at Marshall. Although NASA suggested 
“new roles” for the center, OMB officials made it 
clear they were not interested. While NASA as an 
institution faced strong pressure to run its operations 
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cost-effectively, Marshall felt this demand more in- 
tensely. Consequently, managers at the center 
sought to increase their type II reliability, so as not 
have a launch stopped on account of a Marshall part 
(McConnell 1987, 109, 112). 

To achieve this objective, Marshall Center director 
William Lucas unofficially changed the organizational 
structure from a serial system to a parallel one (Figure 
8). If either the contractor or the Marshall staff stated 
that a launch was justifiable, Lucas would insist that 


FIGURE 7 
Official Structure of Flight Readiness Review at the 
Marshall Space Flight Center 


Onto Pre-Flight Readiness Review 
(Level 2 Review) 
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FIGURE & 
An Unofficlal Change in the Structure of the Flight Readiness Review at the Marshall Space Flight Center 


Onto Pre-Filght Readiness Review 
(Level 2 Review) 


all parties agree to forward the necessary paperwork. 
Through his personal supervision of the launch deci- 
sion process and his domineering style of manage- 
ment, Lucas was able to ensure that this unofficial 
structure prevailed. 

Following the investigation of the Challenger acci- 
dent, it was widely publicized that Marshall solid 
rocket booster managers had coerced engineers at 
Morton Thiokol into a g to a launch they op- 
posed. Such pressure, however, has worked in both 
directions. In January 1985, solid rocket booster man- 
ager Larry Mulloy sent an urgent memo to Thiokol 
concerning O-ring erosion. A week later, in the 
review for shuttle mission 51-D, Thiokol’s launch 
decision was to “accept risk” (Presidential Commis- 
sion on the Space Shuttle Challenger Accident 1986, 
vol. 1). Once this opinion was expressed, the ability 
of the Marshall staff to stop the launch was extremely 
limited. In sum, the launch decision structure at 
Marshall had been transformed from a serial system, 
which would require both parties to authorize the 
flight readiness of the equipment, into a parallel 
structure needing only one component to approve 
the launch. 

This structural shift had a profound impact on the 
reliability of the launch decision process at Marshall. 
Table 2 (Set C) contrasts the organizational angles 
of each system, assuming once again, that ea 
component commits type I and type Il errors with a 
probability of .05 and .15, respectively. The new 
parallel structure reduces the probability that any 
subsystem will commit a type II error from 27.75% to 
2.25%. Curtailing this form of error was completely 
consistent with Marshall’s requirements at the time. 
The converse is that the probability of a type I failure 
in each 
probability that at least one subsystem at the Marshall 
DI Ce come a ype acre rose Om .75% to 
26.49% under the new 

As noted, NASA ha changed its emphasis from 
type I to type II reliability. To consider the impact of 
this transformation, Table 2 (Set D) com the two 
structures with the component probabilities of type I 


and type I errors reversed. Even when biased toward : 


type II reliability, the serial decision structure is able 
to keep type I error rates at a low 2.25% in each 


tem increases from .25% to 9.75%. The, 
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subsystem. In contrast, the new parallel organization 
increases this failure rate to 27.75%. The 


serial structure clearly limits the possibility that such 
organizational changes would lead to fatal type I 
mistakes, a feature that is lost in the unofficial launch 
process. In light of this analysis, perhaps the most 
surprising aspect of the Challenger accident was that it 
did not happen earlier. 

Since then, the launch decision process at Marshall 
has been restored to its ious status. In addition, 
the Office of Safety and Mission Quality has been 
given a direct voice in the launch decision at the flight 
readiness review. This office now has the authority to 
stop any launch that it believes is unsafe, linking it to 
the system in a serially independent manner. This 
authority has been ex on previous launch 
attempts when the office was concerned with hydro- 
gen leaks on the shuttle, defective door lug-bolts, and 
other technical problems. On the whole, the launch 
decision system is now structured to be more protec- 


tive a I failures and prevent another mis- 
hap ie the Gaatlenger 


Probabilities of Failure for Marshall Launch 
Decision Structures (all results expressed as a 
percentage) 

SET C SET D 


COMPONENTS & TYPE TYPE TYPE TYPE 
STRUCTURES I H I u 


Component Fallure 6.0 15.0 150 5.0 
Serial Structure 








0.25 
0.75 


27.76 
62.29 


2.25 
6.60 


9.75 
26.49 


Subsystem Fallure 
Center Fallure 


Parallel Structure ` 
Subsystem Fallure 9.75 225 27.75 0.25 
Center Fallure 26.49 660 62.29 0.75 


Note: A Type I error for NASA would be a decison to launch an unsafe 
„mismon. A Type I error would be a decison to abort a techracally sound 
-mussion. l 
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CONCLUSION 


Several conclusions can be drawn at this point. First, 
organizational structure can have an important im- 
pact on administrative reliability. I have demon- 
strated, both in theory and for the case of NASA, that 
changes in the number and alignment of administra- 
tive components alters the probability that an agency 
would commit either a type I or type I error. Perhaps 
most interesting is the fact that NASA changed its 
institutional configuration to appease both the tradi- 
tional and the Landau schools of thought in public 
administration, yet both decisions contributed to the 
biggest failure in NASA history. With regard to its 
reliability-and-quality-assurance function, NASA fol- 
lowed the traditional public administration prescrip- 
tion by eliminating redundancies and streamlining its 
organizational system. At the same time, the space 
agency also heeded the advice of Landau by creating 
parallel linkages in the launch decision structure. As 
I have shown, however, both those decisions were 
incorrect and contributed to the destruction of the 
Challenger. 

While recognizing its limitations, we should not be 
overly critical of the work in this field by Landau and 
his colleagues. It is clear that Landau’s major objec- 
tive at the time was to respond those in the discipline 
who emphasized efficiency over the pursuit of reli- 
ability. As such, his work was path-breaking; and his 
focus on two-state (operating/failed) devices was un- 
derstandable. As I have shown here, however, the 
three-state’ world gives us a theoretically richer and 
more empirically useful framework for evaluating 
organizational reliability. Expanding this subject to 
allow for multiple types of error is an important step 
toward a more general theory of organizational reli- 
ability and agency behavior. 

Using this theoretical framework, it is also clear 
that the agency’s choice of structure can provide 
insights on its priorities. The NASA case is particu- 
larly illustrative of this point. In the Apollo era, the 
agency pursued type I reliability more than type I. 
To do this, they developed a large serial structures in 
both the reliability-and-quality-assurance function 
and in the launch decision process. Over time, there 
was greater demand for type I reliability, which was 
met through a series of structural changes in the 
agency. The intense criticism following the Challenger 
led NASA to radically shift its structure to a system 
that was even more effective against type I errors. 
That structural changes mirrored the shifting de- 
mands for each form of reliability does not surprise 
us. As Alfred Chandler, the eminent management 
historian, once put it, structure follows strategy 
(Chandler 1962). By looking at the structural modifi- 
cations within an agency and understanding how 
these changes influence organizational reliability, we 
can gain some insight into the agency’s true prefer- 
ences and priorities with regard to different types of 
reliability 
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do not know the exact values of component reliability 
for both types of error. In the theoretical section, I 
assumed that the reliability of each component was 
known. When analyzing NASA, however, I was still 
able to apply these principles.by making some rea- 
sonable assumptions about the reliability of the com- 
ponents: More generally, when circumstances dictate 
greater effort toward one form of reliability, we can 
use these principles to develop a set of structures that 
are relatively better at minimizing the error of con- 
cern. The theory can also be used to recognize poten- 
tial weak points in more complex organizations and 
allow us to reinforce them with regard to the partic- 
ular error of concern. 

Explicitly incorporating multiple forms of error in 
our analysis will open up new avenues in the public 
administration research agenda. For example, more 
work could be done on the study of agency incentives 
to pursue different forms of reliability. This work 
helps us to understand how agencies may adjust their 
structural design to meet the demands for different 
forms of' reliability. The question of why agencies 
make the choices they do is one that would be’ of 
great interest to political scientists. As Moe (1990) 
notes, structural choice is, at heart, a political issue. 
This is particularly true when we recognize that 
agencies, endowed with limited resources, must 
make trade-offs between each form of reliability. 
These choices have political consequences and are 
influenced by political factors. 

Further research could also be done comparing 
component and systems reliability. Till now, the 
focus has been on the system as a whole, not the 
individual components. Concentrating on compo- 
nent issues raises a whole new set of questions. What 
factors affect component reliability? To what extent is 
component reliability influenced by the strategic be- 
havior of agents? To what extent can and should 
agencies pursue reliability objectives through in- 
creased component reliability, rather than through 
structural changes? Answering these questions will 
also contribute to the development of a more general 
theory of organizational reliability and agency behav- 
ior. 

In the end, we must recognize that a theory of 
organizational reliability is not sufficient to eliminate 
risks altogether. Space exploration is still a risky 
business—it always has been and always will be. The 
men and women who have gone into space under- 
stood these risks. Even with the technological ad- 
vances resulting from Project Apollo and the organi- 
zational changes after the Challenger, there remains a 
large element of danger in manned space flight. 
According to a report by the Office of Technology 
Assessment in April 1990, there is a 50% chance of 
losing another orbiter over the next 34 missions. 
Understanding organizational reliability cannot elim- 
inate these risks altogether, but it can help to ensure 
that NASA’s next technical problem is not com- 
pounded by managerial mistakes. 


Understanding the Challenger Disaster 


APPENDIX 


Proof That a k-out-of-m Unit Network Reduces to- 
Serial System Where k = m 

Since the success/failure of each of the m units can be 
modeled as a Bernouilli , we can use the 
binomial distribution to describe the system reliability 
for a k-out-of-m unit network. Letting f represent the 
probability of failure for each independent unit, the 
overall reliability of a k-out-of-m unit network may be 
represented mathematically as 


= (m 
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When k = m, this expression reduces to 
m 

Ron = (TC -A 
which further reduces to R = 
expression is equivalent E ipa 1, which repre- 


sents the reliability of a system in a two-state 
world. 


Series Systems Optimization 


The system reliability of a series network consisting ` 


of m identical and independent components is R, = 
(1 — p)™ — a™. Differentiating this tion with 
respect to m and setting the result equal ta zero will 
inked in the optimal number of components to be 

in series in order to’ maximize the system's 
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Parallel System Optimization 


The system reliability of a parallel network consisting 
of n identical and independent components is R, = 
(1 — a)” — A. Differentiating this tion with 
raped to nana wetting theses equal i 
ve us the optimal number of components to 
linked in parallel in order to maximize the sys- 
tem’s reliability: 
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jum Granato, Tom Hammond, Paula Kearns, Jack Knight, Jack 
Knott, and Bill 
1. A three-state evice is a unit that can be described as 


eaea eet as well. While this is true, the focus 

chai y a been on the analysis and 
aeri e a result, it is the norm to refer to multiple 
error units as three-state devices. 


2. While it 1s later relaxed, making this assumption is not, 


make it possible to generate statistically sound estimates of 
reHlability. 


component 
3. The -and. ty-assurance function at NASA 
refers to those and individuals 


with agency oversight on matters of 
function is not limited to a single office and has undergone a 
number of changes over time. 

4. The Soviets’ control over the media allowed them to 
limit their coverage to the successful flights. In contrast, the 
United States’ first attempt to launch a satellite was a 
E The United States learned from this 

and tried to minimize coverage in 
ee activities. Such news can be kept a com- 
plete secret in our society, however, and the continued . 
contrast between Soviet success and American falute had a 
political impact at home and abroed. 

5. It may well be that considering the policy over a longer 
time horizon would demonstrate the cost-effecttveness of 


space agency's 
havior was irrational. If the political environment of the 
agency is factored in, the policy outcomes may seem unde- 
sirable; but they are not irrational from the agency's perspec- 
tive (Heimann 1990, 1991). 

6. While these two offices had overlapping responsibility, 
the Reliability and Quality Assurance Office was 
concerned with hardware and technological issues, while the 
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Office focused on human factors and included respon- 


sibility for worker safety procedures. 

7. S February 6, 1973, “Establish- 
ment of Office of Safety and Reliability Assur- 
ance,” NASA History Office Library. 

8. Figures on man 


9. Mark Tapscott, “Cuts Hurt NASA’s Safety,” Washing- 
ton Times, 5 March 1986. 

10. Directors at each center have traditionally been given 

and funding for under 


flexibility to set R&eQA 
their control. Before the 7 R&QA at head- 
quarters could make tions about center staffing, 


but had no direct control over this process so as to reinforce 
the Independent nature of the field center unit. 

11. This assumption would be consistent with the beef 
that NASA is generally risk-averse with regard to I error. 
As noted earlier, however, increasing type I often 
raises the likelihood that a type II error could occur. 

12. News Release, 5 March 1974, no. 74-31, NASA History 
Office Library. 

13. Memorandum, assistant associate administrator for 
ee So rote 


teen , September 7, 1978, “Institutional As- 
sessment Presentation to OMB,” NASA History Office Li- 
brary. 
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test two theories of the political processes of trade unions. The first argues that wage moderation 
depends on a centralized labor movement. The second contends that, institutional conditions 
permitting, unions’ coordination of bargaining strategies is sufficient. Coordination is most likely 
to be achieved when there are small number of unions that do not compete for members, that is, when 
union monopoly is high. Important empirical anomalies may be resolved by analyzing the effects of 
union centralization and monopoly separately, rather than combining them into a composite index of 


corporatism. Reanalyzing comparative data from Organization of Economic 


and 


Development countries between 1963 and 1985 largely corroborates the hypothesis that monopoly is 
more important than either centralization or composite indices of corporatism for national economic 


performance. The conceptual rationale underlying indices of corporatism should be reexamined. 


senate literature in political science and polit- 

ical economy demonstrates a statistical associa- 

tion between aspects of union structure and 
measures of national economic performance (Alva- 
rez, Garrett, and Lange 1991; Armin, 1987; Bean, 
Layard, and Nickell 1986; Blaas 1982; Bruno and 
Sachs 1985; Calmfors and Driffill 1988; Cameron 1984; 
Crouch 1985; Garrett and Lange 1986; Hicks 1988, 
ae and Garrett 1985; Lutz 1981; McCallum 1986; 
Marks 1986; Newell and Symons 1987; Soskice 1990; 
Wallerstein 1990). The intuition motivating these 
studies is that while many factors must explain the 
substantial variations in macroeconomic rmance 
characterizing the advanced industrial countries in 
recent decades, some union movements have been 
able to achieve greater wage restraint than others, 
restraint that in turn has facilitated greater price 
stability and lower unemployment rates. Summariz- 
ing much of the literature, Bruno and Sachs hold that 
the “real wage moderation” characteristic of corpo- 
ratist union movements “is the key to achieving low 
inflation and low unemployment after a supply 
shock” such as the sh associated with the oil 
price increases in the 1970s (1985, 217). 

Despite impressive statistical success, this line of 
inquiry has typically failed to elucidate either the 
underlying, micro processes and dynamics within 
trade union movements that contribute to better 
macroeconomic outcomes or, conversely, those that 
impair them.’ Instead, statistical analyses have con- 
centrated on the macro structural causes of variations 
in national economic performance. This has gener- 
ated controversy about patterns of associations 
among variables, without according great attention to 

g the mechanisms underlying such patterns. 
The behavior of trade unions has been undertheo- 
rized. 

I shall test two theories of the political processes of 
trade unions: (1) that wage modershon results only 
with the centralization of the labor movement and (2) 
that wage moderation may occur without centraliza- 


ded institutional conditions facilitate the 
tion of bargaining strategies among unions. 
Coordination is most likely to be achieved when there 
are small number of unions that do not compete for 
members, that is, when union monopoly is high. Im- 
portant empirical anomalies may be resolved by an- 
alyzing the effects of union centralization separately 
from those of monopoly, rather than combining them 
in a composite index of corporatism. Reanalyzing 
comparative data for tion of Economic Co- 
ordination and Development (OECD) countries be- 


tion 


‘tween 1963 and 1985 largely corroborates the hypoth- 


.economy of advanced 


esis that union monopoly is a more important 
explanatory variable for national economic perfor- 
mance than union centralization and that it is more 
important than indices of corporatism. These find- 
ings suggest that the conceptual rationale underlying 
such indices should be reexamined. 
a shall lay out two competing theories of the polit- 
Siete of trade unions, then show that distin- 
pact of centralization from monopoly 
improves our Hinderstanding of the contemporary 
German and Swedish cases. I then discuss implica- 
tions for the concept of corporatism and test the 
explanatory importance of union centralization and 
monopoly systematically against each other and 
against composite indices of co tism in a cross- 
national statistical analysis. y, I consider impli- 
cations of the findings. 


THEORIES OF THE POLITICAL 
PROCESSES OF TRADE UNIONS 


research on the political 
trial democracies are two 
competing models of the political processes charac- 
terizing trade unions: one associated with a focus on 
union aucracy, the other, with the public goods 
approach to union behavior. These entail fundamen- 
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tally different theories of how labor’s structural at- 
tributes affect its organizational behavior and, ulti- 
mately, the national economy. 

A distinguished tradition of research rooted mainly 
in the discipline of E A depicts unions as 
undemocratic, bureaucratically insular oligarchies, 
whose decision making reflects the interests of lead- 
ers rather than the led (see Lipset, Trow, and Cole- 
man 1956; Michels 1962; see the review in Golden 
1992). According to this line of argument, corporatist 
success in improving a country’s economic perfor- 
mance is driven by national union officials, who, in 
Sa ules to a combination of government pressure 
and cajoling, underwrite wage agreements that fail to 
reflect the preferences of the average union member. 
This view depicts rank-and-file workers as viscerally 
inclined to resist wage moderation but unable to do 
so, at least for the moment, because of a national 
union leadership that has successfully insulated itself 
from the claims of its members. Illustrating this line 
of work, Pizzorno (1978) and Panitch (1981) argue 
that national corporatist structures (which institution- 
alize what Pizzorno labels the “political exchanges” 
that link elites representing labor and capital to the 
government) face chronic instability in the form of 
rank-and-file wage revolt and grass-roots rebellions. 

This account thus seizes on the formal centraliza- 
tion of authority within ized labor as the con- 
ceptually central structural attribute determining 
union behavior and directing its impact on the na- 
tional economy. It suggests that the size and scope of 
an economywide labor movement allow for greater 
internal centralization of authority. If it were not for 
that, workers would pursue their true interest, open 
conflict with capital. 

An alternative formulation of labor's political pro- 
cesses is offered by studies that stress the collective 
action problems affecting union movements (Lange 
1984; Wallerstein 1990). It may or may not be rational 
for workers to engage in wage militancy; but even 
when it is in the interest of workers to restrain 
militancy, they may find they are unable to do- so. 
Cooperation among workers and among unions may 
be difficult to achieve because of free-riding prob- 
lems. Even if workers collectively prefer to hold 
down wage militancy, it is in no individual worker's 
interest to do so, since individual restraint in a 
context of generalized wage militancy makes the 
individual relatively that much worse off. It is thus 
necessary to solve labor's collective action problem in 
order to ease rivalries and enforce cooperation among 
workers. 

In contrast with the first view, the latter argument 
suggests that coordination among unions may effec- 
tively achieve wage moderation, even in the absence 
of centralization. Indeed, the whole idea that interac- 
tions among unions should be thought of as an 
iterated game undermines the rationale for focusing 
on centralization. Centralization speaks to the extent 
to which confederal offices are able to vet wage 
demands, sanction strike action, and generally dis- 
perse union resources. But within union movements 


in democratic societies, the authority that comes with 
such instruments of ostensibly coercive control is 
ultimately voluntary, resting as it does on the ongo- 
ing decisions by subordinate union actors to acqui- 
esce to it. Democratic trade unionism almost every- 
where entails the autonomy of union bodies to 
coalesce or secede as they choose. Ultimately, there- 
fore, the authority of central confederations consists 
in the ability (perhaps) to withhold strike funds and 
the threat (sometimes) to expel a disobedient union. 
Certainly, however, where large unions are con- 
cerned, a confederation has an interest more or less 
equal to the union’s in seeing the latter's affiliation 
continue, since expulsion would jeo the con- 
federation’s own representative position. The author- 
ity of central confederations over their affiliates, es- 
pecially their largest affiliates, is thus inevitably likely 
to rest more on bargaining and agreement among the 
parties than on any coercive capacity the confedera- 
tion may appear to exercise. Institutional arrange- 
ments mising centralization among unions are 
ultimately rarely enforceable. 

Instead, the logic of a PE account sug- 
gests that the abilities ot multiple unions to coordi- 
nate their ining behavior is likely to rest on two 
factors, both captured by the concept of union mo- 
nopoly, or what is called concentration by industrial 
relations specialists. These are the number of nation- 
al-level actors involved in the wage-setting process 
on the union side and the degree of competition 
likely to characterize relations among them. The first 
indicates the likelihood that labor overcomes internal 
coordination problems; the second, the likelihood 
that it resolves internal distributional conflicts. 


Coordination Problems 


The collective action literature has demonstrated con- 
sistently that coordination problems, such as prison- 
er's dilemmas, are more easily overcome when fewer 
actors are involved (see Olson 1965). A useful anal- 
ogy for present purposes is Bowman's (1982) analysis 
of how numbers influence the ability of groups of 
firms to engage in cartellike pricing behavior. (The 
reader is asked to make the appropriate translation to 
the phenomenon of wage setting among unions.) 


As the number of firms in the industry increases, the 
likelihood that they will successfully te without 
` outside intervention decreases. This is true for several 
reasons. First, as the number of actors increases, the 
costs of coming to an agreement on a collusive strategy 
will increase... Second, an increase in numbers in- 
creases the difficulty of transmitting and interpreting the 
information upon which the cooperative effort de- 
ape ory bay a a id 
ood that the industry will contain a “maverick” firm 
determined to torpedo any effort to maintain price sta- 
bility for ideological or psychological reasons. Fourth, 
individual firm size held constant, as the number of 
sellers increase, the impact of each firm’s choice of 
strategies on the total outcome is diminished, tending to 
render the detection of non-cooperative behavior more 
difficult. . . . This will also mean that firms will cease to 
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recognize their interdependency and will select their 
strategy according to non-strategic criteria, that is, they 
will reduce prices simply because it is the rational thing 
to do. (p. 583) 


Union movements confront similar problems in wage 
setting. Where small numbers are involved, unions 
can monitor and assess their own and each other's 
behavior. Fewer numbers eases their coordination 
problems in moderating wage demands, thereby re- 
ducing inflationary pressures and maintaining em- 
ployment. 


Distributional Conflicts 


Not all union problems are sim sal coordination prob- 
lems that can be eased by reducing the number of 
actors involved. Inter- and intraunion relations are 
also characterized by genuine conflicts of interest. 
The underlying dynamic is competition for members, 
which provides a strong incentive for unions to try to 
maximize their wage gains in order to retain members 
A to attract them away from competitors. Demarcat- 
nonoverlapping union territories eases such dis- 
tional sel ed At the same time, fewer and 
(ceteris paribus) larger unions set wage rates for 
groups of workers. This depresses the visibility 
an tional i ce for workers of wa 
relativities, which have, in turn, typically been impli- 
cated in the generation of patterns of “leapfrogging” 
among unions. When unions do not compete for 
members, they have fewer incentives to engage in 
wage militancy. 

Thus, there are good reasons to believe that where 
unions are few in number and do not compete for 
members (i.e., where union monopoly is high), they 
will be better able to coordinate their wage behavior 
in ways ultimately beneficial to the national econ- 
omy. 


TWO EMPIRICAL PUZZLES 


The breakdown of centralized collective bargaining in 
Sweden in the 1980s and the relative success of 
German wage restraint in the 1970s illustrate the 
importance of distin ing the putative impact of 
union centralization monopoly. Without such a 
distinction, outcomes in these cases remain anoma- 
lous. 

Swedish agree that the industrial relations 
system consolidated in the 1950s broke down irre- 
versibly over the cqurse of the 1980s. The first breach 
in what had until then been considered an extremely 
centralized blue-collar confederation, the Landsor- 

tionen i Sverige (LO), came in 1983-84, when 

iness successfully concluded a separate agree- 
ment with the LO’s metalworkers’ union (Lash 1985). 
Although peak-level bargaining resumed temporarily 
in the years following, it had been ently 
eclipsed by 1990, as signaled by the decision of the 
leading employers’ association, Svenska Arbetsgi- 
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varefSreningen, to dismantle its own bargaining unit 
and to leave individual employers to bargain as they 
chose (Pontusson 1992). 

On the face of it, this sounds like a straightforward 
collapse of the binding authority exercised by Swe- 
den’s largest confederation, the LO. But the impetus 
for these changes in relations among various unions 
affiliated with the LO came from outside the LO 
altogether; it came from competing confederations.” 
The 1960s and 1970s had witnessed considerable 
growth of Sweden’s two major white-collar unions, 
Sveriges Akademikevs Central Organisation (SACO) 
and the Tjänstemännens Centralorganisationen 
(TCO). Whereas the TCO continued into the 1980s to 
follow the LO’s lead in formulating wage demands, 
even as the former’s membership increased to the 
equivalent of 75% of the latter’s in its private-sector 
unions, the SACO had already initiated separate 
bargaining in the mid-1960s. According to various 
accounts it was heightened competition between the 
unions affiliated with the LO and its white-collar 
competitors (especially between public- and private- 
sector unions) that debilitated the LO’s authority 
within the Swedish labor movement (Ahlén 1989; 
Lash 1985; Pontusson 1992; Swenson 1992). The col- 
lapse of formal centralization, in short, was engen- 
dered by the preceding loss of the LO’s monopoly 
position in representing employee interests. As a 
result, [the] LO has lost whatever capacity it may 
ever have had to implement a standard wage rate 
policy throughout the labor market just by coordinat- 
ing the wage ining of its own affiliates” and 
today is torn by “inter-union wage rivalry” (Martin 
1991: 22). Moreover, in important ways, the ostensi- 
ble centralization of union authority within the LO 
had always been fundamentally voluntary (see the 
evidence presented on pp. 31-32). For instance, con- 
stituent unions had to renew on an annual basis their 
agreement allowing the LO to negotiate wages for 
them. As a consequence, as Martin notes, the “LO 
can only play a role in wage PE Al that its 
affiliates agree that it should’ Although the 
Swedish union movement is Bey ranked as 
among the OECD’s most centralized, centralization 
there was hardly self-fulfilling or self-binding (see 
Elster 1984, sec. 2). 

The Swedish story illustrates one possible outcome 
of a discrepancy between centralization and monop- 
oly. A growing divarication between the degree of 

ntattve monopoly achieved by central organi- 
zations and the extent of their authority resulted in 
the eventual collapse of central authority. By all 
accounts highly centralized until the late 1980s (it was 
among the most centralized of European union con- 
federations), fissures in the LO’s monopoly position 
had emerged two decades earlier (see Golden, Lange, 
and Wallerstein 1992, tbl. 6 and fig. 7). These even- 
tually proved responsible for the breakdown of for- 
mally centralized bargaining altogether. 

Structural anomalies in the institutional landscape 
of organized labor also characterize the German case. 
The demise of the institutions for concerted action at 
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the end of the 1960s would seem to have promised a 
turn for the worse for the German economy. Cer- 
tainly, judging by the degree of trade union central- 
ization, the country appeared headed for difficulties, 
since the 17 industrial unions affiliated with the major 
union confederation, the Deutscher Gewerkschafts- 
bund (DGB), exercised complete bargaining auton- 
omy and the DGB itself officially lacked just the kind 
of authority characteristic, for instance, of the LO 
during the same period (see Golden, Lange, and 
Wallerstein 1992, fig. 5). Despite these inauspicious 


structural circumstances, “macroeconomic policy in - 


West Germany was less exposed to the pressures of 
wage-push inflation in the mid-1970s than in any 
other Western European country” (Scharpf 1984, 
281). In part as a result, during the 1970s and 1980s, 
Germany experienced considerably better than aver- 
age inflation rates and even somewhat better than 
average unemployment rates compared with other 
advanced capitalist countries (Hennings 1982, 498).? 
In other words, the German economy outperformed 
the expectations associated with the low degree of 
union centralization found there. This is especially 
true for the rate of inflation, which is precisely where 
the greatest impact of the wage aggressiveness that 
should have resulted from a relatively decentralized 
labor movement should have been felt. 

Various explanations for Germany’s low inflation 
have been advanced, including the critical role of the 
central bank in restraining the growth of the money 
supply (Scharpf 1984, 282-85). The surprising degree 
of union wage moderation has also been observed. 
Given its relatively low degree of centralization, Ger- 
man labor should have pursued an a ive strat- 
egy of wage militancy during the 1970s (p. 285). That 
it did not was thanks to the very high degree of 
coordination achieved by the country’s small number 
of monopolistically organized industrial unions (see 
Streeck 1981, 152-53; Golden, Lange, and Wallerstein 
1992, tbl. 2). German collective bargaining in the 
1970s and 1980s reflected a process of voluntary 
cooperation among unions. The national federations 
allowed the largest of them, the metalworkers, to act 
as a patternsetter, thereby achieving wage coordina- 
tion and restraint despite an absence of central DGB 
authority (Thelen 1991, 40-41). The metalworkers, 
Europe’s largest single union federation, had strong 
incentives to restrain wage growth in order to retain 
jobs in major industries, such as steel and automo- 
biles, thereby protecting thetr own membership lev- 
els (Soskice 1990, 44-45). 

Thus, an extremely concentrated union movement 
(e.g., the German) may achieve considerable wage 
restraint even without much internal centralization. 
By reducing wage rivalry among unions and allowing 
one national federation to act as a patternsetter, a 
high degree of union monopoly may POT 
allow the coordination of wage demands. Even with- 
out much coercive central authority, labor may over- 
come its collective action problem. 
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THEORETICAL IMPLICATIONS FOR 
THE STUDY OF CORPORATISM 


The corporatist literature turns on the idea that to the 
extent that organized labor acts as a unitary and 
economywide actor, it makes decisions with refer- 
ence to the macroeconomic consequences of its own 
actions (Olson 1982). Characteristic in this regard is 
Scharpf’s (1984) depiction of the importance of vari- 
ous attributes of union structure for corporatist suc- 
cesses in the key realm of wage restraint: 


The institutional capacity of a country to have a volun- 


the strength and the tio 
unions and upon the ive locus of collective bargain- 
ing. If union o tion is concentrated, with a limited 
number of “encompassing” industrial unions, and if 
collective is centralized at the national level, 
the unions will tend to consider the macroeconomic 

ences of wage settlements out of rational self- 
interest even in the absence of government guide-lines. 
.-. On the other hand, if union organization is frag- 
-mented and collective bargaining decentralized, individ- 
ual wage settlements are unlikely to be determined by 
considerations of macro-economic management. (p. 275) 


Thus, the concept of corporatism deliberately merges 
the extent of centralization within the labor move- 
ment and the concentration of labor (what 
I earlier identified as union monopoly) and often the 
extent of unionization, as well. 

The Swedish and German cases illustrate, how- 
ever, that these various attributes of union structure 
do not necessarily go together. Union centralization 
and union concentration, for instance, may move in 
opposite directions.‘ Empirically, there is reason to 
analyze these components of corporatism separately. 
There are also theoretical reasons to question the 
underlying logic of corporatism. I have already sug- 
gested that the logic of a game-theoretic account 
seems well ca by the concept of union mono 
oly, whereas the role of centralization is co: y 
eee As an explanatory causal variable, 
cen tion improperly treats an endogenous vari- 
able as exogenous. Union centralization is itself an 
outcome of cooperation among unions, not an inde- 
pendent cause of their ability to cooperate. There is 
no theoretical justification for automatically treating 
an institution as a credible commitment to a particular 
course of action; institutions, like policies, can be 
remade if they fail to conform to the interests of their 
participants. The assumption that centralization is 
responsible for the kind of cooperation necessary for 
wage restraint thus requires more justification than it 
has received. 

Second, the Swedish and German cases show that 
when monopoly and centralization fail to coincide, it 
is monopoly that does the causal work. It was a 
breakdown of monopoly that caused a collapse of 
centralization in Sweden, and it was the high levels of 
monopoly that permitted successful wage coordina- 
tion in Germany even in absence of centralization. 
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This suggests that the role of centralization in wage 
restraint should be reevaluated. 
Finally, there are methodological reasons to un- 
pack A ee indices and, if possible, to econo- 
monopoly. Union monopoly is easier to 
measure cross-nationally than centralization. Stan- 
dard quantified data exist for monopoly, unlike cen- 
tralization (see the Appendix for details). Measures of 
centralization are easily susceptible to problems of 
intercoder reliability. If they can be discarded on 
theoretical grounds, there are good operational rea- 
sons to do so. 


OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS OF THE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Most statistical studies that use measures of corpo- 
ratism work with composite indices. These typically 
comprise a measure of union centralization (used by 
Armingeon 1987, Bean, pa lees and Nickell 1986, 
-Bruno and Sachs 1985, rs and Driffill 1988, 
Cameron 1984, Crouch 1985, Czada 1987, Garrett and 
Lange 1986, Headey 1970, Hicks 1988, Lange and 
Garrett 1985, Marks 1986, and Wallerstein, 1990); a 
measure of union concentration, or union monopoly 
(used by Calmfors and Driffill 1988, Cameron 1984, 
Crouch 1985, and Schmitter 1981); and sometimes an 
added measure of union density, or the proportion of 
employees who join unions from those eligible (used 
by Armingeon 1987, Cameron 1984, Czada 1987, 
Freeman 1988, Garrett and Lange 1987, Lange and 
Garrett 1985, Olson 1982). 

Union centralization refers to the degree of internal 
authority exercised by union confederations over 
lower organizational bodies. By confederation I mean 
labor's central peak association—the Trades Union 
Congress (TUC) in Britain, the AFL-CIO in the 
United States, the LO in Sweden. Comprised of 
individual national unions (in some countries called 
national federations), confederations are multisec- 
toral, economywide bodies engaged to varying de- 
grees in collective bargaining, consultation and nego- 
tations with ernment, international liaison 
activities, and the like.* I shall refer to them inter- 
changeably as confederations and central union orga: 
nizations. 

Substantial variation exists in the extent of confed- 
eral monitoring and control over constituent units. In 
an extremely decentralized union movement, for 
instance, national industrial unions as well as union 
locals may be empowered to call strikes and sign 
agreements at their own discretion. In a highly cen- 
tralized union movement, by contrast, the central 
confederation alone officially calls strikes and may 
also have the authority to vet wage agreements, 
which extend to entire industries if not, in practice, to 
the whole economy. In such systems, local bargain- 
ing may not even occur, or if it does, local bargaining 
agents may be acting under the direct su on of 
(or perhaps in tandem with) higher-level officials. 
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Union monopoly, a measure of the degree of 
fragmentation of organized labor, also exhibits 
marked variation in the advanced capitalist democra- 
cies. In many—indeed, most—of these countries, 
multiple confederations exist. Distinguished by ideo- 
logical (socialist vs. nonsocialist) or religious (Catholic 
vs. Protestant) orientations or by broad occupational 
or status differences (manual vs. white-collar), the 
presence of multiple confederations poses distinct 
organizational problems unrelated to those con- 
nected to the degree of authority maintained by 
single confederations. In a highly concentrated union 
movement, a single confederation exists, enjoying a 
monopoly of representation for the functionally de- 

ps it represents. In an extremely frag- 
union movement, by contrast, there may be 
three or more confederations competing across func- 
tional boundaries for members. At the same time, the 
number of national unions affiliated with i 
confederations also varies substantially. In the late 
1970s, for instance, the British TUC had over a 
hundred affiliates, whereas the German DGB had 
only sixteen (Windmuller 1981, 49, tbl. 2). 

Density, finally, is a measure of the unionization 
rate, or the proportion of persons who join unions 
out of the total pool of employed persons. Unioniza- 
tion rates in the OECD countries range widely, from 
less than 15% in the United States to more than 80% 
in Sweden. Low levels of density mean that much 
wage setting is occurring outside of collective bar- 


gaining.‘ 


MEASUREMENT OF THE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Measurement problems permeate the corporatist lit- 
erature. One indication of the absence of standard 
measures is the fact that for reasons often not fully 
spelled out, individual studies have tended either to 
make minor adjustments to measures drawn from 
earlier studies or to devise new indices altogether. 
Virtually every study, in consequence, employs 
slightly different measures. Lijphart and Crepaz 
(1991) now find 12 extant indices of corporatism in 
the literature. Given the small number of country 
cases available for analysis (a dozen or two), appar- 
ently minor measurement alterations are likely to 
affect statistical results. 

At the same time, the measures used in all studies 
reflect common shortcomings. The most serious is 
that summary measures for attributes of trade union- 
ism telescope the period since World War H, even 
though union movements in most advanced capitalist 
countries have experienced significant changes in 
organizational form over the last half century. Both of 
these problems (the idiosyncratic and apparently ad 
hoc alteration of data by individual scholars and the 
temporal crudeness of the summary measures em- 


. ployed) are testimony to the absence of a standard 


data set spanning the entire postwar period. 
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While my colleagues and I are currently construct- 
ing such a data set (Golden, Lange, and Wallerstein, 
n.d.), I have in the meantime chosen to work with 
measures provided by existing studies. My aim is to 
focus attention on theoretical problems and to de- 
velop an argument that holds regardless of the idio- 
syncracies of the measures used. In particular, I seek 
to dispel suspicion that findings may be artifacts of 
any particular data set or of specific measures. For 
this reason, I have chosen neither to devise new 
measures nor to alter data drawn from what may be 

: considered standard sources. 

The two sets of measures most often adopted by 
others are due to Cameron (1984) and Schmitter 
(1981), each of whom include measures of union 
centralization and monopoly, as well as individually 
constructed composite indices of corporatism (for 
details, see the A dix). Although neither work 
avoids the two problems identified, both have gained 
widespread acceptance. Arguably, they exhibit only 
legitimate differences in expert judgment. It thus 
seemed desirable to gain the benefits provided by 
using two reputable indices for the same 
variables. At the same time, these are the only two 
studies I was able to identify that independently 
constructed measures for both union centralization 
and concentration (as well as indices of corporatism).” 

How well do the various independent variables 
provided by Cameron and Schmitter stack up against 
each other? Their two measures of centralization (r = 
.89) and their two measures of monopoly (r = .85) are 
strongly correlated with each other, showing that 
Cameron and Schmitter appear generally to agree 
about ordering national union movements for de- 
grees of union concentration and centralization.® Ad- 
ditionally, highly centralized union movements tend 
to be highly concentrated according to Cameron (r = 
.77), rather less so according to Schmitter (r = .50). 
Finally, the measure of union density provided by 
Cameron is strongly correlated with his measure of 
centralization (r = .73), but less with his measure of 
concentration (r = 56).? 

‘Not surprisingly, both analysts find that corporat- 
ism is strongly associated with union centralization 
and with union monopoly. Correlation coefficients 
for corporatism and centralization are .89 for Cam- 
eron’s measures and .82 for Schmitter’s; for mono 
oly, they are .81 and .88, respectively. nar e 
indices of corporatism that they construct are highly 
associated with each other (r = .87). On the face of it, 
not much differentiates the two sets of measures. 


DATA AND INDICATORS FOR 
ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 


I use four measures of the dependent variable, eco- 
nomic rmance. These are the rate of unemploy- 
ment plus the rate of inflation (the “misery index”), 
separate measures for unemployment and for infla- 
tion, and an alternative performance index compris- 


t 
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ing the rate of unemployment plus current account 
deficit in percentage of gross domestic product. This 
last measure is designed especially to take into ac- 
count open economies, where the appropriate mea- 
sure of unemployment is that consistent with current 
balance ium (for a discussion, see Soskice 
1990, 57). 

I selected these measures of national economic 
performance (the dependent variable) for two rea- 
sons. First, they have been often used in the relevant 
literature, being obviously related to what we mean 
by economic performance. Thus, they are likely to be 
relatively uncontroversial. Second, the impact of 
trade unionism is likely to be comparatively larger 
and more visible on these measures others (e.g., 
growth rates). This is especially the case for inflation, 
since union action has a direct bearing on wages; but 
it is also likely to be true for unemployment rates, 
given the relationship between wage levels and the 
number of jobs. Other measures of national economic 
performance on which data are easily available are 
more remote from trade unionism and reflect greater 
influences of various other factors. Since the point of 
the present exercise is to unravel how trade unionism 
affects economic performance and not to explain 
variations in economic performance per se, it seemed 
advisable to use measures of the dependent variable 
that were relatively closely related to union action.”® 

For all four variables, I use OECD data reported by 
Calmfors and Driffill (1988, 20, tbl. 2). Calmfors and 
Driffill offer two different measures of each variable 
for seventeen countries:"! averages between 1974 and 
1985: and averages for these years compared with 
averages for 1963-73. While precise periodization 
may differ across studies, operationalizing economic 
performance by period is a common strategy and 
thus also likely to be uncontroversial. Levels and 
changes (as Calmfors and Driffill refer to them) are in 
all cases highly correlated.“ I shall report both. 


TESTING HYPOTHESES OF LABOR’S 
POLITICAL PROCESSES 


I now test the two theories of the political processes 
of trade unions. Does wage moderation result (1) 
only with the centralization of the labor movement or 
(2) when the institutional conditions associated with 
high levels of union monopoly t unions to 
coordinate their bargaining strategies? I also examine 
whether union monopoly may not perform better 
than the composite measures of corporatism of which 
it usually forms a part. 

Since the literature offers competing specifications 
of the relationship between trade unionism and eco- 
nomic performance, tests were conducted with dif- 
ferent models. A first wave of work proposed a linear 
model, arguing that more corporatist countries 
rienced better economic performance than their less 
corporatist counterparts (Bruno and Sachs 1985; Cam- 
eron 1984; Crouch 1985). The reasons go back to the 
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kind of analysis I have discussed: ratist union 
leaders are more willing and more able to behave 
responsibly in collective bargaining. More recently, 
however, a second wave of studies contends that the 
relationship between co: tism and economic per- 
formance is parabolic and that both the most and the 
least corporatist countries are characterized by eco- 
nomic ce superior to middling nations. The 
theoretical rationale for this latter ent is owed 
to Calmfors and Driffill (1988), who have analyzed 
different institutional regimes of wage bargaining, 
arguing that highly centralized union movements, as 
well as enterprise unionism each have the effect of 
restraining wage increases. Intermediate union 
movements (those characterized by industrial 
unionism, in Calmfors and Driffill’s account) are 
those most likely to see large wage increases, which 
in turn spiral into more generalized inflationary prob- 
lems. 

A complementary line of argument has been ad- 
vanced by analysts concerned with the relationship 
between trade unionism and left-wing political 

ower. A series of articles claims that countries with 

th centralized unions and left-wing governments, 
as well as those with decentralized unions and con- 
servative governments, outperform those with mixed 
characteristics (Alvarez, Garrett, and Lange 1991; 
Garrett and Lange 1986; Lange and Garrett 1985). 
This work contends that the vior of trade unions 
is conditional upon the political environment in 
which unions find themselves. While the spirit of 
their analyses differ, the findings corroborate the 


results rted in Calmfors and Driffill’s study 
showin, t the relationship between trade union- 
ism and macroeconomic rmanice is parabolic. 


Finally, a recent study by Soskice (1990) attempts to 
rehabilitate the original linear hypothesis by looking 
at the degree to which wage bargaining is nationally 
coordinated, rather than whether the union move- 
ment is formally centralized. Because he recodes 
some important countries, ‘Soskice’s empirical test 
produces statistically impressive results enging 
nonlinear ifications. 

Since the goal of the present analysis is to assess 
which aspects of trade unionism bear on the macro- 
economy, not to evaluate competing hypotheses 
about the nature of the relationship between orga- 
nized labor and the economy, I test both linear and 
nonlinear models. My results thus fall into three 
parts: (1) results of linear specifications of the model; 
(2) results of analyses testing nonlinear specifications, 
both hump-sha and the politically conditional 
model associated with Lange and Garrett; (3) results 
of an analysis of the importance of economywide 
wage coordination, with a more detailed discussion 
of Soskice’s study. 


. RESULTS OF A LINEAR MODEL 


The first model assumes that linear relationships best 
capture the link from union structure to national 
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economic performance. Bivariate regression analysis 
over 14 observations corroborates the findings re- 
ported in numerous other studies: union centraliza- 
tion, monopoly, and overall measures of corporatism 
are positively associated with various indicators of 
macroeconomic performance." Results differ accord- 
ing to which data set is used to assess the relative 
importance of these three independent variables, 
however. Cameron’s data produce results nearly uni- 
formly favoring monopoly over centralization, as well 
as over his composite index of corporatism.’ In 
seven of eight groups of equations, the standardized 
coefficients for monopoly are higher than those for 
either centralization or corporatism; and in the 
eighth, the difference is in the second decimal place. 
Five of the eight equations for monopoly achieve 
levels of statistical significance at the .10 level or 
better. Corporatism and centralization, by contrast, 
attain equal levels of significance only once each. 

Initial results from Schmitter’s data, however, tend 
to favor centralization over monopoly. Of 24 equa- 
tions, eight achieve significance at the .10 level or 
better. Four of these use corporatism as the indepen- 
dent variable, and four use centralization. Standard- 
ized coefficients are highest for union centralization 
in three equations and for corporatism in five. 

Least squares regression is, however, known not to 
be robust (e.g., Rousseeuw and Leroy 1987). A very 
small number of discrepant cases (even one) can 
mask patterns in the bulk of the data. The detection 
and deletion of outliers can be justified on such a 
basis; that is, outliers must first be removed if regres- 
sion coefficients are to provide a summary of a set of 
data. Given the contrasting results obtained using 
Cameron’s and Schmitter’s measures, removing out- 
liers is one way to reanalyze the data. 

I used least median of squares (LMS) regression to 
detect for outliers. LMS is a very robust regression 
procedure that is resistant to outliers in the x-, as well 
as the y-direction. This is its chief advantage over 
other robust estimators. Rousseeuw and Leroy (1987) 
recommend using the scaled residuals from LMS 
regression for outlier detection. I repeated the bivari- 
ate regression analysis just reported using LMS in- 
stead of least squares regression. ion of the 
scaled LMS residuals revealed Switzerland to be a 
consistent outlier for many different specifications. 
While other outliers were identified at various points 
in the analysis, Switzerland was the only case that 
deviated for most models. 

I therefore performed bivariate regressions with 
that case omitted. Removing Switzerland does not 
materially affect the results obtained using Cameron’s 
data set. The standardized coefficients for monopoly 
continue to be stronger than those for centralization 
in every instance and are also stronger than the 
coefficients for his index of corporatism in all but two 
instances. Six of eight bivariate regressions for mo- 
nopoly produce results statistically significant at the 
-10 level or better, compared with only one statisti- 
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cally significant equation using centralization and 
none using corporatism. 

Omitting the Swiss outlier noticeably affects the 
results for the analysis using Schmitter’s data. In five 
of the eight sets of equations, coefficients for monop- 
oly are now larger than for union centralization. 
Moreover, half of the bivariate regressions using 
monopoly now obtain acceptable levels of statistical 
significance. Not surprisingly, given that Schmitter’s 
index of corporatism is an additive index comprising 
ordinal rankings of countries on union centralization 
and monopoly, the coefficients for corporatism are 
higher in bivariate analyses than for either of its 
components, even with the Swiss outlier omitted. 

To evaluate the validity of these results, I next 
undertook a bootstrap analysis. The bootstrap is a 
general method for making statistical inferences in 
the absence of strong assumptions about the param- 
eters of the stochastic component of a statistical 
model. The bootstrap involves resampling from a 
data set with replacement and calculating a statistic 
from the resampled data. This procedure is repeated 
hundreds of times to obtain a bootstrap distribution. 
Assuming that the data form a representative endl ee 
this distribution can be interpreted as the sampling 
distribution of the statistic. Efron (1982) has shown 
that when classical conditions are fulfilled, the boot- 
strap yields classical inferences. 

If a data set is large, limit theorems will often justify 
the properties of inferential statistics. With small data 
sets, however, de from assumed distribu- 
tions in the data may lead to incorrect inferences (see 
Judge et al. 1985, 153 for a discussion of the conse- 
quences of nonnormal residuals in least squares re- 
gression with small samples). Furthermore, in a few 
situations, analytical results do not exist for the 
sampling distribution of some statistics. The differ- 
ence between two regression coefficients with un- 
known heterogeneous variances is such a situation. 
In these circumstances, test statistics can be obtained 
empirically with the bootstrap. 

In the bivariate regressions just reported, my chief 
interest lies with the difference between the central- 
ization and monopoly coefficients; rather than their 
magnitudes. The hypothesis is that the monopoly 
coefficient is larger the centralization coefficient. 
To test this, I resampled with replacement from a 
small data set consisting of the two independent 
variables and a dependent variable.’ For each boot- 
strap sample, I calculated two bivariate coefficients. 
The statistic of interest is the difference between the 
two coefficients, which indicates how much more 
important one independent variable is than the other. 
I drew two hundred bootstrap samples. In Table 1, I 
report the median, the si cance level, and the 80% 
confidence region of the bootstrap distribution of the 
differences between monopoly and centralization. 
Where the median difference is positive and the 
confidence interval does not overlap zero (or at least 
not by much), we can be confident’ that the monopoly 
coefficient is larger than the centralization coefficient, 
given stochastic variability. 
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TABLE 1 


Bootstrap Analysis of Difference, Union Monopoly 
and Centralization 


DEPENDENT CAMERON’S SCHMITTER’S 
VARIABLE MODEL MODEL 


Avg. level 1974-85 

Unemployment , 11 
(.23) 
Inflation .29 

; (.12) 

Misery 26 
(.09)* 

Altern. perf. Index 12 
(.32) 


Avg. 1974-85 — avg. 1963-73 
Unemployment .06 











Inflation 











Results largely corroborate the hypothesis favoring 
union monopoly. The median difference is positive 
for all eight dependent variables with Cameron’s data 
set and for five of the eight with Schmitter’s. This 
analysis tends to confirm that the greater importance 
of union monopoly over centralization found in the 
bivariate regressions across 13 cases reported earlier 
is valid. 

Table 2 presents results of mülüpie regression 
analysis using Cameron’s and Schmitter’s different 
measures of union attributes, both over all 14 cases 
and with the Swiss outlier omitted. As in the bivariate 
analysis I have reported, results establish the greater 
importance of union monopoly compared with union 
centralization for Cameron's data. In all the equations 
based on this data set, whether across 13 or 14 
observations, monopoly emerges as more important 
than union centralization. Moreover, the significance 
levels for monopoly are quite high, especially in view 
of the comparatively high level of collinearity be- 
tween Cameron’s measures of centralization and of 
monopoly, providing additional evidence for the im- 
portance of this variable. Centralization is not signif- 
icantly associated with any measures of the deper- 
dent variable and even exhibits the wrong sign in 
some cases. 

However, collinearity typically influences results 
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TABLE 2 
Linear Regression Models Using Cameron’s and Schmitter’s Measures of Union Structure 


CAMERON’S MEASURES SCHMITTER’S MEASURES 
ALL COUNTRIES SWITZ. OMITTED ALL COUNTRIES SWITZ. OMITTED 
DEPENDENT CEN- 
VARIABLE TRALIZ. MONOP. 


°? TRALIZ. MONOP.  TRALIZ. MONOP. ° TRALIZ. MONOP. r 


30 57 
(5.54) 


[3.70] 


42 A 
(.24) 
[.22] 
49 
(.38) 
[24] 
50 
(.61) 
[.37] 
44 


10 = .16 39 


(1118) 
(4.38) 
1.00" , 


(18.70) 
[5.18] 


42 
(4.12) (.39) 
[4.30] [.29] 
Avg. 1974-85 — avg. 1963-73 
Unemployment  .05 49 14 l 2A o. 01 
(1.85) (34) (1.81) 
[4.51] [3.63] [4.36] 
—.37 g7* 
(-8.93) (11.79) 
[3.67]  (4.16] 
—.29 atte 
(—3.60) (13.70) (.42) 
[3.81] [4.32] [.30] 
~.10 34 11 
(—.83) (.08) 
[3.87] [.25] 


Pd 


By BBB RBS 


(.00) 
[20] 
.53* 


(.42) 
[22] 


43 


[22] 
.89** 46 
(11.72) 
[4.63] 
at 
(13.67) 
[5.88] 


[-23] 
-25 


[.25] 
-21 
(—.13) 

[-22] 


24 
(2.96) 
[5.64] 


Hage § 


(3.08) 
[4.39] 


Source. For Cameron’s and Schmitter’s measurees of centralhation and 


, wee the 


Appendix, 
mdex from OECD are reported in Calmfors and Drifill 1988, 20, tbl. 2; inflation is calculated as misery minus 


loyment rate plus current account deftctt in 
coefficients; unstandardized coefficients are in 


by inflating standard errors of regression coefficients 
(Belsley, Kuh, and Welsch 1980). Serious collinear- 
ity can also cause point estimates to take on unex- 
pected signs and to become anomalo large. Com- 

monly used diagnostics (such as Belsley’s conditions 
index) can detect collinearity but do not distinguish 
its impact on different parameters. 

Instead of running diagnostics,that would probably 
have revealed substantial collinearity, we tested the 
sensitivity of the multiple regression results obtained 
using Cameron’s data to slight changes in collinear- 

ity. Technically, this involved rg eee the main 
diagonal of the moment matrix of independent 
variables. A succession of multipliers 

tween one and ‘two are.used to reduce co 

among the independent variables. Typically, as the 
multiplier got large, the centralization effect went to 
zero, and the monopoly effect shrunk by about a 


of groas domestic 


product. 
standard errora, in brackets. N for all countries = 





third but remained statistically significant. In other 

words, the monopoly effect was much less sensitive 

to collinearity than the centralization effect; the mo- 
nopoly effect is more robust.” 

Multivariate analysis across 14 cases using Schmit- 
ter’s data again produced inconclusive results. Cen- 
tralization emerged as more important than moni 
oly in all but one of eight tions. However, only 
once were results statistically significant. Omitting 
the Swiss outlier again improves results for monop- 
oly: in five of eight equations, the standardized 
coefficients for monopoly are than: for union 
centralization. Results only attain acceptable levels of 
statistical significance twice, however, again suggest- 
ing that analysis using this data set is not very 
reliable. 

To summarize the results of linear models, bivari- 
ate regression analysis, in conjunction with boot- 
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strapping, and multiple regression analysis, in con- 
junction with sensitivity analysis rmed on the 
stronger results that were obtained using Cameron's 
data, all tend to confirm that union monopoly is more 
important than union centralization in accounting for 
macroeconomic performance. In addition, analyzing 
Cameron’s data shows that monopoly alone er- 
ally performs better than his composite index of 
corporatism. Interpreting the results using Schmit- 
ter’s data is more difficult, since the analysis often 
appears statistically unreliable; but with the Swiss 
outlier omitted, these, too, tend to establish monop- 
oly as more important than union centralization. 


RESULTS OF NONLINEAR MODELS 


‘We now reanalyze the data using nonlinear specifi- 
cations drawn ken Calmfors and Driffill (1988) and 
Lange and Garrett (1985) to see whether union mo- 
nopoly continues to emerge as more important than 
centralization in laining economic performance. 
Calmfors and Driffil (1988). in their noted analysis of 
corporatism and economic performance, argue that 
corporatism (as well as laissez-faire arrangements 
characterized by decentralized, enterprise unionism) 
each breeds good economic performance.’® The 
Calmfors—Driffill index of corporatism, comprising a 
measure of centralization and a measure of monop- 
oly, was devised to test the particular hump-shaped 
hypothesis that Calmfors and Driffill were pursuing 
and is slightly different from either Cameron’s or 
Schmitter’s indices. Calmfors and Driffill first rank 
union centralization according to whether wage set- 
ting occurs at the enterprise, the industrial, or the 
confederal level, in order to assess whether wage 
setting by industrial unions produces results econom- 
ically interior to those effected by wage setting by 
either central confederations or enterprise unions. 
(See Calmfors and Driffill 1988, 32-33 for a discus- 
sion.) They then construct an additive index of cor- 
poratism that uses this ranking in conjunction with a 
ranking of union monopoly, measured by the exist- 
ence of parallel central organizations and their degree 
of cooperation. 

To test their nonlinear hypothesis, Calmfors and 
Driffill reorder their overall index of countries accord- 
ing to degrees of corporatism by placing the most and 
least ratist ahead of intermediate cases. They 
then rm rank correlations between this measure 
and rankings of countries on various measures of 
economic performance, comparing the results with 
unrevised indices of corporatism, both their own and 
Cameron’s. In revising their rankings, Calmfors and 
Driffill offer two alternative specifications. The first 
(ranking A) puts the most corporatist economy first, 
followed by the least corporatist, followed the 
second most, then the second least, and so forth. The 
second (ranking B) puts the three most corporatist 
first, followed by the three least corporatist, followed 
by the second three most corporatist, and so forth. To 
test the explanatory strength of union monopoly 
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against Calmfors and Driffill’s hump-shaped inter- 
pretation of corporatism, I performed bivariate re- 
gressions against the eight measures of the depen- 
dent variable with which we are familiar. As 
independent variables, I used Cameron’s and Schmit- 
ter’s measures of union monopoly and Calmfors and 
Driffill’s revised rankings of corporatism. Corrobora- 


tion of the monopoly hypothesis ires that the 
equations based on eron’s and itter’s mea- 
sures of monopoly rm better than those based 
on Calmfors and s two indices of corporatism.’? 

Eight of the sixteen bivariate ions using the 


Calmfors—Driffill revised indices obtained acceptable 
levels of statistical significance. A comparison of the 
performance of Calmfors and Driffill’s two revised 
corporatist indices against Cameron’s and Schmitter’s 
measures of monopoly reveals that Cameron’s indi- 
cator for monopoly ou rms either of Calmfors 
and Driffill’s rankings of corporatism in four of eight 
cases, and that their ranking B obtained higher 
r-squareds than both Cameron’s and Schmitter’s 
measures of monopoly in the other four equations.” 
Thus, composite indices of corporatism are not 
clearly superior to simple measures of union monop- 
oly. Nor is the nonlinear specification proposed by 
Calmfors and Driffill obviously superior to a linear 
specification that uses:union monopoly, rather than a 
composite measure of corporatism. 

Lange and Garrett (1985), in an argument with 
implications similar to those advanced by Calmfors 
and Driffill, argue that both encompassing trade 
unionism and left-wing control of government are 
required for improved economic rmance, pro- 
posing as well that where both of these are absent, 
improved economic performance may also result.” 
Although hypothesizing a nonlinear relationship 
between union structure and macroeconomic perfor- 
mance similar to Calmfors and Driffill’s, the analytic 
techniques differ. Lange and Garrett use multiple 
regression analysis in which corporatism, left-wing 
political power, and the multiplicative combination of 
these two variables are re against measures of 
economic performance.“ For independent variables 
in their most successful regressions, Lange and Gar- 
rett use (1) a composite index of the organizational 
power of labor, taking measures drawn from Cam- 
eron,” and (2) a measure of ens poe power, 
namely, the mean percentage of cabinet portfolios 
held by leftist parties between 1974 and 1980 (Lange 
and Garrett 1985, 805, tbl. 2). They perform. their anal- 
ysis using 15 observations—the 14 I just used, minus 
Switzerland but including Japan and Australia. 

To assess whether the performance of the Lange- 
Garrett model would improve with a simple measure 
of union monopoly rather than a measure of central- 
ization or an index of corporatism, I replicated the 
Lange-Garrett equations using first a measure of 
monopoly, then a measure of centralization, and 
finally, an index of corporatism.™ Recall that Lange 
and Garrett’s original equations comprised three 
terms for the independent variables: corporatism, 
leftwing political power, and a multiplicative combi- 
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nation of the two first terms. For the first term, I 
sequentially substituted Cameron’s and then Schmit- 
ter’s measure of monopoly, then each of their mea- 
sures of centralization, and finally each of their mea- 
sures of corporatism; in each equation, the third, 
multiplicative, term was formed accordingly. Analy- 
sis thereby generated two sets of 48 equations, one 
using both Schmitter’s and Cameron’s data across 13 
observations (the same data set as before, minus 
Switzerland), the other using only Cameron’s data 
across 15 observations (i.e., including Japan and 
Australia). 

In the analysis across 13 cases for Cameron’s and 
Schmitter’s data, of the 48 equations, only 18 pro- 
duced statistically significant results, indicating that 
the anal is not very reliable. Corporatism and 
monopoly were statistically significant five and six 
times, respectively. Com pairs of equations 
(i.e., regressions using identical dependent variables 
but substituting monopoly for centralization), those 
using monopoly generated higher r than 
those using centralization in six of eight equations 
using Cameron’s data set. In the regressions across 15 
observations also using that data set, six of the eight 
pairs of equations featuring union monopoly gener- 
ated higher r than those testing union cen- 
tralization. y seven of 24 equations produced 
statistically significant results, however. Thus, results 
largely favor the monopoly hypothesis but are not 
statistically conclusive. Results from Schmitter’s data 
failed to corroborate the hypothesis: only once did 
monopoly pean a higher coefficient than central- 
ization, al half of the regressions obtained 
acceptable yee of statistical significance. 

Comparing the importance of all three indepen- 
dent variables ( m, centralization, and mo- 
nopoly) across ee finds that corporatism 
obtained the highest r-squared three times compared 
with the five ttmes monopoly achieved the highest 
r-squared using Cameron’s data. Thus, results recon- 
firm that a simple measure of monopoly outperforms 
Cameron’s composite index of ae aoe Using 
Schmitter’s generated different results, however. In 
this case, centralization obtained best results in six of 
eight groups of equations; and corporatism obtained 
best results in the other two. While these results fail 
to establish the importance of union monopoly (in- 
stead, highlighting centralization), they, too, cast 
doubt on the explanatory power of composite corpo- 


ratist indices. 
eas nonlinear models proposed by both 
Driffill (1988) and Lange and Garrett 
(1985) thus lends additional, albeit not very statisti- 


cally compelling, support to the ied ieee that 
union monopoly is a poe predictor of variations in 
macroeconomic performance than is union centraliza- 
tion. This emerges far more strongly with Cameron’s 
data set than with Schmitter’s. Results with both data 
sets also throw doubt on the composite corporatist 
index, which proved less powerful statistically than a 
measure of union monopoly or, in Schmitter’s case, 
centralization. Finally, using a linear specification of 
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monopoly against Calmfors and Driffill’s nonlinear 
corporatist index reestablishes the linear model as 
competitive with its nonlinear challenger. 


THE COORDINATION OF WAGE 
SETTING VERSUS UNION MONOPOLY 


Much in the spirit of the present analysis, a recent 
paper by Soskice (1990) rejects the parabolic h 

eses ad by both Calmfors and Driffill 1988) 
and Lange and Garrett (1985), attempting to rehabil- 
itate a linear model. Soskice contends that linear 
models have suffered in comparison with nonlinear 
ones because of the misclassification of cases, includ- 
ing some statistically crucial ones. On the basis of a 
meticulous, case-by-case analysis of 11 countries, he 
offers an alternative classification for what he calls the 
economywide coordination (EWC) of wage setting. 

Soskice reclassifies countries as “coordinated” if 
they enjoy either highly formal, centralized collec- 
tive-bargaining institutions or if their collective-bar- 
gaining processes are informally well coordinated. 
The latter, he argues, is ially likely to occur 
where employers are y centralized even if 
unions are not. He then seeks to account for the 
alternative measure of economic performance used 
earlier (the unemployment rate plus the current ac- 
count deficit as percentage of gross domestic product) 
for the period 1985-89 using EWC in conjunction 
with a measure of local wage “pushfulness.” The 
latter refers to the degree to which workplaces enjoy 
the capacity to undertake autonomous collective ac- 
tion in the wage-setting process in conjunction with 
whether the incentive structure facing workers is 
likely to lead them to do so. Even if collective bar- 
gaining is highly coordinated, Soskice hypothesizes, 
such coordination may be disrupted if groups of 
workers have both the incentive and the capacity to 
undertake wage bargaining on their own. 

To assess the strength of union monopoly against 
Soskice’s measure of EWC, I ed regressions 
that replicated his for the stan time periods used 
in the present analysis. I compared the results of 
multiple regressions that substituted Cameron’s and 
Schmitter’ s measures of union monopoly in place of 
EWC.” Results are presented in Table 3. The regres- 
sions generally produce good r-squareds and the 
signs are in the expected directions. Union monopoly 
and EWC are positively associated with measures of 
macroeconomic performance, whereas the impact of 
local “ ess” is negative. Soskice’s EWC per- 
forms quite well—indeed, about as well as union 
monopoly. Inspecting the results of eights sets of 
equations, those using EWC generated higher 
r-squareds than those using measures of union mo- 
nopoly in half the cases. Acceptable levels of statisti- 
cal significance are achieved equally by EWC and 
goe ly measures. 


ice’s analysis of collective-bargaining struc- 
tures St emerges as the strongest contender against 
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TABLE 3 
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Multiple Regression Models Comparing Economy wide Coordination (EWC) with Measures 


of Union Monopoly 


CAMERON’S MEASURE 


“PUSHFUL- 
NESS” 





DEPENDENT 
VARIBLE MONOPOLY 


SCHMITTER’S MEASURE 


r? MONOPOLY 


SOSKICE’S MEASURE 


“PUSHFUL- 
NESS” 


““PUSHFUL- 


NESS” ° EWC 





Avg. level 1974—85 
Unemployment .58* 
(6.23) 
[2.88] 
48 
(6.43) 


[3.46] 


54 


.60 


Avg. 1974-85 — avg. 1963-73 
Unemployment 2 
(2.69) 
[2.74] 

64t 
(7.64) 
[3.92] 
ei" 
(10.33) 
[3.00] 
24 


(2.18) 
[2.72] 


Inflation 


Misery 


Altern. perf. 
Index 


& 


DR 


FEEL 


Ba 
AS 


„l . 
8 





Sources For Cameron’s and Schmitter’s measures of monopoly, see the Appendbg Soskice’s measures of economywide 
alternative performance index fram OECD are reported in Calmfors and Driffill 1988, 20, tbl. 2; 
The alternatrve performance index us the unemployment rate pitts current acoount deficit in 


the hypothesis of union monopoly in assessing the 
impact of industrial relations on macroeconomic per- 
formance. One advantage offered by an account 
using union monopoly over Soskice’s concept of 
bargaining coordination lies with measurement sim- 
plicity, however. Soskice’s reclassification of coun- 
tries uses three arate indicators for bargaining 
coordination: fo union centralization in Austria, 
Norway, and Sweden; powerfully coordinated em- 
ployers’ organizations in Japan and Switzerland; and 
de facto g coordination across unions in 
Germany and the Netherlands (pp. 41-42, 44). This 
reflects a keen sensitivity to national bargaining con- 
ditions; but the concept of union monopoly uses 
simpler, identical indicators across countries and so 
may be preferable. 

More importantly, perhaps, the present analysis 
has tried to show that there may be compelling 
conceptual and empirical reasons to the 
effects of union centralization from monopoly. Like 





composite measures of corporatism, Soskice’s econo- 
mywide coordination deliberately combines the two, 
with the rationale that they are functionally equiva- 
lent. While his recoding of countries corrects some 
measurement problems, especially for centralization, 
the results presented here question the assumption of 
functional equivalence between union monopoly and 
centralization. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the statistical anal I have reported 
are necessarily’ modest, given the small number of 
cases available for analysis and such problems as 
relatively high multicollinearity among independent 
variables. Results are often not very robust, and small 

tions in measurement or in the data set used 
may lead to different (or at least inconclusive) results. 
Nonetheless, the pattern that emerges across numer- 
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ous empirical tests corroborates findings reported but 
not anal in earlier studies showing that union 
monopoly is more important than union centraliza- 
tion in accounting for comparative macroeconomic 
performance in the 1970s and 1980s. These results 
cast doubt on the argument that the formal central- 
ization of authority in the labor movement is a 
ite for an effective incomes policy, for sus- 

ad wage moderation, or for the better economic 

ce that should follow. The binding author- 

ity that central confederations appear to hold is 
suspect: ultimately, it rests on the voluntary acquies- 
cence of union tes. For this reason, the number 
of national unions and central confederations is a 
more important structural characteristic of organized 
labor affecting national economic performance. Addi- 
tionally, since at least as good statistical results can be 
obtained from a simple measure of union monopoly 
as from composite measures of corporatism, compos- 
ite measures, should be reconsidered. Union monop- 
oly is an economical, easily quantifiable, and surpris- 
ingly powerful determinant of national economic 

ormanice. 

The findings reported here t a research 
agenda for the future. First, y, much of the 
recent cross-national research on corporatism should 
be redone but with significantly ter care in con- 
structing the independent variables. Second (relat- 
edly), the research reported here directs greater at- 
tention to trade unionism and collective bargaining, 
areas of inquiry that political scientists have tended to 
leave to industrial relations specialists and econo- 
mists. To the extent that an understanding of the 
impact of organized labor on the political economy 
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reconsider the importance of 


Cameron’s and Schmitter’s Measures of Trade Union Centralization, Monopoly, and Corporatism 
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hinges on a proper assessment of labor as an organi- 
zational actor, political ‘scientists would do well to 
labor and to 
turn more of their attention to the dynamics of trade 
unionism. 


APPENDIX: INDICATORS AND 
MEASUREMENT OF THE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Cameron and Schmitter each based his measure of union central- 
ization on an earlier study by Headey (1970). Headey, in turn, had 
used a fourfold index to rank unions by their degree of centraliza- 
ton. This index comprised (1) the confederal role in collective 

wage demands); (2) confederal 


(1984), but then, also, 
indices drawing on Schmitter and Cameron 
Lange 1991; Czada 1987; Garrett and Lange 1986; Hicks 1988; Lange 
and Garrett 1985; Marks 1966; Wallerstein 1990). 

Although based on the same source, Cameron’s and Schmitter’s 
indices of centralization are not identical. Schmitter’s index was 


power 
the confederation (1) consults with unions 
or to collective bargaining, (2) 


& 
and (4) controls the distribution of strike funds to unions (1984, 
164). The modified mdex partially obviates some validity lems 
found in Headey’s original index and may be for that 
reason (see my n. 27). 
















SCHMITTER’S MEASURES 











CAMERON’S MEASURES 

Austria 8 1.0 60 
Belglum 8 6 55 
Britain 3 4 45 
Canada 0 4 27 
Denmark 4 8 54 
Finland 6 8 47 
France 0 2 24 
Germany 2 8 32 

2 2 41 
Netherlands 6 6 28 
Norway 7 8 65 
Sweden 7 8 70 
Switzerland 4 8 24 
United States 0 4 21 
Japan 4 2 16 
Australla 3 4 40 


Sources Cameron 1984, 165, tbl. 7.6, Schmrtter 1981, 294, tbl 10.1. 
centrahration 





90 1 3 1 
66 3 8.5 7 
31.5 12.5 11 13 
10.8 12.5 8.5 10.5 
64.8 8 1.5 4 
65.8 5 4.5 4 
4.8 10 13 12 
32 - 9 8 8 
16.4 12.5 13 14 
33.6 2 8.5 6 
97.5 5 1.5 2 
105 5 4.5 4 
24 7 13 9 
8.4 12.5 8.5 10.5 
4.8 — — — 
28 as as = 
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A measure of union monopoly was first introduced by Schmitter 
(1981), using data from the Exropa Yearbook. An additive index, 
Schmitter’s measure involves (1) the number (from one to three) of 
national confederations in existence, (2) whether manual and 
nonmanual employees are organized in different unions, and (3) 
whether national unions and/or confederations house stable fac- 
tions (p. 294, tbl. 10.1). Cameron, too, proposes a measure of what 
he called the organizational unity of labor, also drawing on data 
from the Europa Yearbook. His measure comprises the number of 
confederations and the number of unions affiliated with them 
(1984, 164). 

Both Cameron and Schmitter construct indices of carporatism. 
Schmitter’s is an additive combination of his ranking of countries 
ee ee ee a, 
Cameron's index, labeled “the organizational power of labor in a 
beer pgs abso Aa asinek Ue rinan aipe S arg 

tism as a political phenomenon, also incor- 
citing eral a etn dena His measure (I 
refer to it as an index of corporatism) comprises his rankings of union 
concentration plus centralization times the average level of union- 
ization. Table A-1 presents the coding of countries done by 
Cameron and Schmitter. 


Notes 
Earlier versions of this research were at the Wis- 
senschaftszentrum, Berlin, 1991, at a , The New 


Institutionalism: State, Society and Economy, at the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, Boulder, 1990; and at the meetings of the 
American Political Science Association, Atlanta, 1989. For 
comments, I thank David Cameron, Geoffrey Garrett, Peter 
Lange, Margaret Levi, Jeannette Money, Jonas Pontusson, 
David Soskice, Peter Swenson, Sidney Tarrow, Kathleen 
Thelen, and Michael Wallerstein. Advice on data analysis was 
provided by Stephen Ansolabehere, Barbara Geddes, John 
Zaller, and especially Tsebelis. Bruce Western did 
some excellent statistical work for the project. Financial sup- 
port was provided by the German Marshall Pund of the 
United States and, at the University of California, Los Ange- 
les, by the Academic Senate, the Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, the International Studies and Overseas , and 
the Center for International Business Education and Re- 
search. 

1. Exce come mainly from the fleld of economics, 
which has more attentive to investigating micro condi- 
tions for wage restraint and lower unemployment (e.g. Bean, 
Layard, and Nickell 1986; Caimfors and Driffill 1988; see alao 
Moene, Wallerstein, and Hoel 1993). 

2. One standard account of how employers succeeded in 
breaking up centralization and striking a separate agreement 
with the metalworkers union in 1983 illustrates this when it 
reports that “the immediate explanation given by a national 
union representative, in his account of why Metall had not 
more strongly opposed the 1963 rift [was that] ‘We were 
losing too many members to SIF [the white-collar engmeering 
union} ” (Lash 1985, 222). 

3. Annual German unemployment for the years 1974-85 
averaged 4.8%, while inflation rates averaged only 4.4%. Both 
compare favorably with an annual average of 5.4% unemploy- 
ment and, particularly, with 9% inflation for 17 advanced 
capitalist economies during the same decade (calculated using 
OECD data reported in Calmfors and Driffill 1988, 20, tbl. 2). 

4. The same argument can be made for density. The two 
Scandinavian countries that collapses in union 
centralization in the 1980s were Denmark and Sweden, which 
were also the two where umomuzation rates underwent great- 
est increase (see Golden, Lange, and Wallerstein 1992, figs. 1, 
3, 7). 

5. Occasionally, confederations are comprised of workers, 
not of other unions; that is, employees the confederation 
directly and are subsequently into the appropriate 
industrial union. This arrangement 18 relatively rare, and 
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almost all confederations are technically peak associations 
(organizations of other organizations). 

6. Density ignores the impact of extension laws, which 
legally extend collectively bargained wage rates to nonunion 
members and/or firms not affiliated with the contracting 
employers’ orgaruzations. Where extension laws obtain, den- 
sity is a poor measure of the encompassingness of union 
collective bargaining. To the best of my knowledge, syatem- 
atic data on extension laws in OECD countries have not been 
gathered; but they are important in many continental Euro- 
pean countries. For an eventual source of data, consult 
Golden, Lange, and Wallerstein n.d. 

7. Calmfors and Driffill (1988) also provide separate mea- 
sures of centralization and monopoly; but their scale ranges 
only from zero to three, thereby failing to provide enough 
variation to generate useful statistical results. 

8. The measures are standardized; and Cameron’s is in- 
verted to run in the same direction as Schmitter’s (from most 
to least, rather than the reverse). 

9. The standardized correlation coefficients between Cam- 
eron’s measure of density and Schmitter’s measure of central- 
ization 1s .45, whereas between densty and monopoly, it is .65. 

10. For these reasons, I choose not to use either wages or 
economic growth as dependent variables. Specifically, I did 
not use a measure of wages for two reasons. First, changes in 
wages per se are not usually regarded as measuring changes 
in macroeconomic performance. At the aggregate level, 
wages are important because they have an impact on the 
inflation rate, for instance. Since inflation rates also capture 
how far changes in wages are passed on to prices, it is a more 
general measure of the impact of wage bargaining on the 
economy as a whole. Second, to the best of my knowledge, 
there is no standard, generally accepted data set available on 


growth, analysis 

product growth as the dependent variable produced results 
statistically too weak to be reliable. I suspect this is because 
growth is much more removed from collective bargmaning 
than such phenomena as inflation; that is, there are too many 
other unmeasured variables affecting growth. Since the pur- 
pose of the present study is to investigate competing hypoth- 
eses about trade unionism, not to explain macroeconomic 
performance as such, it seemed appropriate to develop the 
analysis for indicators that performed adequately and to omit 
those that did not. 

11. Calmfors and Driffill inctude Australia, New Zealand, 
and Japan, none of which is included in Schmitter’s data set. 
(Cameron includes Australia and Japan, as well as Spam.) At 
the same time, Cameron and Schmitter both include mea- 
sures on the Republic of Ireland, which does not appear in 
Calmfors and Driffill’s study. Investigation of OECD sources 
showed that complete data for Ireland do not appear to be 
available. All told, then, data for 14 countries were available 
on both the independent and dependent variables. Later parts 
of the analysis drop Schmitter’s data set in order to include 
Japan and Australia. 

12. Correlations between the average level for the years 
1974-85 and the change from 1963-73 are as follows: inflation 
r= .93, unemployment r = .84, combined misery level r = 
-98, alternative performance measure r = .90. 

13. Where statistical results are only summarized in the 
text, complete analyses are available on request. 

14. These findings corroborate results , but not 
commented on, by Cameron himself (1984, 169, tbl. 7.7). His 
own analysis showed that union concentration was consis- 
tently more strongly associated with various measures of 
economuc (including unemployment, inflation, 
strike activity, and wage increases) than were other attributes 
of union structure, including centralization or the overall 
organizational power of labor (Cameron’s term for corporat- 
ism). If we transform the coeffidents he reports into 
r-squareds, we find that for the period 1965-82, Cameron 
found 17 = 27, union monopoly against unem- 
ployment rates for 18 countnes; r° = only .19, regressing 
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union centrahzation against the same dependent variable; 
and r° = only .16, for corporatism. 

15. This part of the analysis was undertaken by Bruce 
Western. 

16. The analysis reported in this section was undertaken by 
Bruce Western. 

17. Similar sensitivity analyses have been proposed in a 
Bayesian setting by Leamer (1978). 

18. Among their dependent vanables, Calmfors and Driffill 
include a measure of employment (which I omit) and did not 
consider a measure of inflation, as I do. Their other measures 
of the dependent variable are the same as those used here. My 
periodization, taken directly from them, is, of. course, also 
identical. Calmfora and Driffill test their hypothesis using 17 
observations. Reassessing their hypothesis using both Cam- 
eron’s and Schmitter’s data sets requires reducing the number 
to 14. 

19. I also tried reranking Cameron’s and Schmitter’s mes- 


against the dependent variable. However, it proved difficult 
to reorder Cameron’s and Schmitter’s measures using Calm- 
fors and Driffill’s schemes A and B, largely because so many 
countries are coded identically tn each of the two data sets 
that reranking them without Hes called for considerable 
m pea ater Perhaps because of this, the results of the 
te regressions were unimpressive. R-squareds were 
extremely low (in all but four of 32 cases, below .10); 
and two equations produced statistically significant 
results. Had the reranking been successful, comparing regres- 
sion results for these reordered measures of union centraliza- 
tian and monopoly would have tested whether the monopoly 
hypothesis held even under nonlinear conditions assumed by 
Calmfors and Driffill. 

20. To assess how results would hold with the inclusion of 
Japan (an important case for Calmfors and Driffill’s results) or 
whether the results were, instead, an artifact of the number of 
observations, I also analyzed Calmfors and Driffill’s revised 
rankings and Cameron’s measure of monopoly including 
Australia and Japan. Results were again mixed: the coeffi- 
cients were higher for Calmfors and Driffill’s revised ranking 
B ın five cases, higher for Cameron’s measure of monopoly in 
two, and about equal in one. 

21. Later papers, induding Garrett and Lange 1986 and 
Alvarez, Garrett, and 1991, although statistically more 
complex than their 1985 presentation, do not substan- 
tially alter their model. Moreover, all these papers use the 
same measures of union centralization as those in the first 

of research. Thus, I take their original and simplest 
ulation. 

22. In their first analysis, their measure of the dependent 
variable was confined solely to growth rates; for a discussion, 
see n. 10, above. 

23. Lange and Garrett do not use Cameron’s measure of 
the organizational power of labor (monopoly plus centrahza- 
tion times density) as their indicator of corporatism. Instead, 
using Cameron’s data, Lange and Garrett sum monopoly, 
centralization, and a third measure—the scope of collective 
ay a Canons R E E denis ter eee 
tion) to Cameron’s measure of union density. They provide no 
justification for altering the composition of the independent 
variables taken from Cameron. 

24. Thus, in this case, we are able to assess the importance 
of monopoly within a nonlinear model, as was not the case 
with the Calmfors—Dnffill hypothesis. 

25. Soakice’s analysis es Austria, Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Switzer- 
land, the United States, and Japan. To compare his hypoth- 
esis against the hypothesis using both Cameron’s 
and Schmitter’s data, I dropped Japan (which Schmutter did 
not include). Switzerland could not be omitted (as it was in 
earlier linear analyses) without losing too many degrees of 
freedom. 

26. A simular analysis comparing Soskice’s EWC and local 
“pushfulness” with Cameron’s measure of monopoly and 
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local “ /” with Japan included (a case Schmitter 
fails to code) produced similar results. EWC and monopoly 
performed equally well, each generating higher r-squareds 
half the time. Ten of the 16 equations produced statistically 
significant results. 

27. Although it has been accepted more or less uncritically, 
Headey’s index of centralization exhibits validity problems. 
Two of his four criteria conflate general union weakness and 
a lack of confederal authority. An illustration is provided by 
the Italan case, which Headey ranks as the most decentral- 
ized union movement among those examined. He notes that 
none of the Italian confederations control strike funds and 
that their staffs are small relative to . But there are 
no strike funds to control in Italy; and while confederal staff 
may be small relative to , the relevant issue is, 
instead, the size of confederal staff relattve to overall union 
staff. Published in 1970, Headey’s study presumably reflects 
the situation in the. 1950s 1960s. For this , his 
ranking is inaccurate. In the 1950s and for much of the 1960s, 
what effective control over strikes ItaHan unions exercised 
(not a great deal) lay largely with the central confederations; 

, if staff size was generally small, it would have been 
rela larger for the confederations than for national 
untons, at least until the mid-1960s. The'Itallan should thus be 
considered highly centralized—among the most centralized 
for the 1950s and only somewhat less for most of the 1960s, as 
ts properly noted by Windmuller (1975, 100, n. 60). 
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PREDICTING THE NUMBER OF PARTIES: A QUANTITATIVE MODEL OF 


DUVERGER’S MECHANICAL EFFECT | 


REIN TAAGEPERA University of California, Irvine and Tartu University 
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mechanical effect of electoral systems, identified by Maurice Duverger, can be estimated 
by means of a quantitative model. The model predicts the range within which the effective 


number of parties in a district should fall for 


a given magnitude (number of seats) of the 


district. At the national level, a related model predicts the effective number of parties based on the 
effective magnitude and the number of seats in the national assembly. The institutional variables 
considered—magnitude and assembly size—define a great portion of the structural constraints within 
which a given country’s politics must take place. The model developed provides a good fit to data in 
spite of its having been developed from outrageously simple starting assumptions. 


f one had to give a single number to characterize 
[= politics of any country that employs compet- 

itive elections, it would be the number of parties 
active in its national assembly. This number would 
not tell the whole story, by any means; but it tells us 
more than any other single number or term could. 
The number of parties directly or indirectly affects 
other important of how a political system 
functions, including how long its cabinets last if the 
system is parliamentary (Lijphart 1984) and how 
elections translate into “citizen control” of policy- 
makers (Powell 1989)._The number of parties is a most 
important feature in a country’s politics and therefore 
in comparative studies also. We shall discuss the 
ways of defining this number operationally further 
on. 

What determines the number of parties? History, 
present issues, and institutions all intervene. But if 
one had to give a single major factor, it would have to 
be the district ma (M), that is, the number of 
seats allocated in an electoral district (Rae 1967). The 
well-known Duverger rule says that one-seat districts 
tend to lead to two-party systems, while multiseat 
districts tend to go with multiparty systems (Du- 
verger 1951, 1954; see also Riker 1982). One can be 
more precise, since even within the multiseat cate- 
gory, a larger M tends to go with a larger number of 
parties. But before we can attempt to define a rela- 
tionship between district magnitude and the number 
of parties, we need to establish a means to measure 
the number of parties. 


How To Measure the Number of Parties 


In this work, we shall use the effective number of 
parties, rather than the actual number. This measure 
is defined as follows: 


N = (Zp (1) 


eas e share of votes or seats won by the ith 
a ae and Taagepera 1979). The effective 


number tells us the number of hypothetical equal- 
sized parties that would have the same effect on the 
fractionalization of the party system as have the 
actual varying sized es. ‘The a advantage of using 
the effective, rather the actual, number o 

(or actual number of parties above some p ii 
cutoff) is that it.establishes a nonarbitrary way to 
distinguish “significant” ies from less si t 
ones. The construction of the index is such that each 
party weights itself by being squared. Tiny parties 
contribute little to the index, while large parties 
contribute relatively more.” 


The Empirical Relationship and 
Methods of Estimation 


The average empirical ee is expresan by 
“the generalized Duverger’s rule”: 


N, = 1.15(2 + logM), (2) 


where logM is the decimal logarithm of the district 
magnitude (see our earlier work, Taagepera and 
Shugart 1989, 142-55). Such empirical relationships 
are useful but not sufficient. We shall seek a quanti- 
tative model to explain why the average number of 
ee 
and not much smaller or larger. Such a model would 
capture the outcome of how a nation’s politics are 
filtered through one very a gated political institu- 
tion, namely, the number of seats for which politi- 
cians compete. Qualitatively, this is the Du- 
verger mechanical effect of district magnitude. With 
M = 1, only one party can win; and this has a strong 
tendency to impel the political forces to conglomerate 
into two large parties in order to have some chance of 
winning. As M increases, more parties can possibly 
win seats in the given district; hence, more parties 
can afford to run. 

In building our model, we shall seek an explana- 
tion grounded in something more firm than simply 
an observation that such and such an equation is the 
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best fit to the data. We seek to find a starting 
point—or set of starting points—that possess a cer- 
tain deductive elegance. We do so by taking a vari- 
able whose upper and lower extreme possible values 
are easily established. and by: assuming that the 
average value between the extremes will- prevail. 
Upon confronting such assumptions with data, the 
original estimates can be corrected if necessary. We 
prefer to make our corrections not through an “error” 
term or by expanding from bivariate to multivariate 
analysis but by going back to the original assumption 
and considering factors that might perturb it and lead 
to a different estimate. Thus, we use a mix of alter- 
nating deductive and inductive approaches, always 
trying to find the simplest possible model that ap- 
pears to gain explanatory leverage. Our method is 
rather unconventional in the social sciences but is 
typical of disciplines as diverse as physics and saber- 
metrics (baseball analysis).? Our method appears to 
be especially appropriate for fields in which it is 
possible to define clear upper and lower limits to the 
value that certain variables can take and also, of 
course, where variables already come in ready quan- 
titative form (e.g., parties and seats, mass and en- 
ergy, runs and wins). The method, as applied to 
electoral analysis, thus produces results that many 
may consider mechanical, with no specification of 
actual social processes included. Indeed, far from 
being a weakness of our method, such a feature is its 
principal strength. 

We are, after all, seeking to quantify the mechani- 
cal effect of the political institution called district 
magnitude; therefore, one should not be surprised to 
find that the enterprise itself turns out to be mechan- 
ical. It is mechanical in the sense of accounting not for 
political issues, personalities, or culture but only for 
the limits imposed on such features by institutional 
structures. Institutions shape what politicians prefer 
and, even more, how they pursue their preferences. 
Our dependent variable, the number of parties, 
shows the outcome of the aggregation of politicians’ 
pursuits. Furthermore, our theory is limited to the 
number of parties in the national assembly, as dis- 
tinct from parties participating in elections. The Du- 
verger mechanical effect deals only with the parlia- 
mentary parties. The indirect impact on electoral 
parties—the Duverger “psychological effect,” as dis- 
cussed by Reed (1990}—is outside our scope here. , 

Proceeding from the simple and basic to the more 
complex, we shall first consider the seats parties win 
in a single electoral district. We can then proceed to 
the nationwide combination of the district-level ef- 
fects, also keeping in mind the supradistrict effects of 
adjustment seats and thresholds. District-level effects 
of electoral rules have largely been neglected. (Major 
exceptions are Cox 1990; Katz 1980; Reed 1990; and 
Sartori 1986). Yet one cannot hope to explain the 
more complex nationwide phenomena without first 
elucidating the relatively simple scene in a single 
district. 
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THE EFFECTIVE NUMBER OF SEAT- 
WINNING PARTIES IN A DISTRICT 


It is now time to begin building a model of the 
effective number of seat-winning parties in a district, 
which we shall designate Nj. (Symbols without the 
prime will indicate the corresponding quantity at the 
nationwide level.) In building such a model, we rely 
on three basic equations, defining relations among 
several variables and then combining these equations 
into aoe that expresses the effective number of seat- 

winning parties in a district in terms of the magnitude 
of the district. The steps are 


1. Estimate N, in terms of the seat share of the largest 


party. 

2. Estimate the actual (not effective) number of par- 
ties winning seats in a district. 

3. Estimate the relationship between the actual num- 
ber of seat-winning parties and the seat share of 
the largest of these parties. 


The aie behind each of these steps is simple. The 
end t is to get an estimate of N, in terms of M. 
We know that N; is (by definition) an estimate of how 
many “significant” ’ parties there are in a given distri- 
bution of seats, so the most useful way to estimate Nj 
in terms of a single observable (or estimatable) vari- 

able is to do so on the basis of the seat share of the 
most “significant” of all the parties—the largest one. 
This is' step 1. Step 2 is independent of the first and 
allows us to get closer to an estimate of the seat share 
of the largest party, which we need if step 1 is to lead 
us to our goal. Step 2 is necessary because, while we 
could riot easily arrive at a deductive estimate for the 
effective number of parties in a district, for the actual 
number of parties, such an estimate is simple (as we 
shall see). Having that estimate, then, lets us get an 
estimate for the seat share of the largest party (step 
3). The steps can then be algebraically brought to- 
gether to give us an estimate of N, in terms of M, for 
which we shall provide a graphical test. In order to 
keep the exposition aietan to'a wider political 
science audience, not all the details of these building- 
block steps will be shown. 


Step 1. Relation of the Effective Number of 
Seat-winning Parties to the Seat Share of ihe 
Largest Party 

The value of Nj is to an appreciable extent deter- 
mined by the share of the largest component. When 
the other parties are extremely splintered, N; = 1/s;? 
When all the oiher partion aie en lame an he largodi 
party, N, = 1/8}. Let us test for the possibili pie fei 
actual values will be around the geometrical mean of 
these extremes:* 


N; = 4715. (3) 


A graph of this relationship (not shown) gave satis- 
factory agreement with data but revealed that a 
best-fitting line would have given an estimate of the 
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values of N; about 30% lower. The test of whether 
this is adequate will come with the confrontation of 
the final model with data. But first, we go to step 2. 


Step 2. Relation Between District Magnitude 
and the Actual Number of Seat-winning Parties 
in a District 


In a district of M seats, the minimum number of 
parties is 1 (when one party wins all the seats) and 
the maximum is M (when each seat is won by a 
different party). We expect there to be an average 
number of actual seat-winning parties lying some- 
where between 1 and M, so let us estimate the actual 
number of seat-winning parties in a district, p’, using 
the geometrical mean: 


p’=M° (4) 


This estimate produced a reasonably good fit but 
could have been bettef. A correction can be made, 
based upon the notion that a given district usually 
does not stand alone; rather, it is one of several 
districts from which the members of the larger par- 
liament are elected. 


Correcting for National Politics. The model can be im- 
proved by observing that there is a difference be- 
tween a district of M = 20 within a larger country and 
a small country with an assembly of 20 seats, all 
elected within a single nationwide district. In the 
latter case, all parties are generated within the dis- 
trict. In the former case, some nationwide parties 
with no ready constituency within that particular 
district may still bring in funds and talent from the 
outside and possibly win a seat. It is the difference 
between a closed system (where the model of equa- 
tion 4 may apply) and a more complex, open system. 
Our correction factor brings in the number of seats (S) 
in the national assembly. 

The effect of assembly size S must enter in the form 
of the ratio S/M, since it must: vanish when the entire 
country is made one single district (M = S). To satisfy 
the conditions that M > p’ > MŽ at any district 
magnitude, and p' = MŽ at M = S, the expression for 
p’ must have the form 


p= M*, (5) 


where k= 11 + (M/S)"], n being a constant, as yet 
ed. Furthermore, p’ at any M < S must not 
be higher than it is at M = S. This condition would be 
violated, if we set n = 1. The largest acceptable value 
of n would be one that makes p’ almost reach the 
value of p’(S) at large M < S; that means a value of n 
that makes the slope of the curve zero (dp'/dM = 0) 
for M = S. Taking the derivative of p’ in the ee. 
above and setting it to zero at M = P vistas n= 
This is the maximum value n could take, ee 
ing to the maximum possible effect of nationwide 
politics on the given district. The minimum possible 
effect is, of course, no effect, which co onds to 
= 0 (and thus p’ = MŽ at any M). In the absence of 
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any further information, the expectation value of n is 
taken as the mean of the extremes, that is, n = I/InS. 
Now equation 6 becomes 


k = V[1 + (M/S), (6) 


For a single nationwide district (M = $), this reduces 
itself to k = .5 and thus equation 2. For M < 30, the 
value of p’ is very little affected by the precise value 
of S, ee nee S The median 

size for independent countries is around 
0 on and the usual range is 50-500. The value S = 148' 
corresponds to the- round figure of 1/nS = .200. 
Because 1/1507” = .37, the result is 


= 1/[1 + .37M?]. (7) 


This correction for the effects of nationwide politics 
significantly improves the fit to our data. In our 
ome aig presentation of the relationship between M 
and N; further on, we present equations with both 
the exponents .5 and k as defined in equation 7. 


Step 3. Relation Between the Actual Number 

of Seat-winning Parties and the Seat Share 

of the Largest Party 

The final independent link in the chain leading to an 

Oe ee ee 

tionship between the number of actual’seat-win. 

ning parties and the seat share of the largest party, 31. 

The average fractional seat share of the seat-winning 

parties must be 1/p’. The fractional share going to the 
arty with the most seats in the given district, si, 

must be at least this average. The upper limit on s; is 

1, when that p the seats. In the absence 

of other knowledge, the expected average value is 

again the geometric mean: 


= Up’. (8) 


This estimate is completely independent of the rela- 
tionship between p’ and M. Indeed, even if p’ and M 
were not correlated, equation 8 would still be inde- 
panami derivable. It should be noted that the 

gest party in the given district need not be the 
largest nationwide. 

A graphical test of equation 8 showed that the 
estimate ca the general trend but that data 
points tended to fall below the curve. Even so, any 
agreement is quite gratifying, given the simplicity of 
the assumption that led to the estimation. As before, 
this simple first-approximation model (equation 8) 
can be im ed upon. The upper limit on the seat 
share of the largest party is actually less than one 
(rather than one, as is assumed in the first approxi- 
mation).” The test of whether the agreement of either 
the original model or the second approximation is 
satisfactory or not will come when we bring together 
all the building blocks and test our resulting estima- 
tion of N, based on M against actual data. 


a 


si 
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FIGURE 1 


Combining Steps: The Relation between District 
Magnitude and the Effective Number of 
Seat-winning Parties in a District 


It is now time to combine all the previous steps and 
express Nj as a function of district magnitude. The 
first-approximation model® leads to 


Ni = M2”, (9) 


Figure 1 shows the curve that results from ‘this 
equation along with data. The actual data points tend 
to be above this line. 

‘Let us now introduce our corrections. The curv 
labeled “Second approximation” takes account of the 
corrections discussed above for both p and s,.” Most 
actual data points fall between the two curves, sug- 
gesting overcorrection or an effect of two-party compe- 
tition that will be discussed later. 


Discussion of Results: The Overall Pattern. Two objec- 
tions may be raised at this point: (1) such a probabil- 
ity- model completely ignores the political pro- 
cesses that lead, through elections, to the winning of 
seats; and (2) it does not even fit the data very well. 
The two objections actually neutralize each other. If 
all the data points en eae on the model-pre- 
dicted line, then, indeed, the political process would 
be out of the picture. Only institutions would mat- 
ter—indeed, only one institution, the district magni- 
tude. The very scatter of the oe in the actual 
picture indicates the workings of the various political 
processes. The range of possible outcomes is none- 
theless restricted. No data could be in the “forbidden 
zone” in which Nj > M, but all the rest of the space 
of the figure is fair game. Yet all the data are found in 
a narrow zone. This should not surprise us. Political 
processes do not take place in a vacuum. They and 
their outcomes face various restrictions, including 
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logical constraints, of which statistical probabilities 
are an aspect. The political institutions (particularly 
the district magnitude) are a critical element provid- 
ing these constraints on possible political outcomes. 
Our task here is to define the average pattern and 
find out the extent of the actual playroom left for 
political processes. 

The achievements of the simple models shown in 
Figure 1 should not be underestimated. All the data 
points could conceivably have fallen much above or 
much below the predicted line. That this is not the 
case represents success, for a first approximation. 


Poor Fit of the Single-District Countries. The lower 
values of N, for singie-district countries (those in 
which all seats are allocated in one nationwide dis- 
trict) might imply that for such systems, there is some 
ceiling for a given M above which the effective 
number of parties does not rise. A reason for such a 
reduction below the theoretical prediction could be 
that most of a country’s ambitious politicians (those 
who desire to sit in cabinets or at least have policy 
influence) prefer to join one of the larger parties, 
rather than a very small . They do so with a 
greater likelihood than would be predicted on the 
basis of opportunities for small parties provided by 
high M. The larger es’ seat shares are thus 
augmented, so that Nj is lessened. Thus, although 
tiny parties based on narrow interests can and do 
form and win seats, the effective number-of parties 
(high though it may be relative to other countries) is 
actually lower in countries such as Israel and the 
Netherlands than what M would theoretically allow 
for. When we get to an estimation of the nationwide 
N, including countries with multiple districts, the fit 
for the single-district countries improves consider- 
ably. We now turn to the nationwide scene. 
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THE NATIONWIDE NUMBER OF 
SEAT-WINNING PARTIES 


Our process of building a model for the nationwide 
effective number of seat-winning parties (N,) closel 

els the used at the district level. Indeed, 
or one of the building blocks, it matters not at all 
whether the quantity being measured is district- or 
national-level. For the relation between the seat share 
of the largest-party (s4) and the number of actual, 
seat-winning parties, equation 8 holds. The other two 
steps, however, require some fine-tuning at the na- 
tional level. 


Relation of the Nationwide Effective Number 
of Seat-winning Parties to the Seat Share 


of the Largest Party 


The basic reasoning for the relationship at the na- 
tional level between the effective number of parties 
and the seat share of the largest parties is exactly the 
same as for a single district for which we derived 
equation 3: N, = 8; '°. However, at the nationwide 
level another consideration enters, namely, special 
competition between the two parties. The 
nationwide vote shares of the two largest parties have 
lately been extremely close in a number of, countries 
(West Germany, New Zealand, Israel, and Switzer- 
land, in their latest election according to Mackie and 
Rose 1991); and seat shares have also been fairly 
close. The existence of one large party strongly en- 
courages the opposition to unite or else remain al- 
most permanently in limbo. This can be seen even in 
Israel despite electoral rules that almost invite the 
creation of further small parties. Because of such 
pase the second party’s vote share has lately 

more than one-half of the largest party’s in the 


wide majority of stable democracies, the only excep- 
tions being Denmark, India, Japan, and Sweden. 
When we consider the effects of two-party competi- 
tion,® we get the following equation for s; < .5: 


N, = .858,2> [s < 5]. (10) 


This correction is not expected to apply to individual 
districts. The two major parties may compete neck- 
and-neck for the nationwide total of seats, but why 
would they throw scarce resources into hopeless 
individual districts just to try to achieve district-level 
parity of seats? However, Figure 1-suggests that 
parties may do exactly that; most data points in 
Figure 1 would fall between the analogues of the 


- equations developed here to correct for two-party 


competition at the national level. 


Relation Between Magnitude and the Nationwide 
Actual Number of Parties 


We cannot consider M at the national level in the 
same way as we do at the district level simply because 
M, district magnitude, is by definition a district-level 
phenomenon. Except for those systems in which all 
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seats are allocated in one district, the national level 
forces us to come to grips with the aggregation of 
several districts. Our reasoning in developing nation- 
wide expressions assumes districts with equal mag- 
nitude with all seats allocated in these districts (i.e., 
no seats allocated in a regional or nationwide tier). 
Almost no country in the world (with M > 1) fits this 
description, but let us solve the simple case first, then 
see whether the resulting expressions will work for 
the more complex systems. / 

The actual nationwide p is likely to be higher than 
district-level p’ = M* (equation 5), as some parties 
win seats in some districts but not in others. If the 
entire country were made a single electoral district of 
magnitude S, the number of seat-winning parties 
would be S*.- Thus, M* < p < S% and we can again 
expect the actual values to fe around the geometrical 
average of the possible extreme values:? p = (SM) ”. 
At the first glance, this tion suggests that district 
magnitude and the total size of the assembly are 
equally important in determining the nationwide 
number of seat-winning parties; but this is not quite 
so. The range for S is from about 13 to 650, a ratio of 
1:50, while M ranges from 1 to 150, a ratio of 1:150. 
Hence, M influences the number of parties apprecia- 
bly more—so much more, in fact, that the e ofS 
has apparently not been noticed previously. 


Combining Steps: Estimating the Nationwide 
Effective Number of Parties Based on Magnitude 


We can now combine our three steps at the national 
level just as we did at the district level and arrive at an 
expression for the nationwide effective number of 
parties. The resulting expression is? 


N, = .85(SM)*". (11) 


Figure 2 shows basic agreement of this estimation 
with data. This applies to countries with large assem- 
blies and M = 1, as well as to those with smaller 
assemblies but multiseat districts. 

Four different types of countries are distinguished 
in this graph: (1) nationwide M > 1 (i.e., a single 
district), with a threshold of no more than 2%; (2) 
M > 1, with appreciable supradistrict seat allocation 
and/or high thresholds; (3) M > 1, with seat allocation 
purely within districts; and (4) M = 1 plurality.” For 
the second category, the “effective magnitude” dif- 
fers considerably kom the average district magni- 
tude, which we use for the other cases in which 
district magnitude varies within the system (see 
Taagepera and Shugart 1989, 126-41). For the cases 
with supradistrict allocation and/or thresholds, the 
a ent of data with estimates based on our sim- 
plifying assumptions can be expected to be reduced. 
However, this does not seem to be the case. 

It should be kept in mind that within the same 
electoral system, the individual outcomes can vary 
widely. In Finland, for example, the electoral rules 
have remained the same ever since 1907 (including 
S and M); and on the average, the theory predicts 
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FIGURE 2 
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Number of Assembly Seats times District Magnitude (Sif) 


8, = .37 and N, = 3.7. The actual s, in Finland has 
ranged from .25 in 1958 to .51 in 1917, while N, has 
ranged from 3.0 in 1917 to 5.5 in 1970. Over the time 
pave taken into account here (1966-87), N, in Fin- 

d has been very close to that predicted by equation 
11. Approaches to political sclence such as that used 
here imply that over time, party leaders and voters 
should learn how to play the game as it is established 
by a country’s institutions (Reed 1990). The result of 
such learning is an adjustment of outcomes, such as 
N,, to institutions, such as SM. Figure 2 tells us that 
two institutions—district magnitude and assembly 
size—rather remarkably account for the effective 
number of Pon in a country. Only a few countries 
appear as deviant. One is Austria after 1971 
(although fea re then, as we shall discuss); and 
another is Belgium. Both of those cases deviate by 
more than 40%. In the case of Belgium, the number of 
parties has not always been so t and it could 
readjust downward once again. Alternatively, parties 
could choose to reform the electoral system by i 
creasing magnitude, the assembly size, or both, as 
often happens when the number of parties rises for 
some time (Shugart 1992). 

We have yet to express the effective number of 
parties nationwide as a function of magnitude alone 
80 as to com it to the empirical fit in equation 2. 
Apart from the constraint S > M, there is no logical or 
empirical connection between M and S. As observed 
earlier, the median S is around 150. Using this ap- 
proximation to eliminate S from equation 11 leads to 
equation 12, which is graphed in Figure 3: 


N, = 2.15 M” [M < 150]. (12) 


For M = 1 countries, this equation predicts N, = 2.15, 
while equation 2 yields 2.3. Throughout the range 
1 < M < 40, the theoretical equation yields values 
within +.15 of the empirical equation 2. For larger 
magnitudes, the theoretical equation yields larger 
values: for M = 100, N, = 5.1, as compared to 4.6 





given by is ee 2. Both equations express the 

eral trend to an equal degree, and equation 12 can 

said to give theoretical explanation and validation 

to the empirical equation 2, while modifying it to 
some degree. 

However, there is no need to neglect the role of S. 
In most cases, a country’s assembly size is set first— 
usually within a narrow range approximated by the 
cube root of population (Taagepera and Shugart 
1989). Once the size of the assembly is set, the 
magnitude usually follows as a result of how many 
administrative ons there are—with the ex- 
ceptions of countries using M = 1 or an electoral 
formula that almost requires small magnitudes.” 
When politicians desire to represent more parties 
proportionally, they must either increase S (automat- 
ically increasing M) or else decide to allocate some 
seats in a nationwide compensatory district. Thus, 
the choices of S and M are not entirely independent 
of one another; but neither does the choice of one 
value for one variable absolutely restrict the choice on 
the other variable (unless constrained by, e.g., requir- 
ing that all seats be allocated within districts and that 
each preexisting territorial subdivision must form its 
own district). Compared to equations 2 or 12, equa- 
tion 11, accounting for S, improves the correlation 


and is preferable from a theory viewpoint. 


DUVERGER’S MECHANICAL EFFECT: 
THE QUANTITATIVE MODEL 


The Duverger mechanical effect connects the number 
of seat-winning parties to the district magnitude. For 
a long time, the theory of this effect has remained on 
a qualitative level. We have now presented and 
tested the individual building er AES rather, 
links in a qr antitative concatenation ranging all the 
way from district magnitude M to the effective num- 
ber of seat-winning parties on the district and the 
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FIGURE 3 
Nationwide Effective Number of Seat-winning Parties Versus District Magnitude 


nationwide levels. Some of these links are firmer than 
others. We can join them, so as to express everything 
in terms of M only. While doing so, every link 
introduces its share of error. In the case of Nj (district 
level), the concatenation of simple elements involves 
three links. For N, (national level), more links are 
involved, including the very coarse approximation 
S = 150 if one wants to eliminate S. 

We would expect the agreement to become increas- 
ingly worse, as we add steps. If any similarity be- 
tween the final model and the data is found, then the 
model must be considered quite robust, indeed. This 
is true, in particular, for the nationwide number of 
parties, where the average district magnitude is used, 
although a few very large districts may affect the 
outcome and supradistrict seat allocation occurs in 
many countries. In this perspective, ending up with 
aao A that agree at all with the general pattern of N, 
versus SM must be considered a success. 

For the district-level number of parties, Figure 1 
suggests that the district magnitude determines the 
range of outcomes within a factor of two for most 
individual elections and within a much narrower 
zone for averages of many elections in the same 
country. People are inly free to vote into office 
many more or many fewer parties in a given district, 
but it very rarely happens. The implication is, then, 
that the institutions reviewed here (mainly M, but 
also S) provide predictable constraints on outcomes. 
Politicians and voters adjust their behavior in a way 
that ensures that outcomes accord well with our 
quantitative predictions. 

Where do we find significant deviations from pre- 
dicted values? We have discussed the cases in which 
all seats are allocated in one district. These cases 
deviated on N, although not on p’. We su 
also that national politics impinges on individual 
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districts in those countries with multiple districts, 
leading us to the correction represented by equation 
5, taking account of the size of the national assembly. 
What we find is that national politics impinges upon 
an individual district even when it is the only district. 
In work not shown here, we found that for these 
countries, the actual number of parties (p’) is about 
what equation 4 predicts; but the effective number 
(Nj) is less than what equation 9 predicts. This 
suggests a novel conclusion, namely, that the incen- 
tives to control executive office in these parliamentary 
systems with nationwide allocation leads to less ex- 
treme fragmentation than the institutional design 
alone would imply. That a national-level factor is 
important for these countries, as well as for the rest of 
the sample, is suggested by the greater fit for these 
cases to the models derived for nationwide results 
(equations 11 and 12), which introduce assembly 
size 


Two cases generally regarded as deviant in the 
literature on Duverger’s law (as reviewed by Riker 
1982) deserve attention here. They are Austria and 
Canada, which will be discussed alongside other 
contrasting cases. Austria is often thought to be 

ional, because it uses proportional ta- 
tion yet has only two important parties. The socio- 
logical dominance of the two big parties’ organiza- 
tions has been invoked as an explanation (Riker 
1982). If we-look to the period since 1971, indeed, 
Austria looks deviant. However, before 1971, Aus- 
tria’s electoral system was based on small districts 
with restricted access to allocation of natlonwide 
compensatory seats (Kitzinger 1959), such that the 
effective magnitude was about 3.5 (Taagepera and 
Shugart 1989, 138). With such a low magnitude, a low 
number of parties can be . The effective 
magnitude was increased to about 20 in 1971. If 
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Austria’s N, remains low for a long period of time, 


then we would indeed need an extrainstitutional 
explanation. However, recent elections have seen a 
rise in N, which may presage a gradual adjustment 
of the party system to the new electoral rules. 

In Canada, the number of parties is often claimed 
to be “too high” for Duverger’s law to be valid. Riker 
(1982) suggests federalism as the explanation: parties 
that are based in provinces also run nationally; thus, 
N, is appreciably greater than 2.0 despite M = 1. 
However, Canada’s N, is almost precisely what it is 
predicted to be when S is taken into account. On the 
other hand, the United Kingdom, almost always the 
standard example confirming Duverger’s law, is ac- 


tually below predictions (although not enough to` 


categorize it as deviant). Thus, rather than invoking 
federalism to explain a relatively high number of 

es in Canada, perhaps we should invoke lack of 
sy a to explain the relatively low number of 
parties in the United Kingdom,” much as presiden- 
tialism can explain why the United States is also 
low.’® Federalism need not be invoked for Canada 
unless N, rises and stabilizes without a prior increase 
in S. 

Besides the case of Austria since 1971 (already 
discussed), Belgium is the only case that deviates 
substantially from predictions even when the assem- 
bly size is taken into account. Figure 3 shows Finland 
and Switzerland also far off that theoretical curve, 
which does not account for a country’s particular 
assembly size.” These cases have “too many” parties 
for their electoral rules. Yet no one ever calls these 
countries deviant: they use proportional representa- 
tion, so they are supposed to have a lot of parties! Since 
none of these countries has always had such high 
values of N,, it is possible that either their values of 
N, will at some time decline once again or else the 
institutions will be reformed. If either event resulted, 
it would indicate a long-term adjustment of behavior 
and institutions to one another. The models here do 
not, however, allow us to predict when such adjust- 
ment would occur or, indeed, even if it will occur. 
This discussion has suggested that a promising next 
step would be longitudinal analysis of individual 
countries, to look more directly at the process of 
adaptation (see Reed 1990; Shugart 1992). 


CONCLUSIONS 


What have we achieved? We have asked simple 
questions like, How many parties might one expect to 
see in an electoral district? These simple questions 
have apparently not been asked previously, largely 
because attention has been fixed on the national 
level. The national level is more important, but it is 
not conducive to model building (without looking 
first into district-level phenomena); hence, analysts 
were left with Eo Ai irical expressions. On 
the district lev Aok models can be constructed 
and then ded to the nationwide. The simplest is 
to establish the upper and lower boundaries of a 
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variable and assume that average values in between 
these boundaries prevail. This approach has been 
quite successful: the model agrees with the data 
surprisingly well. 

The interaction between empirical work and model 
building is a two-way street. In the present case, 
empirical results at time urged a search for a theoret- 
ical explanation, while at other times theoretical ad- 
vances suggested that unsuspected relationships be 
tested empirically. 

There is a broader question about this exercise that 
is worth pondering. That is the question of what 
these models really tell us about politics, as opposed 
to simple numerical descriptions of average political 
outcomes. These models should not be construed as 
apolitical, for two reasons. First, at least as far back as 
Duverger (1951, 1954), the connection between elec- 
toral systems (mainly defined by their district magni- 
tude) and the number of parties represented in as- 
semblies was recognized as “mechanical.” Since 
political institutions, including district magnitude, 
are a machine that converts the actions of politicians 
and voters into political outcomes, it is hardly sur- 
prising that models of the effect should themselves 
appear “mechanical” in form. 

Second, we have not offered any models of how 
individual politicians calculate costs and benefits, as 
do some rational-choice theorists in political science. 
Those are micro concerns and involve forays into 
what Duverger termed the “psychological” effect. 
Our models suggest that the aggregation of individ- 
ual political actors’ calculations, made in part accord- 
ing to the institutional context in which winning or 
losing will be determined, occurs in predictable fash- 
ion. Perhaps some day we may have models of how 
this aggregation itself takes place. The remarkable 
regularity across countries in their political outcomes 
(at least in terms of the number of parties) according 
to the form of their political institutions gives us some 
hope that we have taken a step in the direction of 
such more generalizable models of politics. 

Nor have we advanced herein a theory of how 
electoral rules are chosen, although we have sug- 
gested that where the existing number of parties is 

‘too high” for the existing magnitude, a “psycholog- 
ically” induced reduction in the number of parties is 
not the only possible outcome. Indeed, electoral 
reform might result, increasing magnitude. Further 
theoretical and empirical work should address itself 
to the interaction among the mechanical effect, psy- 
chological effect, and choice of electoral rules. We 


have made a preliminary report on the first part of 
this link. 


Notes 


1. Indeed, N is merely a transformation of Rae’s index of 
fractionalization: N = 1/(1 — F). We prefer N because it is 
easier to visualize in concrete terms. For example, N = 2.84 
suggests that there are more than two, but definitely less than 
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three, major parties, while F = .648 less obviously corre- 
sponds to the number of components in the system. 

2. N is not the only measure that could be used. See 
Laakso and Taagepera 1979 and Taagepera and Shugart 1989 
for a discussion. 

3. Sabermetrics is the quantitative analysis of 
in aggregate performance in baseball. Although it has (yet) to 
claim a single university department of its own, it is indeed a 
“sclentific’ discipline with sophisticated methods seldom 
seen by (or of any interest to) most fans or sportwriters. See 
James 1984, 9-24, and Baseball Abstract in 

4. The geometrical mean is computed by multiplying the 
values of the upper and lower extremes, then taking the 
square root of the product. It may be thought of as an 
arithmetic mean in log-log form, which we have used here 
because, in order for an assumption of linearity to work on 
these data, one must first transform the data through decimal 
logarithms. 

5. The reason is that if more than one party wins seats in 
a district, the largest party obviously can not win 100% of the 
seats. In a district with M seats, if p' partles win at least one 
seat each, then the largest party cannot win M seats but only 
M — p’ + 1 at the moet. Its maximum share of the seats then 
is (M — p’ + IVM, rather than 1. Since M can, in le, be 

in terms of p'—by reversing the of 
equations 5 and 8—s,’ remams a function of p’ alone, as it was 
peerage However, the algebraic form of the relationship 
complex. Rather than finding it, it is more fruttful to 
ae Sens Hen erento ae 
Aol Gok aa cee for M = 9, equations 5 
he ah ke eee 4.04 + 1/9 = .66 
(other mean of the extremes becomes 
ve ELU = -40 (rather than .50, as given by equation 8). 
Calculations of this sort yield a “second approximation” that 
visibly improved the agreement with data. 

6. This first a pe E 
tioned building b , as follows 18 to estimate N, 
a E e E aa t we were able to 
estimate deduciively aa a function of M was p, 30 we siart 

= M”, We also estimated that s4 = 1/(p”); therefore, 
s IMA - = 1(M*) = M7. Now we return to N, = 

and plug in our estimate of s, in terms of M: N, = 
ae 


an e E E ante = M7™, where kis 
defined as .5 in the first approximation (derived from equa- 
tion 4) or according to equation 7 in the second approxima- 
ton. 


8. The derivation of this estimation is as follows. In the 
case of perfect two-party competition (s, = s), the upper limit 
on N, is no longer 1/s? but 1/2s?, while the lower limit remains 
1s. The geometric mean of the extremes becomes 


N, = 275s = 71s" [s < 5]. (13) 


A graphical analysis showed that, for s, < .5, ished nar 
points fall largely in the zone delneated by tion 13 and 
equation 3, that is, in the zone between two-party 
competition and no two-party competition. The average pat- 
tern for s, < .5 is the mean of the two pure cases’ N, = 
-856,71 5. For s > <5, the second-largest party must be smaller 
than the largest one, and tion 13 is no longer valid. 

9. We use k = .5 ins of the more complex form given 
by equation 7. The latter expreses the effect of nationwide 
politics on the district, and using it here would mean correct- 
ıng the nationwide politics for itself. 


10. The algebraic a p eM We have 
A ence 7) and that p = (SM). Therefore, 
s, = I[(SM) 7]? = ee eee fhis tnto equation 10, 


we get N, = .85[(SM)~ = 85(SM) 177 = .85(SM)*"*. 
a e E periods used, by category 
identified in the text, are (1) Denmark, Estonia (1923-32), 
Israel, and the Netheriands; (2) Austria, Belgium, Greece, 
Italy, and Sweden; (3) Finland, France (1986), Japan, Luxem- 
bourg, Norway, Portugal, Spain, and Switzerland; (4) Can- 
ada, New Zealand, the United Kingdom (1955-70, 1974-79), 
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and the United States. Median values are used from the last 
seven elections listed in Mackie and Rose 1991 except as 
indicated or where a change of electoral system had occurred 
during the period. 

12. The single transferable vote (as in Ireland) and single 
nontransferable vote (as in Japan) are rarely used with dis- 
tricts with magnitudes much greater than six. 

13. The previous empirical expression (equation 2) did not 
include S because its effect could not be observed easily, 
overshadowed as it was by the effect of M. 

14. Since all the nationwide cases use S of around 150, the 
fit to the model that introduces this average value (equation 
11) is no worse than that af the model that uses each country’s 
specific value of S (equation 12). 

15. If the United Kingdom ever implements a home rule 
parhament for Scotland, we will have a teat. With a local 
parlament as a “prize,” perhaps the Scottish National party 
would perform better. If this were carried over into national 
elections, N, would increase somewhat. 

16. Presidential systems can have a considerable and var- 
led effect on the number of parties in the assembly (Epstein 
1967; Shugart 1988); and the present simple theory does not 
take this effect into account. See Shugart and Carey 1992, 
230-37, 293-300 for related models that do account for the 
“presidential difference.” 

17. Prance in 1986 looks deviant in Figure 3; but when its 
large S is accounted for (Figure 2), the model accounts almost 


perfectly for the effective number of parties in that system. 
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Paul Teske, Mark Schneider, Mike Mintrom, and 
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Jon A. Krosnick and Laura A. Brannon. “The 
Impact of the Gulf War on the Ingredients of Presi- 
dential Evaluations: Multidimensional Effects of Po- 
litical Involvement.” A Research Note. 

Kevin T. McGuire and Greg A. Caldiera. “Lawyers, 
Organized Interests, and the Law of Obscenity: 
Agenda Setting in the Supreme Court.” A Research 
Note 


Joseph Grieco; Robert Powell; Duncan Snidal. “The 
Relative Gains Problem for International Coopera- 
tion.” A Controversy. 

Gary King and Michael Laver; Richard Hofferbert, 
Michael McDonald, and Ian Budge. “On Party Flat- 
forms and Government Spending.” A Controversy. 


ERRATUM 


“Politics, Institutions, and Welfare Spending in In- 
dustrialized Democracies, 1960-82” by Alexander M. 
Hicks and Duane H. Swank, September 1992, pp. 
658-674. On page 659, column 2, the sentence begin- 
ning the last paragraph should read “Scholars within 
the political democratic tradition have downplayed 
effects of partisanship and stressed the social welfare 
impacts of such nonpartisan facets of electoral sys- 
tems as electoral participation and competition (Dye 
1979; Pampel and Williamson 1989).” 
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Power and Empowerment: A Radical Theory of Partic- 
ipatory Democracy. By Peter Bachrach and Aryeh 
Botwinick. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1992. 211p. $44.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


In this excellent book, Bachrach and Botwinick call for 
the pursuit of a participatory democracy through the 
pursuit of workplace democracy. The politics of work- 
place participation must move beyond “protective 
rights” to assert “participatory rights,” involving deci- 
sionmaking by workers in the traditional affairs of cap- 
ital. In so doing, class can become a unifying category 
for overcoming worker passivity and for building a 
participatory democracy. 

In making their argument, Bachrach and Botwinick 
make at least two important contributions to the litera- 
ture. First, as Bachrach has done in earlier works, the 
authors ground their prescriptive argument in a refresh- 
ing discussion and analysis of the nature of - 
bat A cael e n tionists” view of 
democracy from what they call the representative 
view (earher called the pluralist view.) Reviewing vari- 
ous criticisms of the ideals of participatory democracy 


ent by the citizenry.” 0-11). In 

doctrine conceives of democracy 

as merely facilitating passively the expression of per- 

ceived interests, not in helping citizens discover what 

their real interests are. From the participatory view, to 

the extent that people become involved in the political 

, the process will be educative and help in turn to 

rge new levels of involvement and awareness. In this 

sense, participation is not only the result of political 
consciousness, it helps to create it. 

A second important contribution that the authors 
make is to link this ent about democratic partici- 
pation to that of a ion of class and of class 
struggle. Bachrach and Botwinick challenge the failure 
of democratic theorists to deal with questions of class. 
Even theorists like Dahl, who have taken up arguments 
for economic democracy, are chastised for ignoring how 
the theory will be implemented through worker action. 
In so doing, they argue, democratic tists have left 
the question of class to be answered either by the right 
or by traditional Marxist politics. Growing economic 
inequalities and the rise of corporate power in the 1980's 
mean that class can no longer be ored, and the 
decline of Cold War politics offers possibility of 
redefinition of class struggle in democratic terms. 

The political solutions to economic inequality must go 
beyond New Deal ones, for the welfare-state strategies 
do not deal with the “central lem that confronts 
American democracy—the tribution of economic 
and political power.(9)” The solutions will more fruit- 
fully be generated by a new class struggle for worker 
participation and decision-making. Because of the edu- 
cative nature of participation i , Class stru would 
also help to solve another critical problem of the tme— 
political alienation. The process of struggle for work- 
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place democracy becomes just as important as the goal 
and would, if bold enough, become the vehicle for a 
revitalization and democratization of American politics. 
Rather than being anti-democratic, a class-based move- 
ment for participation can in fact help democratic plu- 
ralism to flourish: “it should be welcomed and encour- 
aged as a way to revitalize our failing democratic polity, 
as a way to realign parties along class lines and thus 
generate expanded citizen participation and public con- 
sciousness of issues of national concern.(17)” 

The authors support their analytical and prescriptive 
discussion with two chapters which explore current 
experiences in workplace democracy in Europe and in 
the United States. They are critical of much of what they 
see. In Germany and Sweden worker tion may 
have strengthened the role of the union, but not neces- 
sarily the participation of the workers themselves. In the 
United States the obstacles include not only corporate 
power but also union power. Only as unions recognize 
that the key to effective power in the future is to extend 
decision-making in the workplace will they be able to 
adapt to the changing technological conditions that have 
eroded their traditional arapi cease 

To build a movement for wor. EERE one 
must confront the paradox that has faced all participa- 
tionists: those most likely to participate by virtue of their 
economic position as workers are most affected by a 
structural mobilization of bias that impedes their partic- 
ipation. By moving participatory demands from the state 
to the workplace, some of 
the class-based bias against participation that has af- 
fected traditional interest group politics. But, they fail to 
discuss the strongest impediment to such worker de- 
mands in today’s economy—that of the ability of capital 
to play gl hopscotch with the communities and 
workers who offer the most favorable climate and cir- 
cumstance. Without state-imposed limits on the global 
mobility of capital, corporations are likely to evade mass 
demands for worker participation in all but the most 
ailing industries. And, if workers gain true participation 
in only the firms that management has discarded, their 
participation will still be second-class and ultimately 


unequal. 
The book is stronger in its theoretical analysis and 
rescription than in its empirical description. Neverthe- 
ess, it provides a welcome addition to the participatory 
democracy literature—a Hterature whose shelf has be- 
come somewhat barren in recent years. 
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Social Division. By Alan . New York: Verso, 
1992. 442p. $69.95 cloth, $22.95 paper. 


For roughly the first third of Social Division, Alan 
Carling, (following John Roemer’s (1982) A General The- 
ory of Exploitation and Class) argues that rational choice 
(by which, in this case, he means game theoretical 
modeling) in conjunction with G. A. Cohen’s (function- 
alist) reconstruction of historical materialism and Robert 
Brenner’s account of class struggle, explanatory strate- 
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gies that also rely on notions of rational choice explains 
class divisions. He then goes on to hold that game 
theoretical modeling is indispensable but insufficient for 
explaining social divisions based on gender and ethnic- 
ity. It is not clear why he concludes that it is indispens- 
able; apparently it is because he is able to contrive 
models that make sense of some aspects of phenomena 
pertinent to gender and ethnic divisions. He thinks 
rational choice insufficient because, in each case, the 
best model for these social divisions turns out to be 
“chicken,” a game with indeterminate outcomes. Car- 
ling therefore concludes that social divisions cannot be 
explained by rational choice alone and that, at least for 
gender and ethnicity, supraindividual systems of per- 
ception and belief must also be taken on board. In short, 
economics must be supplemented by sociology. 

These conclusions are easily lost, however, in ex- 
tended arguments about the propriety of one or another 
game theoretical reconstruction and in lengthy exposi- 
tions of a considerable body of writings—not just by 
Roemer, Cohen, Brenner, and other “analytical Marx- 
ists,” but also by Paul Samuelson, Michael Banton, 
Susan McRae and, more briefly, a host of other writers. 
The efforts at modeling are sometimes ingenious, fre- 
quently tedious; the expository sections are consistently 
competent, but readers who are already familiar with 
the material under discussion are unlikely to learn 
much—except, of course, what Carling thinks about the 
positions he recounts. These readers too will be put off 
by some very sketchy critical reflections of an idiosyn- 
cratic nature: for instance, by the assertion that Cohen’s 
and Brenner's views about the origins of capitalism are 
expressly opposed, and then by his brief reconciliation 
of these ostensibly competing positions. On the other 
hand, readers who are unfamiliar with the positions 
exposited may find Carling’s accounts useful and even 
eye-opening. They could, however, turn directly to the 
material he discusses. 

Carling’s account of class divisions is at odds with the 
standard Marxist story, but it is almost entirely deriva- 
tive from the reconstructions and elaborations of Marxist 
positions develo by analytical Marxists in the past 
decade and a half. His accounts of gender and ethnicity 
are more original, but the conclusions he draws should 
surprise no one except perhaps the most ardent beHev- 
ers in rational choice explanations. The treatment of 
ethnicity, essentially a critique of Michael Banton’s 
(1983) Racial and Ethnic Competition, is and 
insightful. However, the discussion of gender is more 
problematic. Carling’s aim is evidently to do for gender 
' what Roemer has done for class. But here, above all, he 
seems to have lost sight of the forest (the explanandum) 
for the trees (the game theoretic models he advances). 
Most of the time, what he seems to want to account for 
is just the division of household labor in two person 
households where the individuals in question have (for 
whatever reason) differential earning capacities. Need- 
less to say, this explanandum has only a tenuous con- 
nection to the concerns of those who have brought 
questions about gender into the forefront of contempo- 
rary discussions. 

Carling remarks at the outset that he once thought 
rational choice could explain the general phenomenon of 
social division, but that he has now adopted a more 
pluralistic view. Social Division can therefore be read as 
an attempt to discern the forms and limits of rational 
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choice explanations. From that perspective, it makes a 
useful contribution to continuing debates within the 
social sciences. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison ANDREW LEVINE 


Willful Liberalism: Voluntarism and in 
Political Theary and Practice. By Richard E. Flath- 
man. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992. 232p. 
$31.50 cloth, $13.95 paper. 


This is an elegant and studied little volume, rather 
more difficult than it lets on. Flathman wants to argue 
that liberals are sorely in need of a more robust under- 
standing of the will and individuality than they now 
possess, that they (or we) should be enthusiastically 
embracing what might seem to be some tendentious 
commitments about the partial but inescapable opacity 
of other selves. He does so by working through a large 
number of texts and authors—some only contentiously 
called liberal (Hobbes); others not conceivably liberal 
(William of Ockham, Augustine, Nietzsche); and still 
others not obviously interested in anything narrowly 
political at all (Wittgenstein, William James). The exege- 
ses, sometimes dense and always deft, are aimed at 
excavating and reclaiming that robust understanding we 
allegedly lack. So they are not in the first instance 
intended for, say, Hobbes scholars or James scholars. 

Flathman does not quite explain his impatience with 
reigning liberal theories. I take it his sense is that there is 
too much sweet reasonableness, too much of a commu- 
nity dedicated to shared principles of justice and public 
debate. But this vision is not just an implausible attempt 
to fashion society as a learned graduate seminar. It is 
also a bit soporific and one would have to worry that the 
individuals composing it were bland, colorless, inter- 
changeable. Or so, I conjecture, Flathman thinks. 

That may make it sound as if Flathman thinks that 
individualism (or “individuality”) is somehow the op- 
posite of being socially situated (and surely many recent 
antiliberals write that way). What emerges from Flath- 
man’s juggling of these notions (under titles like “Indi- 
viduality and Plurality, Sociality and Politicality,” ““So- 
cality, Individuality, Plurality, and Politics,” etc.) is a 
sharp riposte to any such misbegotten notion. Flathman 
may want to celebrate partially opaque individuals with 
eccentrically strong wills; but he realizes full well that 
only in certain kinds of communities or social orders can 
such individuals emerge in the first place. Readers who 
still believe that liberalism is somehow a presociological 
or antisocial doctrine would be well advised to dwell on 
this strand of his argument. 

There is something mildly paradoxical about the struc- 
ture of Flathman’s position. Think of a theory as a web 
of beliefs and leave it an open question (an “empirical 
question,” as they say in the trade) how densely tangled 
together the strands of the web are and whether some 
parts of the web are relatively independent of others. 
Hence arises an antinomy such that while theories of 
individuality must be independent enough that we can 
imagine Hfting them from Ockham and inserting them 
into liberalism, they must not be so independent that 
they are just freely spinning gears stuck on the side of 
the real conceptual machinery (or else inserting them 
will not matter). 
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There is, indeed, logical room for that. But at the very 
least, one would like to hear more about what “a 
priating” or “inserting” these commitments into Herl- 
ism would mean. Nor, presumably, is a liberal (or any) 
web of beliefs, built like a Motorola color television, so 
that we might just snap out the old defective module 
labeled “views of self and society” and insert the new 
one. Presumably, that is, inserting these commitments 
will somehow change the rest of liberalism if only by 
putting other liberal commitments in a new context. But 
Flathman does not take up the constructive task of even 
sketching what our new and improved Hberalism will 
look like in any serious detail. 

I do not mean to catalog the failings of Flathman’s 
book, but to suggest how much it opens up for us, how 
much further work along these lines might be done. In a 
debate as viciously repetitive as that een liberals 
and their critics, the act of putting a quirky, talented, 
provocative’ sketch gn the table is remarkable. 
University of Michigan Don HERZOG 
Eric Vi and the Politics of Spiritual Revolt: The 

Roots of Modern Ideology. By Michael Franz. Baton 

oes, Louisiana State University Press, 1992. 169p. 

50 


Michael Franz has produced a welcome illumination 
of Eric Voegelin’s political philosophy. His book is “an 
examination of Eric Voe ‘8 analysis of the spiritual 
and historical roots of modern ideological politics” (p. 
ix}—no mean task. Given the of this project, his 
observation that the several readers of earlier drafts 
“each ... has objected to at least ee Te 
interpretation” (p. xi) is not surprising. In space of 
seven brief chapters, however, Franz achieves the aim of 
explicating Voegelin’s long-term project of analyzing, 
diagnosing, and a therapeutic for the mod- 
ern problem of “pneumopathological disorientation.” 

This disorder was by Voegelin to be a 

tual pathology in which one’s dissatisfaction with 

e human condition as it is given to us leads one to 
speculate on the possibility of a radical’ change. Franz 
enumerates four kinds of pathological response to this 
experience of dissatisfaction with, or anxiety over, the 
world’s con t nature (pp. 7-11). Each kind is amı- 
mated by a t sort of hope or program for radical 
change in the basic structures of the world and its 
transcendent ground. Voegelin’s analysis was generally 
not an explication of specific ideological doctrines but an 
examination of the experiences the human psyche has of 
the world and its transcendent ground and how these 
ist arden ied ecg ah a aac fe 

y in human . The various of the 
can be translated into political symbols and 

deeds. A fundamental premise of Voegelin’s enterprise, 
therefore, was that some nses are better than 
others: psyches can be either ordered or disordered. The 
relative states of health or pathology in the psyches of 
the dominant participants in a régime are reflected in the 
general character of the régime. outlines well the 
weaknesses of this t first articulated by Plato 
but shows how it might be defended, given its centrality 
to Voegelin’s analysis of political phenomena and, espe- 
dally, ideology. A disordered may, in one way 
or another, attempt to contract world and its tran- 
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scendent ground, seeking hypothetically or actually to 
gain control over them. The resulting political ideas and 
actions range from the laughable to the horrifying. 

To synthesize a long, productive lifetime of scholarly 
work in a book of this modest length will have obvious 
limitations. Franz cannot hope to reflect the richness of 
Voegelin’s account, yet he marshals the salient argu- 
ments in such a manner that he cannot be accused of 
superficiality. He is sensitive to many of the shortcom- 
ings in Voegelin’s project, discussing, defending, or 
acknowledging them in numerous places (e.g., pp. 4-20, 
102-6, 111-3, 123-35). His efforts are a refreshing excep- 
tion to Whitehead’s dictum that the greatest enemies of 
discovery are the disciples of discoverers. 

As in much of the secondary literature on Voegelin, 
there is almost no discussion of his early writings. They 
are essentially relegated to notes. To regard them as 
insufficient because they are merely an “analysis of 
doctrine,” rather than of “engendering consciousness” 
(p. 116, n. 17), however, seems somewhat misled. 
Voegelin listed Die Rassenidee, for example, among his 
“best efforts’; Hannah Arendt praised the two race 
books highly in her Origins of Totalitarianism (1973); and 
Franz himself points to a lack of further such detailed 
studies as an unfortunate gap in Voegelin’s corpus (p. 
127). Moreover, several of these early works already 
begin to address problems of consciousness and engen- 
dering experiences and their symbolic content in ways 
that are not merely “analysis of doctrine.” Most impor- 
tantly, this inal treatment obscures the ever- 
present philosophical obligation not only to understand 
the basic “engendering consciousness” of the ideologist 
but also to know the specific distortions that such a 
consciousness produces. The social and political analy- 
ses of several of Voegelin’s pneumopathic figures pro- 
vide us with rich insights alongside their destructive 
visions (Nietzsche, Hegel, and Heidegger, to mention 
three). To give them their due (which may be a lot), we 
require not only a general account of deformed and 
healthy consciousness but also an account of what 
specific thinkers are up to and of how a well-ordered 
soul might respond. 

Finally, the book is both accessible and inaccessible at 
the same time. Voegelin developed a very precise but 
somewhat obscure conceptual v during his 
life-long investigation of political phenomena. When 
Franz introduces concepts such as metaxry or Second 
Reality (borrowed from Robert Musil) without a clear 
BEE a of their meanings, he likely loses the unini- 
tiated. Since he hopes to make “Voegelin’s work on 
ideology and gnosticism more accessible and useful to 
those new to his writings” (p. x)—an intention that is 
enhanced by an extensive note apparatus but somewhat 
encumbered by an inadequate index—such slips are 
unfortunate. In this one respect, Franz’s generally clear 
and straightforward presentation is somewhat un- 
friendly to the reader not closely familiar with Voegelin’s 
wo 

This book, despite these minor faults, will earn a 
prominent place in the ing body of secondary 
literature on Voegelin’s thought and work. It is a valu- 
able, comprehensive account of his political philosophy. 


University of Kansas THOMAS HEILKE 
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Philosophical Anarchism and Civil Disobedience. By 
Chaim Gans. New York Cambridge University Press, 
1992. 174p. $44.95. 


The mainstream position on eae of political 
obligation is that all citizens have obligations to obey the 
law but that these are of limited force. To employ 
termino introduced by W. D. Ross, theorists gener- 
ally argue that political obligations are prima facie. They 
bind, other things being equal, but can be overridden by 
strong countervailing considerations, in which case cit- 
izens need not obey and may have recourse to alterna- 
tives ranging from civil disobedience to armed resis- 
tance. In recent years, the mainstream position has come 
under attack, as common justifications for political obli- 
gations have been scrutinized and found wanting. In- 
creasingly popular is a position Chaim Gans calls * “crit- 
ical anarchism’’—that there are no political obligations 
because the arguments that support them are indefen- 
sible. 

In P Anarchism and Civil Disobedience, Gans 
attempts to defend an approximation of the mainstream 
position from recent criticisms. His central effort is 
two-sided. Along with critical anarchism, the traditional 
view has been attacked by “autonomy-based” anar- 
chism, the view that an open-ended requirement to obey 
the law (whatever this turns out to be) is incompatible 
with citizens’ moral autonomy. Gans criticizes the con- 
ceptual basis of this form aE anarchism in chapter 1, 
arguing that its proponents exaggerate the surrender of 
autonomy political obligation entails. Chapter 2 ad- 
dresses critical anarchism. Four arguments in favor of 
political obligations are, in part, salvaged from recent 
criticisms: ae adverse consequences of disobedi- 
ence, duty to just institutions, and what Gans 
calls “comm nal obligation.” These constitute a “com- 
plex whole,” able to ground obligations, ‘‘albeit a some- 
what weaker duty than is commonly believed” (p. 43). 
In chapter 3, this conclusion is bolstered by additional 
considerations peculiar to just democracies. In the final 
Se ee ee 
litical obligations do not hold. His overall position is that 
they can be overridden for good moral reasons, th 
they take precedence over amoral reasons, notably 
interest. 

There is no doubt that P. Anarchism and Civil 
Disobedience is a worthwhile book. It is thoughtful, 
forcefully argued, and in parts original. The questions it 
addresses are of great concern to scholars and citizens 
alike. Because it defends a famiHar view, much of the 
book's argumentation is also familiar, but it is conducted 
at a high level and studded with interesting insights. 
Many particular discussions are elegant, concise, and 
instructive. Some examples are the analyses of different 
sorts of authority (pp. 33-41) and reasons why obliga- 
tions to t ermments are void ab initio (pp. 
96-108). Another example is Gans’s attempt in chapter 4 
to distinguish the ts of view of citizens and author- 
ites in regard to the limits of obedience. 

The book's main flaw is unfortunate brevity. Many 
problems, once raised, are rushed through, with loose 
ends and possible objections skirted or ignored. For 
instance, in chapter 1, Gans rejects the view that political 
obligations are prima facie, arguing, instead, that they 
are what he calls “practical musts of limited absolute- 
ness” (pp. 19-21). Cone his brief objections to the 
prima facle view could be easily countered. His view 
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depends on the important distinction between amoral 
reasons, which political obligations outweigh, and moral 
reasons, which they do not. But this receives a single 
paragraph that raises more questions than it answers. 
More serious, Gang's treatment of the grounds of polit- 
ical obligation is closer to a sketch than a full-blown 

of the issues. Six possible bases for political 
obligations are covered in 52 pages. The four that 
survive are not carefully formulated or defended from 
possible objections. For instance, little or nothing is said 
about the nature of the natural duty to support fust 
institutions, why it binds, or how it is able to require 
such onerous burdens of citizenship as paying taxes and 
providing military service. The argument from conse- 
quences is defended through the interesting claim that it 
does not bind in regard to all laws. But among problems 
Gans fails to address here is that the laws it appears not 
to support include those requiring the central burdens of 
citizenship just noted. Gans claims that political obliga- 
tions rest on a complex of overlapping moral principles; 
but since the individual principles are not carefully 
formulated, exactly how do they interact? 

Important aspects of the chapter are out of date. For 
instance, Gans’s main criticism of gratitude as a basis for 
political obligation has been countered by A. D. M. 
Walker’s “Political Obligation and the t from 
Gratitude” (Philosophy and Public Affairs 17[1988]). All 
these problems with the grounds of political obligations 
also undermine Gans’s discussion of civil disobedience, 
since this depends on “the inner logic of the foundations 
of the duty to obey” (p. 120). 

In defending the traditional position on questions of 
political obligation, Gans helps recapture important 
philosophical territory. He resolutely tackles a tangle of 
controversial issues, clearing up some, shedding new 
Hight on others. If not everything he says is adequately 
defended, one can hope that his future work will elab- 
orate his more interesting themes. 


University of Virginia GEORGE KLOSKO 


A Culture of Rights: The Bill of Rights in Philosophy, 
Politics, and Law, 1791 and 1991. Edited by Michael J. 
Lacey and Knud Haakonssen. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1991. 474p. $49.95. 

The Constitution of : Human Dignity and Amer- 
ican Values. Edited by Michael J. Meyer and W. A. 
Parent. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992. 248p. 
$32.50 doth, $12.95 paper. 


The bicentennial of the Bill of Rights has inspired a 
number of scholarly reassessments of the nature of 
rights and their role in the American constitutional order 
past and prerat asp! them are the wide-ranging 
essays of philoso tical theorists, historians and 
lawyers co in TER two fine volumes. The histor- 
ical essays therein (e.g., by Rakove and Hutson in 
Lacey, ed.) show that rights talk was no less prevalent— 
nor less contested—at the founding than at present. The 
philosophical ones, on the other hand, suggest that 

to rights have been useful in defending partic- 
freedoms despite continuing disagreement as to the 
proper ways to justify the existence, content or scope of 


given rights much less a theory of rights in general. 
Taken together, these books can add much to the 
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theoretical breadth and depth of what is too often the 
overly parochial field of American political thought. 

The unifying theme of The Constitution of Rights de- 
rives from a remark of Justice WilHam Brennan, Jr. who 
has described the Constitution as a “sublime oration on 
the dignity of man.” (p. 47) The book is also no doubt 
inspired by the revival of Kantian political theory in the 
works of Rawls, Dworkin, and others wherein 
a conception of dignity (if somewhat tically 
understood) has a central, even foundational, place. Its 
contributors were asked to relate the notion of dignity to 
general theories of rights or to particular constitutional 
rights such as those to free speech and equal protection 
or that against self-incrimination. 

One difficulty in adopting this focus in a work struc- 
tured around the American Bill of Rights is that refer- 
ences to dignity are sparse in American founding docu- 
ments. Thus, one task is to read this moral idea into the 
Constitution as a le that helps make sense of the 
pinia that are there. There is nothing 

in pee this, originalist objections notwithstand- 

“iguigh Diere ls sone reor to gusian tts ulllty, 

J n, at least, could assert as a self-evident truth 

that men are born with certain inalienable rights without 

claiming that those rights needed further justification in 
terms of dignity. 

There may be good reason not to follow Jefferson’s 
lead on this. It is a common view in contemporary moral 
philosophy that rights require justification in terms of 
some other moral criterion. Nonetheless, it is an irony of 
this volume that the essays most closely concerned with 
constitutional poea and interpretation tend to take 
dignity much less seriously as an organizing principle 
than do those with a more distanced philosophical 
approach. Thus, Frederick Shauer’s essay on free speech 
is openly skeptical on the possibilities of a defense of 

rights grounded in dignity. And, other authors 
hitch dignity to some other concept which is doing the 
real justificatory work in their arguments. This charac- 
terization applies to Martha Minnow’s discussion of 
i bared (though one is hardpressed to find any thread 
of principle uniting her interpretive preferences) and to 
David Richards’ more effective piece on the centrality of 
reasoned justifications of the exercise of political power 
in liberal constitutional regimes. 

The debate between Alan Gewirth and A. I. Melden 
on the relation between dignity and rights is instructive 
whatever its relevance to American constitutional prac- 
tice. Gewirth’s essay applies arguments he makes else- 
where for the edstence of human rights to the question 
of dignity. At its most basic, this argument claims that all 
agents seek objects that they (must) consider worth 
pursuing. The agent rightly concludes that his ends are 
worth attaining “because he is worth sustaining and 
fulfilling.” (p. 22) Therefore the agent considers himself 
as worthy, or as possessing an inherent dignity. 
Through universalization, he ascribes this quality to all 
rational agents and it grounds rights which are needed 
to make effective nonharmful rational action. 

Gewirth’s account trades upon two senses of the 
notion of worth. How it is that an amoral notion (e.g., 
the glutton believes another eclair is worth having) is 
converted to a moral one (e.g., therefore the glutton is 
morally worthy) is not seat aged spelled out. A suspi- 
cion that it cannot be out leads Melden, and 
other virtue-based moralists, away from “Kantian” dig- 
nity toward a more “commonsense” notion of it as a 
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desirable state of character. For Melden, the talk of 
dignity divorced from all concrete human interests and 
as much a characteristic of “scoundrels, fools and, docile 
slaves” as of the wise and self-possessed is deeply at 
odds with the ways the term is employed in 
language. (p. 33) More important, it makes it impossible 
to say concretely what social and political conditions 
dignity requires. Rather than dignity grounding rights, 
Melden concludes that rights are useful in enabling 
people to live dignified lives as the right to die enables 
the terminal patient to end her life with dignity intact. 

saints or heroes, Melden reminds us, maintain 
their dignity in the face of the oppression and adversity 
likely to be faced by rightless persons. 

The essays in A Culture of Rights tend to be synthetic, 
aimed at orienting the reader to the state of rights 
discourse at the founding and at present in P and 
legal thought. They are of universally qay 
though Knud Serna 8 pe andn AEA as a tour 
force. Haakonssen uropean natural law theo- 
ries and the relation Sireen thers and cay A DEAE 
the bounding He shows that the debate over rights in 

era occurred within the context of a much 

philosophical universe than is commonly 
een He sketches two broad European theories of 
rights, the first being a subjectivist account found in 
Grotius and Hobbes within which rights are taken to be 
fundamental moral facts about ns from which we 
can derive certain “natural law” duties as, for le, 
to endeavor peace. The second and more t 
theory found in Pufendorf, Locke and others derives 
rights from some higher moral standard. In this view, 
“rights are not simply powers granted, but powers 
granted for a . - . namely, that of contributing 
to an overall moral order.” (p. 36) Rights are powers 
rational agents require so that they can carry out their 
duties under natural law. The American founding era, 
Haakonssen argues, witnessed a rising tension between 
these views and, at best, a reconciliation. His 
argument should add considerably to the sophistication 
of discussions of rights in the founding era which too 
often resort to simple and false dichotomies as between 
rights and virtues or duties, or between private rights 
and common interests. 

Readers will also find useful both William Galston’s 
essay which surveys the status of rights in contemporary 
political discourse, particularly in the ‘liberal-commun- 
tarian debate, and William Fisher's discussion of mod- 
ern American legal theory implicated in interpretations 
of the Bill of Rights. ly, the talents of these 
authors could have been better used had they been 
encouraged to t original contributions rather than 
syntheses of the state of the art in their respective 

professions. Galston drops some provocative hints re- 
Pardini the inadequacies of contem Hberal rights 
talk and how liberals must better articulate not only 
what rights we have but how it is right. to use them. 
Nonetheless, these remain litde more than hints and 
readers will have to search elsewhere in his opus for 
more conclusive discussions. 

, Alan Ryan’s easay on the nature of rights talk 
in Great Britain as compared to the United States bears 
mention as much for the ambiguities it shows as for the 
conclusions it draws. The British, Ryan reminds us, tend 
to believe that rights are protected first and foremost by 
a liberal political culture rather than by mere “parch- 
ment barriers.” This common culture has left them 
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reasonably secure in their rights even given party dicta- 


torship in ent and a rather , state-sup- 
porting ju . Moreover, it has allowed for less 
conflictual han of issues like abortion which, in the 


United States, becomes reduced to the assertion of 
incompatible nights claims. 

Yet, Ryan is conflicted when considering whether 
Great Britain should adopt a formal bill of rights though 
he finally supports its ae so with great reluctance. At 
snes he seeni ta believe tha t is too flimsy a 
barrier to defend rights Soe enough. Elsewhere, a 
is concerned that Great Britain does not become th 
rights-obsessed political culture he sees in the United 
States and fears that a bill of rights could lead to this 
end. Interestingly, this is just where we came in. As the 
essays by Rakove and Hutson amply demonstrate, Ry- 
an’s conflict was much Madison’s as well even as 
he drafted our Bill of Rights. These writers, expressing a 
strong streak of political prudence some two hundred 
years apart, seem to suggest that even in the case of 
rights, one can have too much of a good thing. 
University of California, Davis 


RICHARD C. SINOPOLI 


Citizenship and Autonomy. T 
David ae an and William Watts Miller. Broo ; 
Ashgate lishing, 1992. 228p. $59.95. 


This volume of 13 essays is informed largely by the 
“liberalism—communitarianism” debate as instigated by 
such writers as Michael Sandel and Alistatre Macintyre. 
The opening one, “Strangers and Brothers: Liberalism, 
Socialism and the Concept of Autonomy,” is Susan 
Mendus’s Colston Lecture at the University. of Bristol in 
1990. Then there are four on citizenship (Richard Nor- 
man, Martin Hollis, Anthony Skillen, and WilHam Watts 
Miller); four on liberalism and rights (Hillel Steiner, 
Richard Bellamy, Raymond Plant, and John Skorupski); 
and four on autonomy (David Archard, Andrew Mason, 
Jean Grimshaw, and Onora O'Neill). Each has its own 
‘arguments and its own morals to draw; but it would 
perhaps be fair to say that for the most part, the thrust is 
toward upholding the late twentieth-century liberal wel- 
fare state, with one or two aspiring somewhat farther 
toward socialism and not a single one proposing to 
defend what is nowadays characterized as right-wing, 
that is, fully classical liberalism (or libertarianism). As 
the writer of the editorial introduction, William Watts 


Miller puts it, “They also tend to a ch these ques- 
tions by challenging certain forms of Uiberaben dean: 
tological, contractarian, economistic—that have had a 
recent comeback.” Not a one, however, actually repre- 
sents that su “comeback” or, so far as I can see, 
has a very good idea what its abler tatives are 
saying these dina: Go there Enot realy 4 lot of major 
disagreement among the contributors, and much of the 
argument is aimed at men largely of straw—a pity, for it 
would have livened things up. Even so, there is plenty 
ge the mind in this collection of literate and 
d reasoned essays. And there are differences 
among them as to how to conceive the foundations of 
the liberal welfare state. 
A major concern of the authors is this general dichot- 
omy: on the one hand, an atomizing liberalism whose 
is that we are all j virtue of being 
totally autonomous; on the other, as ting socialism 
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in which all are presumed to be brothers, bonded 
together by virtue of unchosen relationships. The auton- 
omist is said to hold that all obligations and all ultimate 
ends are chasen by those who them, whereas an 
opposite view has it that individuals are constituted 
entirely by the sum of their community relationships. 
Several of the authors struggle to a workable “middle 
ground” between these views. 

It seems to me that we also need to consider the 
possibility that this is the wrong set of questions alto- 
gether. For one thing, it is at least worth mentioning that 
the premises alle held by the opposite parties are 
ee that I chose to fall in love with 

pri setae I love, that I chose to be interested 
ad CH oe eee 
a ponpa all blige forever! coueire; ot fienda cline: 
Be eee a 
wistfully supposing that maybe we are after all. It is false 
that all siblings, cousins, and friends must acknowledge 
all those obligations proclaimed by enthusiasts for broth- 
erhood. People have, after all, disowned thetr own 
children; Cain did not shrink from slaughtering Abel; 
and so on. On the other hand, people have volun’ 
enlisted for ends not thrust upon them by any an 
ent ties to anyone in and have nevertheless 
held to those ends so strongly as to sacrifice their lives to 
them. 

It is also obvious, on small reflection, that what we are 
related to by virtue of being siblings or fellows in 
community or anything of the sort are particular groups 
of people, group that may, and often do, have Httle in 
common and who are as like as not to be found at each 
other’s throats (consider contemporary Yugoslavia) and 
to be at them by virtue of that very brotherly love that 
the one sort of “liberal” a to want to hold up as 
the very model for moral and political obHgation. This 
e aS eee 
back and consider that perhaps the contractarlan model, 
in which we are not assumed to have any such anteced- 
ent ties, is and must be the appropriate one for adjusting 
relations in our actual world, which is, frankly, largely a 
world of strangers. 

There are some thought-provoking essays here. I was 
struck by John Skorupski’s “Liberal Elitism,” 
and there is a brilliant suggestion about how to construe 
autonomy in relation to community in the paper by 
Andrew Mason. The reconstruction of Kantian auton- 
omy by Onora O'Neill is a major contribution, as well. 
Hillel Steiner traces the argument fom Loke a lea oF 
ownership by labor in two opposite directions toward 
libertarianism and socialism (I think the libertarian one 
wins hands-down but cannot indulge in refutation 
here). But all are worth reading from one or another 
point of view. 
University of Waterloo 


JAN NARVESON 


The Ennobling of Democracy: The Challenge of the 
Postmodern Age. By Thomas L. Pangie. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992. 223p. $25.95. 


Pangle has written a deeply thoughtful book about the 
theory of republican regimes, which in their modern 
form have come to be known as democracies. The 
supreme virtue of the book is its seriousness. Pangle is 
in no doubt that it matters fundamentally how we think 
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about the purposes and workings of régimes in which 
the people are to govern. If our theorizing is loose, 
banal, and evasive (as much of it, in fact, is), Pangle 
believes that we will be unable to diagnose the failings of 
modern republican regimes and be unsure how to rem- 
edy them. ° 

At the center of what is going wrong in modern 
republican regimes, says Pangle, is a spiritual climate 
characterized by a pervasive disbelief in the philosophic 
pillars of modernity. The book begins with a discussion 
of the attack on modern Enlightenment philosophy that 
has come to be known as postmodernism, an attack also 
aimed at dismantling the claims of the older Socratic 
rationality. Pangle’s purpose in the book is partly to 
defend the claim of modern theorists of republicanism 
that they have created if not a full science of free 
government, at least something worthy of respect. Even 
more importantly, he wishes to show how Socratic 
rationality (as it finds its expression in philosophy, 
particularly the dialectic questioning and answering that 
rises to the most fundamental questions) is necessary to 
a diagnosis of the shortcomings of contemporary repub- 
lican regimes. 

Not only, then, are the postmoderns wrong in funda- 
mental ways, contends Pangle; but the republicanism of 
the Enlightenment needs classical civic rationalism. 
There is a practical compromise possible between them, 
says Pangle; and at the deepest level, he wishes to 
engage the reader in the possibility that modern ration- 
ality must be subordinated to the classical conception, 
since modern rationality itself is unable to provide a 
compelling account of the human condition, one 
grounded in an understanding of what kinds of beings 
human beings are. 

The chief problems of modern republicanism seem to 
be two, according to Pangile. First, it is increasingly 
unable to give a compelling defense of its central doc- 
trine, namely, that there are natural rights whose foster- 
ing is the chief object of political rule. Natural rights— 
and all other claims to transcendent political truths— 
have come under withering attack from those who take 
their intellectual bearings from Heidegger and Ni- 
etzsche, whom Pangle and others collectively dub post- 
modernists. Postmodernists argue that there are no 
secure evaluative foundations for judging political lfe, 
only the privileged discourses of those who have been 
able to enforce their particular conception of the world 
against those too weak to resist. 

Pangle believes that such odernist attacks must 
be taken seriously; hence he gives careful and 
attention to the thought of Jean-Francois Lyotard, whose 
work, he believes, is the most thoughtful in the post- 
modernist cannon. Among other things, Pangle is struck 
by how weak the attempts to d to criticisms like 
Lyotard’s are. When the defenders of modernity invoke 
a bit of Kant to shore up the cause of rights (as they 
typically do), Pangle contends that they seem not to 
have understood him, since if they did, would find 
him much less attractive than they suppose. It is here, in 
the most fundamental defense of the modern project, 
that modern republicanism needs classical rationality, 
since it is only by contending with Heidegger, who is the 
generative source of postmodernism, on his own 
grounds, that is, in his critique of classical rationalism, 
that postmodernism itself can be combatted. Unless 
Heidegger can be kept at bay, the postmodern critique of 
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rights and other conceptions of the political right and 
good will prove decisive. 

Pangle is here very tactful in not directly addressing 
whether this subordination of modern rationalism to 
classical rationalism will issue in any sustained defense 
of human rights. Perhaps he believes that since the kind 
of aestheticized politics that postmodernism seems to 
bate Pendan Del Ste eo cols we aushi i 
take our chances with classical rationality even if the 
outcome is only a defense of rights on the surface, with 
our deepest political commitments being elsewhere. 
Maybe supporters of human rights will have to settle for 
what a discreet revivified classical rationality can deliver. 

The second fundamental problem of modern republi- 
canism also ts to its rethinking in light of classical 
civic rati ty. Pangle notes what others have also 
seen, namely, that modern republican theorists have felt 
unable to build into the régime adequate moral and 
educational foundations. It is not that pais w un- 
aware of the need to do so, Locke bein 
example of a theorist who gave Sener A attention to the 

blem of education, as did members of the American 
pa AR But they did not (perhaps because 

not) foresee that the attempt to school the 

of the new citizens in an enlightened self- 

interest would ultimately contribute to an undercutting 
of a politics devoted to fostering individual g 
Enlightened self-interest is not enough, thinks Pangle. 

The shortcomings for Pangle of the modern republi- 
can theory of education seem to lie both in a too- 
restricted conception of its content and in its increasing 
inability to defend even the modest proposition that 
education in a republic must find a home for the cele- 
bration of freedom, the defense of rights, and the 
honoring of those who devote their lives to the cause of 
free government. The points come together in Pangle’s 
argument that higher education in a modern republic 
must give aided e of place to the exploration of Socratic 
rationality use only that rationalty can provide a 
defense ete what he terms the p relativism 
that threatens the capacity to define any principled basis 
for political life. Without a defense against such relativ- 
ism—especially in its postmodern form—the civic edu- 
cation for modern republicanism cannot be 
defended, says Pangle. Education in a modern republic 
must have room for a teaching that gets citizens to look 
beyond their self-interest to an appreciation of the prin- 
cipled bases of the régime and to an understanding of 


what is ere by way of political activity to give those 


gm questions are prompted by Pangle’s arguments. 
First, must what Pangle terms “collective Hobbesian 
shrewdness” issue in an account of the purposes of 
modern republicanism as the t of a “pai 
peaceful, creature-comfort” (p. 39); that is, 
must we aspire to so deeply a misleading and perhaps 
dangerous banality? Perhaps a little Hobbes mixed with 
a little Old Testament might lead to a less view 
and (maybe even more importantly) to a set of political 
practices in the service of individual liberty that are 
possible to sustain over time. In any event, the Ameri- 
can experiment is just that, an experiment in the mar- 
riage of Hobbes and the Bible. Second, and closely 
related, there is in Pangle’s argument a kind of un- 
seemly haste in moving from the signs of relativism 
among intellectual elites to a renewed and ded 
role for philosophy in the classical sense. A debased 
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republican citizenry cannot hear philosophers, nor 


(more or less by definition) can ern intellectu- 
als. Is it possible that only ican political practice 
can find the kind of in resources that can repair 


its own failures? 

Third, while Pangie may be right that American intel- 
lectuals are awash in the moral miasma of a forei 
relativism, it is possible that he underestimates 
extent to which the rubes are suspicious of city slickers. 
After all, there is still a great god-fearing middle class 
who seem untempted by the new intellectual wares. 
While those whose line of work is other than in the 
academic culture industry may indeed be deeply uncer- 
tain about how to conduct their lives, they seem not to 
be open to the kind of relativistic leveling that so worries 
Pangle. There seem plenty of Americans ready to follow 
a natural aristocracy if only one would announce itself. 
Finally, as with all arguments of the kind Pangle pre- 
sents, there is the worrying thought that something 
fundamental is being left out. Thus, how much leveling 
can a republican regime live with? Or, for that matter, 
how much material inequality will bring it to its knees? 
genie ita cae ine hat ee a parative empirical 

en one thinks that the republic is in deep 
aee, But is it, really? Alas, there is no substitute for 


finding out. 

University of Maryland STEPHEN L. ELKIN 

Republics Ancient and Modern: Classical Republican- 
ism and the American Revolution. By Paul A. Rahe. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1992. 
1,201p. $49.95. 


In Natural Right and History (1950), Leo Strauss argues 
that modern political theory involves a deliberate lower- 
ing of goals. Paul Rahe’s Republics Ancient and Modern is 
an extended and erudite elaboration of that thesis. 
Weighing in at 15 pounds, the book brings to mind the 
reviewer of Gone with the Wind, who commented that he 
had heard of books you couldn’t put down but had 
never before seen one couldn’t pick up. 

In the opening and relatively ort section, “The 
Ancien Regime,” Rahe makes a strong and convincing 
case for the utter otherness of the ancient world. The 
classical and modern variants of republicanism with 
which Rahe’s. book deals are not different—they are 
polar opposites. Where the ancients put the highest 
premium upon honor and glory and t every civic 
effort to the achievement of communial solidarity, 
moderns extolled the individual and conceived of poli- 
tics as a way of facilitating man’s well-being, what 
Hobbes called commodious living. In Rahe’s account, 
wealth riba pederasty, poetry, and the suppression 
of ties became elements in the all-encom- 
passing public education of classical Greece. Preferrin 
war to peace and theory to practice, the ancients 
civic virtue, human excellence, and immortality far more 
than self-preservation, that cornerstone of modern po- 
litical theory. So great was Archimedes’ love of theoret- 
ical mathematics, Rahe reminds us, that on the day 
Romans sacked Syracuse he was pondering a geometric 
form, oblivious to his and the city’s impending destruc- 
tion (p. 100). 

Contemplating the diversity of opinions that led to 
majority faction, James Madison in Federalist 10 had 
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considered the options of removing the causes of this 
diversity or controlling the effects. A civil libertarian, 
Madison dismissed the former as a cure worse than the 
disease. The ancients, Rahe stresses, would have al- 
lowed neither differences of wealth nor religious hetero- 
doxy to divide the citizens. Indeed their com oe 
education of citizens aimed at nothing less 

all the same opinions aa payed and interests, as Mad- 
ison himself ackno ged (pp. 59-60). For their part, 
the moderns invented humanity—celebrating equality, 
self-improvement, tolerance, and (with the passage of 
time) free in (pp. 259, 279). In Franklin’s list of the 
13 virtues t he practiced in rotation each week, 
“piety, liberality, magnanimity magnificence, and cour- 
age” are conspicuous for their absence (p. 331). 

Needless to say, commerce and technology scarcely 
figured in classical estimations of valued activities. 
Where Mon ieu and his contemporaries treated the 
invention of the bill of exchange as a turning point in 
history P: 61), the Greeks considered the very ends of 

ga vice. Instrumental and private, rather 
than substantive and public, the moderns not only 
lowered their goals, they came to doubt the possibility of 
the nobility the G cherished. As Lord Halifax 
observed of the person who aspired to virtue, 
“by aiming to be more than a man, he becomes a Beast” 
(p. 273). 

It is also part of Rahe’s understanding of the modern 
revolution in sensibilities that the outspoken criticism of 
classical values found in Machiavelli, Montaigne, Bacon, 
Locke, and Hobbes was, as often as not, a covert 
criticism of Christian orthodoxy. The Christians, he 
stresses, had learned to emulate the Greeks in their 
renunciation of progress and material comforts. There- 
fore, the heralds of modern this-worldliness attacked the 
original to get at the copy. This displaced criticism was 
also much safer for men ing on politics in the 

of absolutism. In elaborating this point, Rahe explic- 
itty summons Strauss for his treatment of the dissem- 
bling that marks the writing of great, régime-threatening 
political theorists (p. 918). 

To explicate in so thorough a manner the diverging 
ethical paths of classical and modern licanism, as 
Rahe does, is to take on J. G. A. Pocock and his 
associates in the “republican synthesis” that has domi- 
nated scholarship on the founding of the American 
nation. Rahe challenges three of their contentions: that 
modern republicanism was anticapitalist, that Locke 
took a back set to Machiavelli Montesquieu, and 
that American liberalism sprang from a postrevolution- 
ary failure to sustain civic virtue. The burden of his 
argument with historiography is confined to 
the book's notes, while the text carries a careful assess- 
ment of the critical decisions made by the statesmen 
who brought into being the novus ordo seclorum. 

In his Ancient Constitution (1957), Pocock described the 
paradox of Renaissance scholars’ studying the mores of 

a aa eir eagerness to 

them only to discover how different classical 
civilization was. This, in Pocock’s view, represented a 
confrontation with change over time and made way for 
the historical consciousness of the seventeenth century 
that eventuated in Hegel’s historicism. Rahe’s study 
pivots on the same incommensurability of classical and 
modern worlds, but he totally rejects the implications of 
this encounter with historicity. Indeed, he chastises 
contemporary scholars repeatedly for their lamentable 
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tance of the social construction of reality. (Post- 
modernism figures not at all.) 

Despite its length, Republics Ancient and Modern is 
more an essay on modern and classical con- 
ceptions of human nature than a history of the régimes 
or an analysis of their structures. The author is conten- 
tious in the sense of the word; his voice is author- 
itative, and “awesome” is the only way to characterize 
his grasp of the conversation about politics that has been 
running now for close to two-and-a-half millennia. 
There is scarce a speaker who has escaped his notice, as 
the 70-page index shows. Yet Rahe’s disdain for the very 
issues that divide him from others prevents his engaging 
with the conversation of his contemporaries, most of 
whom are trying to figure out how political languages 
take shape, what bearing they have on action, and how 

interact with circumstances and contingencies. By 

his argument through assertion and evidence, 

rather than reasoning with those he contradicts, Rahe 
fails to open up a world of meaning for his readers and 
leaves us, instead, in possession of a collection of finely 


honed opinions. 


University of California, Los Angeles JOYCE APPLEBY 


On Heidegger's Nazism and Philosophy. By Tom Rock- 
more. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992. 
382p. $45.00. 


Forty years ago, the name of Martin Heidegger was 
to be heard in English academic cr- 
cles. It is a story of considerable interest, not the least 
with to what one could call “the inner destiny” 
of analytical philosophy, that Heidegger is today argu- 
ably one of the two most influential philosophers in the 
United States, the other of course being Nietzsche. I use 
the term “influential” with respect to the academic and 
intellectual scene as a whole, not as restricted to profes- 
sional philosophers. 

To give only the most important example, Heidegger s 
interpretation of Nietzsche underlies virtually all 
branches of advanced French thought since the 1960s. 
This interpretation transforms Nietzsche’s prophetic 
and (in a sense that he himself relates to Plato) political 
teaching into an ontology of radical chaos. e 8 
own eariler interest in ontology gradually devolved into 
a celebration of the spontaneous manifestation of Being 
as veiled in the contours of a historical epoch, superfi- 

similar to process philosophy as seen from the 
standpoint of the Neoplatonist doctrine of the emana- 
tion of Being from a hidden source. In the course of this 
devolution, Heidegger's earlier political doctrine—os- 
tensibly derived in large measure from Hölderlin, in 
which the identification of the German Volk as the 
authentic spiritual pee was all too easily wedded to 
the vulgar street slogans of National Soclalism—iteelf 
pave way to an invocation to “releasement” (Gelassen- 
), that is, to the claim that the thinker is subordinated 
to the “errance” of Being (and hence can take no 
personal responsibility for his own political errors). 

It has long been suggested that the shift from authen- 
tic resolve to the ed attentiveness to a possible 
new “gift of Being” or epochal E-vent was not unrelated 
to Heidegger’s realization of the terrible mistake of his 
association, both as member and ideological in 
with the Nazi party. The question of the actual events of 
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Heidegger’s membership in the Nazi party, which we 
now know to have continued long after his resignation 


from the post of rector of Freiburg University, as well as 
of his personal attitude toward the Jews, has been a 
matter of debate for decades. This debate has from time 
to time been punctuated by careful studies of the polit- 
ical implications of Heidegger’s philosophical doctrines. 
Until fairly recently, these studies were produced largely 
by continental thinkers. The tide, however, has begun 
to shift; and Rockmore’s book is a useful—in many ways 
a —contribution by an American scholar 


to the analysis of the inner connection between 
Heid s nazism and his philosophy. Rockmore 
traces evolution of that connection the time of 


the notorious Rektoratsrede through the lectures on Héld- 
erlin and Nietzsche, the interpretation of technology as 
the last. of metaphysics, and the Beitrdge—only 
recently published but famous among Heideggeri- 
ans as the ostensible document of record for Heidegger's 
esoteric teaching. There is a careful chapter on the 
French reception of Heidegger's nazism and a brief 
conclusion in which Rockmore makes the decisive 
that Heidegger sacrifices human being to Being (p. 290), 
a point that I would sharpen by saying that Heldegger’s 
doctrine sacrifices beings altogether to ` 
ace es loca Sone ne A 


three and last five cha To aeea 
part, Rockmore estab spools con- 
clusions (summarized on p. 123), whi pa ams 
firmed by the textual and documentary of the 


second part. His investigation allows him to affirm that 
Heidegger's “theory of Being” (not a felicitous expres- 
sion) leads necessarily “to a totalitarian political move- 
ment” (ibid.). Rockmore also argues that Heidegger, in 
effect, lied about the degree and duration of his involve- 
ment with the Nazis, as well as about the motives that 
led him to assume the rectorship of Freiburg University 
secede Barstool ape ner a Peery 
Rockmore’s findings. In general, he lopan judi- 
clously and with a detailed grasp of the texts upon 
which he rests his case. My major objection to his study 
can be illustrated with his estab the undemocratic 
and totalitarian nature of Heid 8 thought as fol- 
tiie “Heide s ontology and politics are intrinsically 
; Berlei his conception of au- 
i his ng qu asi-Platonic understanding of 
the political vocation o F ihe thinker of Being: aid bis 
commitment to the destiny of the German Volk, all 
aspects of his naletne of Being” (p. 284). I believe 
that this is mistaken, and to a considerable extent 
refuted by Rockmore’s own analysis of the historical 
development of Heidegger's views. Rockmore’s conclu- 
sion is more accurate as an account of the early 
Heidegger's philosophical writings. I do not doubt that 
Heidegger continued in ent to believe in 
his political vocation and the destiny of the German 
Volk, but one would be hard pressed to deduce this 
rather traditional German conservatism from the Beiträge 
and the awaiting of the E-vent. I add, finally, that 
Rockmore exhibits throughout a superficial appreciation 
of “Platonism,” best illustrated by his failure to distin- 
guish between philosophical rule in the name of the 
Good and self-aggrandizement in the name of authen- 
ee Rockmore thus repeats the error of Heidegger, as 
sc a tec ba O EE a 
Lukacs and (at least with respect to rhetoric) Kojéve, in 
failing to draw the appropriate lesson from the publica- 
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tion of Plato’s Seventh Letter, in which the philosopher 
recounts the disastrous ences of his journey to 
Sicily. The book would have been still more valuable if 
the author had thought more deeply about the relation 
between philosophy and politics; but as it stands, it is a 
serious contribution to the English-speaking debate 
about Heidegger. 


Pennsylvania State University STANLEY ROSEN 


Fear of Diversity: The Birth of Political Science in 
Ancient Greek Thought. By Arlene W. Saxonhouse. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992. 253p. 
$29.95. 

Multiculturalism and “The Politics of Recognition.” By 
Charles Taylor. With Commentary by Amy Gutmann, 
editor, Steven C. Rockefeller, Michael Walzer, Susan 
Wolf. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992. 
112p. $14.95. 


In his typically pithy way, Freud once commented 
that a who could not himself or herself 
together to “form a judgment” was little better than a 
doormat. Taylor and Saxonhouse display our human 
capacity for judgment at its most generous. Taylor's 
essay, with accompanying commentary, and Saxon- 


house’s fine treatment of Greek p hy, tragedy, 
and, with Aristotle, invention of a s aani e itical 
science, revolve around t ongo- 


ingly inspire and vex us. In her introduction to Taylor's 
work, based upon his Inaugural Lecture for the Univer- 
sity Center for Human Values at Princeton University, 
Amy Gutmann claims that Taylor “steps back from the 
political controversies that rage over nationalism, femi- 
nism, and multiculturalism to offer a historically in- 
formed, p hical perspective on what is at stake in 
the demand made by eal es for reco gnition of 
their identities by public institutions’ Mp. 6). In 
what might be called Taylorian fashion, Taylor weaves 
his way through competing and co claims to 
recognition, offering up a dialogical ideal by contrasting 
competing monol 

His argument holds that those who wish to defend a 
strong vision of auy or common identity and purpose 
and, ironically no doubt, those who wish to push a 
strong vision of difference and antagonistic identity, 
wind up with a monological ideal and claim. Hither all 
differences must be quite overcome and transcended in 
a Rousseaulan move towards unity, or differences take 
on the status of incommensurable identities—as some 
radical ‘difference’ theorists and political activists would 
have it. In either case, nobody, finally, has to 
anybody else. In the Rousseaulan case, there is n: g 
to engage as a common purpose and unity prevails. In 
the strong claim to different identities, human 
inhabit separate worlds (based on gender, ethnicity, 
sexual identity, and so on) that make authentic engage- 
ment with the ‘Other’ impossible for that Other can be 
seen only as a looming hegemon threatening to engulf 
and efface the marks of one’s difference. 

Taylor, by contrast, unpacks the ways in which “my 
discovering my own identity doesn’t mean that I work it 
out in isolation, but that I negotiate it through dialogue, 
partly overt, partly internal, with others” (p. 34). My 
own identity always depends on dialogic relations, 
whether or not I acknowledge this crucial fact. The 
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dialogic point holds for every sphere, from the most 
eeu to the most public. Taylor insists that a politics 
Sraa an worthy of endorsement ìs one that 
respects ous uman dignity and, for that reason, steps 
back from either obliterating or absolutizing the distinc- 
tive marks of our identity. Critical of past and present 
attempts to forge homogeneous, collective unitles, Tay- 
lor is equally forceful in pointing to a “severe problem 
a much of the politics of multiculturalism,” namely, 
perem piory demand for favorable judgments of 
ich are themselves homogenizing. For by 
yie invoking our standards to judge all civiliza- 
tions and cultures, the politics of difference can end up 
making everyone the same” (p. 71). 

Saxonhouse, one of our foremost interpretors of das- 
sical Greek tragedy and philosophy, touches on precis- 
ley the same themes in her treatment of “fear of diver- 
sity” in ancient Greek thought. Beginning with a 
wonderful meditation on Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazusae, 
Saxonhouse shows that this comedy of reversal—in 
which differences between the sexes, the old and the 
young, the city and the family, the and the bad, 
eS y are effa winds up intro- 
du soars sarees that is where a “drive for 

unity” inevitably take us (p. 1). Within Goa ae aed 
that ignores all differences does not wo Aris- 
tophanes suggest (and Saxonhouse seconds the mo- 
tion), cannot work. In losing all that is distinctive and 
separate, authentic sharing (to hold in common) is itself 
foresworn. Moving on to show the ways in which 
pre-Socratic pislosophers articulated an “‘epistemologi- 
cal victory of the mind,” Saxonhouse displays the trage- 
dian’s rejoinder, Plato’s complex restatement of the 
unity theme, and Aristotle’s robust discovery of an 
authentically political science. 

Her story reminds us that the Greek city of adult 
males, drawn to a unified vision of the city grounded in 
the myth of authochthony, or birth from the earth by 
contrast to birth from the body of a woman, were 
nevertheless compelled to confront powerful portrayals 
of women in the tragedies—women whose lives and 
words show the tragic consequences of attempts to 
transcend the female, hence to ignore her as a “constant 
reminder of the diversity out of which the world was 
made and as a constant warning against the attempt to 
see the world as a uniform whole and, therefore, ect 
to simple answers and rational control” (p. 53). No- 
where is this quest for unity more pow y argued 
than in Socrates’ Callipolis, his “city in speech,” in 
which all women of the guardian class are in common 
for the men, and living together in private is, as Saxon- 
house reminds us, for no one. “Here we see the true 
destruction of the female and her elimination from 
Callipolis as she dissolves into the male and the family 
dissolves into the city” (p. 151). Saxonhouse concludes 
that this heroic city has a “rather deathlike quality’”— 
there is no creativity, no particular identities, male and ` 
female are obliterated, and a “masculine model of ra- 
tional omnipotence has reigned to create a vision of 
monistic simplicity ...” (p. 157). Saxonhouse might 
have discussed the irony of (some) feminist attraction to 
this vision of the obliteration of all marks of difference, 
especially those to do with women, but she does not, 
preferring to stay internal to the texts she is interpreting 
rather than to engage various interpreters, whether or 
not feminist. 

Arriving at Aristotle, Saxonhouse suggests that poli- 
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tics is made necessary by our differences and takes place 

Dk ge those differences in our search for those 

that make a way of life together possible. 

The stile tre she (and Aristotle, on her reading) have 

is “composed of a multiplicity of parts” and 

Peel one Dele c oe ements” (p. 187). It is 

a world of tension, conflict, and competition which 

cannot, finally, be overcome tata none but 

the moai dete ainiably utopian and , finally, 
anti-democratic—will be prepared to pay. 


Vanderbilt University JEAN BETHKE ELSHTAIN 


on Henry Sidgwick. Edited by Bart Schultz. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 421p. $65.00. 


Henry Sidgwick’s life was, even for a nineteenth- 
century don, tranquil. A propensity to asthmatic attacks 
him in Cambridge—away from the Alps, revolu- 
tions, and America—even in the vacations; and a diffi- 
dence that may have resulted from early homosexual 
attachments, nearly all traces of which were removed 
from his correspondence by his wife and brother (also 
homosexual), kept him from a political or journalistic 
career. To Keynes’s more daring generation he a 
timid; and although his preoccupation with hi- 
cal definitions seemed to concur with the later domi- 
nance of linguistic analysis among the logical positivists, 
this was by no means a promising sign, given the aridity 
of that discourse. To Perry Anderson in Components of the 
National Culture (1968), he was a “grey and derous 
figure” foredoomed to be Arthur Balfour’s frother-in- 
law when he ought to have been pioneering sociology 
like Weber and Durkheim. 

The book of essays on Sidgwick edited by Bart Schultz 
had its origins in the first symposium devoted to the 
philosopher. Divided into four thematic sections— 

‘Common-sense Morality, Deontology, Utilitarianism,” 
“Egoism, Dualism, Identity,” Hedonism, Good, Perfec- 
tion,” and “History, Politics, Pragmatism’—it ranges 
across the breadth of his interests from metaphysics to 
economics and politics, con en route much of 
interest for the political scientists. Stefan Collini and 
James T. pater have contributed chapters on 
Sidgwick’s political and his relation to American 
pragmatism, resp Collini is ele a jae 
sive but somehow makes him out to be ad and 
a more conservative author than he, in fact, was: D. G. 
Ritchie’s “Benthamism grown tame and sleek.” He 
observes that Sidgwick as essayist and correspondent 
was more adventurous, but does not follow this up by 
using Sidgwick’s very radical essay, “the Theory of 
Classical Education” of 1868, demanding an end to the 
dominance of classics, his address on authority to the 
Cambridge Reform Club in 1872, or the fascinating 

of correspondence with Sir Lewis Mallet in 

1887, which ended up with Cobden’s acolyte accusing 
the active Liberal Unionist of near communism. Sidg- 
wick’s British Association address of 1886, “Economic 
Soclalism,” is surely germane to Klo 8 case for 
strong affinites between Sid utilitarianism 
ed on intuition” and the piecemeal social engi- 
neering advocated by John Dewey and William James. 
Believing that there was “a general movement towards 
socialism in the modern civilised community,” what 
Sidgwick feared was not the threat to laissez-faire but 
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the abandonment of logical political direction in favour 
of the dutch auction of party competition. His relation to 
the Balfours, a brisk and unsentimental lot, did not 
convince him that the conservatives were- any more 
reliable. 


William K. Frankena on Sid and moral dualism, 
and J. L. Mackie on Sid s moral are 
also su here, as they indicate admiration 


for—though not belief in—the Scottish philosophy of 
“common sense” (generally regarded as destroyed 
J. S. Mill’s Examination of Hamilton in 1865) as 
a and robust means of mediating between 
tened self-interest and moral duty. Unable to 
accept the theistic postulates that underlay Thomas Reid 
and Dugald Stewart’s notion of “consciousness,” Sidg- 
wick found that “the Cosmos of Duty is indeed a Chaos” 
(as Mackle puts it, significantly borrowing from tae 
son). No matter how resonant, a poetic 
Nee hs Ua ee ee ee 
action. These su further fields for professional 
philosophers; but they do not seem to have detained his 
more energetic contemporaries James Bryce, James Stu- 
art, and Eleanor Balfour (Sidgwick’s wife) for long. The 
pone attention to social and political questions that 
erry Anderson misses was to be found in Sidgwick’s 
obvious utility to these commonsensical reformers—all 
Scots, intri enough—as someone who clarified 
the language and arguments that they intuitively 
pape Unlike A. V. Dicey, whose lumpen- 
Ben 


ite d tism is still rotting British political 
discourse, Sid s “impartial reflection on current 
opinion” bore fruit, collectively, in the remarkable social 


studies and educational reforms of his age, from Bryce’s 
American Commonwealth to the movement for women’s 
higher education. With commonsense, pragmatism and 
cautious collectivism again on the agenda, we have not 
heard the last of him. 


Universitit Tübingen CHRISTOPHER HARVIE 


Inequality Reexamined. By Sen. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1992. 207p. $29.95. 


Amartya Sen is a Seats ren arora eh 
opa, probably the world’s leading figure straddling 
these fields. In recent years one of his notable projects 

has been to apply the techniques of economic 
theory and contemporary philosophy to the clarification 
of fundamental problems in normative political theory. 
Inequality Reexamined summarizes and further develops 
fe ee eo One a and 
freedom. There is more summary here evel- 
opment: those familiar with Sen's vine Grae 
topic will find little in this book that is unfamillar. But it 
is useful to have Sen’s ideas (heretofore scattered 
many essays) collected and in this 


monograph-len ERA Sen brings a hard-edged intel- 
ERRER A t usually regarded as slushy and 
hous. The ts are impressive. 


tical philosophers tend to treat “equality” and 
‘aiberty as counterposed values and to see socialists 
and radicals as fav the former, liberals and Ubertar- 
ians the latter. Sen this way of thinking confused. 
According to Sen, any normative political theory worth 
taking seriously in the contemporary world will be 
egalitarian in some sense. Given the belief in the funda- 
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mental equal worth of each that is deeply en- 
trenched in modern moral culture, we would not coun- 
tenance a political morality that failed to prescribe a 
foundational norm of equal treatment of all persons. 
Liberals, Hbertarians, utiHtarians, socialists, conserva- 
tives, communitarlans, feminists, and other are better 
taken to be differing on the important sar Equality 
of what? In what ways should people be treated the 
same? As Sen notes, even such libertarians as Robert 
Ds who might be thought to be hostile to the value 
of equality, propose that all persons equally possess the 
same basic individual rights, which should be 
Sen does not claim that one ideal of equality should take 
precedence over all others. Perhaps different norms 
should govern in different contexts. This book meticu- 
lously and imaginatively develops an ideal of equality of 
individual positive freedom and cautiously urges its 
merits. 

Sen explores the idea of iden freedom with 
what he calls “ca ties to function.” We can iden 
valuable ways of being and doing, such as being w 
nourished, being literate, playing tennis at a specified 
level of competence, solving significant mathematical 
puzzles, taking a holiday in Paris, and so on. Call these 

‘functionings.” For each dimension of functi thus 
identified, we can define a scale and establish the extent 
to which an individual achieves or gains this function- 
ing. If we have specified all the dimensions of function- 
ing that have a on the issue of whether the 
person lives well or ba , we can identify the vector of 
the person’s functioning scores with that person’s well- 
being. In the same vein, the person’s ca ty to 
function can be identified with the set of all the possible 
combinations of functionings that person could achieve. 
Sen writes, “Capability is, thus, a set of vectors of 
functionings, reflecting the a A s freedom to lead one 
type of life or another’ ). Sen further distinguishes 
this notion of well-being fre from the wider notion of 
agency freedom, which is greater or lesser depending on 
the extent to which the agent is able to achieve signifi- 
cant life of whether the achievement 
would contribute to well-being. To borrow Sen’s illus- 
trative example, imagine that a person is sitting on a 
river bank enjoying a picnic lunch at the time that a 
stranger falls into the river and is threatened with 
drowning. Now add to this story the further detail that 
the individual is able to jump in the river at considerable 

nal cost and save the drowning stranger. With this 
added detail the individual's agency freedom increases 
(she is able to fulfill the goal of saving lives, which takes 
for her in these circumstances), while the indi- 
vidual’s well-being freedom simultaneously decreases. 
(Given that now she can save a life at considerable 
personal cost, the features of the picnic that 
might have contributed to her well-being have been lost, 
ess what choice is made.) 
makes a plausible case that when we are assessing 
people’s well-being for purposes of considering their 
situation from the standpoint of distributive justice, we 
should be concerned with the actual vector of function- 
achieved, rather than the pleasure or happiness or 
ective preference satisfaction level that the individ- 
ual attains. For example, we might well be concerned 
with the reduced functionings that blindness or crippled 
legs or mental retardation induces, quite independently 
of whether or not the individual who suffers form one of 
these afflictions is able to adjust to it so that no loss is 
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registered in pleasure or happiness or subjective prefer- 
ence satisfaction. (Of course, each of these commonly 
proposed well-being measures would qualify as one 
dimension of functioning among others.) In a parallel 
fashion, Sen makes a plausible case that when we are 
assessing people’s freedom to lead lives they value, the 
best measure of real freedom is capability to function. 
Along this line, Sen urges that principles of justice 
should be responsive to a wide variety of of 
information about people’s condition corresponding to 
the wide variety of our actual concerns about people’s 
condition. According to Sen, the paradigm of a reductive 
pee prescribing a far too narrow informational 
r social policy judgments is utilitarianism. 

Sen uses the capability approach to freedom and to 
distributive justice to criticize John Rawls’s A Theory of 
Justice (1971). A central tenet of Rawls’s theory is that 
interpersonal comparisons for a theory of justice should 
be made in terms of people’s shares of primary social 
goods distributable by soclety that rational per- 
sons want more of, rather than less of, whatever 
else they want). Primary goods are multipurpose re- 
sources, means to many goals. Sen’s objection, which 
strikes me as cogent, is that it is fetishistic for a theory of 
justice to assess people’s condition in terms of the 
resources possess. What should matter to the 
theorist is what people’s resource shares enable them to 
be and do. Attention should focus not on the means to 
freedom that people have but on the extent of freedom 
they “actually enjoy to choose the lives that they have 
reason to value” (p. 81). Since people differ significantly 


in their abilities to transform given resources into desir- 
able functi , the switch from a resource-based, to a 
capability: , approach to justice would lead other- 


wise similar theories to generate very different recom- 
mendations for policy. 

Regarding the capability approach, the question arises 
whether interpersonal comparison is feasible unless we 
have some evaluative basis for singling out a reduced 
number of functionings that are truly important or 
desirable. After all, even the poorest person will be able 
to reach countless functionings (e.g., quick access to 
dirty drinking water in a polluted stream, the camara- 
derie of impoverished nei ) that will be beyond the 
reach of a well-off n, who will, of course, have 
access to countless functionings that are quite beyond 
the reach of er agai person. A threat of noncompa- 
rability looms Sen’s preferred-capability approach, 
what, re ee Pa 
better or worse off on a “well-being freedom” scale? Sen 
has two responses to this challenge. On the one hand, 
he has interesting suggestions about ways to achieve 
partial com: ity. On the other hand, he cautions 
against o wren ambition on the part of theorists of 
justice: the best understanding of the concepts of free- 
dom and equality may require us to countenance signif- 
icant incommensurability 

Sen flirts with, but oe not decisively embrace, the 
idea that we should select the functlonings that matter 
according to a perfectionist standard of worthy human 
life. His formulation identifies the extent of persons’ 
well-being freedom with the extent to which they enjoy 
freedom to chooses lives “that they have reason to 
value” (p. 81). This suggests that the addition of options 
that are not objectively worthwhile does not contribute 
to the person’s freedom (whatever the person’s own 
subjective view of the matter) and that the subtraction of 
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options that are not objectively worthwhile does not 
diminish the person’s om, whatever the person 
wants or thinks. My own view is that gaining the 
freedom to be a heroin addict ts an increase in 
one’s freedom whether the life of a heroin junkie is 
objectively valuable or not. Also, I doubt wh there 
is an objective standard for determining whether heroin 
use is valuable for a person independently of consulting 
that very person’s evaluative standpoint. But my doubts 
on these ts do not shake my confidence that anyone 
interested in the topics of freedom, equality, or fustice 
would profit from a close reading of this book. 


University of California, San Diego ee ARNESON 


Risk and Rationality: Philosophical Foundations for 
Populist Reforms. By K. S. Shrader-Frechette. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, 1AN oye $39.95 
cloth, $15.95 paper. 


This book aims to provide a philosophically respect- 
ulist position to pit against two allegedly anti- 

po t theories of risk. “ “populist” ” means taking public 
complaints seriously and giving credit to the people’s 
fears about rising morbidity and death rates due. to 
ape “Antipopulist” means dismissing these 
giving reasons for supporting a ition of 
eee and industry against control of pollution 
and workplace dangers. sad Grae ulist”, in this book, 
elades Cr apoen fo net e naive positivism of 
engineers and scientists, for whom a fact is a fact and 
has nothing to do with values and cultural theory, 
espoused a handful of academics. If ever cultural 
theory ed proof that egalitarian ‘sectarians create 
conflict to sustain their position, here it is. The two 


enemies may have been invented to add dramatic inter- - 


est: 20 years ago, the naive positivists might have been 
hostile to the general thesis; but they are threat- 
ening now, and the cultural theorists are nice people. 
Fortunately, being myself, a cultural theorist, I want 
peace, chiefly because the main argument is congenial to 
cultural theory. 
ting artificial enemies on either side, Shrader- 
stands heroically in defense of the people and 
in defense of their risk aversion, too lightly dismissed by 
politically blased an Risk theory does, in- 
deed, tend to be m died by political debating strate- 
gies; but that is the nature of the subject. Risk ib 
inevitably politicized, because major values are at stake: 
loyment, poverty, lives and regions laid waste, 
budget emptied, timetables overturned. Disbelief as to 
the eealtty of dangers and slurs on the rationality of 
opponents are of the rhetoric. Professional risk 
analysts try to evade the political aspects of their science 
and make claim to scientific objectivity. The author of 
this volume rightly pours scorn on such vain preten- 
sions; but the argument falls into the other vanity and 
gets embroiled in philosophy of knowledge, rationality, 
and reality. Only at the end of the volume do important 
proposals for improving current methods of risk assess- 
ment appear. 

One ray of light in the whole murky scene is that these 
proposals to confront political and ethical bias need to be 
seriously discussed. The idea is that risk-cost-benefit 
analysis could be improved by ethical weighting tech- 
niques, by requiring alternative analysis to take account 
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of different ethical assumptions, and by weighting “ex- 
pert opinions” according to their past ce. The 
defender of the people wishes to end arbitrariness in risk 
decisions and hopes that improved analysis will curb 
back-scratching, payoffs, bribes, and ignorance. Anyone 
familar with environmentalist attacks on risk-cost-ben- 
efit analysis will recognize the courage of proposing to 
improve it by incorporating ethical and political biases, 
instead of discarding it altogether. The author implies 
that the result will be to depoliticize the issues and to 
give an opening for views. 

It is probably true risk-cost-benefit analysis as 
practiced fails to take saom of egalitarian values, social 
obligations, and rights of individuals; ethical weighting 
will certainly open the field to a new kind of democratic 
debate. Passionate interest in carcinogens in parts to the 
million will be shifted to passionate interest in complex 
principles of ethical weighting. This would probably 
restore the prestige of science; for it is widely remarked 
that science, when used to arbitrate in politics, loses its 
authority. If the political strains are transferred to the 
scrutiny of ethical weighting systems, environmentalists 
may discover that the view is not necessarily in 
support of what seems to be obviously good and right. 
Eventually, the focus will be directed to cultural, - 
ences and to political disagreement. This is where cul- 
tural theory comes in, for it starts by mapping the 
political and ethical differences engaged beneath the 
surface of any argument about risks. 

Cultural theory is devised precisely to understand 
deep-rooted political disagreement: Shrader-Frechette 
thinks that to acknowledge cultural difference is danger- 
ously relativistic. Douglas and Wildavsky’s Risk and 
Culture (1982) is singled for attack by misquotation, false 
note references, and blatant self-contradictions. The 
enemy theory is never i enone Here it should be 
said EDotigias and Wildavsky are not relativists; they 
never say that any risk judgment is as good as any other 
or that all risk evaluations are equally plausible, nor do 
they ever accuse others of superstition or irrationality. 

Though this book conflates the lay public with the 
environmental movement, Risk and Culture peubhes Hed test 
lic opinion to be more diversified and 
i ieee tobe e oa GF dene oika 
choices made by individuals. If the in misrepresen- 
tation of cultural theory is typical, will be other 
topics on which this book is misleading. 

However, when the day comes for developing proce- 
dural rules for map risk dilemmas onto alternative 
ethical and poli , cultural theory will be 
there to . Even a cultural audit will take 
soundings of ethical and political bias so that scholars, 
politicians, and lobbyists who invoke populism will 
have better information. In short, cultural theory is a 
potentially powerful friend of the democratic project, 
not an enemy. 


London Mary DOUGLAS 


Hegel’s Political Philosophy: Interpreting the Practice 
of Legal Punishment. By Mark Tunick. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1992. 191p. $35.00. 


This book is both more and less than the title prom- 
ises. The title and parts of the author’s introduction 
suggest a study of Hegel's ideas on legal punishment, a 
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rather limiting theme because the issue of crime and 
punishment is an interesting but also a relatively minor 
part of Hegel's political philosophy. Tunick explores 
what Hegel has to say on this topic principally in his 
chapters 2 and 5. The larger component of this work is 
an account of the general framework of Hegel’s philos- 
ophy of right through an examination of his concept of 
freedom and his idea of right as ethical substance. 
Throughout the study Tunick makes use of stu- 
dent notes taken at Hegel’s lectures on the philosophy of 
right. The lecture notes in question are unusually thor- 
ough and were until recently relatively unknown. They 
were used for the additions printed in Knox’s translation 
of the Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts into English, 
but a complete transcription of the notes was only 
published in 1973 and 1974. They were augmented in 
1983 by another set of notes from the lecture course of 
1819/20 unexpectedly discovered by Dieter Henrich in 
the library of Indiana University. The lecture notes 
capture many of the comments and explanations made 
by Hegel to explain the otherwise very austere text of the 
Philosophy of Right. They must be-used with some cau- 
tion, as they are student notes after all, but in some 
instances they do much to illuminate even the funda- 
mental points of this difficult book. 

Regarding the issue of legal punishment, Tunick de- 
eee oe ee ee e ee 
mined for an “immanent” criticism of social practices, 
including those of court and law, and that we today can 
learn something useful from him about how to under- 
stand the various issues connected with crime and 

unishment. On the basis of the argument made in this 

k, this claim does not seem very persuasive. He 
to be sure, offered an account of punishment as 
tion and proposed the idea ihat punishment in some 
sense 
own will ering 
themselves and in the context of his ov thesis about 
right. But does he truly step “inside” the practice of 
punishment in order “to resolve problems commonly 
faced by those working within the criminal justice sys- 
tem” (p. 108)? Tunick can show that Hegel has some- 
thing to say on some of the issues confronting criminal 
justice practices in his own day. But there is insufficient 
evidence that he sought the close, even if dialectical, 
engagement with the details of practice that Tunick 
claims, and it is hard to believe that the “practitioners” 
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(p. 108) whom Tunick has in mind would find Hegel's 
remarks very useful. Is it a surprise to learn that “Hegel 
says nothing about plea bargaining” (p. 124)? Most 
readers of Hegel understand that he is primarily “occu- 
pied with the profound and timeless, not the mundane 
and ordinary,” as Tunick quite correctly concedes at one 
point (p. 108). 
Tunick’s approach to ee thought is guided Saeed 
distinctly non-Hegelian thesis to which he 
quently throughout the book. On the one hand, he 
presents Hegel as an important authority whom we 
ought to consult in order to fMuminate “social practices” 
of own time and of ours, but on the other hand he 
repea avows a ” ’ that is strongly at odds 
with Hegel’s. Tunick rejects the “metaphysical” and 
“foundationalist’” ideas that determine many of Hegel’s 
most important concerns: “those of us who reject the 
Se ee ee 
Hegel’s foundationalism ... yet still draw upon his 
"iip BreA of the ai and principles under- 
lying our (p14). Hegel's view is “unattractive 
y E eens ee ee 
right or wrong about which commitments we should 
have’ (p. 67). We need, he asserts, a “revisionist ac- 
count” of Hegel, “for it lets us take advantage of Hegel’s 
insights without compromising what I take to be a 
ern commitment to nonfoundational justifications” 
(p. 103). Tunick historicizes what is metaphysical or 
teleological in Hegel into ‘social criticism freed of truth 
claims, and. he a He Marx or an “exis- 
tentialist” Hegel to Hegel himself (chapter 6). This point 
of view is more asserted than argued, and it is not, of 
course, Surely more original is the sexually- 
oriented language that Tunick employs in explaining 
how he applies this sensibility to the discussion of 
Hegel's relevance to the problems of the modern post- 
foundationalist world. Rather blatant comment about a 
woman unsatisfied by her marriage (p. 142) and a 
gratuitous sexual metaphor used in comparing Hegel 
and Marx (p. 158) will strike readers as quite unusual in 
the context of Hterature on Hegel's political philosophy. 
These comments make one wonder not about the 
author's sensibility but also about what the editors at 
Princeton University Press had in mind when reviewing 


these pages. 


University of Oklahoma DONALD J. MALETZ 
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Limiting Legislative Terms. Edited by Gerald Benjamin 
and Michael J. Malbin. Washington: Congressional 
Quarterly, 1992. 324p. $18.95 paper. 

Restoration: Congress, Term Limits, and the Recovery 
of Deliberative . By George F. WIL. New 
York: Free Press, 1992. 260p. $19.95. 


George Will is at his best when he is expressing 
outrage over silly governmental programs and when he 
is placing modern events in the context of long-standing 
philosophical strains of thought. Compared to Will, I 
dare say, no one is as adept at laying bare the lunacy of 
decane mohair production, moving the Central In- 

gence Agency to Robert Byrd’s West Virginia, or 
Raine janie acting just 970 gallons of ice cream in 
the United States each year. And compared to Will, I 
dare say, no one is as capable of from Bob 
Traxler to Heraclitus in the space of a few sentences 
without sounding absurd. 

Will regularly lays these two strengths in Restore- 
tion, a stimulating, spirited, and erudite attempt to 
convince readers that limiting the number of terms 
members of Congress are eligible to serve will improve 
the federal government. The trouble is that Will’s typi- 

masterful accounting of government gone amok 
the obvious sincerity of his beHef that everything 
would be fine again if we could just get back into the 
rhythm of the Founders’ mantra make the main weak- 
ness of the book all the more a t never are we 


presented with anything resembling a coher- 
ent d pi of the precie mechanici by ertich term 
limits improve the polity. 

The pattern followed out much of Restoration 


is that Will seizes upon government is doing 
wrong and ravages the action or actions involved. Then, 

t when he should explicate how term limits would 

ve kept all this from happening, we are, instead, 
presented with nonarguments Hke “Surely we would 
not be having this argument [on moving the CIA] if we 
had reasonable limits on terms” (p. 29) or “Does anyone 


doubt that the behavior of the Ju Committee 
[during the Thomas-Hill hearings] would have been 
markedly different—never mind -—if its members 


had been serving under a regime of term limitations?’ 
(p. 112). Yes, someone does. And I am probably not the 
only reader of Restoration who thinks that even with 
term limits, we would still be debating the improper 
distribution of federal pork and that even with term 
limits, difficult matters such as those involv- 
ing the conflicting claims of Hill and Judge Thomas 
would probably still have been mishandled. 

I cannot for the life selina ied ant term-limited 
legislators should be expected to demur from playing 
the pork-barrel-politics game. Senior members may be a 
litte more adroit at the game (see Payne’s Culture of 
Spending [1991], and this bothers Will; but senior mem- 
bers are also more adroit at behaviors Will applauds. 
Junior members, to take just one example, are more 
likely to introduce frivolous bills on an incredible range 
of unrelated topics, while senior members have more 
focused and realistic legislative agendas (see Hibbing’s 
Congressional Careers [1991]). So when Will rails against 
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the Washington mentality that every good idea out there 
should become a law, he is unwittingly making a case 
against term limits. The very members he would banish 
from Congress are in fact the ones most likely to exhibit 
some restraint in what they throw in the hopper. 

To the extent that a rationale for term limits is pro- 
vided in the book, it is that limits will alter the incentive 
structure of legislators. Because they know departure is 
unavoidable, legislators will decide to do good, rather 
than tp look good. Limited terms, it is argued, will 
embolden members to tell constituents that mindless 
pursuit of pork would be bad for the country in the long 
run even though it might be beneficial to the district in 
the short run. As such, term limits would give people in 
the t “more constitutional space in which to 
i more social distance to facilitate deliberation 
about the future” (p. 231). This is an interesting argu- 
ment and is most atypical of term-limiters, many of 
whom see limiting terms as a way of brin an 
out-of-touch tive branch back into touch. George 
Will, on the other hand, believes that term limits will 
move the | tive branch just a little more out of 
touch, thus freeing it from the incessant pleadings of 
organized interests and the unrealistic demands (less 
taxes, more benefits) of constituents. 

But term-Hmit proposals, particularly as currently con- 
stituted, would not generate a step-level shift in the 
incentive structure. Most of the states to date adopting 
term-limit language actually provide for rotation in of- 
fice. This means that our ambitious but term-Hmited 
legislator has several options, including running for 
another political office, being appointed to another 
office, becoming a or running again for the re- 
cently vacated office after ( ) just two years. Now, 
the resulting game of musical offices may not be all bad 
but it produce fundamental alterations in 
the incentives of members to please the various interests 
hovering around Capitol Noble but politically sui- 
cidal actions would still be rare, pork would still be ladled, 
and scandals would continue to scar the Congress. In fact, 
the understandable desire to “leave options open” may 

make the very situation Will decries worse. 

George Will's book usefully fllustrates the diverse 
foe ea aeea y A term limits. Repeatedly, he 

from the “slash-and-burn” conser- 
ee E wish to weaken ernment; the Republi- 
don party fathia who think Unita’ are the Ley t 
breaking the Democratic hammerlock on Congress; and 
Congress bashers, who apy want to—well—bash 
Congress. Point taken, if accepts a e akg 
namely, that he has failed to =r a da 
diversity of the other side. Not of ua who oppose 
term limits think Congress is not all of us 
the same reasons for being cal of this particular 
reform; not all of us are knee-jerk defenders of profes- 
sionalized politics. (A particularly withering passage late 
in the book makes a number of blanket statements about 
why political scientists are so strongly supportive of 


should know this, for he did so in a 
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previous incarnation. A variety of solutions exist for the 
problems Will identifies, and many of these alternatives 
are much more direct than the circuitous and occasion- 
ally convoluted reasoning necessary to connect term 
limits with the identified problems. Will dislikes franked 
mail. Would it not be simpler to ban franked mail than to 
try to address the problem by limiting terms? Will 
dislikes pork-barrel politics. Let us depoliticize the loca- 
tion of project construction fust as we have depoliticized 
the location of project deconstruction. (I refer to the 
bipartisan commission that is central to decisions on 
which military bases to cut.) Are too many government- 
paid staffers involved in reelection-orlented activities? 
Cut personal staffs. Are too few funded at 
levels similar to incumbents? Institute real campaign 
finance reform. Are representatives too sensitive to the 
people? Lengthen terms: 

Toward the end of the book, Will uses a baseball 
analogy to illustrate that a team of eager, poorly paid 
rookies can sometimes outperform teams of complacent 
veterans. Permit me to counter with a different baseball 
analogy. If one team (called the Incumbents) is allowed 
to use short outfleld fences, oversized cork-filled bats, 
and brightly painted superballs, while the other (called 


the Challengers) must use regular bats, balls, and 
fences, the Incumbents are likely to win 95% of the time, 


and the fans are likely to grow restive for real competi- 
tion. Would it make sense to reject rules changes requir- 
ing both teams to play with the same bats, balls, and 
fences in favor at changes that would endorse the 
continuation of these inequities for eight seasons but 
then require the Incumbents to become agents, to play at 
a different stadium, or to wait two seasons 
returning to the same stadium, eventually to the same 
unfair advantages as previously enjoyed? George Will's 
book would be stronger if he presented an accounting of 
other reform followed by a ringing statement 
of why term limits are preferable to these other poesi- 
bilities. Campaign finance, for example, is given nary a 
mention. ' 

George Will’s book might also be stronger if Limiting 
Legislative Terms, a collection of term-limit information 
and contributed chapters edited by Gerald Benjamin and 
Michael Malbin, had been available to him before he 
completed Restoration. Though they share the same 
topic, the books could hardly be more different—Will 
writing with an advocate’s verve, Benjamin and Malbin 
striving to present a volume that is, on balance, agnostic 
even as some individual contributors hash out with appro- 
priate abandon the pros and cons of limiting terms. 

The volume with two strong essays on the 
history of the concept of limiting legislative terms: one 
(by Mark Petracca) going back to ancient Greece and one 
(by the editors) reproducing debate from the New York 
state ra g convention of 1788. The longer middle 
portion of the book is not organizationally tight but is 
centered around informative essays on three of the four 
early states to vote on term limits (David J. Olson on 
Washington state, Charles M. Price on California, and 
Gary W. Co d on Oklahoma). Also found here are 
chapters on limiting the terms of state executive branch 
officials (Thad Beyle) and the interest groups that have 
been active on term limits (Stuart Rothenberg), as well as 
shorter comments (Linda Fowler, Alan Rosenthal) and 
two essays (David H. Everson, the editors) taking up the 
risky task of explaining what legislatures under term 
Hmits will look like. 
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To this point in the book, all the authors, perhaps with 
the exception of Fowler (who minces few words in her 
ition of term limits) have attempted to be reason- 
anh neutral. But in the concluding section, the editors 
allow an assortment of contributors to vent their biases, 
sometimes with regard to the substantive benefits/detri- 
ments of terms limits and sometimes with regard to the 
constitutionality of state efforts to restrict citizen 
ity for Congress. These lively exchanges, plus some useful 
tabular material conclude this multifaceted volume. 

The timeliness of the collection is both a b and 
a curse. Though the volume continues to be , it 
somehow seemed much more relevant before the 1992 
elections (the publishers and editors were thoughtful 
enough to make prepublication copies available to many 
observers), when there was a more compelling reason to 
focus on Washington, Colorado, O and Cali- 
fornia. By now, 13 additional states have experienced 
term-limit elections and second verses have been played 
in Washington and California, so that much of the 
tabular and textual material already needs updating. But 
please note that many of the essays (even those targeted 
to certain states) make broader contributions to such 
topics as citizen politics, representation, reform, and 
political professionalization. f 

Scattered throughout this important debate, both in 
Wils book and in Benjamin and Malbin’s edited vol- 
ume, are references to the intentions of the Founders. 
Were they for or against term limits? I usually try to 
avoid this because it impHes that if we could 
discern the Holy Grail of unified Founders’ preferences, 
we should follow it. Too much may have happened in 
more than two centuries to make this a sensible strategy. 

I would much prefer to see a debate on the monumen- 
tal issue that these works occasionally raise (and then 
quickly drop), namely, the complexity of as 
we mi the twenty-first century and the capability 
of ordinary citizens to comprehend and to provide 
guidance on the issues. Will thinks that governing is still 
well within the orbit of ordinary citizens, and I both 
hope and think he is right. But the reason he gives for 
this belief is that if this were not the case, representative 
government would be rendered difficult. Well, since our 
government would seem to be encountering persistent 
difficulties, perhaps issue complexity is part of the 
problem. This complexity has to put stress on the repre- 
sentational process as the intricacies of some issues 
outstrip the attention span of casually interested citi- 
zens. Rather than asserting away this problem, we need 
to study it, work with it, and mold government to it. 
What exactly this molding means, I do no know; but in 
spite of the well-intentioned efforts of George Will and 
others, I am yet to be convinced it involves limiting 
legislative terms. 


University of Nebraska, Lincoln JOHN R. HIBBING 


Flying Blind: The Politics of the U.S. Strategic Bomber 
Program. By Michael B. Brown. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. 358p. $47.50. 

Buildup: The Politics of Defense in the Reagan Era. By 
Daniel Wirls. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992. 
247p. $31.50. 


Defense and foreign policy making are much slighted 
topics in political science. Americanists seem driven to 
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study almost every of American politics but 
defense and foreign policy. For their part, defense and 
foreign policy analysts show much greater interest in 
expounding on what policy should be, rather than 
explaming why we get the policies we do. It is just this 
gap that Daniel Wirls and-Michael Brown seek to fill. 

The title of Buildup is somewhat misleading. The book 
examines not only the largest peacetime military buildup 
in U.S. history but also the domestic political events that 
aie a Te the Reagan revolution in defense 

how the United States went from 
pia io co own” is eight short years, Wirls 
focuses on the serine competition among the three 
leading defense coalitions of the 1980s: the Reagan 
administration, the peace movement, and the military 
reform movement. The analysis draws primarily on 
government documents and the secondary literature, 
supplemented with a smattering of interviews with 
government officials and political activists. 

Buildup essentially in two parts. The first 
part begins by reviewing the relationship between mili- 
tary policy and domestic politics in the Truman-through- 
Carter presidencies. It then to a succession of 
ag eer speak the origins, political organization, 

each defense coalition. The second 
half of the book is a series of case studies of the major 
policy initiatives of each coalition: the nuclear freeze for 
the peace movement, the Strategic Defense Initiative for 
the Reagan administration, and procurement reform for 
the military reformers. 

What Buildup does best is tell the story of the 
se ya cra hoe Wirls does a solid job of 
OPETE of the three major defense coali- 

fine job presenting the case studies. 
Perhaps the freshest material is his discussion of the 
military reform movement. As Wirls shows, the po 
larity of procurement reform in the mid-1980s ow in 
ee ea ee A 
themselves squeezed politically in the clash be- 
tween the Reagan a tration the peace move- 
ment. Procurement reform had the virtue of offering 
members a defense issue that was electorally appealing, 
regardless of their partisan affiliation. After all, “Who 
can be for waste, fraud, and mismanagement?” (p. 197). 

Buildup disappoints in its failure to offer any general 
conclusions about defense in the United 
States. Although interesting insights pop up from time 
to time in case study chapters (and the discussion of 
military reform is best in this regard), Wiris makes no 
attempt to bring these thoughts together in a broader 
argument about how defense policy is made in the 
United States. What we are left with in the end is a great 
deal of very good description but very little guidance 
about what it means. 

If Buildup has a misleading title, Flying Blind has a 
pete subtitle. Anyone who up Flying Blind 

nen read an in-depth ion of Jimmy 
to Kill the B-1 bomber program or of con- 
eaaa ots to Lal the 24 bebe will be dase 
ted. Presidents and members of congress seldom 
in the story Brown tells. 

In ignoring the broader political arena that is the 
central concern of Buildup, Flying Blind focuses, instead, 
on the o tional forces within the Air Force that 
have shaped the development of the U.S. strategic 
bomber program over the past 50 years. In doing so, 
Brown addresses two question: Why do bomber pro- 
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grams begin? and Why do some programs meet their 
cost, ease eheda, and performance targets, while most do 
not? 

To answer these questions, Flying Blind reviews every 
strategic bomber program from the B-35 of World War I 
through the B-2 of today. The case studies well 
beyond the standard secondary literature and draw on 
an imposing array of primary sources, including declas- 
sified Air Force documents (many of which were declas- 
sified at Brown’s be ee aerospace industry docu- 
ments, interviews with Air Force and corporate officials, 
and congressional hearings and reports. 

Brown draws two pi eir from the case material. 
The first is that strategic and, to a much lesser extent, 
bureaucratic influences explain the origins of weapons 
programs. Brown finds the economic explanations of 
weapons development offered Mary Kaldor, James 
Kurth, and others to be wanting. “The air force con- 
tacted the contractors, not the other way around” (p. 
308). Brown also finds the technological explanations 
offered by scholars such as Morton Peck, Frederic 
Scherer, Solly Zuckerman, and John Steinbruner, and 


Barry Carter to be The evidence shows 
that, rather than being driven by technological oppor- 
tunism, “the air force set its rmance requirements 


far beyond the state of the art; they could not be met 
unless unforeseen developments took place” (p. 307). 
The second conclusion Brown reaches is that whether 
a weapons program meets its cost, schedule, and per- 
formance goals depends largely on “the developmental 
objectives and procurement strate tegy on which it is 
based” (p. 305). As a general rule, the more technolog- 
ically ambitious a program is, the better it is served by 
sequential, rather than concurrent, procurement. In 
ctice, however, strategic and bureaucratic factors 
ently lead the U.S. military to attempt to combine 
ambitious development objectives with highly 
concurrent procurement strategies. The result is that 
developmental problems bedevil most weapons pro- 


grams. 

The strength of Flying Blind is the great wealth of 
material it presents. Without a doubt, Flying Blind will 
become a standard reference for scholars interested in 


the organizational history of the U.S. strategic bomber 


PE 
g Blind well sustains the argument that strategic 
factors outweigh bureaucratic, technological, and eco- 
nomic factors in the initiation of weapons programs. 
One problem is that the book never establishes a stan- 
dard for falsifying the strategic explanation. The mili- 
tary’s need to convince Congress and the president to 
develop a bomber means that every comes with 
a mountain of documents trumpeting its contribution to 
oe Eas interest. What would the history of a 
rogram have to look like to enable us to 
conciade t stra does not matter? Answering this 
question is made all the more difficult by the fact that 
bureaucratic interests frequently define what constitutes 
a strategic threat. For example, even though the Soviet 
Union faced the same general strategic threat (nuclear 
annihilation) as the United States for four decades, it 
made different choices about the size and compo- 
sition. of its bomber force. 

The second problem with the conclusion that Flying 
Blind draws about weapons development is that it is, in 
all likelihood, time-bound. As Brown recognizes in the 
concluding chapter, most U.S. strategic bombers were 
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developed during or immediately following World War 
i, when one would expect strategic influences 
to be greatest. It is the programs initiated more than a 
deiade ca after the war (the B-70, the B-1, and the B-2) 
whose development Brown find to have been greatly 
shaped by bureaucratic factors. This suggests that the 
claim that strategic factors are inent in weapons 
development may not hold true for the 1990s, a decade 
in which strategic threats are diminishing, while large, 
entrenched bureaucracies 

Despite their shortcomings, both Buildup and Flying 
Blind make solid contributions to the literature. I hope 
that their publication will encourage other scholars to 


explore d and foreign policy making in the United 
States. 
University of Iowa James M. LINDSAY 


The Effective Republic: Administration and Constitu- 
tion in the Thought of Alexander Hamilton. By 
Harvey Flaumenhaft. Durham: Duke University 
Press, 1992. 314p. $32.50. 


Harvey Flaumenhaft’s thoughtful and meticulous 
study of Alexander Hamilton’s political thought demon- 
strates more than an ae other work I know, with the 
E ’s Crisis of the House Divided and 

martin Diamond’s essays on the American founding, 
that American political thought is essentially embedded 
in the wri and of our leading statesmen, 
which would include, of course, our leading jurists. 

Flaumenhaft goes as far as one can in extrapolating 
Hamilton’s political principles from his writings and 
speeches without confusing his arguments with philo- 
Poa disputation. Thus, he preserves the distinction 
een political thought and political philosophy. 
Paan! was not a theoretical writer but a statesman.” 
We hardly need to be reminded that America has 
produced no political ? hers, hence no political 
philosophy; but that does not suggest the absence of 
principles, nor would it in any way detract from the 
intrinsic worth of American political thought. 

But it should be pointed out that this study is prima- 
rily a statement of Hamilton’s prindples—principles 
extrapolated from his statesmanship. Fhe circumstances 
from which his ents and recommendations 
emerged are not so apparent. As Flaumenhaft states: 


It is the alm of this book to set forth those political principles 
constitutive of Hamilton’s thought. Hamilton’s les 
. lle scattered through the many volumes of o 


require selection 
and arrangement to yield the principles that guided his 
handhng of particulars. 

Flaumenhaft correctly indicates that “histories alone 
cannot supply an adequate view of Hamilton’s political 
science,” but I am sure that he would agree that a 
erie history of the great controversies of the 1790s 

tween the Hamiltonians and Jeffersonians would 
make an extremely useful supplement to his volume. 
We would thus be able to secure a deeper understanding 
of the sense in which the resolution of these controver- 
sies contributed to the first phase of the completion of 
the American founding. 

It becomes clear from reading Flaumenhaft’s account 
that the tension between the Hamiltonians and Jefferso- 
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nians need not be considered debilitatin spite of the 
fact that Washington understandably a i it to be so 
at the time); for constitutions worked out on paper, 
however solid they might be fashioned, need to be 
worked out in practice. Flaumenhaft indicates that 
Hamilton’s political thought was concerned with com- 
pleting the arrangements made in the Constitutional 
Convention in order to ensure a stable republi 
ernment and that that was precisely what sned he 
Jeffersonian—Madisonian o ition. 

Flaumenhaft successfully of the charge gen- 
erated by the Jeffersonians that Hamilton was a monar- 
chist, that he sought to erect a monarchy on the ruins of 
republican government (something that I think that 
neither Jefferson nor Madison really believed), while at 
the same time showing how Hamilton attempted to 
blend the advantages of a monarchy and republic in the 
American Constitution. Hamilton wanted to infuse re- 
publicanism with excellences learned from monarchy 
through the subsumption of an independent c 
executive, what might appropriately be called limited 
energetic government. Hamilton’s criticism of the Arti- 
cles of Confederation as early at 1779-80 was that the 
legislature tried to play the executive and that a reform 
of the government would involve the creation of an 
independent executive through separation of 

The concluding chapter restates Flaum ‘8 ar- 
rangement of Hamilton’s arguments articulated in the 

chapters of this work, rev to the reader 
the remarkable consistency of his political thought. He 
concludes by suggesting that we can deepen our under- 
standing of republic principles from an examination of 
Hamilton’s theory and practice but cautions, “Tt is not 
my aim to facilitate a judgment on the correctness of 
Hamilton’s judgment t the particulars of the political 
controversies and policy decisions in which he took so 
large a part.” However, presenting the argument as 
carefully as he does, he inevitably facilitates a judgment 
as to its correctness. 

Flaumenhaft, in explaining his method of ta- 
tion, indicates that he uses “the words of ton 
himself as much as possible often omitting quotation 
marks—conflating, compressing, and rearranging 
Hamilton’s phrases and sentences without constantly 
repeating “Hamilton says’.” Flaumenhaft and Hamilton 
become almost the same person so that we hardly know 
where one stops and the other begins. That being the 
case and in the absence of any serious criticism of 
Hamilton, we must assume that Flaumenhaft is in sub- 
stantial agreement with him on principles if not on 
practice. Unlike Jaffa, who, overtly pro-Lincoln in his 
Crisis of the House Divided, makes the case for Douglas 
first, Flaumenhaft never makes the case for Jefferson or 
Madison, Hamilton’s foremost opponents. 


Northern Ilinois University MORTON J. FRISCH 


Weapons of Influence: The Legislative Veto, American 
Foreign Policy, and the Irony of Reform. By Martha 
Liebler Gibson. Boulder: Westview, 1992. 188p. 
$38.50. 


Martha Liebler Gibson’s book assess the impact of the 
loss of the legislative veto, declared unconstitutional in 
Immigration and Naturalization Service v. Chadha in 1983, 
on congressional-executive relations in the area of for- 
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eign policy. Most observers have argued that the loss of 
the veto has greater implications for domestic than for 
foreign policy. Gibson contends that that conclusion is 
pe ee ee 
foreign policy to which the veto applied and an over- 
relance on the case of the War Powers Resolution. 
Rather than reduced congressional involvement in for- 
eign affairs, her examination reveals that legislative- 
executive conflict has become more acrimonious and 
public as Congress seeks to adapt to the limitations 
imposed on it by Chadha. eE 
in striking down the veto, a legal solution to a 
political problem. 

Gibson ts a theoretical framework for under- 
standing the effects of the loss of the veto in the foreign 
policy arena. Her dependent variable is the intensity of 
conflict between the branches. Such intensity 
affected by the institutional motivations of congress, 
electoral motives, presidential claims of authority over a 
policy area, and the congressional will to act. In the 
absence of either institutional or electoral motivations 
(or should they conflict), Congress is unlikely to muster 
the collective will necessary to oppose the president. 
Should those motivations be present, is more 
likely to pick a fight. Gibson’s theory is that the inde- 
pendent varlables necessary to escalate conflict vary 
systematically by the type of foreign policy at issue. 
Neither symbolic-ceremonial nor crisis ons are apt 
to lead to conflict. In contrast, the “intermestic”: (inter- 
national-domestic) and strategic (affecting international 
balance of power) areas invite conflict. Strategic policy is 
further broken down into salient and no t areas, 
conflict being more intense in the former. 

This typology is illustrated by a series of case studies 
documenting the intensity of onal-executive 
conflict pre- and post-Chadha, from the 95th through the 
101st Congress. Quantitative measures (e.g., the num- 
ber of bills and resolutions and disapproval introduced, 
the number of hearings held on a topic) are presented, 
along with itative assessments. In the area of arms 
sales to the Middle East, an example of strategic_salient 
policy, conflict was both intense and visible. This was 
true, as well, for the case of most-favored-nation trade 
status for the Soviet Union and China. In both of these 
cases, the real catalyst for congressional action seems to 
have been electoral pressure. In the cases of arms sales 
and trade status of the Soviet Union, the powerful 
pro-Israel: lobby energized Congress (owing to the im- 
migration status of Soviet Jews), while public opinion in 
general turned against China following the events in 
Tienanmen are in 1989. Ephemeral public opinion 
reduced the motivation for Congress to act in 
the area of nuclear nonproliferation, the example of 
strategic nonsalent policy. And in the case of crisis 
policy, Gibson contends that Congress was never moti- 
vated to invoke the veto in the War Powers Resolution; 
thus, its loss did little to alter the relations between 
branches in this area of foreign policy. 

While this theoretical framework is plausible, the case 
studies that illustrate it constitute an insufficient test of 
the thesis that the loss of the legislative veto will 
ee ee ee ey 
but not in others. The test is insufficient because in ea 
policy area, too few examples exist. In the case of arms 
sales, it is only arms sales to the Middle East that led to 
controversy. Arms sales to other regions failed to pro- 
voke conflict because those regions were insufficiently 
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salient to any Bag eae constituency of Congress. But if 
only sales to Middle East can be identified as 
strategic_salent one, wonders how general a ca 

this is. Perhaps, as others have contended, arms sales to 
the Middle East are a unique case. Similarly, one won- 
ders if the case of most-favored-nation status for China 
is a similar outlier. Had Tienanmen Square never taken 
place, it seems most likely that presidential preferences 
would have prevailed in this case, with little comment 
from Congress. The problem is that the typology seems 
to be developed from these cases; therefore, they cannot 
be used to test it. 

A second threat to the adequacy of the contention that 
the loss of the veto led to heightened conflict is the 
failure to acknowledge the issue of divided government 
explicitly. While the time frame for the study includes 
periods of divided government before and after the veto 
was struck down, the fact that Ronald Reagan’s honey- 
moon with (or at least the House) was over 
after the 1982 elections should be considered. 

The theory can be ee ee 
veto matters when constituency 
both the electoral motivation an a Wil sen na a 
PDE A E ee en 
of foreign policy than others, it could 
even situations that began as crises. It would Be mare more 
e that when any of foreign 

constituency that will push 
to oppose the president, conflict will escalate. 
ether the theory is right matters, given the anti- 
dote for acrimony that is suggested. Gibson argues for 
legislation requiring joint resolutions of approval in 
areas where conflict is likely to occur. But unless conflict 
can be with certain Spat will need to 
include such resolutions in all legislation. 
Another problem -is the probability of ge solution. 
Gibson’s that such resolutions would force Con- 
greas to accept responsibility for decisions is probably 
correct. Given the congressional penchant for avoiding 
responsibility, such legislative action is unlikely. 

As a description, Weapons of Influence is a good chron- 
icle of Congressional-executive relations; but its prind- 

theoretical argument requires validation through 

er testing. The Clinton presidency affords an op- 

to do so while out divided government 

as a cause of high-profile conflict between the branches. 


Co 
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What Does the Lord Require? How American Chris- 
tians Think about Economic Justice. By Stephen Hart. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 253p. 
$24.95. 

The Transformation of the Christian Right. By Matthew 
C. Moen. Tuscaloosa: University of Alabama Press, 
1992. 224p. $26.95. 


Two encouraging signs of scholarly sophistication and 
depth mark the developing study of Agon and poli- 
tics: the diversity of research and integration into the 
body of theoretical work in political science. Stephen 
Hart's What Does the Lord Require? represents the former, 
Matthew C. Moen’s Transformation of the Christian Right, 
the latter. 

Attitudinal research on the influence of religious be- 
Hefs and values on political behavior has most often 
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come from the fields of voting behavior and ‘survey 
research. Such research has broadly described some 
aspects of the relationship but necessarily lacks depth. 
Types of political behavior and political/policy attitudes 
can be relatively well defined; but the religious variables 
have, until recently, been unsophisticated (denomina- 
tion, fundamentalism scales, and the like). Nor can such 
methods capture how ordinary le describe and 
interpret their own beliefs and behaviors, their rich 
inner lives. 

Hart’s book, based on two-to-three-hour individual 
interviews conducted in the late 1970s, explores how 
“ordinary” persons of diverse Christian commitments 
articulate the connection between their faith and their 
views of economic justice. Hart stands in and explicitly 
allies himself with such in-depth explorations of civic 
language as Bellah and colleagues’ Habits of the Heart 
(1985) and Hochschild’s What’s Fair? (1981). Although he 
supplements the interview material with brief accounts 
of selected surveys, the latter are not used very effec- 
tively. The book’s strength lies in its rich descriptions of 
how people do, in fact, make sense of their efs. 

Moen, on the other hand, stands squarely in the 
tradition of political science elite research. His primary 
data come from interviews with congressional staff and 
lobbyists, whose worlds are quite different from the 
citizens interviewed by Hart. Moreover, Moen’s subject 
is the most frequently researched religion-and-politics 
topic of the last decade-and-a-half, the Christian Right, 
placing it squarely within the interest group Hterature, a 
strength.. Moen here provides the most complete de- 
scription yet of the rise and transformation of the Chris- 
tian Right at the national level from the late 1970s until 
1990. There is no better, more accessible, or more 
balanced account available. This book follows well his 
earlier Christian Right and Congress (1989), which told the 
story up to about 1985. 

Moen’s argument and the structure of his research are 
straightforward. He contends that the Christian Right, 
through its experiences in Washington | g and 
electoral poHtics during the 1980s, has become both 
more-politically sophisticated and more secular. Chron- 
icling changes in organizations and leadership, he dem- 
onstrates that the movement learned from both its early 
mistakes (including tying its fortunes to the Reagan 
administration) and a -setting successes. This is 
the sophistication thesis. Although the Christian Right 
does not possess its former public visibility on Capitol 
Hill and White House access, the organizations that 
have survived are better structured for the long haul and 
have carved out specific issue niches where they have a 
chance to be effective. They have, in short, both learned 
how politics works and become more like other interest 
groups. Moen connects his interviews with media ac- 
counts of the Christian Right and with both general 
political science interest-group literature and other re- 
search on the Christlan Right to make this argument. 

The secularization thesis is a bit more difficult to de- 
scribe, and Moen sometimes means two different things 
by it. His meaning (and the most im t) is 
that the tian Right has changed its moel changed 
and explicitly Christian rhetoric of the early 1980s to 
language more acceptable in a liberal pluralist society. 
S , Christian Right ps have adopted the 

language of rights and choice to stake their claims 
regarding school prayer, textbook selection, and other 
issues. Moreover, they have adopted the language of 


“victimization,” claming that Christians (or, at least, 
fundamentalist cal Christlans) have been un- 
fairly marginalized the media and by dominant 
political and cultural institutions. Moen’s point is correct 
and well documented, and it supports his sophistication 
thesis. Political success demands that we speak the 
language of the dominant liberal (in the broad Lockean 
sense) political culture. 

Moen is on shakier and less important ground when 
he cites evidence. of hypocrisy on the of some 
religious on the t as evidence for seculariza- 
tion. That political overwhelms principle, 
religious or otherwise, is a constant of politics, not a 
strategic movement. 

The secularization theme provides a good connection 
with Hart’s account of the language of ordinary Chris- 
tians. Both liberalism and (particularly) Protestant Chris- 
tianity contain healthy doses of voluntarism. Thus, it is 
relatively easy for both elite and ordinary Christlans to 
move from a focus on the individual choice that must be 
made to follow Christ to the liberal language of choice 
and rights; that is, Hart shows better than Moen not 
only that there are strategic political reasons to become 
more “secular” but that both the religious and political 
eee o America sabes Garde such a move. 

i d of argument is strength of Hart's book. 
He is able to take central religious themes (especially 
voluntarism, love, universalism, this-worldliness, and 
otherworldliness) and describe how Christan citizens 
use such themes to describe their beliefs and justify their 
political stances. Based on these descriptions, he argues 
convincingly that Christian faith does not have unidi- 
mensional economic interpretations and implications. 
Hart also contends that attention to such language can 
enrich a public discourse overwhelmed by rigid ideolog- 
ical classifications (124, 214-215). His interviewees held 
impressively consistent views but ones that did not 
always follow conventional ideol lines. 

Hart’s book does have some limitations from the 
perspective of political science. First, it is rooted in 
sociological aa ode and theories. This is not in itself a 
Fep Political science can learn from long-estab- 

ed research in the sociology of religion. But Hart is 
not well versed in the recent behavioral research on 
religion and politics and does not integrate his findings 
with it. Second, though his apdo ae appena 
acknowledges the generalizability prob inter- 
views conducted in 1976.largely in the San Francisco Bay 
Area, he minimizes these culties more than he 
should. It is not dear that citizens today would use the 
same languages of religion, politics, or economic justice 
that his respondents did 15 years ago. 

Hart and Moen provide a nice contrast. Moen focuses 
on the relationship between religion and conservative 
politics. Hart, koden he y considers how his 
subjects’ religious beliefs can and do support a variety of 
economic ideologies, is more interested in the Left. He 
himself is a Christian Left activist; and his final chapter 
is devoted to exploring, quite judiciously, how the Left 
could use his findings. Taken together, these books 
demonstrate that the effect of religious belief on political 
action in the United States is up for grabe. There is no 
particular reason why Christians (the subjects of both 
works) should always identify with the Left or the Right. 
Not only Moen’s self-consciously ideologically consis- 
tent activists but also Hart's less sophisticated citizens 
have thought deeply about how their fundamental reli- 
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gious principles affect their political perspectives; and 
they have arrived at different conclusions. 

Neither of the books is ground-breaking, and neither 
is without flaws; but taken singly or together, they 
represent important deepening o Ar understanding of 
the relation between -and politics. They suggest 
an open field of interaction during the 1990s. 


Texas Tech Untoersity CLARKE E. COCHRAN 


The Politics and Economics of Privatization: The Case 
of Wastewater Treatment. By John G. Heilman and 
Gerald W. Johnson. Tuscaloosa: University of Ala- 
bama Press, 1992. 235p. $24.95 paper. 


In their book, The Politics and Economics of Privatization, 
John Heilman and Gerald W. Johnson have successfully 
staged an intellectual coup. They have been able to make 
theory (sophisticated, multifaceted theory, at that) ap- 
plicable to the practice of government (decisions that 

with le nsibilities have to make to meet 
public demands). The subtitle suggests that the book is 
a case study about wastewater treatment policymaking 
or possibly one particular wastewater treatment plant 
decision. Rather, this is a book abut theory and hypoth- 
eses, using a substantial number of well-researched 
wastewater treatment facility decisions in the 1980s as a 
testing’ base. 

The authors have a specific definition of privatization 
that assists analysis. It is not the generic definition’ 
usually employed by economists to refer to any action 
that tends to marketize the operations of the public 
sector. The generic term they use is public-private part- 
nership of which privatization is but one subtype. Priva- 
tization is defined in the wastewater treatment context 
as occurring when the privatizing firm “actively under- 
takes and coordinates all major phases of project devel- 
opment and implementation, including design, finance, 
construction, operations and maintenance, and owner- 


All too often, the subject of tization is left to 
economists who assume that all situations would im- 
if the private-sector market mechanism were 
substituted for public-sector nonmarket ownership and 
operations. PoHtical scientists, increasingly estranged 
from government and little conversant in public law, 
find themselves doing derivative, abstract research 
based on economic models and assumptions. Heilman 
and Johnson challenge this economic hegemony of 
litical sclence. They understand public choice 
i ; but they also understand public law, administra- 
eory, and contemporary research methods. They 
rp the profound truth ita fear sehen part- 
ps, particularly the priva variety, are extra- 
ticated practitioners. 
cee a from the assumption that the 
government (beyond public safety, 
oe ) is yi eee management of incentives (not the redistri- 
bution of wealth). In the 1980s, three tax laws, were 
passed that radically altered the incentives for financing 
decisions on wastewater treatment facilities. The first 
law gave major incentives to strapped local 
governments and authorities to look toward the private 
sector for monies and talent. The other two laws drasti- 
cally reduced these incentives. During the period of 
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positive tax incentives for privatization, a variety of 
wastewater treatment projects were undertaken in a 
number of political furisdictions. The authors reviewed 
some 25 privatization cases, applying both aggregate 


and project- data analysis, questionnaires, and 
interviews. They compared these cases with instances 
wie = tization option was rejected. They were 


le to compare the political decision-making 
a financial arrangements, regulatory ot 
ance requirements, and basic management approa 
of the two systems. 

To summarize their rich findings, suffice it to say that 
the decision to follow the tization option necessar- 
ily means that the political jurisdiction becomes involved 
in an extraordinarily complex process with heavy em- 
phasis on legal contract writing. The authors Pe tte 


interesting insights into the impact of national 
this instance, tax policy) upon state and jon eel 


ments. Once you view the principal role of government 
to be that of managing incentives (the theoretical under- 
pinning of the study), the utility of the findings for 
political decision makers is greatly enhanced. The whole 
question of accountability begins to make sense. Econo-. 
mists rarely view political accountability as a critical 
variable in.their privatization literature. To political 
scientists, however, political accountability is a critical 
factor to consider in public-sector decisions. It makes a 
difference, after all, whether the private wastewater 
treatment facility owner or the local government is going 
to be held accountable by the public for the wastewater 
treatment tion. 
The authors reach the conclusion that 


Privatization is a feasible and viable option to meet, effi- 
dently and pana some infrastructure needs. How- 
ever, in the pub te partnership movement, privatiza- 
tion, at least successful privatization, is a paradox. Rather 
than reducing government, which it may do in some ways, 
te sector into the 


Heilman and Johnson have produced a sophisticated, 
broad-ranging, theoretically-based study on the politics 
and economics of Pavalion (as promised by the title) 
without resorting to social science jargon or mind- 
numbing statistical matrixes. This book can be read with 
ge by scholars interested in methodology, as well as 

government officials trying to develop institutions 
appropriate for the complex demands of the coming 


century. 


Congressional Research Service RONALD C. MoE 


The Dynamics of Conflict Between Bureaucrats and 
lators. By Cathy Marie Johnson. Armonk: M. E. 


Sharpe, 1992. 200p. $42.50. 


Cathy Marie Johnson has written a book that explores 
conflict between congressional committees and federal 
agencies. She has a mix of conceptual, empirical, and 
normative concerns in which she sets her analysis of 
“the relationships between four bureaus and their re- 
spective authorizing committees from 1961 to 1984” 

. 4). The four bureaus are the Bureau of Reclamation, 

Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, and the Social and Rehabilitation Service. 
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The author wants to answer the questions when and 
why conflict occurs between these a and their 
authorizing committees. She succeeds in describing the 
A ogi conflicts in these four cases. She is less success- 

To proe with conceptual questions and matters 
ence 


T many scholars who interpret relationships be- 
tween actors engaged in po Johnson uses a 
mix of documents, relevant scholarly publications, e 
gressional Quarterly Almanac, the National Journal, and 
interviews to provide data. The four core chapters (one 
dealing with each agency) present good pictures of the 
major issues that caused controversy between each 
agency and the relevant congressional committees dur- 
ing the years under consideration. 

Johnson lays out two verbal “models” of the Ameri- 


can national process: the self-interest model (which 
also has a PADRA hams he and the policy model. 
She finds the er inadequate and offers the latter as 


more helpful in understanding the ee of the 
relations between federal agencies and authorizing 


committees. The discussion of the models points to 
some major differences in perspective on the of 
different scholars. However, her discussion of self- 
interest model oversimplifies important differences be- 
tween various formulations of both the general model 
and its subgovernment variant. Lowi, Fiorina, 

and others have more disagreements with each other 
and more subtle analyses than her discussion would 
suggest. 

A summary of her discussion of the competing models 
in tabular form would have been as her claims 
about the competing versions and hypotheses de- 
rived therefrom would then have been clearer. As pre- 
sented, it is probably more accurate to say that she 
(rather than 
models). The hypotheses dertved from these perspec- 
i arira not tested, in the discussion that 
follows. These more modest claims would, I think, be 
more in Hne with what is offered and would have made 
the book more convincing. 

Johnson, in Ea four cases, makes the good 
point that conflict arises frequently between authorizing 
committees and the agencies for which they are respon- 
sible. This is true even in relatively cohesive subgovern- 
ments dealing with distributive policy. It is also true in 
the regulatory and redistributive arenas. Unfortunately, 
she does not seek to present evidence on the relative 
frequency of conflict and cooperation in these different 
cases. She is persuasive in arguing that conflict exists in 
all situations, but the reader has no way of estimating 
the relative amounts of conflict and cooperation. 

This may be one instance in which her dismissal of the 
utility of attempting to quantify some of these relation- 
ships is too sweeping and too limiting. Qualitative case 
studies and interpretations are, by definition, incom- 
plete and frustrating. Some titative measures of the 
incidence of cooperation conflict could surely have 
been devised would have been helpful. I agree with 
her that an exclusively quantitative study of these rela- 
tionships would not be desirable, but I think she goes 
too far the other wa 

Her study tals have been enriched by including 
the budgetary ension in her case studies. Relations 
between appropriations subcommittees and agencies are 
also very important. A merging of some of the concerns 
of such scholars as Wildavsky, Sharkansky, LeLoup, 
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and Fenno with her own focus on questions of authori- 
zation would have provided a fuller picture of the 
relationships she is anal ; 
Despite problems in presenting a eE general 
argument, Johnson does make a n 
statements that represent truths too often forgotten: that 
pony goals, not just self-interest more narrowly de- 
, matter to actors in the policy process; that actors 
inside various subgovernments do, in fact, disa that 
harmony and consensus are not unchanging; that com- 
mittee—bureau relations are always worth investigating 
in any policy area; that conflict over any specific matter 
does not necessarily disrupt normal working relations in 
general; that agencies do not always want to d; 
and that conflict has some positive values in the devel- 


opment of policy. 


Ohio State University RANDALL B. RIPLEY 


The Myth of the Independent Voter. By Bruce E. Keith, 
David B. Magleby, Candice J. Nelson, Elizabeth Orr, 
Mark C. Westtye; and Raymond E. Wolfinger. Berke- 
ley: University of California Press, cea $35.00 
cloth, $13.00 paper. 


The title of this book tells much of its story. The all but 
universal agreement of scholars and journalists that the 
last decades have marked the emergence of the indepen- 
dent American voter is, the authors assert, simply 
wrong. What has emerged, instead, is the willingness of 
large numbers of basically partisan voters to them- 
selves Independent in response to survey questions 
about party identification. The growth in the ranks of 
self-declared Independents occurs almost wholly among 
the so-called ““leaners’—those willing to say, after de- 
claring independence of party, that they are, indeed, 
closer to one of the two political parties than the other. 

The crucial story and much of the empirical case of the 
book is that these “leaners’” are in thought and deed 
much like self-declared partisans, often more so than 
those who claim a partisan identity-that is “not very 
strong.” Noting that, as an em observation, this is 
not new, the authors take us to task, instead, for not 
appreciating its significance. If one classifies the leaners 
with the to which they claim closeness, then the 
oft-noted d ent cae es does not happen. There is 
no appreciable growth, t is, in the ranks of the 
remaining “pure” independents. By extension, the 
party alignments of 1992 are those of 1952, changed, in 
the main, because many voters now like the 
ring (but not the behavioral consequences) of “Indepen- 

tE” 

The propensity to lean, rather than identify is a 
mystery to be solved in the book. The authors attack 
from several directions, with major analyses of genera- 
tion, issues, and political alienation as le explana- 
tions. They conclude, with notable scholarly modesty, 
that nothing really seems to a any leverage. The 
reason that the distinction to yleld to these 
analyses is that it is su The problem to be 
explained, they write, “is not a pattern of belief, behav- 
lor, or commitment. What is to be explained is a ques- 
tionnaire response” (p. 200). 

This book is vintage voting-behavior in 
focus. Its data come entirely from the National 
Study series. Though the authors are nimble in their 


le and 
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exploitation, these data are also its limit. They tell us 
about the responses of survey respondents in election 
seasons and a bit about why those responses are what 
they are. But the “independent voter” is not only a 
matter of voting behavior—perhaps not even primarily 
so. The topic lies at the intersection of issues of voting, 
pay ee Pe PAES ey D a ao 
ow politicians campaign and then ern, what elec- 
tions mean, and more. The empirical in the book is 
voting alone. Thus, its suggestions that misunderstand- 
ing the “myth” has major implications for parties and 
party systems remain only suggestions. I wish the 
authors had ventured further away from the survey data 
to'explore those implications. 

The book leaves us with a quandary. If its major thesis 
is correct, then partisanship is as widespread now as 
Mp ee Oe en We eve Snes ere 

Scie Guhl eae cael eee we have 

tated it as a causal force; for this now- 

a ad partisanship must be peculiarly weak if the 

effects alleged to result from dealignment (e.g., regular 

minority party victories) are real. If they are and if most 

voters are , then partisans as a group must 

behave in much the manner presumed of independents 
in order to produce the electoral result we see. 

Untversity of Minnesota 
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Information and Organization. By Keith 
Krehbiel. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1991. 328p. $24.95 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


Three decades ago Robert Dahl observed in A Preface 
to Democratic that Madison’s worry about tyranny 
of the majority should be turned on its head. In the 
United States, Dahl wrote, intense minorities, not ma- 
jorities, typically control the policy choices that emerge 
from institutions that we typically label “majority rule.” 
While seldom expressed in Dahl's terms, this view has 
become common in both academic and popular charac- 
terizations of the United States Congress. The weak 
party, strong committee nature of legislative 
tion enables members with intense interests in particular 
domains to control agendas and dominate outcomes. On 
any given matter, a relatively disinterested majority 
within ne trades away its constitutional right to 
decide, w members, in return, anticipate legisla- 
tive advantages in domains of their own choosing. The 
self-selection of interested members onto committees, 
the allocation of agenda power and other parliamentary 
rights, the assignment of restrictive rules to bills in the 
House, and the procedural advantages awarded com- 
mittees at the post-floor stage, in turn, restrain agents of 
nominal majorities from undoing, bill by bill, the cross- 
committee logrolling arrangements that redound to the 
electoral benefit of legislative incumbents. Policy bene- 
fits, then, are distributed to members whose districts 
value them most; thus structured, the legislative world 
is a good sight better for every member than the War of 
All Against All. 

In Information and , Keith Kreh- 
biel launches a frontal assault on the conventional view. 
The distributive theory of legislative organization, he 
concedes, is plausible, even intuitive, and it squares 
with what he takes to be a large body of largely ane- 
codotal evidence. But there is an alternative view, one 
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which emerges from recent theoretical work on games of 
incomplete information that he and colleague Thomas 
Gilligan have elaborated in a series of papers over the 
last several years. The view that Gilligan and Krehbiel 
have advanced turns on a distinction that is central to 
the incomplete information framework they employ, 
between policies and outcomes. Policies are the objects 
of legislative choice, i.e., bills and their various provi- 
sions. Outcomes are the states of the world that policies 
are intended to affect and that members (and their 
constituents) ultimately care about. Members have well- 
defined preferences over outcomes but not policies, as 
pie gleam ee olde a ca aad 

pac a2 ating licy alternatives will have their in- 
tended tion about the connections be- 
tween desired outcomes and alternative policies is thus 
a valuable commodity, both for members individually 


and Congress collectively. The central problem of legis- 
lative organization, then, is to design institutional ar- 


rangements that lead legislators to seria wna! exper- 
tise and to share that expertise with otherwise 
ill-informed colleagues. 

In elaborating and defending his theoretical 
Krehbiel has provided us with an regen important 
book. It is innovative, empirically rich, and very well- 
written—a rare combination, to say the least. There is 
little doubt that the barrel is an overworked meta- 
phor for und g legislative politics. It certainly 
captures one important part of legislative politics, but, 
like all metaphors, it highlights certain features at the 
(impHcit) expense of others. In building his approach to 

tive organization up from informa founda- 
tions, Krehbiel important features of the institu- 
tion into relief. From Krehbiel’s angie of vision, for 
instance, such things as (sub)committee hearings, com- 
mittee reports, floor debates, and other public state- 
ments by interested actors become more than just 
sideshows to the real business of aggregating brute 
preferences. Such activities reveal outcome-relevant pol- 
icy information, such that those with more relevant or 
more credible information are able to affect policy 
choices through genuine persuasion, not simply through 
bargaining, rewarding, epi or procedural ma- 
neuvering. 

By itself, this is an t move for those who 
pledge allegiance to rational choice yet simultaneously 
claim that their goal is to understand real, rather than 
reified, legislatures. The assumption that policy - 
ences are fixed (not to mention that information is 
complete) has always troubled more inductive scholars, 
who have wondered more than once that the positive 

of institutions might never move beyond the 
business of developing elegant models of irrelevant 
worlds. Moreover, Krehbiel’s approach takes legislative 
scholars an important step toward securing the premise 
of rationality itself (not that Krehbiel himself thought it 
in need of any help). Why would so many reasonable 
people waste so much of their (and their staff's) scarce 
time and energy in floor deliberations, committee meet- 
ings, and interactions with (or reading material from) 
committee staff, the Congressional Research Service, the 
GAO, interest group lobbyists, and the Hke? Either 
information and debate must matter to legislative deci- 
sion making, or the rationality of legislators as resource- 
allocators must be foresworn for the view that their 
heads are filled with cornmmush. 

The hypotheses that follow from Krehbiel’s informa- 
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tional on legislative organization are, to say 
the least, distinctive. Acco to the distributive view, 
for instance, committees will be homogeneous and bi- 


ased in their preferences, relative to the parent chamber. 

to Krehbiel’s informational account, commit- 
tees should be heterogeneous and representative; if 
there is any favoritism, it is shown to members with 
relative expertise rather than strong distributive im- 
pulses. to the distributive view, restrictive 
rules will be awarded to biased committees so as to 
protect the cooperative logroll from some majori- 
tarian mav with a mischievous floor amendment. 
According to Krehbiel, the chamber is least likel 
ap eabinieags rules to biased committees traffi 

tive benefits. According to the distributive 
view, finally, the parent chamber provides standing 
committees with special post-floor parliamentary rights 
(Le., control of the House-Senate conference and hence 
an ex post veto). Such prerogatives, in turn, insure that 
majoritarlan mavericks will anticipate Httle ultimate gain 
from their floor mischief and, in any case, insure that the 
committees can probably undo in conference any serious 
damage that might have been done to their bill at some 
ne stage. Krehbiel, on the other hand, hypothesizes 

“Hoar decision processes “should be character- 

selective a carefully monitored delegation of 
parlamen ts to relatively expert members of 
standing committees” (p. 199). 

In the first three chapters, kicha elaborates this 
debate between distributive and informational theory in 
an impresalvely th and entirely accessible fash- 
ion, with nary a fo proof in sight, and for good 
reason. One purpose of the book is to bridge the gap 
between formal and empirical scholars, and this one 
does that as well as any I’ve:'read.: But more to the point, 
this is first and foremost an empirical book, a submission 
of alternative hypotheses from competing theoretical 
camps to empirical tests. Hence, Krehbiel takes each of 
the competing claims listed above as the point of depar- 
ture for chapter-long empirical meo nee T 
chapters are impressive in numerous dei ee Oh 
relates his arguments to both the fo er e 
literature; he uses both legislative and non-legislative 
examples in clever and informative ways; in each chap- 
ter, he employs an impressive mix of and 
secondary evidence, ranging across insider and outsider 
accounts, qualitative and titative material, and data 
from both chambers and different historical periods. 
What else could one ask? This is great reading. 

Given the ambitious nature of Krehbiel’s challenge, of 
course, it should surprise no one that Krehbiel’s argu- 
ments and evidence are not without their limitations 
(nor does he claim otherwise). Conventional wisdoms 
do not linger in a community of skeptical scholars 
without more than a little supporting evidence and 

. In my view, several limitations bear mention- 
ing here, in that they reflect on how the book should be 
read and where it should push the next generation of 
research on legislative institutions. 

Perhaps the easiest criticism one can make of Kreh- 
biel’s book is that its principal arguments are overstated. 
While there are qualifications and disclaimers here and 
there, one cannot avoid the impression that Krehbiel is 
(rightly) pushing out one stylized, overworked view of 
legislative organization (distributive, decentralized) o 
to replace it with an underworked but still overly s 
ized view (informationally efficient, majoritarian). At 


trad 


. it that the assemb 
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times Krehbiel reveals this worry; for instance, at one 
point he (I think rightly) characterizes his approach as 
the informational “supplement” to distributive theory. 
Bur fae mest aihe Goole acl a tie acmich toe 
explanation as a stark contrast—a contest between two 
competing sets of categorical claims, with the winner to 
be decided in a trial by data (which belies a faith in data 
that even we at Michigan don’t have). 

This is, I think, a forgivable flaw, if indeed it is a flaw 
A E Aorist ardent E RA 
large body of theoretical and empirical work on legisla- 
tive organization that has accumulated over several 
decades. It is probably useful at this point that he make 
the challenge in its clearest and sh ak terms. Indeed, 
formal theory is at its creative best when it pushes us to 
entertain non-intuitive possibilities, which in turn cause 
us to reexamine our settled view of the world we are 


studying. This book does that. 

A second and related imitation concerns the a sea 
evidence that Krehbiel marshals to support the - 
tional e. On the one hand, one cannot help 
e A a a 
empirical efforts. Using illustrative exam: Ta 
tive cases, qualitative interpretations, and a great adal of 

titative analysis, Krehbiel ER a convincing a 

t the distributive view of le ma ena 
not wrong, certainly incomp! pe aie 
exaggerated in its applicability to the T. S. oe For 
instance, his reinterpretation of Kenneth Shepsle’s re- 
sults in The Giant Jigsaw Puzzle (1978), one of the corner- 
stones of the distributive literature, is clever and mostly 
convincing; he shows that Shepsle’s own analysis of the 
committee assignment process is consistent with the 
view that members sought and received assignment on 
the basis of their committee-relevant expertise as much 
as their desire for district benefits. And Kreh- 
biel’s analysis of special rules and post-floor procedures 
is among the best to date, superior in the quality of data 
and the sophistication of the analysis to the recent work 
of more strictly empirical scholars. 

Impressive in many respects, however, the empirical 
analysis is uneven in how much it convinces. I have 
argued elsewhere (with Bernard Grofman, this Review, 
December 1990) that Krehbiel’s refutations of the com- 
mittee bias hypothesis rest on inappropriate tests and 
data of questionable validity. Likewise, his conclusions 
regarding restrictive floor amendments may be due 
more to poor measurement of the distributive variables 
than the theoretical weakness of the distributive hypoth- 
esis. More generally, Krehbiel’s quantitative analysis too 
often exhibits a tendency to misinterpret the meaning of 
statistically insi t results regarding distributive 
claims when Krehbiel has his own competing hypothe- 
ses on the line. 

My final concerns go not to matters of evidence but to 
a lingering theoretical puzzle that, as I read it, remains 
troubling to Krehbiel’s informational account. If, as 
Krehbiel correctly argues, tion creates an infor- 
mational efficiency that produces a public good (more 
informed but still majoritarian collective choices), how is 
overcomes the Olsonian Mlogic of 
collective action. t is, why don’t rational le tors 
simply free ride? If, as Krehbiel argues, committee 
specialists get little in the way of distributive benefits, 
why doesn’t Representative Krehbiel sit back and let 
others do the labor-intensive specialization while he 
reaps the benefits of a more informed policy choice? To 
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put the puzzle in somewhat different terms, why don’t 
members avoid committee ents (which is what I 
do) rather than seek them out (which is what they do)? 
Insofar as I can tell, Krehbiel does not adequately 
address this until a subsequent discussion of floor pro- 
cedures, where he smuggles back in a bit of distributive 
meny The committee specialist gets- a little “greater 
payoff,” a “distributional commission,” or a “distribu- 
tional bonus.” This I take to be a ive move; 
indeed, it reinforces the t made pea that in most 
of the'book Krehbiel pushes too much the informational 
hard line. But at the same time, by entertaining some 
need for distributional commissions, Krehbiel moves 
onto a slope. “Preference-outlying commit- 
tees,” jel concedes, “are distributionally nonma- 
joritarian if, to induce them to specialize, the 
chamber must commit to the use of a closed rule for the 
committee's proposal.” Fair enough. But the problem 
then becomes, why doesn’t the chamber always have to 

e such inducements to specialize? Why would an 
individual legislator work to produce a public good 
otherwise? 

A stmilar worry applies to Krehbiel’s argument that 
legislatures flatly will not commit to organizational 
forms that encourage distributional losses. One might 
agree that such ““noncommitment is advantageous to a 
legislative body because it enhances information trans- 
mission and precludes distributional shifts.” But why 
would oy goss Krehbiel commit substantial time, 
staff, and energy first without knowing whether he 
would ever see his distributional bonus? For instance, 
decisions about restrictive rules are highly unpredict- 
able, but more pony, those decisions are made 
ony the m has gone to the substantial effort 

g a committee, getting assigned to it, and doing 
agreat deal of bill legislative work. Stated some- 
t differently, Mr. Krehbiel shouldn't do “good, hard 
work” for a firm for future “distributional commissions” 
unless, at the very least, there is a body of (contract) law 
which obligates the firm to pay and some mechanism 
(say, a court) capable of enforcing that obligation. Thus 
we come back to Olson: the assembly cannot act in its 
own collective (informational) interest. 

These queries notwithstanding, Information and Legis- 
lative Organization adds an important new perspective to 
the theory of legislative institutions and provides the 
most comprehensive empirical assessment to date of 
alternative theoretical claims. Both theoretically and 
empirically, then, it offers excellent guidance for the next 
generation of scholarship. A little distributive pork may 
be necessary to grease the legislative machinery, but 
many of us may have exaggerated the distributive (and 
largely neglected the informational) purposes that ma- 
chinery serves. 


University of Michigan, Ann Arbor RICHARD L. HALL 


Let’s Make A Deal: Understanding the Negotiation 
Process in Ordinary Litigation. By Herbert M. Kritzer. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1991. 203p. 
$37.50 cloth, $12.95 paper. 


The tendency of political scientists to focus on the 
official output of courts, especially appellate courts, 
obscures an important reality about litigation in Amer- 
ica: the vast majority of disputes never get to court, and 
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the vast majority of those that do get to the courthouse 
end ina ial settlement. Herbert Kritzer asks us to 
consider the significance of the predominance of settle- 
ment in our system of justice, but what engages him is 
the process of settlement in ordinary litigation. The 
academic world, he charges, does not understand how 
suits between citizens settle; our knowledge of civil 
settlement is about what our knowledge of plea bargain- 
ing of criminal charges was a generation ago. 

In the absence of empirical data, economists and 
others offer theories of the negotiation process. A few 
legal writers have documented the give-and-take of 
settlement negotiations in famous big-stake cases like 
the Agent Orange litigation. It would be unwise to 
assume that the process in ordinary yi i 
tion, where lawyers must do a volume business in order 
to survive, is the same as in the rare megacase that can 
occupy a lawyer for ; 

Kritzer taps a useful source of litigation data, the Civil 
Litigation Research Project (CLRP), a massive Justice 
ee effort to document grievances 
and court use in a representative sample of jurisdictions. 
This material, which Kritzer and a team of other re- 
searchers gathered in 1979-80, has provided grist for 
many studies; but this is the first to focus on the process 
of negotiation in what can be described as ordinary 
litigation. These are the relatively low-stake cases that 
occupy most practitioners on a day-to-day basis. The 
median amount at stake in the state-tiled cases discussed 
here was $4,500 in 1980 dollars; in the federal courts, the 
median was $15,000. Most involve injuries or breaches 
of contracts. Many of the 1,382 lawyers interviewed 
about their cases were relatively young; a third had been 
in practice less than five years. Only a fifth received their 
education at elite law schools. 

The most important finding to emerge from this study 
is that game-theoretic and mathematically derived theo- 
ries of bargaining do not fit ordinary litigation practice. 
These theories popo a high degree of knowledge 
about the value of a and the costs of pursuing it, 
information that does not exist in this real-life context. 
More significant for Kritzer’s purposes is the assumption 
in these theories that negotiators engage in multiple 
rounds of concessions-oriented bargaining. Kritzer 
found that lawyers do not spend much time negotiating 
settlement; they spend less than four hours in most 
cases. Nor is there much give-and-take: 23% report no 
exchange of offers, and only 15% recall as many as three 
exchanges before settling. 

Kritzer characterizes this process as “appropriate- 
result, consensus-orlented negotiation,” bringing his 
findings in line with the empirical literature on plea 

ing, which suggest that lawyers reach consensus 
quickly, by looking for an “appropriate” tion. 
Lawyers may be competitive or cooperative, but they 
share the goals of avoiding trial and minimizing negoti- 
ation time. Clients who want their lawyers to pursue a 
scorched-earth policy, take note. 

Kritzer also finds a tendency for lawyers to evaluate 
claims in strictly monetary terms. Only 192 of the 1,382 
lawyers interviewed believed their cases involved a 
significant nonmonetary component. Would their cli- 
ents evaluate these cases the same way? Other research 
suggest that they might not. Kritzer, surprisingly, does 
not investigate the la 8 role in dispute transforma- 
tion, though he notes that the economics of law practice 
forces practitioners to cost out cases. 
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Kritzer’s emphasis on the economics of ordinary liti- 
gation runs throughout the book, providing an explana- 
tion for the low-intensity bargaining that the lawyers 
report, as well as a guideline for reform. Anyone who 
seeks to change the system, he suggests, will have to 
modify the current system of incentives. His data do not 
permit him to reach the more basic question he at 
the outset, namely, whether we ought to uce our 
dependence on settlement. Under what conditions is 
settlement fair or unfair? Does the lawyer's reliance on 
settlement tend to alienate citizens who may believe 
their dispute deserves airing before an impartial tribu- 
nal? 

Nor do the CLRP data permit Kritzer to explore the 
changing role of civil litigation in American society. 
Courts, burdened by growing criminal caseloads, have 
less and lesa time to try civil cases. Some states are 
discontinuing ctvil trials for long periods of 
time, a practice sure to slow down the settlement pro- 
cess. Kritzer’s data, now over a decade old, is but a 
one-year slice in this ongoing trend toward the criminal- 
ization of the civil courts. . 

Nevertheless, Kritzer has mined the most comprehen- 
sive body of data on civil litigation currently available. 
He is persuasive in arguing that much of current theo- 
rizing about negotiation is inapplicable to the context of 
ordinary litigation. He suggests another approach that 
fits his own evidence well and that encourages scholars 
to make connections between civil and criminal justice in 
America. This is thus an important (and highly readable) 
effort to understand at a theoretical level how compro- 
mise is reached in civil tigation. 


Syracuse University Doris MARIE PROVINE 


The Dimensions of Federalism: State Governments and 
Pollution Control Policles. By William R. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1992. 168p. $29. 95. 


As an integral part of the American political system, 
federalism has never suffered from neglect from schol- 
ars. Yet some students of federalism have been dissat- 
isfied with the largely descriptive nature of the work. 
Particularly troublesome to some has been the paucity of 
good theory that can be tested empirically and can be 
used to predict intergovernmental behavior. While the- 
ory associated with fiscal federalism has been tested and 
proven useful in our understanding of important gov- 
ernmental relationships, political scientists in noneco- 
nomic areas have often reverted to descriptive models 
or, in some cases, analytical models that are 
nonetheless difficult to test empirically. 

Thus, William “8 book provides a welcome 
addition to the field, since it attempts to fashion a 
somewhat modest but very useful framework for under- 
standing why states act as they do in four federal state 
pollution control pea stationary- and mobile-source 
air pollution and point- and nonpoint-source water 
pollution. The four were chosen to fit into four cells 
defined by two key dimensions of the federal policy: the 
vertical reflecting the extent of federal involvement in 
the implementation of the policy and the horizontal 
referring to the level of interstate competition over 
economic resources evident in the policy. 

Along these dimensions, Lowry hypothesizes, state 
behavior will vary as state programs match severity and 
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response, exceed federal 
vations. He provides sup 
empirically and through 
states. 

Lowry’s empirical models build on decades of re- 
search on comparative state policy and include measures 
of severity of needs, pressure of key interest groups, 
availability of resources, the state’s political culture, and 
federal aid. However, Lowry is primarily concerned 
with the need variable, need as function of 
two dimensions: the federal role and the potential for 
interstate competition. He posits that in federal pro- 
grams with strong federal involvement and low poten- 
tial for interstate competition, lead states will be more 
concerned about ma state actions with needs. In 
programs with low federal involvement and strong 
interstate competition, there will be little apparent 
matching between state action and needs. In states 
falling into the other two categories (where both federal 
role and interstate competition are strong or weak), the 
matching will depend on the resources, or wealth, of the 
state. 

Much of the book is devoted to testing these hypoth- 
eses, using several dependent variables for each of the 
four policies and a generally consistent set of indepen- 
dent variables. As is frequently the case when this 
ar is sl ela A ah results vary when the policy 

t ways. However, unlike other 
ea the effect of all or 
most independent variables, Lowry is interested in only 
several variables that are relatively stable across the 
different models. 

Unlike many other similar analyses, Lowry does not 
stop with somewhat nebulous empirical findings. 
Rather, he considers two additional hypotheses 
examples of states that have served as “best cases” in 
each of the four policies. He hypothesizes that level of 
interstate competition will affect states’ ess to 
supersede federal elines and that level of federal 
involvement will dissemination and coordination 
of leading state efforts. To consider these issues, he 
provided mini-case studies of leading states in each of 
the four areas. While not, in any sense, providing a test 
of his hypotheses, the case studies, nonetheless, gener- 
ally support them. 

Lowry proposes in his conclusion that his model can 
be SEENE other areas and is helpful in understanding 
and predicting policy implementation of local and inter- 
national policies. Indeed, the generalizability of his 
model may well be the most useful contribution of the 
book. The justifications are well ded in the re- 
search and can be replicated. Further, the findings 
should be of interest to researchers concerned with 
program implementation even though he does not cite 
the implementation research and fails to make a connec- 
tion in his discussion of applicability of his work. 

While the book is a contribution to a variety of fields, 
it is not without flaws. For those not intimately involved 
in, or interested in, pollution control areas, the book will 
either be an enlightening educational ce ‘or 
rather boring. While much of the book is devoted to the 
empirical testing, this may well be the weakest part of 
the book. As the author notes, there are measurement 

lems with several key variables, and the results are 
from conclusive. Further, there are some annoying 
elements, such as confusion as to whether a varlable 
measuring relative contribution of polluting groups, 


ents, and share inno- 
rt for his h both 
ef case studies of selected 
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farmers, or utilities to each state’s economy is a measure 
of interest-group strength or need. Other inconsisten- 
cies exist with the dependent variable. Expenditure data 
are sometimes used, sometimes not. Further, in the 
conclusion, diture data are discounted as “sym- 
bolic.” Slightly more attention to the case studies would 
have been welcomed. 

All in all, the book is carefully considered and well 
researched. and should prove valuable to researchers 
interested in state politics and policies, federalism and 
intergovernmental relations, and program implementa- 
tion. 


Michigan State University CAROL S. WEISSERT 


Spin Control: The White House Office of Communica- 
tions and the Management of Presidential News. By 
John Anthony Maltese. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1992. 297p. $29.95. 

The Press and the Ford Presidency. By Mark J. Rozell. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1992. 246p. 
$37.50. 


Now that William Jefferson Clinton has found out that 
the relationship between the American press and the 
pe is not so much an adversarial relationship 

ta sytibiotie one, it is important to examine how this 
relatio came to develop. Two recent books, Spin 
Control by John Anthony Maltese and The Press and the 
Ford Presidency by Mark J. Rozell help us understand this 
symbiotic relationship between the presidency and the 


Maltese does a nice scholarly job of detailing the 
evolution of the White House Office of Communications 
which was first established in the Nixon administration 
in 1969. Maltese uses primary interviews with the main 
player papers and documents from the presidential 

ies and published sources to give the reader a 
definitive account of the uses and abuses of this office in 
the attempt to manage news about the president. While 
presidential scholars in the 1980s documented the in- 
creasing tendency of the president to use rhetoric, 
symbols, ceremonies, and media-events to replace sub- 
stantive policymaking (see Edwards’ (1983) The Public 
Presidency, Kernell’s (1986) Going Public and Tulis’ (1987) 
The Rhetorical Presidency), Maltese systematically outlines 
the way the Office of Communications tried to manage 
news t presidents. His strongest chapters are on the 
Nixon era and the Reagan era of Snore cane 
manipulation. If forced to choose, Maltese would prob- 
ably come down on the side of the argument which 
maintains that the president has more tools at his 
discretion to manipulate the national agenda than the 
major news media has to manipulate the images of the 
president. 

He is not as strong in his discussion of the Ford and 
Carter years. He leaves out any meaningful analysis on 
the so-called “ridicule problem” during the Ford years. 
What was the role of the White House spin doctors in 
trying to combat the perception created by national 
media that Ford was unathletic, slow, dimwitted, bum- 
bling and prone to mishaps? Carter's problems are 
reduced to an inability to control images of his admin- 
istration because his spin doctors could not master the 
art as well as Reagan’s spin doctors. Although Maltese is 
clearly writing a critique of the Office of Communication 
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by noting the problems it causes for democracy, any 
presidential candidate and any president reading Spin 
Control would quickly draw the conclusion that they had 
better adopt the Nixon-Reagan model of symbolic ma- 
nipulation over the Ford-Carter model of the open 
presidency. Evidently, President Clinton has made his 
choice in this because of his admiration of Re- 
agan’s ability to control information about his presi- 
dency. 

Rozell represents presidential scholars who think na- 
tional media have a greater capacity to define the image 
of the dent for citizens than presidents have to 
manipulate their own images. He continues the research 
strategy he developed in his (1989) The Press and the 
Carter i examining what kind of qualitative 
judgments are made about the president's behavior over 
the course of his administration by establishment media. 
He examines how national press views develop over 
time and supports his analysis by citing passage after 
passage from accounts in New York Times, Wall Street 
Journal, Washington Post, Time, Newsweek and U.S. News 
and World Report. Rozell’s well-researched book argues 
that in the case of a president like Ford, the national 
news media will fashion the image of the president 
which will be presented to readers regardless of at- 
tempts by presidents to maintain control over mediated 
political “reality.” Rozell’s book is a nice companion to 
the approach presented in Maltese’s book. 

Rozell provides an excellent tative case study of 
‘ge perceptions of the Ford a tration over time, 

t his case study leaves many questions unanswered 
and unaddressed. For example, there is no discussion of 
media responses to assassination attempts against Ford 
in 1975, and he leaves out media nses to Ford’s 
handling of CIA-FBI revelations in the so-called ‘Year of 
Intelligence” in 1975. He details the “Ridicule Problem” 
in a competent fashion, but he does not explore—among 
other ow the Ford team tried to nd to 
these attacks by having Ron Nesson host “Saturday 
Night Live”. 

Rozell could have provided a more quantitative anal- 
ysis. How does the Ford case study compare to those of 
other presidencies in terms of positive or negative cov- 
erage? His itative judgments about press coverage 
shed little light on issues of intensity, salience and 
valenced directions of news coverage. Rozell is remiss in 
providing data about the consequences of judgments by 
the press. Are positive stories reflected in positive public 
opinion, and do months of negative stories about an 
incumbent have any impact on approval ratings of 
presidents? To be sure, Rozell never intended to write 
this kind of book, but these are questions which should 
be addressed. His approach makes for a book which is 
too descriptive. It contains so many unquotable quotes 
and citations that much of the book reads like filler. 

Rozell is best when he discusses the political and 
economic environment within which journalists formed 
expectations about the presidency in the post-Watergate 
era. Rozell reminds us that journalists have their own 
criteria for evaluating presidential rmance and that 
they make judgments every da ut presidential suc- 
greatness. Rather than 
waiting for some academic poll on “presidential great- 
nese” or the analysis of some national public opinion 
poll on pore approval scores, journalists make 
these judgments everytime they write a story. Rozell 
helps the reader to understand how and why the na- 
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tional press made the judgments they did about Gerald 
Ford. 

As both books demonstrate, the American president 
needs the coverage of the national news media so that 
he can spread his political messages to the different 
power centers in the U.S. democracy. The national news 
media needs access to the inner circles of decisionmak- 
ing in the White House so that they can report on 
important stories which might sell news products. Both 
try to manipulate and exploit one another for their own 

. At this point in the 1990s we have no consis- 
tent winners and losers in the game of 
relations, but we have people a bo 
different levels of playing 
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The Meaning of American Federalism: Constituting a 
Self-Governing Society. By Vincent Ostrom. San 
Francisco: Institute for Contemporary prades, 1991. 
317p. $24.95. 


Vincent Ostrom’s over three decades of contribution 
to political theory has had merit in both the consistency 
of its core and the evolving and expanding insights it has 
provided on a number of levels. The Meaning of American 
Federalism offers an opportunity to explore the develop- 
ment and application of the structure and logic of his 
powerful arguments for viewing governance as the basic 
responsibility of fallible human beings who must, 
through deliberate thought and continuous experimen- 
tation, design and maintain institutions that allow Hb- 
erty and justice in society. Ostrom has brought together 
and thematically edited eight ous essays with an 
introductory and concluding chapter. The book covers 
ideas that are well known to people who have followed 
Ostrom’s writings. Yet reading the essays will be of 
profit the anyone—whether familiar with his perspec- 
tive or not—who has serious concern for the dilemmas 
and puzzles of determining the “features of a system of 
governance that would be appropriate to circumstances 
where people govern rather than presuming that gov- 
ernments govern” (p. 6). 

Moving through the essays has the intellectual con- 
viviality of participating in a well-reasoned conversation 
that touches on a number of topics but is always 
grounded in a concern for whether and how humans, 
with respect for one another, can govern themselves. 
The essays, which are ostensively a search for the 
meaning of American federalism, are actually a much 
broader quest for the necessary elements of a self- 
governing society. Chapters 2-4 do focus on the theo- 
retical base and uniqueness of American federalism 
during its formative period. However, chapters 5 and 
8-10, although drawing upon Tocqueville, Hamilton, 
Madison, Hobbes, and Montesquieu, go well beyond 
them in providing a mode of , a critique of the 
current state of American fed , and a modern 
theory of a self-governing society. 

Ostrom argues that the key to a self-governing society 
is a polycentric structure in which there is no monopoly 
of authority relationships: there can be no single point of 
dominance. For conditions of equality in Hberty and 
justice to be met, individuals must be of equal standing 
with one another in both the norms and laws of the 
society. Spontaneity is necessary in the sense that poly- 
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centric orders are open, self g and self-gov- 
erning systems in both the private and public sector. 
However, the establishment and maintenance of such 
arrangements requires “a culture of inquiry and problem 
solving that has error potentialities,” or what 
is called “embodied intelligence” (p. 218). It is not 
governments that govern but mortal, fallible humans, 
who must make reflective choices among understood 
alternatives in an uncertain world. Ostrom underscores 
the point that history provides ample evidence of the 
difficulties in achieving polycentric orders and, when 
self-governance is gained, of the continous threat of 
oligarchial and centralized dominance in society. 

In addition to constructing and elaborating on this 
polycentric model of governance from the American 
experience, Ostrom applies it as a template to assess 
three quite current issues in governance. Chapters 6 and 
7 draw together the core of an influential set of ideas 
calling for metropolitan areas to be understood as poly- 
centric systems of governance and the n and 
production of public goods, as occuring within a public 
economy. (Ostrom himself was a leader in developing 
these ideas.) Chapter 5 focuses on the 1985 decision of 
the U.S. Supreme Court im Garcia versus San Antonio 
Metropolitan Transit Authority but is a more general 
critique of current tendencies toward centralization of 
power in the national government and the executive. 
Even more recent events and revelations of the use of 
power during the Reagan and Bush administrations 
make Ostrom’s analysis of the current state of American 
federalism in this essay ly relevant. He warns 
that “unless citizens can hold officials accountable so 
that they perform within the bounds of fundamental 
law, . . . democracy no longer exists and autocracy pre- 
vails” (p. 130). He concludes that federalism (a polycen- 
tric and self-governing system) has a future—but 
whether in America or not is problematic. Further, he 
notes thatthe many opportunities creating self-govern- 
ing societies elsewhere in the world at this historical 
point cannot be realized under the dominance of Amer- 
ican leadership. Other nations “may draw upon ideas 
associated with American federalism, but those ideas 
must become a part of the cultural heritage that different 
Po ih a a aA 

gence” (p. 270). 

n hathar one agrees with the ‘theoretical framework 
and conclusions or not, the generic questions of gover- 
nance that they address, the | force of the argu- 
ments, the ran command of ry, and the oppor- 
tunity to observe the crafting of this complex perspective 
over time make the book well worth reading. 
Untversity of Delaware 
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The Rise of the Therapeutic State. By Andrew J. Polsky. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991. 287p. 
$35.00. 


Issues regarding how society treats citizens deemed at 
variance with co held norms of behavior are 
addressed by virtually all of the social sciences on a 
recurring, sometimes frequent, basis. So it is with the 
poor. Among the questions at the heart of this discus- 
sion are “Where does the fault He?,” “Do individuals or 
social institutions need to be changed?,” and “How do 
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we trade off individual freedom and the public’s collec- 
tive interest?” The central theme of Andrew Polsky’s 
monograph is that the American experience has come to 
be dominated by a set of professional and bureaucratic 
interests embodied in the ework of social casework. 
The etre approach assumes people exhibiting 
aberrant behavior do not have the right value structure 
to achieve self-sufficiency, healthy interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and positive self-esteem. Professional inter- 
vention must be introduced to diagnose the individual 
thologies causing these behavioral ais dap and then 
correct them. It is up to ” g institutions” 
(caseworkers, clinicians, probation officers, and the like) 
to facilitate the curative 
Polsky comes to some appropriate and important 
critical judgments about the therapeutic framework. 
Perhaps foremost among these is the fundamental fact 
that most of the helping professions’ interventions in the 
areas of poverty and crime simply have not had the 
desired impact (at least not in a significant aggregate 
sense). Polsky’s judgment is that both the meth 
and the clients have contributed to this “wretched 
performance” (p. 5). Among the former are problems of 
ER ges and bureaucratic self-interested behavior, a 
ck of coherence among practitioners py tage 
using this approach, and the decreasing confidence that 
we know how to solve the problems of poverty and 
violence. Clients, on their part, have not cooperated 
very much in their relationships with the professionals, 
often trying to manipulate the caseworkers or bureau- 
cracies for their own purposes. Even where programs 
have obviously failed to meet their objectives, the ther- 
apeutic professionals have insisted that their disciplines 
can come up with the solutions to the problem. Indeed, 
they recommend still other methods be explored, new 
demonstration programs launched. Polsky rightly asks 
how, despite such obvious failure, the therapeutic state 
still continues without major challenge. 
To students of the history of poverty and poverty 
grams in the United States, much of this will seem 
fnar Though nicely developed, the critique of the 
therapeutic state might be seen as one among other 
ts for the “institutional failure” explanation of 
poverty and deviance. The extensive corpus of work 
growing out of the nation’s experience with Lyndon 
Johnson’s War on Poverty touches on many of the 
themes raised in this book. Ironically, what is most 
problematic about Polksy’s effort is his su, about 
what better direction might be followed to remedy the 
social ills of concern today. In addition to guaranteeing a 
decent minimum income, he recommends that a “‘polit- 
ical approach to social membership would require a 
far-reaching rem reorganization, including sweep- 
ing decen tion and community control” (p.218). 
Here we have the language of community action in the 
1960s and 1970s. Direct participation by community 
residents through frequent public meetings and commu- 
nity mobilization on im t issues would be the 
alternative to individual therapy. This would dea 
path to social membership and individual om. Yet, 
such benefits are based on imagination, not experience. 
While community action measurably affected a host of 
‘urban institutions, the effect was incremental and there 
‘is Httle evidence of any lasting impact on the poor 
themselves. As Polsky points out, “ ... we must ac- 
knowledge in all candor that we have little concrete 
evidence to support the proposition that political mobi- 


Hzation can integrate marginal ps into the social 
mainstream, much less bring about desirable behavioral 
changes at the individual level” (p.217). It is interesting 
to note, however, that the term “empowerment” has 
been adopted by some conservatives (as well as liberals) 
who suggest self-governing as an alternative to more 
centralized bureaucratic control. 

There is, of course, a possible argument in favor of the 
notion of therapeutic intervention. Millions of citizens 

their own money on counseling of different types. 

Financial capacity does empower consumers to choose 
for themselves the intervention they deem effective 
(regardless of its actual impact). One might argue that 
services have failed because they have been 
underfunded. Indeed, the lic-sector budget for the 
helping professions is trivial next to the resources spent 
on entitements for the elderly and retirees. As with 
community action, however, one would have to acce 
on faith the notion that, properly implemented, 
therapeutic state would alleviate the deep-seated prob- 
lems of such concern in our society. 
University of Rochester 
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The New Institutionalism in Organizational Analysis. 
Edited by Walter W. Powell and Paul J. DiMaggio. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1991. 478p. 
$65.00 cloth, $24.95 paper. 


This volume celebrates more than a decade’s success- 
ful effort to breathe new life into the institutional anal- 
ysis of formal organizations. It reprints four now-classic 
foundational articles and a new set of conference papers 
(written almost entirely by sociologists) about y 
divided among general theoretical statements em- 
pirical case applications. The neoinstitutionalist ap- 

ch diverges from a predecessor version, exemplified 
Philip Selznick’s investigation of how the Tennessee 
Valley Authority coopted local communities to imple- 
ment its rural electrification agenda. While 
rejecting the rational-choice underpinings of institu- 
tional economics and positive political theory, the 
new sociological institutionalists initially downplayed 
political conflict in favor of shared norms. Customs, 
obligations, rules, decision routines, and similar consen- 
sual assumptions were woven into comprehensive ex- 
planations of how macro constraints became taken-for- 
granted beliefs among participants. Drawing from 
co: informed theories of social action, neoinsti- 
tutional analysts coupled their insights with culturally 
and historically based organized logics to generate richly 
insightful research a 

Walter Powell and Paul DiMaggio’ 8 introductory es- 
say provides a useful overview of the origins, develop- 
ment, and for the contemporary approach. Its 
earliest formulations were strongly shaped by enthno- 
methodological, phenomenological, and Parsonsian ac- 
tion-theory elements. These accounts emphasized the 
micro symbolization and socialization throu 
which organizational participants come to adopt 
normative standards that sustain macro structures. A 
major conceptualization of this era (launched in the 
reprinted articles by John Meyer and Brian Rowan and 
by DiMaggio and Powell) was the strong impetus from 
such processes toward homogeneity among organiza- 
tions operating within societal sectors. Political and 
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cultural expectations held by state and professional 
agents about conformity to proper organizational struc- 
tures compelled an increasing isomorphism, at least at 
the surface im ion—-management level. Organiza- 
tions are rewarded with material support and ideological 
legitimacy for adhering to technical, structural, and 
behavioral standards, regardless of their actual perfor- 
mance efficiencies. The range of phenomena staked out 


for treatment span from by Lynne Zucker’s examination 
of cultural persistence in the transmission, maintenance, 
and resistance to change within small ental 


groups to W. Richard Scott and John Me ee 
tional delineation of entire societal sectors. The latter 
note that the increasing national centralization of dedi- 
sions and funding has reduced the diversity of forms 
that has always been a source of revitalization within 
federal bureaucratic administrative systems. 

As the maturing neocinstitutionalism began encoun- 
tering empirical conundrums, analysts were forced to 
reconsider their tendency to presume a conflictless 
imposition of socially constructed uniformities on orga- 
nizational actors and their interests. As they grew to 
appreciate how ambiguities, tensions, and contradic- 
tions could stimulate organizational change, neoinstitu- 
tlonalists found room once again for er, the central 
theme in Selznick’s earlier version. Thus, the five new 
theoretical statements in this volume each grapple, to 
some degree, with such inherently political questions as 
Who gains and who loses by maintaining institutional 
arrangements? When do challenging co e move- 
ments succeed in reconfiguring the rules of the game? 
and When does the external polity (represented in the 
state's legislative, judicial, and executive organs) intrude 
effectively on the civil society’s institutional order? Ro- 
nald Jepperson argues that institutions not only con- 
strain formal structures but “simultaneously empower 
and contror’ their participants (p. 146)—a point that he 
and Meyer elaborate while charting how a universal 
polity of modern organizational forms rapidly diffused 
among national societies. In contrast, Powell ts to 
the contradictory and overlapping demands of multiple 


levels of government in the American polity as an 
important source of resistance to institutional confor- 
mity pressures. Scott notes that te units 


frequently authorize or legitimate their subordinate 
units’ forms, rather than coercivel a eee such con- 
straints. In the most explicitly po tical analysis, Roger 
Friedland and Robert rd offer a politics of institu- 
tional contradiction, in which struggles over the appro- 

iate logics (especially markets versus state regulation) 
‘alter the institutional relations constituting a society” 
(p. 256). These essays move the field toward greater 
sophistication and more nuanced answers to basic polit- 
ical questions. 

The six empirical chapters illustrate both the potential 
and the limitations of the contemporary revival. Their 
substantive range is an impressive as their methodolog- 
ical creativity: the professionalization of art museums in 
the United States ggio); the spread of Minneapolis 
corporate philanthropy (Joseph Galaskiewicz); the his- 
torical diversification of large U.S. firms (Neil Fligstein); 
the transformation of the community college educational 
mission (Steven Brint and Jerome Karabel); the creation 
of East Asian business enterprise groupings (Marco 
Orru, Nicole Woolsey Biggart, and Gary Hamilton); and 
the birth-and-death dynamics of Toronto social service 
agencies (Jitendra Singh, David Tucker, and Agnes 
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Meinhard). However, these analyses largely focus on 
highly aggregated organizational or interorganizational 
levels of analysis, giving sproadic clues to their 
linkages with lower-level work groups, loyees, cli- 
ents, customers, suppHers, and lics. Thus, 
the claim by DiMaggio and Powell that “actors and their 
interests are institutionally constructed” (p. 28) awaits 
empirical confirmation by the next generation of re- 
searchers, who should explore vertical influences ex- 
tending in both directions. 

Political scientists will find the neoinstitutional per- 
spective most pertinent for developing an explanation of 
public bureaucracies even though this organizational 
type ie agay a ected here. As disenchantment with 
wholly ratio oice accounts of the public sphere 
grows, the new institutionalism should prove a fruitful 
source of alternative ideas from which to construct a 
meaningful politics of organizational behavior. 


University of Minnesota Davip KNOKE 
The Third House: and Lobbying in the States. 
By Alan Rosenthal. Wi :C Quar- 


terly, 1992. 242p. $27.95 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


Interest group scholars have begun to pay increasing 
attention to patterns of lobbying and representation in 
the 50 states. Projects by Ronald Hrebenar and Clive 
Thomas, and by Virginia Gray and David Lowery are 
among those which have pushed scholarship in this area 
forward. Alan Rosenthal’s fine new book, The Third 
House, is a welcome addition to this growing Hst of work 
on interest ps at the state level. 

Rosenthiks dats come from interviews with 105 lob- 
byists in six states (California, Colorado, Florida, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey, and Texas), yet it was not his intent 
to fashion a strict comparative study. Using unstruc- 
tured interviews he fo different lines of inquiry 
with his subjects, answers to two general 
questions: “Just what do | do?” and “How do 
they do it?” (p. 9). 

Rosenthal uses his interviews to great advantage in 
constructing a tightly focused analysis of the strategy 
and tactics of legislative eaten He offers readers a 
rich, thick description of how lobbyists do their job of 
trying to shape antes sar fe I don’t know of anyone 
who has done a better job of getting inside the heads of 
lobbyists, detailing how they make their decisions in the 
rough-and-tumble of state politics. This is a highly 
sympathetic study of people in a much maligned pro- 
fession, and the book is written largely from their point 
of view. 

In comparison with Washington lobbyists, there are 
some g differences in the way state house lobby- 
ists operate. At the state level, for example, lobbyists 
place much more emphasis on friendships and building 

relationships with the legislators they must try 
to sway. As one Florida lobbyist told Rosenthal, “Every- 
thing must be seen in terms of relationships” (p. 112). 
The Third House is impressive in its documentation of 
how much effort state lobbyists put into developing 
these bonds of friendship and in ing how central 
these endeavors are to the strategy of influence. A good 
part of what these lobbyists do is devoted to entertain- 
ing, giving gifts, taking legislators to basketball and 
football games, and arranging hunting and fishing trips. 
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Although Washington lobbyists try to build relation- 
ships with legislators, thelr focus’ is less om making 
friends and more on developing a reputation for trust 


the substance of public po 
thousands of lobbyists in FWash 
ethical climate) make a strategy ton 
ships with legislators impractical. The role of PAC con- 
tributions and campaign finance, however, seems to be 
depressingly similar on both the national and state 
levels 


One area where the increasing professionalization of 
Washington lobbying is being emulated at the state level 
is in the growth of the full-service | firms. These 
organizations can provide a full range of advocacy tactics 
and communications services for cHents who need much 
more than a representative to talk to legislators for them. 
Rosenthal is careful throughout the book to distinguish 
between lobbyists who are full-time employees of an 
interest group, and contract lobbyists who work on 
behalf of a range of clients. 

Rosenthal’s decision to examine lobbying from the 
point of view of his subjects pays some handsome 
dividends, but he carries this approach a bit too far. Like 
his lobbyists, Rosenthal accepts the system pretty much 
as it is. Even though he delineates many questionable 
ethical practices, Rosenthal is steadfastly non-judgmen- 
tal. He's clear about the tie of campaign contributions 
from lobbyists and their PACs to increased access to 
legislators but is largely uncritical of it. More broadly, 
the question of who is—and who is not—represented at 
the state house bargaining table is given scant attention. 

Although he has left some im t questions about 
representation and lobbying in the states unanswered, 
Rosenthal’s book makes a valuable contribution to the 
literature on interest groups. Scholars who focus on 
lobbying at the national level will find this book of 
interest as it paints a vivid picture of a much different 
kind of policymaking system than the one found in 
Washington. Those who write and teach about state 
government will find The Third House to be an especially 
helpful guide to the operations of state tures. This 
is a highly readable book and students will enjoy it too. 
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Common Law and Liberal Theory: Coke, Hobbes, and 
the Origins of American Constitutionalism. By James 
R. Stoner, Jr. Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 
1992. 287p. $35.00. 


Common Law and Liberal 
to the sclerotic literature on the orl 
view. It offers a fresh perspective, we have some- 
thing to learn about the ings of judicial review by 
seeing it within the common-law tradition. Stoner insists 
that the current debate over judicial review is little more 
than a caricature of academic analysis. Contemporary 
liberals, he argues, have advanced theories that stress 
that judicial review is legitimate only to the extent that it 
rests on individual and moral rights, making it, in the 
end, an engine for the perpetuation of individual inter- 
ests over community interests. Modern conservatives, 
on the other hand, seek constitutional stability by turn- 
ing to a jurisprudence of original intention, in which 
texts are interpreted according to the expectations of 


is a welcome addition 
of judicial re- 
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their framers. The former, Stoner observes, suffers from 
the defect that morality based on judicial whim is no 
morality at all; the latter before the paucity of 
sources to reconstruct the ers’ intentions, let alone 
thelr motives, authoritatively. 

Stoner appreciates that no matter how stale the cur- 
rent debate, the institution of judicial review remains 
worthy of our attention, since it is one of the most 
important ways in which the constitutional system rec- 
onciles popular sovereignty and fundamental law. To 
explain its origins, therefore, he turns to a sophisticated 
reading of major seventeenth- and eighteenth-century 
legal and political texts. Stoner observes that the practice 
of judicial review, BAARNE AAE aed 
time of the founding, was rooted in distinctly 
and, in some respects, quite antagonistic sources. One 
of these was the English common-law tradition associ- 
ated with Sir Edward Coke, the ieee OED 
judge and parliamentarian who authored Dr. Bonham 
Case. Stoner revives our appreciation for Bonham’s re 
as an t milestone in the development of the 
common law. Coke not only was well known to Amer- 
icans of the founding generation but was read by them 
as an authority on the proper interaction among judges, 
law, and politics. Stoner insists that Coke in Bonham‘s 
Case assimilated right reason, precedent, and local tra- 
dition into h law as a whole. He was, in short, a 
bad historian but a great common-lawyer. Modern lib- 
eral scholars, such as Bernard Bailyn and Gordon Wood, 
have missed this pg sedans point, because their disap- 
pointment with the ery that Bonham’s Case did not 
protect individual liberty through the aegis of judicial 
review blinded them to its larger significance. Coke’s 
achievement was in the primacy of law over 
pee eee E ee 

tory. In doing so, Stoner argues, Coke established a 
powerful tradition that connected judicial review not to 
the protection of individual rights but, instead, to the 
maintenance of community. 

Stoner, however, does not swallow Coke whole. The 
common-law tradition alone could never support judi- 
cial review, since its “weakness” was its inability “to 
start fresh—or to meet a drastic in fortune,” such 
as the American Revolution (p. 68). The framers of the 
American Constitution, therefore, necessarily drew 
from the liberal political theory of Thomas Hobbes, who 
was at war with most of Coke’s ideas. Stoner finds unity 
in disharmony by boldly connecting the two, doing so 
through the m of those who subsequently inter- 
preted them: John Locke, Montesquieu, and Wiliam 
Blackstone, all of whom had a more direct impact on the 
founders than did either Hobbes or Coke. Taken to- 

er, Stoner argues, it was the common-law tradition 
of Coke and the liberalism of Hobbes and his intellectual 
successors that explains the E of judicial review. 
Stoner insists that the recovery forms of polit- 
ical thought (the major o of Bailyn and 
Wood) is insufficient to explain why the framers gave 
the judicial branch the capacity to expound a constitu- 
tion that rested so fully on popular AAA 

Perhaps the most important point to about 
Stoner’s argument is what it is not meant to do. It does 
not, like so much recent scholarship, seek to answer the 
question of whether the pbs dural of judicial su- 
premacy has been legitimate e book ends with a 
desultory discussion of The Federalist and the Bill of 
Rights, leaving others, such as Robert Clinton and 
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Christopher Wolfe, to sift the Su Court’s record 
for evi about whether it should be the final inter- 
preter of the Constitution. Instead, Stoner effectively 
addresses the badly neglected question of what we 
expect of judges in a political system that rests on 
popular sovereignty and a legal order committed to the 
idea of fundamental law. Stoner adds to this debate by 
arguing that to ignore the common-law origins of Amer- 
ican constitutionalism is to overlook how important 
history, collecttve wisdom, and responsibility are in 
comparison with the liberal emphasis on individual 
rights and a scientific approach to their protection 
through judicial action. 


University of Tulsa Kermit L. HALL 


The Disa American Voter. Ruy A. Teixeira. 
Washington: Brookings Institution, 1992. 242p. $31.95 
cloth, $12.95 paper. 


Revising and extending his research on patterns, 
causes, and consequences of low voting partictpation in 
presidential elections, Ruy Teixeira examines voting 
turnout from 1960 to 1988. The focus is on why turnout 
rates were so low during that period, the extent to which 
bias in electoral outcomes and policy outputs is created 
by low turnout rates, and the tial effectiveness of 
efforts to lower the costs and increase the 
perceived benefits of voting. The is is based pri- 
marily on the Bureau of the Census Current Population 
Surveys from 1972 to 1988 and American National Elec- 
tion Study data from 1960 to 1988. The thesis developed 
is that turnout is low because of high costs to the 
individual of voter registration and the low perceived 
benefits derived from participation, the latter mostly 
attributable to the structure of electoral competition and 
weak party mobilization. 

As with any study of turnout, the available data 
impose limits on the hypotheses which can be tested. 
The quality of political information available to respon- 
dents, the extent and nature of citizens’ social connec- 
tions which might contribute to political mobilization, 
the nature of other political contests—both for offices 
and on ballot referenda—all may influence turnout and 
mitigate or enhance the effects of other variables on 
turnout. APE measures for these 2) gan of oes 
ables are ei not in the data sets the au 
limited in their quality or the time perlod covered. 

As others have concluded, Teixeira finds that in- 
e in employment in higher status o ations and 

levels of income and education enid. the poten- 
FE higher levels of turnout, but the effects were 
negated by decreases in political involvement and effi- 
cacy and declines in social connectedness (as measured 
changes in age distributions, marital status, and 
urch attendance). The author's efforts to capture the 
effects of declines in other forms of social connectedness 
produce non-significant results. However, the author is 
too ready to accept the condusiveness of results based 
on the less than optimal measures of these variables 
available in the data sets. There are also problems with 
his conceptualization and measurement of the effects of 
political mobilization by party organizations and with 
inferences made concerning the contributions of political 
demobilization and disconnectedness to turnout de- 
cline. 
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Teixeira argues that political disconnection played a 
larger role than did the decline in social rootedness in 
the downward trend in presidential election turnout. 
Testing for class bias in turnout declines, he concludes 
that the drop was somewhat more rapid among those 
groups least likely to vote at the of the period 
studied. Several cautionary notes should be kept in 
mind when evaluating Tetxeira’s conclusions. First, 
many of the measures of independent variables are less 
than o They are in many instances all that are 
available as indicators of key concepts, but that does not 
obviate the fact that inferences made should be inter- 
preted more cautiously. Teixeira occasionally ov: - 
alizes from the results of his data analyses, as for 
example when he concludes that non-voting makes little 
difference in election outcomes and in policy outcomes 
as well. The data analysis examines only voting turnout 
in presidential elections and a very limited set of policy 
issues. 

Examining the potential effects on turnout of lowering 
individuals’ costs of voter registration through several 
reform pro , Teixeira estimates that no matter how 
extensive reforms, their collective effects would 
increase turnout only from 8 to 15 percent. Turning to 
the alternative of increasing citizens’ perceived benefits 
from voting, he argues that the key to increasing turnout 
is enhancing the links between political elites and the 
mass public. A number of possible approaches to in- 
creasing citizens’ motivation to vote are considered. 
These involve changing factors which affect either cost 
or benefit calculations, such as compulsory voting, a 
unicameral Congress, and multim districts. Teix- 
eira rejects all as infeasible. The motivational cure he 
proposes is reconnecting Americans to politics. Methods 
examined which might achieve such a result include 

in how campaigns are conducted and in how 
politicians, political parties, and the media organize 
their relationships with citizens. 

While there are poe with data and interpreta- 
tion, Teixeira’s book is nonetheless a valuable contribu- 
tion to the continuin, 
quences and effects 
United States. 


University of Florida 


debate on the causes, conse- 
low voter turnout rates in the 
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The Search for Rational Drug Control. B 
Zimring and Gordon Hawkins. New Y 
University Press, 1992. 219p. $24.95. 


Zimring and Hawkins offer a devastating critique of 
the premises and tactics of U.S. antidrug policy. The 
authors begin by outlining three different ideologies of 
drug control (legalists, public health generalists, and 
cost-benefit specifists), but it is quickly apparent that the 
key struggle in this work is between the misguided but 
poner eck legalists and the clear-thinking cost—bene- 

t specifists. 

“Legalism” is the prevailing ideology of drug control 
in federal policy. Legalists see illegal drug use as a moral 
failure and a challenge to the chase? DAE of the state. 
These driving but blinding ideological 

PG pam T api ore De paces A sandr 
antidrug policy. Some of the most fundamental mistakes 
surround the very definition of what the “drug prob- 
lem” is. Disregarding both science and common sense, 
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legalists insist that there is an important difference 
ee o damaging and 
alcohol and nicotine. 

“drug” policy deals strictly with the former set. Another 
basic error is the collapsing of all ilegal drugs in to one 
homogeneous category, so that, for Fares Seer the a 
addictive and relatively benign 

lumped together with a aes cad r i addictive ane 
like crack cocaine. Legalists also fail to distinguish be- 
tween drug use and drug abuse. They often see the 
casual and occasional user as a greater lem than the 
hard-core addict. In short, governed the simplistic 
and misguided terms of this ideology, the legalist archi- 


tects of current antidrug drug policy licy eschew any real effort to 
understand the drug problem or develop a eee drug 
control policy. 


The eclectic but consistently critical first section of the 
book includes two other discussions that are JA Soi 
reading for anyone interested in drug policy. The is 


an invaluable critique of the measurement lem. 
How many Americans use E How is this 
drug use? How much use is reall blematic enou 


to merit government attention expenditure? 

authors’ answer is that we do not really know. The 
extent and cost of something as secretive and multifac- 
eted as illegal drug use is ee 
sure in a mass society. While the authors feel that more 
promising measures are emerging, it is clear that billions 
of dollars are being pumped into policies based on no 
real understanding of what these Dover are supposed 


to solve or how we can evaluate 
The second discussion is an intriguing critique of the 
decriminalization debate, which argues that the partici- 


pants are questions that are both wrong and 

. fundamental complaint of this excel 
lent cha is that drug policy should not “trickle 
down” sw beliefs about liberty and order 


and ae, ponas like legalization or zero tolerance. 
Rather, usin cost-benefit specificity of the authors, 
we should r a drug-by-drug, issue-by-issue approach 
that carefully delineates the gains and losses of any 


particular policy. . 
While the main strength of this book is its critique, the 
authors do make some proposals for reform that amount 
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to a call for the wider use of cost-benefit specificity. Such 
an approach leads to the conclusion that the main goal of 
drug policy should be damage reduction, not law en- 
forcement for the sake of legal authority. Under this 
framework, policy formation should begin analyzing the 
costs and benefits of different types of drug use, as well 


as the costs and benefits of specific policy responses. 
The protection of children emerges as the central goal; 


prevention of predatory crime is important but not 
clearly linked to drug control; marijuana laws should be 
relaxed but not eliminated. The clearest recommenda- 
tions are procedural reforms that amount to a 
boilerplate application of mainstream public policy ra- 
tionalism. While reasonable, they are certainly not earth- 
shattering revelations. One must also wonder whether 
the panacea of rational decision making is a promising 
cure for a policy area that is so fundamentally consti- 
tuted by irrational fears and reactions. 

If they can work with an occasional sense of chaos 
created by the effort to cover too much too quickly, 
readers will find a wealthy source of information on 
what is wrong with drug policy in America. The critical 
aspects of this book are its strength and are required 
reading for scholars in this area. In one area, however, 
the authors have not carried the critical effort far 
enough. This is seen in their tendency to depict public 
concern over illegal drugs as both a driving force behind 
policy and “an authentic grass-roots phenomenon of the 
mid-1980s.” There is good reason to doubt whether 
authentic grass-roots phenomena occur at all in this 
masé-mediated culture; and it is clearly the case that 
politicians and the news media have (despite generally 
declining use rates) been fanning the flames of the “drug 
crisis” since the early 1980s. In this context, it is a 
massive leap to depict public fears about drugs as either 
a grass-roots phenomenon or a driving force. Since the 
authors so successfully problematize other elements of 
the war on drugs, it is a dissappointment that they 
appear to accept its very origins as a simple case of 
public concern being met by a responsive democratic 
state. 


JOHN GILLIOM 


Ohio University 
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Comparative Health Policy and the New Right: From 
Rhetoric to Reality. Edited by Christa Altenstetter and 
Stuart C. Haywood. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 
1991. 332p. $59.95. 

the Medical Arms Race: Innovation and 
Public Policy in the Medical Device Industry. By 
Susan Bartlett Foote. Berkeley: University of Califor- 
nia Press, 1992. 285p. $35.00. 

Technology and the Welfare State: The Development of 
Health Care in Britain and America. By Stephen 
Uttley. New York Routledge, Chapman & Hall, 1991. 
213p. $19.95 paper. 


ee et ee 
face each of the a , industrial democracies as 


they to end the century is health care. Both 
Susan Bartlett Foote and Stephen Uttley show how 
technological “pro ” has gone hand in hand with 
the development of sophisticated health care systems in 
these countries. So it is not the quality of health services 
available (as Foote’s fine monograph on modern medical 
devices demonstrates) but the cost of health care and of 
access to it that is nettlesome to all the policymakers that 
oversee the health care universe. Insofar as resources are 
finite, as they are in each Bnr (despite their relative 
wealth) and insofar as the unfolding of the Twentieth 
century has been a history of increasing demands, from 
welfare to warfare, on each state, then the costs of 
providing sophisticated health services to an extensive 
population must be one paramount concern of each 
policy system. 

Each system, of course, ds to the problematic of 
health care slightly differently. In particular, as Uttley 
demonstrates in his comparison of Britain to the United 
States, some nations have chosen to trade access for 
cost. Yet the basic imperative is everywhere the same: 
provide high quality care, do so as cheaply as you can, 
and make it available to as many as possible. 

The uniqueness of the systems Hes in how each has 
chosen to play these three missions off against each 
other. The United States has historically stressed high- 
quality care. This has often taken the form of high- 
techo! rescue medicine, embodied in the “medical 
arms race” that Foote describes. access to the 
system has, however, been si ti 
Other systems, like those in Europe or an wan have 
downplayed high-technology medicine in order to buy 
more care for more people—access. Yet even in these 
systems, which typically spend far less on health care 
than the United States (an average of about 7% of gross 
domestic product for the former, compared to over 12% 
for the latter), cost imperatives come constantly to the 
fore. 


Hence, recent decades have witnessed a number of 
innovative policy proposals designed to contain health 
care expenditures. In particular, many of these have 
come from the political New Right (from North America 
to Europe), which has stressed the use of market-based 
mechanisms to restrain health care costs. The Altenstet- 
ter and Haywood volume describes these for a number 
of countries and how these have 
fared in the transition from the level of rhetoric to the 
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reality of implementation. The decidedly mixed experi- 
ence of these conservative, market-based reform move- 
ments, we see, only reinforces the problematic—indeed, 
intractable—character of health policy reform in the 
advanced industrial democracies. Moreover, we learn 
from all three of these books that reform in the most 
akto AT the American, is likely to be 
ught with false starts, delay, ferocious fights, and 
incrementalism as the new Clinton administration tries 
to move American health care toward the Twenty-first 
century. 
The finest book under review here, Foote’s Managing 
the Medical Arms Race, is a superb study of the political 
economy of the medical device industry, turning a 
PEG analytical lens on a critical component of the 
th policy universe in the United States. Foote de- 
scribes in complex but very plain detail how the medical 
arms race is part and parcel of the fragmented and 
incrementalist universe of the American political sys- 
The major contours of this story will not surprise 
political scientists. The interaction between the private 
sector of medical device inventors, manufacturers and 
marketers, and a disjointed government whose myriad 
institutions frame a highly contradictory incentive struc- 
ture leads to policy hrenia. For example, the 
National Institutes of Health, through a variety of tar- 
geted disease programs and thro additional o 
amawi that target specific device ologies (su 
artificial hearts), encourage the research and develop- 
ment of higher-and-higher-technology medical devices. 
Other government , such as Medicare, in- 
crease access to high- ology services, as do policies 
designed to subsidize the hospital infrastructure of the 
country. The result here, of course, is si tly to 
increase the diffusion of new medical devices that are 
developed. Then, naturally, other government agencies 
weigh in (too late, probably) to restrain the wild growth 
in devices. In , Foote argues, one major 
mission of the Food and Drug Administration in its 
licensing role is to restrain the availability a these 
technologies, which are inevitably very 
Ne chan ana an do good aaa m FaR 
solidly researched, tightly argued book. And while the 
story of the medical arms race—an uncoordinated, dis- 
jointedly incremental policy universe—will sound famil- 
iar to political scientists, it is nonetheless a story of 
com) policy relevance. Foote will accomplish a 
bee service in educating public and private actors to 
perverse incentive structure a phy here and both 


and bad it. Moreover, the 
t scholarship on display in this book makes it 
te classroom use both in health- 


curricula and more standard political science 


courses. 

Stephen Uttley’s T and the Welfare State, un- 
fortunately, does not reach high standards of read- 
ability and immediate policy relevance set by Foote’s 
book. In a dense and pedantic analysis, Uttley attempts 
to describe the evolution of the modern health care 
systems of Britain and the United States against the 
backdrop of theories and controversies about the welfare 


quite a 
orien 
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state in general. To be sure, there are a good many 
relevant points to the Uttley book. The interaction of 
technological development and public and 

health markets has had t impact on the evolution of 
many low- and high-order technologies. The book sets 
out these processes of technological evolution in terms 
of the complex interplay between phases of innovation 
and categories of technologies. e former follow a 
with invention (research), pro- 
ceeds to application (development), and conctudes with 
diffusion (wide marketing). The latter divide the uni- 
verse of health care technologies into those that diag- 
nose, those that treat, those that maintain (health) and 
prevent (illness), and those that improve the organiza- 
tion and delivery of technolo 

| Utley’ porta ofthe development of the Briish and 

th care systems points up the long-stand- 

ing role of relatively coordinated government initiatives 
in organizing and health care in the British 
case, compared to a rather uncoordinated, Johnny- 
eae | government in the American case. This 
surprise few. However, Uttley argues, there 

is now some im t convergence between the two. 
The period since the 1960s, in particular, is characterized 
by a much more active government role in the United 
States. Recent events in the British system, on the 
contrary, have emphasized taking the government back 
out of health care, to some extent, especially through the 
contracting out of various services and through the 
growth of private health insurance. However, the gen- 
ia ane of market-orlented reform in Britain is much 

roughly explored in the edited volume. 

"Dest te the extensive analytical and historical look at 
the between technology, governments, health mar- 
kets, and the development of the welfare state, Uttley 
neglects two cularly important points emerging 
from the British-American comparison. First, in spite of 
the growth of the American federal role and some 
diminishing of the British, the differences between the 
systems nevertheless dwarf any convergence. The Na- 
tional Health Service remains an extremely centralized 
system, tightly coordinated by the British government. 
Privatization, in any of its forms, has so far only taken 
place at the (relative) margins, as Ranade and Haywood 
point out in the edited volume. The American system, 

owever, as Foote shows, remains highly decentralized, 
uncoordinated, and private-sector oriented, at least for 
now. 

Second, insofar as medical technology is concerned, 
Uttley does not recognize the crucial between 
ordinary technologies (or low-order ones) and extraor- 
dinary technologies (or ones). Whereas the 
former are made available to British citizens 
by the National Health Service, that is, not rationed, the 
latter technologies are tightly rationed according to 
“need” criteria. In the United States, the extraordinary 
are, indeed, rationed, mostly by ability to pay. Hence, 
the prominence of rescue medicine for those that are 
insured, that is, have the ability to pay. The ordinary, 
however, are also rationed in the United States. This is 
the problem of access. These differences between Britain 
and the United States mean that the dilemmas facing 
policymakers, the constraints upon providers and pa- 
Hents, the fiscal pressures upon payers, and the whole 
political discourse about what to do with health care 
policy, is deeply divergent in the two countries. 

The edited volume sets as its task the examination of 
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neoconservative political responses to the dilemmas of 
health policy and how these responses have fared in the 
face of the reality of implementation in a host of coun- 
tries, mainly the advanced industrial democracies; that 
is, while conservative governments (and, as Paul Godt 
shows in the French case, ostensibly socialist govern- 
ments, as well) have sought to liberalize, deregulate, 
and privatize nents of the health care system, 
results in practice, have been more than problematic all 
around. Governments have followed (more accurately, 
talked) a neoliberal line not only in voicing the ideolog- 
ical position that less government, in any domain, is 
better EA but, perhaps more importantly, in 
grasping for new means to deal with intractably old 
problems—the high costs and frequent inefficiencies of 
modern health care systems. 

Some of the chapters in this book are, unfortunately, 
completely trrelevant to the ostensible theme of how the 


. rhetoric of the New Right has fared in the fires of real 


politics in various nations. (The Bjorkman chapter, 
which concludes the volume, is egregious in 
this regard; the editors should have been more careful.) 
Moreover, the introductory chapter by the editors does 
little to specify a common framework (which is not 
followed in any case) or to assess the theoretical litera- 
tures of ideology and conservatism. Nonetheless, most 
of the book is characterized by solid, sometimes brilliant, 
em scholarship that does much to enlighten our 
understan of how ideology confronts reality in 


complex policy systems—all this in a compelling 


comparative context. 

Richard Saltman’s cha on the Nordic countries is 
an exemplar. e backdrop of the traditional 
“Nordic model’”—tax-based funding, universal access, 
public hospitals, and decentralized munipal or regional 
administration—Saltman explores the changing dynam- 
ics of health care politics in the 1980s. More prominent 
resource constraints and changing assumptions about 
resource distribution challenge the status quo of health 
system finances; and Nordic citizens have become more 
insistent at demanding user-friendly, not merely com- 
petent, clinical care. The traditional command-and- 
control health care model has thus given way to an 
emphasis on less rigid, more innovative public-sector 

es. 

Thus, Saltman reaches a conclusion about the public- 

te mix in Nordic health care similar to that reached 
Godt for France, Webber for (West) Germany, Ra- 
nade and Haywood for Britain, Brandon for the United 
States, Manga and Weller for Canada, and Steslicke for 
Japan, pointing to a remarkable comparative conver- 
gence. In the Nordic case, Saltman argues, there is no 
correlation between support for specific privatization 
policies, on the one hand, and a conservative or neolib- 
eral political orientation on the other. Sweden (under 
Soci Democrate), for example, experimented with 
some contracting out; Denmark (under a conservative 
government) did not, nor did it attempt to engage in any 
other neoliberal practices. Regardless of government 
ideology, therefore, in practice Nordic health policy 
systems concentrate on a wholly different dimension of 
reform, namely, how to reconstruct publicly operated, 


tax-based systems for a “second generation of service.” 
The question is therefore not whether lic-sector 
health systems will survive but, rather, what they will 


look like. 
The irrelevance of ideology in the health policy do- 
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main is reinforced by almost every other country study 
in this volume. Godt shows how the socialists in France 
had already began to tighten administrative incentive 
structures to make administrators and physicians more 
bottom-line-orlented. The conservative government of 
1986-88 continued this line but did not significantly 
privatize or otherwise reform the major public-private 
character of the system. Webber shows that the conser- 
vative German governments since 1982 have faced al- 
most impossible political obstacles to reforms designed 
to regain a greater measure of control. over the health 
care system and that in their attempts to reform, there 
was very little designed to substantially reduce the role 
of the state and increase the for the operation of 
market forces (the classic neoliberal agenda). 

Likewise, in the study of Canada, Manga and Weller 
argue that the Conservatives’ main goal was simply to 
shift much of the cost of care onto private consumers. 
Even in this, they have been mostly ineffective. Even in 
the British case, Ranade and Haywood suggest that in 
spite of some important changes in management prac- 
tices, accountability mechanisms and some modest 
growth of the private sector, “the general picture is in 
great measure one of policy continuity” (p. 106). There 
have been no drastic changes either in methods of 
funding and provision or in the basic structures and 
dominance of the National Health Service. Fundamental 
principles of the system have been reaffirmed many 
times throughout the Thatcher 

Other studies from this rich volume are worth men- 
tion. Brandon, for example, highlights superbly how the 
Reagan rhetoric came into play on moral issues such as 
abortion, all the while that a substantial growth in the 
government's role in this diffuse health care system was 
taking place, especially in hospital and physician pay- 
ment systems for'Medicare, policies that served then as 
important benchmarks for the private sector. And 
Steslicke demonstrates how, in that quintessentially 
conservative case in almost every political respect— 
Japan, as governed by the Democratic party— 
policymaking in health care has moved more and more 
to strengthen the government’s control over the critical 


levers of a publicly mandated but largely privately run 


In one rtant way, all three volumes are charac- 
terized by diagnosis and evaluation. They agree that 
modern, sophisticated health care systems have been on 
the horns of a dilemma for some time. The main focus of 
the dilemma in these works has been fiscal. The systems 
all cost too much, and their costs are rising dramati 
every year. The diagnosis is ic all around. 
There is thus a convergence across the advanced, indus- 
trial democracies treated by these studies that health 
care is a serious public policy problem. 

Likewise, there is another, almost more 
convergence in evaluation. In these stories, almost ev- 

has been tried——from centralization to fragmen- 
tation of health systems, from market-oriented to com- 
mand-oriented mechanisms of governance. Yet there are 
precious few success storles. To be sure, complex nu- 
ances are given their due. Foote, for example, notes the 
excellence and sophistication of medical devices in this 
country, the best in the world. Yet she could not make 
clearer the dysfunctional character of government-busi- 
ness relations in this important subsector of the health 
care universe. 


Hence, a good deal of pessimism about the pervasive- 
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ness and intractability of the health policy dilemma 
reigns among these scholars. From a public policy per- 
spective, unfortunately, the prognosis is, therefore, not 
very encouraging for these systems as they reach for the 
Twenty-first century. . t 
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Bureaucracy, Economy, and Leadership in China: The 
Institutional Origins of the Great Leap Forward. By 
David Bachman. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991. 262p. $42.50. 

Bureaucracy, Politics, and Decision Making in Post- 
Mao China. Edited by Kenneth G. Lieberthal and 
David M. Lampton. Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1992. 401p. $45.00. 


Is China’s policymaking tightly controlled by a few 
top leaders, who, in essential agreement, make all major 
decisions, which are then carried out a highly cen- 
tralized bureaucracy? Or are there much more compl- 
cated political processes at work? Are the leaders di- 
vided imto factions? What are the roles of the 
bureaucracy—the central and provincial cadres? Have 
policymaking processes changed in post-Mao China? 
These questions have been of great interest to students 
of China and are the subjects of intensive inquiry of 


' many writings, including these two books. 


Placed in context, these two volumes represent a new 
wave of studies on China’s policymaking and products 
of t-Mao scholarship, and are thus different from 

publications. In the 1970s, in the wake of Mao’s 
Cultural Revolution, the first wave of China scholars 
devoted themselves to study in the politics of ao 
making (e.g., Ahn’s Chinese Politics and the ral 
Revolution.[1976] and MacFarquhar’s Origins of the Cul- 
tural Revolution [1974-83]). They were dissatisfied with 
the totalitarian model that had dominated the study of 
Chinese politics since 1949, taking issue with the notion 
of “Mao in command,” an assumption explicit or im- 
plicit in many writings on China. 

Policymaking in China involved a complicated conflict 
and consensus-building with many actors and 
many problems that hanes distinctive in many re- 
spects) had some similarities to political processes else- 
where. Although Mao played an extremely important 
role in the system (different from the leas important role 

layed after the early 1960s), he was frequently 
b and frustrated by other leaders and was not 
always “in command,” as some scholars have main- 
tained. When Mao maneuvered on various occasions to 
push his policies, he sought “outside” support to over- 
come his opponents at the center. Consequently, the 
arena of political conflict was ded; and more actors 
were drawn into participation in the resolution of con- 
flict. Despite Mao's enormous poen Po ee 
icantly influenced by debates and conflict amo 
leaders. Finally, leaders and cadres at the n P 
lower levels did have an effect on policy during the 
implementation phase in a variety of ways, althou 


- they may not have directly participated in its form 


tion. 

Such an approach, called by some the elite-criented 
model of policymaking, by others the power model, 
differs from the rationality model in the Hterature, which 
tends to stress the ought-to behavior of decision makers, 
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who identify the pal ines , rationally examine the alter- 
native means, and select the most efficient and economic 
solutions. Rather, the power model focuses on the 
euennp conflict and struggle at the top that produced 
major policy shifts in the agricultural collectivization, 
Great. Leap Forward, and Cultural Revolution. 


ts a provocative reinterpretation that 
highlights the role of bureaucracy. In contrast to stand- 
ing accounts that the Great Leap Forward was the result 
of Chairman Mao’s initiative (constraints upon Mao by 
others notwi , Bachman sees the “institution- 
al origins” of the Maoist policies and emphasizes an 
institutional process of . This process in- 
volved three coalitions of bureaucratic organizations (he (the 
financial coalition, the planning and heavy ind 
coalition, and the party), whose interactions ae 
the leadership’s range of policy choices. 

Bureaucracy, Politics, and Decision Making in Post-Mao 


brings 

provides detailed analyses of various segments of Chi- 
na’s huge bureaucratic structure, with virtually every 
eee informed by interviews and field research, as 

as documentary sources. This “new wave” of 
young China scholars, ike Bachman, are constructing a 
“bureaucratic model” in the study of Chinese politics. 
What distinguishes their approach is that they focus 
mainly on the role and the power of the great 
cracies in the making of policy. 

In chapter 1, “Fragmented Authoritarianism,” one of 
the coeditors, Kenneth Lieberthal, argues that authority 
below the very pinnacle of the Chinese political sys- 
tem—and cece meee the increased bargaining in the 
bureaucracy—is ented and disjointed. In chapter 
2, “A Plum T a Peach, ” David Lampton analyzes the 
framework and the conditions that structure 
behavior in the bureaucratic system. The implications 
are, thus, that decisions are generally slow; that the 
Face and that deco are fien mae "in principle" 
tracted; and that decisions are often “in principle” 
but the implementation is subject to negotiation. 
ter 3, “The Chinese Political System and the Political 
Strategy of Economic Reform,” by Susan Shirk, applies 
the bureaucratic politics model to China’s post-Mao 
reform and evaluates reform strategy | and its implemen- 
tation in the context of give-and- 

Part 2 consists of two chapters, which focus on the 
center. Carol Lee Hamrin’s “The Party Lead: Sys- 
tem” (chapter 4) is a detailed is of the evolution, 
structure, function, and politics of the “leading group” 
headed by the top ead. Chapter 5, “Information 
Flows and Policy Coordination in the Chinese Bureau- 
cracy,” by Nina Halpern, explores the development of 
“think tanks” at the center and their roles and impact on 
the policy process ; 

In part 3, A, fourswiera takes various bureaucratic 
clusters: Jonathan Pollack, the military (chapter 6); Lynn 
Paine, the educational system (chapter 7); Melanie Man- 
ion, the personnel system (chapter 8); and Barry Naugh- 
ton, government and enterprise in the reform process 
(chapter 9). Finally, in part 4, three authors focus spe- 
cifically on subnational levels of the system: Paul 
Schroeder on the province (chapter 10), Andrew Walder 
on the municipalities (chapter 11), and David Zweig on 
the countries and townships (chapter 12). 

Taken together, these seven chapters present a com- 
plicated process of conflict resolution and consensus 
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building at work in China. The composite picture is 
aa ie t from the one seen from the eyes of Mao 

Xiaoping g (see Salisbury’s The New Emperors 
Pae The “emperor” may set the policy, but the 
bureaucracy below often puts u 
thus, whereas the pressure from 
unremitting, evasion from below is resourceful and not 
unavailing. 

China’s reform and open-door policy in the 1980s 
have facilitated research on China in a number of ways. 
In general, more information has been published or 
become available, including the memoirs and the hith- 
erto classified speeches of the leaders. Western scholars 
now have the opportunity to do field research in China 
and conduct interviews with Chinese officials, including 
the decision makers themselves. Consequently, scholar- 
ship on China has been advanced. One major contribu- 
tion of the writers of these two volumes is to add to the 
elite-oriented approach the bureaucratic politics model 
of Chinese system. (See Lieberthal and Oksenberg’s 
pioneering study, Policy-making in China [1988].) Their 

writings hi t China’s structure of bureaucratic au- 
thority and the realities of bureaucratic practice that 
affect both the elite and the basic building blocks of the 


system. 
The limitations of the bureaucratic i ine model must 
also be noted. Bureaucratic politics does not explain the 
1989 crisis of Tiananmen, nor does it explicate the revival 
of the reform and open-door policy at the Fourteenth 
Party Congress in October 1992, that is to say, politics in 
China is more than bureaucratic politics, and there are 
political processes other than bargaining at work. 
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Citizenship and Natlonhood in France and Germany. 
By Rogers Brubaker. riggs Harvard University 
Press, 1992. 270p. $35.00 

Ethnicity and Nationalism in Post-Imperial Britain. By 
Harry Goulbourne. New York: Cambridge University 
Presa, 1991. 271p. $54.95. 

The Frontiers of Citizenship. Edited by Ursula Vogel 
and Michael Moran. New York: St Martin’s, 1991. 
210p. $49.95. 


During the 1980s, political science and soclology dis- 
covered citi ip. Yet the seminal work to which 
much of the current literature refers first appeared over 
40 years ago, with Marshall’s Citizenship Social Class 
(1950); and other notable contributions, influenced by 
Marshall, such as Bendix’s, Nation-Building and Citizen- 
ship (1964) and Parson’s “Full Citizenship for the Negro 
American” (Daedalus, [1965]) are not recent. Indeed, 
citizenship and writing about it goes back to Greek 
an ; 

Dari the 1980s, the very reference points of political 
and social action could no longer be taken for granted. In 
these circumstances, the question “Where am I?” readily 
transforms into “Who am I?” Because It refers to mem- 
bership in political community, the concept of dtizen- 
ship is particularly efficacious in making sense of polit- 

identity. Thus, uncertainty about the latter raises 
questions of citizenship. 

Membership is not a simple notion, a fact reflected in 
the quite different approaches to citizenship in the books 
under review. Membership implies nonmembership. 
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The salient political community in the modern world is 
the nation-state. Rules of access to citizenship status 
separate citizens from noncitizens. The legal possibilities 
of such rules include jus sanguinis (citizenship by de- 
scent) and jus solt (citizenship by birthplace). The ques- 
tion of access to citizenship status becomes crucial when 
the internationalization of economic activity and the 
transformation of political units move significant popu- 
lations across national boundaries. Brubaker and Goul- 
bourne focus on this aspect of citizenship. 

In addition to access, there is a second axis of citizen- 
ship, which relates to what it is that membership, once 
attained, provides. This is its ity, what rights and 
duties attach to citizenship. distinguished be- 
tween the civil, political, and social a a of 
citizenship as sets of rights derived from judicial, legis- 
lative, and social services institutions, respectively. 
These institutions have independent histories; and the 
quality of citizenship will therefore vary between na- 
tion-states and within the same nation-state at different 
times, depending on local circumstances. Most of the 
contributions to the book edited by Vogel and Moran 
deal with questions of the quality of citizenship. 

Feminist critiques of modern citizenship have suc- 
ceeded in big REE the different issues of access 
and quality. In Frontiers of Citizenship, coeditor Ur- 
sula Vogel asks, “Is citizenship gender-specific?’ Within 
a nation-state, access to citizenship status is potentially 
problematic for outsiders, foreigners, and politically 
marginal groups (separated from the majority by reli- 
gion, language, or pigmentation). Yet Vogel shows that 
a central institution of Western society, marrage, has 
historically excluded exactly half of those subject to it 
from modern citizenship. 

Vogel shows not only that when they crossed the 
threshold of marrlage, women ceased to be members of 
the state in their own right but that this subordination 
was an integral part of men’s citizenship. This situation 
ig well documented in the chapter; t in focusing 
almost exclusively on the sexual ic, the possibility 
of an explanation in a larger framework is lost. Vogel 
does eke the point, however, that before the end of the 
eighteenth century, marriage was not “a sentimental 
bond concluded for the sake of individual happiness” 
but a means “to tee the order of civil society by 
producing legitimate heirs for the transmission of prop- 
erty” (p. 73). An obvious question is, What happens to 
female citizenship when marriage does become merely a 
sentimental bond and the property question is not at 
issue? Vogel does not pose this question; but her likely 
answer might be inferred from her remark that today “a 
women’s rights of social citizenship are, in many re- 
spects, still defined by her relation to others” (p. 77). 

Soclal rights have a general salience because the 
welfare component is a distinctive feature of late modern 
states. Desmond King’s chapter in the edited volume, 
“Citizenship as Obligation in the United States” shows 
how the New Right critique of welfarism ere 
programs of the 19603) contributed to the Reagan a - 
istration’s Family Support Act of 1988. King indicates 
that the earlier 1935 Social Security Act, while establish- 
ing clear social rights for the individual, empowered the 
states to enact their own welfare measures and admin- 
istrative arrangements. This resulted in significant dif- 
ferences between states. A further div between 
social right and welfare policy was introduced in the 
1988 act through the mandatory work or training re- 
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quirement for those in receipt of welfare. Thus, federal- 
ism and punitive obligations have tended to make a 
serious inroad on American social rights. 

Yet Michael Moran argues that economic decline has 
not led to a significant decline in health care entitle- 
ments. In his contribution, “The Frontiers of Social 
Citizenship,” Moran demonstrates that health care citi- 
zenship expanded, rather than contracted, in all Orga- 
nization for Economic Cooperation and Development 
countries, including the United States, after the onset of 
the world recession in 1973. His explanation is that 
health care entitlements “command the intense support 
of Popu majorities” and the “burden of ‘cost contain- 
ment fell on providers”. (pp. 49, 51). While this might be 
good for the present, it does not forebode a promising 
future. Moran mentions that (1) demographic develop- 
ments suggest that in the future health care entitlements 
will be an object of intergenerational political struggle 
and (2) it will be increasingly difficult to contain costs at 
the expense of ers. 

These studies show that because social rights depend 
on budgetary considerations, they are the most vulner- 
able and therefore precarious of citizenship rights. But it 
is not only the quality of citizenship that is subject to 
politically determined change. The settlement of large 
migrant populations in Euro 
highly contentious issues 
them. 

In the contemporary world, France and Germany bear 
close comparison. Their migrant populations, in partic- 
ular, grew extensively from the 1960s and today form 
the basis in each country of a second generation of 
foreign settlers. While France and Germany have been 
subject to similar migration processes, have comparable 
immigrant populations, and converging immigration 
policies, naturalization rates in France are much higher 
than in Germany. In Citizenship and Nationhood in France 

„and Germany, Brubaker explains such differences in the 
civic incorporation of immigrants in terms of the quite 
different conceptions of citizenship that have emerged in 
France and Germany. Indeed, his achievement is to 
trace the development of citizenship as the basis of 
membership in the French and German nation-states. In 
doing so Brubaker illuminates the processes of nation- 
state formation, as well as accounting for the different 
practices and politics of immigrant incorporation in 
those societies. 

Brubaker’s stated intention is to move away from the 
treatment of the state as a territorial organization and 
focus on the neglected view of it as a membership 
organization, as an association of citizens. Citizenship as 
a body of rights is, therefore, less important to Brubaker 
than citizenship as an ascriptive form of closure. This is 
an interesting ective. It leads Brubaker to hold that 
as a formally defined and externally bounded member- 
ship status, citizenship was the product not of the 
internal development of the modern state but of inter- 
state relations within a loosely integrated state system 
(p. 70). In its bold form, this cannot be 
sustained, as Brubaker’s own narrative indicates a num- 
ber of times. This cannot be an alternative to the con- 
ventional viewpoint, but it does complement it in signif- 
icant ways. 

The old saw that France is home to civilization (ration- 
al, universal, inclusive, and expansive), Germany, to 
culture (spiritual, particular, exclusive, and local) is 
shown by Brubaker truly to reflect the different tradi- 


nation-states raises 
citizenship in many of 
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tions of nationhood in each country. The French nation- 
state was the product of centuries of state building. 
National consciousness developed gradually within a 
territorial state and its socializing institutions of school- 
room and barracks. The German nation-state, on the 
other hand, came from more mixed traditions, which 
included a national consciousness formed outside and 
against the territorial and institutional frame of the 
pre-Bismarckian German states. It is in these formations 
of the nation-state that quite different of citizen- 
ship emerged. French citizenship is attributed to a child 
born in France if at least one parent was also born in 
France (including French colonies and territories prior to 
independence). German citizenship, on the other hand, 
is based on ethnocultural descent; and birth in its 
territory has no bearing on the matter, even for second- 
and third-generation settlers. 

Brubaker develops this position in a historical, insti- 
tutional, and cultural argument that takes us up to the 
pem t day politics of citizenship. This is an important 

k and provides a striking corrective to an exclusively 
rights-based account of citizenship. But Brubaker’s his- 
torical perspective on the development of nation-states 
introduces its own narrowness—which finds its correc- 
tion in Zig Layton-Henry’s “Citizenship and Migrant 
Workers in Western E ” and Meehan’s 
“European Citizenship and Social Policies” in the edited 
volume. The simple truth is that the structure of citizen- 
ship is changing. If we move away from the definition of 
citizenship as membership in a nation-state and toward 
one of membership of a community of legal rights and 
obligations, we arrive at a picture both more complex 
and richer than the one Brubaker leaves us with. Layton- 
Henry shows that in Western Europe today there are 
different levels of citizenship participation insofar as 
nonnational residents may have civil and social rights 
and even certain political rights by virtue of the laws of 
their host counties. Meehan shows that the transna- 
tional European Court of Justice guarantees social rights 
to workers and their families within the European Com- 
munity irrespective of their immigrant status. 

Whereas French and German citizenship has re- 
mained more or less in recent times, British 
citizenship has been si tly modified since the loss 
of Britain’s colonies from the late 1940s. This is the 
subject of Paul Rich’s “Patriotism and the Idea of Citi- 
zenship in Postwar British Politics” in the edited volume 
and also Harry Goulbourne’s Ethnicity and Nationalism in 
Post-I ial Britain. Rich provides a succinct and highly 
readable account of the politics around and between the 
1948 Nationality Act, which appeared to provide free 
rights of entry to colonial immigrants, and the 1981 
Nationality Act, which offered no such illusions. Goul- 
bourne covers the same ground and more. Part of his 
argument is that immigrant decisions to take up British 
nationality or not are partly shaped by the politics of the 
nation-states they leave (a point also developed by 
Brubaker). He therefore includes two chapters on dias- 
poric politics, in addition to the and 
prospects of citizenship and nationality in a postimperial 
and multiracial Britain. The discussion is not only schol- 
arly but at times programmatic and is always informa- 
tive. 

Each of these books indicates the liveliness of citizen- 
ship in current | pele and scholarship. As Vogel and 
Moran note in their introduction, citizenship has argu- 
ably overtaken class, market, and even democracy as the 
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“strategic concept of political science” (p. x). Each of the 
books under review gives some clear indication of why 
this is so. 
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The Two Churches: Catholicism and Capitalism in the 
World System. By Michael L. Budde. Durham: Duke 
University Press, 1992. 172p. $29.95. 

Popular Voices in Latin American Catholicism. By 
Daniel H. Levine. Princeton: ‘Princeton University 
Press, 1992. 403p. $49.50 cloth, $18.95 paper. 

The Church and Politics in the Chilean Countryside. By 
Hannah W. Stewart-Gambino. Boulder: Westview 
Press, 1992. 200p. $49.95. 


Rethinking longstanding traditions of interpretation 
within mainstream social science, many recent efforts to 
understand the place of religion in the process of social 
and political development stress its role as an indepen- 
dent variable. Michael L. Budde, Daniel H. Levine, and 
Hannah W. Stewart-Gambino make it a point to distance 
themselves from reductionist views of religion, prefer- 
ring instead to emphasize the complex and unpredict- 
able character of religious phenomena and the potential 
autonomy that churches as strategic actors can enjo 
from surrounding social and cultural milieu. Ind 
each of these authors explores the notion that the 
oe Church in Third World contexts—Latin Amer- 

oan iiS primary situs—can play a major role in 
ates e interests of the poor and the marginal- 
ized. However, though all three of these works seek to 
analyze the role of the Catholic Church in the process of 
development, each does so from a very different per- 


spective. 

Hannah Stewart-Gambino oe her study of the 
Catholic Church on a sin, , Chile, and on a 
single issue dimension: the Chun licy in 
twentieth century. The author poses a at the 
outset of her work which forms the core problem she 
addresses: Why did the multiple Church efforts to orga- 
nize the Chilean working class before the 1960s ignore 
the try? And, relatedly, what best accounts for 
the ane Ch efforts to organize the 

try beginning in the 1960s? Stewart-Gambino 
suggests ait the Church’s changing per oa or is not 

derstood by changing doctrine or 

ah argues that the relatively weak religious cleavage 
that characterized twentieth century Chilean politics left 
the Church in a weak and uncertain political tion 
vis-a-vis other social and political actors (such as its 

foe, Ee Maot a. and drove the Church 
into the arms of the Conservative party, the stronghold 
of landholding elites. The Church had to pay a price for 
its alliance with the Conservatives: continued 
tion with landed oligarchs on the agrarian question. Not 
until the Church found a politically viable alternative to 
the Conservatives in the late 1950s in the reformist 
Christan Democrats did the Church dare to involve 
itself with the socially explosive issue of peasant mobi- 
lization. A key to Stewart-Gambino’s explanation for 
changing Church rural policy is that, in the absence of a 
strong religious cleavage and the concomitant enduring 
political loyalties, the Church was too weak to act on its 
own and was forced to exercise its influence through the 
Conservative party. 
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Stewart-Gambino’s focus on changing patterns of po- 
litical and social mobilization in the countryside repre- 
sents a most welcome shift in the literature on twentieth 
cen Chilean politics. For too long the field has 
underestimated the political importance of the rural 
sector, particularly egregious in e given the salience 
of the a question for the political system as a 
whole, and the Catholic Church in particular, during the 
1950s, 60s, and 70s. One of the chief contributions of this 
book is, therefore, its account of the bitter struggle 
among Church leaders over shifting strategic po 
aliances, and the related fundamental 
Church attitude concerning its socio-political role in ine 
countryside. The eventual explosion of Church-spon- 
sored institutional initiatives in the countryside in the 
late 1950s and 60s, and its reformist alliance with the 
Christian Democratic party, was the outcome of decades 
of battles between progressives and traditionalists 
within the Church. 

Stewart-Gambino is correct in posing the absence of 
Church social in the countryside as an anom- 
aly. Indeed, s haps does not go far enough. The 
Catholic Church was not alone in declaring the rural 
sector off-limits; centerist and leftist parties had acqui- 
esced in the exclusion of the peasantry from social 
legislation during the entire petidd of th of the popular front. 
As numerous works have shown (see the 
Colliers [1991]), the social and political incorporation of 
labor was almost en an urban phenomenon in 
Chile (as was the case in Brazil as well) until the 1960s. 
The puzzle posed by Stewart-Gambino, therefore, might 
very well be cast more broadly: Why was the peasantry 
in Chile systematically excluded from the gains achieved 
by urban labor in the first half of the twentieth century? 
The explanation, as Stewart-Gambino hints, rests some- 
where with the relative strength of the Chilean oligarchy 
and, until the late 1950s, the ongoing electoral successes 
of its principal political vehicle, the eas shally ne 

The author’s attempt to explain changing Church 
social policy in the ean countryside in terms of a 

“relatively weak religious cleavage and a d- 
ingly weak institutional identity runs into considerable 
trouble. One is left to wonder, “A weak cleavage relative 
to what?” The only comparison Stewart-Gambino brings 
to support her claim is the case of Colombia, notorious 
for its violent religious battles, its powerful Church, and 
its traditional two party system. Yet, because the polit- 
ical legacy of Chile’s religious cleavage may not pe 

or clear-cut as the most notorious case in all Latin 
America, it does not n follow that the cleavage 
in Chile was “weak.” Indeed, the critical impor- 
tance of the clerical-anticlerical cleavage in shaping Chil- 
ean politics over time, it would be difficult to find a 
stronger case within Latin America, with the single 
obvious of Colombia. By contrast to Stewart- 
Gambino’s thesis, there exists good reason to believe 

that Chile's. religious cleavage, and more importantly, 
the way that cleavage became politidzed in the nine- 
teenth century, endowed the political system with a 
strong and enduring religious cleavage well into the 
politics in 


twentieth century. 

From the inception of competitive Ades 
mid-nineteenth century Chile, the Church played a 
major role in structuring the party arena. Unfortunately, 
Stewart-Gambino’s account of “The Church and the 
origins of the Chilean pany a ,” the tite of her 
second chapter, fails to mention of the intimate 
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role Piye ri by the Church (and, , that of 
Santiago’s Valentin V eso) in the very 


creation of the fecal neces party in 1857. There 
is Als Heer agreement in the literature that the cleri- 
cal-anticlerical conflict was the defining political cleav- 
age of the nineteenth century, with all major parties 
deriving their identities along this continuum. In fact, 
Stewart-Gambino’s assertion that “the battles over cler- 
ical issues [in the nineteenth century] did not result in a 
cleavage that endured into the twentieth cen- 
tury as it did in many countries” (p. 15) is contradicted 
by the interesting narrative of her book. As she correctly 
notes, for the first half of the twentieth century, the 
clerical Conservatives continued to e themselves, 
and be perceived, as the of the Catholic Church 
and to enjoy the and ideological advantages 
that came with the turf. While it is true, as the author 
argues, that class became the predominant cleavage by 
the second decade of the twentieth century in Chile, it 
would be false to conclude from this that the religious 
cleavage, and oon political identitles and sub- 
cultures, simply be sae Rather, the political land- 
scape in post-1930 should be viewed in terms of 
two pping cleavage dimensions, with clasa cross- 
cutting religion and redefining (but not erasing) the 
earlier political arena. The initial crystallization of the 
system in Chile in the mid-nineteenth century left 
identifiable party legacies (for example within the cleri- 
cal Conservatives and anticlerical Radicals) that endured 
well into the twentieth. 

The author's assertion that, after official disestablish- 

ment in 1925, the Catholic Church “was relegated to the 
te sphere of Chileans’ lives” (p. 20) is again belied 
the storyline followed by the rest of the book. As the 
author quite ably shows, the Catholic Church pursued 
its interests very aggressively through the Conservative 
party, and after the 1950s, via its new political ally, the 
(Christians Democrats te thle weak and defensive Church 
the same one that forced an anticlerical Radical party 
president, Aguirre Cerda, to make concessions or face 
political gridlock? Is the intense conflict between Cath- 
olic progressives and traditionalists during the 1930s, 
40s, 50s, and 60s, a conflict culminating in a dramatic 
electoral face-off between two competing Catholic par- 
ties, best viewed in terms of an inert religious cleavage? 
Is the massive mobilizational effort in the countryside by 
Catholic activists, and the un ented electoral mar- 
gin achieved by the candidacy of Eduardo Frei in 1964, 
consistent with a relatively weak institutional Church? 
, how does a Church suffering from a “relatively 
iw doe of national influence or power” (p. 163) at 
the same time develop a network of local and national 
organizations to create a ive “umbrella” (p. 154) 
to consistently oppose the Pinochet dictatorship? All of 
these questions point to a more salient religious cleavage 
and a stronger institutional Church than Stewart- 
Gambino allows. 

Michael L. Budde complains that recent studies of 
Catholicism, like those of sof Stewart. Gantine and Levine, 
have been limited to natlon-based studies (p. 4). He 
argues that what is missing in the analysis of contem- 
porary Catholicism is an appreciation of the place of 
Catholicism as a transnational actor within the world 
capitalist system. Embracing Wallerstein’s world 
tems theory, with a dab of dependence literature, Budde 
posits “the existence of a single world economy, capi- 
talist in nature, originating in the sixteenth century and 
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by the current age encom g all areas of the world” 
(P. 4). Budde sets out to explore the Catholic Church in 

e “periphery” and the “core.” Unlike Stewart- 
Gambino or Levine, Budde makes no efforts to “produce 
a positivistic core of falsifiable or quantifiable generali- 
zations” (p. 3). Rather than original empirical work, 
Budde offers “transdiscip wanderings, covering a 
broad expanse of literature and research” (p. 3). 

At the start of his analysis, he notes a seemingly 
incontrovertible fact the Catholic Church is experienc- 
ing an historic giobal shift from a First World to an 
overwhelmingly Third World Church within the next 
decade. After g the major trends within the 
Catholic Church in both the core and the periphery, he 
draws two major conclusions. First, “the workings of 
the world capitalist economy and changes within the 
Catholic Church make it plausible to argue that world 
Catholicism (led by the Latin American and other Third 
World Churches) will continue to develop in anticapital- 
ist directions” (p. 3). This is necessarily so because of a 
multitude of structural and non-structural factors push- 
ing Third World Catholicism in an anticapitalist direc- 
tion. Inexorably increasing “proletarianization, margin- 
alization, and emmiseration” (p. 40) on the periphery, 
combined with the global proliferation of highly effec- 
tive, participatory, and ecclesially “tight” basic tian 
communities (CEBs), will eventually lead to 
solidarity of the Third World Church in opposition to the 
Church at the core. Second, “the Churches in core 
countries ( by the U.S. Catholic Church) are 

placed to respond in ecclesial solidarity to the 
anticapitalist critiques and challenges of their Third 
World coreligionists, who now com the majority of 
members worldwide in the Catholic Church” (p. 3). The 
Church of the First World, beneficiary of the systemic 
injustices of the workings of world capitalism, and 
hamstrung by a “loose” and undemanding ecclesiology, 
is oe in to confront the hard tru 
Budde argues that the future of worldwide Catholicism 
holds a colossal clash between the two Churches, pitting 
poor against rich. 

Though certainly provocative, Budde’s “transdisci- 
plinary wanderings” leave a number of unsettling ques- 
tions. One wonders about the theoretical j cation for 

on Latin American Catholicism as “archetypal 
of perlpheral-semiperipheral Catholicism in matters of 
political economy and ecclesiology” (p. 13). Familiarity 


with the fastest growing Catholic Church in the periph- 
ery, the relatively conservative Church in sub-Saharan 
Africa, or the Church in Southeast Asia (such as the 


Church in Bangladesh), suggests that Budde’s “arche- 
type” is not especially useful for understanding Cathol- 
icism in all peripheral contexts. As Daniel Levine’s work 
emphasizes time and again, it is an exaggeration—even 
in the most “liberationist’’ Churches in Latin America 
such as Brazil or Salvador—to suggest that basic Chris- 
tian communities and the option for the have 
become widespread pastoral practice throughout Third 
World Catholicism (p. 60). Membership in these “tight” 
ecclesial practices is almost always miniscule compared 
to those who remain within more traditional parish 
structures. Furthermore, again as Levine painstakingly 
documents, it is naive to state that “almost all CEBs 
emphasize egalitarian and democratic internal values 
and seek to apply the Gospel to their everyday reality” 
(p. 54). After reading Levine’s detailed study, one sus- 
pects that there are as many differences between na- 
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tional ecclesial approaches within the Third World (even 
between Latin American neighbors like Colombia and 
Venezuela) than there are between Churches of the First 
and the Third Worlds. For example, to simply assert that 
“the [Latin American] Church found itself in the un- 
usual position of opposing the military” (p. 13) during 
recent authoritarian experiences certainly does not de- 
scribe accurately the behavior of the contemporary Ar- 
gentine Church. 

Just as the Latin American Church serves as an 

for peripheral Catholicism, Budde asserts that 
the U.S. Catholic Church is an appropriate for 
Catholicism in the core. After the ecclesiolog- 
ical assumptions of five U.S. Catholic moral theologians, 
Budde arrives at the conclusion that the Catholic Church 
in the United States, and by extension, the entire First 
World Church, cannot possibly become critical enou, 
of capitalism to maintain religious solidarity with the 
ird World Church. It is simply too much to ask that 
mainstream theologians in rich countries come to see the 
systematic exploitation brought upon the world’s poor 
by their own country. Therefore, “the most likely sce- 
nario is serious class conflict within world Catholicism” 
(p. 133) between the nents of capitalism in the 
Third World Church, and its uncritical supporters in the 
core. te his insistence that “religious phenomena 
retain at least some spark of ind ence from thelr 
surrounding milieus” (p. 2), it seems that, in the end, 
the First and Third World Churches are incapable of 
overcoming their social and economic milleu. 

Daniel H. Levine’s work in some ways represents a 
methodological middle between the case study 
approach used by Stewart-Gambino and the more global 
analysis employed by Budde. Levine is very self-con- 
scious about building into his study variations of many 
kinds, both between and within nations, institutions, 
groups, and categories of individuals such as ee 
and city dwellers, men and women, laity and clergy. As 
Levine points out, “this comparative and multilevel 
structure allows for a more thorough exploration of the 
origins and pathways of change than would be possible 
with a focus on any single case or dimension of the 
process” (p. 25). Drawing on a vast store of primary and 
secondary data collected during three years of field work 
in peasant villages and urban neighborhoods in Colom- 
bia and Venezuela, Levine's study is an artfully crafted 
study of “popular voices in Latin American Catholi- 
cism.” By contrast to the approach taken by most studies 
on the Church, including those of Stewart-Gambino and 
Budde, Levine adopts a phenomenological perspective, 
allowing the poor to speak for themselves. “ 
pee have a central role to play, and their ideas are as 
vital to analysis and understanding as are the more 
easily documented positions of elites and formal institu- 
tiong” (p. 29). The reader thus is invited into the lives of 
ordinary people as they create groups, find leaders, and 
take initiatives, often apart from the Church hierarchy. 

Levine’s book is an extremely ambitious attempt to 
study religious change and cultural transformation in 
order to understand and explain changes in the religious 
expression of popular Ap BAROR in culture, and 
the potential impact these ges might have on asso- 
clational Hfe. He grounds the analysis of cultural change 
in evolving “linkages” between ideas, group structure 
and practice, class, and most especially, institutions. 
Institutional configurations become Geya important 
for his analysis because “popular voices find expression 
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in contexts shaped by institutions and their agents, and 
by the needs and understandings (derived from class, 
economic circumstance, gender, politics, and commu- 
nity tradition) that popular individuals and groups bring 
to their encounter with institutions” (p. 28). His analysis 
suggests that new forms of religious experience may 
eventually be related to “the development of a new 
vocabulary and structural basis for independent moral 
judgement and group solidarity” (p. 12). 

Levine’s analysis begins by carefully placing each of 
the two national Churches he focuses on, Colombia and 
Venezuela, in their respective social, political, economic 
and ecclesial contexts. He draws a relatively sharp 
contrast between the two cases, noting that, in Colom- 
bia, “hierarchy is the order of the day, with little 
legitimate place for popular mobilization or for the 
construction of democratic patterns within 
tions” (p. 91). By contrast, political norms that value 
equality and participation over hierarchy and subordi- 
nation have given both activism and independent orga- 
nization a legitimate place in Venezuelan national cul- 
ture. Levine argues with great subtlety that the 
predominant ideas of any culture become linked to 
structures and become the underpinnings of what is 
taken as routine, “the stuff of common sènse” (p. 92). If 
religion is to play a role in the enduring transformation 
of popular culture, then religion itself must change and 
become incorporated into the daily expectations that 
ordinary people bring to bear on decisions about legit 
mate priorities, commitments, and action (p. 133). 

After mapping the two national churches at the level 
of structure and organization, Levine moves to a lower 
level of analysis, tracing the “origins, pathways, and 
meanings of change through the eyes and with the 
worlds of those involved” (p. 129). Reminiscent of de 
Tocqueville, Levine interviews dozens of priests, sisters, 
pastoral agents and community members in 19 different 
neighborhoods and observes their pastoral interactions 
in order to uncover the construction of discourses and 
ways of living together that provide the foundations for 
views on judging right and wrong and the standards for 
weighing legitimate and effective leadership. In the 
smallest details of articulated attitudes and beliefs that 
Levine seeks to uncover the potential roots of a trans- 
formation of popular images of self and community, and 
the attendant reworking of views on basic issues Hke 
activism, passivity, hierarchy, and equalty (p. 179). 

Throughout his analysis, Levine avoids euphoric 
claims about the possibilities of transforming associa- 
tional Hfe through the experience of basic Christian 
communities. He wisely points out that popular groups 
tend to be consistently less radical and much less prone 
to utopian expectations than those who write about 
them (p. 365). But still, there is something genuinely 
new occurring in Latin American Catholicism, repre- 
sented by liberation theology and the spread of basic 
Christian communities. Where popular culture is nur- 
tured in these base communities, sustained cooperative 
action is more possible, and association becomes legiti- 
mate in religious terms. The development of a strong 
associational Hfe can provide the underpinnings for a 
truly independent civil society. And “the resulting shift 
of popular culture from resignation, fatalism, and silent 
powerlessness to equality, activism, organization, and 
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voice is a cultural and political change of major propor- 
tions” (p. 351). 


University of Notre Dame Tmorny R. ScuLty, C.S.C. 


The Radiant Past: Ideology and Reality in Hungary's 
Road to Capitalism. By Michael Burawoy and Janos 
Lukács. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992. 
174p. $24.95. 


In the aftermath of communism’s precipitous collapse 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, social scientists 
are rethinking their conceptions of state socialism and 
trying to construct theorles.to assess the region’s politi- 
cal and economic prospects. The Radiant Past is a unique 
and valuable contribution to this burgeoning literature. 
Coauthored by two sociologists, an American and a 
Hungarian, the book is a serles of theoretically sophis- 
ticated essays, written between 1963 and 1990, reflecting 
on the studies that Burawoy and Lukács conducted at 
two Hungarian factories, a machine-building plant and a 
steel works. Against all odds, Burawoy was able, as an 
Ameritan academic, to obtain permission to work as a 
radial drill operator for 2 months at Bánki, the machine- 
building division of a heavy vehicle manufacturer and 
then for 11 months as a furnaceman in the October 
Revolution Brigade of the Lenin Steel Works. At the 
same time, Lukács studied the management of the two 
enterprises. Later, as communism collapsed in Hun- 

, the two men’s roles were reversed, with Lukács 

ming one of Hungary's leading advocates of em- 
ployee stock ownership plans and Burawoy taking over 
as the nonpartictpant observer. 

As ethnography, The Radiant Past is a fascinating and 
engagingly written eyewitness report on proletarian Hfe 
in the waning years of goulash communism. It vividly 
portrays Hungary’s flourishing second economy, its 
wid d consumerism and alcoholism, its conserva- 
tive gender politics, and its more or less open cynicism 
about socialist elites. In its description of workers’ self- 
organization on the shop floor and their initiatives in the 
second economy, it serves as an interesting foil to Miklós 
Haraszti’s earlier and far grimmer t of Hungarian 
factory life, A Worker in a Worker's State (1977), which 
depicted an atomized and despotically controlled work- 
ing class. 

But while The Radiant Past focuses on Hungary, its 
theoretical framework is a comparative one, across dif- 
ferent state-socialist societies and between state social- 
ism and capitalism. It builds on Burawoy’s 1977 book 
ml ir gate g Consent, which reported on his work as a 
radial drill operator at Allied, an American machine 
factory. The Hungarian firm Bánki (dosely comparable 
to Allied in size, technology, and institutional position 
as a supplier to other divisions within a single enter- 
prise) confounded stereo of socialist industry by 
being considerably more ient at the shop-floor level 
than its American counterpart. And w Burawoy 
found that his American coworkers at Allied lacked a 
sense of class consciousness, Hungarian workers at 
Bánki and the Lenin Steel Works shared a strong sense 
of their exploitation by the triple socialist elite of man- 
agement, party, and union. Nevertheless, H 
workers were politically demobilized, unlike their Polish 
counterparts in the Solidarity movement. 

These observations form the basis of the book's two 
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central theoretical claims. The first uses the unexpected 
contrast between Allied and Bánki to criticize conven- 
tional models for comparing capitalist and state-socialist 
production relations. A finer-grained institutional anal- 
ysis is needed, Burawoy and Lukács contend, to under- 
stand what makes capitalist and state-socialist firms run 
efficiently or inefficiently. They argue that a firm’s effi- 
ciency ‘depends y on organizational hierarchies, 
not on property relations. A socialist firm, faced with 
shortages in state-allocated resources, may respond by 
granting workers more autonomy to adapt to changing 
supplies of raw materials, making production efficient at 
the microlevel. By contrast, a capitalist firm cushioned 
from market constraints (e.g., a division, like Allied of a 
large enterprise) may operate with all the inefficiencies 
of a stereotypical bureaucratic socialist factory, espe- 
cially given the environment of rigid union and manage- 
ment rules characteristic of some American industries. 
The model offered by Burawoy and Lukács expands on 
the “new institutional analysis” approach of Stark and 
Nee in the Economic Institutions of Socialism 
(1989) and on János Kornai’s analysis of state socialism 
in The Economics of Shortage (1980), provi a useful 
framework for assessing the economic political 
constraints, as well as the adaptive options that firms 
face in a variety of institutional contexts. 

The second major claim of The Radiant Past is an ironic 
twist on Marxist theories of class consciousness. Bura- 
woy and Lukdcs argue that it is state sodalism, not 
capitalism, that generates dissent among the working 
class. As a system in which an elite is clearly in charge of 
the allocation of resources, state socialism needs to 
legitimate itself by invoking socialist ideology. In the 
factory, this is done through what the authors call 
“rituals of socialist affirmation,” which have the effect of 
constantly calling attention to the gap between ideology 
and reality. Hence, while Burawoy had argued in his 
earlier book that capitalism “manufactures” consent, The 
Radiant Past argues that state socialism produces dissent. 
Workers in state socialism come to define themselves in 
relation to a common exploiter. Under certain condi- 
tions, such dissent can lead to political mobilization, 
though in Kádár's Hungary, haunted by memories of 
the 1956 Soviet invasion and with opportunities for 
individual advancement through the second economy, it 
led instead to political cynicism and individual oppor- 
tunism 


This argument about the.relationship between ideol- 
ogy and dissent in state socialism is intriguing, in part 
because it considers the nature of dissent among work- 
ers, a Se Oe ee ee 

loc. And while Burawoy and Lukács focus solely 
on workers, not on the party elites whose behavior was 
so crucial to the events of 1989, their t may have 
wider application in helping to explain how communism 
colla 80 quickly. 

The Radiant Past closes with an account of how Hun- 
gary’s privatization laws have enabled leading cadres to 
reestablish themselves as a capitalist elite, and with a 
discussion of a number of cases in which workers have 
built on the shop-floor organization of the socialist past 
to challenge the new elites of the capitalist future. While 
Burawoy and Lukács offer a valuable and sobering 
corrective to the free-market utopianism of many com- 
mentators on Eastern Europe, their most daring conclu- 
sions are also their least convincing; and the book ends 
with sweeping claims about the apocalyptic ills of capi- 
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talism and the radiant future of the socialist project that 
fit oddly with the subtler ents offered earlier. 
Capitalism is, indeed, unlikely to offer a radiant future to 
Burawoy’s former comrades at the Lenin Steel Works; 
and the Kádár era may well take on a nostalgic glow in 
their memories. But will these men and women embrace 
either the hodge-podge of Kádárism or genuine demo- 
cratic socialism as a radiant vision? After the events of 
1989, it is imprudent to call anything impossible. But The 
Radiant Past does not show how these are real possibil- 
ities. 

Despite my reservations about its grander conclu- 
sions, I found The Radiant Past to be a richly rewarding 
book, one that should interest political sclentists in a 
variety of subfields, from area specialists and compara- 
tivists to political economists, as well as those interested 
in Marxist and post-Marxist theory. 


Princeton University ELIZABETH Kiss 


Patriarch and Folk: The Emergence of Nicaragua, 1798- 
1858. By E. Bradford Burns. Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1992. 307p. $39.95. 

Elites and Democratic Consolidation in Latin America 
and Southern Europe. Edited by John Higley and 
Richard Gunther. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1992. 354p. $49.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


A historian and a political scientist may draw on the 
same material to write their books, but each enterprise 
has a different purpose. The political scientist alms to 
derive from his data general principles of human polit- 
ical behavior; the historian wishes to tell a story that 
reflects as closely as possible the most authentic sources 
of information. The historian’s story may, indeed, reflect 

les of human behavior; and he may point 
this out. But the principles are used to illuminate the 
facts, not the other way around. 

Bradford Burns’s account of Nicaragua during the 
early nineteenth century incidentally reveals that he is 
familiar with ecological determinism, clase analysis, and 
dependency theory; but general ideas figure in his 
narrative as more or less decorative clichés not taken 
seriously and certainly not examined at any depth (e.g. 
“the disintegration of round ” “the unification of the 
nation,” p. 70). Although author intends that his 
concepts of patriarchy and folk society should be taken 
seriously, a sociologist would probably make short work 
of them. Suffice it to say that on his own terms, Burns 
has written a good book, a colorful narrative that draws 
on an unusual set of sources (e.g., contemporary jour- 
nalism, foreign travelers’ accounts, diplomatic corre- 
sponami) that show how the struggle between Liber- 

and Conservatives merely gave respectability to what 
was in reality a rivalry between León and Granada that 
grew out of the differing commercial interests of the 
elites of the two cities. The in ton given the 
material contains no surprises, but there is no doubt that 
the book succeeds on its own terms. 

The 10 case studies contributed to the Higley and 
Gunther volume also contain narratives; but they are 

ted not for their own sake but to test a series of 
the editors’ hypotheses having to do with the impor- 
tance of a ent among elites for the successful 
consolidation of democratic régimes. It does not really 
matter that several of the authors reject all or part of the 
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hypotheses propounded or object to how the problem is 
conceptualized or the terms defined; the imposition of a 
theoretical framework forces them to ask and answer 
significant questions that give their narratives a general 

ce and make them contribute to the sum total 
of our knowledge. The theoretical framework laid down 
by the editors is actually very good, although (as they 
see themselves) it threatens always to become tautolog- 
ical. It is not clear to me, for example, who is elite and 
who is nonelite; and the fact that their conclusion 
classifies some states as “consolidated democracies” and 
others as “consolidating,” “possibly consolidating,” and 
even “possibly de-consolidating” (p. 325) suggests that 
the categories involved are a mite too fluid to serve as 
the foundation for a lasting theoretical structure. Never- 
theless, the book represents an important contribution. 

Normally, one deplores the unevenness of a set of 
contributions on a theme. I was rather taken aback by 
the high egies almost all of the contributions. The 
only one that ly fails is that by Peter M. Sanchez on 
the Dominican Republic. Sanchez misunderstands key 
elements of the story he tells, seriously underestimates 
the role of the United States, and mishandles composite 

c names. The criticisms that can be made of the 
other chapters do not rise much above the level of 
nit-picking, and there is much more to praise than to 
blame. 

Alan Knight's chapter on Mexico is a virtuoso display 
of insight, erudition, and sophistication, although per- 
haps too consciously so. Knight manages to get the 
extremely complex Mexican exactly right, 
though I think the editors are on solid to reprove 
his rejection of their category of “stable limited democ- 
racy” in favor of “inclusionary authoritarianism,” inas- 
much as the same traits are used to define the one as the 
other (pp. 338-39). Knight's chapter will be difficult to 
follow for those not familiar with the history of twenti- 
eth-century Mexico (nor do the misprints help). I 
learned a thing or two from it, despite having been-a 
close student of Mexican politics for 30 years. 

Maurizio Cotta has some difficulty applying the edi- 
tors’ schema to Italy, finding that the categories are 
somewhat too ambiguous, the hypothesis, too circular, 
to capture the nuances he finds in his careful political 
history. The late Charles Gillespie threads his way deftly 
among the factional maneuvers of Uruguayan politics, 
indicating aaa the importance of U.S. influence, the 
realism of the Communist party, and the shifts in the 
balance of power within the armed forces—though he 
did not clear up what has always puzzled me, namely, 
how a led progressive politician like Wilson Fer- 
reira Aldunate could become a leader of the Blanco 
party. There is unfortunately nothing new in Marcello 
Cavarozzi’s treatment of tina and Chile; tina 
is apparently the way it is use, well, it has always 
been that way. 

Henry Dietz and Tom Bruneau give solid accounts of 
Peruvian and Brazilian politics, respectively. Bruneau is 

tful but weights the reader down with an infinitely 
detailed blow-by-blow account of the transition process. 
The clarity and straightforwardness of Lawrence Gra- 
ham’s piece on Portugal make this the best by him 
I have seen, though I missed a discussion of the U.S. 
role, particularly the interesting story of how the Central 
Intelligence Agency came to back the Portuguese Social- 
ist pany. John Peeler’s chapter on Colombia, Venezuela, 
and Costa Rica is a fine analysis that makes good use of 
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the elite perspective, pointing out how the National 
Front in Colombia was deliberately designed to demo- 
bilize the masses. He is particularly interesting on the 
elitist implications of the combination of presidential 
system and proportional representation. 
Perhaps the best use of the model is that of Gunther 
himself in his chapter on Spain. His account of the 
of transition to democracy is outstanding for the 
solidity of his judgment and the sophistication of his 
perceptions. He is particularly insightful on the implica- 
tions of 'the negotiation strategies and framework 
adopted. I think he gets the causal relations just about 
right, even to the role of luck. I would only stress the 
attractiveness of the prospect of getting in on the unifi- 
cation of Europe, with all that that implied for economic 
growth and political opportunity, as a force concentrat- 
ing people’s minds. This is a very useful compendium 
for historians, as well as for political scientists. 
University of the Pacific 


MARTIN C. NEEDLER 


Political Change in Tatwan. Edited by Tun-jen Cheng 
and Stephan Haggard. Boulder: Lynne Rienner, 1992. 


269p. $35.00. 


If democracy is defined by competitive elections with 
a real possibility of changing ruling groups; then Tatwan 
is well on its way to g a democracy. In the 
December 1992 national legislative elections, the ruling 
party, the Kuomintang (KMT), polled a dismal 53% of 
the popular vote. Although it stil may contro! the 
commanding heights of the political system, the KMT is 
perilously close to losing its claim to be the majority 
party. The collection of essays edited by Tun-jen Cheng 
and Stephan Haggard sets forth to explain democratiza- 
tion in Taiwan. 

Written for a conference in 1989 and revised in early 
1991, the articles in this volume do not reflect significant 
political events in 1991 and 1992. The book does, ==- 
ever, provide excellent treatment of 1986-90, a period of 
steady movement away from authoritarianism and to- 
ward a genuinely democratic political practice. Edwin 
Winckler best sums up the time: “Taiwan had liberalized 
authoritarianism but not yet institutionalized democra- 
cy” (p. 221). 

The book is organized into 10 chapters, with a short 
forward by Samuel Huntington. Cheng and Haggard 
open with an overview of Taiwan’s political history 
intertwined with a discussion of theories of democrati- 
zation. They also place Taiwan’s transition from author- 
itarianizm in comparative e, contrasting it 
with Turkey, Mexico, Japan, and the East Asian newly 
industrializing countries. Hung-mao Tien follows with a 
general d on of political changes from 1986 to 
early 1991, reiterating his thesis (drawn out in his book, 
The Great Transition) that Taiwan is moving toward a 
“dominant-party system” reminiscent of Japan. In chap- 
ter 3, Hsin-huang Michael Hsiao, a leading Taiwan 
sociologist, surveys a number of social movements that 
emerged in the 1980s as instances of a “demanding civil 
society” interacting with a “soft authoritarian state.” 
The evolution of the KMT from an “authoritarian and 
exclusionary” party to a more “pragmatic and inclusion- 
ary” organization is discussed by Talwan political scien- 
tists Ping-lung Jiang and Wen-cheng Wu. They argue 
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that this experience confirms earlier theories of political 
change articulated by Huntington and Sartori. 
Constance ires Meany also discusses the role of 
the KMT but does so in the analytic categories and 
language of the more recent theorizing about transitions 
from authoritarianism of O’Donnell, Schmitter, and 
Whitehead, among others. Her carefully crafted chapter 
is somewhat pessimistic, drawing attention to the limits 
of democratization and the likelihood of a “hybrid 
regime,” neither fully democratic nor authoritarian, that 
may “persist for a protracted period.” Alexander Ya-li 
Lu provides a very good overview of the leading oppo- 
sition party, the Democratic Progressive party, echoing 
Tien’s suggestion that Ja is the image of Taiwan's 
political future. Voting jehavior is the focus of Fei-lung 
Luis contribution, chock-full of empirical data. Fu Hu 
and Yun-han Chu also analyze elections. Their multidi- 
mensional log-linear analysis yields new insights into 
T litical orientations of Fujianese and Hakka voters. 
J. Nathan considers the effect of Tatwan’s 
Se aa on its relations with mainland China, 
arguing that Beijing's terms for reunification are ill 
suited to the changing political realities on the other side 
of the Strait. Edwin A. Winckler concludes the volume 
with a stimulating essay that restates his oft-cited theme 
of the transition ” to “soft authoritarianism” 
but also tweaks the conventional wisdom on Taiwan 
politics in myriad ways, from the Leninist nature of the 
Party-state to the role of the military in politics. 


As this demonstrates, the book is eclectic, 
both in its ee ee and its specific topics. The 
cumulative however, is salutary. Instead of the 


artificial discipline of a singular theoretical framework, 
the authors explore a number of questions and consider 
various interpretations. The diffuse analytic pointilism 
yields a nuanced portrait of contemporary Taiwan poll- 
tics. 
Indeed, the volume would have benefited from even 
pete aren The range of theoretical 
eworks runs from modernization theory to the 
transitions from authoritarianism literature. Though 
some authors are fairly creative within these confines, 
intriguing questions are raised but not pursued. Chief 
among these is the issue of Taiwan’s political identity, 
which is very much a part of its contemporary politics 
and future prospects. Winckler has something to say on 
this topic, but there is much more to be done along these 
lines. If democracy is about a particular type of political 
identity, or identities, then Tatwan’s democratization 
has yet to be fully explored. 


Williams College GEORGE T. CRANE 


Conflict and Competition: The Latin American Church 
in a Changing Environment. Edited by Edward L. 
Cleary and Hannah Stewart-Gambino. Boulder: 
Lynne Rienner, 1992. 233p. $36.50 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


The edited-volume format, with contributions assess- 
ing circumstances in many countries, has become a 
mainstay in studies of the Latin American Church and 
politics. In this field, the multtple-contributor form 
serves to extend the ongoing discussion. A major new 
volume appears every few years as an update on devel- 
opments across the region or to assess important themes 


(e.g., popular religion, the progressive Church). 
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The present volume is the most recent entry of this 
sort. It is a useful and timely book, one well suited for 
advanced students and scholars. It carries forward the 
ongoing assessment of Christianity and political-eco- 
nomic matters through the late 1980s and early 1990s. 

The central themes that the authors track in diverse 
national circumstances are the phenomenon of religious 
competition (primarily Catholicism vs. Pentecostalism); 
the impact of the Vatican’s intraecclesial retrenchment 
and the changed socio-political environment of the 
region (newly returned “democracies,” neoliberal eco- 
nomic policies, reconstruction of political parties, inter- 
est groups, and the like). While not a unanimous posi- 
tion, most of these contributions would agree with 
Stewart-Gambino’s introductory assessment that these 

new challenges will probably lmit Latin American Ca- 
tholicism’s “ability to play such a prominent and pro- 
gressive role” in the region (p. 1). The limits and 
reversals of progressive Catholicism (typified by support 
for liberation theology and base communities) attract 
much attention throughout this volume. 

In addition to the useful introductory and concluding 
chapters (the former written by Stewart-Gambino, the 
latter by Cleary), the book features elght country-specific 
chapters (two on Brazil and one each on Chile, Peru, 
Venezuela, Nicaragua, Cuba, and Guatemala). None are 
second-rate, while a few, especially Jeffrey Klaiber’s 
contribution on Peru, are outstanding. 

In their chapter on Brazil, Thomas Bruneau and W. E. 
Hewitt continue to sound the demise of progresatve 
Catholicism in the country most iden P Ea 
theological, ecclesial, and social movement. 
that the Base Community movement, far from m being a 
viable, long-term form for religious and social 
mation, is, in fact, in stagnation and looks more like just 
another in a long line of Church-generated efforts to 
connect with its social environment (p. 58). 

Carol Ann Drogus, also writing about the base com- 
munities in Brazil, adds important insights into the role 
of women in those community groups and in other 
grass-roots movements. She argues convincingly that 
religious themes of liberation, ministry, and service to 
others are appropriated by women in distinctive and 
diverse ways. While her distinction between social- 
movement participation and electoral-activist participa- 
tion as one of less political versus more political is open 
to question, to her credit, she notes that not all Church 
actors accept the identification of politics as electoral- 
party activity (p. 66). That Church actors do not ap 
on party poHtics in significant ways is not, in i 
conclusive evidence that religious actors have little po- 
litical influence, once one broadens the definition y 
“political.” 

Klaiber’s contribution on Peru points to the persis- 
tence and structural bases of Ness ca Catholicism in 
that country ae es that is not to 
fade away in reseeable future (the Vatican and 
other pressures enera a His discussion of 
factors mitigating the effectiveness of the centralizing 
movement within the Church is careful and not over- 
stated. Klaiber’s evaluation of the Church’s role vis-a-vis 
Sendero Luminoso and the Peruvian military is valuable 
and benefits from his quarter-century of living and 
working in that country. 

The chapters by Froehle on Venezuela and Cleary on 
Guatemala bring fresh life to the somewhat sterile de- 
bates on Catholics versus Pentecostals in Latin America. 
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Froehle discusses the impact each tendency has had on 
the other and highlights how Catholic groups, with 
creative innovations in the areas of youth ministry, 
catechesis, and community building, have had consid- 
erable success meeting the Pentecostal challenge on the 
latter’s own turf. Cleary, examining the Protestant up- 
surge in Guatemala dispels the notion of a monolithic 
Pentecostal movement and simultaneously calls into 
question some versions of secularization theory. He 
suggests that Christianity, both Protestant and Catholic, 
is experiencing an upsurge in Guatemala as traditional 
Indian religions collapse ın the wake of the political, 
economic, and cultural upheavals in Guatemalan life. 

While all the contributions to this volume are worth- 
while additions to the literature, a few general reserva- 
tions must be recorded. The first concerns the level of 
analysis assumed as primary in these country-by-coun- 
try volumes, the present one included. Transnational 
factors—except for the Vatican—tend to be underplayed 
or ignored altogether in favor of nation-specific histo- 
ries, personalities, and events. Yet many of the funda- 
mental problems and limitations affecting all the 
churches of Latin America are themselves rooted in 
transnational phenomena (the debt crisis and subse- 
quent neoliberalism, the region’s militarism/state terror/ 
redemocratization processes), the slighting of which 
may exaggerate the differences between national expe- 
riences and options. While the question of how to inte- 
grate transnational and local processes and structures is 
difficult, it is not answered by privileging a priori the 
particular and national over the systemic and transna- 
tional. 


The second caution concerns an excessive focus on the 
hierarchy and its influence within Latin American Ca- 
tholicism. Among contributors to this volume, Bruneau 
and Hewitt are among those according greatest signifi- 
cance to hierarchical actions and changes as factors in 
the eclipse of radical Catholicism. When the assumption 
of hierarchical importance and/or effectiveness is relaxed 
even slightly (as in Klaiber’s chapter), the demise of 
progressive Catholicism becomes only one possible fu- 
ture trajectory rather than a foregone conclusion. The 
liberationist element in Latin American Catholicism may 
well be in irreversible decline, but it will take more than 


arguments based on the Vatican and national episcopal 
appointments to make the case. 
Auburn University MICHAEL L. BUDDE 


States or Markets? Neo-Liberalism and the Develop- 
ment Policy Debate. Edited by Christopher Colclough 
and James Manor. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1991. 359p. $69.00. 

The Market and the State: Studies in Interd ce. 
Edited by Michael Moran and Maurice Wright. New 

' York: St. Martin’s, 1991. 259p. $65.00. 


Anyone trying to portray states as generically effica- 
clous agents for ent of the human condition was 
an easy target for aspiring “neoliberal” theorists in the 
1970s and 1980s. Neoliberalism reunited neoclassical 
economic thinking and political analysis with devastat- 
ing effect. Elegant theorizing legitimated policy prescrip- 
tions aimed at restoring the market's dominant role in 
the regulation of human interchange. Myriad examples 
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of failed state intervention provided empirical reinforce- 
ment for both the theoretical and the political agenda. 

The rise of the “new political economy” is well-known 
history. More surprising is the apparent speed with 
which the neoliberal project has been intellectually un- 
dercut. If the authors of these two collections are to be 
believed, the neoliberal resurgence is running out of 
steam, and the new pohtical economy is aging rapidly. 

Two general propositions emerge from these collec- 
tions: (1) the empirical record of the past decade has 
failed to confirm neoliberal claims that increasing the 
sway of the market is unambiguously superior to state 
intervention as a means of achieving both growth and 
equity; (2) even if expansion of competitive markets is 
the atm, the state must be institutionally reinforced, not 
shrunk or dismantled. These are substantial proposi- 
tions and both books are well worth reading. 

The Colclough—Manor collection is the stronger of the 
two. Both the individual articles and the collection as a 
whole are more focused and therefore more convinang. 
The collection’s focus on Third World countries and the 
international regimes that affect their development de- 
fines a clear arena of debate with neoliberalism. 

Even independently of its debate with neoliberalism, 
this collection is a substantial contribution to scholarship 
on development. Theorists of development tend to 
gravitate toward analysis of successes with a further 
preference toward topics like trade, finance, and indus- 
trial production where “real” data are readily accessible. 
This collection has excellent pieces on trade (David 
Evans) and finance (Stephany Gnffith-Jones), but the 
weighting is toward neglected issues. Agricultural fail- 
ure gets more attention than industrial success; sub- 
Saharan Africa, than East Asia; and the provision of 
social services, than production of steel or autos. 

The paper by Mick Moore on irrigation is a model of 
what each essay tries to accomplish. First, Moore pre- 
sents a sophisticated review of the new political econ- 
omy or rational-choice approach to irrigation, an ap- 
proach that predictably stresses the importance of 
linking the provision of water to c fees. Moore 
then goes on to use the specific case of Taiwan to show 
that a complex combination of social networks and 
centralized bureaucracy, not fees, is what makes Tai- 
wan’s irrigation system “perhaps the most efficient in 
the world” (p. 292). 

Other papers have a similar flavor. None of them 
advocate a return to what Robert Chambers calls “neo- 
Fabianism,” a mode of analysis that ignores the likeli- 
hood of government failure. Each takes the neoliberal 
case seriously but shows that neoliberal ons do 
not live up to the claims of their advocates, while state 
involvement is often crucial to achieving even the ends 
sought by neoliberals. Lipton’s conclusion with regard 
to agriculture is typical. It is not just that evidence on the 
impact of combining “state compression” and “market 

n” in agriculture is “to date mostly neutral or 
negative” but that at least in agriculture, “risk and 
information are so structured that growing state involve- 
ment is a te” to the creation of competitive 
markets (pp. 27, 39). 

Colclough and Manor have succeeded admirably in 
demonstrating that it is time to move beyond neoliber- 
alism. What they have not done is yal ga a more 
powerful successor paradigm. Indeed, the authors’ 
shared concern with the practical problems of policy 
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implementation tends to lead them away from general 

paradi x 
Colclough sets the tone in the introduction when he 

argues that one of the principal problems with the new 

political economy is its Bilure to acknowledge that “each 

country circumstance is specific, requiring 

analysis before detailed prognoses can be offered.” 


Robert Chambers is more a e, for a 
“paradigm of reversals” that starts with the “ 
diverse and complicating” es of poor rural 


people themselves (p. 276). it is hard to 

the virtue of focusing on “field-level realities” (ibid.), an 
approach that hopes to replace neoliberalism’s role as 
the theoretical und for a full gamut of specific 
policies must itself present a clearly articulated set of 
general propositions with some claim to universal appli- 
cability. 

The absence of a successor to the aging “new political 
economy” is even more evident in the second of these 
collections, Moran and Wright's; but it suffers from a 

structural problem, as well. It originates in a 
one series commemorating the fortieth anniversary of 
the founding of the department of government at the 
University of Manchester. The scope of interests repre- 
sented in the series, while a credit to the department, 
makes it hard for the volume to deliver a coherent 
argument. Contributions range from philosophical en- 
gagements with classical political economy (Geras on 
Smith’s conception of property) to c case studies 
of industrial regulation (Humphreys on broadcasting). 
The individual chapters are too short to allow 
development of substantial research contributions. 
Some are quite successful as essays. (Paul Cammack’'s 
chapter on the Latin American state, for example, is a 
very nice synthetic overview of recent thinking.) But 
pulling an overall message out of the diversity is still a 


ge. 

In terms of its contribution to the debate with neolib- 
eralism, the high point of the volume is the editors’ 
heroic synthesis in the concluding chapter. Though not 
quite convincing as a summary of the chapters that have 
come before, the effort is fascinating in the degree to 
which its main points parallel those of the Colclough 
and Manor volume. According to Moran and Wright, 
one of the central conclusions of the Manchester semi- 
nars was that “market exchange depends on state pow- 
er” and “the ‘freer’ the econom omy, the more extensive 
and powerful the state has to be” (p. 243). Markets and 
states cannot be conceived as “opposed forms of social 
organization” but must be seen as symbiotically linked 
(p. 239). 

Taken as a whole, the Manchester lectures, like the 
Colclough and Manor articles, are clearly at odds with 
neoliberal efforts to make the contest between state 
allocation and market mechanisms the principal axis of 
analysis in political economy. Again like the Colclough 
and Manor articles, the Manchester lectures provide 
only vague clues as to what the theoretical and method- 
ological building blocks of a successor approach should 
be. Peter Hump invokes “the new institutional- 
ism” (pp. 200, 216); but having indicated his allegiance, 
he does not provide programmatic elaboration. Moran 
and Wright that the market transactions and 
behavior of firms should be seen as political processes 


oe bargaining and struggle. Yet they do not take 


eee of opening a debate with the contemporary 
arti economists like Oliver WilHamson, to say 
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nothing of showing how they would improve on such 
formulations. 

ite the failure of these collections to provide a 

a le successor to neoliberalism, they do provide a 

enticing hints as to what might be involved in such 


a project when it eventually does . First of all, 
ee ee ee n, involve a 
synthetic incorporation of some of the elements of 


neoliberaism. The Co aa Manor volume is 
clearest on this point because it engages neoliberalism 
most directly. Even the most critical authors take pains 
to point out that concepts like “rent seeking” must be 
permanently incorporated into the analysis of develop- 
ish even if neoliberalism’s exaggerated claims as to its 

are rejected. At the same time, any successor will 
eats be “institutionalist’” in the sense of focusing on 
the consequences of historically robust patterns of social 
ties and interactions, crucially reinforced by norms and 
culture, both in and out of formal organizations. Giving 
this institutionalist side more elegance and bite will be 
the real trick. 


University of California, Berkeley PETER EVANS 


Central Bank Strategy, Credibility, and Independence: 
Theory and Evidence. By Alex Cukierman. Cam- 
bridge: Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press, 
1992. 496p. $50.00. 


This is a contribution to the “new political economy,” 
that is, the application of economic methodology to 
political questions. It is also a contribution to classical 

political economy in that it examines the economics and 
sonar of monetary policy. e a Care 

k is, Why do central banks not simply provide 
enough money so as to make long-term tion zero? 
The first three-quarters of the book answer this question 
through a variety of game-theoretic models, while the 
last quarter of the book is an em analysis of the 
causes and ences of central bank independence. 

The models presented in the book have been formu- 
lated in the technical economics literature over the past 
decade. Some of the work presented here ib new; some 
is based on Cukierman’s professional writings; and 
some is based on the work of other scholars in the area 
(Alesina, Rogoff, and Tabellini, among others). These 
models deal with the problem of time inco 
credible commitment, and information in 


the making of monetary policy. All the models analyzed 
here are in the rational expectations frame- 


work, where surprise monetary policy can have 
any consequences on the real economy (employment 
and growth). 

The first section of the book ts a number of 
models that deal with the asa of time inconsistency. 
At any given moment, central bank can increase 
growth and decrease unemployment by a surprise in- 
crease in the money supply. This policy is suboptimal in 
the long run; but in the short run, the bank always has 
an incentive to engage in such manipulations. The 
models in the first section are all of this variety, with the 
central bank having a differing set of motives (increase 


employment, t revenue, deal with 
balance-of-payments ments dificulties, and smooth out inter- 
est rates). 


The larger, second section deals with newer models of 
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information asymmetry. The central bank has a variety 
of informational advantages, either in knowledge about 
the economy or, more interestingly, in knowledge of its 
own objectives. Private economic actors learn about the 
central bank, but this learning is both imperfect and 
time-consuming. These models all lead to excess infla- 
tion, because the central bank cannot simply announce 
that it is following an optimal policy and have all agents 
believe it is following that policy. 

As noted, w some of these models are newly 
presented here, the basic modeling approach in the book 
is well known to readers of the economics literature. 
Thus, the main gains from this book will come to those 
unfamiliar with the approach of the new political econ- 
omy to the study of monetary policy. Such readers will 
inevitably face a technical barrier in coming to under- 
stand the game-theoretic modeling. Cukierman does an 
excellent job in lowering those barriers, both providing 
good nontechnical introductions and following a strat- 
cng. Th of moving from simpler to more sophisticated mod- 

The book is thus very useful to those interested in 
tions of modern e theory. 
tukierman’s choice of models leaves out a number of 
models of monetary policy that would be of more 
interest to political scientists. He has only one short 
chapter Ga the e role of parties and elections, in which he 
presents the already well-known work of Alesina and 
Havrilesky. Cukierman does not consider the more 
overtly political models of Lohmann, Rogoff, or Waller 
(among others). This is not to criticize Cukierman, who 
is, after all, writing primarily for economists; but it does 
make this book less interesting for most political scien- 
tists. 

The final quarter of the book is completely different. It 
is a largely empirical examination of central bank inde- 
pendence (loosely Hed to the theoretic models devel- 
oped earlier). Unlike most empirical studies of central 
bank independence, which are limited to the developed 
nations, Cukierman studies 70 nations over the last 40 
years. Unlike previous studies, he combines the assess- 
ments of experts (gathered via anil ph with eg es 
and behavioral assessments of ind 
ais oll tee ceed ine ed wes a E 
reader far and away the richest source of information 
available on central independence in an impressive 
variety of countries. 

Cuklerman conducts a wide range of econometric 
analyses. The major question in this literature is whether 
independence leads to lower inflation. The finding here 
is mixed, with better results for the developed nations. 
The range of countries allows Cukierman to 
study some political determinants of bank indepen- 
dence. There is some indication that political stability 
leads to increased independence, although (as Cukier- 
man notes) the results explain only a portion of the 
variance in independence. 

In summary, political scientists most interested in the 
material of this book will probably be familiar with it 

the professional literature. The book provides 
an excellent introduction to a variety of modern game- 
theoretic models and can thus serve as an entry into this 
Haaren field. Political scientists will find the section on 

ie again interesting but will find that their 
appetites ve only been whetted by the analyses pre- 
NATHANIEL BECK 
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The Making of Social Movements in Latin America: 
Identity, Strategy, and Democracy. Edited by Arturo 
Escobar and Sonia E. Alvarez. Boulder: Westview, 
1992. 383p. $59.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. ‘ 


Study of the recent global wave of transitions to 
elected: civilian rule stressed the role of political parties. 
Now that the agenda is shifting to the for 
democratic consolidation, research questions about the 

rocess of tation broaden, and the relationships 
een political institutions and the rest of society 
become both more im t and more problematic. 
Along with the weakening of political parties in long- 
standing democracies, the challenge of consolidating 
fragile democracies has drawn researchers back to 
Tocqueville’s proposition that democratic ernance 
depends on the quality of associational life in civil 
society. This major collection d our understand- 
ing of the through which diverse societal groups 
in Latin America develop “collective identities” and 
engage in politics. The 18 essays reflect the editors’ 
anthropok bent, combining Escobar’s postmodern 
eat peer on the submerged social and 
networks from which movements emerge with 
ae creative political process approach to the inter- 
action among social movements, parties, and governing 
bureaucrats (see Alvarez’ Engendering Democracy in Bra- 
zil [1990]). The contributors range from senior scholars 
to graduate students fresh from cutting-edge field re- 
search, balanced between U.S. and Latin American 
research traditions. 

The editors challenge explanations of collective action 
that rely on either structural conditions or assumed 
interests, arguing, instead, that “culture mediates the 
movement from structural conditions to social and po- 
litical action” (p. 319). They offer a remarkably nuanced 
tales of the complex processes through which “‘col- 

e identities are constructed, contested and contin- 
ually negotiated” (ibid.). The collection tries to bridge 
the gap that has divided Aer Gunes and identity- 
oriented approaches. In the U.S. sociological tradition, 


the resource mobilization and political frame- 
works stress how existing groups deal with political 
elites and opportunities, while European-influenced 


post-Marxist approaches stress the process through 
which social groups become actors and try to define 
themselves autonomously. While most of the contribu- 
tors fall clearly into one camp or the other, the editora 
argue convincingly that the two approaches are, indeed, 
complementary. 

This volume represents an important rethinking of 
Latin American social movement research, which, in the 
1980s, often told us more about the analysts’ normative 
hopes than about the actual politics of the movements 
themselves. Most of the studies are well grounded 
empirically and offer fresh new case material that will 
further future theory building. Most focus on the why or 
the how of.social movements. Contributors show how 
Peruvian ts build their own local for the 
administration of justice (Starn) and: how Colombian 
indigenous peoples come to define and redefine their 
rights (Findjf). Others challenge conventional assump- 
tions about social movement autonomy from political 
parties in Mexico, Chile, and Uruguay (Hellman, Ben- 
nett, Schneider, and Canel). Cultural innovations enable 
Venezuelan ecologists to project themselves satel 
far out of proportion to their numbers (Garcia). The 
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study of low-income women’s movements in Ecuador 
shows how the boundary drawn in the literature be- 
tween “practical” and “strategic” gender interests 
breaks down in practice (Lind). Brazilian homosexual 
movements redraw the boundaries between public and 
private but become just as vulnerable to partisan conflict 
as are less clearly “new” social movements (MacRae). 
The rich history of Latin America’s decade of regionwide 
feminist conferences (“encounters”) offers one of the 
most evocative analyses of how political identities are 
socially constructed (Saporta, Sternbach, Navarro, 
Chu and Alvarez). Perhaps the most surprising 
findings show that grass-roots Christian base communi- 
ties in Brazil, widely seen as the associational web 
underlying the revitalization of civil society since mili- 
tary rule, reproduce many of the broader societal biases 
that inhibit tion by the most oppressed, such as 
iterates, b , and low-income women facing domes- 
tic violence (Burdick). As local government is opened up 
to new forms of participation and ener AER 
countries of the reglon, social movements face the - 
lenge of making the transition from contestation to 

roposition, as im Brazil (Cardoso). At the same time, 
ocal clvic movements increasingly attempt to form 
broader networks to increase their bargaining power, as 
in Colombia (Fals Borda). 

The volume shows that new, more pluralistic forms of 
interest aggregation are emerging and that while politi- 
cal parties are still able to transform or intervene in social 
movements, sometimes the parties are transformed by 
movements, as well. These important trends remained 


largely unexplored in theory, however. The volume‘s 
focus on the of social movements is both its 
strength and its w . We learn a great deal about 


what collective action means to particlpants but much 
less about participants’ impact on political systems. 


Massachusetts Institute of Techology JONATHAN Fox 


The Brazilian Workers’ ABC: Class Conflict and Alli- 
ances in Modern São Paulo. By John D. French. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1992. 
378p. $47.50 cloth, $18.95 paper. 

The Workers’ Party and Democratization in Brazil. By 

E. Keck. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1992. 315p. $35.00. 

Without Fear of Being Happy: Lula, the Workers’ Party 
and Brazil. By Emir Sader and Ken Silverstein. New 
York: Verso, 1991. 177p. $59.95 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


At last, we have solid analyses in English of the 
Workers’ party—the definitive study by Keck 
lus the overview by Emir Sader and Ken Silverstein. 


en before its candidate, Luis Ign’cio Lula da Silva— 
known simply as Lula—came within 6% of the 
1989 presidential elections, the emergence of the Work- 
ers’ was one of the more intriguing d ents 


of the’ 1980s. Keck’s point of departure is that the 
Workers’ party was one of the most anomalous things to 
grow out of the transitions to d in Brazil and 
the rest of Latin America in the 1980s. The Workers’ 
E ne BOCs gs Gis Wise Aa e tee 
munist and socialist parties were wilting Se at a 

trial polities or crumbling along with the Wall; it 
was ed by -sector groups (and some intel- 
lectuals) in a country where elites have always taken the 
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initiative in politics; it maintained party line and 
made programmatic electoral appeals in a political sys- 
tem dominated by parties that were loose, fluid group- 
ings of politicians who depended on personalism and 
clientelism; and it grew and consolidated itself organi- 
zationally in the context of a transition that weakened or 
arbi other es. How was this party possible? 
is the only political sclentist among the authors 
considered here; and her book is the only one to evalu- 
ate the history of the Workers’ party in light of broader 
concerns, such as Brazil’s transition to democracy and 
theoretical debates on working-class parties. Her expla- 
nation of the party’s develo t focuses on two sets of 
variables: contextual (m institutional and political) 
and organizational (internal struggles and decisions). 
Rather than assess these factors through a ol bart chro- 
nological account, Keck adroitly organizes the core 
ters by substantive recientes OPEET 
Workers’ party and the unions, state regulation, and 
elections. The inattentive reader may lose the narrative 
thread now and again, but the ytic payoff justifies 
the organization. More than most studies, Keck man- 
ages to distinguish the impacts of structure and agency, 
and the interaction between them. Along the way, she 
points out the flukes and unintended consequences that 
generally redounded to the party s benefit. For example, 
in 1985 it seemed that the “agents” had really misread 
the “structure” when the Workers’ party boycotted the 
cann college and denied their support to the popular 
pposition candidate. At the time, it seemed that the 
pany had sacrificed its future for a principle. A few years 
ter, once the new government had thoroughly discred- 
ited itself, the principled boycott started bringing posi- 
tive electoral returns. 

Why was the Workers’ party the major political victor 
of the past decade? Keck offers several answers. De- 
penne ne Pa the Workers’ party benefited 

its strong tles to labor unions, the ability of party 
leaders to learn from mistakes, Lula’s charisma, the 
heterogeneity of its supporters, the blunders of the elite 
establishment, and the indefinition of the party’s ideol- 
ogy. At times, these factors strengthened the Workers’ 
party; at other times, some of them weakened it. The 
paradox of the benefits of ideological indefinition is one 
of Keck’s aes insights and one with profound impli: 
cations for leftists and popular sectors worldwide. Partly 
by chance, the party al eat has always focused more 
on means than on The goal of the Workers’ party 
is radical democracy, rather than some socialist state or 
utopia. What radical democracy means varies from sit- 
uation to situation. But it se be this indefinition and 
openness that keeps the Workers Boks buoyant while 
leftist movements elsewhere floun 

One wishes, at times, that Keck had expanded the 
scope of her ting analysis and meticulous re- 
search. The of the et Pinel inaterial and interviews 
date from 1982-83. Keck was there at the creation and 
her eye-witness accounts capture the intense excite- 
ment, frustration, and confusion of the early years. 
However (as Keck herself notes in the preface), further 
research needs to be done on ent developments, 
such as the contribution of the Catholic Church, the 
growth of the party in rural areas, and the party's appeal 
to middle sectors. Keck could also have done more to 
spell out the implications of her study. If her heretofore | 
n bottom-up view is necessary for a full under- 7 
standing of the transition, how must we revise conven— - 
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tional interpretations of democratization? Moreover, 
Keck categorizes her study as one of historical institu- 
tlonalism yet does not fully assess its implications for 
broader debates in this approach. 

Overall, Keck’s is a wonderful book. The arguments 
are convincing, the prose, refreshingly clear. (Kecks 
experience as a journalist apparently limited her ability 
to write the contorted so common in the social 
sciences.) Keck focuses her analysis on the “foundation- 
al moment” of the Workers’ and the “indelible 
mark” it left. Her study will likely be foundational and 
indelible for subsequent scholarship on the Workers’ 


Without Fear of Being Happy (an awkward translation of 
the Workers’ party slogan in the 1989 presidential cam- 
paign) is an openly-partisan overview of the Workers’ 
party. For Sader and Silverstein, the Workers’ party 
represents “the most hopeful model for democratic 
socialism anywhere in South America”; and Lula “is 
certainly the most important labor leader in Brazil’s 
history” (pp. 4-5). The explanation for the rise of the 
Workers’ party lacks the nuance of Keck’s analysis. The 
underlying cause is the rapid increase in both economic 
growth and social inequality in the 1970s: “Brazil's 
notorious poverty offers fertile ground for the PI's 
growth” (p. 4). Beyond the “obvious” appeal of the 
party’s p , Lula and the Catholic Church are key 
elements of the explanation. However, if the Workers’ 

is unique in Latin America, where most countries 
ve notorious poverty, then the explanation for the rise 
of the Workers’ party must be due more to the kind of 
factors peculiar to Brazil that Keck analyzes. Later, the 
book stresses, (as does Keck) the amorphous ideology 
and the amalgam of social movements that characterize 
the Workers’ party. Unlike other leftist parties in Latin 
America that imported ideologies, defined their pro- 
grams narrowly, and went off to seek a social base, the 
Workers’ party began with a heterogeneous social base 
and moved fitfully to define a program (pp. 104-5). 

The partisan tone and lively prose (Silverstein is a 
journalist) make for an appetizing read, but the book is 
light upon digestion. Sader and Silverstein cover only a 
fraction of the sources Keck uses. Their references are 
mostly newspapers and magazines with a sprinkling of 
Workers’ party documents and scholarly books. (The 
five-page chapter on ideology has no citations at all.) 
Readers who more than a brief readable introduc- 
tion to the Wo ’ party will be disappointed. 

In contrast, French’s empirical coverage is vast and 
deep and ranges across interviews with labor leaders, 
local newspapers, police records, reports from U.S. 
consulates, and the extensive secondary literature pub- 
lished in Brazil. The Brazilian Workers’ ABC is a dense 
history of labor organization and politics in Brazil’s 
fourth largest industrial region, the suburbs of São Paulo 
known as the “ABC cities.” While the title might lead a 
political scientist to expect an analysis of the Workers’ 
a ae 

torian by training, the first half of the Twentieth 
Century is modern. 

Like other recent studies, French’s is concerned with 
the terms of labor incorporation. Labor incorporation is 
the period when industrial workers first gain institution- 
alized rights to in collectively in the industrial 
arena and to vote and form in the political realm. 
During the dictatorship of the Estado Novo, Get'lio 
Vargas granted workers the right to belong to unions 
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and to bargain collectively (though not to strike). After 
his ouster in 1945, Vi worked to incorporate work- 
ers politically into a pi party. 

A great deal has been written on labor incorporation 
in Brazil, and French takes it as his main goal to debunk 
what he calls the “corporatist consensus” in most schol- 
arship e por ua, and Brazilian labor. For French, 
scholars ed with this consensus argue that the state 
effectively controlled labor through corporatist legisla- 
tion, that labor leaders were more attuned to political 
and administrative superiors than their members, and 
that the populism of the 1950s “represented no break” 
with the prior subordination of labor (pp. 4-6). 

French offers, instead, a “new approach,” in which he 
demonstrates “the central importance of the clash of 
class interests between industrial workers and their 
employers” but at the same time argues that “the 
outcome of these struggles [is] determined .. . by the 
central importance of the workers’ alliances with other 
social classes, groups, and individuals” (pp. 15-16). 
What this conflict and alliance approach means does not 
become clear until later in the book. First, labor legisla- 
tion in the 1930s strengthened a weak Labor movement 
but did not give the state control of the new unions 
created under its protective wing (pp. 49-52). Later, “the 
dramatic entry of the urban working class into Brazilian 
political life” constituted “a radical break”; and popular 
support for Vargas became a “powerful current of work- 
ing-class self-assertion” (pp. 132, 139). French's main 
point is that populism and state incorporation ase 
ered the w g class: the glass was at least half- 

The book leaves some critical questions (some beyond 
the scope of the book) unanswered. The ABC region is 
crucial to any understanding of Brazilian labor, but how 
representative is it of Brazilian labor generally? Simi- 
larly, more comparisons to other countries would have 
helped determine just how full the glass was: Were 
workers in Brazil more autonomously than 
their counterparts in Chile, Argentina, or Peru? Many of 
those who seek to explain the weakness of Brazilian 
labor start with this kind of com n. It is important 
to remember that the glass is -full; but if it is much 
more than that, it becomes hard to explain subsequent 
developments. If labor in the 1950s is really so stron 
independent, and attuned to the rank-and-file, how do 
we understand labor's subsequent weakness and the 
emergence of new “authentic” union leaders in the 
1970s who rejected the old organizations, leaders, and 
parties? Such remaining questions notwithstanding, 
French’s book does a great service in reminding us that 
labor incorporation is not a simple top-down operation; 
that workers are a diverse group and their interests, 
socially constructed; and that Lula was not the first 
worker in the ABC to try to build strong unions and 
political practices that would really serve the interests of 
workers. 

Taken together, these three books greatly advance the 
discussion of working-class politics in Brazil. French 
offers deep background on the first attempts to repre- 
sent the new working class. Sader and Silverstein pro- 
vide a succinct, accessible introduction to the Workers’ 
party. Keck gives us the definitive account of its found- 
ing and formative years. As it gains strength in Brazil's 
latest political crises, these books become ever more 
essential reading. 


Princeton University BEN Ross SCHNEIDER 
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Rethinking the Third World: Contributions toward a 
New tion. Edited by R E. Galli. 
New York: Crane Russak, 1992. 198p. $49.50 cloth, 
$21.95 paper. 


This multi-authored volume reflects a profound con- 
cern regarding the relevance of the social sciences, both 
liberal and Marxist, to the explanation of contemporary 
socal hange in the Third Wald. This book was be 
with a ambitious goal: to create a new “intellec. 
tual agenda” by inviting authors from a variety of 
disciplines to “raise the most important questions that 
they believed needed to be asked or that were still 
unanswered with regard to social change and develop- 
ment.” (xi) The ultimate uct of this effort to rethink 
development is admi more modest, consisting of a 
collection of separate essays by each of five authors, 
with any rigorous attempt at synthesis put off for the 
future 


The topics selected appear as diverse as the disci- 
plines. Galli, drawing on her work in inter- 
national relations, critiques the inability of development 
theory to see rural producers as anything other than 
backward obstacles to change. Political scientist Lars 
Rudebeck ts a detailed analysis of recent experi- 
ences of Guinea-Bissau and Mozambique in his argu- 
ment linking democracy and development. pees 
K.P. Moseley analyzes the persistence of 

“primitive” peoples and the dilemmas and threats this 
poses for current notions of development. Frederick 
Weaver, an economist and historian, examines the 
changing dynamics of the process of industrialization in 
different epochs. And social psychologist Leonard 
Bloom attempts to reconceptualize and expand develop- 
mental psychology in a way that is more appropriate to 
the Third World. 

But although the essays vary widely in form, content, 
and approach, they do contain some implicit similarities. 
Perhaps most important, each in its own way critiques 
the presumed tendency of contemporary development 
theories of the right and the left to use macro-level, 
unilinear, ahistorical approaches which encourage ste- 
reotyping and oversimplHfication rather than careful 
analysis, often with very unfortunate consequences for 
the and the vulnerable. The authors are also 
sharply critical of the notion of historical necessity, and 
argue for the need for contemporary development the- 
ory to be “rethought,” to permit a more empathetic 
examination and appreciation of the dynamic and 
unique histories of the peoples of Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America. Not only this help to ensure good schol- 
arship, it is argued, but it will enable social science 
to play a part in facilitating a more humane develop- 
ment. 

Tied in with this argument is the idea that because 
development is not an inevitable process, there is the 

ity of variation and -choice. Weaver's historical 
analysis of industrialization focuses explicitly on this 
point, showing how societies do not simply retrace the 
trajectory of others, but in fact forge unique patterns 
based on the kinds of technology available and the state 
of social relations. But while choices exist regarding 
development oe this does not mean everyone has an 
equal say. Unfortunately, argues Galli, current develop- 
ment theory tends to be coopted by the political process, 
serving the interests of dominant political institutions 
rather than careful scholarship, with researchers unwit- 
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tingly carrying out the work of the powerful by provid- 
ing the justification for strengthening the state and 
marginalizing the rural producers. But in spite of such 
efforts to sweep away the so-called “primitives” as 
obstacles to development, their stubborn persistence 
against all odds leads Moseley to argue that they not 
only present a fundamental challenge to contemporary 
development theory, but may also offer practical solu- 
tions for the sustainable development of so-called ““mod- 
ern” societies. This theme that rethinking development 
theory may benefit the so-called developed nations as 
well as the Third World poor is also present in Bloom’s 
analysis, who argues that by broadening developmental 
psychology to embrace the needs and visions of the 
Third World, it may also become more humanistic and 
practical in industrialized nations. 

The above is only a sample of the variety of topics and 
themes presented by the various authors. But while the 
book is rich in ideas, it is still clearly a preliminary 
attempt at deconstructing development theory. Further- 
more, many of the arguments, while controversial, are 
not necessarily new; there are various bookshelves of 
literature on peasant resistance, populism, liberation 
theory, participatory management, and transforma- 
tional politics that raise many similar issues. Purther- 
more, some important themes, such as the implications 
of the end of the Cold War, the overwhelming pressure 
of environmental concerns, religious fundamentalism, 
and changes in production due to the new technologies 
of the communications revolution are either absent or 
only lightly addressed. Finally, while the book focuses 
on the Third World, the bulk of the references are to 
Africa, apparently reflecting the research interests of the 
contributors. But, as Galli notes, this book is not meant 
to provide a definitive answer. Its purpose is to focus 
more on kow to think, rather than what to think about the 
Third World, and she sees this as a way to stimulate 
readers to begin to work with others to formulate their 
own hypotheses. Seen in this Hight, this book does 
represent an interesting if uncompleted step towards 
that goal. 

American University STEVEN H. ARNOLD 
The Price of Health: Australian Governments and Med- 
ical Politics, 1910-1960. By James A. Gillespie. New 

York Cambridge University Press, 1991. 358p. $59.50. 
Paying for Medicare: The Politics of Reform. By David 

G. Smith. New York De Gruyter, 1992. 277p. $39.95 

cloth, $19.95 paper. 


With health care now planted firmly atop the Ameri- 
can domestic poy agenda and reform posals 
sprouting like delions, we obviously need to think 
hard about both the substance of innovation and the 
political context in which it occurs. And as we consider 
substance and context, we have to understand what has 
come before, both here and elsewhere. 

The two very different and quite good volumes exam- 
ined here provide helpful background of this sort, while 
at the same time contributing to ongoing political sclence 
discourse. In Paying for Medicare, David Smith traces two 
recent, major bouts of American reform: the e 
payment system for hospitals and the Medicare fee 
schedule for physicians. In The Price of Health, on the 
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other hand, James Gillespie spans several decades of 
health care debate and reform attempts in Australia, 
ending his chronicle in the early 1960s. What is most 
striking about these books taken together is that despite 
an array of differences, major thematic similarities 
emerge. Chief among these are (1) the enduring power 
of, and complexity among, providers and 
(2) the persistently thorny problems associated with 
both cost containment and access enhancement. 

Smith shows how the Fi pet payment system 
took root-—initially as an idea and then as a pro 
political soil that in an important respect might have 
seemed infertile. It was, after all, an intensively regula- 
tory mechanism proposed during the notably antiregu- 
latory administration of Ronald Reagan. Moreover, it 
im considerable uncertainty on a well. 
and widely distributed constituency accustomed to do- 
ing business differently. Yet an array of forces made 
innovation possible. These included committed agency 
leadership and technical skill, looming fiscal constraints, 
and the failure of earlier cost containment initiatives. 
Reform thus occurred in a context of “awareness in the 
hospital industry, as well as within the government, that 
fundamental changes would have to be made” (p. 235). 
Smith demonstrates how implementation required the 
government to ass a various hospital interests 
through a complex and continuing series of detailed 
policy adjustments. As in most realms of regulation, the 

label “hospital” turns out to apply to a wide 
variety of facilities , small, urban, , rural, 
religious, secular, tea ng) each with material stakes in 
quite conceptions of fairness on any given 
question. Similar”diversity among physicians likewise 
challenged the Medicare fee schedule; though it, too, 
eventually passed, steamrollered via the budget recon- 
ciliation process. 

Gillespie’s chronicle also turns heavily on provider 
preferences and strategies in ways that will ring familiar 
to American readers. The British Medical Association 
(BMA—it became the Australian Medical Association in 
1962) strove, over the years, to overwhelm competing 
health approaches (e.g., homeopathy, osteopathy, mid- 
wifery); to manage tensions between the general practi- 
tioners and specialists within its ranks; and to secure 
professional autonomy vis-a-vis a succession of national 
governments. Most significant is the trend toward gov- 
ernment-subsidized fee-for-service medicine and away 
from alternative financing arrangements (e.g., capita- 
tion) and the public health perspective. To anyone even 
lightly acquainted with, say, Paul Starr’s magisterial 
Saal Transformation of American Medicine (1982), all of 
this will sound hauntingly familiar. One crucial element 
of Gillespie's is sure to generate interest among 
political scientists, for he aggressively contests Ted Mar- 
mor's explanation for the politics of medical remunera- 
tion that physician political resources are paramount 
throughout Western nations. Gillespie argues that the 
“tenuous unity of the BMA during the conflict over 
national health insurance,” as well as the “complex 
mixture of fee-for-service and capitation practice in Aus- 
tralia and the marked differences in medical organiza- 
tion and remuneration between states” combine to make 
“Marmor’s notions of ‘ ce’ difficult to apply” 
(p. 168). At the very least, Gillespie is quite persuasive in 
proporne a complex and nuanced reading of Australian 

cal politics. g 
, both volumes provide a strong sense of vari- 
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ability in health politics. As Smith tells us, the political 
paths to the prospective payment system and to the 
Medicare fee schedule differed considerably. The former 
was crafted early in the first Reagan term, mainly inside 
the federal bureaucracy, with the enthusiastic backing of 
a health and human services (Richard Sch- 
weiker). The latter emerged much later, mainly through 
congressional initiative and in the wake of executive- 
branch deadlock. And unlike the new prospective pay- 
ment approach for hospitals, the notion of fee schedules 
was long familiar to, and accepted by, the physician 
community. As Smith notes, it was largely in scope, 
rather than concept, that the fee schedule reform broke 
new policy ground (p. 127). The idea of diagnosis- 
related groups on which the prospective payment sys- 
tem hinged proved ultimately unappealing in the phy- 
sician context on both technical and political grounds. 
There was no hard data to build on and too much 
apparent risk for both physicians and patients. In the 
Gillespie account, on the other hand, an American 
reader must be struck by a state-level variation in modes 
of practice and in physician ideology that may not find 
ready parallels ın the United States. Perhaps the most 
interesting variation of all is Australia’s unwillingness to 
emulate Britain’s National Health Service. 

A great attraction—and co nding pitfall—of both 
books (particularly the Smith volume) lies in their atten- 
tion to detail. The Smith book is good medicine (if not a 
final cure) for anyone naive enough to believe that 
health care reform in the United States would be if 
only we would focus our wandering litde minds on it. 
Smith's account of policymakers grappling with uncer- 
tain policy impacts, the need to create desirable provider 
incentives, and the fear of creating overt losses well 
conveys the flavor of difficult, high-stakes governance. 
One may profitably approach Paying for Medicare to learn 
some important nuts-and-bolts of health care policy or, 
more generally, for two instructive case studies in policy 
innovation and implementation. But be warned: this is 
not a book for the distracted or casual reader or for the 
undergraduate making initial acquaintance with the 
PT poa The amount of dry technical detail un- 

ły served up is substantial and perhaps daunting 
(though a clear introductory chapter on the policy envi- 
ronment and a glossary are most helpful). Gillespie’s 
account is much less burdened in this way but covers far 
more ground and displays, of course, a cast of players 
that will be almost completely unfamilar to all but 
unusually well informed American readers. 

In the end, the primary lesson of both books undoubt- 
edly Hes in the widespread and enduring political diffi- 
culty of health care policymaking. In the United 
States and Australia, the subject has over time spawned 
a vast assortment of proposals, some comprehensive in 
nature and some incremental. Near the end, Smith 
admits that despite all the technical and poHtical 
ingenuity underlaying them, the e payment 
system and Medicare fee schedule indicate persistent 
institutional weakness, rather then strength. Both re- 
forms continue the “national so gat Ee for resolving 
difficulty with some variety of problem-solving that 
avoids conflict and makes too little of remote conse- 
quences” (p. 233). That predilection shows little sign 
of abeling: 
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Bargaining for Change: Union Politics in North Amer- 
ica and Europe. Edited by Miriam Golden and Jonas 
Pontusson. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992. 
344p. $49.95 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


This collection of eight comparative studies dwells 
largely on union “fragmentation,” brought on mainly by 
economic change, recession, restructuring, and new 
technologies. The fragmentations cited include the de- 
centralization of union bargaining from national to local 
levels, a change noted in a growing body of studies, but 
also a less recognized fragmentation often involving 
rising conflicts among and within unions as they com- 

or diverge in their responses to market changes. 
eral articles also elaborate on the nature and ade- 


ary of union strategies adopted in response to 


Political scientists, the editors say, tend to treat unions 
as unitary actors—as did the influential two volumes 
based on the Harvard Center for European Studies 
research (Peter Lange et al., Unions, Change and Crisis 
[1982]; and Peter Gourevitch et al., Unions and Economic 
Crisis [1984]}—while the present volume shifts to a 
neglected focus on the fragmenting parts of the whole 
and to the crisis of national unions and confederal peak 
organizations such as the AFL-CIO. 

While the Harvard studies found a belief among union 
officials that continued union success required only 
modification of usual practices, the present volume, 
Pontusson writes, offers “a different picture, one of 
unions very much on the defensive, divided among 


themselves, and la a tic response to 
far-reaching changes in their political-economic environ- 
ment” (p. 2). 


The volume divides into three parts: national confed- 
erations and wage coordination, industrial unions and 
sectoral change, and local unions and es at the 
firm level. These parts often overlap and, like many 
edited volumes, do not always pursue wholly coherent 
and integrated themes. Yet, all the articles and editorial 
comments offer rich treasures of facts, analysis and 
provocative ideas. Indeed, some of the ideas and ques- 
tions they raise provoke even further questions in the 
reader’s mind. 

Question one: Is “fragmentation” always the best 
word to describe the various changes the book dis- 
cusses? (““Fragment” synonyms: “scraps,” “leavings,” 
“remnants.”) The whipsawing of local unions that force 
concessionary bidding against one another to forstall 
plant dosings is an obvious case of damaging fragmen- 
tation. Some functions being passed to local levels are 
clearly divistve and bad for unions and workers, but 
some are clearly good—training for instance, and labor- 
controlled worker participation. Indeed, some observers 
may need to reconcile a militantly rank-and-file position 
with, for example, an un opposition to union- 
monitored employee invoivement by rank-and-filers. 

And where is the evidence that the growth of “good” 
local powers has inflicted serious injury on national 
unions or peak confederations? As evidence of “good” 
results, Kathleen Thelen describes a growing rapport 


between the werful national German union, I.G. 
Metall, and the plant-based Works Councils whose 
powers and ini 


jurisdictions are sare 
rapport that is strengthening both national and local 


F Wher 
ere is the convinang evidence that conflict within 


labor is bound to inflict serious damage? The Canadian 
secession from the UAW, mainly over concessions, may 
have been damaging, but Charlotte Yates’ piece on the 
subject does not make that claim. Similarly, Peter Swen- 
son’s discussion of conflict between private and public 
sector unions in Sweden and Germany ends with the 
puzzling claim that “labor turns apparent organizational 
adversity into political advantage. Though it divides 
labor, the crisis of the welfare state is not necessarily a 
crisis for social democracy” (p. 76). 

Question two: Do unions indeed lack a “coherent 
programmatic response to far reaching changes in their 
political-economic environment,” as an editor con- 
cludes? If so, where is the evidence, and what would 
better union responses look like? 

Question three: Is there a crisis only of labor or is there 
a crisis of capitalism as well, on which the labor crisis to 
some large extent depends? “There are reasons to doubt 
the long-term viability of the world economic boom of 
the second half of the 1980s,” an editor writes, “but to 
claim that capitalism is in crisis today seems counterin- 
tuitive” (p. 2). Time and change overtake the printed 
word all too quickly, and today we might find a spread- 
ing scepticism about the future intactness of capitalism 
as we know it now. As for labor’s crisis, in the United 
States we may yet see, as we did in FDR’s time, how a 
new and perhaps labor-leaning administration can, al- 
most by the flick of a wrist, lighten the government/ 
employer imposed burden on union growth and 
strength. 

Question four: How do employers and their surro- 
gates in government figure in the labor crisis this volume 
discusses? It is “only in the United States,” Pontusson 
writes, that the “employer offensive of the 1980s has 
involved a direct and sustained attempt to eliminate 
unions altogether—and, in the United States, this part of 
the employer offensive actually predates the current 
period of economic restructuring” (p. 2). As seen most 
emphatically in the United States, the role of employers 
is relevant to most questions asked about the labor crisis. 
That role needs to be addressed and made more explicit. 
New York University 
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Radicalism and Social Change in Jamaica, 1960-1972.By 
Obika Gray. Knoxville: University of Tennessee Press, 
1991. 289p. $42.50 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


As the title implies, this book covers the development 
of radical social movements and thought in Jamaica 
during the first decade of independence. In this period, 
the Jamaica Labour party (JLP) government continued 
the dependent development policies of the previous 
decade, which relied on foreign investment to produce 

but failed to produce jobs. Thus, the growing 
wealth of the upper classes was accom by grow- 
ing unemployment and poverty in the lower classes. As 
earlier works (above all, Terry Lacey’s Violence and Poli- 
tics in Jamaica, 1960-1970 [1977]) have shown, this pro- 
duced discontent and violent protest—the Chinese riots 
of 1965, the West Kingston war of 1966, and the Rodney 
riots of 1968—in the ton ghetto. It also produced a 
reaction among the in tsia that led to the devel- 
opment of black power ideologies, the promotion of 
African and Afro-Caribbean culture, the Caribbean 
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school of dependency economics, and Jamaican Marx- 
ism. As these radical responses to the contradictions of 
dependent development gained momentum, the JLP 
government responded, in turn, with repressive mea- 
sures: police repression in the ghetto, introduction of 
flogging and long sentences for lower-class crime, with- 
drawing passports of domestic radicals, denying visas to 
foreign radicals, banning songs with critical messages, 
and censorship of publications. However, since escala- 
tion to Latin American-style military authoritarianism 
was out of the question in Jamaica, the government’s 
actions only served to decrease its legitimacy and further 
fuel the radical movements. 

Gray’s book is the definitive analysis of these events, 
replacing Lacey's work, which focused narrowly on 
political violence. As such, it 1s also essential for under- 
standing the social origins of the democratic socialist 
experiment of Michael Manley’s People’s National party 
(PNP) government of 1972-80. Gray begins by tracing 
the development of movements among the Kingston 
ghetto-dwellers such as Rastafari and the “rude boys,” 
then moves on to the two most important early 1960s 
radical political organizations, the Unemployed Workers 
Cound and the Young Socialist League (YSL). He 
moves on to an analysis of the later movements and 
organizations: the development of black power thought 
and Walter Rodney’s role in it, the Abeng newspaper 
group, the independent trade unions, and the develop- 
ment of the New World Group, the intellectual forerun- 
ners to the Caribbean dependency school. In developing 
his argument, Gray draws on diverse pri sources: 
daily newspaper accounts, archives of the YSL, all issues 
of the New World Quarterly and Abeng for the life of their 
publication, and a small number of interviews. 

Gray's thesis is that though the radical movements of 
the 1960s could not capture state power, they nonethe- 
less had great influence on the political development of 
Jamaica by (1) changing the terms of the political debate 
and (2) directly influencing PNP policy in the 1970s due 
to their influence on Manley and their direct participa- 
tion in the PNP both as a party organization and as a 
government. One sees the influence of the cultural 
nationalism and African identity in the political style of 
the PNP and in the shift in culture promoted not only by 
the t and governmental media but also by 
other establishment organizations. The critique of de- 
pendent development and the JLP government's author- 
itarian tendencies advanced by the radical political orga- 
nizations of the 1960s also influenced the terms of the 
debate and formed one point of departure for the PNP 
government's policies of the 1970s. The influence of the 
activists of the period can be seen, among other things, 
in the continuity of the personnel of the 1960s activists 
and the 1970s left inside and outside of the PNP. For 
instance, Hugh Small, president of the YSL in the 1960s, 
as a ininister tn Manley's second term. D. K. Duncan, 
Abeng activist, was general secretary of the PNP during 
most of the 1970s and briefly a minister d the 
second term. Norman Girvan, chairman of the New 
World Group in 1967-68, became, along with George 
Beckford, the leading theonst of the Caribbean d - 
dency school and was chief technical director of the 
National Planning Agency during the PNP’s second 
term. As Gray points out, this was a matter of influence 
on PNP policy, not dominance over it. The Left was 
always a minority within the party and government. 

I consciously chose to label Gray’s account of the 1960s 
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radicalism in Jamaica an “analysis,” rather than a history 
because he goes beyond a recounting of events. He 
adopts a class analytic frame but not one in which racial 
conflict and racial mobilization is reduced to clase. His 
view of ideology and culture is Gramscian; thus, the 
struggle between social and political groups is a struggle 
for terrain in civil society. While asserting the possibilty 
of mass organization’s affecting social change, Gray is 
also acutely aware of the constraints that domestic and 
international structures place on the process of transfor- 
mation. Indeed, at the end of the book, he argues that 
even at the height of its influence and political maturity, 
the Jamaican Left was too voluntarist, underestimating 
how far such structures limited what could be achieved. 

The book does have its limitations. The failure to trace 
the evolution of the New World Group forward to the 
development of Caribbean dependency economics is 
perplexing, since, arguably, that was the single most 
sophisticated and influential body of critical thought to 
emerge from the 1960-72 period. The author also surely 
missed a mass of relevant material by limiting himself to 
five interviews, when almost all of the that 
appear in the book were altve when the field research 
was carried out. Finally, I believe that the book would 
have benefited from an explicit theoretical discussion of 
the state and state policy in dependent capitalist democ- 
racies, given that the author clearly accepts neither the 
established Leninist orthodoxy nor its pluralist counter- 
part. However, these minor criticisms are not meant to 
detract from Gray’s accomplishment: He has produced a 
work that Caribbean scholars will rely on for some time 
to come. 


University of North Carolina, 
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An Institutional Theory of Communist : De- 
sign, Function, and Breakdown. By Antoni Z. Kamin- 
ski. San Francisco: Institute for Contemporary Stud- 
ies, 1992. 414p. $29.95 cloth, $15.95 paper. 

Reinventing Politics: Eastern Europe from Stalin to 
Havel. By Vladimir Tismaneanu. New York: Free 
Press, 1992. 312p. $22.95. 


These two books have rather different concerns and 
foci. Kaminski sets his sights clearly on the institutional 
components of the communist social order, examining 
their points of emphasis, oversights, and consequences. 
This task inevitably entails a reconsideration of the 
theoretical underpinnings of communism, starting with 
the works of Lenin. Indeed, two of the book’s 16 
chapters are devoted to Lenin. 

After elaborating on the role of factions and “interest 
groups” in the communist system, Kaminski argues that 
succession crises functioned as error-correcting mecha- 
nisms, in which some limited degree of learning from 
past problems was allowed to impinge on the system. 
But because this learning was limited to the less certain 
and most transient periods, it was unable to save the 
communist system from a disintegration that Kaminski 
sees as sown into the very fabric of the communist 
system, quite apart from any effort by a political op 
sition. Kaminski ends his book with a suggestion that 
the East European countries may be able to stanhze 
their new systems and achieve a modicum of prosperity, 
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given credits from the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund. 

On the face of it, one could say that Tismaneanu’s 
book also examines the forces and factors that led to the 
ultimate disintegration of the communist system 
(though his focus is more narrowly confined to Eastern 
Europe, above all, to the Polish, Czechoslovak, Hungar- 
ian, and Romanian cases); and, like Kaminski, Tisma- 
neanu argues that the roots of the precipitous collapse of 
the East European communist systems in 1989 lay within 
these states themselves. But beyond this general com- 
parability, the two volumes diverge considerably, begin- 
ning with the fact that Tismaneanu considers the polit- 
ical opposition to have been of primary political 
importance in the final collapse of the communist sys- 
tem, while Kaminski would see the opposition at most 
as an inevitable symptom of the inevitable collapse of 
communism. What Tismaneanu has produced is less an 
examination of the institutional premises of communism 
in general (Kaminski’s focus) than a narrative account of 
political dissent in Eastern Europe from 1945 to the 
present. Well over half of the book is focused on the 
1980s; and as a whole, the book is more interested in 
people and ideas (especially those of the opposition) 
than in events and policies and the consequences of 
policies. I find myself tempted to say that this is the kind 
of political history that a philosopher might write. 

That said, it would be a mistake to construe Tisma- 
neanu’s book as anything like a history of Eastern 
Europe since the war. Despite its rather general title, it is 
more specifically a record of the sundry efforts by the 
democrahc opposition in Eastern Europe “to discover a 
way out of the stalemate created by the post-totalitarian 
order’—Tismaneanu’s term for post-Stalin communism 
(p. 130). For Tismaneanu, the contest between the 
opposition and the communist order was a clash be- 
tween good and evil, light and darkness. Of commu- 
nism, Tismaneanu writes, “The whole ideology was 
nothing but a rhetorical mirage, a semantic usurpation” 
(p. 196). Yet communism did have its appeals, and we 
would be excessively self-congratulatory not to concede 
that. Forgotten by Tismaneanu are (1) communism’s 
mixed efforts to advance the social and political position 
of women (which may be contrasted with the unambig- 
uous and unmixed efforts by conservative forces in 
postcommunist Eastern Europe (especially the Catholic 
Church) to restrict women’s rights and push them out of 
politics; (2) communism’s commitment to hold ethnic 
and religious chauvinism in check (a commitment strik- 
ingly lacking in most of postcommunist Eastern Europe); 
(3) the positive role played by communism in 
up the huge landed estates held by private individuals 
and churches (estates that are being restored, to some 
extent, in Eastern Europe); and (4) communism’s mixed 
success in reducing the gap between the wages of the 
managerial and working classes (a gap now widening 
with breathtaking speed throughout the region). Com- 
munism was a seriously flawed system but is being 
replaced in Eastern Europe not by emanations of good- 
ness and light but by seriously flawed systems with 
different flaws. Of these flaws, the most grievous. is 

the insensitive refusal to accord women equal 
dignity and status. 
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Marxism and the City. By Ira Katznelson. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992. 320p. $39.95. 


In this contribution to the series of Mardst Introduc- 
tions published by Oxford University Press, Ira Katznel- 
son analyzes what urbanists can learn from Marxism 
and also considers how Marxist theory can be enriched 
by ae ak aaa attention to cities. It is an extraordi- 

k, which can hardly be summarized in a 
id aie all that can be done is to mention some of 
the directions that Katznelson’s analysis takes. 

In asking what urbanists can learn from Marxist the- 
ory, Katznelson looks at ’ depiction of Manchester 
in The Condition of the Working Class in England as the 
chief account of urban phenomena by one of the 
founders of Marxism. According to Katznelson, 
anal of the spatial patterns and residential of 
wo: in Manchester, more than any other writing by 
Marxists ancient or modern, illuminates the process of 


forming a distinctive and politi self-conscious work- 
ing class, a class “in i itself.” But pa 
Katznelson finds much of value in Engels’ study, 


asserts that like the work of later Mandsts it is too quick 
to regard material deprivation and residential concentra- 
tion as sufficdent conditions for the development of 
revolutionary consciousness among workers. He ob- 
serves that the poverty and spatial distribution of the 
working classes in American cities were similar to those 
of their cousins in the cities of Great Britain and conti- 
nental Europe, yet with very different political conse- 
quences. Class-based organizations were considerably 
more likely to win the support of workers in residential 
neighborhoods and factories in European cities than in 
American ones, a difference that can largely be ex- 
plained by the differing histories of suffrage extension in 
Europe and the United States. 

Among the contemporary Marxists whose work 
Katznelson reviews, he identifies Henri Lefebvre, Man- 
uel Castells, and David Harvey as those who have made 
the most significant contributions to urban studies and 
he discusses thelr writings in detail. He criticizes 
Harvey's work in particular for its “closed” Marxism— 
its failure to identify the mechanisms connecting struc- 
ee ee ee 

role that cities played in the formation of 
the working class 


This leads to Katznelson’s point that Mandam can be 
enriched by “bringing the state back in” to its analysis of 
urban phenomena and the epochal transition from feu- 
dalism to capitalism. Katznelson argues that this transi- 
tion involved the decoupling of property and sover- 
eignty, and that cities played a central role in this 
process by concentrating the resources upon which the 
construction of absolutist states depended. At the same 
time, the development of the European urban system in 
the early modern era was a consequence of the construc- 
tion of absolutist states. Thus ma ee cities in the periph- 
eral areas of Europe (e.g. Madrid and Vienna) were the 

“coercion-intenstve” capitals of enormous empires, as 
Charles Tilly has characterized them; major cities in the 
European core (e.g. Milan and Amsterdam) were “‘cap- 
ital-intensive” trading centers; and the largest cities of all 
(London and Paris) were centers for the deployment of 
both coercion and capital. 

Ira Katznelson’s Marxism and the City not only is a 
major work of urban politics and urban history but also 
makes significant contributions to comparative politics. 
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The book argues that the separation of workplaces and 
residential neighborhoods in nineteenth century cities 
had a greater impact upon politics in the United States 
than in Great Britain or continental Europe because the 
early extension of the suffrage in the U.S. mobilized 
citizens in their places of residence and thus organized 
into politics the worlds workers built in their urban 
neighborhoods. The significant differentiation of urban 
neighborhoods thereby became ecially relevant to 
politics in the United States, thus h to explain why 
the class struggle Marxists advocated was even less 
common in America than in Europe. 
Cornell University 


MARTIN SHEFTER 


The Charismatic Bond: Political Behavior in Time of 
Crisis. By Do 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1991. 187p. $29.95. 
This book constitutes an important effort to develop a 

framework for studying charisma that has cross-cultural 

applicability. In it, Madsen and Snow have charted a 

new course for the study of political leadership. It is a 

brave book in that the authors not only adopt and 

extend a major concept in historical political sociology, 
but deign to establish rules of evidence to examine it in 

a discrete and important case—Peronist Argentina. The 

authors are studious of brevi e distillation of the 

relevant literature is apt and lean; the relationships 
between proposition and evidence are tightly reasoned; 
the analysis evinces “eae and originality. 

The authors submit that charismatic leadership occurs 
in the context of a collective psychological crisis induced 
by a rather immediate and abrupt ge in personal 
well-being and pride in self, where there is a strong and 
distinct perception of the prospect of loss, and where 
there exists a collective sense of uncertainty about the 
future. Such leadership, in short, tends to arise where 
there is a simultaneity of helplessness, of loss of control, 
of anger and despair, of loss of self-efficacy. Using the 
formulation of Albert Bandura, such conditions are 
conducive to the search for “proxy control” that is 
imputed to the would-be charismatic leader by the 


affected public. 
Charisma is, in their view, “an influence relatio 
marked by , directness, and, for the follow- 


asymmetry 

ers, great passion” (p. 5). The putative leader has 
influence, but this is not reciprocal; there is no 
significant mediation between leader and followers ei- 
ther through formal structures or informal networks. By 
ra passion the authors mean “intense devotion to and 
reverence for the leader,” (p. 5) the most 

Fees defining element of charisma and an element 
that is found in a wide range of contemporary political 
cultures and begs for deeper and more systematic com- 
parative work. Proxy control is acco by deep 
affective attachment—by a “bonding with the leader, 
and also with the group” which “restores a sense of 
security and of competency, which ultimately may pro- 
vide the foundation for renewed autonomy” (p. 15). The 
authors find two stages in the routinization of charis- 
ma—the development of structure where key political 
disciples become interpreters and intermediaries and in 
the process erode control of the center of the charismatic 
movements, a not so new idea; and the “ on of 
the charismatic response” where followers invest inter- 
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mediaries with the affection and hopes initially concen- 
trated and showered upon the charismatic leader, a less 
well examined idea. 

The analysis ides extremely valuable information, 
insight, and ces for those interested in the social 
psychology of Peronism and in refined testing of formal 
propositions and nuanced statistical applications alike. It 
is a welcome effort that addresses in a systematic way an 
important problem that has been attended in 
recent generations of political inquiry. The authors re- 
mind us that Argentinean immigration differed signifi- 
cantly from that to North America in that immigrants, 
class as well as a 
nascent middle class, tended not to e citizens. By 
World War I, however, the urban working class was 
composed primarily of recent agricultural migrants and, 
to a lesser extent, the children of immigrants. These 
internal immigrants differed from their earlier counter- 
parts in that they were potential voters whose institu- 
tional protection, however dependent, in the form of 
rural patron-client relationships was not replicated in 
the environment where, during tis depresion, 
there was no change in real wages of a burgeoning work 
force, but where housing shortages became acute and 
public services and facilities in the new villas miserias 
were practically nonexistent. It was in this context that 
Peron—first as Labor Minister and subsequently as 
President—devoted word, imagination, and ultimately 
resources to the urban . 

The authors know hoe to make the most out of 
available electoral and attitudinal data; they also con- 
dense the historical and sociological context in a com- 
pelling way. In their ecological analysis of the 1946 
elections the authors develop a vivid portrait of the class 
and locational bases of political ao and establish 
persuasively, among other things, that rather than an 
industrial labor class, the recent migrant population 
constituted the most powerful source of Peronist politi- 
cal si dsl The authors further find differentiation in 
the rate with to the dispersion of the 
charismatic response. loying retrospective inter- 
view data from a 1965 survey, the authors find a differ- 
entiation between those wi ‘high affect for Peron and 
lukewarm sentiment for the movement (a “Personalist” 
el glee ‘and those with high affect for the movement 

negative feelings for the man (an “Organization” 
response). Personalists are distinguished by their small 
town origins while Organization tended to be 
from metropolitan Buenos Aires; the latter tend to come 
from Union households, the former not; Personalists 
tend to score lower on standard class measures than the 
others; they also include a disproportionate share of 
women; the Personalists also are less inclined to believe 
they are efficacious in political life and tend to endorse 
the proposition that “strong leaders” are needed while 
Organizationalists are more inclined to support institu- 
tional activity, worker-backed candidae and the col- 
laboration of unions of different ideological orientation. 
It is suggested that the passion of charismatic identifica- 
tion tends to become transformed into something akin to 


ee identification as a way of portraying the public 


Tr while hase asian blast weaiss amare beck 
one would have hoped for interview data developed 
explicitly for the task at hand and to have it as one point 
in time for longitudinal comparison—attractive qualities 
far outweigh the few quibbles. The study is an exemplar 
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of how to employ ecological and attitudinal data to test 
major tions about political action and relation- 
ships. It will be of interest to anyone interested in 
comparative political behavior and the culture of cha- 
risma. 


RICHARD SISSON 


University of California, Los Angeles 


Policy Networks: Empirical Evidence and Theoretical 
Considerations. Edited by Bernd Marin and Renate 
Mayntz. Boulder: Westview, 1992. 330p. $42.50. 

Policy Networks in British Government. Edited by 
David Marsh and R.A.W. Rhodes. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992. 295p. $65.00. 


Policy Networks in British Government can be read as a 
statement of the current state of policy analysis practised 
by British political scientists, providing a clear statement 
of their theoretical concerns, and the concepts used to 
construct typologies of network characteristics. It sum- 
marises the results of recent research, and in ten sectoral 
case-studies tests the utility of two network models. The 
comparative perspective adopted by all the European 
and US political scientists and sociologists who contrib- 
ute to Policy Networks allows them to range more widely 
across sectors and countries. But it is less a statement of 
the state-of-the-art, than a report on diverse works in 
ropa Whereas the British contributors t their 

dings within strict terms of reference, those brought 
together by Marin and Mayntz disdain a common lan- 
guage, or an agreed agenda of questions, the editors 
denying that the aaa hes policymaking using 
the concept of policy n: has yet matured into the 
coherent range (or meso-level) theory convinc- 
ingly demonstrated by Marsh and Rhodes. They com- 
mend the eclecticism which characterises the ap- 
proaches and methods aT their contributors and 

ect an imposed framework ot analysis. The properties 
of phenomena named “policy networks,” they argue, 
cannot be derived from the concept; “we must choose 
what we want them to designate.” This is both disin- 
genuous and falsified by the broad agreement among 
scholars on what policy networks are, and their princi- 
pal defining characteristics (usefully summarised in 
Marsh and Rhodes). Indeed several of their own con- 
tributors share much common theoretical d. There 
is however a disjuncture between their work and that of 
other contributors tative of a different, sociolog- 
ical, tradition of quantitative network analysis. The 
editorial problem of achieving or imposing coherence on 
a collection of disparate seminar papers is never satis- 
factorily resolved. Laumann and Fieinz’s mathematical 
modelling of group-interaction in four US policy do- 
mains and Pappi and Knoke on political exchange in 
labour policy domains in Germany and the US have little 
in common with the other contributors whose approach 
is mainly (but not entirely) qualitative and who research 
and write within the mainstream of political science 
theorising about policy networks. 

A key conclusion of the Marsh and Rhodes book is the 
inadequacy of the concepts of policy network and com- 
munity to explain policy change. Central to such a task 
is the articulation and linking of different levels of 
analysis, above all how the relation of middle- 
theory to grand theories of the state might be handled. 
Neither book suggests how this might be tackled al- 
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though Marsh and Rhodes are at least aware that the 
meso-level concept of “policy networks needs to be 
clearly located in a number of macro-level theories of the 
state, and the articulation between the levels needs to be 

ed.” The need to do so is thrown into sharper 
relief when the concepts are used to compare policymak- 
ing cross-nationally, as in the Marin and Mayntz book. 
To explain the presence or absence of policy networks or 
other “governance structures” in the same policy area— 
and their characteristics, modes of behaviour, and policy 
outcomes—teads inescapably to a consideration of na- 
tional characteristics and grand theories which purport 
to explain differences. This is the missing dimension in 
the structure of the Marsh and Rhodes book. 

Without such a comparative perspective, Marsh and 
Rhodes’ contributors might still have contributed to a 
fuller understanding of the macro-level “setting” within 
which their identified policy networks operate ae 
ing an explicit historico-analytical perspective. If 
time-period is long enough this enables the analyst to 
observe the impact of the role of the state (or rather some 
of its differentiated organizational parts), and of changes 
in that role, on the formation, composition, and evolu- 
tion of policy networks, agendas and outcomes. Long} 
tudinal sectoral studies of the kind conducted by schol- 
ars writing elsewhere such as Hollingsworth on 
manufa in the US, and Hancher on pharmaceu- 
ticals in Britain and France, capture just those dynamic 
elements from most of Marsh and Rhodes’ 
case-studies. Dóhler in the cross-national study of health 
policy networks in Marin and Mayntz is aware of the 

ce. “By pointing out that the current institu- 
tional structure of a policy field has to be regarded as the 
result of historical course setting, it is no longer suffi- 
cient to look at policy outcomes simply from the per- 
spective of pressure group activities” (p. 237). Insisting 
upon the institutional foundation of policy networks, 
the analyst employing policy network analysis has also 
to ask how institutions persist over time, even though 
their environment may change, and how pre-existing 
structures delimit the range of le ons. This 
excellent advice derived from the work and insights of 
neo-institutionalists such as Krasner, Hall, Holling- 
sworth, Campbell and Lindberg, and March and Olson, 
focuses attention directly upon the macro-level of anal- 
ysis. Disappointingty, while conducting an heroic three- 
country comparison of the implementation of neo-con- 
servative rm strategies in health as , Dohler’s 
analysis follows the more predictable lines of analysis 
followed in the case-studies in the British collection. 
Coleman’s study of monetary aed in Canada and the 
US alone explicitly addresses the issue of “the extent to 
which macro-political institutions shape both the formal 
structural relationships and informal networks in a pol- 
icy area” (p. 208), and seeks to redress the balance 
between macro-political and sectoral variables in the 
study of public policy. He points out that broad institu- 
tional factors implicit to such concepts as a state tradi- 
tion, policy styles or national paths affect the formal 
structure linking state and society and the relative im- 
portance of informal networks. His analysis of the or- 
ganisation of monetary policy networks incorporates 
three macro-political variables: the independence of the 
central bank, its internal structure, and patterns of 
consultation with private sector actors. This leads to- 
drat ana Ft tala i dr a 
determining those variables, in an historical setting. By 
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focusing on organisational strategies and on the “rules 
of the game” which determine the interaction between 
organisations, it is thus possible to identify both po 
and behavioural norms which characterise national pol- 
itics (macro-level) and particular policy sectors (meso- 
level). The dynamics of interdependence employing 
these concepts remains unarticulated in all the Marsh 
and Rhodes case-studies, and unmentioned by the edi- 
tors in their otherwise admirable concluding chapter 

Both books make a prior assumption about des exist- 
ence of policy networks at the sectoral level. Marsh and 
Rhodes proclaim as a virtue that all their contributors 
“found” evidence of policy networks. It would have 
been both interesting and illuminating to have included 
studies of sectors where there were no such networks, 
or where they had evolved or been transformed into 
other types of “governance structures,” not simply 
other types of networks as shown in some of the case 
studies. A similar assumption informs the structure of 
the Marin and Mayntz volume. 

Any framework for sectoral analysis must provide not 
only the means to identify both the necessary and 
sufficient conditions for the emergence of policy net- 
works, and the concepts and language to analyse and 
describe types and characteristics; it must also account 
for their absence and for the existence of other types of 
“governance structures.” It must also provide the means 
to analyse and compare the conditions of their opera- 
tion, and how relationships are maintained and sus- 
tained, disrupted, transformed and dissolved by adap- 
tations to their external environment. To do this it is 
necessary to understand the historical development of 
the institutions and structures of a sector, and the 
broader contextual factors which determine the o 


sation of the sectoral relationships between (parts of) the ; 


State and the sector. 


University of Manchester MAURICE WRIGHT 


Revolution and Genocide: On the Origins of the Arme- 
nian Genocide and the Holocaust. By Robert F. Mel- 
son. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1992. 363p. 
$29.95. 


The subject matter of genocide and the Holocaust is of 
such enormous and awesome scope that it can rightfully 
claim to be a field of investigation unto itself. Certainly, 
the volume of work done in this area since the mid-1940s 
attests to the seriousness of the study of arbitrary taking 
of life by political authorities. 

Studies of the Holocaust fall into four stages: (1) 
definition and identification of the issues and magni- 
tudes involved (e.g., Raphael Lemkin, Israel Drapkin); 
(2) statistical and eye-witness reconstruction of the full 
range of the Nazi terror let loose upon the Jews and 
other “undesirable” ethnic groups like the G 
(Lucy Dawidowicz, Raul Hilberg); (3) studies relating 
the Holocaust to genocide studies as a comparative effort 
(Vahakan Dadrian, Kurt Jonassohn, Roger W. Smith); 
and (4) examination of the meaning of genocide as a 
social, political, and paca e in the broad 
context of established political theory (Hannah Arendt, 
Helen Fein, Yehuda Bauer, and, recently, Robert F. 
Melson). 

These are by no means neat compartments, and I 
certainly do not wish to imply that the names given have 
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an eminent domain to the newest claimant for a “dismal 
science.” But Robert Melson’s work appears after close 
to a half-century of intensive research efforts and there- 
fore must be assessed in those terms. Melson’s theses is 
simple enough: Armenians in the Ottoman Empire and 
Jews of Imperial Germany survived as ethnic and reli- 
gious minorities until they suffered mass destruction 
when the two old regimes were engulfed by revolution 
and war. Indeed, the burden of the thesis is to prove 
that there is a direct relationship between revolution and 
ocide. 

His is a bold claim, to wit, that the revolutionary 
régimes that embraced Pan-Turkism and National So- 
clalism engaged in genocide as a policy and as an 
ideology, respectively. Melson argues further that it was 
the rise of xenophobic nationalism that fueled the anti- 
Armenian feelings in Turkey and tri the anti- 
Semitism of Germany between 1934 945. This is a 
work of contemporary European history no less than 
political theory. Indeed, how far the theory can be 
accepted, or considered validated, must depend on the 
accuracy of the historical claims. 

Melson’s review of the histories of Turkey and Ger- 
many contains difficulties of a different sort. The most 
serious weakness is his assumption that the Kemalst 
Revolution was a break in attitudes and policies toward 
the Armenians. It most dearly was not. The Ottoman 
Empire engaged in massive liquidation of the Armenian 
peoples between 1894 and 1896; and in 1909, long before 
Ottomanism and Pan-Islam were abandoned, a second 
round of massacres took place. The continuation of 
massacres by the Turkish authorities during and after 
World War 1 were just that—a continuation. 

Vahakan Dadrian, in Genocide as a Problem of National 
and International Law (—curi not cited), states that 
ah areal escalation of the level of genocidal killing 

the Armenians in Ottoman Turkey 
and recurrent massacres in the eras of Abdul Hamit and 
the Young Turk Ittihadist in particular is a paramount 
facť” (p. 333). This suggests not that the destruction of 
nearly half the Armenians living under Turkish rule was 
trivial but that the assumption of the existence of some 
sort of benign empire in the past contrasted with a 
present revolutionary republic simply does not hold 
water. To resort to an old caveat, what we have here 
may be a necessary, but hardly a sufficient, cause of 
genocide. It is plainly wrong to suggest that (in the case 
of Armenians, at least) the old régime failed to develop 
or implement a policy to solve the questions or problems 
created by the Armenian people (p. 247). 

The problem with the thesis of the ibe pce 
source of the Nazi Holocaust against the Jewish 
is of a different sort but equally serious. Whit iis 
correct to note that the Bismarcklan system was a 
“cunning device ensuring the stability and unity of the 
German state,” the seizure of power by the Nazis 
proceeded through the Weimar lic. To speak of 
‘the German revolution that commenced with the fall of 
the Kaiserreich in 1918 and ended with the destruction of 
Nazism in 1945” (p. 173) is to blur the essential distinc- 
tions between two political systems. It might be neat to 
presume a movement from em to secular dictator- 
hee 4 Gate: ponent I aa be ue i 
There is a further em: while it may be true that 
fen Wee Boe es en timacy” to the We- 
imar Republic, it waa not toppled by some “concordat” 
of teachers and bureaucrats (as Melson claims) but by 
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runaway inflation and an economic system in shambles 
following the Depression of 1929. 

Whatever the actual course of events in Germany and 
however one decides to assess Weimar Germany (as 
interlude or interregnum), the Nazi régime indeed be- 
haved in a way that neither the empire nor Weimar 
period could ever have imagined. Melson’s thesis that a 
revolutionary seizure of power changed the foundations 
of , law, economy, and cultural values (p. 173) 
did have a tremendous and direct ing on the fate of 
Jewish people--not only in Germany but throughout all 
Europe. 

Stll, one must wonder whether Melson’ s thesis is not 
too simple. It might be ed that not the Nazi revolu- 
tion as such but the g doom of Nazism created 
the implementation ithe the Holocaust. The destruction of 
European Jewry essentially took place between 1942 and 
1945, after the fate of the Hitler régime was sealed, in 
military terms. It was after the Wannsee Conference that 
the demoniacal plot to destroy the Jewish people took on 
huge momentum. Between 1933 and 1941, the Jews 

ered badly; but the death camps—the systematic 
engineering of massive destruction—had not got under 
way., 
One might argue that nationalist passions deeply 
embedded in the psyche of the Turkish and German 
“raceg” were more directly involved in the massacres 
than were revolutionary forces. Indeed, the forces of 
political upheaval inspired and made possible massive 
annihilation, but it was hardly as if the dogs of war were 
simply a function of voices of revolution. The question 
remains what kind of revolutions Melson is talking 
about. Many revolutions have taken place-in which 
anti-Semitism and OE feelings have been 
abated, rather than heightened. One need not turn 
further than the United States for verification. It seems 
more the case that culture looms larger than politics as 
such. One might say that in revolutions of compassion, 
racist and anti-Semitic assaults are reduced (or, at least, 
held in check) by a common adherence to the law. In 
revolutions of passion, when law and order are them- 
selves under attack, genocide, such as that of the Arme- 
nians and Jews, becomes possible. One wishes that 
Melson: had taken the next step and looked beyond 
revolution and war into types of revolutions and wars 
that produce tranquil, rather than destructive, out- 
comes. Still, Revolution and Genocide raises im t 
issues in the theory and history of the terrible assaults 
against the Jewish and Armenian peoples in the twen- 
tieth century. For that alone, it deserves to be read and 


pondered. 


Rutgers University IRVING Lours TETIT 


Confidence ed: Economics, Mrs. Thatcher, and 
the British Voter. By Helmut Norpoth. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Press, 1992. 229p. $34.50. 


Regained is an important book. It is a sophis- 
ticated attempt to link the ups and downs of opinion 


polls and election results with the ups and downs of.the 
economy in 1980s Britain. It explores: whether Thatcher's 
radical approach to the economy was responsible for her 
unprecedented success: with the voters. Helmut Nor- 
is a skilled explorer in the statistical fungle. He 

ows how to devise elegant equations to reconcile 
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conflicting trend lines. He takes a fresh stand on well- 
established disputes, notably on the rival claims of the 
Falklands War and the economic recovery as determi- 
nants of Thatcher’s 1983 triumph; and he gives a clear 
analysis of some of the economic developments of the 
early 1980s. 

However, some of his arguments read oddly today. 
Although the book was published in 1992, apart from 
the author’s own works, hardly anything dated later 
than 1988 gets into the bibliography; and the fall of 

Thatcher, though referred to once or twice, is 
not digested in the argument. Nor, indeed, is the 
recession that develo from 1988 onward. Confidence 

ined, with its Miltonic overtones, seems a strange 
title in a time of Confidence Lost. 

Though the book is impressive, doubts emerge. What 
is not in the index es the worry. There is no entry 
for housing or for privatization, for -off or for the 
civil service; for Arthur Scargill or for the miners; for 
Scotland or for the Greater London Council; for Cecil 
Parkinson or Peter Mandelson. The list could be ex- 
tended. Obviously, the author was not attempting a 
comprehensive account or British politics in the 1980s. 
But a book on economic factors that embraces the 
Falklands War should also discuss the impact of 
the selling-off of nationalized industries and the epic 
struggle with the unions. Economic determinism em- 
ployed as a comprehensive explanation of election out- 
comes fared ill in 1992, both in Britain and America. But 
no:approach to the mysteries of voting should be ig- 
nored. Norpoth offers a significant contribution for 
those interested in interpreting British politics in the 
1980s both in the methodology of analysis and in the 
treatment of some of the substantive issues. 


Oxford University Davip BUTLER 


Localism and Centralism in Europe: The Political and 
Legal Bases of Local Self-Government. By Edward C. 
Page. New York: Oxford University Presa, 1992. 186p. 
$52.00. 


, few persons are likely to spend $52 for 
aAA They will miss one of the more original 
and coherent efort k to plumb the mysteries of center- 
local relations in Western Europe. Page’s study is a 
qe” ee at vor of the ECPR Committee on Local 


ose joint product, Goldsmith and 
ENIT Government Relations (1987) con- 
tained the d ons of seven countries. Four years of 


reflection have clearly been productive. 
a ee 
a new theory center—local relations. Rather than 
exterpolating ideas from the recent controversies, he 
bases his analysis on an intriguing theoretical scheme 
put forth by the granddaddy of British political science, 
W. J. M. Mackenzie, over 40 years ago. Remarkably 
stripped of jargon and unaffected by the many nefarious 
efforts to quantify center~—local relations, Page ce E 
that we try to update Mackenzie's notion tha 
decision making can be compared along two scales. His 
concern is not interaction or negotiation between levels 
of government but only how local politics affects local 
a . 5). The simplifying constraint leads to 
ons but also enables Page to make some 
Suan and provactive evaluations, which, unlike much 
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center—local literature, lead us back to local democracy. 
Along with Tocqueville, many of us think that that is 
why we study local ent. 

The legal scale is described as the “scope of action” of 
local ts and the political scale the local ae Waa 
sentative’s interest in the center (p. 6). Thus, Page 
departs from old controversies about shared functions, 
optimum size and population of local government areas, 
and the games bureaucracies play with local politicians. 
Contrary to R. A. W. Rhodes, another expert on British 
local government who came up with 37 dimensions of 
center—local interaction, Page really does keep his anal- 
ysis lean and workable. With unusual candor for theo- 
nists in this area of investigation, he admits that his aim 
is simply to find what “striking contrasts” there are 
across countries and which of the two scales most affects 
local decisions. The scale, explored in chapter 2, is 
hands-on decisions d ted by legal machinery to the 
local level. Whether this is le outside Britain, 
where the ultra vires prindple of common (constitution- 
al) law prevails, is, debatable. One pses 
the limits of the scales when the political is de- 
scribed as the activities where the local politician excer- 
cises “discretion.” 

Theoretically, it is hard to imagine how a person or 
government exercises discretion if another person or 
authority is not in a position to give it. France has 
dozens of laws and decrees about local discretion (and 
national prerogatives) that lay dormant. Fiscal and fi- 
nancial powers of localities are a minefield for Page’s 
ideas, because national governments compound the 
problem by considerable discretion them- 
selves. Peel, for example, decided, much to the benefit 
of the landed aristocracy, that ty (personal 
property) in British tax customs did not include incomes. 
Had he decided otherwise, we could have avoided 
nearly 20 years of futile debate in Britain over giving 
local ents an income tax. Effective intergovern- 
mental negotiation is perhaps the most valued skill of 
local politidans and local bureaucrats. 

All of us will admit that major comparative efforts 
ee be content with collaborators whose interests and 

ding permit their cooperation. Even so, the test of 
He anes Wek Gee a Galena 
cases. In the final analysis, they do enter the discussion. 
Page observes, “Some principles of the analysis of 
unitary states do appear to apply to federal systems” 
(p- 143). Federalism enters by the back door because 
Page is sensitive to the tradition and history of localism. 
He argues that Britain and Sweden have distanced 
national and local elites so that national supervision of 
local poli g is weak. Where the linkages of na- 
tional and local elites are “intensive,” national supervi- 
sion is strong (p. 140). His dichotomy actually conceals 
two further es. Denmark and Norway have a 
weak tradition of localism but, in his words, “devel- 
oped” strong administrative control. One wonders how 
this outcome is accounted for by the two scales. The 
unmentioned situation is a strong tradition of localism 
and weak administrative control which seems to fit 
nearly all the federal systems. Swiss cantons can simply 
refuse to participate in national programs. It appears 
that Page may have a submerged cultural or structural 
variable that conditions how legal and political features 
combine. 

Like Mackenzie‘s initial analysis, this study seems 
heavily influenced by British experience, where “arm's 
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length” policymaking has a long tradition not only in 
local government but in the governance of nationalized 


industries, regions, and the National Health Service. 
Only in a system of governance where national govern- 
ment has been forcing new responsibilities on local 
government for two centuries might discretion some- 
how irreversibly and absolutely transfer functions 
“without the intervention of central government” (p. 
21). French departments and Italian regions suffer from 
no such inhibitions. Belgium and the Netherlands are 
truly sticky cases and have been described as nations 
with no periphery. If the old questions about center- 
local relations come back to haunt Page, it is not for lack 
of an ingenious and provoking effort to simplify the 
problem. Every student of decentralization should read 
this book carefully. 


Untversity of Pittsburgh DoucLas E. ASHPORD 


Shining Path of Peru. Edited by David Scott Palmer. 
New York: St. Martin’s, 1992. 261p. $45.00. 


4 


This anthology is a timely addition to the Engtish- 
language literature on what is unquestionably the most 


enigmatic revolutionary movement in the Western 
Hemisphere, Peru’s Sendero Luminoso (Shining Path). 
The multidisciplinary list of authors gives this book the 
capacity not only to inform but to stimulate the reader’s 
own insights into how social conditions in Peru com- 
bined with the unique character of Sendero Luminoso’a 
revolutionary doctrine to determine the evolution and 
future trajectory of the movement. Two especially note- 
worthy contributions of the volume are (1) its micro- 
scopic examination of the origins, lead O 
tion, doctrine, and tactics of Sendero Luminoso and (2) 
its depiction of how nonelite response to Sendero Lumi- 
noso tactics and doctrine has varied according to local 
conditions with respect to land, labor, and markets. 
Chapters by Carlos Iván Degregori, Gustavo Gorriti, 
Tom Marks, and Gabriela Tarazona-Sevillano provide 
meticulous accounts of Sendero’s origins, evolution, 
organization, and operations. These chapters reveal that 
for Sendero, doctrine is not an explanation of reality but 
an ideological blueprint according to which reality must 
be reshaped and violence is the crucible in which Sen- 
dero Luminoso seeks to forge this new order. This 
theme recurs in several chapters as part of the explana- 
tion for why Sendero Luminoso has targeted its violence 
not only against agencies of the Peruvian state but also 
against roots organizations that insurgents typi- 
cally to coopt. For Sendero Luminoso, such orga- 
nizations are deviationist and therefore worthy of de- 
struction. Gorriti’s chapter on Sendero Luminoso’s 
founding father, Abimael Guzmán Reynoso, argues 
persuasively that the ideological rigidity that can justify 
destruction of peasant associations, as well as police 
stations, is largely a function of Guzmén’s personality 
and his dominance of the ton. 
chapters by Bille Jean Isbell and Ronald H. Berg 
fascinating insights into how the widely vari 
local conditions confronting the Andean communities of 
Chuschi and Andahuaylas resulted in radically different 
peasant responses to Sendero Luminoso. reminds 
us that Sendero Luminoso found its most fertile recruit- 
ing ground in those Andeah peasant communities that 
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had long struggled in the shadow of dominant hacien- 
das. For them, the land reform program of 1968-78 
merely converted the haciendas into cooperatives and 
replaced the hacendados with a new clase of state admin- 
istrators. When Sendero Luminoso attacked these coop- 
eratives, they not only distributed the benefits to peas- 
ants in the surrounding communities but, in the 
process, destroyed the dominant authority structure in 
the community. As a consequence, Sendero Luminoso 
could more readily impose their own structures of au- 
thority in the institutional void created by the destruc- 
tion of the cooperatives. In contrast, Isbell’s fleld re- 
search in the town of Chuschi, where there were no 
dominant haciendas, revealed the dominant pattern of 
conflict to be between neighboring peasant communities 
over land boundaries. When Sendero Luminoso re- 
solved these disputes (forcefully) in favor of Chuschi, 
they won initial support from the community. But 
merely resolving boundary disputes did not create the 
same institutional vold into which Sendero Luminoso 
could assert its own authority. tly, when 
they undertook the radical reshaping of Chuschi accord- 
ing to their own ideological precepts, peasants resisted 
and eventually a to the state to establish a 
military defense post in their midst. 

This theme—that the success of Sendero Luminoso in 
building local support is a function of local conditions— 
is further elaborated in the chapters by José E. Gonzales 
on Sendero Luminoso’s success in the coca-growing 

ion of the Upper Huallaga Valley and Michael L. 
Smith on Sendero Luminoso’s urban strategy in Lima. 
Smith's analysis begins with the recurrent premise that 
Sendero Luminoso is usually less successful in areas 
where there already exists a well-developed network of 
grass-roots organizations. However, Smith demon- 
strates how Sendero Luminoso carefully adapted its 
organization and tactics to the special political geogra- 
phy of discontent among Lima’s barrio residents and 
thus was able to challenge both the state and the 
mainstream leftist parties for support among the urban 
poor. In a similar fashion, José Gonzales presents a 
carefully crafted analysis of how the indiscriminate 
violence of Peruvian military and the corruption of local 
law enforcement in the Upper Huallaga Valley com- 
bined with the sheer lucrativeness of the coca trade to 
create a situation in which Sendero Luminoso was able 
to present itself as the protector of the coca growers 
A repression by the state and exploitation by the 


SE there l k dippo I Cue backs E the 
absence of a major theoretical essay that integrates the 
other cha laining the emergence and success 
of Sendero Luminoso in terms of the ind changes 
in Peruvian society brought on e land reform of 
1968-78. The chapters by Cyn McClintock and 
Palmer fulfill this role to some extent, but neither chap- 
ter is as rigorous as the previously published body of 
work by its author. However, since their ous works 
are certainly among the best theoretical works on the 
origins and bias of eye Luminoso, these fy 
ters are disappoin only by comparison. Th 

ons and provide the reader 

mine te imporlant Gut how theory might suggest 
answers to these questions. As a whole, this volume is 
one that anyone with an interest the patterns of Peru- 
vian politics, the enigma of Sendero Luminoso, or the 
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dynamics of civil violence in general should add to his or 
her bookshelf. : 


Memphis State University T. DAviID Mason 


The Red and the Green: The Rise and Fall of Collectiv- 
ized Agriculture in Marxist Regimes. By Frederic L. 
Pryor. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992. 


Poverty in Developing i : 
Timmer. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1991. 311p. 
$45.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


The two dominant ideologies of the century—capital- 
ism and wned different co ions of 
how a ture should be organized and what role the 

ould play in initiating and sustaining that pre- 
ferred organization. The Red and the Green and re 
and the State show us where socialism took agriculture 
and where—now that capitalism stands alone—current 
thinking is on agricultural policy, y. 

Frederic Pryor’s mammoth comparative study begins 
with the defensible tion that reorganizing the 
agricultural sector into e state and collective 
farms was the most radical transformation of economic 
institutions implemented by socialist governments. 
Thirty-three Marxist régimes are identified and em- 
ployed to illuminate a series of general propositions 
about agricultural organization under socialism. Five 
major topics are explored: the important ideological 
views of the agricultural sector, the origin and develop- 
ment of the major forms of productive units, the internal 
organization of the farms and their external links with 
other sectors, major governmental agricultural policies 
and the their results, and the changes in the organiza- 
tional structure in recent years 

Pryor iises-a.teesith ot pamar ai (especially) sec- 
ondary sources to present a cogent Tanpi on of how 

tural sectors throughout the w from the 
SATE EE E wee ei 
ism. The book is a true fountain of well-organized 
information. Complementing the text are maps, tables, 
diagrams, and research and statistical A ieee Pryor 
is an economist; and he uses the tools of his discipline to 
address selected topics, such as the terms of trade 
between agriculture and other sectors. He is both cau- 
tious and careful, and few will dare quarrel with what he 
details. 

Questions can be asked, however, about what Pryor 
did not tackle, namely, larger, more difficult issues of 
the kind that aiak d sociologists and political scien- 
tists. For example, Why were Marxian agricultural m 
cies so assiduously copied in the poorer countries 
world? What has been the relationship between Mandan 
agricultural policies and political power? These kinds of 
questions go unanswered. Unlike most economists, 
ol eit cr ade ad ag 
so to answer important but small questions, not the 
broad questions of timeless im asked by the likes of 

n Moore and Theda 1. Also absent from 
Pryor’s study, except for the first para graph with its 
note, is an account of the human cost ‘adverse’ 
socialist a policies. There are few people in the 
book, least of all the many victims of collectivization. 

Peter Timmer’s edited collection of essays is a synop- 
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sis of where thinking on agricultural policy stands now, 
in the aftermath of both the collapse of socialism and the 
exhaustion of numerous intellectual fads that held forth 
the promise of rapid agricultural development in poor 
capitalist countries. Although the focus is on developing 
countries, the second chapter by Peter Lindert describes 
two perplexing but historically robust patterns of state 
intervention in agricultural pricing: (1) the “develop- 
ment paradox,” in which rich countries with few farm- 
ers transfer large sums to the agricultural sector through 
BAA whereas poor countries with many 

tax their agricultural sectors via the same instru- 
ments; and (2) the “antitrade bias,” in which most 
countries tect their eee agricultural 
sectors and tax their agricultural exports 

The chapters in the collection are on diverse topics, 
ranging from price policy and trade strategy to rural 
development projects and the management of food aid. 
As Timmer freely admits, the individual contributions 
do not add up to a systematic treatise on the role of the 
state in agricultural development. There is unanimous 
agreement with an unspoken conclusion of Pryor’s 
book, namely, that displacing markets is far less likely to 
stimulate. dsing agricultural productivity and rural 
growth than strategies that seek to make markets more 
effective and competitive. But there is also a shared 
suspicion of unrestrained “Dickensian” capitalism. Each 
chapter in the book argues (for its own set of issues) that 
the state has a role in the long, slow task of agricultural 
and rural development. 

What Timmer and his colleagues have to say is emi- 
nently reasonable; but as a sum of its parts, the book 
lacks analytical punch. But perhaps Timmer is wise in 
both introduction and conclusion to chastise against 
generalizing about such diverse issues for disparate 
countries. Capitalism has many more faces than social- 
ism. 


Princeton Untoersity Forrest D. COLBURN 


Styles of Industrial Reform: China and 
India in the 1980s. By George Rosen. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1992. 168p. $25.95. 


This is an ingenious book that uncovers a surprising 
number of similarities in the baseline conditions in India 
and China as of the start of their respective reform 
programs (ca. 1980), in the obstacles these poprime 
met, and in their outcomes, both economic and political. 
The author, an economist who has worked on India 
most of his Hfe but who has also worked in China, sets 
out to trace “a comparison of the . . . political economy 
of the[ir] economic reforms” in the 1980s. He intends “to 
examine the relationship of the economic reforms to the 
ee Se ee of each country” (pp. 8-9). 

The study begins with an overview (regrettably, too 
abbreviated) of the por tical, institutional, and ideologi- 
cal system within w economic policy has been made 
in the two nations and goes on to show how each 
industrial system functioned in the prereform period, 
a aS ee the pressures that led to the reform pro- 

goals. It then summarizes the reforms 

arid their redits: Pie chases a lays the 
author’s expertise as an economist and is probably the 
strongest pter in the book. It is followed by one 
discussing the interactions between the broader political 
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economic system and the reforms in each case. The final 
chapter, again, is very short, drawing out implications 
for other countries and for the future of reform in China 
and India. 

The baseline similarities Rosen points to are the large 
size of the countries, their predominantly rural charac- 
ter, their takeoffs in output growth beginning in 1950, 
low per capita income, and regional variations. ees 
eee socialist ideologies and emphasize af bo as 

th are highly nationalistic. For three deca 
their reforms, both had a pro-heavy-industry develn: 
mental strategy, were mward-oriented, utilized eco- 


. nomic planning, and had expanded their public sectors. 


As socialist countries, both stressed support for weak, 
debt-ridden firms and have been sensitive to employ- 
ment considerations. What is most important about their 
shared socialism, for this story, is the weight of the 
bureaucracy and its system of controls, the power of its 
officials, and its linkages to the dominant party in both 
nations. Important differences were the larger private 
sector in India, China’s stagnation in agriculture, and 
the in China, but not in India, of a Cultural 
Revolution. Both of these latter factors, Rosen shows, 
were spurs to change in China. Also, where India’s 
economy Had a central banking system and macroeco- 
nomic controls, China lacked these. 

As of about 1980, the leaderships in each became 
aware of the technological ERSE inefficiencies, 
waste, and low quality of output in their industrial 
systems and their lag internationally. This recognition 
was an immediate impetus to reform common to both. A 
problem with the comparative exercise, however, is that 
Rosen does not clearty spell out what “reform” itself 
means or whether the term truly fits the programs 
attempted in both places. The programs he describes 
succeeded in expanding foreign trade, enhancing enter- 
prise autonomy to varying degrees, heightening domes- 
tic competitiveness, increasing the output of consumer 
goods, upgrading technology, and loosening some re- 
strictions on the private sector. But because the regula- 
tory system remained largely unchanged in both cases 
(more so in China than he acknowledges) and because of 
the corruption and inequities that both programs occa- 
sioned, the reforms were partial. Failing to install any 
kind of political change which would either empower 
benefactors (and thus provide support) or offer mean- 
ingful channels for opponents, the leaders closely iden- 
tified with the programs in both countries became scape- 
goats, with Zhao Ziyang in China losing his Party 

(in the wake of the Tiananmen protests) 
and Rajiv Gandhi and his party losing the 1989 elections 
in India. 

The book's strengths lie in showing the obstacles 
upon which the reform processes foundered in each 
case—the inequities, corruption, problems engendered 
by fiscal and budgetary decentralization (for China), and 
continuing regulatory restrictions (especially for India). 
ee ee E e ee 
achievements o 

Rosen has identified a of the of the aeii variables. But he 
does not get enough leverage from his comparisons, nor 
does he adequately develop the political connection with 
economic reform that he set out to show. For instance, 
he often alludes to India’s democratic system and the 
potential power of elections to shape outcomes, but he 
does not discuss turnout data: Who votes, and at what 
rate? We never see what actually transpires in the Indian 
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legislature, nor are we treated to the views of the 
opposition parties. There is insufficient attention to the 
specific sources and modes of resistance and support in 

each case. 
How exactly does the presence of a dominant party 
lay itself out differently in a “dictatorship” (Rosen’s 
for China) from the way it does in a democracy? We 


‘are left stimulated to wonder just why, in systems of such 


apparently different political types, economic reforms end 
up with similar outcomes and what, precisely, beyond 
pies type, makes reform so difficult. How much, if at 

ao political tem really matter in executing 
reform, in the face of socialist ideology, the expectations 
and commitments it fosters, the institutions that execute 
it, and the interests that become attached to it? 

There are also a number of errors I identified for the 
Chinese case: for instance, Rosen seems to be unaware 
that industrial RESA was always high (in the range of 
10%), even under Mao, so that increasing it was not a 
goal of the Chinese program (unlike the Indian one); 
Hua Guofeng’s 1978 plan did not include bolstering 
consumer goods output (p. 50); Deng did-not worry 
about “unacceptable income -as a risk of 
reform (p. 18); and China’s readjustment program of 
1979—82 was separate from its reform (p. 55). 

University of California, Irvine 


Dorotny J. SOLINGER 


Labour’s Grass Roots: The Politics of Party Member- 
ship. By Patrick Seyd and Paul Whiteley. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992. 275p. $67.00 cloth, 
$27.00 paper. 

Trade Unions and the British Electorate. By Paul Webb. 
Brookfield: Ashgate, 1992. 220p. $58.95. 


The internal organization and electoral appeal of the 
British Labour party have fascinated social sclentists for 
over 30 years. Studies range from Abrams, Rose, and 
Hinden’s Must Labour Lose? (1960) and McKenzie’s Brit- 
ish Political Parties (1964) down to the two current well- 
matched volumes. In the 1960s, Butler and Stokes’s 
Political Change in Britain (1969) foresaw Labour becom- 
ing the natural governing party in the British two-party 
system. How different things look from the perspective 
of 1993! 

The election of 1970, which Labour lost, was notable 
for two things: (1) it marked the highest absolute and 
percentage vote Labour was to receive for the next seven 
parliamentary elections, through 1992; and (2) it was the 
end of the two-party system in the electorate (if not at 
the tary level because of the effects of the 
single-member par lurality electoral system). Inter- 


nal ideol es and reorganizations, policy 
rifts with A ona When Laboar wal Gaver 
ment, and dealignment of the electorate 


have all been part of the quarter-century of Labour 
decline, albeit survival as a major party. Seyd and 
Whiteley, two veteran academic observers of the Labour 
party, concentrate their analysis on the first problem, 
with some reference to the third. Webb, in what appears 
to be the revised version of a doctoral thesis, focuses on 
the second and third. 
Armed with official a wal from the central Labour 
Po organization, Seyd and Whiteley conducted the 
t large-scale survey of the individual membership of 
the party in 1989-90 in an attempt to understand who 
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the members were; what led them to join the party; what 
their political opinions were; how active they were; and 
how the views of members, activists, and Labour voters 
(from the 1987 British Election Survey) compared. In 
short, they assess Labour's grass roots in a period in 
which the roles and views of Labour party members 
have been questioned. Several accounts of Labour's 
internal problems have portrayed the membership, par- 
ticularly activists, as left- extremists 

But in uals constitute only 10% of the total mem- 
bership of the party. Ninety percent of its membership is 
affiliated indirectly through the trade unions who give 
both financial and organizational support to the party. 
Thus, Webb could claim that he is examining the real 
grass roots of the party, especially since, as he demon- 
strates, the organizational links between the unions and 
the party have not weakened appreciably in the period 
of Labour electoral decline. Yet trade union members no 
longer support the party in elections, as they did in the 
1960s. Webb reviews and tests several alternative expla- 
nations for this phenomenon, using the British Election 
Surveys from 1964 1987. 

Both books competently assess the questions they set 
for themselves. Although they tend to neglect social (in 
contrast to socio-economic) questions, Seyd and White- 
ley have a rich questionnaire, which yields the best 
picture to date of Labour party members. Socially, 
Labour members and voters are far apart, with the 
former having more middle-class attributes. Attitudi- 
nally, Labour activists are more leftist than members, 
who, in turn, are more leftist than Labour voters in 1987. 
The differences, however, are not large except in the 
cases of nationalization and nuclear weapons. Further- 
more, they find a surprisingly large amount of attitudi- 
nal heterogeneity among Labour members and activists 
and a general ess to compromise policies (but 
not principles) in the interests of Labour’s winning 
office. Thus, the authors argue that Labour members 
and activists are not extremists. 

More controversially, Seyd and Whiteley contend that 
in 1987, in constituencies where party membership was 
strongest, it benefited the party by generating greater 
activism and Labour votes, even controlling other 
variables that affect the vote. But in eae gk 
discount a “national media effects” interpretation of the 
election, they fail to control for the impact of the central 
Labour campaign through the media—likely to be 
Fe ees ee ee 
tive to it. Also controversial is their analysis of 
people j join the party, which challenges Olson’s a 

“paradox of participation” thesis on the basis of 
very limited data. 

Webb shows that the attitudinal and electoral ties 
between trade union members, both blue-collar and 
white-collar, and the Labour party have weakened in the 
period 1964-87. More troublesome, however, is how to 
account for these changes, which have been greater 
among working-class trade unionists than among their 
middle-class counterparts. Webb finds that the elections 
of 1970 and 1979 were the crucial episodes in this 
weakening link. Thus, he comes to rely on short-term 
reactions to government-trade union relations as an 
explanation for a phenomenon that has become long- 
term. Trade unionists, like other voters in Britain, have 
become more instrumentalist in orientation; and Labour 
has been unable to recapture their long-term loyalty. 
Although Webb hints that this may have something to 
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do with the public sector—private sector distinction, he is 
unable to demonstrate this connection with data. 

Thus, Webb finds himself similarly placed to many 
election analysts of British politics—with the view that 
“something happened” in the late 1960s to early 1970s 
that had long-term repercussions for the electorate but 
whose identity remains elusive. While Webb does a very 
thorough job of examining alternative DENA and 
different measures of electoral change, his analysis 
would have been strengthened by a 
explaining the crucial change elections of the 1970s, 
rather than so many demonstrations of the disparity of 
patterns between the 1964 and 1987 elections. 

Seyd and Whiteley’s analysis focuses on explaining 
loyalty and voice, but it has little to say about exit. 
Labour has lost substantial numbers of members since 
World War IL, a trend that was only arrested, erratically, 
in the 1980s. Nevertheless former Labour mem- 
bers are not surveyed; and there are no es- 
tions about the conditions under which respondents 
might consider leaving the party. 

Seyd and Whiteley could also have made more com- 
parisons across time and levels of organization. 
Although limuted comparisons are made between La- 
bourso and all voters in 1987, these could be 
extended back to the Labour “core vote” in 1983 and, in 
future work, forward to 1992. On an institutional basis, 

gly few references are made to the studies of 
the 1970s and 1980s on the socio-economic characteris- 
tics and political attitudes of Labour party conference 
delegates, parliamentary candidates, members of Parlia- 
ment, selected constitutency parties, local councillors, 
and selected activist groups even though one of the 
authors was a prominent contributor to research. 

After making their case that increased membership is 
important for Labour party electoral survival, Seyd and 
Whiteley end with the question, “How could the Labour 
party do without people like that?” (p. 220). By Webb’s 
analysis, the Labour party has been performing g poorly 
electorally largely because it has been doing without a 
large part of the trade union core that once supported it. 
How can Labour recover? Should it emphasize a larger 
and more activist membership or a better issue appeal to 
people whose socio-economic characteristics should in- 
cline them to vote Labour? Are these roads complemen- 


tary or conflictual? te their sophisticated analyses, 
these books leave the dilemma unanswered. 
Oklahoma State University DonLeEY T. STUDLAR 


Democracy at Work: Changing World Markets and the 
Future of Labor Unions. By Lowell Turner. Ithaca: 


Cornell University Press, 1991. 279p. $24.95. 


Democracy at Work is a splendid contribution to a 
ning literature seeking to bring workers and the 
workplace back into the study of political economy—a 
refreshing antidote to a dominant trend in social science 
which bids farewell to labor. Turner emphasizes that, 
contrary to the predominant tendency in the United 
States, the micro-electronic revolution and fundamental 
changes in the organization of work that accompany the 
shift do not always produce a decline in the position of 
labor and workers. By comparing organized 

labor’s response to the challenges of technological 
change and work reorganization in varied industrial and 
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national settings during the 1980s, he identifies sharp 
contrasts in the trajectories of labor movements during 
this critical decade. 

Turner’s analysis powerfully illuminates a bifurcation 
in the fortunes of labor movements within advanced 
capitalism in the recent period, which might be summa- 
rized as a case of the rich getting richer and the poor 
getting poorer. In confronting management's attempt to 
introduce new ee and reorganize work, pow- 
erful Jabor movements have been able to maintain or 
even improve their position whereas weak labor move- 
ments emerge even weaker. He focuses primarily on 
two outliers: the United States and Germany. The U.S. 
labor movement is characterized by low density of 
membership and extensive fragmentation. Unions pos- 
sess relatively ing eh legal rights and (largely as a result 
of these factors) have generally displayed an arms- 
length, adversarial orientation toward management. 
The United Auto Workers (UAW), among the most 
Po American unions, had little say when automo- 

e production and assembly were thoroughly reorga- 
nized during the 1980s. In some cases, plant Aa 
solicited union cooperation in the process of plannin 
work reorganization, but were not legally obli 
to do so or much constrained by union pressure. Indeed, 
the process was generally planned with a view to 

g, not involving, organized labor. In (West) 

Germany, by contrast, a country with a cohesive and 
werful labor movement and generally cooperative 
relations, IG Metall (which organizes auto work- 

ers) was closely involved in the process of work reorga 
nization, a result of its bargaining strength and legal 
position. German auto executives brought unions and 
works councils into the planning process, both because 
they calculated that they would derive benefits from 
doing so and because they were obliged to do so as a 
result of legal constraints and labor’s powerful position. 

Although Turner does not develop the argument, he 
suggests that his approach can help explain the causes of 
America’s declining international economic competitive- 
ness. Especially in an era when new technologies de- 
mand workers to exercise increased skill and initiative, 
genuine labor-management cooperation (a precondition 
of which is that unions have an autonomous base) 
produces a ee sum outcome for labor, manage- 
ment, and tire national economy. Contrary to 
some critics, the explanation for lagging American com- 
seen may thus be, not that unions are too strong, 

t that they are too weak. 

Turner’s overall hypothesis is that “ . . . two critical 
variables account for relative union success or decline 
and the stability of industrial relations systems in the 
contemporary period: first, the extent to which unions, 
as a broad national pattern, are integrated into 
of managerial decision making, especially concerning 
work reorganization; and second,.-the existence of laws 
or corporatist bargaining arrangements that regulate 
firm-level union participation from outside the firm” 
(p. 12). His research strategy is multi-pronged, inge- 
nious, and demanding. The bulk of evidence derives 
from case studies of United States and German auto 
firms, at plant, firm, and eee Wie levels. He also 
tests his hypothesis by anal re industrial relations in 
the telecommunications and apparel industries in Ger- 
many and the United States, as well as those prevailing 
in Britain, Italy, Japan, and Sweden, with a particular 
focus on the automobile industry. The findings from this 
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model of finely crafted comparative research largely 
corroborate his hypothesis. 

Before considering Turner's argument, it should be 
noted that, through no fault of his, history—in this case, 
German unification—has outstripped scholarship. The 
challenge confronting the German labor movement sug- 
gests the need to temper undue optimism about its 
capacity to shape industrial relations. (Turner has re- 
cerlly analyzed changes in induatdal relations iw Laat 
Germany [Ulrich, Klinzing, and Turner, 1993].) 

Turner presents his argument with such skill and 
moderation that the reader may fail to the 
contentious character of the tion that he develops. It 
is difficult to the that the German labor 
movement has ted far more from its participatory 
stance than the U.S. labor movement has by its arms- 
length, adversarial orientation. Yet Turner frames the 
issue too and does not accord sufficient atten- 
tion to the fact that the labor and socialist movements 
have long debated the value and terms of participation. 
He barely analyzes arguments against union involve- 
ment in work reorganization and for alternative union 
strategies. 

Further light might be shed on the costs and benefits 
of union participation, as well as other strategies, by 
analyzing rank-and-file opinion. For example, how. do 
German workers evaluate union and works council 
consultation over the shape of work organization? How 
much do they influence the position of their represen- 
tatives? Does consultation drive a wedge between rep- 
resentatives, who cipate in the process of consulta- 
tion, and rank-and-file workers? By focusing primarily 
on relations at the plant and higher levels and failing to 
analyze shopfloor relations or rank-and-file worker 
opinion, Turner leaves these important questions unan- 
swered and, indeed, unasked. 

Another consequence of neglecting shopfloor rela- 
tions is to obscure that the book's title is 
misleading. Even the most extensive forms of worker 
participation in Turner's survey do not embody demo- 
cratic relations on the shopfloor. At best, works councils 
and union saci exercise a mostly ee 
role. And if the German labor movement partially influ 
ences the shape of work reorganization that ts from 
technological change, management continues to exercise 
a near monopoly over decisions about the design of 
technology and other key elements of the production 
process. Why, dilute democratic standards? Although 
work relations in German auto plants are far less rigid 
and hierarchical than those in U.S. plants, even these 
settings might well be characterized as Autocracy at Work. 


Columbia University MARK KESSELMAN 


Learning from Gal Oya: Possibilities for Participatory 
Development and Post-Newtonian Social Science. By 
Norman Uphoff. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1992. 448p. $34.50. 


It is a particularly interesting experience to read Norm 
Uphoff’s book on Gal Oya while visiting Sri Lanka. It has 


deeply enriched my first trip to this country and my 
capacity to discuss various aspects of rural development 
and irrigation organization with colleagues here. This is 
three books in one. I find the first and third quite 


convincing but am less convinced by the second. 
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The first and most important book contained within 
the covers is Uphoff’s observations in part 1 of the 
step-by-step process of an action-research program that 
continued throughout most of the 1980s in an effort to 
increase the ce of the Gal Oya irrigation 

ect in Sri Lanka. I had earlier read several of his 

ous field notes, as Uphoff had generously shared 
these with anyone who was interested in this effort to 
change what had been a hydrologic nightmare into a 
more productive system. But here one can read the 
entire sweep of the history of this imaginative and 
important social experiment. 

Any social scientist interested in development should 
read part 1 of this book. Anyone who intends to change 
how farmers and officials relate to one another in a 
developing context should read this part of the book at 
least twice. It is both a testimony to the imagination, 
hard work, and creativity of a large number of people 
and a warning not to presume that fundamental change 
ever occurs without substantial cost and difficulty. View- 
ing a decade of process through the lens of twice-a-year 
visits helps to speed up the camera while still giving the 
reader a real sense of the motion. Uphoff’s honesty 
about the difficulties they faced and the mistakes they 
made provides essential insight to how difficult to ac- 
complish tasks like the Gal Oya project are. There is no 
better journal of a long-standing effort to achieve change 
than this book. 

The second book contained within the covers is a 
sweeping condemnation of modern social sclence. Up- 
hoff calls for a dramatic change in the dominant world- 
view of social scientists, which he finds overly reduc- 
tionist and mechanistic. There is much to agree with in 
his critique; but the effort is less satisfying, since it is so 
diffuse and general. 

The third book inside Learning from Gal Oya is an effort 
to redirect the theory of collective action so as to include 
the ty that those involved in a social dilemma 
would reconstitute the structure of the situation they 
face. This is a more successful effort than his general 
theoretical critique because he attempts to rebuild, as 
well as tear down. The stress p on the possible, 
rather than the average responses of individuals to 
collective action problems is well focused. Uphoff would 
have benefited from a close reading of Thomas Schell- 
ing’s work on frequency-dependent behavior, since a 
great deal of Uphoff’s argument depends on the distri- 
bution of beliefs and behaviors surrounding an individ- 
ual. Uphoff’s stress on the importance of ideas is also an 
advance over the work of many who think about collec- 
tive action problems simply in terms of interests and 
structure, rather than the conceptions that individuals 
use in relating to one another. 

In short, scholars interested in development and in 
the theory of collective action will find this book of 
considerable value. 


Indiana University ELINOR OSTROM 


Student Protests in Twentieth-Century China: The 
View from Shanghai. By Jeffrey N. Wasserstrom. 
Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1991. 428p. $45.00. 


This study focuses on student protest movements 
during China’s republican fans (1912-49). The move- 
ments covered range from the pivotal May Fourth move- 
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ment of 1919, which was sparked by opposition to the 
Versailles Treaty, to the anti-Civil War movement of 
1947, which protested China’s descent into all-out fight- 
ing between the Chinese communists and nationalists. 
The book mainly deals with student protests in Shang- 
hai, China’s largest and most cosmopolitan city; but 
Wasserstrom also devotes some attention to protests 
elsewhere and the involvement of other social groups 
besides students. The organization of the study is some- 
what novel: chapters describing particular movements 
in each decade alternate with thematic chapters analyz- 
ing such topics as student tactics, organization, and 
mobilization and the changing language of protests 
across the entire period. Wasserstrom was conducting 
research in Shanghai when the student protests of 
1986-87 broke out in that city—protests that were pre- 
cursors of the much grander and more tragic demonstra- 
tions in Beijing in 1989. This front-row seat and oppor- 
tunity to observe the contemporary relevance of the 
history that he was studying enabled the author to 
include a fascinating epilogue chapter on the continu- 
ites and contrasts in student protest activity between 
the republican and communist eras. 

The approach adopted in this study is primarily sym- 
bolic and theatrical. Wasserstrom feels that viewing 
student protest activity as powerful political theater is a 
particularly useful way to understand the phenomenon. 
By studying the symbols used and the “per- 
formances’” of students (and their opponents), one can 
learn much about both the sources of inspiration of 
protest movements and their chances for success. Wass- 
erstrom also draws heavily on comparative materials on 
student movements elsewhere and on Western theoret- 
ical writings on political theater and related topics to 
illuminate his Chinese cases. The result is an insightful 
treatment of Shanghai protests that is not framed in a 
narrow, sinological perspective. To be sure, Chinese 
student protesters are revealed as engaging in certain 
prototypically Chinese forms—as when they march to- 
gether in groups behind banners indicating their orga- 
nizational affiliation. Yet the author does not see the 
forms of student protest as static reflections of Chinese 
traditions. Instead, Shanghai protesters are learning 
from the success and failure of earlier movements and 
strategically adopting both traditional and novel sym- 
bols in their effort to achieve their . 

For many readers, the power of Wasserstrom’s ap- 
proach can be seen in the extra insights it provides to the 
Tiananmen demonstrations of 1989, as described in the 
epilogue. Many of the journalistic accounts at the time 
stressed the ign influences that shaped Beifing’s 
student protests in that year, with calls for Western-style 
democracy, Gandhian themes of nonviolent resistance, 
and the erection of the Goddess of statue all 
figuring prominently. From Wasserstrom’s study, how- 
ever, it becomes clear that most of the symbolic acts of 
the student protesters resonated powerfully with those 
used in well-known movements earlier in the century. 
Even new forms of protest activity, such as the student 
hunger strike of May 1989, evoked memories of earlier 
student pledges to sacrifice their lives “to save the 
country.” The ability of the student “actors” of 1989 to 
evoke memories of the May Fourth movement and later 
protests is a major factor explaining the widespread 
popular support the student protesters received. On 
June 4, 1989, the movement was crushed by the Chinese 
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ay not because they failed to gain popular Adan 
recisely because they had gained so much su 

ra bed oa de to fault in this study beside the au ap 
iaai decision to use the current government's sys- 
tem of 8 Chinese terms for his earlier time period. 
As a result, g Kai-shek becomes transformed into 
Jiang Jieshi and Sun Yat-sen into Sun Zhongshan. This 
minor quibble aside, this is a well researched and clearly 
written study that at times makes the reader feel that he 
has been trans back to the scene to observe the 
political theatrics of Shanghai students at firsthand. 
EE ee ee ee 
particularly those interested in China, specialists in 
social movements, and aficionados of political theater. 


University of Michigan MARTIN KING WHYTE 


Guerrillas and Revolution in Latin America: A Compar- 
ative Study of Insurgents and Regimes Since 1956. By 
Timothy P. Wickham-Crowley. Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1992. 424p. $59.50. 


The unexpected success of the Sandanista revolution 
has generated an almost romantic fascination with guer- 
rilla movements throughout Latin America. Yet much of 
the discussion of such movements has remained at the 
level of polemical harangues, often motivated by ideo- 
logical concerns having little or nothing to do with 

olarship. iae Timothy P. Wickham-Crow- 
ley’s Guerrillas and Revolution in Latin America has estab- 
lished a new standard for the serious study of Latin 
America’s numerous and usually failed revolutonary 
movements; and no comparativist who is interested in 
the study of revolutionary violence and social move- 
ments should fail to read this well-crafted work. Wick- 
ham-Crowley provides a rigorous analysıs of the causes 
of guerrilla success and failure by focusing on the major 
guerrilla movements of contemporary Latin America, 
particularly those that have developed ın opposition to 
the established régimes of Colombia, Venezuela, Peru, 
Bolivia, Cuba, and Nicaragua. Although oriented to- 
ward a “qualitative” comparison and contrast of specific 
cases, Wickham-Crowley’s work combines the rich de- 
scription of context with an explicit attention to the 
causal logic of complex historical processes, something 
not usually found in the study of revolutionary change. 
Indeed, those interested in methodological precision 
will be eaat Eee ee a aren 
testing ng theoretical propositions and his use 
of Boslean' truth: le logic as a means of establishing 
the necessary and sufficient conditions of guerilla suc- 
cess and failure. 

However, the most important contribution of this 
book is its careful demonstration of the tendentious 
character of all reductionist theones of revolutionary 
change. The author shows in great detail that no sin 
factor, causal condition, or level of analysis can ade- 
quately account for the relative victories of guerrilla 
insurgencies in cases like Cuba and Nicaragua; nor does 
any ee variable explain the lack of guerrilla success in 

El Salvador and Guatemala. Monocausal anal- 
ysis simply cannot predict the historical trajectory of 
revolutio movements; and Wickham-Crowley 
proves, at least to my satisfaction, that a model of 
revolution must incorporate the complex interaction 
effects of a series of analytically discrete factors and 
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levels of analysis. Specifically, the author argues that 
guerrilla movements in Latin America succeed or fail as 


the result of the contextual interaction of guerrilla mit- 
tary power, the depth and extent of rural support for 
guerrilla movements; and (most critically) the structural 
characteristics of incumbent regimes that form the 
for, and opposition to, guerrilla experiments (pp. 3-18, 
302-26). Clearly, as the author points out, a sufficient 
threshold of military power must be available to guerrilla 
groups if they are to have any probability of overthrow- 
ing what are often deeply entrenched and y re- 
pressive regimes (pp. 60-91). Yet the author sensibly 
argues that military power is itself determined by other, 
more important factors, induding the nature and level of 
support for the guerrillas’ program and the 
creation of a situation of “dual power” in which institu- 
tionally weak, personalist régimes find themselves un- 
able to exercise real control over their national popula- 
tions (pp. 263-301). Owing to the relative economic and 
demographic importance of rural society in Latin Amer- 
ica, popular support obviously requires substantial 
agrarian acceptance of the possibility of revolutionary 
politics, because only agrarian populations can provide 
guerrilla movements with the man and resources 
necessary for survival (pp. 92-129). Nevertheless, even 
larger-scale rural support for the guerrilla’s cause cannot 
constitute a sufficient basis for revolutionary success 
unless it is coupled with a weak and largely “‘illegiti- 
mate” incumbent regime; and the latter condition means 
that guerrillas will succeed if and only if they can build 
populist or democratic cross-class coalitions li rural 
and urban discontent to guerrilla leadership (pp. 318- 
26). This last point is, in fact, crucial to Wickham- 
Crowley's analysis and is perhaps his most important 
contribution to the theory of revolutionary change; for if 
true, it means that successful guerrilla movements are 
likely to be rare outside of cases characterized by corrupt 
patrimonial regimes with low organizational cohesion 
and litte internal support (e.g., Batista’s Cuba and 
Somoza’s Nicaragua). As Wickham-Crowley argues, re- 
gimes with these characteristics are to survive 
serious guerrilla challenges, even if they have significant 
external support from the United States. Conversely, 
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highly brutal, coercive regimes are likely to survive 
insurrectionary challenges if they have sufficient organi- 
zational power and at least a minimum of social support 
from upper- and middle-class groups. Groups like Pe- 
ru’s Sendero Luminoso face ever diminishing chances of 
success, particularly at a time when democratic experi- 
ments in much of Latin America have begun to replace 
guerrilla radicalism as a focus of popular loyalty. 

In addition to providing a more rigorous and theoret- 
ically richer account of revolution in Latin America, 
Wickham-Crowley’s work is also worthy of note because 
of importance for the comparative study of rural politics 
and “peasant” rebellion. In attempting to explain the 
agrarian foundations of guerrilla power, the author 
systematically tests a series of hypotheses about agrarian 
radicalism drawn from the major theorles of peasant 
politics, including theories of rural social structure, 
peasant culture, and the much-debated notions of moral 
economy (pp. 91-153). Wickham-Crowley argues that 
each of these theoretical traditions can account for some 
of the sources of rural support for guerrilla movements 
but that no single theory or set of theories can offer a 
unique set of necessary and sufficient conditions capable 
of explaining the presence or absence of agrarian insur- 
rection throughout Latin America (pp. 129, 231-62). By 
implication, this means that a global or general theory of 
rural politics must account for agrarian rebellion in terms 
of factors that are broadly generalizable but rooted in 
local and contextual conditions. 

In sum, Guerrillas and Revolution in Latin America is a 
lucidly written and theoretically important contribution 
to comparative politics and historical sociology. At last, 
here is a study of Latin American revolution that has 
some of the power and significance of the classic theo- 
retical accounts of revolution in Europe and Asia. Al- 
though his work might have been further enriched by 
cases drawn form the nineteenth and early twentleth 
centuries, Wickham-Crowley has provided a new stan- 
dard for the comparative analysis of radical politics and 
political change in the developing world. 


University of California, San Diego VICTOR MAGAGNA 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Explorations at the Edge of Time: The Prospects for 
World Order. By Richard Falk. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1992. 255p. $39.95. 

Peace: An Idea Whose Time Has Come. By Anatol 
Rapoport. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 
1992. 207p. $29.95. 


These are two important books from major peace 
theorists. Richard Falk remains very much a moral and 
intellectual force. His long association with the World 
Order Models Project informs the current work, whose 
themes are also reminiscent of William Irwin Thomp- 
son's At the Edge of History. 

Falk with the postmodern moment. He rejects 
escapist ‘ eyland postmodernism,” which he asso- 
clates with a detached denial of real-world problems and 
suffering caused by the “depravity and greed” of “abu- 
sive elites” (pp. 9-10). He prefers a postmodernism that 
engages what he perceives to be growing crisis of 
“the shadow side” of Western technology, what Lewis 
Mumford has called “the first planet-wide crisis that has 
taken place since the last glacial period” (pp. 8, 19). He 
calls his approach “rooted utoplanism’’ (p. 1). Rooted 
utopianism aims at global reform ea os a “citizenship 
of pilgrimage” along “Highway D-5” (denuclearization, 
demilitarization, dealignment—depolarization, democra- 
tization, and development)” (p. 73). Political space in- 
cludes resistances, reversals, and enhancements in pro- 
cesses and institutions. 

Political culture is one of the book’s most powerful 
themes, one that Falk circles around and returns to again 
and again. Some of the insights are familiar but are 
powerfully rearticulated to remind us of dia 
truths—for example, “Oppositional tactics that vo 
resistance upon norms endorsed though not upheld by 
the state tend to nonviolent resisters the upper 
hand in normative debate” (p. 113). Laying heavy em- 
phasis on social movements, Falk reminds us that “gain- 
ing the normative advantage is . . . central to the pros- 
pects of grassroots initiatives” (p. 115). 

Falk enjoins us to envision the “long revolution,” to 
extend “law to foreign policy,” and to evade ables od 
(pp. 146, 160, 196). He summarizes the argument o. 
book as follows: ‘Realist pations operate as a 
gigantic distraction from challenges associ- 
ated with political, economic, and social restructuring in 
light of the precepts of this new political entity—global 
civil society!” (p. 227). 

Anatol Rapoport’ 8 book is part of his lifelong concern 
with constructive “evolution . . . of systems” (p. 1). He 
now expands this interest in the direction of the 
“nofsphere,” or “sphere of knowledge” (pp. 7, 199), 
following the path of Kenneth Boulding’s The Image. 
Rapoport conceives of “peace as an idea that has been 
dormant for at least twenty-eight centuries” but that 
may now find in the “no{sphere” enough nutrients “to 
sprout and grow” (p. 50). It will flourish through a 
one say Lysenkoist?—dynamic of 
cultural evolution that is different from the processes of 
Darwinian biological evolution (p. 107). Cultural evolu- 
tion and adaptation to the environment do not rely on 
simple, mindless random selection but on learning and 
communication: “learning by reasoning, learning by 





imitation, and transmitting what has been learned to 
future generations” (p. 58). 

Like Falk, Rapoport criticizes realism: “Tt would be a 
mistake,” he says, “to suppose that because the concep- 
tion of international relations inherent in the ‘realist’ 
school of international relations has been congenial to 
the perpetuation of the war system, it has always been 
so” (p. 107). War existed long before the present inter- 
national system. Yet in spite of the long adaptive history 
of war, Rapoport believes that “coexistence of the insti- 
tution of war and the human race seems no lon 
possible” (pp. 107-8), echoing the dark, later doi 
of Albert Einstein and Hans Morgenthau. 

Rapoport envisions peace through such traditional 
realist means as strength and the balance of power, as 
well as developing institutional means like collective 
security (p. 162). Like Falk, he also has a more radical 
“utopian vision” that includes and revolution- 
ary pacifist dissent, as well as “peace through law” (pp. 
139, 150). 

A chapter on “reciprocity” in the “evolution of coop- 
eration” supports his argument, recalling Rapoport’s 
earlier tal research with Albert Chammah in 
this field (p. 67). Freudian eros is also present as Rapo- 
port reminds us of “the primal cooperative act: the sex 
act” (pp. 81-82). Rapoport concludes: 


Enlightenment 1s the disaipation of superstitions. The thesis 
developed in this book is that all rationales supporting the 
continued existence of war as an institution can now be 
exposed as superstitions. The discrediting of superstition is 
an irreversible process. This is what is meant by the state- 
ment that peace is an idea whose tme has come. (p. 199) 


Both of these books suggest that peace is possible. 
Utopias are not fairytales but rich veins of constructive 
ideas that can gradually come true. The key to a more 
positive future for the human race lies in the evolution 
and strengthening of positive cultural norms. 

We should like to believe that this all is true. Yet if we 
are at the edge of ee we are not yet at its conclu- 
sion. History, particularly the history of war and vio- 
lence, has not ended any more than historians have 
ceased to write. True, the Cold War has been declared 
over, the Berlin Wall has fallen, and the Soviet Union 
has ceased to exist as a legal entity in the society of 
nations. Yet the Gulf War and its sequels are still very 
much with us, famine ravages Somalia, and we do not 
know how to deconstruct the multiple and conflicting 
historical identities and images of Sarajevo: free-fire 
zone, Olympic village, site for the assassination of the 
Austrian Archduke Franz Ferdinand and the beginning 
of World War IL 


University of Colorado, Boulder FRANCIS A. BEER 


Debt, Development, and Democracy: Modern Political 
Economy and Latin America, 1965-1985. By Jeffry A. 
Frieden. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1991. 
273p. $29.95. 


As the tite attests, this book aims to be broader in 
both its theoretical and empirical aims than many recent 
studies of Latin American political economy. Frieden 
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endeavors to develop a parsimonious explanation of 
cross-national variation in Latin American countries’ 
economic and political responses to the debt boom-and- 
bust of the 1970s and 1980s. The book is framed as a test 
(or, at least, an application) of “modern political econo- 
my” defined as the study of “how rational self-inter- 
ested actors combine within or outside existing institu- 
tional settings to affect social outcomes” (p. 16). 

The five countries that Frieden examines (Argentina, 
Brazil, Chile, Mexico, and Venezuela) responded to 
changes in the availability and cost of foreign loans with 
economic policies ranging from market-orlented to state- 
interventionist. These countries also moved closer to 
either democracy or authoritarianism. The varied re- 
sponses of this set of countries are a function of different 
interest groups’ policy preferences and capacities for 
pressuring government. Interest ces are, 
in turn, related to the “specificity” of their members’ 
assets and to the extent of class conflict (Le., the nature 
of capital—abor relations). The greater the specificity (the 
less the liquidity) of an interest groups’ assets and the 
greater “sectoral,” as opposed to , conflict, the 
more interventionist the government's policy response 
to changes in the international financial environment. 
Prieden’s argument about variation in political response 
to the debt crisis is less novel. He suggests that the 
relative strength of sectoral and class demands on gov- 
emment and government responsiveness to these de- 
mands determines whether regime occurred. 

This book makes an important original contribution to 
political economy Hterature that on the 
politics of economic policy) by highlighting the value of 
the concept of asset specificity for political and sociolog- 
ical analysis. The attempt to combine sectoral and class 
conflict in a single argument is also novel. The book is 
less successful in making an original contribution to the 
literature on se eer change in developing countries or in 
extending the debate over interest-based explanations of 
political vior. Frieden neither endeavors to differ- 
entlate his type of interest-based approach from those 
pursued by Mandsts or neo-Mandsts, pluralists, neoclas- 
sical economists, or others. Nor, for a variety of meth- 
odological reasons he himself delineates, can he make a 
definitive contribution to debates over the relative merit 
of individual interest versus collective ideology or values 
as explanations of social reality. 

In the case studies, application of the of 
sectoral (asset- ) social division and class con- 
flict is occasi y problematic. For example, it is diffi- 
cult to discern whether actual class conflict or the per- 
ception of class threat is supposed to impinge on policy 

and demands on government. This is symp- 

tomatic of Frieden’s lack of clarity in delineating indica- 
tors of sectoral division and class conflict. For ‘example, 
Brazil is characterized as a case of high sectoral division, 
low class conflict, and low ent mse to 
societal demands and therefore considerable state inter- 
vention in the economy and régime . The case 
narrative presents considerable evidence of government 
policy, pape change, and market concentration in key 
(as proof that sectoral demands were but 
relatively litte evidence with which to evaluate the 
characterization of sectoral division as high and class 
conflict as low in comparison to other countries. Inter- 
views with business people reflecting lack of concern 
about the threat from labor are cited, but comparable 
interviews are not cited in the other cases described. 
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Similarly, it is difficult to have confidence in Frieden’s 
claim that class conflict was more salient in Chile than 
Argentina, especially when the associated pd einen 
was equally brutal in both cases. Furthermore, acco 
to Frieden’s argument, Mexico’s turn to sy pee 
policies post-1982 would have to reflect a rise in class 
conflict; yet it is difficult to judge whether the intensity 
of class conflict varies sufficiently to explain the cross- 
temporal change in government 3 

Lack of specificity in identifying indicators also ham- 
pers evaluation of Frieden’s argument about régime 
co argues that where class conflict and 

demands on government are high and sec- 

toral demands low, régime change is less likely than if 
the reverse is true. The strength of sectoral demands 
relative to class conflict, for example, led to régime 
change in Argentina and Brazil. Labor’s threat to capital 
in Chile explains the continuation of authoritarian rule 
there. The problems arise (1) in instances where it might 
difficult to distinguish between sectoral and class de- 
mands and (2) more importantly, in measuring the 
relative intensity of different types of demands in a 
cross-nationally comparable way. This makes it difficult 
to evaluate Frieden’s argument about régime change in 
light of alternative explanations of régime change. 

These are minor quibbles, however, compared with 
the magnitude of Frieden’s undertaking. In order to 
move forward theoretically, the field of comparative 
political economy needs careful monographic work, as 
well as comparative social-economic histories in the 
Gershenkronian tradition. There are few of the 


latter. One can only hope the debate spurred by this 
book will help inspire further comparative into 
the politics of economic policy. 

Yale University SYLVIA MAXFIELD 


Globalizing the GATT: The Soviet Union’s Successor 
States, Eastern Europe, and the International Trading 
System. By Leah Haus. Washington: Brookings Insti- 
tution, 1992. 141p. $38.95 cloth, $10.95 paper. 


The title of this interesting work is somewhat deceiv- 
ing, in that the author says litte about the Soviet 
successor states and even about globalizing the 
GATT per se. The objective of this work is to show 
patterns in the way the West has responded to efforts by 
certain East bloc nations aimed at joining the GATT and 
thereby securing access to the international tradin ing 
system. Of special interest in this study—initia 
shortly after Gorbachev be his well-known re- 
forms—are the accessions of Poland, Romania, and 
H to the GATT during the periods 1957-1967, 
1957-1971, and 1966-1972 respectively. The remainder 
of the work offers rather sketchy overviews of Bulgarian 
and Soviet accessions. 

The descriptive accounts are interesting in and of 
themselves, reminiscent of Asseto’s The Soviet Bloc in the 
IMF and the IBRO (1988). But this is Peny a study of 
diplomatic history which does not aa enough to 
develop a generalizable theoretical ork. Haus 
shows interesting patterns in the treatment of East block 
initiatives, which can be broken down into two catego- 
ries: initial application and terms of accession. In the first 
phase, the US and EC negotiators were receptive to Hast 
Euro states that showed a willingness to distance 
themselves from Moscow’s central authority. Thus Ro- 
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mania was warmly welcomed—not because its economic 
program was capitalistic, but because it had denounced 
Moscow’s intervention in Prague in 1968. Bulgaria, on 
the other hand, was rebutted primarily because of its 
rigid pro-Soviet foreign policy. Once the application for 
full membership was accepted, the US tended to oppose 
the EC’s defensive bpd of maintaining quotas on East 
block products, an outcome was largely a product 
of intra-Western negotiation. This clear and simple con- 
clusion is abundant. demonstrated in the case studies. 

Where the author fails to satisfy is in the discussion of 
the theoretical implications of the study. This is exacer- 
bated by the unavailability of materials on the post- 
USSR era (perhaps it would have been worthwhile to 
wait a year before publication). For example, the case 
studies reveal a deterioration of US attachment to mul- 
tilateralism and nondiscrimination which, although men- 
tioned, is not analyzed by the author. Conversely, the EC 
attitude shifts dramatically in favor of positions previously 
championed by Washington. When combined with ef- 
forts at creating a pan-European economic dks and 
the active recruitment of Hungary and Poland (perhaps 
also the Czech Republic) into the EC itself, we can 
conclude that there has been a passing of the baton of 
European leadership from the US to Germany and the 
EC Commission. The implications of this trend are 
considerable for studies of hegemonic leadership, post- 
hegemonic cooperation, and future world order. 

Also missing is a discussion of the evolving role of the 
GATT itself in the negotiation process. Haus seems to 
assume the GATT system has deteriorated and makes 
no hopeful reference to the Uruguay Round. But al- 
though bilateralism is certainly more prevalent, this is 
not to say multilateralism is dead (particularly in light of 
the earlier comments on EC leadership). The author seems 
to deplore the use of “specific reciprocity” as embodied in 
GATT dispute settlement panels, but one could argue 
that enforcement is the final stage of a healthy 
international legal order, and the GATT is finally coming 
into its own. At any rate, the role of the secretariat is 
rarely discussed even though its actions seem to have 
been quite significant at various junctures. It would be 
worthwhile to develop this project into either a study of 
international leadership or institutional growth. 

Overall, the study is very interesting, tightly con- 
structed, and direct. The policy implications offered at 
the end of the book are generally sound, although a bit 
inconsistent with elements of the case study material 
(Haus advocates using Poland and Romania’s accession 
terms as a model in spite of frequent criticism of their 
content elsewhere in the book). It should be included in 
studies of post-Cold War political economy and histori- 
cal reviews of US EC-East block relations. 


Bowling Green State University KENDALL STILES 


from Revolution: U.S. Policy and Third- 
World Migration. By Peter H. Koehn. Boulder: West- 
view, 1991. 463p. $46.50 paper 
International Migration Systems: A Global Approach. 
Edited by Mary M. Kritz, Lin Lean Lim, and Hania 
Zlotnik. New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
354p. $68.00. 


Mass population movements are a prominent feature 
of international relations in the post-Cold War era. The 
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growing internationalization of nation-states’ econo- 
mies, including the creation of regional free-trade zones, 
the transnational impact of the world’s communication 
and media systems, the ever-increasing gap between 
poor and rich countries, and the proliferation of internal 
conflicts and state oppression in many regions of the 
world have led millions of people from the less-devel- 
oped countries to seek better opportunities and personal 
security in the richer countries. The number of refugees 
and internally ia ro people in the Third World has 
mushroomed, and the industrialized states in the North 
see an increase in the numbers arriving directly or 
indirectly at their borders. Although the United States 
has recently increased its immigration quotas, the num- 
bers of people seeking entry continue to escalate. And in 
Western Europe, despite the imposition of measures to 
preempt or contain new immigration flows, the number 
of illegal aliens and de facto immigrants continues to 
rise. In both the Middle East and Asia, the issues of 
economic and labor migration loom large: the mass 
exodus of migrant workers from the Gulf War and the 
rapid expansion of labor migration throughout Asia are 
only two recent manifestations of this growing phenom- 
enon throughout the developing world. The number of 
sending nations continues to expand, and the formation 
of social and economic networks between sending and 
receiving states sustain migration flows once they have 
been established. 

Two new books, global in perspective and multidisci- 
plinary in approach, attempt to identify the contempo- 
rary trends and patterns of international migration and 
point to some of the major conceptual, methodological, 
and data challenges in the field. The central argument of 
International Migration Systems is that international mi- 
gration flows are not random but are the result of 
economic, social, and political connections that have 
been established, often decades ago, between and 
among nations. In this study, a systems approach to 
international migration which looks jointly at sending 
and receiving countries and comparatively across migra- 
tion systems is employed to AZE these phenomena. 
Most of the authors in this volume explain international 
migration primarily by focusing on global or regional 
inequalities; the economic or social Hnkages between 
sending and receiving states (e.g., the movement of 
capital, goods, technology, and the role played by trans- 
national institutions); and structural changes in labor 
markets linked to changes in the international division 
of labor. In this regard, International Migration Systems is 
similar to much of the contemporary literature on inter- 
national migration focusing on the interactive frame- 
works linking migration processes and other global 
processes the importance of economic differentials 
and labor market opportunities in stimulating popula- 
tion movements. 

However, state actions re g migration are 
shaped not only by economic and social factors but also 
by political factors and by relations with other states. 
While this theme is treated by a few of the contributors 
in International Migration Systems, it is a central theme of 
Refugees from Revolution. Migrations, particularly refugee 
movements, are often a deliberate part of state strategy 
to achieve a foreign policy or security objective. A large 
proportion of the world’s displacements occur as a direct 
result of political and social revolutions and the attempts 
to transform social and economic relations and to con- 
struct radically different political systems. The over- 
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throw of ruling elites, violent internal conflicts to 
achieve dominance, and the intolerance of dissent and 
drive for total consensus characterize most contempo- 
rary revolutions and have been the source of many of 
the world’s major refugee movements. Until recently, 
foreign policy analysts and international relations T 
cdalists frequently ignored the interrelationships 
tween foreign, refugee, and immigration policies. A 

theme of Refugees from Revolution is that the 
flows of ivhisee and migrants are shaped and stimu- 
lated not only by the social and poHtical transformations 
and actions of sending states but also by other countries’ 
foreign and economic policies. For example, the bipolar- 
ity and su rivalry that characterized interna- 
tional politics in the 1980s was a massive stimulus to 
militarization and conflict in the Third World and gen- 
erated huge refugee flows. 

Both studies give full recognition to the global inter- 
connectedness of refugee and migration problems and 
the importance of understanding the linkages between 
sending and receiving states. Most of the case studies in 
International Migration Systems adopt a reglonal approach 
(South Pacific, Caribbean, Southern Cone, West Africa, 
and Western Europe) in defining a migration system. 
Other contributors in this volume examine both the 
processes linking various countries together into coher- 
ent migration systems (networks, labor recruitment pol- 
ides, and the role of remittances) and the role of policies 
and regulations that states adopt not only to control the 
exit and entry of aliens and citizens but also in shaping 
international migration systems. Refugees from Revolution 
focuses on four national groups fleeing revolution: Cu- 
bans, Indochinese, Iranians, and Ethio . Using a 
wide range of research methods and levels of analysis 
from the individual, to the state, to the international 
community, Peter Koehn analyzes both the causes and 
consequences of South-North movements during the 
Cold War era when huge numbers of people fled revo- 
lutions that had domestic origins but were greatly exac- 


erbated by su wer intervention, especially the 
United States. gees from Revolution analyzes each 
phase of the refu 


-migrant cycle—from its genesis, to 
the search for ee asylum, to resettlement and adapta- 
tion in a new society, and finally to repatriation—and 
defines the considerations necessary for more coherent 
U.S. and intergovernmental policymaking in the future. 

The major lesson of these two valuable studies is that 
there exists a great need to consider the study of 
international migration from a broader perspective and 
knowledge base than has previously been the case. 
International migration is a structural characteristic of 
broad social, demographic, technological, economic, 
and political changes occurring in the international sys- 
tem. Migration and refugee policies involve much more 
than controlling borders ig pias labor markets; con- 
cluding bilateral and m greements; defining 
various categories of migrants; aiijadicating claims for 
asylum and refugee status; resettling or repatriating 
refugees; and determining which intergovernmental, 
national, or nongovernmental institutions should offer 
assistance and protection. Migration and refugee poli- 
cies intersect with important geopolitical and regional 
interests and are part of a state’s broader foreign and 
security policies. For example, Western economic and 
humanitarian assistance policies for the former Soviet 
Union, Western policies toward the recognition of new 
states and toward the question of intervention in the 
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internal conflicts in Somalia or Bosnia, and U.S. housing 
loan schemes for Jewish immigrants to Israel from the 
former USSR are all part of a comprehensive refugee 
policy and simultaneously affect both refugee flows and 
regional security. To be effective, therefore, migration 
and refugee policy must go beyond traditional immigra- 
tion control and humanitarian measures so that manag- 
ing migration and refugee pressures becomes a part of 
the West’s central economic, political, and security ob- 
jectives. Similarly, researchers and scholars need to 
examine the causes and consequences of ulation 
movements within a broad transnational and multidis- 
ciplinary context that takes into account political and 
strategic determinants, as well as economic and social 
factors. 

Any future research agenda will also have to address 
the linkages between international migration and trade, 
aid, foreign investment, and human rights policies. 
Numerous questions about the relationship een 
migration flows and the policies that receiving states 
might adopt to stabilize population movements and 

uce these flows remain unanswered. For example, 
what is the impact of trade liberalization on migrant- 
sending countries, and under what conditions can the 
expansion of trade reduce the economic incentives for 
emigration? By providing assistance to postcommunist 
states to ease the transition from planned economies and 
state paternalism to market economies, can Western 
governments alleviate the short-term economic hard- 
ships for the unemployed and prevent them from seek- 
ing better opportunities abroad? By linking human 
rights to aid and foreign investment in some countries, 
especially with respect to the treatment of ethnic minor- 
ities, can Western democracies improve domestic polit- 
ical conditions so that people can remain at home? For 
the most part, there is insufficient understanding about 
the conditions in sending countries in relation to migra- 
tion and little attention to what policies might change 
the conditions contributing to both political and eco- 
nomic emigration pressures. Moreover, every policy 
option creates political and economic trade-offs for the 
international community; and in some instances, poli- 
cles may have unintended or undesirable consequences. 
For instance, an international policy that lends old ek 
for human rights and promotes the rights of 
minorities inevitably involve states in other coun- 
try’s domestic affairs and contribute to internal unrest, 
which may lead to new refugee crises. A greater under- 
standing of the relationships between migration and 
trade, development, and human rights policies is key to 
the success of future policy in this area. 

Recent: mass population movements in the Third 
World and in postcommunist states in East Europe have 
also raised new questions about the sanctity of borders, 
the nature of sovereignty, and the right of external 
intervention. Poli and scholars need to know 
what political and economic changes are required in the 
international system to deal with these issues more 
effectively in the future. At present, effective strategies 
for resolving conflicts generated by the breakup of the 
nation-state are lacking. The international community 
needs to address how to intervene to prevent refugee 
flights within or across international borders and how to 
provide assistance and protection to internally displaced 
people when their governments object to intervention or 
in situations, such as Somalia or Liberia, where it is 
impossible to determine the legitimate government of 
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the country. Failure to address these situations is likely 
to result in massive displacements, as can be seen not 
only in the former Yugoslavia but also in the former 
USSR and parts of the developing world: 

During the post-Cold War era, refugee and migaboi 
policy, once a low-policy issue in the West, has become 
a high-policy issue and is now a regular subject for 
discussion at the level of heads of states and foreign 
ministers and at G-7 meetings. Clearly, we need more 
multidisciplinary immigration and refugee research such 
as International Migration Systems and Refugees from Rev- 
olution to understand how these issues will affect the 
course of international and regional politics in the years 
ahead. 


University of Notre Dame GIL LOESCHER 


Energy and the Soviet Bloc: Alliance Politics After 
Stalin. By William M. Reisinger. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. 184p. $34.50. 


When it came to levers of control that the USSR was 
able to exert over Eastern Europe in the communist 
period, Moscow brought to bear its military might, its 
security network, its ideological preeminence, and its 
nomenklatura system, which extended deep into every 
capital's corridors of power. And when all of this failed, 
as William Reisinger richly demonstrates in his new 
book, they also tried to use East European dependence 
on Soviet energy to maintain their dominance. 

Reisinger’s book contains a great deal of information 
about energy flows, capabilities, pipelines, shortfalls, 
and pricing. It therefore serves as a useful addition to 
the earlier literature on energy and Soviet~-East Euro- 

trade provided by PlanEcon, Campbell (1968), 
erae, and Vanous (1983), and Hewett (1974). 

Its primary contribution, however, is not in the dis- 
cussion of energy but in the analysis of bargaining 
behaviors and strategies between Moscow and East 
European states on energy issues. Reisinger assumes 
that East European states possess independence on 
substrategic policy issues to pursue their own interests; 
and he uses energy negotiations to demonstrate the 
influence East European negotiators were able to bring 
to bear. 

The book takes Keohane’s (1984) basic distinction 
between harmony of interests and cooperation as its 

point in assuming that the USSR did seek 
cooperation with Eastern Europe by trying to take their 
interests into account in the energy fleld. He provides a 
chapter on the political economy of that relationship 
broken down into basic his periods covering the 
early agreements (1956-63); the era of bilateralism (1963- 
71); the efforts at multilateralism (1971-74); the response 
to ofl price shocks (1975-81); and the final period of 
seeking, but ultimately failing, to find new solutions 
(1981-89). 

In chapter 4, he examines energy trade patterns and 
bargaining behavior to address the fundamental ques- 
tion: Since it can be demonstrated statistically that the 
Soviet Union did not act in its economic self-interest to 
maximize economic return for its energy exports to 
Eastern Europe, what interests did Moscow serve? He 
makes a highly credible case that energy was sold in 
exchange for alliance cohesion, foreign policy coopera- 
tion, defense spending and coordination, and general 
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East European acquiescence in Moscow’s global political 
strategies. 

After providing gate analysis of this hypothesis, 

writes two detailed and interesting chapters 
designed to demonstrate the extent of bargaining which 
took place: the Polish-Soviet negotiations of 1971 and 
the Soviet-East European bargaining over energy prices 
and trade terms in 1975. 

Both chapters provide some interesting insights into 
the mix of political and economic interests that were at 
stake in these negotiations. Both are limited by the 
paucity of data (not the author's fault) but also the 
overreliance on two-by-two game matrices, which sim- 
plify the subtle and complex relationship that Reisinger 
acknowledges existed in both sets of negotiations. 

Nevertheless, the book des an extremely useful 
and timely contribution not only to the field of Soviet- 
East European relations but also to the field of political 


economy and bargaining. 


University of Maryland KAREN DAWISHA 


Governance without Government: Order and Change 
in World Politics. Edited by James N. Rosenau and 
Ernst-Otto Czempiel. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1992. 311p. $59.95 cloth, $17.95 paper. 


There is no doubt that the distinguished editors of this 
volume are sensitive to the shifting priorities of a post- 
Cold War world. By focusing on the newly fashionable 
idea of governance, there is intended a ctive look 
at the evolution of international relations from its ante- 
cedent preoccupations with balance and distributions of 
power, bipolarity, and deterrence. The new conceptual 
coordinates emphasize interdependence, world order, 
institutionalization, and international cooperation. At 
the same time, the 10 contributors to the volume are 
mainstream political scientists, notable for avoiding both 
utopian and journalistic approaches to the international 
political process; that is, the volume neither attempts to 
prefigure a beneficial sequel to the state system nor is 
caught up in the immediacies of interpreting the ending 
of the East-West rivalry and the collapse of the Soviet 
Union. 

In a sense, the importance of the volume lies in its 
rootedness in the complexities of “the real’ as perceived 
from a variety of perspectives. Amid these complexities, 
most of the contributors (and certainly the editors) push 
the thesis that change of systemic significance is proba- 
bly occurring. James Rosenau in an opening, introduc- 
tory chapter poses the question in relation to the degree 
to which observers regard recent developments as un- 
dermining the territorial state as the dominant actor in 
international life. In effect, if changes are merely recon- 
figuring geopolitics, then the appropriate conclusion is 
one of seals but if these change are fundamentally 
eroding the capacity and competence of states (as the 
editors seem D eve), then it is time to bring the 
curtain down on the Westphalian stage of world order 
and offer a new conceptualization to students of the 
subject, a position vigorously advocated in Rosenau’s 
Turbulence in Global Politics (1990). 

Governance with Government is the second of a pro- 
jected three volumes. The first volume—aunder the same 
editorship but more abstractly conceived—-was pub- 
lished in 1989 under the title Global Changes and Theoret- 
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ical Challenges. We are told that the current volume 
benefited from no less than five over a period 
of four The word must be taken’ with a 
grain of salt. Apart from the editors, the contributors 
seem unevenly concerned with the central motif of 
“governance”: some treat it mechanically as a point of 
departure, and others seem oblivious to the mission. 
(For sag va Oran Young’s competent chapter on the 
relative of international institutions could 
be included in any book of readings on the world 
political system published in the last 20 years.) 

The editors gather an intelligent group of specialists, 
parcel out a useful set of ents, and end up with 
a set of loosely linked chapters. Each is well worth 
reading on its own and, I think, only on its own. There 
is very little, if any, cumulative effect achieved beyond 
the banal one that changes are happening and that their 
effects are challenging particular states to adapt their 
ideas and behavior and, more problema , that 
these changes may generate new structures that should 
alter our basic mindset about the character of world 
order. 

Perhaps the most notable and illuminating aspect of 
the book is entirely fortuitous, tucked away in a note to 
Robert Cox's chapter, which strikes me as the most 
original and SE EAA in the volume. In the 
course of critically Waltz’s neorealist view 
that the structure of world order is established indepen- 
dently of the views and behavior of small and middle 
powers and that only lea states count, Cox disap- 
provingly quotes Waltz’s derisive quip: “Denmark 
doesn’t matter” (p. 114, n. 21). What, of course, makes 
this somewhat arrogant aside irresistible is that in the 
meantime, Denmark has forced Waltz to bite his tongue; 
dearly, no one now would dare suggest that Denmark 
does not matter in light of the Danish role in derailing 
the Maastricht treaty process, which only a year earlier 
had been widely heralded as an assured and dramatic 
step on the road to Euro-governance. There is more to 
this point than the coincidence of an 
example. The volume as a whole and the editorial tone 
in particular suffers from a late modernist pretension 
that the cognitive of specialists can somehow cap- 
ture reality. Instead act pacane to wonder about 
tual failures attendant on the inability of the discipline to 
antictpate the end of the Cold War and the disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Union, the undertaking proceeds 
merrily to announce that the new circumstances of 
international Hfe warrant reinterpretation, as if the old 
circumstances had been previously understood. This 

pte! aaa “ov t” was not a matter of a 
development but represented the overnight collapse of 
the intellectual framework that had guided academicians 
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y. 
There is no doubt that the contributors to this volume 
offer intelligent commentary on several critical facets of 
international life, including strong chapters on statism 
(Mark Zacher), international political economy (Thomas 
Biersteker), transnationalism (Janice Thompson), and 
European regionalism (Linda Cornett and James Capor- 
080). However, I am somewhat disappointed. There is 
neither self-criticism of huge recent explanatory failures 
nor engagement with either the great normative chal- 
lenges of our time (oppression, environmental decay, 
, civic disorder, ethnic intolerance) or the great 

, namely, the emergence of transnational social 
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forces dedicated to a sustainable, equitable, and demo- 
cratic human future. Governance without govern- 
ment—a worthy goal, as well as a partial reality— 
depends on vision, insight, and compassion at least as 
much as it depends on evidence and . Let us 
hope the third volume of the series will fill this void, but 
I would not count on it. 
Princeton University RICHARD FALK 
American Intellectuals and African Nationalists, 1955- 
1970. By Martin Stanfland. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1991. 310p. $30.00. 


This is an amusing and disturbing book. It is amusin 
to read the many simplistic ideas, impressions, an 
mistaken hypotheses that American intellectuals (in- 
cluding professional Africanists) have held about Africa 
hiring the 15 years covered by this book. 

Among Africa watchers of a liberal political persua- 
sion, many at first compared decolonization in Africa to 
the American Revolution. saw African leaders as 
modernizing democrats. Their hopes were disappointed 
during the middle of the 1960s after the chaos and 
conflict that followed decolonization in the Congo, as 
one military coup followed another in Africa and poi 
cians began diverting national resources daria E AA 
their lttcal or personal interests. Some ration- 

the outbreak of authoritarian rule in Africa in 
ee eee 

states were necessary for national unity, na- 

don g, and rapid economic devel t. Other 
liberal intellectuals, disillusioned that their hopes for the 
continent had so quickly proven false, turned away in 
despair and focused their attention on other issues of the 
day, including the war in Indochina and civil rights at 
home. 

The leftist intellectuals (above all, Marxists) con- 
fronted theoretical problems in events and 
conditions in Africa. What was the role of class in these 
new societies? How important were ethnic or tribal 
loyalties? Class analysis was at the heart of their world- 
views, while tribalism was often re ed as a camou- 
flage for economic interests. And w. was a group of 

y revolutionary potential to be found on a continent 
where there were very small working classes and a 
limited bourgeoisie? 

The description of African American views toward 
Africa presents a portrait of disinterest and diffidence 
except in regard to decolonization (which African Amer- 
icans supported) and racially based politics in the white 
minority governments of Southern Africa (which they 
opposed). There is no doubt that African American 
intellectuals are far more engaged with African affairs 
today than 20 years ago. Yet the signs of rising interest 
not just in race politics or decolonization but in the 
continent as a whole and U.S. enga t there were 
evident by 1972, with the conflict in the African Studies 
Association in the United States and the response in 
Congress, led by Congressman Charles Diggs, to the 
famine in the Sahel. One is left unsatisfied by this 
chapter. 

Perhaps the least-studied group of American intellec- 
tuals, at least in regard to Africa, are conservatives. This 
is an interesting chapter, pointing out that some conser- 
vatives (e.g., WilHam Buckley) regarded Africans as 
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people who “simply do not use their minds,” while 
many other conservatives were doubtful that Africans 
could overcome tribalism and tradition to create mod- 
ern, democratic, prosperous societies. But mostly, they 
spent their time attacking Hberal interpretations of Afri- 
can politics. Surprisingly, the author avoids the question 
of racism, overt or covert, in influencing American 
conservative views and does not really address conser- 
vative attitudes toward South Africa. 

This is a useful summary and analysis of thinking on 
the part of these various groups vis-a-vis Africa. It is 
striking how many of their own attitudes and biases 
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they brought to their commentaries on Africa; how little 
effort they made to understand African politics and 
societies by approaching them with an open mind, 
acknowledging their own ignorance; and how very 
wron, were in their in tion of the region. 
The g aspect of this book is the possibility that 
these problems remain with us today as we try to 
understand the economic lems and political 
changes in Africa and advise Africans on how to deal 
with them. 
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“This is the finest single-volume edition of “Spencer had caught a vision of what might be 

Sumner’s works ever to appear.” — Ronald in store for mankind if its potential were to 

Lora, University of Toledo realize itself.” — Edmund Opitz, The Freeman 
Hardcover $30.00 0-86597-100-5 Hardcover $13.00 0-913966-97-5 
Paperback $ 7.50 0-86597-101-3 Paperback $ 6.00 0-913966-98-3 


— Please send me the following titles: 
O Enclosed is my check. 
O Please send me a catalogue. 


Name 
Address 
City 
State/Zip 





To order by phone, call 800-955-8335; fax 317-577-9067. 
oe t by check, VISA, or MasterCard is required on all orders 
not for resale. We pay book rate postage on orders prepaid by check. 
Please allow approximately four weeks for delivery. 
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LIBERTY FUND 


ns 8335 Allison Pointe Trail, Dept. Q302, Indianapolis, IN 46250-1687 Sct 


ROGER D. MASTERS 
and CHRISTOPHER KELLY, editors 


The Collected 


Writings of Rousseau 
Discourse on the Origin 


of Inequality (Second Discourse), 
Polamics, œ Political Economy 


Rousseau’s major works, now avail- 
able in a uniform English edition, 
continue with his interpretation of 
human nature and history. Volume 
3 presents the entire Second Dis- 
course (complete with Rousseau’s 
extensive notes), contem cd- 


tiques by Voltaire, Diderot, Bonnet, 


and LeRoy and Rousseau’s replies 
(some never before translated], and 
Polrtical Economy, which first out- 
lined pnnciples that later became 
famous in the Social Contract. 
“Indispensable to Rousseau 
scholars and students of political 
theory. Now that we have [this 
series], we realize we cannot do 
without it. Its scholarship is a mod- 
el, a monument, and a treasury.” 


Already published: 


Vol. 1. Rousseau, Judge of Jean- 
Jacques: Dialogues. $40.00 cloth 


Vol. 2. Discourse on the Sciences 
and Arts [Firet Discourse} and 
Polemics. $40.00 cloth 


ORAN R. YOUNG 
Arctic Politics 
Conflict and Cooperation 
m the Circumpolar North 
Thoughtful easays establishing the 
Arctic as a distinctive region of in- 
ternational political, socioeconom- 
ic, and environmental importance. 
Arctic Visions series. 

Dartmouth. $35.00 cloth / $17.95 paper 














GIULIETTO CHIESA 
Transition 
to Democracy 


` Political Change 


in the Soviet Union, 1987-1991 
With Douglas Taylor Narthrop 

An award-winning Moscow corre- 
spondent analyzes the debates sur- 
rounding the Soviet struggle for 
democracy, especially as reflected 
in the Congress of People’s Deputies. 
“I have long known [Chiesa] as a 
sincere and true friend of our coun- 
try and as an outsdanding journal- 
ist, able not only to capture events, 
but also deeply to realize the histor- 
ical mgnificance of democratic 
renewal ”—Mikhail Gorbachev 


$40 00 cloth / $18.95 paper 


WALTER L. HIXSON 


Witness 

to Disintegration 
Provincial Life in the Last Year 
of the USSR 


“An unusual, engaging, and percep- 
tive look at life in the Soviet Union 
in its final year of existence, Hixson 
spent ten months lecturing in Kazan, 
some 460 miles east of Moscow, an 
area previously closed to foreigners. 
Here he gives a different perspec- 

tive, from the bottom up, of what 

his life was like there... A thought- 
ful and sensitive description that 





- ROBERT V. DANIELS, editor 


A Documentary History 
of Communism in Russia 
From Lenin to Gorbachev 
The final edition of a valuable refer- 
ence work documenting the story 
of Communism ın the Soviet Union 
from its beginnings to its amazing 
collapse. Thirty of the nearly 200 
documents are newly translated, 
the final one being Gorbachev's res- 
ignation speech in December 1991. 
Varmont. $19.95 paper 


BOGDAN DENITCH 


After the Flood 


World Politics and Democracy 
in the Wake of Communism 

An incisive interpretation of the 
emerging course of global power 
relations, and the prospects for 
increasing democracy. Denitch of- 
fers a comparative look at the US, 


- the old Soviet bloc, Europe and its 


unification, and the so-called third 
world, and reflects on questions of 
ethnicity, ethnic relations, and their 
umplications for a democratic state. 
Wesleyan. $40 00 cloth / $16.95 paper 
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MOVEMENT OF THE FREE SPIRIT 
Raoul Vaneigem 

` This book by the legendary Situationist activist and 
author of The Revolution of Everyday Life examines 
the heretical and millenarian movements that 
challenged social and ecclesiastical authority in 
Europe from the 1200s into the 1500s. Although 
Vaneigem discusses a number of different move- 

i ments such as the Cathars and Joachimite 
millenarians, his main emphasis is on the various 
manifestations of the Movement of the Free Spirit in 
northern Europe. 

260 ppa 4ilhus. $24.95 uly) 


THE INVENTION OF PORNOGRAPHY, 

1500-1800 

edited by Lynn Hunt 

“These absorbing and beautifully researched essays, 

together with Lynn Hunt’s masterful introduction, 

give a new history to erotic writing and the represen- 
H tation of sexual action. They allow us to see the 

modern, the daring, the repressive and the dangerous 

in pornography and to understand why the ‘porno- 

graphic’ emerged as a distinct term for censors only 

at the end of the French Revolution.” 

— Natalie Zemon Davis, Princeton University 

370 pp. 43illus. $26.95 (June) 


Nie Avicilablods Paperbach 
FRAGMENTATION AND REDEMPTION 
Essays on Gender and the Human Body in 
Medieval Religion 

~ Caroline Walker Bynum 

“A brilliant exegete of texts, 

[Bynum] combs the works 

of well-known women 

writers such as Catherine of 

Siena, Julian of Norwich, 

and Hildegard of Bingen, as 

well as a host of equally 
engrossing lesser figures. ... 

To understand how women 

empowered themselves in a 

male-dominated culture, 

Bynum tells us, we must cast aside our post- 

Freudian notions and enter into the scary and 

strange world of mysticism, miracles, and cult 

statues on its own terms.” — Christopher Hughes, 

Voice Literary Supplement 

432 pp. 44 illus. $16.95 paper 


GENDER ISSUES 








Now Available in Paperback 
SURREALISM AND 
WOMEN 

edited by Mary Ann Caws, 
Rudolf Kuenzli, and 
Gwen Raaberg 

These sixteen illustrated 
essays present an important revision of surrealism by 
focusing on the world of women surrealists and their 
strategies to assert positions as creative subjects within a 
movement that regarded woman as an object of mascu- 
line desire or fear. 


Special Issues of Dada/Surrealism 
240 pp. 58 illus. $13.50 paper 


pee Tee Ne a 
THE WOMAN IN QUESTION 

m/f 

edited by Parveen Adams 
and Elizabeth Cowie 

“The contribution of m/f to 
feminism was, and continues 
to be, of immense signifi- 
cance. The only feminist 
journal in England consis- 
tently devoted to the develop- 
ment of theory, it created — 
in the face of many orthodox- 
ies — the space for an impor- 
tant new form of work. At 
the vital interface of social theory, representation and 
psychoanalysis, m/f provoked intense debate among 
feminists, raising issues which still act as a crucial point 
of reference for much feminist thinking to this day.” 

— Jacqueline Rose 


400 pp, 29 illus. $14.95 paper 





To order call toll-free 1.800.356.0343 
(US & Canada) or 617.625.8569. 
MasterCard & VISA accepted. 


The MIT Press 


55 Hayward Street 
Cambridge, MA 02142 











MUACHIGAN MUCBHIGAN JMUICEICAN 





_ An Annual Publication of the | 
Methodology Section of the 
American Political Science Association " 
Political Analysis publishes new research in all areas of political 


science methodology including statistical models, modeling, 
measurement, and research design. 














Volume 4, 1992 
Edited by John R. Freeman 










Volume 1, 1989 
Volume 2, 1990 — 
Volume 3, 1991 
Edited by James Stimson 








‘. Each volume is $42.50 





Volumes may be ordered individually or on standing order. Place your 
own standing order today—and urge your library to'do the same. _ 






Special discount options for members of the Methodology section of 
the American Political Science Association . 












; Volumes are available individually at a 25% discount. 
Begin a standing order by ordering Volume 1 at a 40% discount and . 
you will receive all subsequent volumes at a 30% discount. Specify 

how you want to be billed for future volumes; include credit cand 
information if appropriate. ' 







The University of Michigan Press 
Dept. ED s 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106-1104 
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l i aN 


pai 2, Finance and Trade: 
The effects on Global Growth 


From the Common Market 


to EC 92: Regional 
Economic Integration in the 
European Community and 
Transnational Corporations 
The outlook for economic inte- 
gration for the EC is promising 
but how does it affect the rest of 
the world. 


.This publication presents a his- 
torical perspective of the effects 
of European integration from 
1957 (Mark I phase) to EC/ 
1992 (Mark H phase). Concen- 
trating on three groups of TNCs 
- the EC Countries, the Non-EC 


the early integration period ex- 

erted a significant impact on the 

locational advantages of the EC, 

This in tum affected FDI flows 

to, within and from the integrat- 
prepared by the Group of 24-an ed region: A case-study of the 
intergovernmental group estab- EC as host to Japanese TNCS is 
lished in 1971 to increase the also presented. 

E93ILA2 92-1-104403-0 

$25.00 134pp. 


Send orders to: 

United Nations Publications, Sales Section, Room DC2-0853 Dept. 060A, 

New York, N.Y. 10017Tel. (800) 253-9646, (212) 963-8302, Fax. (212) 963-3489, 
Visa, MasterCard and American Express accepted for orders over $15.00. 
Please add 5% of gross ($3.50 minimum) for shipping & handling. 
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Strategic Capitalism 


Private Business and Public Purpose In Japan 


Kent E. Calder 
Waa Japan's economic miracie generated primarily by the Japaneee state or 


. Strategic 
le a book for all thoee Interested in the formation of industrial policy, market- 
oriented yet public-epirited alternatives to bureauoratic guidance, and the true 
origins of Japan's global competitivences. 
“This is the most important book dealing with industrial policy in Japen 
sinos Chalmers Jonnscn P01) and te Japanese Miracle’ —Eoward J. 
Lincoin, The ‘Institution 
Cloth: $36.00 ISBN 0-861-04318-3 Due June 1963 





The Nature of Rationality 
Robert Nozick 


_ Robert Nozick continues his search for the connections between philosophy and “ordinary” 
‘experience. In the [ively and accessible style that his readers have come to expect, he offers a 
bold new theory of rationality. As he expiores rationality of decision and rationality of belief, he 
shows how principles actually function in our day-to-day thinking and in our efforts to five 
peacefully and productively with each other. Throughout, the book combines dering specuta- 


REE role that imagination plays in thie singular human aptitude. 
> Cloth: $19.95 ISBN 0-091-07424-0 Due July 1993 





Engaging the Enemy 
Organization Theory and Soviet Military Innovation, 1955-1991 
_ Kimberly Marten Zisk 


Did a “doctrine race” exdet alongside the much-pubiicized arms competition between East and West? Using recent insights from 
organization theory, Kimberty Marten Zisk answers thie question In the affirmative. Ziek challenges the standard portrayal of Soviet miltary 
Officers as bureaucratic actors wedded to the status quo: she maintains that when they were confronted by a changing extemal! security 
environment, they reacted by producing innovative doctrine. The author's extensive evidence is drawn from newly deciassified Soviet 
military journals, and from her interviews with retired high-ranking Soviet General Staff officers and highly placed Soviet-Rusetan civilan 
defense experts. ` 
Cloth: $39.60 ISBN 0-691-06962-4 Due July 1963 
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Retirement of New edition, with a now preface by the author 
The Terms of | 


Revolutionaries In China 
Public Polides, Social Norms, Private Interests Political Discourse 
Melanie Manion Willlam E. Connolly 


Meianie Manion analyzes the largest bioodiees circulation of Wiam Connolly presents a lucid and concise defense of the 
elites in history—the maseive retirement of officials In the People's thesis of “essentially contested concepts” that can well be read as a 
- Republic of China. Beginning in 1978 Chinees leaders in Boling general introduction to political theory, as well as for Its challenge to 
` replaced millions of old cadres with younger generations of better the prevailing understanding of political diecourese. 
educated officials. How were the elders persuaded io retire? Manion “Connolly's arguments present a profound challenge to the 
showe how a norm of age-based axit from office was engineered by Hink between political solence and poeltiviem, oal into question 
top policymakers and aided by younger oadree. Her research our ‘objective’ understanding of American institutional fife, and 
combined a wide variety of sources and methode, many new to the give us the beginnings of important new epistemological bases of 
study of Chinese potitios. The result le a rich portrayal of manipula- understanding.”—Cecil L. Eubanks, The Journal of Poittics 
_ tive leadership in post-Mao China, which reveals the key role of the Paper: $16.06 ISBN 0-091-02223-2 
private Intoreete of al the parties involved. Not for sale by Princeton In the Commonwealth excapt Canada 
Cioth: $36.00 ISBN 0-001-08653-2 
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New in paperback 


Second edition, with a new afterword by the author 


The Global City > Public Man, 
New York, London, Tokyo | Private Woman 
Women In Sodal and Political Thought 
since the are and in artip Tokyo ae i Jean Bethke Elshtain 
Focusing on the Westom philosophical tradition and the work of 


19800. What traneformed theee urban centers, with their diverse 

histories, into “global cities” that share comparable economic and contemporary feminists, Jean Glehtain expiores the tendency to assert 

social structures? Saskia Saseen argues that the remarkable —— the primacy of the public world—the political sphere dominated by 

siniartty arlese from thelr position as command poets in intema- men—and to denigrate the private world—the familial sphere dominated 

tional finanoe and advanced services for business. by women. She offers her own positive reconstruction of the public and 
“Saseen’s major achievement in The Global City le to show the private In a feminist theory thet reaffirms the Importance of the family 

that even though New Yori, London, and Tokyo are looated in © and envisions an “ethical polity.” 

radically different oultural and netional contexts, they displey “A rare achievement... . [Elshtain] deeoribes a political 

similar trende. According to Sassen, they are shaped by being community and a kind of oltizenship that are acoeesibie and 

command-and-coordination posts in an otherwise dispersed "engaging for people of both sexse, of many ethnicities and 

world soononty.” religions, with private se well as public commitments... .” 

~—Clarance N. Stone, American Political Science Review ` ——Michas! Walzer 

Now in paper: $14.96 ISBN 0-891-02587-3 Now in paper: $16.96 ISBN 0-601-02478-6 


Princeton University Press 


41 WILLIAM ST.. PRINCETON, KJ 08640 * ORDERS: 600-777-4728 + OR FROM YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


NEW FROM 


THE FREE PRESS 


JHE 


MORAL 
SENSE 
JAMES Q 
WILSON 


Every day we see and hear evidence of 
human immorality, as mages of rape, 
murder, and every other sort of criminal 
offense fill the news. Philosophers, 


beech! ocal scientists and other 


human nature 1s selfish, 
nee Ee Wine ae 


neurotic. But 

He shows that while we 
ee sen es ae 
nature, we continue to employ a moral 
standard in fudging others and ourselves 
Sa a EATE A 

m The Moral Sense— 
e cee 
Wilson sets out to restore a recogmtion of 
this capacity for human 
Drawing on the massive outpouring of 
ee ee ey 
Sta seer oe re be 


concerns derive in part from a ‘moral nature’ 


of our human nature. We are 
not born ‘ but neither are we born 
‘wicked.’ , we are born social, and 
this gives decency a fighting chance. This is 
a brave book, certain to provoke debate.99 
Jean Bethke Fishtain, 


that 1s part 


RE \L 
ANITA 
LL 


The Untold Story 
DAVED BROCK 


THE REAL 
ANITA HILL 
The Untold Story 
David Brock 


More than a year after the dramatic 
confrontation between Clarence Thomas 
and Anita Hill, opintons remain sharply 
divided on who was tellmg the truth. 
In this full-scale report on the hearings, 
Brock corrects numerous misconceptions 
and introduces new evidence to answer 
many questions still left open. This book 
does not ask whether Thomas should 
have been confirmed, nor does ıt question 
whether sexual harassment is a genume 
offense. Rather, it asks whether sexual 
harassment occurred m this case. After 
hearing all the evidence, Brock contends, 
no reasonable reader will be able to 
conclude that ıt did. 

1993 0-02-904653-6 $24.95 


PALESTINIANS 
The 


. In so doing, they help the reader 
to u erstand the place of the Palestmans 
in the Arab-Israeh dispute $9 
—William B. 

The Brookings Institution 
1992 0-02-917321-3 $29.95 


~MENICAY 
AMER AS 


lir \ Viiv ont Mir wrin 


= one? oe 


Peter Phe rry 


textured analysis of the politics of or ae 
and race among Mexican Americans. 
demonstrates the value for worlang- 

class of community-based 
political organizations while challen, 
much conventional thinking about the 
Voung Rights Act This fascina! 
scrupulously researched book wi aa 
widely read and debated for years to 
come.99 
—Thomas E. Mann, 
The Brookings Institution 

1993 0-02-929132-1 $27.95 


TELL THEM 

WHO I AM 

The Lives of 

Homeless Women 

Elliot Liebow, 

Catholic University 

66A wise and gentle book, terribly 

po fad poetic It is certainly one 
of the very best ever written about 


homeless people in this naton, but I 
would have expected no less from Elhot 


brings one to tears. A beautiful wo 
—Jonathan Kozol, author of 
el ities and Rachel and Her 
Chi omeless Famılıes in Amenca 
1993 0-02-919095-9 $24.95 
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AIDS 


As a gay man with AIDS, I found it 
painful to read the sections documenting 
the irrefutably immunosu 
consequences of the fabl 
hfestyle I hved, but sometimes the truth 
hurts. I urge every gay man—indeed, 
coerce t AIDS—to read 
j- this book with an open mmd Here 1s the 

Clinton Administranon’s AIDS agenda! 
In my opmuion, this 1s the most important 

book—ever. It will save lves.99 
—Michael Callen, author of 
Surviving AIDS 

1992 0-02-9269053-9 $27.95 


THE FIRST 
STRANGE PLACE 
The Alch of Race and 
Sex in Wi War I Hawali 


Beth Bailey and 


~ | David F A 
both Columbia University 
A fascmating, and wise book 
It will now be impossible to tell the 
story of the modern civil rights struggle 
or of the women’s movement without 
nee understand the anxieties that 
flo on Hawali after Pearl Harbor. 
Wonderfully readable, this is a book for 
everyone who lived through the 1940s— 
or parents didl$9 
—Linda K. Kerber, Seay a lowa, 
author of Women of the Repub 

1992 0-02-901222-8 $22.95 
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CATHOLIC 
ETH 
SPIRIT 

CAPITALISM 


Ano and fascinating explanation 
of the moral structure of the free market 
ee ee ee 

app 


to poverty, ethnicity, and 
race relations. 


—Jack Kemp 
1993 0-02-923235-X $24.95 


DENYING THE 
HOLOCAUST 

The Assault on 
Truth and Memory 


‘Deborah E. Lipstadt, 
Emory Untversity 


For all who have been disturbed by 
the bewildering and sordid phenomenon 
of Holocaust denial, has written 
the essential book. Her answer is not to 
debate or refute point by point the never- 
ending lies and rtions of the demers, 
but to expose the common political 
agenda, infamous methods, malicious 
motivation, and pervasive contempt for 
truth that lie behmd the various guises 
and tactics of this insidious movement. 99 
her R. Browning, 

author of Men: 
Reserver Police Battalion 101 and 
the Final Solution m Poland 

1993 0-02-919235-8 $22.95 


Thomas Snell 


l 


©6Sowell demonstrates an impressive 
range of knowledge and acuity of 
observation.. Amencan Education 
shows how most of the problems m our 
schools and colleges are rooted in the 
structure of incentives built into the way 
sa banded acting yap tet a 
to ’s future, Mr Sowell’s warnmgs 
deserve careful attention.99 
—The Wail Street Journal 

1992 0-02-930330-3 $24.95 


ABOVE THE LAW 
Police and the 
Excessive Use of Force 
ro aotrea: 
James J. Fyfe, 


S6Will take ıts place as the modern classic 
on the complexities of po Skolnick 
larship, 

the public 

cops police 
actually do, and what they can reasonably 
be expected to do.99 


—Joseph D. McNamara, 

The Hoover Institution, and former 

Chief of Police, San Jose, California 
1993 0-02-929312-X $24.95 
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For the Best in Political Science 


Jordan, the United States and 
the Middle East Peace Process, 
1974-1991 


|. Madiha Rashid al Madfai 


On July 31, 1988, King Hussein of Jordan renounced all 
administrative and legal ties with the Israeli-occupied 
West Bank, initiating a new turning point in the Middle 
East peace process. In this path-breaking study, Madfai 
explores Jordan’s role in US peacemaking efforts during 
the Carter, Reagan and Bush administrations. She exam- 
ines the events culminating in the 1988 action and con- 
vincingly demonstrates the history of anger, anguish and 
frustration that lay behind the Jordanian decision. 
41523-3 Hardcover $59.95 


Arnold: Culture and Anarchy 
and Other Writings 


Stefan Collini, Editor 

This edition establishes the authoritative text of one of 
the most celebrated works of social criticism ever writ- 
ten. It includes a chronology of Matthew Arnold’s life, 
a bibliographical guide and full notes on the names, 
books, and historical events mentioned in the texts. 
37440-5 Hardcover $39.95 /37796-X Paper $10 95 


Gramsci, Historical Materialism 
and International Relations 


Stephen Gill, Editor 

Relating the writings of Antonio Gramsci and others to the 
contemporary reconstruction of historical materialist the- 
ories of international relations, the contributors argue that 


the emerging world order is un a “triple crisis” 
involving economic, political and “socio-cultural” change. 
43509-9 Hardcover $49.95 / 435234 Paper $18.95 


t 


Now in paperback... 


The Political Economy of 
American Monetary Policy 


Thomas Mayer, Editor 

This collection examines the institutional framework . 
in which monetary policy is made and considers two 
questions: How free is the Fed to set monetary policy 
and to what extent do organizational problems affect 
the choice of that monetary policy? 

44651-1 Paper $17.95 


The Spread of Economic Ideas 


David Colander and A. W. Coats, Editors 
“Overall, the book ts stimulating and worth read- 
ing.... tbe editors deserve credit for stimulating a 
lively debate about current and future directions of 
the profession.” —Robert I. Lerman, 
Journal of Economic Literature 
A spirited debate among eminent journalists, econo- 
mists, and publishers regarding the spread of eco- 
nomic ideas provides fascinating insights into what 
happens behind the scenes. 
44650-3 Paper $15.95 


. Time, Labor, and Social 


Domination 
A Reinterpretation of Marx's Critical Theory 


Moishe Postone 

In this ambitious book, Moishe Postone undertakes a 
fundamental on of Marx’s mature critical 
theory. He questions many of the presuppositions of 
traditional Marxist analyses and offers new interpreta- 
tions of Marx’s central . These lead him to 
avery different analysis of the nature and problems 

of capitalism and provide the basic for a critique of 
“actually existing socialism.” 

39157-1 Hardcover $49.95 


Beyond the Protective State 

The Political. Economy of Australia’s 
Manufacturing Industry Policy 

M. Ann Capling and 

Brian Galligan, Editors 

Since the 1980s, Australia has undergone a quiet revolu- 
tion in its national policy for manu. industry., 
This book is a historical and theoretical account of that 
transition from a protective to a corrective state. It gives 
a comprehensive analysis of the corrective policies of 
the Hawke government and presents case studies of 
three troubled manufacturing sectors: steel, motor 
vehicles, and textiles, clothing and footwear. 

41626-4 Hardcover $54.95 


Social Reproduction. 
The Political Economy of the Labour Market 


Antonella Picchio 

Distinguishing it from capital, labor bears the costs of 
its own sustenance— the extent to which it does so 
varying with different institutional arrangements. This 
is generally overlooked by economic theory, neglecting 
the distinctive role played by women. This book traces " 
the deepening insensitivity of post-classical economic 
theory to this issue, taking the 1834 Poor Law and the 
reassessment of it in 1909 as illustrations of the social 
implications of this inadequacy. This is a distinct 
contribution to the development of a social-policy . 
relevant theory of the labor market. 

41872-0 Hardcover $49.95 


Democracy and Decision 
The Pure Theory of Electoral Preference 
Harold Geoffrey Brennan and 


Loren E. Lomasky, Editors 

Do voters in large scale democracies reliably vote for 
the electoral outcomes most in their own interest? 
This book critiques the dominant interest-based theory 
of voting and offers a competing theory, termed an 
“expressive” theory of electoral politics—shown to 
be more coherent and more consistent with actually 
observed voting behavior. It offers a compelling 
challenge to the central premises of prevailing 
theories of voting behavior and should serve as 

the basis for fundamental reevaluation in the field. 
33040-8 Hardcover $44.95 





Turn to Cambridge 


Incomparable Worth 

Pay Equity Meets the Market 

Steven E. Rhoads .. 

‘Although comparable worth bas become sometbing 
of a sbibboleib, Rhoads argues that it fails to pro- 
vide a reliable metbod for identifying and overcom- 
ing discrimination and, as well, that even the most 
modest estimate of its costs is outside the bounds 

of economic feasibility by staggering amounts... 
Pay equity, including tough enforcement of antt- 
discrimination law, is a fairer and more feasible 
route. A timely, controversial, and necessary book.” 


44187-0 Hardcover $24.95  ~J0e" Bethke Elsbtain 


Also by Steven Rhoads... 
The Economist's View 
of the World 


30160-2 Hardcover $49.50/31764-9 Paper $17.95 


Political Psychology 


Jon Elster 

The text reveals how belief and preference formation are 
shaped by social and political institutions; argues for an 
important distinction between mechanisms and theories 
in the social sciences; illustrates principles of political 
psychology through authoritative readings. 

41110-6 Hardcover $44.95 / 42286-8 Paper $14.95 


Interpreting Ricardo 


Terry Peach 

David Ricardo was the leading political economist of the 
early nineteenth century, and his ideas have been contro- 
versial and influential ever since. This book reconstructs 
the detailed substance and evolution of Ricardo’s thought 
on the central topics of value, distribution and accumula- 
tion, and summarizes and evaluates the debates which 
pontiac Wrage OVET Hicinter preteen OF Dis writes. 
26086-8 Hardcover $54 95 


Lawson: Politica Sacra et Civilis 


Conal Condren 

George Lawson’s Politics is a systematic treatise on 
politics in church and state and is arguably the most 
significant work of political theory to have been printed 
during the Restoration crisis of 1659—60. This new mod- 
ern edition is based on, and corrects the first printed 
editions of 1660 and 1689, and contains an extensive ' 
introduction and notes designed to make this significant 
work accessible to both students and specialists. 
39248-9 Hardcover $69.95 


Available In bookstores or from 


CAMBRIDGE 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 


What Is a Case? 
Exploring the Foundations of Social inquiry 


Charles C. Ragin and 


Howard S. Becker, Editors 

This volume probes the nature of the case and the ways 

in which different understandings of what is a case affect 
the conduct and the results of research. x 
Contributors: Charles C. Ragin, Douglas Harper, Andrew 
Abbott, Stanley Lieberson, Diane Michel Wieviorka, 
Jobn Walton, Jennifer Platt, Harrison C. White, Howard Becker 
42050-4 Hardcover $49.95 / 42188-8 Paper $15.95 


Pragmatism in the Age of Jihad 
The Precolonial State of Bundu 


Michael Gomez 

Drawing upon a wide range of sources, both oral and 
documentary, Arabic, English and French, this is the first 
full account of Bundu, 2 precolonial West African state, 
from 1698 to 1905. Its pragmatic policy which tolerated 
diverse religious and social practices was unique in the 
midst of fundamentalist, theocratic Muslim states. Bundu 
also played a critical role in regional commerce and 
production and reacted quickly to the stimulus of 
European trade. 

41940-9 Hardcover $59.95 


Now in paperback... 


Intercorporate Relations 
The Structural Analysis of Business 
Mark S. Mizruchi and 


Michael Schwartz, Editors 

This volume is the first compilation of work by leading 
international scholars who adopt a structural approach 
to the study of business. It contains essays on markets, 
money and relations between corporations and cities, 
and analyses of business structures in Europe, Latin 
America, Japan and the United States. 

43794-6 . Paper $19.95 


Economic Reforms in 


New Democracies 

A Social-Democratic Approach 
Luiz Carlos Bresser Pereira, 
Jose Maria Maravall, and 


Adam Przeworski 

This assessment of the experiences of political transition 
in Southern E Latin America and Eastern Europe 
implies that the most successful reforms have been those 
resolved through democratic negotiation as opposed to 
the “big bang” approach. 

43259-6 Hardcover $49.95 / 43845-4 Paper $14.95 


40 West 20th Street, New York, NY 10011-4211 
Call toll-free 800-872-7423 
MasterCard/VISA accepted. Prices subject to change. 
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The New Cold War? Prescription for 
Religious Nationalism Confronts the Profit 
Secular State How Dodos Danid Melad 
MARK JUERGENSMEYER 


“A sensitive survey of religious natonal- 
1sm around the world, with some gentle 
advice for Americans bewildered by all the 
uproar.. . Valuable for its global perspec- 
tive and its ability to see things from the 
viewpoint of the religious nationalists 
themselves...must reading for the Chnton 
Administration.” -—Kirkus Reviews 


Comparative Stuches in Rekpon and Society 
$25.00 cloth 


The Pursuit of 
Equality in 
American History 
Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged 
J. R. POLE 
“A courageous assault on a central theme 
of Amencan history, the nation’s commit- 
ment to and evasion ofits mitral affirmation 
that all men are created equal.” 

— The Economist 
$35 00 doth 


Bolshevik Festivals, 
1917-1920 


JAMES VON GELDERN 

In the early years of the USSR, socialut 
festivals were inaugurated by the Bolshe- 
viks. In this first comprehensive investiga- 
tion of the way festivals helped buld a new 
political culture, von Geldem examines 
the mass spectacles that captured the Bol- 
sheviks’ historical vision. 

Studies on the History of Society and Culture 

$40 00 cloth, ilhosmated 


PAUL JESILOW, HENRY N. 
PONTELL, and GILBERT GEIS 
“A sound, well wntten, and highly inter- 
esung examination of how Medicaid . .. 
has given far too many physicians an op- 
portunity to ‘mop up’ fraudulently, for 
ther own financial gain, some of the $61 
bilhon annual cost of the program.” 
—Marshall B. Clinard, 
University of Wisconsin 
$25 00 cloth 


The Opening of the 
Apartheid Mind 

Options for the New South Aftica 
HERIBERT ADAM and 

KOGILA MOODLEY 

Refusing to be governed by what is fash- 
1onable or inoffensive, Heribert Adam and 
Kogila Moodley frankly address the pas- 
sions and rationalites that drive politics in 
post-aparthe:d South Africa. 
Perspectives on Southem Africa $25.00 cloth 


The Political Logic 

of Economic Reform 
in Cl e 

SUSAN L. SHIRK 

In the past decade, China was able to carry 
out economic reform without political 
reform, while the Soviet Union attempted 
the opposite strategy. Shirk examines how 
China succeeded at economic market re- 


form without changing communist rule. 
California Series on Social Choice and Political 
Eaonowty $48.00 doth, $15 00 paper 


LA CIN CL E 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


The Long Peace 


Ottoman Lebanon, 1861-1920 
ENGIN DENIZ AKARII 
resulting from the negotiations and shift- 
ing alliances characteristic of Lebanon’s 
interlude of peace between its civil war of 
1860 and the beginning of the French 
Mandate in 1920. 
“One of the best studies of nineteenth- 
century Lebanon.” 

—Leikh Fawaz, Tufts University 
$40.00 cloth 


The Baltic States 

Years of Dependence, 1940-1991 
Expanded and Updated Edition 
ROMUALD J. MISIUNAS and 
REIN TAAGEPERA 

In this updated echtion of their renowned 
work, the authors bring the story of Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia up to the 1990s. 
“A landmark in the history of the small 
nations in general and the Baltic in particu- 
lar.”—Joumal of Baltic Studies 

$45 00 cloth, $17 00 paper 


New World Disorder 
The Leninist Extinction 

KEN JOWITT 

New in paper—“Chock full of fresh 
plantudes, [ths] is one of the few valid 
attempts to draw theoretical conclustons 
from the avalanche of data and news about 
the demise of communism.” —Orbis 

$14 00 paper 


At bookstores or onder 1-800-822-6657, 
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NEW IN 


A Complicated 
War 

The Harrowing of 
Mozambique 

Wiliam 

“A brilliant, somenmes devas- 
tating eyewitness report of the 
civil war... that has killed a 


The Mentality and Conse- 

quences of Judicial Review 

Robert F. Nagel 

“A down-to-earth view of the 

limitanons and habilines of 

judicial policymaking.” 
—~Commomveal 


$13 00 paper 


Socal and Political Thought 
Hanna Feniche! Pitkin 
Back in print with a new 
proface—“[A] generous, 
careful and clearly argued 
book.” —Armeriaan Political 
$15 00 paper 
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BERKELEY LOS ANGELES 


Revolution and 
Rebellion in the 


book I have ever read on the 
subject of nuclear politics.” 
Sociology 


$14.00 paper 


The Fail-Safe 
Society 

Community Defiance and 
the End of American 
Technological Optimism 
Charles 

“A thoughtful middle alterna- 





The Palestinian 
Uprisi 

A War By Other Means 

F. Robert Hunter 
Updated with a new after- 
word and concluding chap- 
ter—“A history of the intifada 
that 1s both scholarly and sen- 
sitive.” 
—Journal of Palestine Studies 
$15 00 paper 


In the Name of 


Dem 
US. Policy Toward 
Latin America in the 


way 10 which economic social 
and politcal power constructs 
the urban landscape.” 

—New Statesman 
Winner, C Wnght Mills Award 
$14.00 paper 
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NEW FROM CALIFORNIA 


PAPERBACK 


Justice at War 

The Story of the Japanese- 

American Internment Cases 

Peter Irons 

With a new Afterword — 

“Sets ngbt one of the great 

miscarnages of American jus- 

nce.” —New York Times Book 
Review 

$14 00 paper 


The State and the 
Mass Media in 
Japan, 1918-1945 
Gregory J. Kasra 
“A provocative -analyus of 
important pohtical trends dur- 
ing the mterwar era.” 
—Joumal of Asian Studies 
$14.00 paper 


Ricks Beiii 
City People and 

Politics in the 1920s 
David Strand 

“An eloquently written, beau- 
tifully illustrated study of ur- 
ban politics.” —Intemational 
Labor & Working Class History 
$15.00 paper, 

Winner, Joseph Levenson Prize 


NEW YORK LONDON 











Toward Managed Peace 
The National Security Interests of the Untted States, 
1759 to the Present 





aa 


A former government official and law professor 
authoritatively reviews America’s diplomatic 
history and reveals his recommendations for 
future U.S. foreign policy. 


“A brilliant review of the evolution of U.S. 
foreign policy with particular emphasis upon the 
rule of law. It is important reading for all those 
interested in U.S. policy formulation for the 
future.”-—-The Honorable Paul H. Nitze 


“Rostow’s new book embodies a lifetime of 
reflection, experience, and advocacy. It presents 
a rich and challenging view of the main issues 
for American diplomacy, past and present.” 
—-David Calieo $35.00 


Britons 

Forging the Nation, 1707-1837 

Linda Colley 

This compelling book interweaves political, 
military, and social history to recount how 


England, Wales, and Scotland joined together to 
form a new British nation. 

“A sweeping survey of an important period, 
buttressed by well-chosen and fascinating - 
details; it is evocatively illustrated and engag- 
ingly written.”—Harriet Ritvo, The New York 
Times Book Review 82 illus. $35.00 


Legitimacy and History 


Self-Government in American Constitutional Theory 
Paul W. Kahn 

Kahn argues that self-government is impossible 

within the constraints placed on government by 
the Constitution, and that constitutional theory 
—which attempts to reconcile self-government 

and history—will never achieve its goal. $27.50 


Yale University Press 


92A Yale Station, New Haven, CT 06520 





New in Paperbound 
Interpreting the Constitution 


The Supreme Court and the Process 

of Adjudication 

Harry H. Wellington 

A prominent legal scholar looks at how the 


Supreme Court works and why it remains 
compatible with our democratic ideals. 





“A constitutional-law lesson as accessible as 
any now on the bookshelves... Wellington 
grapples with many of the issues that arouse 
controversy in Congress and in the streets.” 
Herbert Mitgang, The New York Times $10.00 
Yale Contemporary Law Series 


The Iranian Mojahedin 

E 1 Abrahami 

A leading authority on Iranian political 
parties offers the first history of the 
Mojahedin. Drawing on all available 
sources—including interviews with past and 
present members of the Mojahedin— 
Abrahamian traces their organization from 
the 1960s to the present. $17.00 


Peasant Protest in Japan, 
1590-1884 
Herbert P. Bix 


Bix looks at Japan’s rural and urban uprisings 
during its transition from late feudal to early 
capitalist society. His cogent analysis offers a 
major reassessment of the role of the peas- 
antry and of class struggle in the making of 


modern Japan. 


“This highly erudite book is representative of 
the best modern Japanese scholarship.”——Neil 
McMullin, Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science $16.00 


Human Rights Watch World 
Report 1993 


An Annual Review of Developments and the Bush 
Admimstration’s Policy on Human Rights 
Worldwide 

An unbiased and thoroughly accurate review 
of the year’s human rights events in 60 
countries throughout the world. $20.00 
Distributed by Yale University Press for Human Rights 
Watch 
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New and BASIC Political Science 


PECINING ] FORTUNES 


pa aoe New in Paperback! 


pale 
"A revealing portrait of how the American = AGAINST EXCESS THE OVERWORKED AMERICAN 
Dre is foding ir mea Drug Policy for Results The Unexpected Decline of Leisure 


of Boling Marr ALR. Kuman 
unon ee *Excollont...Kleiman thinks sharply and 
wins boautfuly.’—The Economist 


DISMANTLING THE COLD WAR 
CONOMY 


Visioi 
ee ler eo wtian Gl Daddy 
Berne oe anor Vak 5 


ECOCIDE IN THE USSR 
Health ond Nature Under Siege 


FREEDOM AND INTERPRETATION rokesque workings of the former Soviet 
The Oxford Amnesty Lactres 1992 Ai 
“This provoci colacion of essays 
a shu Cty al ened aie FAGS AT THE BOTTOM 


nion. 


iga ethical Erle *—PATRICIA WILLIAMS, 
uthor of Alchemy of Race and Rights OF THE WHL m 


Dera Bu 
ICONS OF DEMOCRACY 
to lodes os h ) a ~”: 


ized the 
bua , sora no poe 
“Offers analyses of diamondlike brilliance 


of nine ma 
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PICTURE PERFECT 
The Art and Artifice of Public mage haking 
Kew Aparto 


“Adatto’s new work is sometimes a 


THE NEW heels OF POVERTY 
The Hon- in America 
Lawrence M. 
“Mead has more sensible and Insightful 
things to say ete popes the 
nonworking almost ala |) p : 
else."——iving Kristol, editor. The Pubic (aaa EOS RE ba 
Interest > 
$14.00 
a ae PY er 
Bik LT oy DAI RER] . 





GREENWOOD 
PUBLISHING GROUP me 


Paying the Premium 

A Military Insurance Policy for Peace 

and Freedom 

Edited by Walter Hahn and HL Joachim Maitre 
Distinguished mmay leaders evaluate the essential re- 
Teana oun 5. national security for the next five 
to : 


Greenwood Press. 1993. 208 pages. 0-313-28849-6. $49.95 


Ownership, Control, and the Future of 


This comparative study is the first to center on hotly con- 
tested issues of home ownership and control today in a 
number of industrialized countries. 


Green wood Press. 1993. 288 pages. 0-313-28846-1. $59.95 


Power, Ideology, and the War on Drugs 

No Succeeds Like Failure 

By Chri Jacqueline Johns : 

Johns that because there has been wide AITES 

of the fe on „> the pelo ently $ to 

focus on the veness of present policy, its t- 

ened social costs, the c i of drag se 
im- 


socloeconoml 
and trafficking, and the international and politi 


plications of the policy. 
Praeger Publishers. 1992. 224 pages. 0-275-94167-1. $45.00 


Principled Diplomacy 
Security and Rights in U.S. Foreign Policy 
By Cathal J. Nolan 


Fresh assessment of the interplay of national security and 


human rights principles in diplomacy breaks new ground 
in its a interpretation’ and synthesis of material. 


Green wood Press. 1993. 312 pages. 0-313-28006-1. $55.00 


Socialism 

Crisis and Renewal 

Edited by Chronis Polychroniou 

This collection of original essays offers a defense of social- 
ism in the face of its recent collapse. It also assesses the 


popa for the renewal r o address- 
g long-neglected issues in socialist g and writing. 
Praeger Publishers. 1993. 272 pages. 0-275-94089-6. $55.00 


Demythologizing an Elite 

American Presidents in Empirical, 
Comparative, and Historical Perspectives 

By Mostafa Rejai and Kay Phillips 

This book studies the characteristics of the American 
dents, including both their flaws and their . Tt 
seeks to resolve differences among various types Hä- 
cal leaders and to Hnk broad rical patterns with the 
idiosyncratic circumstances of individual lives and careers. 


Praeger Publishers. 1993. 172 pages. 0-275-94331-3. $45.00 


The Inaugural Addresses of 
Twentieth-Century American Presidents 
Edited by Halford Ryan 

Examines the inaugural address within the context of the 
rhetorical presidency from Theodore Roosevelt to Bill Clin- 
ton. 


Praeger Publishers. 1993. 352 pages. 0-275-94039-X. $55.00 


Reconstituting America’s Defense 

The New US. National Security Strategy 

Edited by James J. Tritten and Paul N. Stockton 

Anal P Eon eke lea Defense Strategy—thi 
easter pian for the ora ene poyn 
the -Cold War era. The book is still relevant for post- 
Cold war strategy under President Clinton. 

Praeger Publishers. 1992. 192 pages. 0-275-94249-X. $42.95 


Our New National Security Strategy 
America Promises to Come Back 

By James John Tritten 

This stra involves a mix of active, reserve, and recon- 
stitutable forces, and General Colin Powell's Base Force. 


Praeger Publishers. 1992. 208 pages. 0-275-94357-7. $45.00. 


Japanese Po g 

The Politics Behind Politics Informal 
Mechanisms and the Making of China Policy 

By Quansheng Zhao 

Analyzes the political, social, and cultural mecha- 
nisms and ind-the-scenes relationships that inform 
Japan’s policymaking. 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 256 pages. 0-275-94449-2. $49.95 


ORDER TOLL-FREE, 24 HOURS-A-DAY: 1-800-225-5800 
Please call us for a free catalog at (203) 226-3571 
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Imprints of GREENWOOD PUBLISHING GROUP, INC. 
88 Post Road West, Box 5007, Westport, CT 06881-5007 
(203) 226-3571 + FAX (203) 222-1602 





Citizens against the MX 
Public Languages in the Nuclear Age 


Matthew Glass 
Foreword by Robert N. Belah 


In late 1979 President Jimmy Carter approved the deploy- 
ment of the MX weapons systems, dubbed “man’s largest 
project,” across millions of acres of Great Basin land in 
Nevada and Utah. Officials sought to enlist citizen support 
with offers of jobs and calls for patriotic sacrifice. Drawing 
on interviews and records of involved organtzations, Glass 
recounts the story of the citizens’ struggle against the 
national security bureaucracy. “A pathbreaking study of a 
grassroots campaign. ... The ideas of Max Weber, Jirgen 
Hae and Josiah pce arbre to bear i oriire 
and challenging ways.” — Paul Boyer, author of By the 
Bomb’s Eariy Light. $29.96 


It’s All Politics 
South Alabama's Seafood Industry 


E. Paul Durrenberger 


“Stands virtually alone in providing a detailed case study 
of the processes by which regulations were developed in 
one fishing industry. . . . It's AZ Politics gives a good deal of 
inaight into the reasons so many efforts to manage resources 
are ineffective. It should be read by all those seriously 
concemed with management of natural resources in the 
United States today.” — James M. Acheson, author of 
The Lobster Gangs of Maine. $34.95 


Partisans and Progressives 
Private Interest and Public Policy 

in Minois, 1870-1922 

Thomas R. Pegram 

dna Cascais aioe geese N E is 
Progressive Era... . Pegram’s study ranks with Robert H. 
Wiebe's The Search for Order and David P. Thelen’s The 
New Citizenship as one of the most thought-provoking 


books ever published on Progressiviam. Wonderfully 
researched and nicely recounted.” — Choice. $42.60 


Voting and the Spirit of 


American Democracy 
Essays on the History of Voting and 

Voting Rights in America 
Edited by Donald W. Rogers 

Explains how voting rights and voting behavior have de- 
veloped in the United States from colonial years to the pre- 
sent, Incorporating the latest scholarship on suffrage 
reform, woman suffrage, black voting rights, and electoral 
participation. Cl $17.50; Pb: $7.95 


From Outrage 
to Action 
The Politics of 


is for ad hoc protest groups to become established in 
local politics.” — Jeffrey M. Berry, Tufts University. his. 
Ci: $36.95; Pb: $16.95 


Restoring Real Representation 
Robert C. Grady 

Popular representation is the pivot of U.S. constitutional 
theory, but it has been gradually ritualized and discounted. 


Analyzing pluralist, corporatist, and participatory theory, 
Robert Grady argues that real citizen representation can 


-bold, and comprehensive.” — R. Jeffrey Lustig, author of 
Corporate Liberalism. $29.96 


The Constitution and American 

Political Development 

An Institutional Perspective 

Edited by Peter F Nardulli 

By viewing the Constitution as an independent force in 

American politics and integrating it with neo-Institutionalist 
this book differs from much of the scholar- 

ship that proliferated during the bicentennial period. 


, Congress, 
interest groupe. Cl: $39.96; Pb: $14.96 


Order toll free 800/545-4703 


University of Illinois Press 
54 East Gregory Drive » Champaign, IL 61820 











Lf? [OB f PENG . 
Pe E 
Chris McNickle 
“Paints an interesting picture of the 
link between politics and ethnici 
It will surely prove invaluable.” ' 
—David N. Dinkins, 
Mayor of the Cisy of New York 
432 PP., 35 PHOTOS, $29.95 CLOTH 


POLITICAL LIBERALISM 


Jobn Rawls 
401 PP., $29.95 CLOTH 


SHIFTING SCENES 
Interviews on Women, Writing, 
and Politics in Post-’68 France 
Alice A. Jardine and 

Anne M. Menke, Editors 

222 PP., $14.00 Now IN PAPERBACK] 


THE COHESION 

OF OPPRESSION 
Clientship and Ethnicity 

in Rwanda, 1860-1960 
Catharine Newbury 

336 PP., $18.50 Now IN PAPERBACK! 


TURNING PROMISES 
INTO PERFORMANCE 

The Management Challenge of 
Implementing Workfare 
Richard P. Nathan 

176 PP., $46.50 CLOTH, $15.00 PAPER 


WHEN MBAs RULE 
THE NEWSROOM 
How the Marketers and Managers 

are Reshaping Today’s Media 

Doug Underwood i 
272 PP., 18 TABLES, $29.95 CLOTH 








AT WAR IN THE 
SHADOW OF VIETNAM 


U.S. Military Aid to the 


Royal Lao Government, 1955-75 


Timothy Castle 
JULY, 224 pP., $47.50 CLOTH 


THE MAKING OF THE 
NEW ENVIRONMENTAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 

A Comparative Study of the 
Environmental Movements in 
Sweden, Denmark, and the 
Netherlands 


Andrew Jamison, Ron Eyerman, and 


Jacqueline Cramer, with Jeppe Lessee 
224 PP., $25.00 PAPER 
@ EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY Press 


“GREEN POLITICS I 


Edited by Wolfgang Rudig 
248 PP., $35.00 PAPER 
@ EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY Press 




















THE CONTENTIOUS ALLIANCE 
Trade Unions and the Labour Party 

tak Mauas CC 
704 PP., $30.00 PAPER 

$ EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY PRESS 


FROM RATES TO THE POLL TAX 
Local Government Finance 

in the Thatcher Era 

Arthur Midwinter and 

Claire Monaghan 

176 PP., $65.00 CLOTH, $30.00 PAPER 

@ Epmsurcu Universtry Press 


THE MANIFESTO OF FREEDOM 
Leslie Citron 


160 PP., $23.00 CLOTH 
fag East European MONOGRAPH 


TRIANON AND THE 
PROTECTION OF MINORITIES 
József Galantia 

260 PP., $36.50 CLOTH 

BB East European MonocRarH 


Credit cards accepted 
Tol: (800) 944-UNIV Fax: (800) 944-1844 
Columbia University Press, Dept. $35 

136 South Broadway, Irvington, NY 10533 
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Democracy 
at Work 


Changing World Markets and l 


the Future of Labor Unions 
LOWELL TURNER 


New m Paperi “Unambigu- 
ously the best and most 
up-to-date comparison of 
unionism in Germany and the 
United States, Democracy at 
Work focuses on the core 
industnal relatons Issue of 
today, work reform and 
fleubility.”—Wolfgang 
Streeck, Unrversty of 
Wisconsin, Madison Comet 
Studies in Political Economy 
$12.95 


China’s Quest 
for National 


understanding the nature of 
Chinese national identity In 


past and contemporary 
settings $42.50 doth, 
$16.95 paper 


The Sacred 


Cause 

Civil-Milrtary Conflict over 
Soviet National Security, 
1917-1992 

Tuomas M. NIcHOLS 


leaders tn the USSR, and 
shows that the Soviet chil- 
military relabonship has a 


CORNELL 





Political Dynamics in 
Contemporary Japan 


Enprrep sy Gary D. ALLINSON AND YASUNORI SONE 


“A termfic addition to the ongoing debates on Japanese politics 
Collectrvely the authors provide a very nuanced portrait of the 
complexity of Japanese politics, particularty in the areas of regula- 
tron, economics, and labor relations. There Is nothing comparable in 
print today.*—-T. |. Pempel, University of Colorado. $42.50 cloth, 
$14.95 paper 


It Had to Be Revolution 
Memoirs of an American Radical 

CHARLES SHIPMAN 

Wrra a Foreword sy Harvey Kien 


“A priceless Old Left memoir.” —Kirkus Reviews 

In thk fascinating autoblography, Charles Shipman recounts the 
remarkable career that took him from the inner circles of the world 
communist movement to the boardrooms of capitalism. Shipman, 
an underground organizer who cofounded the Mexican Communist 
Party, vividly describes his encounters with Lenin, Zinoviev, Michael 
Borodin, john Reed, Walter Lippmann, and many other figures 

of the left. $29.95 


The Solitude 
of Collectivism 


Romanian Villagers to the 
Revolution and Beyond 
Dav A. KIDECKEL 


The Soktude of Cofectrvism 
offers a fascinating portrait 
of the transformation of 
Romantan village life 
through the four decades of 
socialist rule and during the 
first uncertain days after the 
revolution of 1989. In the 
course of thls fine-gralned 
ethnography, Kideckel sheds 
new light on the wider 
trajectory of Romanian and 
East European socialism and 
the problems facing these 
societies In the future. 
Anthropology of 

rary Issues. $45.00 cloth, 
16.95 paper 


Political Theory and the Displacement of Politics 


Bonne Honic 


“This brillant book is a proof of the undeniable potential of the past-structunalist approach for 
political theory.”—-Chantal Mouffe, Coliége International de Philosophie (Paris). “A fine piece of 


political thinking that reflects the spirtt of an 


Political Theory and Modernity 


WrouaM E. CONNOLLY 

Wrra a New EPILOGUE BY THE AUTHOR 

“Remarkable. In all hls writings, Connolly has proved himself to 
be an astute and penetrating dlagnostclan of our age. . . . Poffical 


Theory and Modemity ts written In a brisk, engaging style, thus 
exhibtting a rare blend of form and content."—Po#haal Theory. 


$14.95 paper 


Southeast Asia in the 


Early Modern Era 
Trade, Power, and Belef 
EDITED BY ANTHONY REID 


The political and religious identities of Southeast Asia were largely 
formed by the experlences of the fifteenth through seventeenth 
centurtes, when International commerce boomed before eventually 
falfing under the domination of well-armed European powers Intent 
on monopoly. This book 1s the first to document the full range of 


responses to the profound changes of this pertod. Asa East by South. 


$41.50 cloth, $15.95 paper 


agonism of our attention.”——Stephen K. White, 
Virginia Polytechnic institute. Contestations. $35.00 cloth, $15.95 paper 


The New 
Economics of 
India’s Green 


Revolution 


Income and Employment 
Diffuston in Uttar Pradesh 
Rrra SHARMA AND 
Tuomas T. POLEMAN 


This book ts a reappraisal of 
the effects of the Green 
Revolution In India’s most 
Important agncultural region. 
Through an examination of 
the changes that have 
occurred In Uttar Pradesh, 
Sharma and Poleman show 
that the impact of techno- 
logical change has vaned 
over time. Food Systems and 
Agranan Change. $49.95 
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Announcing the Inaugural Legal Studies STEFAN STAMBOLOV 
Volume in Duke Studies in AND THE EMERGENCE 
Political Psychology THE CONSTITUTION OF MODERN BULGARIA, 
A Series Edited by Shanto Iyengar BESIEGED 1870-1895 
EXPLORATIONS IN cee ia aaa 296 pages, 10 b&w photographs, 
CAL Howard Gillman 1 map, cloth $39.95 
POLITI PSYCHOLOGY 
328 pages, cloth $34.95 
Shanto Iyengar and 
i Duke University Press 
William J. McGurre, editors , 
FREEDOM AND TENURE Box 
480 pages, 33 figures, paper $24.95, IN " ANG 90660 
library cloth edition $49.95 Durham,North Carolina 
William W. Van Alstyne, editor 27708-0660 
440 pages, cloth $39.95 
New in Paperback 3 
Winner of the 1990 Foundations 
of Politcal Theory Section of the East European and 
Hmenican RONCAL SELENE Post-Soviet Studies 
Association “First Book Award” 
COMMUNITY LATE SOVIET CULTURE 
WITHOUT UNITY From Perestroika to Novostrofka 
A Politics of Derridian Extravagance Edited by Thomas Lahusen with 
William Corlett Gene Kuperman 
With a new preface by the author 336 pages, paper $18.95, library 


280 pages, paper $14.95 cloth edition $49.95 
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ROUTLEDGE. 


POLICY 


368 pp, 10 b, paas 
318 Epa S 9.96/doth 


GENDER POLITICS AND 


With an Introduchon by Hanetie Peak 


by scholars, actvests, 
ad Feces dendert Gees Europe and 
the former Soviet Union from both 


nabooaliern, franeformation, women 
and the state, and what women have gained and 
dost with the fall of communem 

Thinking Gender 

352 pp $17 95/paper $55 00/choth 


“Mr Hiro ts to be lauded for how much hts book 
succeeds in being a definrtrve account of what 


e 


592 pp, 19 b/w lhuistrahons, 12 maps 
$18.95/paper $67.50/cloth 


ra ACLI 


ETH 


PROG 
2 kæ 


JAPAN AND THE PURSUIT 
OF A NEW AMERICAN 
ENTITY 


ID 

Work and Education in a 
Multtcultural Age 
Walter Feinberg 


reveniing comparative study of J and 


224 pp $25 00/cioth 


COMPASSIONATE 
AUTHORITY 

Democracy and the Representation 

of Women 

Kathleen B. Jones 

“Kathleen Jones's new book on authority sets 
pew and challengmg standards for 


Rey Chow, Druociila Crosby, 
Flax, Donna , Mae Gwendolyn 
BH Leys, Sharon 
McChire Chantal Mouffe, Zaka 


: 
5i 
& 
i 
f 
3 
$ 


PIE eF Hi 


DIALECTICAL 
INVESTIGATIONS 


Diabectical Investigations 

and deepens his enriter works in thr field “ 
Paul M Sweery 

192 pp $14 95/paper $49 96/cloth 


DECISIONS WITHOUT 


HIERARCHY 

Feminist Interventtons in Organization 
Theory and Practice 
Kathleen P. lannello 

“A core question for feminists ts, how can the 


cuts ty previously unex- 
plored terrains of data—both oral histones 
and Immgratton Service archives It 
should be of considerable Interest 


256 pp $15 95/paper $49 95/cloth 


A THEORY OF LIBERTY 
The Constitution and Minortties 

H. F. Hirsch 

“This book is a model! of how mtellectual 





BRIDGING 
GAP 


Theory & Practice 
tn Foreian Policy 











— 
June 1993 
200 pp. 6x9 
$24.95 (ctoth) 
1-878379-23-2 


$14.95 (paper) 
1-878379-22-4 
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BRIDGING THE GAP 
Theory and Practice in 
Foreign Policy 
Alexander L. George 
“An important and sound work by 


a distinguished scholar, this volume’s 
strength lies in its sensible and care- 


aren’t useful in practical situations. 


academia and policymaking is the central purpose of this 
pathbreaking study. To show the importance of generic 
knowledge, George examines six US. strategies toward 
Traq in 1988-1991, demonstrating that the state of exist- 

ing policy-relevant knowledge was inadequate. 
Prices 'and availability are subject to change without notice. 
UNITED STATES INSTITUTE OF PEACE PRESS 
For order information, call 800-537-9359. 





MINORITIES AT RISK 

A Global View of : 

Ethnopolitical Conflicts 
Ted Robert Gurr 


This pioneering work analyzes 
ethnopolitical conflict in every 
region of the globe. An ambitious 
and unprecedented effort, it pro- 
vides a comprehensive survey of 
233 politically active communal 
groups, plus in-depth assessments 
of ethnic tensions in the Western 
democracies, the former Soviet 
bloc, the Middle East, and Africa. 

By identifying these groups 


and: examining their disadvantages and grievances, 
Minorities at Risk attempts to explain why disadvan- 
taged groups mobilize, and it evaluates strategies that 
have successfully reduced ethnic conflict in the past, 
including autonomy, pluralism, and power sharing. 








July 1993 
384 pp. 6x9 
$32.95 (cloth) 
1-878379-25-9 ee 


$19.95 (paper) 
1-878379-24-0 
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BLACH HU 


The Rise of the Extreme Right In Russia 


“Walter Laqueur has brilliantly combined his encyclopedic knowledge l 
of Russian and European history with an unsurpassed analytical skill to 
give us a balanced assessment of what nationalism means In Russia 
today. An essential study of current polttical trends on the right spectrum of 
politics which gives new meaning to some generalities of what ts a Slavophile 
or a Westermizer In the Moscow of 1993."—Ambassador Arthur Hartman 





neem 


“Laqueur has written an excellent book on a fascinating and timely subject, 
political extremism in Russia, After providing a masterty survey of Its early history, 
Laqueur focuses on the so-called ‘Russian Party’ that emerged In the 1970s and on 
the far right and extreme nationalists who have been active since 1987. Based ‘on 
exhaustive research in newspapers and joumals not readily available in the West, the 
book will be Indispensable to anyone Interested In contemporary developments in the former 
Soviet Union.”—Abraham Ascher, Distinguished Professor Graduate School, CUNY 


Now available In bookstores or order by credit card: 1-800-331-3761 
Hardcover ISBN 0-06-018336-5; $27.50; (postage and sales tax will be added) 


@ HarperCollinsPublishers 


Walter Laqueur 


MOKED 
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CAPITAL OF THE 


AMERICAN 
THE NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 

INFLUENCE OF NEW YORK CITY 
Martin Shefter, editor 
Original essays investigate the remarkable influence New York has exercised over 
the economy, politics, and culture of the nation throughout much of the 20th century. 
"The book’s organizing idea...is a novel one, and no one, to my knowledge, has yet 
to ey think about cities in this light.” 

er Waldinger, ries of Califomia, Los Angeles 
995 256 pages 0871547686 


DUAL CITY 

RESTRUCTURING NEW 

John H. Mollenkopf pal Nena Castells, editors 

“The authors constitute an impressive assemblage of seasoned scholars, representing 
a wide array of pertinent disciplines. Thelr product is a pioneering volume In the social 
sciences and urban studies...” — Choice 


$16.95 paper 492 pages 0871546084 


LOCAL JUSTICE 

oe ALLOCATE SCARCE GOODS AND NECESSARY BURDENS 

Jon E 

“Elster’s observations are acute; his more comprehensive scheme for approaching them is 
sensible...He provides a very eer set of conceptual tools and hypotheses for future 
investigators in their field.” Calhoun, University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill 
$24.95 288 pages 08715426 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 
1. 112 East 64th Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 © At bookstores, or call tolHree 1-800-666-2211 


POLITICS AT THE PERIPHERY 
Third Parties in Two-Party America 
J. David Gillespie 
Atatimewhen voter frustration with gridlock, 


The United Nattons and the 


excess, and politics as usual has reached the 
boiling point, Politics at the Periphery reminds 
us that breaking tradition is an American 
policical pastime almost as old as the nation 
itself. From Huey Loog to Ross Perot, David 


alternative parties and the issues thar have 
motivated them to do so. “The best recent 
overveew of American third partis, past and 
present,"—Prank J. Soraxf 

288 pp., ISBN 0-87249-843-3, $14.95 paper 


Tn the wake of public debate over the future 
of the United Nations and the likelihood that 
it will finally assume the leadership role for 
which it was designed, Rochester examines 
one of the most challenging puzzles of our 
time—the global coordination of security, 
economic, and ecological problem-solving. 


Specifically Rochester argues that the U.N. 


has the potential to serve as the centerpiece in 
a “pew world order.” 

270 pp., ISBN 0-87249-882 $39.95 doth 
Studies in International Ralaitons Series 


University oF SOUTH CAROLINA PRESS 


205 Pickens Street A Columbia, SC 29208 A Orders: 1-800-768-2500 A Fax: 803-251-6315 A Info: 803-777-5243 
Please include $3.50 shipping and handling for the first book, .50 for sach additional book 





PROVOCATIVE BOOKS FRoM PENN STATE PRESS 


Berlin Witness 
An American Diplomats Chronicle of East Germany's Revolution 
G. JONATHAN GREENWALD 


“Greenwald [former Political Counsel in che American Embassy in Bedin) hes, 


written an absolutely unique account of the tumultuous events in East 
Germany 10 1989 that will be a kesting resource for furure scholars seekang to 
make sense of the swift and unexpected demuse of German communism. 
pe ee 
obeervanons and anecdotes chat wke us nghr to tbe heart of those mportant 
developments in the summer and fall of 1989 which have already become 
funy memories with the passage of ume.” 

—A, James McAdams, Notre Dame Univernty 
392 peges 24 illos. $32.50 


German Unification in the European Context 
PETER H. MERKL 

Merk] provides the first in-depth analysis in English of the process and 
implications of German unificanon in its historical and international sering. 
A leading U.S. expert on West German politics, Merid was teaching at the 
University of Gdetingen in 1990 and was able to wimess this incredible 
transition firsthand. He enlisted the cooperation of a leading East German 
expert, Gert-Joachim Glaesmner, to conmbure a chapter on the GDR. The 
result is a work chat offers a careful and ive account of the process 
of unification and its implications for the future of European and interna- 
onal politics. 

464 peges doth: $65.00 paper: $18.95 


PP .TA STATED PRE ws oe Bonnar: 


NEW BOOKS FROM THE 


IGS NORTH AMERICAN 
FEDERALISM PROJECT 


Metropolitan Governance: 

American/Canadian ental Perspectives 
edited by Donald N. Rothblatt & Andrew Sancton 
1993, 468 pp, $24.95, paper, ISBN 0-87772-334-6 


© Probes the policymaking processes and management 
systems in nine metropolitan regions to determine the 
impect on regional planning and infrastructure. 

e Finds Canadian metropolitan areas have more highly 
pea ct E E peetae 

American counterparts. Observes that senior levels of 

provincial or state govermment are often unwilling to 
delegate the authority needed to keep pace with 
increasingly diverse communities and rapidly expanding 
urban development. 


° T 
and suggests methods for metropolitan governments to 
more effectively cope with urban development problems. 


The New Global Economy in the Information Age 


Reflections on Our Changing World 


fics Ghul Te er sinus Aa ee 
a ei ae de 
dice kon thes: Sanaa: sol ds ower poeta dpe 
strategies, and Interconnectedness of nation-eutes, “This new book is a gem! 
All the authors make important observations about the chaotic events of the 
pest decade, while at the same time adding to thar already substantial 
contributions to social science” —-Jeffrey Hart, Indiana Univercy’ ` 
176 peges cloth: $25.00 paper: $12.95 


A Century of the Social Democratic Labor Party in Sweden 


The first comprebensrve study in English of the Social Democrats in 


tice by ibis espacio che Sol acs to ta oe 
of social democracy in Swedish history.” 

—Steven Kelman, Harvard University 
530 pages 32 ilius. doth: $65.00 paper: $16.95 


States and Provinces in the International Economy 
edited by Douglas M. Brown & Earl H. Fry 
1993, 247 pp, $24.95, paper, ISBN 0-87772-335-4 


With the North American economy reeling from global 
competition, pressure is on governments to respond—+to 
promote trade and investment, to protect jobs, to create a 
more competitive climate. State and provincial 
govermments are taking the lead in responding to the global 
economy. 

e Examines the impact of the intemational economy on 
local economic conditions. 

e Explores the impact of state and provincial governments 
on trade policy and the law. 

e Researches the increasing cooperation between states 
and provinces to meet economic challenge. 

e Examines the fierce competition for trade and investment 
dollars, and its impact on national economic policy in 
Washington and Ottawa. 

Copublished with the Institute of Governmental Relations, 

Queen's University 

TO ORDER: Prepaid orders only (checks payable to UC 

Hac At 2A toe dhipan (Cal sessions at silt) Ne 


IG SB INSTITUTE OF GOVERNMENTAL sae 
J UC BERKELEY, 102 MOSES HALL, BERKELEY, CA 94720, (5 10) 642-6723 
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SPECIAL FORCES 
AND THE POST-SOVIET 
MILITARY 

DAVID COX 

In one of the first books to examine the future and 
direction of the post-Cold War military, the 
argument ıs put forth that highly mobile and 
militarily flexible “special forces” will replace the 
vast standing armies demanded by Soviet strategies. 
Interviews with Russian military officers and 
government officials, as well as with Western 
military specialists, bring the latest insights to this 
groundbreaking analysis of Moscow’s evolving 
military apparatus. 

225 pp., Cloth, ISBN 1-55778-586-4, $42.95 (July) 


PARAGON HOUSE 
NEW IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 
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URBAN POLITICS AND 


SOCIAL CONFLICT 
Worcester, Massachusetts in the 
Nineteenth Century 


ROBERT J. KOLESAR 


How rapidly can a city grow before it begins to 
outpace the infrastructure designed to support it? 
Whose needs shape a city’s growth? Can various 
communities ultimately live together in relative 
peace? These questions facing people in the 19th 
Century are uncannily similar to the troubling 
questions facing urban Americans today. Robert 
Kolesar’s study demonstrates once again that one must 
fully understand the past in order to cope with the 
problems of the present and prepare for the future. 




















448 pp , Paper, 
ISBN 1-55778-478-7, $24 95 








PARAGON HOUSE 


90 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, NY 10011/1-800-PARAGON ` 





224 pb., Cloth, ISBN 1-55778-589-9, $42.95 (July) 








CHINA’S POLITICAL SYSTEM 
Modernization and Tradition 


JUNE TEUFEL DREYER 


How will China cope with the aftermath of Tiananmen Square? 
How 1s the country reacting to events in the former Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe? This exciting new text offers unsurpassed coverage of the 
political terrain of the world’s largest remaining commumust state. Written 
especially for introductory level courses in Chinese politics, the book offers 
a comprehensive overview of the workings of the government, tssues of 
current interest, and a balanced assessment of policy successes and failures. 
Among the topics addressed: © the state of the Chinese economy ¢ health 
and family-planning policies © politics and the arts ° environmental issues 
e the fate and future role of the military © ethnic minorities and national 


integration © and more. 

“|. fine scholarly work....Based on a comprehensive survey of primary 
and secondary matenals in Chinese and English, the book is a valuable addition to 
the rajadly growing literature on post-Mao China....Highly recommended for 
general and academic audiences, lower-division undergraduate through 


graduate .”—Choice 


m , 











































Complete catalog available. 






KINDLY INQUISITORS CRAFTING EQUALITY 


The New Attacks on Free Thought 


Jonathan Rauch 
“Fiercely argued. ... What sets his 
study gpart is his attempt to situate 
recent developments in a long-range 
historical perspective and to defend 
ini 
the system of free intellectual inquiry - pliner ae 


channeling 
The New York Times 


Goth $17.95 176 pages 
A Cato Institutes Book 


Edited by Stephen L. Elkin 
and Karol Edward Sokan 
Seven distinguished scholars de- 
velop an Innovative perspective on 
the power of institutions to shape 
politics and political life. Essays 
are contributed by the editors, 
Charles Anderson, James Caeser, 
Theodore J. Lowl, Cass Sunstein, 
and Edwin Haefele. 


*Paper $15.95 £56 pages 


THE SHAPING OF 


Focusing on three critical debates 
in American history, Ericson 
shows that republicanism, rather 
than being opposed to liberalism, 
is in fact an offshoot of it. 

“A careful, successful treatment.” 
—Murray Dry, Middlebury College 
“Peper $14.95 939 pages 


How Opinion Polling Has 
Shaped American Politics 


Susan Herbst 


Exploring the history of public 
opinion in the United States from 


American Politics and Political Econemy 
series : 


JUSTICE BY LOTTERY 
Barbara Goodwin. 
“Goodwin makes a powerful case 
for simple fortune, often changed, 
as a better distributor of prizes and 
duties than the ‘soft-certered’ crit- 
era of need, merit or talent... . Jus- 
tice by Lottery weighs in as the 
year’s most dangerous political 
book."——Boyd Tonkin, New States- 
man & Society 

*Paper $16.95 224 pages 


the present as a process of negotia- 
thon among different social groupe 
in America. They document the 
role of African-Americans in shaping 
the definition of the term bere 
in American Hfe. 

Peper $18.95 378 payes 

New Practices of Inquiry series 


THOMAS HOBBES 
AND THE NATURAL 


LAW TRADITION 
Norberto Bobbio 


Translated by Daniela Gobetti 


“Bobblo gives a succinct and per- 
suastve account of ancient and 
modem thinking about Natural 
Right that is both comprehensible 
and commonsensical. This book 
offers rare guidance for beginners 
and makes an important contribution 

to the debate among specialists.” 
—$Stephen T. Holmes, University 
of Chicago 

Paper $15.95 248 peges 


REPUBLIC OF SIGNS 
Liberal Theory and American 
Popular Culture 

Anne Norton 

“A briliant meditation on the polit! 
cal culture of the United States, 
Norton's concern is to study the 


amplifies, mutes, and sometimes 
resists the canonized ideology of 


pects for American liberal democ- 
racy."—Thomas L. Dumm, 
Amherst College 

Peper $12.95 184 peges 


*Cloth edition available 





MAPPING IT OUT 

Expository Cartography for the Humanities 

and Social Sciences 

Mark Monmonier 

This concise, practical book is an introduction to the 
fundamental principles of graphic logic and design, 
from the basics of scale to the complex mapping of 
movement or change. Monmonter helps writers and 
researchers decide when maps are most useful and 
what formats work best in a wide range of subject 
areas, from literary criticism to sociology. 

*Paper $15.95 352 pages Mus. 

Chicago Guides to Writing, Editing, and Publishing 


AGENDAS AND INSTABILITY 
IN AMERICAN POLITICS 


Frank R. Baumgartner and Bryan D. Jones 
“This book has a greater capacity to force a rethinking 
of the character of American politics and the nature of 
polttical change than any other book on the subject.” 
—Clarence N. Stone, University of Maryland 

*Paper $14.95 311 pages Mus. 

American Potitics and Political Economy series 


CAGES OF REASON 
The Rise of the Rational State in France, Japan, 
the United States, and Great Britain 


Bernard S. Silberman 

“An outstanding book that marries administrative history 
and organization theory to shed brilliant ight on a fun- 
damental set of issues in the development of modern 
states: why did these states create structures of rational 
administration in the 19th century; and why, against 
Max Weber's own expectations, have these new admin- 
istrative structures taken diverse forms in different 
countries?*—-Ira Katznelson, New School for Soctal 
Research 


“Paper $19.95 500 peges iius. 


*Cloth edition available 


Now in Paper 


“A major addition to a line of research inftiated by 
Samuel Stouffer... an important contribution that 
will play a central role in shaping future research 
on political tolerance,” —Lee Sigelman, PoHtical 
Science Quarteriy 

Paper $14.95 298 pages 


Paper $16.95 437 pages Mos. 
American Politics and Political Economy series 


Bending the Law 

The Story of the Dalkon Shield Bankruptcy 
Richard B. Sobo! 
“Polemical and relentless. It ts also minutely 


Gavel Award for tis “outstanding public service 
tn increasing public understanding of the American 
legal system.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS 


5801 South Ellis Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637 





MiIcHIGAN MICHIGAN MICHIGAN 





- Agenda 
Format tion 


Wian P Riker iala 








Moving beyond anecdote! knowledge, 
Riker uses social choice theory to develop 
a systematic understanding of how 
legislators can influence policy decisions 
by shaping agendas. 


cloth $37.50 


RESPONDENTS 


Opinion Surveys and 
Political Representation 


Brehm develops the premise that public 
opinion surveys and polls have become a 
modem vehicle for political represente- 
tion. He suggests that we must pay 
attention to the quality of representation 





Edward J. Burger, Jr., Editor 


Drawing on political science, law, ethics 
and philosophy, medical science, anthropol- 
ogy, and journslism, these provocative 
essays examine how Americans look at risk 
and risk taking. 

peper $14.95 





Richard L. Merritt, 
Robert G. Muncaster, 
and Dina A. Zinnes 


INTERNATIONAL EVENT- 
DATA DEVELOPMENTS 


Leading scientists in the field of interna- 
tional event studies use state-of-the-art 
analytical end methodological approaches 
to understand interactions among nation- 





Daniel H. Levine, Editor 
CONSTRUCTING 
CULTURE AND POWER IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


Abendoning the determinism and elite- 
bound concepts of earlier approaches, the 
contributors to this volume develop a 
working model of culture and power that 
both accommodates cultural change and 
provides a framework for understanding 
how popular groups negotiate their 
relationships with mstitutions of power. 
A volume in the Comparative Studies on 
Society and History Book Series. 


cloth $45.00 / paper $18.95 








Handbook of 
War Studies 


Edited by Manus | Mindlarsiv 






Tate an 


ei a 


Manus I. Midlarsky, Editor 


that surveys and states, ethnic groups, and other interna- 

de O aie cece tal acl HANDBOOKOF 

which amphfies inequalities in political cloth $39.50 W. AR STUDIES 

representation and misrepresents general 

public opinion. Distinguished scholars of international 

cloth $37.50 relations provide a comprehensive 
survey of contemporary theories of and 
methodological approaches to the study 
of war. 

paper $17.95 
The University of Michigan Press 





Dept. EB 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106-1104 
Credit card buyers may fax orders to (800) 876-1922 
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PREREGISTRATION 
89TH APSA Annual Meeting 
Washington, DC * September 2-5, 1993 


The 89th Annual Meeting of the American Political Science Association will be held in Washington 
DC, September 2-5, 1993. Over 550 panels will be held during the Meeting and will cover topics 
in all major subfields of political science. The Program theme is “The Politics of Identity”. 


By preregistering for the 1993 Annual Meeting, you will save at least 20% off the on-site 
registration rate. Follow these instructions to preregister; 


Complete the preregistration form below. Determine your preregistration fee based on your 
membership type. You must be a member of APSA to qualify for the member rates. 


If your payment is for both preregistration and membership please indicate this on the form. 


Individuals appearing on panels at the Annual Meeting are required to preregister by June 
15, 1993. Any panelist who does not preregister by June 15 will not have their name 
printed in the Annual Meeting Program. 


Individuals not appearing on panels may preregister anytime before August 16, 1993. 
Preregistration forms and payments received after August 16 will not be processed, and 
attendees will be required to register on-site at the higher rates. 


Preregistration payments are refundable only by written request received by August 27, 
1993. Under no circumstances will refund requests be honored after this date for 
preregistrants unable to attend the Annual Meeting. 


x x i> Ci a> ci i i> ci: a> a> ci: a> a> a> a> abs 
PREREGISTRATION FORM 
APSA Member Type (check one): 


C Regular, Associate, Family, or Retired Member 
ET Student Member: 
ET Non Member 


eee ee Please indicate your member mumber below to insure scouracy in 
ieee lg! If you are not a member of APSA you may want to consider becoming & member. 
eirig aeea aai dp a a a ia 


Ta your payment for both preregistration and membership? C Yes C) No 
Total amount of peyment is $ 
O Check 
 Visa/Mastercard Account number: expr 
- f Mail to: 
k Annual Meeting Preregistration, APSA, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW, Washington DC 20036 yk 





American Political Sclence Association Annual Meeting 
` Discount Alrfares to Washington, DC 


United Airlines, USAir and Travel Resources have been selected to serve as the 
official alr travel coordinators for the American Political Science Association 
Annual Meeting to be held In Washington, DC from September 2-5, 1993. 


Travel Resources will guarantee the lowest airfare from your home city to 
Washington, DC. To reserve your flight to Washington, DC, please call the 
Travel Resources Convention Desk toll free at (800) 638-8427 or (301) 294- 
9131. Tell the agent that you are attending the American Political Science 
Association Annual Meeting, and give the special identification code: GR 280402. 
The earlier you make your reservations, the better chance you have to secure 
the best alrfare. In addition to United and USAlIr, the official carriers, low airfares 
are available also on all major carriers Including American, America West, Delta, 
Northwest, TWA and others. 


Tickets will be Issued by Travel Resources and mailed to your home or office. 
You can use any one of your major credit cards for payment or ask that Travel 
Resources prebill you. 


In addition, each attendee will receive through Travel Resources: 


* $150,000 flight Insurance 

* Headset coupons on USAir 

* Washington, DC airport arrival information 

* Seat Assignments and Boarding Passes 

* Credit for Frequent Flyer Mileage 

* Opportunity to win two roundtrip alrline tickets 


You will NOT receive all of these services if the airline ticket Is issued by another 
travel agency or by the airline itself. 


Reference the APSA Annual Meeting when you use our official agency, Travel 
Resources, to make your reservation. We urge you to call: 


| eee (800) 638-8427 or (301) 294-9131 





APSA HOTEL INFORMATION 
89th Annual Meeting 
Washington, DC * September 2-5, 1993 


The Washington Hilton and Towers will 
serve as the headquarter hotel for the 89th 
APSA Annual Meeting, September 2-5, 
1993. Room accommodations have also 
been arranged with the Sheraton 
Washington Hotel and the Omni Shoreham 
which are adjacent to each other and are a 
10-15 minute walk from the Washington 
Hilton Hotel. Complimentary shuttle bus 
service will operate continuously between 
the three hotel properties. 


To make your hotel reservations, simply call 
the Washington Housing Bureau directly at 
1-800-535-3336 (U.S. & Canada) or 202- 
842-2930 (Metropolitan Washington Area). 


Please have the following information ready 
when you call; 


4 
` 


1. Name of convention: APSA Annual Meeting 
2. 1st, 2nd, 3rd choice of hotel 
3. Arrival and departure dates and times 
4. Number of sleeping rooms required 
65. Type of room (single, double, stc.} 
6. Number of persons In party 

7. Credit card name, number and expiration date 
8. Names of occupants In room 

9. Address to send confirmations 

10. Telephone. number 


Hotel 


_The Washington Hilton and Towers 


(APSA Headquarters Hotel) 
1919 Connecticut Avenue, NW 


The Sheraton Washington Hotel 
2660 Woodley Road, NW 


The Omni Shoreham Hotel 
2500 Calvert Street, NW 


Confirmation of all reservations will be 
made by the Housing Bureau. All changes 
or cancellations prior to August 10, 1993 
should be made directly with the Housing 
Bureau. If you wish to cancel or make 
changes to your reservations after August 
10, contact your hotel directly. 


Deposits are not required if a credit card - 
number has been given. In order to 
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BEYOND TOCQUEVILLE, MYRDAL, AND HARTZ: 
THE MULTIPLE TRADITIONS IN AMERICA 


ROGERS M. SMITH Yale University 


nalysts of American politics since Tocqueville have seen the nation as a paradigmatic “liberal 


democratic” 


society, shaped most by the comparatively free and equal conditions and the 


Fchleriient Ges Geto hece preside E and, These accounts must be 


revised to recognize the inegalitarian ideologies and institutions of ascriptive hi 


that defined the 


political status of racial and ethnic minorities and women through most of U.S. history. A study of 
the period 1870-1920 illustrates that American political culture is better understood as the often 

conflictual and contradictory product of multiple political traditions, than as the expression of 
hegemonic liberal or democratic political traditions. 


ince the nation’s inception, analysts have de- 
scribed American political culture as the preem- 
inent example of modern liberal democracy, of 
government by popular consent with respect for the 
equal rights of all. They have portrayed American 
political development as the working out of liberal 
democratic or republican principles, via both “liber- 
alizing’” and “democratizing”’ socioeconomic changes 
and political efforts to cope with tensions inherent in 
these principles. Iliberal, undemocratic beliefs and 
practices have usually been seen only as expressions 
of ignorance and prejudice, destined to i 
by their lack of rational defenses. A distinguished line 
of writers, from Hector St. John Crevecoeur in the 
eighteenth century and Harriet Martineau and Lord 
Bryce in the nineteenth century to Gunnar Myrdal 
and Louis Hartz in the twentieth century serves as 
authority for this view. Today, leading social scien- 
tists such as Samuel P. Huntington, Walter Dean 
Burnham, and Ira Katznelson, legal scholars, histori- 
ans, and cultural analysts such as Kenneth Karst, 
John Diggins, and Sacvan Bercovitch, and many 
others still structure their accounts on these pre- 
mises. Virtually all appeal to the classic analysis of 
American politics, Tocqueville’s Democracy in America. 
Tocqueville’s thesis—that America has been most 
shaped by the unusually free and egalitarian ideas 
and material conditions that prevailed at its found- 
ing—captures important truths. Nonetheless, the 
of this essay is to challenge that thesis by 
showing that its adherents fail to give due weight to 
inegalitarian ideologies and conditions that have 
shaped the participants and the substance of Ameri- 
can politics just as deeply. For over 80% of U.S. 
history, its laws declared most of the world’s popu- 
lation to be ineligible for full American citizenship 
solely because of their race, original nationality, or 
gender. For at least two-thirds of American 
the majority of the domestic adult population was 
also ineligible for full citizenship for the same rea- 
sons. Contrary to Tocquevillian views of American 
civic identity, it did not matter how “liberal,” “demo- 
cratic,” or “republican” those persons’ beliefs were.’ 


The Tocquevillian story is thus deceptive because it 
is too narrow. It is centered on relationships among a 
minority of Americans (white men, 
ern European ancestry) 
categories derived from the hierarchy of political and 
economic statuses men have held in Europe: mon- 
archs and aristocrats, commercial burghers, farmers, 
industrial and rural laborers, and indigents. Because 
most European observers ain — American men 
have regarded these ca litically funda- 
Tee it is understan felis ey have always 
found the most striking fact aon the new nation to 
be its lack of one type of ee hierarchy. There 
was no hereditary monarch 7 or nobility native to 
British America, and the revolutionaries rejected both 
the authority of the British king and aristocracy and 
the creation of any new American substitutes. Those 
features of American PR life made the United 


ly egalitarian by comparison 


But the comparative moral, material, and political 
egalitarianism that prevailed at the founding among 
moderately propertied white men was surrounded by 
an array of other fixed, ascriptive systems of unequal 
status, all largely unchallenged the American 
revolutionaries.? Men were thought naturally suited 
to rule over women, within both the family and the 
polity. White northern Euro were thought su- 
perior culturally—and probably biologically—to black 
Africans, bronze Native Americans, and indeed all 
other races and civilizations. Many British Americans 
also treated religion as an inherited condition and 

ed Protestants as created by God to be morally 
and politically, as well as theologically, superior to 
Catholics, Jews, Muslims, and others. 

These beliefs were not merely emotional prejudices 
or “attitudes.” Over time, American intellectual and 
political elites elaborated distinctive justifications for 
these ascriptive systems, including inegalitarian 
scriptural pai the scientific racism of the 

“American school’ of ethnology, racial and sexual 
Darwinism, and the romantic cult of Anglo—Saxonism 
in American historiography. All these discourses 
identified the true meaning of Americanism with par- 
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ticular forms of cultural, religious, ethnic, and espe- 
cially racial and gender hierarchies.” Many adherents 
of ascriptive Americanist outlooks insisted that the 
nation’s political and economic structures should 
formally reflect natural and cultural inequalities, even 
at the cost of violating doctrines of universal rights. 
Although these views never entirely prevailed, their 
impact been wide and deep. 

Thus to approach a truer picture of America’s 
political culture and its characteristic conflicts, we 
must consider more than the familiar categories of 
(absent) feudalism and socialism and (pervasive) 

is liberalism and republicanism. The nation 
has also been deeply constituted by the ideologies 
and practices that defined the relationships of the 
white male minority with subordinate groups, and 
the relationships of these groups with each other. 
When these elements are kept in view, the flat plain 
of American egalitarianism mapped by Tocqueville 
and others suddenly looks quite different. We instead 
perceive America’s initial conditions as exhibiting 
only a rather small, recently leveled valley of relative 
equality nestled amid steep mountains of hierarchy. 
And though we can see forces working to erode those 
mountains over time, broadening the valley, many of 
the peaks also prove to be volcanic, frequently re- 
sponding to seismic pressures with outbursts that 
harden into substantial peaks once again. 

To be sure, America’s iptive, un statuses, 
and the ideologies by which they have been defended 
have always been heavily conditioned and con- 
strained by the presence of liberal democratic values 
and institutions. The reverse, however, is also true. 
Although liberal democratic ideas and practices have 
been more potent in America than elsewhere, Amer- 
ican politics is best seen as expressing the interaction 
of multiple political traditions, including liberalism, 
republicanism, and ascriptive forms of Americanism, 
which have collectively comprised American political 
culture, without any constituting it as a whole.* 
Though Americans have often struggled over contra- 
dictions among these traditions, almost all have tried 
to embrace what they saw as the best features of each. 

Ascriptive outlooks have had such a hold in Amer- 
ica because they have provided something that nei- 
ther liberalism nor licanism has done so well. 
They have offered creditable intellectual and psycho- 
logical reasons for many Americans to believe that 
their social roles and nal characteristics 
an identity that has inherent and transcendant worth, 
thanks to nature, history, and God. Those rationales 
have obviously aided those who sat atop the nation’s 
political, economic, and social hierarchies. But many 
Americans besides elites have felt that they have 
sealer meaning, as well as material and political 

efits, from their nation’s traditional structures of 
ascribed places and destinies. 

Conventional narratives, preoccupied with the ab- 
sence of aristocracy and socialism, usually stress the 
liberal and democratic elements in the rhetoric of 
even America’s dissenters (Hartog 1987). These ac- 
counts fail to explain how and why liberalizing efforts 
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have ently lost to forces favoring new forms of 
racial and gender hierarchy. Those forces have some- 
times negated major liberal victories, especially in the 
half-century following Reconstruction; and the fate of 
that era may be finding echoes today. 

My chief aim here is to persuade readers that many 
leading accounts of American political culture are 
inadequate. I will also suggest briefly how analyses 
with Pon descriptive and explanatory er can 
be achieved by replacing the Tocqu thesis 
with a multiple-traditions view of America. This argu- 
ment is relevant to contemporary politics in two 
ways. First, it raises the ty that novel intel- 
lectual, political, and ied pate reinforcing racial, 
ethnic, and gender inequalities might be rebuilt in 
America in the years ahead. That does not 
seem plausible if the United States has always been 
essentially liberal democratic, with all exceptions 
marginal and steadily eliminated. It seems quite real, 
however, if liberal democratic traditions have been 
but contested parts of American culture, with inegal- 
itarian ideologies and practices often resurging even 
after major enhancements of liberal democracy. Sec- 
ond, the political implications of the view that Amer- 
ica has never been completely liberal, and that 
changes have come only ugh difficult struggles 
and then have often not been sustained, are very 
different from the complacency—sometimes des- 
par ere by beliefs that liberal democracy 

always been hegemonic. 

I shall review and critique Tocqueville’s account of 
the sources and dynamics shaping democracy in 
America, along with two of the most influential 
extensions of Tocquevillian analysis in modern social 
science, Gunnar Myrdal’s (1944) American Dilemma 
and Louis Hartz’s (1955) Liberal Tradition in America. I 
argue that Tocqueville himself was much more per- 
ceptive than his modern “Tocquevillian” followers, 
though not free from the lems identified here. I 
shall note how Tocquevillian premises continue to 
flaw recent scholarship, i works on 
American political identity and ee Finally, I 
shall illustrate the merits of a multiple-traditions 
a by showing how it offers more insight into 

e qualified but extensive creation of new systems of 
ascriptive inequality during the post-Reconstruction 
and Progressive eras. 


THE TOCQUEVILLIAN THESIS 


Tocqueville began Democracy in America by callin 

attention to the immense influence of one “basic fact” 
that was the creative element from which each par- 
ticular fact—and, indeed, the whole course—of 
American society is derived, namely, “the equality of 
conditions.” This “fact” absorbed Tocqueville’s inter- 
est because he saw a democratic revolution taking 
place in Europe, especially in France, breaking down 
the power of nobles and kings. In the United States 
this revolution seemed “almost to have reached its 
natural limits.” Thus, by studying America, Toc- 
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queville could draw lessons for the future of his own 
nation and all of European culture (1969, 9-12, 18). 
America was so advanced in this democratic revo- 
lution, Tocqueville argued, because of several ele- 
ments that to produce its egalitarian t 
= d 1e vast stretches of land “i ited 
by wan tribes who had not thought of 
eapoiing” a soil enabled European immigrants to 
spread out and make their fortune—as opposed to 
nations where most lands formed parts of 
hereditary estates. Settlers came chiefly from Eng- 
land, where they had unusual “a tance with 
notions of rights and principles of true liberty,” 
reinforced in New England particularly by “demo- 
cratic and republican” Protestant beliefs. They also 
came without any “idea of any Erene of some 
over others,” because great lords did not relocate to 
the colonies and because the large landowners who 
did lacked aristocratic privileges. Instead, a middle- 
class and democratic freedom” flourished almost 
from the outset. This combination of comparatively 
equal and open economic and social conditions and 
an ideol legacy conducive to republicanism and 
personal ies made America the labora- 
tory to study the tendencies of a society that from the 
start was decisively free, egalitarian, and democratic 
in theory and practice (1969, 33-36, 50-51, 280-81). 
The impact of Tocqueville’s thesis on modern 
American scholarship was magnified by two among 


many works applying his ideas to twentieth-century 
politics, thou in ways that compounded his defi- 
clencies.® Each stressed one aspect of Tocqueville's 


account of America’s pon of departure. First, Gun- 
nar Myrdal’s (1944) stud 7 of American race relations 
emphasized the ideals of Enlightenment “humanistic 
liberalism.” Elaborated by revolutionary leaders to 
define and justify their cause, these beliefs became, 
in Myrdal’s view, the tenets of the American Creed 
and represented to Americans the essential meaning 
of their struggle for independence. It thus served as 
the cement of the nation, written into all the basic 
documents comprising the highest law of the land. 
This democratic creed proclaimed the worth and 
moral ty of all individual human beings and 
their “inalienable rights to freedom, justice, and a fair 
opportunity.” It also denounced “differences made 
on account of ‘race, creed or color” (pp. 3-4, 7-8, 25, 


s subject was the “Negro problem,” 

t Americans’ fidelity to such beliefs was 
questionable. But he explained that the creed repre- 
sented “valuations preserved on the general plane,” 
which Americans knew to be morally higher than their 
discriminatory valuations. The latter were merely 
expressions of interests, jealousies, prejudices—im- 
known to be “irrational” even by many who 

them. Discriminations were defended, if at 

all, only “in terms of tradition, expediency, or utili- 
ty.” In Myrdal’s account, then, it was this ideological 
inheritance, the equalitarian creed forming the na- 
tional ethos, that drove American development. 
There was a dynamic tension between creedal values 
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ty and liberty, but with evident approval, 
M saw egalitarian values as having “triumphed” 
in most . The persistent refusal to follow 
American egalitarian ideals in matters of race was, he 
thought, most characteristic of “poor and uneducated 
white” budge in “isolated and backward rural” areas 
of the deep South. Thus, his analysis offered ho 
that these in ties, too, would in the end pe 
dissolved (M: 1944, bodii, 6-9; see also Jackson, 
1990, 199 and Southern 1987, 295). 

If Myrdal stressed Tocqueville’s argument that 
early Americans were shaped by egalitarian Enlight- 
enment ideals, Louis Hartz (1955) emphasized Toc- 
queville’s account of America’s relatively egalitarian 
and free economic and social conditions. Americans’ 
lack of feudal institutions, classes, and their lived 
experience of “atomistic social freedom” made the 
U.S. a liberal society. Hartz viewed the presence of 
“the liberal idea” among early Americans as impor- 
tant, but he did not think it was consciousness of a 

c ideological heritage that made Americans 
Most were instinctive—even “irrational” — 
Lockeans, all the more so because they had no real 
awareness of any alternatives. Their comparatively 
nonascriptive, nonhierarchical conditions led most 
Americans to regard liberal beliefs in individual rights 
and liberties, petit bourgeois democracy, and Horatio 
Alger myths of economic mobility as self-evident. Far 
more than Myrdal and even more than Tocqueville, 
Hartz bemoaned the fixed, dogmatic character of this 
liberalism born “of a Hberal way of life,” seeing it as 
a tyranny of unanimity that went much deeper than 
mere tyranny of the majority. He believed the ab- 
sence of any real sense of class and the wide regard of 
middle-class values as natural su McCarthy- 
ite antisocialist policies in domestic and foreign affairs 
in the early 1950s (pp. 6-23, 35-36, 46, 51, 58, 62-63, 
66, 284-309). 

Hartz saw conflicts in American history, but in his 
view they were all conflicts within liberal bound- 
aries—between majority rule and individual or mi- 
nority rights and specifically between democracy and 
pro rights. Slavery (not true feudalism) also had 
to be eliminated. Yet to Hartz, these conflicts were 
never as deeply problematic as the stifling consensus 
born of liv experience from which they stemmed, 
“the secret root? of of all that was most distinctive and 
fundamental about America (1955, 9, 21-22, 63, 75, 
89, 91, 128-29, 140, 147). 

Thus, Tocqueville, Myrdal, and Hartz differed 
mildly in their accounts of just why American politi- 
cal culture was pervasively liberal democratic and 
more significantly in their assessments of the desir- 
ability of that culture. But collectively, their argu- 
ments powerfully reinforced beliefs that the United 
States’ core values should be so described. Yet all 
wrote at times when the nation was still denying 
most persons access to full standing within the Amer- 
ican political community on racial, ethnic, or gender 
grounds. Their ability to stress the democratic nature 
of American values despite these facts is vivid testi- 
mony to how their focus on the absence of a Euro- 
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pean class system led them to minimize the signifi- 
cance of other types of ascriptive inequality. Each of 
them did, however, take some notice of America’s 
exclusionary practices and beliefs, again in influential 


ways. 


RACE, ETHNICITY, GENDER, AND THE 
TOCQUEVILLIAN THESIS 


Tocqueville dealt with these issues most perceptively. 
te some misleading peee in his early chap- 
ters, he did not claim to written an account of 
American political identity in toto. In the last Ge had a 
of volume 1 of in America, he said he 
now finished his main task of describing democracy. 
But he noted that there were other things in America 
besides an “immense and complete democracy” that 
were “like tangents to my subject, being American, 
but not democratic.” Those things were the tion 
of two races, the “Indians and the Negroes,” within 
(not outside) the democratic nation (1969, 316). 
Thus Tocqueville distinguished being democratic 
from being American, though he led readers to 
believe that America was essentially democratic apart 
from these two exceptions. He also did not assume 
that racial conflicts would be swept away by the 
working out of the Revolution’s egalitarian princi- 
ples. He thought it more likely that the “Indian race” 
would resist becoming “civilized,” so that it was 
“doomed.” Tocqueville dryly underscored the inhu- 
manity that the rhetoric of American scr gree toward 
the tribes thinly veiled; but he added that whatever 
those policies might be, as Europeans filled the 
continent, Indians would “cease to exist” (1969, 326). 
Tocqueville believed that the presence of blacks 
was, in contrast, “the most formidable evil threaten- 
ing” the nation’s future, because he was not optimis- 
tic that they would ever be included in America’s 
democracy, either. Anean me Myrdal, Tocqueville 
treated racism as mere prejudice and slighted the 
burgeoning of scientific racist theories in Jacksonian 
America. But he correctly saw racism as alent 
throughout the United States even though blacks 
were confined to a limited area, the South. There they 
largely lived in slavery. But that institution was, in 
Tocqueville's view, uneconomic, as well as repulsive 
to northern Christian and Enlightenment values, so 
its survival was improbable. Yet should it be elimi- 
nated, Tocqueville only foresaw deepening white 
gnance toward blacks. Doubting that the “white 
and black races will ever be brought anywhere to live 
on a footing of equality,” especially in the United 
States, yet dubious of colonization efforts, he grimly 
concluded that a massive violent conflict between 
American blacks and whites was “more or less dis- 
tant but inevitable” (1969, 340-63). Thus, Totqueville 
did not see nonwhites as members of America’s 
democracy, nor did he think they would become so. 
Instead, he expected prejudi iven genocides. 
In his first volume, devoted chiefly to political 
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institutions, Tocqueville said nothing about women 
and their absence of equal political rights. That huge 
omission reinforced the sweeping quality of his initial 
descriptions of American equality. But he did con- 
sider women in what, for him, was their proper place 
in his second volume, primarily concerned with 
American civil society. There, Tocqueville presented 
their status as an expression of democracy’s tendency 
to destroy or m “those various inequalities 
which are in origin social,” including relations such 
as master-servant and father-son. Tocqueville per- 
ceived a corollary tendency to make women “more 
nearly equal to men.” He ed, however, that 
America was not essaying what e saw as the mistake 
of cape men and women “creatures who are, not 
, but pater Aee ” Since nature had 
ae such ces between the „physical 
and moral EA of men and women,” Ameri- 
cans traced “clearly distinct spheres of action for the 
two sexes,” which both were ai bani to to at 
all times. To attempt anything , he stated, “de- 
grades” both sexes (1969, 600-601). 

All of this allegedly meant benefits for American 
women. They were viewed as competent to have 
major domestic responsibilities. Women were taught 
to think for themselves, and their husbands showed 
respect for their judgment. They were also not sub- 
ier to a sexual double stan : male seducers, 

ocqueville claimed, were as much dishonored as 
their female victims. Women were also protected. 
Not even those in poor families had to undertake 
“rough laborer’s work” or “hard physical exertion.” 
But men remained the heads of familes, just as they 
exclusively possessed voting rights and other formal 
political powers. Tocqueville contended that Ameri- 
can women themselves embraced these strictures; or 
at least “the best of them” did, and “the others keep 
quiet” (1969, 590-92, 601-02). 

These claims are familiar themes of “domestic 
sae ideology, though Tocqueville’s statement of 

provided influential reinforcement. And it is 
correct to say that all societies must take account of 
the different reproductive roles of women and men, 
much more clearly than they sapien ae weight to skin 
color or national origins. Tocqu "s benign portrait 
of the condition of American women was highly 
romanticized, and his insistence that a social system 
of “separate spheres” was an appropriate reaponse to 
sexual differences is no longer so widely shared. Still, 
nothing like a consensus exists on better answers. 

Even so, Tocqueville’s arguments emphatically did 
not establish that women were actually civic equals of 
men. In their different ways, women and men might 
have “equal worth.” It might be true that American 
arrangements were more eficial to women than 
European ones. But women were not ed by 
law as rulers in their homes, were legally denied the 
franchise, and could not hope to occupy governmen- 
tal and most professional oftices. a making public 
speeches on political issues was usually denied them. 
Thus when Tocqueville appealed to “nature” to de- 
fend all these political inequalities, as well as wom- 
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en’s dependent status in the domestic sphere, he was 
endorsing a slightly modified ascriptive hierarchy 
that denied American women full democratic citizen- 

ship. 

On close analysis, then, Tocqueville showed a rich 
awareness of how limited democracy was in America. 
But like his successors, he still frequently wrote in 
unqualified terms about America’s su y egali- 
tarian conditions; he relegated bla and Native 
Americans to the status of “tangents,” however im- 
portant; and he obscured the intellectual 
ity of racism, deeming it only prejudice. Worst of all, 
he claimed to reconcile the inferior civic status of 
women with democracy by accepting their confine- 
ment to domestic roles as natural. Hence he made 
America seem much more fully a liberal democracy 
than it was. The less comprehensive analyses of 
Myrdal and Hartz intensified all these failings. 

Both were completely silent on women. His thor- 
ough studies of race relations, however, led Myrdal 
to undermine many of his oe assertions about 
what defines American political culture. He first 
made it seem that only blacks were outside the 
American Creed, chiefly in the south and only as a 
result of what most knew to be irrational biases, 
characteristic of the poor and uneducated. Yet as An 
American Dilemma proceeded, readers could discover 
that up to the very time in which Myrdal wrote, many 
Americans had always imputed racial inferiority to 
lower classes of whites and non-Anglo—Saxon immi- 
grants, as well as blacks. Nor were those beliefs 
merely matters of bigoted ignorance; they were sup- 
ported by the “long hegemony” of the biological 
sciences and medicine, “ ly entrenched” in Amer- 
ican universities. Indeed, “scientific and 
writings with a strong racialistic bias” had “exploded 
in a cascade” in the years around World War I, 
feeding thereafter into immigration restriction. 
M contended that “a handful of social and 
biological scientists” had, in the twentieth century, 
gradually asnes a ppe a not the 

some of the most 
blatant” of adst biological ee chess (1944, 37-38, 91-92, 
99, 1189, n. 10, n. 12). 

Thus, far from being chiefly the prejudices of 
uneducated southern farmers, M showed hier- 
archical racial theories to have had great prestige 
through most of American society and history. In- 
deed, he eventually conceded that as political ideol- 
ogies go, white supremacy should “not be denied 


high ties of structural logic and consistency.” 
And he maintained that matters had been 
better in the north, he admitted that, as a result of 


these beliefs, “the North has kept much segregation 
and discrimination.” Far from being chiefly an excep- 
tion, moreover, Myrdal conceded that the nation’s 
racial ordering affected virtually all aspects of Amer- 
ican life (1944, xdii, 97, 99, 443, 529, 599). 

Myrdal did offer one answer to how academic 
doctrines of racial inequality squared with his claim 
that only liberal democratic values received “higher” 
intellectual defenses in America. He contended that 
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the American Creed’s very dominance calls forth 
dogmas of racial inequality to legitimate what are at 
root prejudices. And he insisted that the “philosoph- 
ical” basis for such racism was the same Enlighten- 
ment outlook that had spawned liberalism. Ameri- 
cans favored scientific accounts of biological 
differences to explain their hierarchies because these 
accounts comported with Enlightenment attachments 
to rationalism (1944, 89). But those arguments hardly 
proved that Americans were, at bottom, philosophi- 
cally liberal. Ce ee A 
to show that an illiberal doctrine shares the p 
sophical roots of the American Creed, then Hitler’s 
Germany and Stalin’s Russia must also be held to be 
grounded in the bedrock Enlightenment liberalism 
that is supposed to make America distinctive. 

Furthermore, it is not true that all major defenses of 
racial inequalities in the United States rested on 
Enlightenment rationalism. American racial justifica- 
tions also drew on other traditional beliefs that were 
at least as intellectually influential, a point Myrdal 
again conceded (1944, 97). Racist readings of the Bible 
were immensely important. Only slight less so were 
doctrines of historical and cultural identity spawned 
by the romantics’ rebellion against Enlightenment 
views of human nature and reason (Fredrickson 1971; 
Horsman 1981). If the use of religious and romantic 
themes to oppose egalitarianism does not count as 
illiberal, then writers such as Carlyle and Nietzsche 
may as well be placed in the liberal fold. 

Louis Hartz’s failure to discuss women in his two 
major accounts of America as a “liberal ” is 
more discreditable than Myrdal’s, since Hartz 
claimed to treat America comprehensively. He did, 
however, address racist and nativist ideologies to 
some degree in The Liberal Tradition (1955) and more 
extensively in The Founding of New Societies (1964). 
Each time, he attempted to minimize their impor- 
tance in ways that partly differ from Myrdal. 

In his earlier work, Hartz largely ignored Native 
pena Chinese and Japanese i ts, and 

e of racial discrimination. He dealt with 

y by reference to defenses for slavery in the 

South; n even then, he neglected theorists of racial 
differences. Instead, he stressed two ean 
sitions that did not rely on claims of b 
the states’ rights constitutional arguments of John 
Calhoun and (particularly) the effort to give a neofeu- 
dal defense of the South made by George Fitzhugh. 

Hartz correctly presented Fitzhugh as a “romantic 
nationalist,” but Fitzhugh was a misleading choice to 
represent either proslavery views or American ro- 
manticism. Fitzhugh elaborated an “organic,” pater- 
nalistic view of society that exalted slavery as benefi- 
cial for workers of any race. He opposed doctrines of 
racial inequality until late in his career, when he was 
struggling i to retain an audience. Many other defend- 

very instead embraced the scientific and 
religious docrines of racial hierachy (holding blacks fit 
only for subservient status) that pervaded antebellum 
America. Hartz paid little attention to their views or 
to the positions of the many American romantics who 
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were antislavery Whigs. The latter were often nativ- 
during cultural differences, again 
dered. EE cutie Iie deamon or blake and 
race on a writer often seen as exce in his 
treatment of those issues (as Hartz admitted), Hartz 
ee gare deprecated the place of overtly racialist 
nativist ideologies in America (Hartz 1955, 158- 
72; see also Ashworth 1983, 222-23; Beer 1984; Ellis 
1991, 344-51; Fredrickson 1971; Howe 1979, 234-36). 

Yet not even Hartz could ignore those views en- 
tirely, and initially he conceded their illiberal charac- 
ter. Indeed, he argued that racist theorists like Josiah 
Nott forged “one of the most vicious and antiliberal 
doctrines of modern times,” one existing “curiously 
enough, on a plane that was alien to liberalism and 
feadallern alike” Bul Hariz did not cates to explore 
this curiosity, so unaccounted for his theory. 
Instead, he su that these alien doctrines were 
necessary if slaveholders were to avoid embracing 
feudalism for all and “keep democracy for the 
whites.” Hartz treated this desire as evidence of their 
commitment to democracy among whites, and so it is. 
But it is equally evidence of southern whites’ insis- 
tence on democracy to whites, while they 
assigned to blacks statuses that should not have 
existed in a liberal democratic society. 

Hartz also attempted to write off these ideologies, 
saying they resulted only in confusion because of 
their conflicts with Fitzhugh’s position. They were 
all, moreover, part of an evanescent “madhouse of 
Southern thought before the Civil War.” Yet Hartz 
a aa that a similar theory of racial suprem- 
EEE y Anglo-Saxon superiority, also con- 

ted to late nineteenth-century American imperi- 
alism and Jim Crow segregation. Once more, Hartz 
recognized these outlooks as “basically alien to the 
national liberal spirit.” But he asserted that they, too 
had limited impact, disa g like Josiah Nott, 
amounting only to “the prejudice of loose elements” 
amidst “the massive and uniform democratic faith” 
by which Americans lived (1955, 167-69, 291-92). 

In light of the enduring harms they wrought on 

millions, Hartz’s minimization of these doctrines was 

e. The battle for civil rights in the 19608 and 
the scholarship that accompanied it eventually made 
it hard for him to dismiss American racist thought so 
offhandedly. In 1964, he made a different argument. 
American racism was ro e another form of 
liberalism. If we “go beneath the surface of the racial 
attitudes,” Hartz maintained, we will soon encounter 
what his thesis insisted must be there: the familiar 
figures of early liberal thinkers like “Suarez and 
Locke.” Hartz stated that “since the European ideol- 
ogies [did] not know race” and their “usual social 
categories” did not fit race, battles broke out within 
the adherents of those ideologies over their applica- 
tion to race. Nonetheless, actually sides were 
seeking to apply the ideologies. In America’s “liberal 
amin” society, the only European ideology avail- 
able was so racial hierarchies had to be 
justified in liberal nok, The problems of doing so 
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were massive, Hartz admitted. If blacks were human 
at all, liberalism demanded that they “receive full 
equality.” He therefore claimed that Americans could 
oppose black equality only by consigning blacks to 
the status of “pro or an “inhuman species,” 
rather than an i human species. He had to 
admit that after the Civil War, “the spirit of separat- 
ism continued,” so that the “South won the battle of 
Reconstruction.” Blacks were assigned just the sort of 
second-class status Hartz insisted that liberalism did 
not permit. But he claimed that the modern Civil 
Rights movement was proving that that status could 
not last (1964, 16-17, 49-50, 60-62, 102). 

Hartz now also took notice of Indians, predictably 
stressing the (very real) influence of the Lockean 
argument that they had not mixed thetr labor with 
American soil enough to be able to claim it. He again 
treated the role of racial ideologies with near silence. 
And overall, Native Americans did not seem impor- 
tant to him. Only the fate of blacks amounted to a 
“major imperfection that marred the American liber- 
al” society, ha been “one of the central conscious 
preoccupations of our history” (1964, 94-9). 

8 mature answer, then, was closer to 
Myrdal’s. Despite the contrary judgments in his 
earlier book, it turned out that American defenses of 
racial inequality were structured in liberal terms after 
all. And on liberal , Americans could only 
justify racial in tles by denying the humanity of 
blacks. 

This response remained wholly inadequate. It did 
not begin to account for why, even after constitu- 
tional recognition of the humanity of blacks, Ameri- 
cans created new of racial inequality affecting 
not only blacks but all nonwhite peoples and main- 
tained them through much of the twentieth century. 
Hartz’s appeal to recent civil rights struggles left too 
much histo lained. t shortcoming re- 
flected the deeper fai of his whole analysis: If 
“European ideologies” such as liberalism did not 
know race, where did the category of “race” come 
from that they had to take into account? Why had this 

“unknown” (and biol Sa areola indefensible) classifica- 
tion been a ” pation” 
throughout U.S. history? The answer is that it had 
been ed into American minds by prestigious 
intellectual traditions, most of them ly non- 
liberal, that defended subjugation of nonwhites by 
contending that humanity was naturally divided into 
hierarchically arrayed “races.” There had alwa 
been much in America’s basic institutions, popula 
sentiments, and moral orthodoxies that rendered 
those traditions compelling. 


THE TOCQUEVILLIAN THESIS 
TODAY: THE ORTHODOXY ON 
AMERICAN IDENTITY 


In an era marked by controversies over multicultur- 
alism, one might expect the limitations of Toc- 
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queville, Hartz, and Myrdal to have long since been 
superseded. But for many in the social sciences and 
the humanities, these Tocquevillian arguments still 
provide the deep structure within which they debate 
real but lesser differences.° For analyses of American 
politics in political science, the ra E of Hartz, 
especially, remains pervasive. Leading realignment 
theorists like Walter Dean Burnham have repeatedly 
insisted that Hartz’s theory of American RE RSR 
culture has “the greatest explanatory 
ham 1970, 176; Burnham 1982, 15, 95, OD, Lay 28), Scho Schol- 
ars influenced by Marxian emphases on class conflict, 
like Ira Katznelson, also argue that the “direction, 
ideological claims, and relative chances of success” of 
the “politics of class” in the U.S. have had their 
“secret root” in the liberal national character Hartz 
discerned (Katznelson 1981, 14-16; see also Hartz 
1955, 125, 248-52). Along with many historians, a 
number of political scientists now see the Progressive 
Era as a more decisive turning point than . Hartz 
allowed, involving basic shifts in American beliefs 
and institutions. But they still present the changes of 
that era (toward pragmatic prog , corporate 
liberalism, interest group or some similar 
label) as only a mutation within the liberal institu- 
tions, ideals, and practices dominating American 
politics (Ackerman 1991; Ceaser 1979; Galambos 1970, 
ies Hays 1957; Kl 1986; Lowi 1979; Lustig 
1991; Wi 
a minded A of Amefican culture 
have often found Hartz too simplistic, but they have 
usually sought to add complexities without disputing 
the basic Tocquevillian framework. The one major 
effort to dethrone Hartz (but not Tocqueville) has 
been the “republican synthesis” identified with Ber- 
nard Bailyn (1967), Gordon Wood (1969), and J. G. A. 
Pocock (1975). But even proponents of republican 
saree ae ahd now concede that Americans have 
blended liberalism and republicanism 
than opposed Man and that at some point in U.S. 
became predominant (Ackerman 
1991, 27-29, 327, n. 45). Many scholars (e.g., Sacvan 
Bercovitch and John Diggins) have also argued that 
Hartzian accounts underplay the role of Protestant 
values; but most present these religious strains as 
reaffirming the American liberal consensus despite 
serving as sources of criticism (Bercovitch 1978; 
gins 1984; Greenstone 1986). Hence, these writings 
pose significant debates within—but not challenges 
S: ie olaining American evolution in 
ican preconditions. 
poa ‘of these ate ee approaches to American 
politics has given prominence to the racial, ethnic, or 
gender makeup of the American citizenry, thou 
neither have they wholly avoided those issues. In 
last three decades, however, many other scholars 
have greatly enriched understanding of the ethno- 
cultural dimensions of American life. Much of this 
research provides evidence for a multiple-traditions 
account of American politics. But few of these schol- 
ars have addressed the significance of their findings 
for general views of America. And, perhaps because 
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of the real if partial truths by the Tocquevil- 
lian orthodoxy, those who have done so have usually 
tried to accommodate it, not to challenge it. 

Most important in this regard is the seminal study 
of nativist and racist ideologies in modern American 
scholarship, John Higham’s Strangers in the Land, first 
published in 1955. Higham’s book had many ingre- 
dients needed to correct the Tocquevillian thesis. He 
correctly saw American nativism as a species of 
modern nationalism. He also believed it was built on 
ethnocentric attitudes that were virtually always 
present. But Higham stressed that only in certain 

did American leaders elaborate those atti- 
tudes into full-fledged ideologies (1966, 4). (Thus, he 

found several nativisms, though all shared 
an “ideological core.”) 

This distinction between an elaborated ideology 
and more inarticulate ethnocentric feelings has some 
force, thou, has acknowledged that it also 
presents culties (1986, 223; 1988, 343-44). But one 
consequence was that for most readers Higham’s 
work did not compel any major reinterpretation of 
American politics. Nativist ideologies could still be 
seen as occasional things, fitting the pattern of excep- 
tions to tarian beliefs that T evillian scholars 
continued to stitch. In contrast. Ubera democratic 
ideology still seemed more constant and intellectually 
developed, as Myrdal had argued. 

That contrast is not defensible. As Myrdal had to 
admit, sophisticated doctrines of racial inequality 
were dominant in American universities and lic 
opinion through much of U.S. deem And as 
recognized, Americans ordinarily have not held lib- 
eral democratic values in the Path of full-fledged 
ideologies any more than they have racial values. 

democratic norms have often been unreflec- 
tive if not irrational sets of beliefs, just as deserving of 
the label “prejudices” as racial values. It is, then, not 
credible to distinguish nativistic Americanism from 
liberalism and republicanism on the ground that 
Americanism has been a set of ethnocentric 
attitudes while the latter have been articulated ideol- 
one Insofar as Higham’s presentation of nativist 
ideology as an occasional thing has permitted many 
to believe that America has otherwise been liberal 
democratic, it has been misleading. 

Even so, Higham’s work, along -with the Civil 
Rights movement, has justly inspired many scholars 
to analyze American attitudes and practices involving 
blacks, women, Native Americans, Chinese, Japa- 
nese, Jews, Mexicans, and the whole pano ea of 
groups living in the United States. Perhaps if 
had explicitly considered whether nattvist esas 
really fit into T evillian accounts of America, 
more writers might have addressed that issue. But as 
Martin Sklar has observed, most scholars today “‘es- 
sentially tell their stories within the framework’ of 
traditional accounts of American political culture “or 
some mixture of them” (1991, 79). Many do so simply 
by focusing on the experience of one “outsid 


group without exploring whether that group’s expe- 
rience raises questions about portraits of American 
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political culture as otherwise inclusive and egalitarian 
(e.g., Bell 1987; Fredrickson 1971; Miller 1969). There 
are, however, several ways in which many contribu- 
tors to the new scholarship of race, ethnicity, and 
gender explicitly preserve the traditonal framework. 

Some accounts employ versions of neo-Mardan— 
usually G stressing the presence 
of an ne rooted liberal hegemony in Amer- 
ica and trea racist and sexist ideologies as ap- 
pended rationales for forms of economic exploitation 
that blatantly violate liberal democratic 
(Fields 1990; Takaki 1979). These scholars are right to 
see ideologies of racial and sexual inequality as social 
constructions justifying a goa of unequal power 
and status, and me er privil by those sys- 
tems have also generally held lofty economic sta- 
tuses. The powerful tend to seek sigue o Medd in every 
peepee: But those facts do not ren 

the basic American ideology and ote or 

xual ideologi es merely “an inconsistent after- 

P 4 deapned to explain the anomalous status 
of a minority of the population (Fields 1990, 114, 117). 
On this view, after all, these ideologies are all myths 
justifying economic exploitation. And even though 
economic supremacy is vital to those who enjoy it, it 
is easy to see why belonging to a caste ed 

ERESI or might have charms nd its 
economic nekte. ts. Why, then, should the ideologies 
and institutions of racial and gender hierarchies be 
deemed “afterthoughts,” instead of key components 
of American political culture? Again, American law 
has denied rights of full citizenship much more often 
on these ascriptive grounds than because of class 
(though class has mattered greatly). 

Scholars also attempt to link racial and sexual 
inequalities with the concept of the United States as a 
liberal society drawing on postmodernist argu- 
ments. They hold that the discourses and practices 
dominant in Enlightenment liberal societies recur- 
ringly construct the identities of marginal ps as 
irrational, passionate, dangerous “others,” both to 
defend their exploitation and to deny the presence of 
such qualities in mainstream citizens (Karst 1989; 
Norton 1986; Rogin 1975). Even if we grant power to 
these contentions, they do not justify claims like 
Michael Rogin’s that “ egalitarian” values are 
primary in America but have a “logical marriage” to 
racist exploitation (Rogin 1975, 279). This argument 
might be compelling if the United States really had 
begun as an essentially liberal democratic society and 
had then generated racial and sexual inequalities out 
of that ’s tensions. But colonial British Ameri- 
cans pursued practices of racial and gender domina- 
tion long before they embraced the of liberal 
republican ideologies and institutions that came to 
play prominent roles in America. Hence once more it 
is plausible to see all these different practices and 
ideologies as central components in American politi- 
cal development, rather than some as primary and 
others as secondary. Their recurring admixture also 
does not prove that ascriptive inegalitarian outlooks 
have been logically compatible with liberal democ- 
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racy, because people often PE for long periods 
while holding contradictory beli 

Feminist scholars have been n concerned 
to work out the relationship of liberalism to doctrines 
of sexual inequality. But far from criticizing Toc- 

descriptions, most have striven to confirm 
Sepe modern forms of patriarchy derive from liberal 
ideas. Thus, Carole Pateman objects when other 
feminists treat liberal capitalism and patriarchy as 
two systems that are “intertwined” but “relatively 
autonomous.” She insists that liberal thought has 
always had a patriarchal structure that is essential to 
it. She agrees with Tocqueville that the subordinate 
status of American women has been not only consis- 
tent with, but expressive of, liberal democratic prin- 
ciples. 

Yet Pateman acknowledges that the premise of 
classical liberal contract theory—that all people are 
“naturally free and equal’’—is potentially ‘‘subver- 
sive of all authority relations, including ge 
relations.” She contends, correctly, that early 
theorists like Locke responded by asserting women 
were not naturally equal to men. But she also ob- 
serves, correctly, that these writers were “extremely 

e” on what capacities relevant to moral and 
political equality women lacked. Indeed, they some- 
times conceded that women had sufficient capacities 
to enter contracts as equals (Pateman 1988, 38, 41, 54, 
94). Pateman thus provides undeniable evidence that 
liberal writers endorsed conventional beliefs in natu- 
ral sexual inequality; but far from showing that their 
liberal d or generated those beliefs, 
her citations indicate that theorists like Locke did not 
really reconcile their inherited patriarchal beliefs with 
their more novel, distinctively liberal arguments. 
Hence, it seems quite reasonable to view liberal 
precepts and patriarchy as two intertwined but rela- 
tively autonomous systems of ideas and practices that 
contract theorists and many Americans have often 
inconsistently endorsed (see Hisenstein 1981, 3-5, 
34-49; Mackinnon 1987, 14-16, 164-65; Okin 1979, 
199). 

Some writers (especially lawyers associated with 
Critical Race Studies) have criticized how other leftist 
scholars treat all American institutions as expressive 
of liberalism, instead of reco g racism as an 
often contrasting and “central ideological underpin- 
ning of American society” (Crenshaw 1988, 1336). 
These ts move in the direction pursued here, 
but they are still rare and do not yet extend to explicit 
critiques of Tocquevillian frameworks or to any de- 
veloped alternatives. te the new scholarship of 
race, ethnicity, and gender, then, liberalism is still 
usually understood to have been both the chief 
ideology of opposition to racism, nativism, and pa- 
triarchy in America and the chief (or even sole) 


ideology su them. 
Asa Aam phe major works addressing the 


general topics of American nationality and citizen- 
p endorse some version of this doxical Hartz- 

ian positon. Many quote Philip n's summa- 
tion of what has historically been required to be fully 
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American: “A person did not have to be of any 
icular national, linguistic, religious, or ethnic 
und. All he had to do was commit himself to 
the political ideology centered on the abstract ideals 
of Teny.. ity, and republicanism. Thus the 
univ ideological character of American nation- 
ality meant that it was open to anyone who willed to 
become an American” (1980, 62). Gleason adds that 
“universalism had its limits from the beginning, 
because it did not include either blacks or Indians, 
and in time other racial and cultural groups were 
regarded as falling outside the range of American 
nationality.” There was “a latent predisposition to- 
ward an ethnically defined concept of nationality.” 
But this “exclusiveness ran contrary to the logic of the 
defining principles, and the official commitment to 
those principles has worked historically to overcome 
exclusions and to make the practical boundaries of 
American identity more congruent with its theoretical 
universalism” (pp. 62-63). the nation’s 
record of blatant, not latent, exclusions, then, Glea- 
son still suggests that the basic official requirement 
for full fromberhip in the American political com- 
munity has always been willingness to embrace lib- 
eral republican principles and that those principles 
have inexorably delegitimated all inconsistent exclu- 
sions. 

As the 1990s began, two noted works reexamined 
America’s “civic culture” with explicit attention to 
race, ethnicity, and gender without truly modifying 
these Tocquevillian claims: Kenneth Karst’s (1989) 
Belonging to America and Lawrence Fuchs’s (1990) 
American i = Karst’s book is historically 
richly informed but focuses on recent legal develop- 
ments, for his main aim is to lay out the constitutional 
implications of “the egalitarian strand in our civic 

ture.” Karst asks readers whether these egalitarian 
values “ring true as part of what many Americans 
today accept as our national tradition,” without in- 
sisting that most Americans always did so (1989, 33, 
42, 217). Even so, he cites Gleason and concurs that 
the American national ideology has led to the gradual 
“enlargement of the national community.” But Karst 
knows well that American policies have long voiced 
precepts—including ‘Protestant domination, white 
supremacy, and the dependency of women on 
men”—that are diametrically to what he 
terms the “central values” of “today’s American civic 
culture.” He therefore takes a step Myrdal and Hartz 
resisted. Karst states that the American Creed has 
had “‘self-contradictory” elements, and he holds that 
Americans have been guilty of “hypocrisy,” produc- 
ing “huge exceptions” to our willingness to live up to 
our egalitarian ideals (pp. 30-32, 40, 47, 62, 172, 179, 
181, 188, 210-11, 215, 228, 242). 

These accusations of inconsistency and hypocrisy 
are significant concessions to the prevalence of ine- 
galitarian traditions; but they still presume that 
Americans’ more liberal and democratic beliefs are 
their “reaľ” ones. Karst does not explain why, given 
the contradictory elements of our ideology, only 
conformity with the egalitarian ones counts as con- 
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sistency and only compliance with the creed’s non- 
liberal values constitutes hypocrisy. Nor does he 
clarify why the exclusionary policies that have pre- 
vailed during most of U.S. history should be identi- 
fied as “exceptions” (however “huge”) to its ideals. 
By failing even to raise these issues, Karst largely 
leaves the conventional narrative of American mem- 
bership intact. 

Lawrence Fuchs’s massive study of ethnicity and 
race in America defines the nation’s civic culture as 
based essentially on three beliefs derived from the 
founders’ understanding of republicanism: that “‘or- 
dinary men and women” are entitled to representa- 
tive self- ce, that “all who live in the political 
community” should be able to E sar as in public 
life as equals,” and that citizens should have freedom 
for different religious outlooks and other sorts of 
pursuits in their private lives (1990, 4-6). Fuchs 
structures his book around (1) a discussion of this 
civic culture, characterized by the “voluntary plural- 
ism” these principles support, and (2) three surv 
of those long kept “outside the civic culture” 
coercion: Native Americans; African-Americans; 
Asians and Mexicans. Next, Fuchs tells the story of 
the “triumph of the civic culture,” the movement of 
these peoples toward full inclusion. 

His book is, in its details, quite free of factual 
illusions. Fuchs notes that “the Euro-American de- 
termination to maintain a racially exclusive civic cul- 
ture” was not abandoned until the 1960s to 1980s, 
making clear that such efforts have been erful 
trough the bulk of U.S. history (1990, 79). Yet in 
three ways, the design of Fuchs’s analysis gives 
unwarranted support to whiggish narratives of 
American progress toward full conformity with the 
nation’s inclusive “core” principles. First and most 
obviously, Fuchs (like his teacher Hartz) does not 
discuss the exclusion of women from full citizenship. 
It is true that women were always said to be Ameri- 
can citizens, while many members of racial minorities 
were not; and it is hard for one book to cover all 
topics. But Fuchs contends that the civic culture 
fostered by the founders trusts both men and women 
to elect tatives and that all in the political 
community should be able to eu in public life 
as . Since women did not so participate 
through most of U.S. history, Fuchs must add that 
the founders extended this principle only to “white 
adult males.” There is then no reason why an account 
of those outside his civic culture should not include 
the struggles of women to participate in public life as 
equals. Such omissions or minimizations of excluded 

ps characterize every author in the Tocquevillian 
tradition. Although many writers have had justifica- 
tions for their emphases, the cumulative effect of 
these persistent failures to lay out the full pattern of 
civic exclusions has been to make it all too easy for 
scholars to conclude that egalitarian inclusiveness has 
been the norm. Once we recall that the exceptions 
have often defined the status of over half the domes- 
tic adult population in the United States (a fact that 
forces us to take note of the unequal civic status of 
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women), then the exceptions obviously have great 
claim to be ranked as rival norms. 

Second, Fuchs’s definition of his organizing cate- 
gory, the civic culture, is questionable. Why should 
only the principles encompassed by “voluntary plu- 
ralism” count as parts of the civic culture? Why 
should the principles officially employed to deny 
eligibility for full citizenship to so many others be 
treated as “outside” that culture? It is surely more 
appropriate to treat the nation’s political culture as 
including all American residents, and the rationales 
for denying political equality to many. Fuchs’s nar- 
row use of “civic culture” provides illicit support for 
his claim that the “core of the national community” 
has been voluntaristic liberal values, despite the 
masses siibjected to “coercive pluralisms.” 

Finally, Fuchs concludes that by the 1980s, the 
struggles a the various “old systems” of ascrip- 
tive inequality “had succeeded” and that problems of 
“racial, religious, a nationality conflict” were no 
longer so serious. Class barriers to social progress had 
now become the most difficult to overcome (1990, 
492-93). Perhaps so. But Fuchs has structured his 
whole historical analysis in ways that minimize eth- 
nic and racial ideologies, and he never explores why 
such illiberal ideas and practices have had recurring 
power in American life. Thus his optimism that they 
have been laid to rest may not be justified. The 
contrasting lessons suggested by a multiple-tradi- 
tions approach to American politics can be seen by 
analyzing the development of American laws of na- 
tionality and citizenship following Reconstruction—a 
period in many ways parallel to our own. 


THE MULTIPLE-TRADITIONS THESIS 
OF AMERICAN CIVIC IDENTITY 


It seems prudent to stress what is not proposed here. 
This is not a call for analysts to minimize the signifi- 
cance of white male political actors or their conflicts 
with each other. Neither is it a call for accounts that 
assail “Eurocentric” white male oppressors on behalf 
of diverse but always heroic ugated groups. The 
multiple-traditions thesis holds that Americans share 
a common culture but one more complexly and multi- 
ply constituted than is usually acknowledged. Most 
members of all groups have shared and often hel 

to shape all the ideologies and institutions that Have 
structured American life, including ascriptive ones. A 
few have done so while resisting all subjugating 
practices. But members of every group have some- 
times embraced “essentialist” ideologies valorizing 
their own sah a traits and denigrating those of 
others, to bl effect. Cherokees enslaved blacks, 
(Perdue, 1979), champions of women’s rights dispar- 
are blacks and immigrants, (DuBois 1978); and 
blacks have often been hostile toward cs and 
other new immigrants (Daniels 1990, 323, 376). White 
men, in turn, have been prominent among those 
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combating invidious exclusions, as well as those 
imposing them. 

Above all, recognition of the strong attractions of 
restrictive Americanist ideas does not imply any 
denial that America’s liberal and democratic tradi- 
tions have had great normative and political potency, 
even if they have not been so hegemonic as some 
claim.’ Instead, it sheds a new—and, in some re- 
spects, more flattering—light on the constitutive role 
of liberal democratic values in American life. Al- 
though some Americans have been willing to repu- 
diate notions of democracy and universal rights, most 
have not, and though many have tried to blend those 
commitments with exclusionary ascriptive views, the 
illogic of these mixes has repeatedly proven a major 
resource for successful reformers. But we obscure the 
difficulty of those reforms (and thereby diminish their 
significance) if we slight the ideological and political 
appeal of contrary ascriptive traditions by portraying 

em as merely the shadowy side of a hegemonic 
liberal licanism. 

At its heart, the multiple-traditions thesis holds 
that the definitive feature of American political cul- 
ture has been not its liberal, republican, or “ascriptive 
Americanist’” elements but, rather, this more com- 
plex pattern of apparently inconsistent combinations 
of the traditions, accompanied by recurring conflicts. 
Because standard accounts neglect this pattern, they 
do not explore how and why Americans have tried to 
uphold aspects of all three of these heterogeneous 
traditions in combinations that are longer on political 
and psychological appeal than on in coher- 
ency. 

A focus on these questions generates an under- 
standing of American politics that differs from Toc- 
quevillian ones in four major respects. First, on this 
view, ly liberal and republican conceptions of 
civic identity are seen as frequently unsatisfying to 
many Americans, because they contain elements that 
threaten, rather than affirm, sincere, reputable beliefs 
in the propriety of the eged positions that 
whites, Christianity, on traditions, and 
patriarchy have had in the United States. At the same 
time, even Americans deeply attached to those ine- 
galitarian arrangements have also had liberal demo- 
cratic values. Second, it has therefore been typical, 
not aberrational, for Americans to embody strikingly 
opposed beliefs in their institutions, such as doctrines 
that blacks should and should not be full and 
citizens. But though American efforts to blend as- 
pects of opposing views have often been remarkably 
stable, the resulting tensions have still been impor- 
tant sources of change. Third, when older types of 
ascriptive inequality, such as slavery, have been 
rejected as unduly illiberal, it has been normal, not 
ariomalous, for many Americans to embrace new 
doctrines and institutions that reinvigorate the hier- 
archies they esteem in modified form. Changes to- 
Nias eA inequality and exclusion, as well as 
toward greater equality and inclusiveness, thus can 
and do occur. Finally, the dynamics of American 
development cannot simply be seen as a rising tide of 
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liberalizing forces progressively submerging contrary 
beliefs and practices. The national course has been 
more serpentine. The economic, political, and moral 
forces propelling the United States toward liberal 
democracy have often been heeded by American 
leaders, especially since World War I. But the cur- 
rents pulling toward fuller expression of alleged 
na and cultural inequalities have also always 
won victories. In some eras they have ominated, 
a g to define not only the path of safety but 

t of progress. In all eras, including our own, many 
Americans have combined their allegiance to liberal 
democracy with beliefs that the presence of certain 
groups favored by history, nature, and God has made 
Americans an intrinsically “specia!” people. Their 
adherents have usually regarded such beliefs as be- 
nign and intellectually well founded; yet they also 
have always had more or less harsh discriminatory 
corollaries. 

To test these multiple-traditions claims, consider 
the United States in 1870. By then the Civil War and 
Reconstruction had produced dramatic advances in 
the liberal and democratic character of America’s 
laws. Slavery was abolished. All persons born in the 
United States and subject to its jurisdiction were 
deemed citizens of the United States and the states in 
which they resided, regardless of their race, creed or 
gender. None could be denied voting rights on racial 
grounds. The civil rights of all were newly protected 
through an array of national statutes. The 1790 ban 
on naturalizing Africans had been repealed, and 
expatriation declared a natural right. Over the past 
two decades women had become more politically 
engaged and had begun to gain respect as political 
actors. 

Confronted with these developments, what would 
TocquevilHan analysts have predicted for the next 
half-century of American life? Louis Hartz would 
have insisted that so long as the humanity of blacks, 
other races, and women was publicly acknowledged, 
the United States would have to grant them equal 
access to full citizenship. Myrdal, Karst, and Fuchs 
would have anticipated that surviving prejudices 
might produce resistance to implementation of the 
new expressions of the American Creed; but 
they would expect this opposition to be gradually, if 
pei overcome. Tocqueville on the other hand, 

ve been too pessimistic. He would have 
deplored the intrusion of women into politics, ex- 
pected Native Americans to continue toward extinc- 
tion, and foreseen deepening conflicts between 
whites and blacks that would probably end in some 
sort of destructive cataclysm. 

None would have had the intellectual resources to 
explain what in fact occurred. Over the next fifty 
years, Americans did not make blacks, women, and 
members of other races full and equal citizens, nor 
did racial and gender prejudices undergo major ero- 
sion. Neither, however, were minorities and women 
declared to be subhuman and outside the body 
politic. And although white Americans engaged in 
extensive violence against blacks and Native Ameri- 
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cans, those groups grew in population, and no cata- 
clysm loomed. Instead, intellectual and political elites 
worked out the most elaborate theories of racial and 
gender hierarchy in U.S. history and partially embod- 
ied them in a staggering array of new laws governing 
naturalization, immigration, deportation, voting 
rights, electoral institutions, judicial procedures, and 
economic rights—but only y. The laws re- 
tained important Hberal and democratic features, and 
some were strengthened. They had enough purchase 
on the moral and material interests of most Ameri- 
cans to compel advocates of in ty to ado 

contrived, often clumsy means to achieve their ends. 

The considerable success of the proponents of 
inegalitarian ideas reflects the power these traditions 
have long had in America.’° But after the Civil War, 
Spencerian and Darwinian evolutionary theories 
enormously strengthened the intellectual prestige of 
doctrines ting the races and sexes as naturall 
arrayed into what historians have termed a “‘raciocul- 
tural hierarchy,” as well as a “hierarchy of sex.” Until 
the end of the nineteenth century, most evolutionists 
were neo-Lamarckians who thought a charac- 
teristics could be inherited. Thus beliefs in biological 
differences were easily merged with the Teutonist 
historians’ views that peoples were the products of 
historical and cultural forces. Both outlooks usually 
presented the current traits of the races as fixed for 
the foreseeable future. Few intellectuals were shy 
about noting the implications of these views for 
public policy. a aha Daniel G. Brinton made 

arguments in his 1895 presidential address to 

e American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. He contended that the “black, brown and 
red races” each had “a mental temperament 
which has become hereditary,” leaving them consti- 
tutionally “recreant to the codes of civilization.” 
Brinton believed that this fact had not been ade- 
uer appreciated by American lawmakers. Hence- 

rth, conceptions of “race, nations, tribes” had to 
“supply the only sure foundations for legislation; not 
a priori notions of the rights of man” (1895, p. 249; see 
also Boller 1969, 180-85; Degler 1991, 15-16, 107, 397; 
Haller 1971, 11, 125-27; Ross 1991, 64-77; Russett 
1989, 74-75, 204-5; Stocking 1968, 55, 122). 

As Brinton knew, many politicians and judges had 
already begun to seize on such ae ae In 1882, 
for example, California senator John Miller drew on 
the Darwinian “law of the ‘survival of the fittest’ ” to 
explain that “forty centuries of Chinese life” had 
“ground into” the Chinese race characteristics that 
made them unbeatable competitors against the free 
white man. They were “automatic p of flesh 
and blood,” of “obtuse nerve,” mar degrada- 
tion and demoralization, and thus far below the 
Anglo-Saxon, but were still a threat to the latter's 
livelihood in a market economy. Hence, Miller ar- 
pore, the immigration of Chinese laborers must be 

ed. His bill prevailed, many expressing concern 
that these Chinese would otherwise become Ameri- 
can citizens (Miller 1882, 1484-85, cf. 1548, 1583). The 
Chinese Exclusion Act was not a vestige of the past 
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but something new, the first repudiation of America’s 
long history of open immigration; and it was justified 
in terms of the postwar era’s revivified racial theories. 

Yet although men like Miller not only sustained but 

ded Chinese exclusions until they were made 
virtually total in 1917 (and tight restrictions survived 
until 1965), they never managed to deny American 
citizenship to all of the “Chinese race.” Until 1917 
there were no restrictions on the immigration of 
upper-class Chinese, and in 1898 the Su e Court 
declared that children born on U.S. soil to Chinese 
parents were American citizens (Daniels 1990, 278; 
United States v. Wong Kim Ark 1898). Birthplace citi- 
zenship was a doctrine enshrined in common law, 
reinforced by the Fourteenth Amendment, and vital 
to citizenship for the children of all immigrant aliens. 
Hence it had enough legal and politi support to 
override the Court's recognition of Congress's exclu- 
sionary desires. Even so, in other cases the Court 
sustained bans on Chinese immigration while admit- 
ting the racial animosities behind them, as in the 
“Chinese Exclusion Case” (Chae Chan Ping v. United 
States 1889); upheld requirements for Chinese-Amer- 
icans to have certificates of citizenship not required of 
whites ie id Ting v. United States 1893); and 

itted officials to deport even Chinese persons 
who had later been judged by courts to be native- 
born U.S. citizens (United States v. Ju Toy 1905). 

The upshot, then, was the sort of none-too-coher- 
ent mix that the multiple-traditions thesis holds 
likely. Chinese were excluded on racial grounds, but 
race did not bar citizenship to those born in the 
United States; yet Chinese ancestry could subject 
some American citizens to burdens, including depor- 
tation, that others did not face. The mix was not 
perfect from any ideological viewpoint, but it was 
Sirane popular. It maintained a valued inclusive 

ture of American law (birthplace citizenship) while 

ly reducing the resident Chinese population 
(Daniels 1990, 240). And it most fully satisfied the 
increasingly powerful champions of Anglo-Saxon 
supremacy. 

From 1887 on, academic reformers and politicians 
sought to restrict immigration more generally by a 
means that paid lip service to liberal norms even as it 
aimed at racist results—the literacy test. On its face, 
this measure expressed concern only for the intellec- 
tual merits of immigrants. But the test’s true aims 
were spelled out in 1896 by its sponsor, Senator 
Henry Cabot Lodge, a Harvard Ph.D. in history and 
politics. Committee research, he reported, showed 
that the test would exclude “the Italians, Russians, 
Poles, Hungarians, Greeks, and Asiatics,” thereby 
preserving “the quality of our race and citizenship.” 
Citing “modern history” and “modern scence,” 
Thomas e and Gustave le Bon, Lodge con- 
tended that the need for racial exclusion arose from 
“something deeper and more fundamental than 
anything which concerns the intellect.” Race was 
above constituted by moral characteristics, the 
“stock of ideas, traditions, sentiments, modes of 


thought” that a people possessed as an “‘accumula- 


tion of centuries of toil and conflict.” These mental 
and moral qualities constituted the “soul of a race,” 
an inheritance in which its members “blindly be- 
lieve,” and upon which learning had no effect. But 
these qualities could be degraded if “a lower race 
mixes with a higher’; thus, exclusion by race, not 
reading ability, was the nation’s proper goal (Lodge 
1896, 2817-20). 

When the test finally passed in 1917 but 
proved ineffective in keeping out “lower races,” 
Congress moved to versions of an a, racist 
national-origins quota system. It bann all 
Asians and permitted European immigration only in 
ratios preserving the northern European cast of the 
American ci . Con Albert Johnson, 
chief author of the most important quota act in 1924, 
proclaimed that through it, “the day of indiscriminate 
acceptance of all races, has definitely ended.” The 

ota system, repealed only in 1965, was a novel, 

rate monument to ideologies holding that access 
to American citizenship should be subject to racial 
and ethnic limits. It also served as the prime model 
for similar systems in Europe and Latin America 
(Daniels 1990, 282-84; Dowty 1987, 90-91). 

Lodge, the architect of racist immigration restric- 
tions, was a Republican who in 1890 had barely failed 


to push through a bill enforcement of Recon- 
struction civil rights statutes. In addition to 
motives, that rt had reflected Yankee beliefs that 


northern culture could lift up American blacks. Soon, 
however, even Boston Brahmins like Lodge, along 
with religious leaders and scholars in almost every 
field, began admitting that their racial ideologies 
undercut the case for equal rights for all American 
people of color. Compulsion to do so came not only 
their advocacy of immigration restrictions but 
also from their support for America’s new imperial- 
ism. The nation’s colonial acquisitions in the Pacific 
and the Caribbean during the late 1890s permitted its 
leaders to feel more com le to the great powers 
of Europe, who shared the “White Man’s Burden.” 
And most leaders accepted, as the Nation wrote in 
1898, that the “varied assortment of inferior races” 
inhabiting America’s new possessions “of course, 
could not be allowed to vote.” Eventually, in 1917, 
Puerto Ricans were made U.S. citizens but, again, of 
a lower grade. They were not granted votes in federal 
elections, nor did they receive all the constitutional 
rights of other citizens. The Supreme Court sustained 
these positions, holding that while Puerto Ricans 
were now citizens, Puerto Rico had not truly been 
“incorporated” into the United States (Balzac v. Puerto 
Rico 1922; Higham 1966, 108-9; Painter 1987, 142, 147, 
152, 161; Woodward 1966, 72-74). Thus here, too, 
Americans constructed a civic status that did not fully 
eet either those who believed that all U.S. citizens 
should have equal rights or those who thought that 
inferior races should be denied citizenship. It was 
another of the “anomalous” statuses that somehow 
encompassed the majority of all Americans. 
What Myrdal rightly termed the “explosion” of 
racist ideologies during these years also abetted the 
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most famous example of such a mixed status—the Jim 
Crow of “ te but equal’ laws and prac- 
tices (Woodward 1966, 74). Sobering evidence in this 
regard is a speech by Charles Francis Adams, Jr. 
(1908) to a Virginia audience. Adams was the great 
grandson of a signer of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, grandson of an antislavery congressman, and 
a veteran of both the Union Army and liberal reform 
movements. But he now said that the “ ‘glitterin: 

generalities’ of the Declaration of Independence” ae 
the beliefs in racial equality during Reconstruction 
seemed “strangely remote, archaic even.” The scien- 
ee 
of the brotherhood of man, making it clear that the 
Reconstruction policy of 1866 was a blunder that was 
“worse than a crime.” The solution to the “race 
problem” now had to be “worked out in the South,” 


without northern protests against segregation (pp. 


16-19). 

The renewed acceptance of doctrines of racial hier- 
archy after 1870 is visible in judicial rulings like, 
that of Oregon district judge Matthew Deady, a raré 
champion of Chinese t rights. In 1880 he 
ruled that a person of half Native American descent 
could not be naturalized because he was neither 
white nor of African ancestry, as the 1870 naturaliza- 
tion statute ired. Deady wrote that it might seem 
strange that blacks could gain citizenship but that 
“the intermediate and much-better-qualified red and 
yellow races” could not. He explained that Africans 
were “not likely to emigrate,” so that the 1870 act was 
“merely a harmless piece of legislative buncombe” (In 
re Camille 1880). Such disdain for Reconstruction laws 
hardly communicated to southern whites that those 
measures had to be strictly observed. 

But despite the new prevalence of such attitudes on 
the part of northern and western elites in the late 
nineteenth century, the Reconstruction amendments 
and statutes were still on the books, and surviving 
liberal sentiments made repealing them politically 
difficult. Believers in racial inequality were, more- 
over, undecided on just what to do about blacks. As 
Joel Williamson has shown, “Radical’’ racists (e.g., 
the nation’s chief statistician, Cornell professor Wal- 
ter Willcox) argued that blacks, like other lower races, 
should be excluded from American society and 
looked hopefully for evidence that they were dying 
out. Their position was consistent with Hartz’s claim 
that Americans could not tolerate ent unequal 
statuses; persons must either be equal citizens or 
outsiders. But those whom Williamson terms ““Con- 
servatives’” believed, like the antebellum Whigs, that 
blacks and other people of color might instead have a 
permanent “place” in America, so long as “placeness 


included hierarchy.” Some still thought that blacks, 
like the other “lower races,” t one day be led by 
whites to fully civilized status, but no one expected 


in the near future. Thus blacks should 
instead be ERE pen largely disfranchised, and 
confined to m occupations via inferior education 
and discriminatory ne practices—but not ex- 
pelled, tortured, or killed. A few talented blacks 
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might even be allowed somewhat higher stations 
i 1984, 7, 28-29, 86, 122, 224; see also 
Ashworth 1983, 222-23). 

In the heyday of Jim Crow, Radical racist views 
were most influential, far stronger than fading liberal 
ones, but they were not pow: enough to generate 
the violent elimination of blacks that Tocqueville 
feared and many white racists sought. Instead, the 
result was a system closest to Conservative desires, 
one that kept blacks in their place, although that 
place was structured more repressively than most 
Conservatives favored. And unlike the ineffective 
Hteracy test, here racial inegalitarians achieved much 
of what they wanted without explicitly violating 
liberal legal requirements. Complex registration sys- 
tems, poll taxes, and civics tests appeared race- 
neutral but were designed and administered to dis- 
franchise blacks. This intent was little masked. Even 
progressives like Carter Glass called openly for 
achieving racial disfranchisement by indirect means. 
He eet the 1901-2 Virginia Constitutional Conven- 
tion to adopt every “discrimination within the letter 
of the law” that promised “the elimination of every 
Negro voter who can be gotten rid of.” These efforts 
succeeded. Most dramatically, in Louisiana 95.6% of 
blacks were registered in 1896, and over half (130,000) 
voted. After disfranchising measures, black registra- 
tion dropped by 90% and by 1904 totaled only 1,342. 
The Supreme Court found convoluted ways to close 
its eyes to these tactics (Kousser 1974, 49, 262; 
Schmidt 1982, 846-47; Woodward 1966, 90-92; and 
see, e.g., Giles v. Harris 1903 and Giles v. Teasley 1904). 

By similar devices, blacks were virtually eliminated 
from juries in the south, where 90% of American 
blacks lived, sharply limiting their ability to have 
their personal and economic rights protected by the 
courts (Schmidt 1983). “Separate but equal” educa- 
tional and business laws and practices also stifled the 
capacities of blacks to participate in the nation’s 
economy as equals, severely curtailed the occupa- 
tions they could train for, and marked them—unof- 
ficially but clearty—as an inferior caste. Thus here, as 
elsewhere, it was evident that the nation’s laws and 
institutions were not meant to confer the civic 
status they proclaimed for all Americans; but neither 
did they conform fully to doctrines favoring overt 


racial hierarchy. They ted another et- 
rical com among the multiple ideologies vy- 
ing to define American political culture. 


So, too, did the policies governing two groups 
whose civic status formally improved during these 
years: Native Americans and women. In 1884, the 
Supreme Court ruled that Native Americans were not 
native-born U.S. citizens, even though they were 
born on lands over which the United States claimed 
sovereignty (Elk v. Wilkins 1884). They were “wards” 
inhabiting “domestic dependent nations.” Yet fed- 
eral policy in these years aimed at making them U.S. 
citizens, and even all were made so by the 
Indian Citizenship Act of 1924. To U.S. officials, 
preparing Native Americans for citizenship meant 
‘civilizing” them, that is, displacing their traditional 
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religions, family structures, and systems of subsis- 
tence, landholding, and tribal governance with Chris- 
tianity, heterosexual monogamy, and self-sufficient 
farming on individually held lands, thereby ending 
tribal existences. The 1887 Dawes General Allotment 
Act was a keystone of this effort. It reassigned tribal 
lands and extended U.S. citizenship to individual 
Native Americans, subject to a 25- period of 
federal trusteeship before those individuals could 
assume full land rights (and hence full rights as 
citizens). Not incidentally, the act also made huge 
amounts of “surplus” tribal lands available to whites. 
These assimilationist policies were defended by the 
same racial theories that argued for tutelary Anglo- 
Saxon governance of “lower races” abroad. Indeed, 
many legislators not only supported but linked Na- 
tive American assimilation and imperialist policies. 
And even after 1924, states subjected their new 
Native American citizens to disfranchising devices 
and other forms of discrimination similar to those 
imposed on blacks. Hence although Native Ameri- 
cans became citizens in this era, the process was more 
coercive than consensual, and they, too, became 
Americans who were sometimes treated as bearers of 
equal rights, sometimes as a group subject to restric- 
tions that other Americans did not face (Ragsdale 
1989, 406-15; Williams 1980, 823-28; Wolfley 1991, 
177-89). 

Women took a major step toward full citizenshi 
when they gained the vote via the Nineteen 
Amendment in 1920. But women were little more 
favored than nonwhites by the evolutionary theorists 
of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. 
Darwin wrote that many of the defining characteris- 
tics of women were “characteristics of the lower 
races, therefore of a and lower state of civiliza- 
tion,” typified by the domination of sexual and 

tual emotions over reason. Thus women, like 
black men, were often lovable but ultimately childlike 
(Degler 1991, 26; Russett 1989, 11-12). Many female 
activists did not repudiate these views so much as 
adapt them, allowing women’s special vulnerabilities 
to justify laws “protecting” them in the workplace 
and contending that their domestic nature gave 
women insights into social problems that would 
render them valuable in the voting booth (Cott 1987, 
25-27, 53-81; Flexner 1975, 274-323). 

Thus when American women gained the suffrage, 
for many the struggle for gender equality had not 
culminated but rather had been limited, postponed, 
or abandoned. Until 1922, federal measures taken 
during this era deepened, rather than modified, the 
dependence of women’s citizenship on that of their 
husbands (see, e.g., Mackenzie v. Hare 1915). Al- 
though the 1922 Cable Act permitted women to retain 
American citizenship even if they married aliens, it 
excepted those who married men “ineligible by race 
for naturalization.” And long after 1920, legislatures 
and courts maintained rules that discouraged female 
voting and jury service (Smith 1989, 273-84). Despite 
some major modifications, then, women, like blacks, 
Native Americans, and most Asian Americans, re- 
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mained both officially equal citizens and legitimately 
bt i to special restrictions based on their perceived 
biological and cultural weaknesses. 

This period also highlights how the influence of 
inegalitarian doctrines has not been confined to white 

e intellectuals, legislators, and judges. The lead- 
ing writer of the early twentieth-century women’s 
movement, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, was a thor- 
oughgoing Darwinian who accepted that evolution 
had made women inferior to men in certain respects, 
although she insisted that these differences were 
usually exaggerated and that altered social conditions 
could transform them (Gilman 1966, 99-145; Russett 
1989, 13-14). And even as he attacked Booker T. 
Washington for appearing to accept the “alleged 
inferiority of the Negro race,” W. E. B. DuBois 
embraced the widespread Lamarckian view that ra- 
cial characteristics were socially conditioned but then 
inherited as the “soul” of a race. He could thus accept 
that most blacks were “primitive folk’ in need of 
tutelage, of an “emotional,” mystical, “essentially 
artistic’ nature. Hence they were best led by the 
“Talented Tenth” who had risen, like DuBois him- 
self, to civilized rationality (Reed 1992, 131-37). 

The acceptance of ascriptive inegalitarian beliefs 
brilliant and politically dissident female and bla 
male intellectuals strongly suggests that these ideas 
had broad appeal. Writers whose interests they did 
not easily serve still saw them as persuasive in light 
of contemporary scientific theories and empirical 
evidence of massive inequalities. It is likely, too, that 
for many the vision of a meaningful natural order 
that these doctrines provided had the psychological 
and philosophical appeal that such positions have 
always had for human beings, grounding their status 
and significance in something greater and more 
enduring than their own lives. No doubt that ground- 
ing was especially reassuring to many old-stock 
Americans whose material, political, and social posi- 
tions had been unsettled by immigration, industrial- 
ization, and urbanization, as many argue. But these 
inegalitarian views should not be seen as simply 
reactive and fearful. For many, they spawned confi- 
dence that the intellectual keys to a better future had 
been found. And these views were often widely 
shared by constituencies that consisted of much more 
than simply capitalists, or the Protestant middle 
class, or even that group combined with native-born 
workers. In an 1879 dum, for example, Cali- 
fornians cast 154,638 ballots against permitting Chi- 
nese immigration, 883 in favor; Nevada had similar 
results the next year (Hutchinson 1981, 75-77). Such 
overwhelming support suggests that these doctrines 
appealed to Americans’ anxieties and economic inter- 
ests, but also to their loyalties, their hopes, and their 
minds. 

In sum, if we a that ideologies and institutions 
of ascriptive hi y have shaped America in inter- 
action with its liberal and democratic features, we can 
make more sense of a wide range of inegalitarian 
policies newly contrived after 1870 and perpetuated 
through much of the twentieth century. Those poli- 
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cies were dismantled only through great struggles, 
aided by international pressures during World War I 
and the Cold War; and it is not clear that these 
struggles have ended. The novelties in the policies 
and scientific doctrines of the Gilded Age and Pro- 
gressive Era should alert us to the possibility that new 
intellectual systems and political forces defending 
racial and gender inequalities may yet gain increased 
power in our own time. 

The civil rights reforms of the 1960s and 1970s are 
not as seriously threatened today as were the civil 
rights measures of the 1860s in the 1890s. Yet leading 
scholars like Richard Epstein now argue that the 
nation should eliminate all race-conscious laws, even 
the 1964 Civil Rights Act, in favor of programs of 
black self-help in the marketplace—precisely the po- 
sition many nineteenth-century “liberals” used to 
justify abandoning Reconstruction (Epstein 1992). 
Also like these nineteenth-century predecessors, Ep- 
stein ultimately grounds his laissez-faire views not so 
much on a doctrine of human rights as on evolution- 
ary biology, undaunted by how others then and now 
have used such views to explain racial as well as 
economic inequalities (Epstein 1985, 341, n. 19; Fair- 
child 1991). But though this blend of economics and 
sociobiology has disturbing precursors, some influ- 
ential contemporary black leaders, such as Justice 
Clarence Thomas and economist Thomas Sowell, like 
Booker T. Washington before them, are aligned with 
such “self-help” views. 

Racial, nativist, and religious tensions are also 
prominent in American life, as the Buchanan and 
Duke cam , the Christian Coalition, the Los 
Angeles riots, the Engtish-Only agitation, the popu- 
larity of anti-Japanese novels, renewed patterns of 
residential segregation, and the upsurge of separatist 
ideologies among many younger minority scholars all 
indicate. The discourse about the “ethno-underclass” 
is particularly striking, for as Lawrence Fuchs notes, 
poor urban minorities are often portrayed as histori- 
cally and socially conditioned to possess foreign 
moral values (1990, 487-89). The political message 
that these accounts convey often resembles, however 
unintentionally, that of Lodge’s similar characteriza- 
tions of undesirable “races”: these groups appear so 
trreparably different and dangerous that they do not 
merit equal status in the political community. 

It is too early to assess the significance of these 
aspects of current American life. The achievements of 
Americans in building a more inclusive democracy 
certainly provide reasons to believe that illiberal 
forces will not prevail. But just as we can better 
explain the nation’s past by recognizing how and 
why liberal democratic principles have been con- 
tested with frequent success, we will better under- 
stand the present and future of American politics if 
we do not presume they are rooted in essentially 
liberal or democratic values and conditions. Instead, 
we must analyze America as the ongoing product of 
often conflicting multiple traditions. 
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Notes 


1. The percentage varies to whether one dates 
the United States from 1776, the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, or 1789, the ratified Constitution. State policies prior to 
1789 on the whole made nonwhites and women ineligible for 
full citizenship. Women could always formally be U.S. dt- 
zens, but they were almost denied the vote until 
1920, making them clearly second-class citizens. Other overt 
legal discriminations on thetr political and economic rights 
continued through the 1960s. Naturalization was confined to 
whites from 1790 through 1868 and closed to most Asian 
nationals until 1952. By then, the national origins quota 
system of immigration restrictions, enacted in the 1920s, 

most Asians and many southern Europeans from 
Fomitng to the United States. and becoming Permanen Tel. 
dents or citizens, explicitly because of their original national- 
ity or ethnicity. That system was not repealed until 1965. 
Despite formal constitutional guarantees enacted in the mid- 
18606, blacks were also widely denied basic rights of citizen- 
ship until the 1964 Civil Rights Act and the 1965 Voting Rights 
Act (Higham 1975, 29-66; Kettner 1978, 287-322; Smith 1989). 


. represents 
about 83% of the nation’s history since the Constitution, 88% 
aince the Declaration of Independence. If, 
one assumes that women became full citizens with the vote in 
1920, then a majority of the domestic adult population became 
legally eligible for full citizenship then. This still means that a 
majority of domestic adults were ineligible for full citizenship 
on racial, ethnic, or gender grounds for about two-thirds of 
U.S. history (from either starting point). 
2. Orren (1991), a major alternative critique of Tocquevil- 
ascriptive inegalitarian labor systems 


1989, 201-3). Some believed in a natural order of rank among 
the races, some that cultures fell into a higher and lower levels 
of civilization. Most thought race and culture inked. Scholars 
disagreed about the relative ranks of Asiatics, blacks, Native 
Americans, and other races and cultures, but these gradations 
mattered less than the supremacy of whites over nonwhites. 
Mulattoes, for example, were legally treated as an intermedi- 
ate racial group in antebellum America, but by the 1850s 
whites began to reduce their status to that of “pure” blacks 


(WilHamson 1980). 

4. A tradition here is comprised by (1) a worldview or 
ideology that defines basic polttical and economic institutions, 
the persons eligible to participate in them, and the roles or 
rights to which they are entitled and (2) institutions and 
practices embodying and reproducing those precepts. Hence 
traditions are not merely sets of ideas. The liberal tradition 
involves limited government, the rule of law protecting indi 
vidual rights, and a market economy, ee 

rational adults. The tradition 


minimally 
gronna on Pop a Ee e A O 
It indudes an ethos of civic virtue and 


altogether. My 
evolving mix of these traditions is visible in America’s political 
culture, institutions, and the outlooks of Americans of all 
indebted to Orren and Skowronek 1993. 
5. Other major TocquevilHan works include Daniel 
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Boorstin’s (1953) Gentus of American Politics and S. M. Lipset’s 
(1963) First New Nation. 


6. AS a MPOST Oe T 
note some broad in which most 


political 
culture and citizenship, where the limits of Tocquevillian 
premises are most damaging. 

7. This TocquevilHan outlook has since been endorsed by 
writers as different as Samuel P. Huntington, who wrote in 
1981 that the United States is virtually unique because the 
“political ideas of the American Creed’’—not ancestry, eth- 
nicity, religion or culture—have been the basis of American 
national identity, and Michael Walzer, who in 1990 endorsed 
Gleason's formulation and added that in America, with “se- 
vere but epleodic exceptions,” tolerance “has been the cul- 
tural norm.” Walzer reached this conclusion while setting 
aside discussion of blacks and, implicitly, women’s second- 
dase citizenship as weil (Huntington 1961, 23-25; Walzer 
1990, 597-98, 610-11 [including n. 302). 

8. Several earlier works on citizenship employed frame- 
works closer to the one developed here. Hans Kohn’s (1957) 
American Nationalism American nationality in terms 
of three similar foundations: the Enlightenment tradition of 
Hberty, federal republicanism, and the interaction of the 

cultural tradition with those of 
(pp. 9, 135, 165, 173, 252, n. 45). But 


nationallty and saw its id chiefty 
from liberalism. And though Kohn recognized that the United 
States had often demanded assimilation into a “distinct na- 
tlonal identity” built on En roots, his focus on the English 
him to downplay how illberal- 
often was (pp. 13, 21, 28, ao 
analyzed citizen. 


and service” to an “organic community”; and (3) 
istic and untversalistic defiance to claims of perticular com- 


munities and concern for of personal privacy. 
Though he labels these “Greek,” “Hebraic,” and 
“Christlan-Roman,” they resemble the civic as- 


criptive 
argue to be the chief origina] ideological traditions shaping 
American civic culture. Roelofs, however, conforms to ortho- 
doxy in emphasizing the dominance of individualistic, ration- 
alistic Enlightenment liberalism in America . 31, 37, 76, 
116-18, 125-31, 150-65). Yehoshua Ariel (1964) also chiefly 
identified American na with liberal polit 
ee re an “awarenese of belonging to 
a organic community whose values are to a certain 
eee ee ee ee ee 
types of national consciousness” as 
perhapet the chief determinant of the “structure and course of 


a d that milo 


(1978) 
that attended to the status of women, blacks, and Native 
Americans. But Hke Myrdal, Kettner treated liberal and re- 
publican ideals as Americans’ genuine beliefs and 
ones as simply “deep-seated prejudices,” not 


i TAF ge a 
have tonibined the revisions of Hartz, 
by Fe aarp endo cular 


and individualistic Hberel ones (Bellah et aL, 1985; Kloppen- 
1987). But religious elements are better seen as bound up 

all three of the traditions identified here. When they are 
Cua ey aed © ee as in Protestant 
nativism, they are closest to Americanism, but 

religion is not the only source of Americanism, nor can 
Americanists claim to be the “authentic” voices of American 
religiosity. Sinopoll (1992) analyzes American citizenship only 
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in terms of Hberalism and republicanism, ignoring issues of 
racial, ethnic, and sexual civic statuses 

9. Í also agree that tensions between Hberal and democratic 
ideas and institutions have been vital factors in American 
history, visible, for example, in the great struggles between 
the defenders of property rights and and labor 
movements. Those conflicts have, however, also always in- 
volved battles over the nation’s racial, ethnic, and gender 
ordering. 

10. From colonial times, American elites studied European 
naturalists’ classifications of humanity into races, whose dis- 
tinctive moral and intellectual characteristics created, at least 
implicitly, a rank order among them. Johann Blumenbech 
designated the “Caucasian” race as the original and “most 
beautiful” human race, of which others were progressive 
“degenerations” (Haller 1971, 5). In the antebellum period, 
Blumenbach’s work was a reference for the “American 


governance 
views were echoed even by Whig politiclans Daniel 
Webster and romantic intellectuals like Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son, who slavery and extermination of the native 
tribes (Gossett 1963, 84-100; Horsman 1961, 9-42, 158-86; 
Howe 1979, 38-40; Jordan 1968, 339-41). 
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COESHOETIS IES HAGE EENET TES) COOTROMEE STO 


n my student days, in reading Edward Banfield’s 
[> account of the beliefs of the people in a 

poor village in Southern Italy, I came upon a 
remarkable statement by a village monarchist. He 
said, “Monarchy is the best kind of government 
because the King is then owner of the country. Like 
the owner of a house, when the wiring is wrong, he 
fixes it” (p. 26). The villagers argument jarred against 
my democratic convictions. I could not deny that the 
owner of a country would have an incentive to make 
his property productive. Could the germ of truth in 
the monarchist’s argument be reconciled with the 
case for democracy? 

It is only in recent years that I have arrived at an 
answer to this question. It turns out that for a 
satisfactory answer one needs a new theory of dicta- 
torship and democracy and of how each of these 
types of government affects economic development. 
Once this new theory is understood, one can begin to 
see how autocracies and democracies first emerge. I 
shall set out this conception in a brief and informal 
way and use it to explain some of the most conspic- 
uous features of historical ce. 


The starting t for the theory is that no society 
can work satisfactorily if it does not have a peaceful 
order and usually other public goods as well. Obvi- 


ously, anarchic violence cannot be rational for a 
society: the victims of violence and theft lose not only 
what is taken from them but also the incentive to 
produce any goods that would be taken by others. 
There is accordingly litte or no production in the 
absence of a peaceful order. Thus there are colossal 
pan from providin ee tranquility and other 
public goods. These gaind canbe shared in Wars 
that leave everyone in a society better off. Can we 
conclude that because everyone could gain from it, a 
peaceful order emerges by volun agreement? 
From the logic of the matter, we should expect that 
in small groups a generally peaceful order will nor- 
mally emerge by voluntary agreement but that in 
tions it will not. The key to the matter is 
that each individual bears the full costs or risks of 
anything he or she does to help establish a peaceful 
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competitive theft by “roving bandits” destroys the incentive to 

invest and produce, leaving little for either the population or the bandits. Both can be better 
off if a bandit sets himself up as a dictator—a “stationary bandit” who monopolizes and 
rationalizes theft in the form of taxes. A secure autocrat has an encompassing interest in his domain 
that leads him to provide a peaceful order and other public goods that increase productivity. Whenever 
an autocrat expects a brief tenure, it pays him to confiscate those assets whose tax yield over his tenure 
is less than their total value. This incentive plus the inherent uncertainty of succession in dictatorships 


imply that autocracies will rarely have good economic performance for more than a generation. The 
ee ee ed eae ey OE E SECU a ney ae 


order or to provide other public goods but receives 
only a share of the benefits. repealed daly ol 
a hunter-gatherer band, each 

obtain a significant share of the benefits 6 ofa see 
order, and the net advantages of such an order are so 
great that even a single family’s share of the gains can 
easily outweigh the sacrifices needed to obtain it. 
Moreover, when there are only a few, the welfare of 
each noticeably depends on whether each of the 
others acts in a group-oriented way. Thus each fam- 
ily, by making clear an that cooperation by another will 
bring forth its cooperation but that noncooperation 
will not, can increase the likelihood that another will 
match its behavior, thereby increasing the incentive 
each has to act in the group interest. The theoretical 
prediction that sufficiently small groups can often 
organize for collective action is corroborated by 
countless observations (Olson 1965). 

This prediction is also in accord with the anthropo- 
logical observations of the most tive societies. 
The simplest food-gathering and hunting societies 
are normally made up of bands that have, including 
the children, only about 50 or 100 people. In other 
words, such a band will normally contain only a few 
families that need to cooperate. Anthropologists find 
that primitive tribes normally maintain peace and 
order by voluntary t, and that is to some 
extent what Tacitus, Caesar, and other classical writ- 
ers observed among the less advanced Germanic 
tribes. The most primitive tribes tend to make all 
important collective decisions by consensus, and 
many of them do not even have chiefs. When a band 
becomes too large or disagreement is intense, the 
band may split, but the new bands normally also 
make decisions by unanimous consent. If a tribe is in 
the hunting-and-gathering stage, there is also little or 
no incentive for anyone to subjugate another tribe or 
to keep slaves, since captives cannot generate enough 
surplus above subsistence to justify the costs of 
guarding them.’ Thus within the most primitive 
tribes of preagricultural history, the logical a AP 6 
tion that the great gains from a peaceful order can 
achieved by voluntary agreement appears to hold true. 
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Once peoples learned how to taise crops effec- 


tively, production-increased, population grew, and 
large populations needed governments. When there 


lk pile fd doe the same logic that shows why 
in their common 

tres telk Ua thet voluntary cd ective action cannot 

Oa Gu gutta kom a reaal order or oiher pahli 
goods, even when the aggregate net gains from the 
on of basic public goods are large.* The main 
reason is that the typicalindividual in a society with, 

say, a million people will get only about one-mil- 
Honth of the gain from a collective good, but will bear 
the whole cost of whatever he or she does to help 
provide it, and therefore has little or no incentive to 
contribute to the provision of the collective good. 


There is by now a huge theoretical and empirical ' 


literature on this point, and the great preponderance 
of this literature agrees that, just as small groups can 
usually engage in spontaneous collective action, v 
large groups are not able to achieve collective 
through voluntary collective action. 

‘Thus we should not be surprised that while there 
have been lots of writings about the desirability of 
“social contracts” to obtain the benefits of-law and 
order, no one has ever found a that 
obtained a peaceful order or other. public goods 
through an agreement among the individuals in the 


iS ae 
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THE “FIRST BLESSING OF THE 
INVISIBLE HAND 


Why, then, have most ot poplin ogo 
history normally avoided anarchy? ‘An answer came 
to me by chance when reading about a Chinese 
warlord (see Sheridan 1966). In the 1920s, China was 
in large part under the control of various warlords. 
They ‘were. men who Jed some armed band with 
which they conquered some territory and who then 
appointed themselves lords of that territory. They 
taxed the population heavily and pocketed much. of 
the . The warlord Feng Yu-hsiang was noted 
e exceptional extent to which he used his army 
for su ng bandits.and for his .defeat.of the 
rela substantial army of the roving bandit, White 
Wolf. Apparently most ple in. Feng’s domain 
found him much preferable to the roving bandits. 

AC Eat hiss ones Wie should war- 
lords, who were stationary bandits continuously steal- 
ing from a given group.of victims, be preferred 
those victims, to roving bandits who soon departed? 
The warlords had no claim to legitimacy and their 
thefts were distin from those of roving ban- 
dits only because they took the form of continuing 
taxation rather than occasional plunder. 

In fact, if a roving bandit ra settles down 
and takes his theft in the form of taxation and 
at the same time maintains a monopoly on theft in his 
domain, then those from whom he exacts taxes will 
have an incentive to produce. The rational stationary 


bandit will take 


, murder or 
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a ‘part of income in taxes, 
because he will be able to exact a larger total amount 
of income from his subjects if he leaves them with an 
incentive to generate income that he can tax. 

If the stationary bandit successfully monopolizes 
the theft in his domain, then hie victiing do act rised 
to worry about theft by others. If he steals only 
‘through regular taxation, then his subjects know that 
they can keep whatever proportion of their output is 
left after they have paid their taxes. Since all of the 
settled bandit’s vi are for him‘a source’ of tax 
payments, he also has an incentive to prohibit the 
of his subjects. With the rational 
monopolization ot theft—in contrast to uncoordi- 
nated competitive theft—the victims of the theft can 
expect to retain whatever capital they accumulate out 
of after-tax income and therefore also have an incen- 
tive to save and to invest, thereby future 
income and tax receipts. The monopolization of theft 
and the protection of the tax-generating subjects 

eliminates anarchy. Since the warlord takes a 
part of total production in the form of tax theft, it will 
also pay him to provide other public goods whenever 
the provision af these goods increases taxable income 
sufficiently. 

In a. world of roving banditry there is little or no 
incentive for anyone to produce or accumulate any- 
a iat may be stolen and, thus, little for bandits to 

Bandit rationality, accordingly, induces the 
bandit leader to seize a ‘domain, to -make 
himself the ruler of that domain, and to provide a 


order and other for its inhab- 
itants, obtaining more in tax theft than he 
could have o ed from lunder. Thus 
we have “the first blessing of the invisible hand”: the 


rational, self-interested leader of a band of roving 
bandits is led, as though by an invisible hand, to 
settle down, wear a crown, and replace anarchy with 
government. The gigantic increase in output that 
Paalis arises Evan die peovibion OF A pene iode 

and ther publi: goods’ elves the statignary bandi & 
far larger take than he could obtain without providing 
government. . ' 

Thus government for groups larger than tribes 
normally arises, not because of social contracts or 
voluntary transactions of any kind, but rather be- 
cause of rational self-interest among those who can 
organize the greatest capacity for violence. These 
violent entrepreneurs na ‘do not call them- 
selves bandits but, on the contrary, give themselves 
and their desceridants exalted titles. sometimes 
even claim to rule by divine right. Since history is 


written by the winners, cee coum dynas- 
ties are, of course, conven lained in terms 
of lofty motives rather than by interest. Autocrats 
of all kinds usually claim .that their subjects want 
them to rule and thereby nourish the unhistorical 
assumption that government arose out of some kind 
of voluntary: choice. (These claims have an echo in 
some literature in the “transactions costs” tradition 
that attempts to explain the emergence of various 
kinds of governments partly or wholly through vol- 
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untary contracts and the costs of the transactions 
associated with them. See Barzel 1991; Kiser and 
Barzel 1991; North 1981; North and Thomas 1973.)* 

Any individual who has autocratic control over a 
country will provide public goods to that country 
‘ because he has an “encompassing interest” in it.” The 
extent of the encompassing interest of an office- 
holder, political party, interest ereat group, monarch, or 
any other partial or total “owner” of a society varies 
with the size of the stake in the society. The larger or 
more encompassing the stake an o tion or 
individual has in a society, the greater the incentive 
the organization or individual has to take action to 
provide public goods for the society. If an autocrat 
received one-third of any increase in the income of 
his domain in in tax collections, he would 
then get one-third of the benefits of the public goods 
he provided. He would then have an incentive to 
provide public goods up to the point where the 
national income rose by the a Hie of one-third, or 
three, from his last unit of public good expenditure. 
Though the society's income and welfare would 
obviously be greater from a larger ture on 
public , the to society from the public 
goods that a rational self-interested autocrat provides 
are nonetheless often colossal. Consider, for exam- 
ple, the gains from replacing a violent anarchy with a 
minimal degree of public order. 

From history, we know that the encompassing 
interest of the tax-collecting autocrat permits a con- 
siderable development of civilization. From not long 
after the first development of settled agriculture until, 
say, about the time of the French Revolution, the 
overwhelming majority of mankind was subject to 
autocracy and tax theft. History until relatively recent 
times has been mostly a story of the gradual progress 
of civilization under stationary bandits interrupted by 
occasional episodes of roving banditry. From about 
the time that Sargon’s conquests created the empire 
of Akkad until, say, the time of Louis XVI and 
Voltaire, there was an impressive development of 
civilization that occurred in large part under station- 


ary banditry.® 


THE GRASPING HAND 


We can now begin to reconcile the village monar- 
chist’s insight and the foregoing ent with the 
case for democracy. Though the ge monarchist 
was right in saying that the absolute ruler has as 
much incentive to fix what needs repair as the owner 
of a house, his analogy is nonetheless profoundly 
misleading. The autocrat is not in a position analo- 
gous to the owner of a single house or even to the 
owner of all housing, but rather to the owner of all 
wealth, both tangible and human, in a country. The 
autocrat does indeed have an incentive to maintain 
and increase the productivity of everything and ev- 
eryone in his domain, and his subjects will gain from 
this. But he also has an incentive to charge a monopoly 
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rent and to levy this monopoly charge on everything, 
including human labor. 


In other words, the autocratic ruler has an incen- 
tive to extract the maximum possible surplus from the 
whole society and to use it for his own 
Exactly the same rational self-interest that makes a 
roving bandit settle down and provide government 
for his subjects also makes him extract the maximum 
possible amount from the society for himself. He will 
use his monopoly of coercive power to obtain the 
maximum take in taxes and other exactions. 

The consumption of an autocratic ruler is, more- 
over, not limited by his capacities to use 
food, shelter, or clothing. Though the | piel the 

of Versailles, the Taj Mahal, and even Imelda 
Marcos’s three thousand pairs of shoes were expen- 
sive, the social costs of autocratic leaders arise mostly 


out of their a ites for military power, international 
prestige, and larger domains. It took a large propor- 
tion of the total output of the Soviet Union, for 
example, to satisfy the preferences of its dictators.” 

Some writers use the metaphor of the “predatory 
state” but this is misleading, even for autocracies. As 
we saw earlier, a stationary bandit has an encompass- 
ing interest in the territory he controls and accord- 
ingły provides domestic order and other public 
goods. Thus he is not like the wolf that preys on the 
elk, but morẹ like the rancher who makes sure that 
his cattle are protected and given water. The meta- 
phor of predation oe the great superiority of 
stationary banditry over anarchy and the advances of 
civilization that have resulted it. No metaphor 
or model of even the autocratic state can therefore be 
correct unless it simultaneously takes account of the 
stationary bandit’s incentive to provide public goods 
at the same time that he extracts the largest possible 
net surplus for himself. 

Although the forms that stationary banditry has 
taken over the course of history are diverse, the 
essence of the matter can be seen by that 
the autocrat gets all of his receipts in the form of 
explicit taxation. The rational autocrat will devote 
some of the resources he obtains through taxation to 
public goods but will impose far higher tax rates than 
are needed to pay for the public goods since he also 
uses tax collections to maximize his net surplus. The 
higher the level of provision of public goods, given 
the tax rate, the er the society’s income and the 
yield from this tax rate. At the same time, the higher 
the tax rate, given the level of public-good provision, 
the lower the income of society, since taxes distort 
incentives. 

So what tax rate and what level of public good 
provision will the rational self-interested autocrat 
choose? Assume for the moment that the autocrat’s 
level of public diture is As J 
Schumpeter (1991) lucidly poin out, and 
Kalduhn (1967) sensed much earlier,’ tax receipts will 
(if we start with low taxation) increase as tax rates 
increase, but after the revenue-maximizing rate is 
reached, higher tax rates distort incentives and re- 
duce income so much that tax collections fall. The 
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rational self-interested autocrat chooses the revenue- 
maximizing tax rate. 

Though the amount collected at any tax rate will 
vary with the level of public-good provision, the 
revenue-maximizing tax rate for the autocrat should 
not. This optimal tax rate determines exactly how 


encompassing the interest of the autocrat in the. 


society is; that is, it determines what share of an 
increase in the national income he receives. He 
then spend mone oo public up to the point 
where his last dollar of expenditure on public goods 
generates a dollar's increase in his share of the na- 
tional income. At this point, the to society will, 
as we know, be the reciprocal of his share. 

Though the subjects of the autocrat are better off 
than they would be under anarchy, they must endure 
taxes or other impositions so high that, if they were 
increased further, income would fall by so much that 
even the autocrat, who absorbs only a portion of the 
fall in income in the form of lower tax collections, 
would be worse off. l 

There is no lack of historical examples in which 
autocrats for their own political and military PEP 
collected as much revenue as they possibly could. 
Consider the largest autocratic jurisdictions in West- 
ern history. The Bourbon kings of France were (es- 
pecially on the eve of the French Revolution) collect- 
ing all they could in taxes. The Hapsburg kings of 
Spain did the same. The Roman Empire ultimately 
pushed its tax rates at least to the revenue-maximiz- 
ing level. 


THE REACH OF DICTATORSHIPS AND 
DEMOCRACIES COMPARED 


How would government by a rational self-interested 
autocrat compare with a democracy? Democracies 
vary so much that no one conclusion can cover all 
cases. Nonetheless, many cal ts can be 
obtained by thinking frst t one of the simplest 
democratic situations. This is a situation in which 
there are two candidates for a presidency or two 
lined es seeking to form the govern- 

ment. This simp g assumption will.be favorable 
to democratic performance, for it gives the democracy 
an “en g” interest rather like the one that 
motivates the stationary bandit to provide some pub- 
lic goods. I shall make the opposite assumption later. 
But throughout, I shall avoid giving democracy an 
unfair advantage by RA better motivation. I 
e democratic political 

leaders are just as self-interested as the stationary 
bandit and will use any expedient to obtain majority 


su : 

i Cees anh of two-party democracies tells us that 

incumbents like to run on a “you-never-had-it-so- 
” record. An incumbent ously would not 

eave himself with such a record if, the self- 

interested autocrat, he took for himself the largest 

possible net surplus from the society. But we are too 
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favorable to democracy if we assume that the incum- 
bent party or president will maxtmize his chances of 
reelection simply by making the electorate as a whole 
as well-off as possible. 

A candidate needs only a majority to win, and he 
might be able to “buy” a majority by transferring 
income from the population at 
majority. The taxes needed for 
impair incentives and reduce society's output just as 
an autocrat’s redistribution to himself does. Would 


this competition to buy votes generate as much 
e eh of incentives taxation as a rational 
autocracy does? That is, would a vote-buying demo- 


cratic leader, like the rational autocrat, have an incen- 
tive to push tax rates to the revenue-maximizing 
level? 

No. Though both the majority and the autocrat 
have an g interest in the society because 
they control tax collections, the majority in addition 
earns a significant share of the market income of the 
society, and this gives it a more en inter- 
est in the productivity of the society. The majority's 
interest in its market earnings induces it to redistrib- 
ute less to itself than an autocrat redistributes to 
himself. This is evident from considering an option 
that a democratic majority would have if it were at the 
revenue-maximizing tax rate. At the revenue-maxt- 
mizing tax rate, a minuscule change in the tax rates 
will not alter tax collections. A minuscule increase in 
the tax rate will reduce the national income by 
enough so that even though a larger percentage of 
income is taken in taxes, the amount collected re- 
mains unchanged, and a tiny reduction in the tax rate 
will increase the national income so much that even 
though a smaller percentage is taken in taxes, receipts 
are unchanged. This is the optimal tax rate for the 
autocrat because changes in the national income 
affect his income only by changing tax collections. 

But a majority at the revenue-maximizing tax rate is 
bound to increase its income from a reduction in tax 
rates: when the national income goes up, it not only, 
like the autocrat, collects taxes on a larger national 
income but also earns more income in the market. So 
the optimal tax rate for it is bound to be lower than 
the autocrat’s. The easiest arithmetic example comes 
from su g that the revenue-maximizing tax rate 
is one- and that the majority earns one-third of 
the national income in the marketplace. The rational 
autocrat will then find that the last dollar in taxes that 
he collects reduces the national income by three 
dollars. One-third of this loss is his loss, so he just 
breaks even on this last dollar of tax collection and is 
at his revenue-maximizing rate. But if a majority 
a, chose this same tax rate, it would be 

iteelf, for it would lose two dollars (the same 
dollar ost by the autocrat plus one dollar of market 
income) Had the last dollar it collected in taxes. Thus 
a majority would maximize its total income with a 
lower tax rate and a smaller redistribution to itself 
than would be chosen by an autocrat.” 

More generally, it pays a ruling interest (whether 
an autocrat, a majority, or any other) to stop redis- 
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tributing income to itself when the national income 
falls by the reciprocal of the share of the national 
income it receives. If the revenue-maxtmizing tax rate 
were one-half, an autocrat would stop increasing 
taxes when the national income fell by two dollars 
from his last dollar of tax collection. A majority that, 
say, earned three-fifths of the national income in the 
market and found it optimal to take one-fifth of the 
national income to transfer to itself would necessarily 
be reducing the national income by five-fourths, or 
$1.25, from the last dollar that it redistributed to 
itself. Thus the more encompassing an interest—the 
larger the share of the national income it receives 
taking all sources together—the less the social losses 
from its redistributions to itself. Conversely, the 
narrower the interest, the less it will take account of 
the social costs of redistributions to itself. 

This last consideration makes it clear why the 
assumption that the democracy is governed by an 
encompassing interest can lead to much-too-optimis- 
tic predictions about many real-world democracies. 
The small parties that often emerge under propor- 
tional representation, for example, may encompass 
only a tiny percentage of a society and therefore may 
have little or no incentive to consider the social cost of 
the steps they take on behalf of their narrow consttt- 
uencies. The special interest groups that are the main 
determinant of what government policies prevail in 
the particular areas of interest to those interest 
groups have almost no incentive to consider the 

costs of the redistributions they obtain. A 
typical lobby in the United States, for example, rep- 
resents less than 1% of the income-earning capacity 
of the country. It follows from the redipvacal that 
such a group has an incentive to stop arranging 
further redistributions to its clients only when the 
social costs of the redistribution become at least a 
hundred times as great as the amount they win in 
redistributional struggle (Olson 1982). 

It would therefore be wrong to conclude that 
democracies will necessarily redistribute less than 
dictatorships. Their redistributions will, however, be 
shared, sas oe unequally, by the citizenry. Dem- 
ocratic poli competition, even when it works very 
badly, does not give the leader of the government the 
incentive that an autocrat has to extract the madmum 
attainable social surplus from the society to achieve 
his personal objectives. 


LONG LIVE THE KING 


We know that an economy will generate its maxddmum 
income only if there is a rate of investment and 
that much of the return on long-term investments is 
received long after the investment is made. This 
means that an autocrat who is taking a long view will 
try to convince his subjects that their assets will be 
araras protected not only from theft by others 

t also from expropriation by the autocrat himself. If 
and in the long run 


priation, they will invest less, 
tax collections will be reduced. 
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To reach the maximum income attainable at a given 
tax rate, a society will also need to enforce contracts, 
such as contracts for long-term loans, impartially; but 
the full gains are again reaped only in the long run. 
To obtain the full advantage from long-run contracts 
a country also needs a le currency. A stationary 
bandit will therefore reap the maximum harvest in 
taxes—and his subjects will get the largest gain from 
his encompassing interest in the productivity of his 
domain—only if he is taking an indefinitely long view 
and only if his subjects have total confidence that 
their “rights” to private property and to impartial 
contract enforcement will be permanently respected 
and that the coin or currency will retain its full value. 

Now suppose that an autocrat is only concerned 
about getting through the next year. He will then 
gain by riating any convenient capital asset 
whose tax yield over the is less than its total 
wale. Fe will also. gain ror forseting about the 
enforcement of long-term contracts, from repudiating 
his debts, and from coining or ting new money 
that he can spend even though ultimately brings 
inflation. At the limit, when an autocrat has no 
reason to consider the future output of the society at 
all, his incentives are those of a roving bandit and 
that is what he becomes.”° 

To be sure, the rational autocrat will have an 
incentive, because of his interest in increasing the 
investment and trade of his subjects, to promise that 
he will never confiscate wealth or repudiate assets. 
But the promise of an autocrat is not enforceable by 
an independent judiciary or any other independent 
source of power, because autocratic power by defini- 
tion implies that there cannot be any judges or other 
sources of power in the society that the autocrat 
cannot overrule. Because of this and the obvious 
possibility that any dictator could, because of an 
insecure hold on power or the absence of an heir, 
take a short-term view, the promises of an autocrat 
are never completely credible. Thus the model of the 
rational self-interested autocrat I have offered is, in 
fact, somewhat too sanguine about economic perfor- 
mance under such autocrats because it implicitly 
assumed that they have (and that their subjects 
believe that they have) an indefinitely long planning 
horizon. i 

Many autocrats, at least at times, have had short 
time horizons: the examples of confiscations, repudi- 
ated loans, debased coinages, and inflated currencies 
perpetrated by monarchs and dictators over the 
course of history are almost beyond counting. 

Perhaps the most interesting evidence about the 
importance of a monarch’s time horizon comes from 
the historical concern about the rae bie of mon- 
archs and from the once-wid d ef in the 
social destrability of ee ere are many wa 
to wish a king well; but the king’s subjects, as the 
foregoing argument shows, have more reason to be 
sincere when they say “long live the king.” If the 
king anticipates and values succession, that 
further lengthens the planning horizon and is good 
for his subjects. 
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The historical prevalence of dynastic succession, in 
spite of the near-zero probability that the son of a 
king is the most talented person for the job, probably 
also owes something to another neglected feature of 
absolutisms. Any ruler with absolute power cannot, 
by definition, have an independent source of 
power within the society that will select the next ruler 
and its choice upon the society. An indepen- 
dent capacity to install a new ruler would imply that 
this capacity can be used to remove or constrain the 
present autocrat. Thus, as is evident from modern 
dictatorships in Africa and Latin America, most dic- 
tatorships are by their nature especially susceptible to 
succession crises and uncertainty about the future. 
These uncertainties add to the problem of short time 
horizons that has just been described. In these cir- 
cumstances, it may be advantageous to a society if a 
consensus em about who the next ruler will 
probably be, since this reduces the social losses 
arising from the absence in an autocracy of any 
independent power that could ensure a smooth suc- 
cession. Given autocracy, then, dynastic succession 
can be socially desirable, both because it may reduce 
the likelihood of succession crises and because it may 
give monarchs more concern for the long run and the 
productivity of their societies. 


DEMOCRACY, INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS, 
AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


We have seen that whenever a dictator has a suffi- 
ciently short time horizon, it is in his interest to 
confiscate the property of his subjects, to abrogate 
any contracts he has Ba see in Pores money 
from them, and generally to ignore the long-run 
economic consequences of his choices. Even the 
ever- t possibility that an autocracy will come to 
be led by someone with a short time horizon always 
reduces confidence in investments and in the en- 
forcement of long-run contracts. What do the individ- 
uals in an economy need if they are to have the 
maximum confidence that any property they accumu- 
late will be respected and that any contracts they sign 
will be impartially enforced? 

They need a secure government that respects indi- 
vidual rights. But individual rights are normally an 
artifact of a special set of governmental institutions. 
There is no te without government! In 
a world of roving bandits some individuals may have 

ons, but no one has a claim to private pro 
erty that is enforced by the society. There is typi 
no reliable contract enforcement unless there is an 
impartial court system that can call upon the coercive 
power of the state to individuals to honor the 
contracts they have made. 

But individuals need their property and their con- 
tract rights protected from violation not only by other 
individuals in the private sector but also by the entity 
that has the greatest power in the society, namely, 
the government itself. An economy will be able to 
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reap all potential gains from investment and from 
long-term transactions only if it has a government 
that is believed to be both strong enough to last and 
inhibited from violating individual rights to 

and rights to contract enforcement. What does a 
society need in order to have a government that 
satisfles both of these conditions? 

Interes y, the conditions that are needed to 
have the individual rights needed for maximum eco- 
nomic development are exactly the same conditions 
that are needed to have a lasting democracy. Obvi- 
ously, a democracy is not viable if individuals, includ- 
ing the leading rivals of the administration in power, 
lack the rights to free and to security for thetr 
it sate and contracts or if the rule of law is not 

lowed even when it calls for the current adminis- 
tration to leave office. Thus the same court system, 
independent judiciary, and for law and indi- 
vidual rights that are needed for a lasting democracy 


are also required for security of property and contract 


rights. ; 
As the foregoing reasoning suggests, the only 
societies where i dual rights to property and 


contract are confidently expected to last across gen- 
erations are the securely democratic societies. In an 
autocracy, the autocrat will often have a short time 
horizon, and the absence of any independent power 
to assure an orderly legal succession means that there 
is always substantial uncertainty about what will 
happen when the current autocrat is gone. History 
provides not even a single example of a long and 
uninterrupted sequence of absolute rulers who con- 
tinuously the p and contract-en- 
forcement ts of their ects. Admittedly, the 
terms, tenures, and time horizons of democratic 
political leaders are perhaps even shorter than those 
of the typical autocrat, and democracies lose a good 
deal of efficiency because of this. But in the secure 
democracy with predictable succession of power un- 
der the rule of law, the adjudication and enforcement 


of individual ts is not similarly short-sighted. 
Many individ in the secure democracies confi- 
dently make even very: -term contracts, establish 


trusts for great-grandchildren, and create founda- 
tions that they will last indefinitely and 
thereby reveal that they expect their legal rights to be 
secure for the indefinite future. 

Not surprisingly, then, capital often flees from 
countries with continuing or episodic dictatorships 
(even when these countries have relatively little cap- 
ital) to the stable democracies, even though the latter 
are already relatively well supplied with capital and 
thus offer only modest rates of return. S y, the 
gains from contract-intensive activities such as bank- 
ing, insurance, and capital markets are also mainly 
reaped by stable democracies like the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and Switzerland. Though ex- 
perience shows that relatively poor countries can 
grow extraordinarily rapidly shen they have a strong 
dictator who happens to have unusually eco- 
nomic policies, such growth lasts only for the ruling 
span of one or two dictators. It is no accident that the 
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countries that have reached the highest level of 
economic development and have enjoyed good eco- 
nomic performance across generations are all stable 
democracies. Democracies have also been about twice 
as likely to win wars as have dictatorships (Lake 1992). 


THE IMPROBABLE TRANSITION 


How do democracies emerge out of autocracies? It is 

relatively easy to see how autocratic government 

emerges and why it has been the predominant form 

of government since the development of settled ag- 

riculture: there is never a shortage of strong men who 

oe on ee oe It is much 
er 


to see how democratic government can 
emerge out of autocracy. 

It is a logical mistake to su that because the 

ects of an autocrat suffer from his exactions, they 
overthrow him. The same logic of collective 
action that ensures the absence of social contracts in 
the historical record whereby large groups agreed to 
obtain the advantages of government also implies 
that the masses will not overthrow an autocrat simply 
because they would be better off if they did so. 
Historical evidence from at least the first pharaohs 
through Saddam Hussein indicates that resolute au- 
tocrats can survive even when they impose heinous 
amounts of suffering upon their peoples. When they 
are replaced, it is for other reasons (e.g. succession 
crises) and often by another stationary bondit i What 
circumstances explain the cases where a more 
or less democratic” or at least pluralistic government 
out of an autocracy? 

One obvious special circumstance is that, partly for 
the reasons just set out, the richest countries are. 
democracies, and democracies have usually prevailed 
in the competitions with their major autocratic com- 
petitors, whether fascist or communist. The trium- 
phant democracies have sometimes encouraged or 
subsidized transitions to democracy in other coun- 
tries. In some cases, such as Germany, Japan, and 
Italy after World War IL, the victorious democracies 
more or less demanded democratic institutions as a 
price for giving independence to the vanquished 
nations. The theoretical challenge is to explain not 
these transitions but rather those that are entirely 
internal and spontaneous. 

Easy as it would .be to argue that the initially or 
spontaneously democratic countries were blessed 
with democratic cultures or selfless leaders, this 
would be an ad hoc evasion. The obligation here is to 
explain the spontaneous transitions to democracy 
from the same parsimonious theory that has been 
used in the rest of this essay. 

ee a 
of the spontaneous em is the 
absence of the commonplace eine that generate 
autocracy. The task is to explain why a leader who 
organized the overthrow ‘Gt an autocrat would not 
make himself the next dictator or why any group of 
conspirators who overthrew an autocrat would not 
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form a governing junta. We have seen that autocracy 
is a most profitable occupation and that the authors of 
most coups and upheavals have appointed them- 
selves dictators. So the theory here predicts that 
democracy would be most likely to emerge sponta- 
neously when the individual or individuals or group 
leaders who orchestrated the overthrow of an autoc- 
racy could not establish another autocracy, much as 
they would gain from doing so. We can deduce from 
the theory offered here that autocracy is prevented 
and democracy permitted by the season ts of history 
that leave a balance of power or stalemate—a 
sion of force-and resources that makes it im 
for any one leader or group to overpower 
others. 

But this deduction does not give us any original 
conclusion: rather, it points directly toward one of the 
major inductive findings in some of the literature in 
history and in P science on the emergence of 
democracy. If the theory here is right, there must be 
a considerable element of truth in the famous “Whig 
interpretation” of British history and in the explana- 
tions of d offered by political scientists such 
as Robert Dahl (1971) and, especially, Tatu Vanhanen 
(1989). If the theory offered here is right, the literature 
that argues that the emergence of democracy is due to 
historical conditions and dispersions of resources that 
make it impossible for any one leader or group to 
assume all power is also right. . 

Yet it is also necessary to go back again to the 
theory for a crucial detail. Even when there is a 
balance of power that keeps any one leader or group 
from total control of a large area or juris- 
diction, the leader of each group may be able to 
establish himself as an autocrat of a small domain. A 
dispersion of power and resources over a area 
can result in a set of small-scale autocracies but no 
democracy. If, however, the different contending 
groups are scrambled together over a wide and 
well-delineated domain, then small autocracies are 
not feasible. They may not be feasible also if each of 
the leaders capable of forming a small-scale autocracy 
believes that a domain of that small scale would not 
be viable, whether because of aggression by one 
autocrats or for any reason. 

If scrambled constituencies or any other reason 
rules out division of a domain into miniautocracies, 
then the best attainable option for the leader of each 
group when there is a balance of power is power 
sharing. If no one leader can subdue the others or 
segregate his followers into a separate domain, then 
the alternative is either to engage in fruitless fighting 
or to work out a truce with mutual toleration. The 
provision of a peaceful order and other public 
will, in these circumstances, be advanta, pate 
of the groups; thus, the leaders of 
ponpa have an incentive to work out Ae a aes satis 

ctory arrangements for the provision of such goods. 
Given peaceful conditions, there are great gains to 
leaders and other individuals in each group from 
being able to make mutually advantageous contracts 
with others and thereby a common interest in estab- 


le 
of the 
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lishing a disinterested and independent judiciary. 
With several groups, it is not certain in advance how 
elections will turn out, yet each group can, by allying 
with other groups, ensure that no one other group 
will continually dominate elections. Thus elections as 
well as consensual agreements among the leaders of 
the different groups can be consistent with the inter- 
est of the leaders and members of each P- 

Though there are a fair number of democracies, 
there have not been many spontaneous and entirely 
autonomous transitions from autocracy to democ- 
racy. Most of the democracies in the English - 
ing world owed a good deal to the pluralism and 
democracy that emerged in late seventeenth-century 
Britain and thus they usually do not offer a com- 
pletely independent test of the argument about the 
transition to democracy offered here. 

Happily, the initial emergence of democracy with 
the Glorious Revolution of 1689 in England (and its 
very gradual transition from a democracy with a 
highly restricted franchise to universal suffrage) 
nicely fits the logic of the democratic transition pre- 
dicted by the present theory. There were no lasting 
winners in the English civil wars. The different ten- 
dencies in British Protestantism and the economic 
and social forces with which they were linked were 
more or less evenly matched. There had been a lot of 
costly fighting and, after Cromwell, no one 
had the power to defeat all of the others. The restored 
Stuart kings might have been able to do this, but their 
many mistakes and the choices that ultimately united 
almost all of the normally conflicting Protestant and 
other political tendencies against them finally led to 
their total defeat. 

None of the victorious leaders, groups, or tenden- 
cies was then strong enough to impose its will u 
all of the others or to create a new autocracy. None 
had any incentive to give William and Mary the 
power to establish one either. The best option avail- 
able to each of the leaders and groups with power 
was to a upon the ascendancy of a Parliament 
that included them all and to take out some insurance 


against the power of the others through an wood pri 
baa ear and a Bill of Rights. (The spread of the 
fran is too long a story to tell here. But it is not 
difficult to see how, once the society was definitely 
nonautocratic and safely pluralist, additional grou 
could parlay the profitable interactions that papaculas 
enfranchised interests had with them—and the costs 
of suppression that they could force the enfranchised 
to bear—into a wider suffrage.) 

With a carefully constrained monarchy, an inde- 
pendent judiciary, and a Bill of Rights, people in 
England in due course came to have a relatively high 
degree of confidence that any contracts they entered 
into would be impartially enforced and that private 
property rights, even for critics of the government, 
were relatively secure. Individual rights to property 
and contract enforcement were probably more secure 
in Britain after 1689 than anywhere else, and it was in 
Britain, not very long after the Glorious Revolution, 
that the Industrial Revolution began." 


574 
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Though the emergence of a democratic national 
government in the United States (and in some other 
areas of British settlement, such as Australia and 
Canada) was partly due to the example or influence 
of Great Britain, it also was due in part to the absence 
of any one group or colonial government that was 
capable of su g the others. The 13 colonies 
were different one another even on such impor- 
tant matters as slavery and n, and none of 
them had the power to control the others. The 

te colonies had, in general, experienced a con- 
ai derable degree of internal democracy under British 
rule, and many of the colonies were, because of the 
different religious and economic groups they con- 
tained, also internally diverse. Many of the authors of 
the U.S. Constitution were, of course, also pro- 
foundly aware of the importance of retaining a dis- 
persion of power (checks and balances) that would 
prevent autocracy. 


THE DIFFERENT SOURCES OF 
PROGRESS IN AUTOCRACIES 
AND DEMOCRACIES 


Since human nature is profoundly complex and indi- 
viduals rarely act out of unmixed motives, the as- 
sumption of rational self-interest that I have been 
using to develop this theory is obviously much too 
simple to do justice to reality. But the caricature 
pre aa that I have been using has not only 
simplified a forbiddingty complex reality but also 
introduced an element of im ity: the same mo- 
tivation was assumed in all regimes. The results are 
probably also robust enough to hold under richer and 
more realistic behavioral assumptions. 

The use of the same motivational assumption and 
the same theory to treat both autocracy and democ- 
racy also illuminates the main difference in the 
sources of economic and the obstacles to 
progress under autocracy and under democracy. In 
an autocracy, the source of order and other public 
goods and likewise the source of the social progress 
that these public make le is the encom- 

g interest of the autocrat. The main obstacle to 

g-run progress in autocracies is that individual 

rights even to such relatively unpolitical or economic 

matters as property and contracts can never be se- 
cure, at least over the long run. 

Although democracies can also obtain great advan- 
tages from encompassing offices and political parties, 
this is by no means always understood (Olson 1982, 
1986); nor are the awesome difficulties in keeping 
narrow special interests from dominating economic 
seal Paha in the long-stable democracy. On the 
other hand, democracies have the preat advantage of 

ting significant extraction of social surplus by 
their leaders. They also have the extra virtue 
that the same emphasis on individual rights that is 
n to lasting democracy is also necessary for 
secure rights to both property and the enforcement of 
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contracts. The moral appeal of democracy is now 
almost universally appreciated, but its economic ad- 
vantages are scarcely understood. 


Notes 


I am grateful to the U.S. Agency for International 
ment for support of ee eon. 


Center for Reform and the Informal Sector 

1. There is quantitative evidence from an exhaustive sur- 
vey of hic accounts showing that references to 
slaves are abeent in the accounts of the very most 


primitive les but rather common in more advanced 

societies (Hobhouse, Wheeler, and Ginsberg 
1930). Slavery is unprofitable in hunting-gathering societies 
(Olson 1967). 

2. Small tribes can sometimes form federations and 
thereby mcrease the number who can obtain collective goods 
through voluntary action (Olson 1965, 62-63). Some of the 
very earliest agricultural societies may have been of this 
character. But when the number of small groups itself be- 


sie Poetical a as acta 


and voluntary collective action is 
3. Por citations to much of the best literature extending 
and testing the in The Logic of Collective Action, as 


well as for valuable new analyses, see Hardin 1982 and 
Sandler 1992. 

4. This literature is most constructive and interesting, but 
to the extent to which it tries to explain government in terms 
of voluntary transactions, it is not convincing. North, while 
emphasizing transactions costs and contracts, also uses the 
notion of the “predatory state” and the logic of collective 
action in his account of the state, so his approach must be 


groups can engage in voluntary collective action when large 


nondictatorial societies as ancient Athens, the Roman 
Republic, the North Italan city-states, the Netherlands in the 
seventeenth century, and (at least after 1689) Great Britain. 
The explanation for the disproportionate representation of 
nonautocratic jurisdictions in human progrese is presented 
later in the article. 

7. The theory offered here applies to communist autocre- 
cies as much as to other types, the theory needs to be 
elaborated to take account of the “implicit tax—price discrim- 


for their own purposes than any regimes had been 

to do. This explained Stalin's success in making the Soviet 
Union a superpower and the cree etary apaty many 
communist regimes. Teaio generated a unik denenderioe tt 
the system on its management cadre, which ultimately proved 
fatal. For how the offered theory applies to communist autocre- 


vie? chap. 4; Murrell and Olson 1991; Olson 1993. 

s analysis is in his “Crisis of the Tax State,” 
aie Sheehy taxed Austria-Hungarian Empire late in 
World War I; Ibn Kalduhn’s is tn his classic, The 

9. A mathematical and a geometrical proof of this condu- 

Peon eae E 
ih Heated oo ee 

erodes confidence about what the bound- 

a of an autocrat’s domain will be, an autocrat’s time 

None ee ee E 

shortens—even if he believes that he will remain in control of 
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some territory somewhere. In the Hmit, complete 
about what territory an autocrat will control impHes roving 
banditry. The advantages of stationary banditry over roving 
are obviously greatest when there are natural and 

mili defensible frontiers. Interestingly, the earhest states 
in history emerged mainly in what one anthropologist calls 
“environmentally circumscribed’ areas, that is, areas of ara- 
ble land surrounded by deserts, mountains, or coasts (see 
Carnetro 1970). The environmental circumscription not only 
provides militarily viable frontiers but also limits the 

for defeated tribes to flee to other areas in which 

support themselves (as Carneiro points out). This in 
turn means that the consensual characteristic of 
the earllest stages of social evolution is, in these phical 
candiuoris, repieced by autccratia states killer hen i 
conditions. 


11. For more examples of other types of reason, see Olson 
1990. 

12. In the interest of brevity, democracy is here defined as 
competitive elections, social pluralism, and the absence of 
autocracy, rather than in terms of universal suffrage. Al 
though how a narrower suffrage turns into a wider suffrage 
can be explained by straightforward extensions of the logic of 
the theory here, developing these extensions and 
testing them against the historical evidence would not be a 
small 


13. For striking evidence on how the growth of cities was 
much greater in medieval and early modern Europe in dem- 
ocratic or less autocratic regimes, see DeLong and Schletfer 
ee eee ee ee ee 
advantages of democracy that I put 
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THE ELECTORAL FORTUNES OF LEGISLATIVE FACTIONS IN JAPAN 
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legislative factions of the Liberal Democratic Party of Japan are so autonomous that the LDP 
is typically viewed as a coalition of factions, rather than a unitary party. We focus on the 
electoral role of these factions, finding that the five main factions differed substantially in 
electoral success in the 1960-79 period, but have been so closely tied together in the 1980s that 
differences in their electoral fates are statistically indiscernible. In particular, we find that the so-called 
mainstream factions did consistently better than their nonmainstream rivals before 1980 but not after. 
We explain the lessening of interfactional differences in terms of a decentralization of fund-raising 
within factions, which tended to equalize factional war chests (on a per capita basis). 


he legislative factions of the Liberal Democratic 

Party (LDP) of Japan are among the longest- 

lived and most institutionalized in the world. 

The factions predate the formation of the LDP in 1955 

and are often taken as the “p units” from 

which the LDP is constituted (Scalapino and Masumi 

1962, 18-19, 54). Ward, for example, views the LDP 

as “a loose coalition of factions,” while McNelly 

an “amalgam of factions,” and Ike, a “feder- 

ation of factions” (Ike 1972, 81-83; McNelly 1984, 97; 
Ward 1968, 65, 68-69). 

The autonomy of the LDP factions is nowhere more 
evident than in the conduct of elections, where 
competition among LDP candidates from different 
factions is often portrayed as fiercer and more conse- 
quential than interparty competition between the 
LDP and its various opponents. Nonetheless, the 
factions’ electoral role is a bit shadowy: they do not 
put their names on the ballot, campaign as corporate 
entities, or take clear and public sane on the issues 
of the day. Chiefly, they act behind the scenes, 
helping their members secure governmental and 
party posts, the official LDP nomination, and money. 
The electoral importance of these factional activities is 
universally asserted but is hard to measure in any 
systematic bal The difficulty is greatest’ when it 
comes to money, because Japanese reporting require- 
ments are so that no one takes official figures 
seriously. 

We shall offer an indirect method of assessing the 
electoral impact of the LDP factions in the period 
1960-90. Although one can say little about how much 
money a candidate got from his faction, 
one can identify both factional affiliations and vote 
totals for most LDP candidates. This is enough infor- 
mation to address an issue that, oddly enough given 
the centrality of factions in the literature on Japanese 
elections, no one has bothered to investigate system- 
atically—the extent to which their fates are electorally 
distinct. 

It is widely recognized that the LDP as a whole has 
good years and bad; partisan electoral tides do wash 
through the Japanese electorate (Kawato 1991). But 
are there factional eddies within the partisan tides? 


The question has not been asked. It is important not 
just on its own merits but also because it bears 
directly on how one views LDP factionalism—or so 
we shall argue. 

We begin by reviewing the three most prominent 
explanations for the existence of factionalism in the 
LDP, offering our own view too. We then ask the 
main question of the paper—how far the electoral 
fates of the various LDP factions have been tied 
together. After discussing what one ought to expect, 
we investigate over-time patterns both in vote per- 
centages and vote swings, explicitly controlling for 
the factional m of the candidates. What we 
find, in brief, is that the five main LDP factions were 
clearly distinguishable in the electoral returns in the 
1960-79 period but have been so closely tied together 
in the 1980s that differences in their electoral fates are 
statistically indiscernible. In particular, we find that 
the so-called mainstream factions did consistently 
better than their nonmainstream rivals before 1980 
but not after. 

We explain this pattern of evidence as follows. In 
the 1960s and early 1970s, a substantial proportion of 
campaign finance was raised by factional bosses. 
Each faction’s electoral success was thus highly sen- 
sitive to the factional boss’s success in fund-raising, 
something that was highly variable from year to year. 
In the late 1970s and early 1980s, the ion of 
campaign funds raised by the factional boss declined 
markedly, with the individual member picking up the 
slack. This decentralization of fund-raising produced 
less variation among the factions’ war chests (on a per 
capita basis) because how much each faction raised 
now depended on the average effort of many mem- 
bers rather than the single effort of the boss. Less 
variation in fund-raising in turn produced less varia- 
tion in electoral performances. 

Finally, we discuss some alternative interpretations 
of the data, noting in particular that any process that 
equalized factional resources might have equalized 
their electoral success. We look at two other elector- 
ally valuable resources (cabinet posts and endorse- 
ments) and show that neither equalized anywhere 
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near the point at which electoral differences between has been the party presidential elections’ (1969, 


the factions lessened. 


WHY FACTIONS EXIST: 
SOME CURRENT VIEWS 


The literature on Japanese politics offers three main 
views on the causes of factionalism in the LDP: one 
emphasizes Japanese cultural predispositions; one, 
competition for the LDP presidency; and one, ada 
tation to the Japanese electoral system of “middle- 
sized districts.” We shall briefly review each of these 
positions. 

The cultural explanation for LDP factionalism is 
extremely widespread. It consists, typically, of a 
recitation of the long history of endemic factionalism 
in Japanese society. Johnson for example, notes that 
the “most basic” cause of the LDP’s factionalism “‘is 


the continuin ung ethos of patrimonial relations from 
Japan’s feudal past and the tendency of all large 
Japanese o tions to structure themselves inter- 


ps” (1990,' 78). 
view, alluding to 
the existence of factions aang government offictals 
from particular provinces, among army and navy 
officers, Im University of Tokyo alumni, and so 
on; Baerwald concludes with the comment that “to 
anticipate or to wish that factionalism could . . . be 
eliminated from the LDP . . . is to expect this political 
party to become something other than a Japanese 
organization” (Baerwald 1986, 17; Ishida 1971, 64- 

67). 


The second frequently encountered explanation for 
LDP factionalism focuses on competition for the LDP 


presidency, a post whose occupant becomes prime 
minister of Ja when ae, has a majority, 
which it has had continuously since its inception. 
Most Japanese scholars mention competition for the 
LDP presidency as contributing to the maintenance of 
factions (see, e.g., Kitaoka 1985; Sato and Matsuzaki 
1986; Tanaka 1986). Leiserson sees the presidential 
race as explaining why LDP factions are ““institution- 
alized” rather than merely personal followings: 


The year after its formation, the LDP decided that its 
, president would be chosen by vote, with LDP Diet 
members holding practically all the votes. Up until this 
radical innovation, and for a little while after it, factions 
in the LDP were more or less Sa pia eae E E Has pd 
anywhere—had always been: a nucleus of a key 
Heutenants around a leader, with a rather unreHable 
following. But after this innovation was put into opera- 


tion, . . . the factions became like army “divisions,” 
headed a “general” who was advised by his “General 
Staff.” were “Hne officers,” and known 

, Offices, publications, regular sources of 
funds, s0 forth. In a word, the factions became 


institutionalized. (1968, 770-71). 


Thayer offers a more extended version of the same 
view, concluding that “the greatest stimulus to the 
growth of factions in the present conservative party 


20-26, quote from iea REM 


Many who em rtance of the pres- 
idential race also have ers ai e vast array of other 
party and 


eaea posts beyond the LDP 
idency and Japanese ership (e.g., Fukui 1978, 
50; Leiserson 1968; yer 1969, 31-5). With many 
prizes to be handed out, the structure of the situation 
is more conducive to multifactionalism than it might 
have been were there only a single prize, the presi- 
dency, to be attained. Nonetheless, neither the argu- 
ment focusing on pursuit of the presidency in partic- 
ee a de pa Sa aki A 

“prestige” posts in general is complete without fur- 
ther information about the Japanese After all, 
the British Conservatives have had a com le 
amount of posts to hand out over the decade of the 
1980s (including the gt Meare eating tee 


yet they are not artene 
same way. 

A third explanation for LDP factionalism focuses 
on the Japanese electoral system. Okimoto, for exam- 
ple, argues as follows: 


_ Factions arise out of a combination of conditions, per- 
e unusual system 
election districts. In each district rep- 


a situation in which LDP candidates wind up running as 
aggresively against each other as a candidates from 
other parties. It cannot help but fierce intraparty 
competition. Out of the crucible of this intense 

for emerges the phenomenon of LDP factions. 
(1988, 207) 


Fukui offers a similar view, noting that the electoral 
system “contributes prominently to the growth of 
factionalism in the [LDP and Japan Socialist party]. 
An active member of the LDP’s 1972 ‘mainstream’ 
faction once declared that so long as he [was] forced 
to compete not only with opposition candidates but 
also with senior men from his own party, he need[ed] 
the support of his faction simply to survive” (1978, 
50). The Asahi Shimbun an even stronger 
view of the importance of the electoral system at one 
point in the 1960s, asserting that “if a single-member 
constituency [system] is created, . . . the tactions will 
naturally disappear” (quoted in Thayer 1969, 141).? 

We shall henceforth focus on the specifically polit- 
ical explanations of factionalism—those hingeing on 
intraparty aie See for the LDP presidency and 
for seats in the Diet. We now offer our own synthesis 
of these (largely complementary) views. 


FACTIONALISM AS AN ADAPTATION 
TO ELECTORAL STRUCTURE 


Every party in the world has leaders and would-be 
leaders. Yet in very few does competition for the 
leadership lead to the formation of institutionalized 
factions lending substantial assistance to their mem- 
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bers in the electoral arena. In the Anglo-American 
democracies, for example, competitors for leadership 
posts Opa y core their support coalitions to- 
gether at the moment, largely with promises of 
office; electoral help (in the form of an appearance in 
the constituency or an occasional contribution) is 
given but falls far short of that given by seekers after 
the LDP presidency. What makes the pursuit of 
leadership in the LDP so much different from its 
counterpart elsewhere? In our view, the key consid- 
erations in answering this Ta are (1) the rules 
under which the LDP president is chosen and (2) the 
rules under which J Diet members are elected. 

From 1956 to 1978, the LDP president was formally 
elected at the party’s national convention by an 
electorate consisting mostly of LDP Diet members. 
Presidential aspirants thus had good reason to seek 
followers in the Diet. However, political parties in 
many other countries also confine the franchise in 
their leadership contests to parliamentarians yet have 
no factions—so this feature alone cannot explain LDP 
factionalism. 

Few scholars mention the precise method of elec- 
tion used at the national convention. Possibly, this is 
because the LDP E has in practice often 
been decided by backroom negotiating, with the 
convention vote a mere formality. But this is no 
reason to ignore the formal electoral mechanism, 
since the backroom negotiations are undertaken in 
light of the process that will ensue should they break 
down. 

From 1956 to 1978, the electoral process entailed a 
first ballot, on which a majority of votes was required 
to secure election, followed it necessary by a runoff 
between the top two vote-getters.? Duverger (1954) 
has provided substantial evidence that such electoral 
rules, when used in general elections, promote mul- 
tipartism. Key’s (1949) work on Southern politics has 
similarly shown that such rules, when used in the 
primary elections of a dominant , produce mul- 
tifactionalism. A fairly large y of empirical evi- 
dence thus suggests a correlation between runoffs 
and the fractionalization of electoral competition. 

This correlation, however, is not a promising basis 
on which to explain LDP factionalismi. Many parties 
use multiballot elections (with eventual requirements 
for majority support) to elect their leaders yet have 
little if any institutionalized factionalism. The use of 
runoffs cannot by itself explain the highly institution- 
alized form of Japanese factionalism. 

Turning now to the rules governing election of Diet 
members, we focus on the exigencies of competition 
under Single Non-transferable Vote (SNTV). Because 
each voter has only one (nontransferable) vote to cast 
and members from the same party are ideologically 
more similar than are members from opposing par- 
ties, even the simplest spatial model suggests that 
intraparty competition for votes will be as important 
as—and possibly more important than—interparty 
competition. This accords with conventional wisdom 
in Japan: “Both the candidates and their sagt or 
workers keep their hands off the domains of the 
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opposition parties, where it is difficult to cut into the 
vote, but aim at the domains of the candidates of the 
same RT These are the so-called election blood 
feuds and they can be observed in each district 
throughout the nation” (Tsuchiya Shozo, quoted in 
Thayer 1969, 119). Moreover, titative evidence to 
back ap i as suspicions and conventional wisdom 
is not g- For example, of the 399 LDP incum- 
bents defeated in the elections from 1960 to 1990, 48% 
were replaced by another LDP candidate.‘ 

Because intra competition for votes is contin- 
ual, LDP members constantly seek an edge over their 
party brethren. It is understandable then that com- 
petition for the LDP idency should have taken 
the distinctly electoral form that it did: rank-and-file 
members need electoral assistance; and senior mem- 
bers with good connections can provide it, largely in 
the form of campaign finance and help in securing 
the LDP imprimatur. 

Certainly a number of other features of LDP fac- 
tionalism would merit notice in a more comprehen- 
sive anatomy, but we think the bare bones 
here are the essential ones: competition for the LDP 
presidency leads, given the rules of election both for that 
office (the electorate consists mostly of Diet members 
who cast votes in a majority runoff election) and for 
seats in the Diet (SNTV in middle-sized districts), to 
the formation of institutionalized factions. 

One direction in which research might head from 
the preliminary conclusion just reached is toward 
extensive comparison: a systematic reconnoitoring of 
the rules used to elect party leaders and their follow- 
ers in various polities, Pena with a description of 
the degree ana nature of party factionalism. But we 
shall head in a different, more intensive, direction. If 
LDP factions exist as such separate and autonomous 
actors and if such an important part of their existence 
centers on getting their members elected, what ex- 
actly do they do and to what effect? ; 


EXPECTATIONS 


We have already noted that factions can help their 
members in the electoral arena by com g for 
party and governmental posts, for the o LDP 
endorsement, and for money. Less importantly, fac- 
tional leaders also give advice and make campaign 
appearances on behalf of their followers. 

If factions influence elections largely through plac- 
ing their members in desirable posts, securing the 
LDP endorsement, and ding money, then it is 
natural to look to these factors to explain any diver- 
gence in their electoral success. We shall first on 
money, arguably the most important of these three 
resources. 


It is a shibboleth. accepted all observers and 


articulated no less an authority than Tanaka 
Kakuei (the e minister convicted of ac- 
cepting bribes from the Lockheed Corporation in the 


1970s) that “politics requires power; power requires 
numbers; and numbers require money” (quoted in 
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Honzawa 1990, 195). How much LDP candidates 
typically spend is unknown, because the government 
imposes notoriously weak ing requirements. 
Estimates range from 200 million to 1 billion yen per 
candidate, or about $1.5-$7.5 million at 135 yen to the 
dollar (Honzawa 1990; Iwai 1990; Sasago, Abe, and 
Muraoka 1990). By way of comparison, viable candi- 
dates for the U.S. House of tatives are 
typically thought to have needed about $300,000 in 
the mid-1980s in order to woo a constituency more 
populous than their Japanese counterpart’s. 

If money is so important and factional penetration 
of elections is primarily in terms of campaign contri- 
butions to their members, then presumably factions 
that had good fund-raising years will do well, while 
those that did not will do poorly. It is notoriously 
difficult sto ascertain how much money each faction 
collects; but if one cannot see any corporate identi tity 
to the factions in the electoral returns, then one is 
with two hypotheses: either the factions are all 
equally good at collecting money (relative to the 
number of mouths they have to feed) or the impor- 
tance of money is overrated. 

The latter hypothesis seems unlikely, so consider 
the conditions under which the factions would be 
distinct or indistinct in terms of their ability to raise 
money in proportion to their numbers. Here we shall 
focus on a financial condition, namely, the 
tions of campaign funds raised by the party, the 
factional boss, and the individual member. We shall 
argue that the lower the proportion of funds raised by 
the factional boss, the eo istinct the factions will be 
in their per capita financial strength. 

If most of the money in each faction member's war 
chest comes from the factional boss, then one would 
expect factions to be distinct in their ability to raise 
money. This conclusion does not require an assump- 
tion that different factional bosses are endowed with 
different innate fund-raising talents. No doubt they 
are; but over the long run, this probably just means 
that some factions will be larger than others. One 
expects, in other words, that the amount of money 
per member will be about the same across factions in 

If this tion is inaccurate, then the 
conclusion that centralized factions will have differ- 
ent financial strengths follows directly. Even if the 

tion is accurate, however, and factions do 
gather about the same amount of money per member 
over the long run, there is still room for year-to-year 
variation around this long-run average: the factional 
boss can have a bad fund-raising year, miscalculate 
the number of new candidates he can support, give 
too little to the needy and too much to the already- 
rich, and. so forth. If campaign finance is highly 
centralized, these fluctuations around the average 
may, in any given year, be large enough to produce 
a noticeable divergence of fortunes between the fac- 
tions. 

Things are different if cam finance is either 
dominated by the party or hi decentralized. In 
the first case, per capita war chests are 
among the factions simply on the assumption that 
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party funds are distributed more or less equally to 
each member. In the second case, per capita war 
chests tend to equalize because of the statistical “law 
of averages.” Each faction’s overall success in fund- 
ap is no longer determined by the efforts of one 
t by the average efforts of many members. 

ruen the bad years of one member are balanced by 
the good years of another, differences between the 
per capita expenditure of the factions arise only if one 
or another faction systematically attracts better fund- 
raisers, a proposition for which there is no evidence 
in the literature.® 

Turning to the literature, we find that one of the 
most important and visible recent claims about Japa- 
nese electoral politics is that fund-raising has become 
significantly decentralized in the LDP, starting in the 
mid-1970s (see Curtis 1988; Iwai 1990). This claim, 
which we shall call the decentralization hypothesis, has 
a clear implication in light of the foregoing discus- 
sion: the LDP factions should become less distinct 
electorally, starting at roughly the same time.” Iwai 
(1990) also suggests that prior to the 1990 election, 
fund-raising became more of a party and less of a 
factional concern; had such centralization occurred a 
decade earlier (something that no one currently 
clatms), it would also have led to electorally less 
distinct factions. 


DATA 


Have the LDP factions differed in their electoral 
success? In order to get at this question, we analyze 
vote swings to individual LDP candidates in elections 
from 1960 to 1990. We restrict the cases included in 
the analysis in two primary ways. First, only continu- 
ing candidates (i.e., those who com in the 
immediately preceding election) are included in seat 
given year for the obvious reason that ‘ 
cannot be defined for first-time candidates." oe 
only members of the five big factions (those initiated 
by Sato, Kishi, Ikeda, Kono, and Miki) are included.? 
As these factions were presumably the most success- 
ful electorally, this restriction biases the analysis 
against finding any. interfactional differences. Even 
with these two restrictions, the number of cases 
available for analysis is 2,446 candidacies, all 
told, of which 85% involved incumbents seeking 
reelection. 

The statistical technique we use is analysis of 
variance. We shall avoid discussing the technical 
details of this procedure and confine ourselves sim- 
ply to a description of the dependent and A aoe 
dent variables included in the analysis, with brief 
comments on why and how they should be related.’ 

Consider the swing to a continuing LDP candidate 
sie et election year from 1960 through 1990. What 

page hari how well the candidate in question has 
done? incorporate three explanatory variables 
(‘main effects”) in our analysis: (1) the year of the 
election (it might be a generally good year or bad year 
for the LDP as a whol), (2) the factional affiliation of 
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Analysis of the Variance in Swings to Continuing LDP Candidates of the Top Five Factions, 1960-1990 
SUM OF 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


DEGREES OF 
FREEDOM 


4 
10 
2 
40 


SQUARES 


4,136.8 
8,047.1 


F-VALUE 


66 
26.65 
269.19 
2.56 


P-VALUE 





33.9 


1,687.6 





vanable ıs the swing to continuing LDP candidate. The unit of observation ts a continumg LDP candidate (from 


1963, 1967, 1969, 1972, 1976, 1979, 1980, 1983, 1986, or 1990). The variable 
incumbent's district decreased, 0 if it stayed the same, and 1 ff it increased. The F-valnes given test the null hypothesis that the group means for the 
associated effect are equal. ` ; 


the candidate in question (some factions might have 
done generally better or worse than others over the 
1960-90 time period), and (3) whether the number of 
conservative candidates (including both officially en- 
dorsed LDP candidates and conservative indepen- 
dents) running in the candidate’s district has de- 
creased, stayed the same, or increased. (If it has 
decreased, one expects the swing to the incumbent in 
question to be particularly good, since there is one 
less intraparty competitor, similarly, if it has in- 
creased, one expects the incumbent's swing to be 
ly poor.) The final variable that we incorpo- 
rate in the analysis is a so-called interactive effect— 
the product of the year of election and the factional 
affiliation of the candidate in question. This interac- 
tive effect is important to’ include because the factions 
may have differed in the over-time pattern of their 
swings. For see fa it may be that faction A’s 
candidates generally lost votes in 1960 but gained 
them in 1963, while faction B’s candidates exhibited 
the opposite pattern. So far as this kind of pattern 
exists in the data, the interactive effect between 
faction and year will be statistically significant. 

With these expectations in mind, we can turn to the 
results presented in Table 1.1’ Of the three main 
effects, year of election and change in the number of 
conservative candidates are both statistically signifi- 
cant, but factional affiliation is insignificant. The 
in tions of these three results are, (1) that the 
LDP as a whole, (or, at least, the set of all its 
continuing candidates) has good years and bad— 
there are, in other words, detectable national 
tides in Japan (see Kawato 1991); (2) that changing the 
number of conservative candidates running in a dis- 
trict affects the vote swings of the LDP’s continuing 
candidates, as expected; and (3) that none of the top 
five factions consistently outperformed (or “under- 
performed”) its rivals over the entire 1960-90 period. 
The interactive effect between year and factional 
affiliation is sta si t, indicating that 
different factions have had different over-time pat- 
terns of electoral success (at least as far as their 
continuing candidates are concerned). 


T E E a 
differing patterns of electoral success are presented 


CONCANDS equals —1 if the number of 





as “vote percentage this time” mmus “vote percentage 
i variable rear identifies the year of the election (1960, 
conservative candidates running in the 


cope: This is done in Figure 1, which plots, for 
each of the top five factions, the average swing to the 
faction’s continuing candidates against the year of 
election. We shall not provide a complete discussion 
of these graphs, but two general points are worth 
stressing. First, before the 1980 election, it is easy to 
see the differences between the various factions. For 
example, in five of the seven elections held from 1960 
through 1979, the Sato-Tanaka-Takeshita faction and 
Miki-Komoto faction differed in the sign of their 
average swing, with one faction’s candidates improv- 
ing their vote percentages on average and the other 
faction’s candidates doing just the opposite. Relat- 
edly, the correlation between the swings to these two 
factions in this period was negative, as was the corre- 
lation for 6 of the 10 pairs of factions. Second, startin 
with the 1980 election, factional differences 
substantially. In every election from 1960 to 1979, 
there were some factions with positive swings and 
some with negative swings. The 1980 election is the 
first in which all five of the top LDP factions move in 
the same direction, and they have done so in each 
succeeding election—all losing ground in 1983, gain- 
ing in 1986, and losing in 1990. Not all the factions 
gained and lost the same amounts, but the differ- 
ences that remain do not appear large relative to 
those obtaining earlier (except perhaps in 1980).4 

In order to subject this vi impression of dimin- 
ished differences to a more rigorous test, we sepa- 
rately analyzed the swings to continuing LDP candi- 
dates in each election from 1960 to 1990. The analysis 
is the same as that just described except that as there 
is only one year involved, the main effect and inter- 
active effect involving the year of election are re- 
moved. That is, the analysis seeks to explain the 
pitta to LDP candidates in terms of (1) their fac- 
tional affiliation and (2) whether the number of con- 
servative candidates running in the candidate's dis- 
trict had decreased, stayed the same, or increased. 
Rather than present 11 separate tables, we merely 
summarize the results pertinent to the factional vari- 
able, by year (see Table 2). j 

As one can see, in six of the seven elections held 
before 1980, differences in the average swing to the 
factions were statistically discernible at the .10 level. 
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Average Swings to the Continuing Members of the Top Five LDP Factions, 1960-1990 


Average 
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1960 1970 1980 
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In contrast, in only one of the four elections held in 
1980, 1983, 1986, and 1990 were factional differences 
statistically discernible at the same level of signifi- 
cance. Thus, the visual impression conveyed by Fig- 
ure 1 holds up to statistical analysis: the degree to 
which the electoral fates of the main LDP factions are 
tled together has increased. 

In order to characterize factional differences at the 
polls and further corroborate their decline, we have 
also investigated whether mainstream factions gen- 
erally did better than nonmainstream factions. The 


Results of Year-by-Year Analysis of the Variance in 
Swings to Continuing LDP Candidates of the Top 
Five Factions, 1960-1990 
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Sato-Tanaka-Takeshita faction 
Kishi-Fukuda-Abe faction 
\keda-Maeo-Ohlra-Mlyazawa faction 
Kono-Nakasone-Watanabe faction 
Mik+Komoto faction 
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distinction between mainstream and nonmainstream 
factions, well known in both the literature and the 
popular press, is simply that between the factions 
supporting the winning presidential candidate, and 
consequently having a say in the of 
party affairs, and those w. are either neutral or 
supporters of losing candidates. In order to get at 
mainstream—nonmainstream differences, we regress 
Vx the vote on for the ith candidate in the tth 
election, on three independent variables: 


1. V,,-1, the candidate’s vote percentage in the im- 
mediately preceding election 

2. LDPSWING,, the average swing to all continuing 
candidates of the LDP other than candidate i 

3. MAIN}, equal to 1 if candidate řs faction was in the 
mainstream just before election t, 0 otherwise.”? 


One way to think of this model is as a test of whether 
the mainstream factions consistently outperformed 
the standard that one would predict from a simple 
“uniform party swing” model. Another way to pu it 
is that to the extent that there are partywide 
affecting all LDP candidates, the coefficient on LDP- 
SWING will be positive and significant, to the extent 
that there are mainstreamwide forces affecting all 
mainstream candidates and distinguishing them 
nonmainstream candidates, the coefficient on MAIN 
will be positive and significant. 

If this were a study of elections in single-member 
districts, the ification of the model might stop 
with the first variables listed. But certain fea- 
tures of the Japanese electoral system require that 
additional controls be added. First, district magni- 
tudes range from one to six in Japan, and obviously a 
candidate running in a one-seat district will have a 
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larger vote percentage than an otherwise comparable 
one running in a six-seat district. Second, even hold- 


ing district magnitude constant, there is a wide range 
in the total number of candidates competing in Japa- 
nese elections; and the more candidates there are, the 
lower the vote 2 percentages ges will be. In order to control 
for these two “mechanical” factors (which are almost 
automatically held constant in single-member, two- 
party systems, such as the U.S. system), we include 
two more variables: 


4. MAG,, the magnitude of the district in which the 
ith candidate runs at the tth election 

5. NCPERy, the number of candidates per seat running 
in the ith candidate's district at the ith election 
(i.e., the number of candidates divided by the 
district magnitude). 


We ran the regression equation just specified for 
three periods: 1960-79, 1980-90, and 1983-90. The 


results, ted in Table 3, show that all coeffi- 
cients (but one) are statistically significant and of the 
sign. The only coefficient that changes in a 
statistically t way over the three time peri- 
ods is that attached to MAIN. Whereas the coefficient 
is positive and significant in 1960-79, indicating con- 
sistent mainstream forces at play, it is more 
than halved in value and no longer significant by 
1983-90, indicating a substantial lessening of main- 
stream—nonmainstream differences at the polls.” 


EXPECTATIONS MEET DATA 


If the LDP factions differed in their electoral success 
largely because mainstream factions did better than 
nonmainstream factions, then perhaps the lessening 
of interfactional differences at the polls is simply a 
corollary to the cooling down of the mainstream- 
nonmainstream conflict in 1980. The story behind this 
cooling down is well known, so we will only give a 
thumbnail sketch here (see Baerwald 1986; Iseri 1988; 
Ishikawa 1984; Kitadka 1990). 

The 1970s were a period of intermittent “civil war” 
within the LDP, with hostilities peaking at the end of 
the decade. In 1979, for the first and last time in its 
history to date, the LDP failed to coordinate on a 
candidate for the premiership, with the mainstream 
(Ohira and Tanaka) fielding one candidate and the 
nonmainstream (Fukuda, Nakasone, and Miki) an- 
other. The mainstream candidate (Ohira) eventually 
won, but a few months later the nonmainstream 
factions absented themselves during a vote of no 
confidence, thus bringing down the government. 
Prime Minister Ohira decided to dissolve the Diet, 
rather than step down in favor of an intraparty 
opponent, so a general election ensued in June 1980. 
Shortly before the election, however, the factions 
patched up their differences, and the common wis- 
dom in the literature is that the mainstream—non- 
mainstream cleavage has not been important in LDP 
politics since. Indeed, in 1983, Prime Minister Naka- 
sone went so far as to declare that all factions were 
now mainstream (Sato and Matsuzaki 1986, 70). 

The timing of the LDP civil war's end is suggestive. 
It is in the 1980 election, just after the war purport- 
edly ended, that the first clear evidence of an increase 
in the electoral similarity of the factions is observed. 
Perhaps the factions decided to focus on interparty 
competition, rather than intraparty competition, in 
the interest of maintaining the (then-dwindling) LDP 
majority. 

This story is plausible, but it does not tell us how 
the factions resolved their differences, what the terms 
of their agreement were, how they upheld the agree- 
ments they reached, or exactly how their agreements 
led to lessened electoral differences. Moreover, given 
the secrecy shrouding factional negotiations, it is 
unlikely that definitive answers to these questions 
will be forthcoming. 

Nonetheless, one can speculate that any agreement 
intended to ize the factions’ electoral fortunes 
probably sought to equalize factional resources—in 
particular, factional access to money, posts, and/or 
endorsements. 

Perhaps, for example, the factions a in 1980 to 
a more routinized and “fair” party endorse- 
ment, which led to more similar electoral fates. We 
shall now consider the possibility that resources other 
than money (esp. cabinet posts and endorsements) 
may have been the key to explaining why the main- 
stream did better than the nonmainstream before 
1980. The same resources may also be the keys to 
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agra why the mainstream advantage lessened 
after 1 


In jee to deal with these alternative-resource 
hypotheses, we take two tacks. First, we discuss the 
extant evidence bearing on the allocation of cabinet 
posts and endorsements among the mainstream and 
nonmainstream factions, concluding that neither ap- 
pears to have equalized anywhere near 1980. Second, 
we provide evidence on the electoral importance of 
cabinet posts and endorsements, showing that even 
after allowing for the impact of these resources, the 
mainstream factions did considerably better than the 
nonmainstream factions in the 1960-79 period. We 
then return to the discussion.of money. 


Allocation of Cabinet Posts and Endorsements 


Most readers familiar with Japan will already know 
that cabinet portfolios are currently distributed 
among the LDP factions in proportion to.their num- 
bers in the Diet but that this was not always so (Sato 
and Matsuzaki 1986). Indeed, in the early 1960s, the 
mainstream factions consistently took a dispropor- 
tionate share of posts for themselves. Does this 
change from nonproportional to proportional alloca- 
tion of cabinet posts explain the factions’ increasing 
electoral stmilarity? 

The hypothesis is attractive except for the matter of 
timing. As Sato and Matsuzaki note, the first tenta- 
tive agreement to allocate cabinet pos sede el dia no 
ally was concluded in Sato Eisaku’s 
1966 (1986, 67). Since 1969, the average deviation 
from proportional representation for the top five 
factions has been less than 5%. Proportional alloca- 
tion of cabinet posts thus comes too soon to explain 
the conv ce of factional electoral fates in 1980-83. 

A second alternative explanation for the increasing 
similarity of the top five factions’ electoral perfor- 
mances concerns endorsement policy: perhaps en- 
dorsements were handed out unequally before 1980, 
equally thereafter. We have addressed this question 
at length elsewhere (Cox and Rosenbluth 1992). We 
show that the mainstream factions did indeed control 
endorsement policy to their own benefit. In particu- 
lar, mainstream factions were more successful both in 
getting their nonincumbents endorsed by the party 
and in protecting their incumbents from in kis eld 
challengers (by denying them the party en 
ment). ove (and this is the important point for 
present purposes), the mainstream advantage does 
not diminish in the late 1970s or 1980s. 

Those familiar with the literature may object that 
the mainstream-nonmainstream cleavage was no 
longer important after 1983. Nonetheless, we can still 
define the cleavage as Sato and Matsuzaki do for the 
1960s and 1970s, taking as the mainstream the 
minister’s faction plus those supporting him in the 
most recent LDP presidential contest. We then find 
that the mainstream continues to do significan ay 
better by endorsement policy in the 1983-90 peri 
In other words, the allocation of endorsements did 
not equalize at all and therefore cannot explain the 
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diminishing electoral differences among the factions. 
If the 1980 agreement ending the LDP civil war 
touched on endorsement policy, it does not appear to 
have been successful. _ 


Electoral Impact of Cabinet Posts 
and Endorsements 


Even if the allocation of posts equalizes too soon and 
the allocation of endorsements never, it may still be 
that these two factors explain most of why members 
of the same faction move together in the electoral 
returns. Were this true, it would be embarrassing for 
the claim that money is what matters. Accordingly, it 
behooves us to investigate whether factional success 
in securing cabinet posts and endorsements does 
explain electoral success. 

In order to address this question, we extend the 
regression analysis of V,, (the vote percentage re- 
ceived by the ith continuing candidate in the tth 
election) presented in Table 2. Table 2 contains only a 
single indendent variable pertinent to factional. sta- 
tus: MAIN (equal to 1 for mainstream factions, 0 for 
the rest). But the coefficient of MAIN measures the net 
strength of all mainstream advantages. Thus, one 
cannot tell from the positive and significant coeffi- 
cient displayed in Table 2 whether the mainstream 
advantage came in the form of posts, endorsements, 
yen notes, or something else. 

We now add three variables that directly relate to 
factional success in securing posts and endorsements 
for their members. For posts, we employ a variable, 
CABINET, to the extent of o tation 
on the cabinet of candidate řs faction just before 
election #.7 

Measuring factional success in controlling endorse- 
ments is more problematic. One might use an aggre- 
gate variable similar to that used for posts, for exam- 
ple, “the average number of nonincumbent LDP 
endorsees faced by members of the candidate’s fac- 
tion.” This is unlikely to be a very revealing variable, 
however, since the value of having no intraparty 
challengers is district c: only the candidates 
from the favored district benefit, not their factional 
colleagues in other districts. A better way to assess 
the importance of endorsements, therefore, is at the 
district level. Accordingly, we include two variables 
that measure the number of nonincumbent (NON- 
SPER,) and incumbent (INCSPER,) LDP endorsees per 
seat in candidate 7s district at election t. Because the 
anal already controls for the total number of 
candidates per seat, the coefficients of NONSPER and 
INCSPER measure how much more damaging it is to 
an LDP candidate to have another candidate of his 
own party—rather than of another or no party—run- 
ning. Since we have already demonstrated that the 
mainstream factions manipulated the number of non- 
incumbent endorsees to their benefit (Cox and Rosen- 
bluth 1992), if we find that increases in this number 
do diminish members’ vote percentages, then the 
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TABLE 3 


Factional Characteristics and The Vote Garnered 
by Continuing LDP Candidates 1960-79 
INDEPENDENT ESTIMATED STANDARD 
VARIABLE COEFFICIENTS ERRORS 

CONSTANT 28.17 (1.4) 
CABINET» .015 

~2.34 

-2.33 





distnct at election t, (f) CABINET, = 
held by canchdate 1’s faction, less the 


MAG, (h) INCEPER, number 
incumbent LDP endorsees in candidate i's district at election t, divided 
by MAGy. 





link between endorsement policy and electoral out- 
comes will have been established 7 

In addition to the three resource-related variables 
just noted, and the variable measuring mainstream 
status, the analysis also includes the same four con- 
trol variables used in Table 2: L>PswING,, the average 
swing to all continuing candidates of the LDP (other 
than the candidate of record); NCPER,, the number of 
candidates per seat; V,,_;, the candidate’s vote per- 
centage in the immediately preceding election; and 
MAGy, the district magnitude.’ 

Table 4 presents the results of running the regres- 
sion just specified for the 1960-79 time period. We 
shall discuss in turn the two main resource-related 
variables (CABINET and NONSPER) and the mainstream 
status variable (the control variables behaving much 
as they do in Table 3). 

Although the coefficient of CABINET is positive 
(indicating that the more ov nted a candi- 
date’s faction was on the cabinet, the better his or her 
vote percentage was), it is substantively and statisti- 
cally insignificant. This lack of significance might of 
course change if we weighted portfolios somehow to 
indicate electoral importance or included other posts 
in the reckoning, for example, those in the Policy 
Affairs Research Council (PARC). For now, however, 
evidence is lacking that a disproportionate share of 
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cabinet meant significantly more votes in this 
a ieee gnificantly 

The coefficient of NONSPER reveals that one more 
nonincumbent endorsee in a three-, four-, or five-seat 
district on average diminished the vote percentages 
of the continuing candidates in those districts by 1.86 
1.39, and 1.11 percentage points, respectively.” 
These percentages are fairly hefty when viewed as a 

portion of the total percentage usually garnered 

winning candidates. For example, a typical win- 
ning percentage in five-seat districts is 15%; com- 
pared to this, a loss of 1.11% looks rather large. 

Thus, given that the mainstream factions have 
consistently manipulated endorsement policy to their 
own benefit (see Cox and Rosenbluth 1992), one can 
conclude that control of endorsement policy has 
contributed to the mainstream’s electoral superiority. 
Nonetheless, comparing the size of the coefficient 
estimate for MAIN in Tables 3 and 4 suggests that 
endorsement policy does not lain much of the 
mainstream advantage. When endorsement policy is 
not controlled (Table 3), the coefficient estimate for 
MAIN is .77 (other things being equal, a mainstream 
candidate got almost eight-tenths of a percentage 
point more than an otherwise comparable nonmain- 
stream colleague). When endorsement policy is con- 
trolled (Table 4), the coefficient estimate for MAIN falls 
only to .75, indicating that something else must 
explain the vast bulk of the mainstream advantage.” 
We think that the only plausible remaining advantage 
of sufficient importance to produce a cient of the 
size observed is money. 

Where do these findings leave us? The allocation of 
cabinet posts among the top five factions has been 

y proportional from 1969 on, and the small 
i that remain do not explain the continuing 
differences in electoral success. The allocation of 
endorsements among the top five factions has been 
consistently biased in favor of the mainstream over 
the entire time period investigated and in any event, 
after statistically controlling for its advantage in en- 
dorsement policy, the vast bulk of the mainstream’s 
advantage in 1960-79 remains. In light of these find- 
ings, it is difficult to argue that cabinet posts or 
endorsements are the key to the factions’ electoral 
convergence. This leaves money (an equalization of 
factional war chests) and noncabinet posts (an exten- 
sion of the norm of proportionality to other important 
posts, such as those in the PARC) as the most 
plausible explanations. 

We have of course already ed that the decen- 
tralization of fund-raising should have equalized fac- 
tional war chests at roughly the time that one ob- 
serves electoral convergence. Nonetheless, because it 
is im le to discover the amount of money each 
m spent or the portion of his funds coming 
from the faction, one cannot directly verify either the 
electoral importance of money or the exact timing of 
the decentralization in fund-raising. It would. be 
helpful, therefore, to marshal some additional indi- 
rect evidence. 

We mention three kinds of such evidence here. 
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First, the decentralization hypothesis (together with 
an assumption about how factional bosses 
distributed their money) implies a boost in the vari- 
ance of funds raised within a given faction over time. 
For if bosses give roughly y to all members 
(or more to the more needy), then boss-dominated 
fund-raising will lead to rough ty of funds 
within the faction. In contrast, as the factional con- 
tribution shrinks as a proportion of total funds, each 
member's fund-raising ability more and more deter- 
mines the size of his war chest, so that intrafactional 
inequalities in funds should increase. To the extent 
that intrafactional inequalities in funds lead to intra- 
factional disparities in electoral performance, this 
means that one should see a larger standard devia- 
tion of swing within each faction. 

As it turns out, this expectation is borne out by the 
data. We have looked at the standard deviation of the 
swings to incumbents in each faction over time and 
found (pooling all factions) that there is a statistically 
discernible increase. The problem with this evidence 
is that other can account for it as well. For 
example, the four factions grew substantially 
in the late 1970s and early 1980s. Such growth meant 
that factional members ran in a larger and more 
diverse set of constituencies, which by itself may 
have produced a mild increase in the variance of 
swings within factions. 

A second bit of indirect evidence in favor of the 
argument put forward here concerns factional 
sure to scandal. If fund-raising has decentralized, 
then the likelihood of any one faction monopolizing 
funding sources should have declined. In particular, 
it should be less likely that any faction is entirely 
“clean” when it comes to taking money illegally. 
Thus, on the hypothesis of decentralization, one 
expects what has been observed in the latest-round of 
scandals (Recruit, Kyowa, and Sagawa), namely, that 
no faction is well positioned to pose as “Mr. Clean” 
and thereby benefit at the expense of its factional 
competitors (as the Miki faction was in regard to the 
Lockheed scandal). 

The increasing role of the PARC provides a final bit 
of evidence that fund-raising did decentralize. As the 
conventional wisdom in the literature has it, PARC 
positions have grown in importance since the early- 
to-mid 1970s. This fits nicely with a decentralization- 
of-fund-raising story: The enhancement of PARC 
positions was tantamount to a decentralization of 

wer within the LDP’s Diet contingent, from front- 

ers to backbenchers. This decentralization of 
power, in turn, gave more members a base: from 
which to attract contributions. Thus fluctuations in 
the interfactional allocation of PARC posts might 
have materially affected factions’ fund-raising success 
and hence their electoral success. In ee su 
i ee ee e 
ctions re about 1980 but equitably (i.e., propor- 
tionally) divided thereafter, one has another possible 
wrinkle in the fund-raising story. From this perspec- 
tive, it is intriguing to note that the most easy Hi 
nonmainstream factions in 1979 (Fukuda and ) 


were substantially underrepresented in PARC lead- 
ership positions while the mainstream factions ( 
Tanaka) were ov ted. By 
1980 (after the end of the civil war), Fukuda ra made 
gains, m at Tanaka’s and Ohira’s ex- 
asi If Feisty odie reflect not just Ohira’s 
desperate attempts to hold on to the p but 
instead a conscious extension of the proportionality 
norm to PARC leadership positions, then they gibe 
with our story. It remains to be seen, of course, 
whether a longer time series of observations on the 
allocation of PARC posts among the factions supports 
such an interpretation. We plan in future to compile 
the necessary data on appointments to address this 
question; we can then analyze the electoral impact of 
PARC posts along the same lines taken here for 
cabinet posts. 


CONCLUSION 


We have investigated a topic not often explored in the 
literature on Japanese elections—the degree to which 
the top five factions of the dominant LDP have 
differed in their electoral success. Our study has 
produced three main empirical findings. First, the 
electoral success of five factions di notice- 
ably in the 1960s and 1970s. Although no faction 
consistently outperformed (or lagged ind) its ri- 
vals, overtime patterns of success differed markedly. 
Second, the mainstream factions did consistently 
better than their nonmainstream rivals prior to 1980. 
Third, during the 1980s, electoral differences among 
factions have lessened dramatically. 

We explain all three facts (that the factions once 
differed, that they differed along mainstream and 
nonmainstream lines, and that interfactional electoral 
differences have greatly diminished) by reference to 
fund-raising. In particular, we rely on the hypothesis 
that fund-raising has decentralized. The gist of our 
explanation is as follows. Money is an essential 
in ent in a successful campaign for the Diet. 

en fund-raising is a factional affair, with each boss 
raising most of the money for his followers, factional 
receipts can vary more widely (on a per capita basis) 
than when fund-raising is highly decentralized, with 
every member raising most of his own money. The 
reason for this, embodied in the statistical “law of 
averages,” is essentially that the mistakes of a single 
boss are not counterbalanced by successes elsewhere, 
as happens when fund-raising is decentralized. Thus, 
to the extent that differences in the size of factional 
war chests drive differences in electoral success, one 
a decline in the electoral distinctiveness of the 
factions as fund-raising decentralizes. 

This view of the d ing electoral distinctiveness 
of the LDP factions, although it has much going for it, 
also leaves some important questions unanswered. 
First, the process o d decentralization has gone on 
largely unobserved and unmeasured. Did the bulk of 
decentralization really occur just before the observed 
electoral convergence in 1980 and 1983? Second, 
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ae Pia aben legislative parties are also factional- 
g degrees. But according to standard 
ts ot Japanese politics, non-LDP factions are 
notes, as active as LDP factions in raising and distribut- 
ing campaign funds. Insofar as this standard char- 
acterization of non-LDP factions is accurate, the de- 
centralization hypothesis should not apply in their 
case. A pattern of declining electoral distinctiveness 
among non-LDP factions, such as we noted among 
LDP factions, would imply a more general explana- 
tion than one based on changing fund-raising prac- 
tices. Is there such a pattern? 

As regards the first of these questions, we shall 
simply note that if we are right, and the lessening of 
interfactional differences stems primarily from the 
decentralization of fund-raising, then the disappear- 
ance will be permanent. If interfactional differences 
reemerge at the next election, it will be hard to 
maintain that the decentralization of fund-raising 
explains the 1980s (unless, of course, there is evi- 
dence that fund-raising has recentralized). 

As regards the second question, we hope in future 
to investigate the el fortunes of factions in the 
Japan Socialist party in the same way that we have 
investigated LDP factions in this paper. If the Social- 
ist party factions do in fact compete along ideological 
lines rather than with the distribution of tangible 
benefits, there is no reason to expect their electoral 
fortunes to have aligned in the way that the LDP’s 
factions’ fortunes have. 
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factionalism is that of Nakane (1967). See also Doi 1971; 
Thayer 1969; and Yamamoto 1989. 
2. Kyogokn (1983) also emphasizes the electoral 
a different tack than do Okimoto or 


representa 
ties and factions within 


(see Key 1949). 

4. Obviously, there is some difficulty in deciding who has 
replaced whom when incumbents of more than one party lose 
in a single district. As it turns out, in the vast majority of 
districts in which an incumbent LDP candidate loses, only 
LDP incumbents lose, so it is easy to determine who has 

them. In districts where both LDP and other incum- 
bents lose, we have assumed that each new winner was 


equally likely to replace any of the defeated incumbents. 
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5. Gn 16 May T a pronp alting Giemacivse wie Younes 
Dietmembers’ Club released their financial records, broken 


work. The released figures also provide us with no clue as to 
how fund-raising or spending breaks down by faction. 

6. Thus one expects factions with highly centralized fund- 
raising to be more frequently distinct in their degree of 
success than factions with highly decentralized fund- 
for essentially the same reason that one expects single obser- 
vations on a random variable to fluctuate more widely than do 

of observations. 

7. We refer to the decentralization hypothesis rather than 
to the decentralization fact because, although there is substan- 
tial evidence that fund-raising has decentralized (see Iwai 
1990; Kohno 1992), moat of it stems either from interviews 
with politicians (who are not always the most reliable sources 
about either their own or others’ finances) or from manipula- 


tions of the officially reported data on campaign expenditures 
(which are woefully inadequate). Our approach is not to look 
for direct evidence that decentralization has occurred but to 
test an implication of decentralization in light of the argument 
pe de san The best figures on the percentages of Diet 
funds coming from the faction at various paints in 
time are as follows. Se an ee 
factional leaders supplied candidates with 
third of their campaign war chests in the 1960s. Kawanishi 


Club suggests a figure in the 7-8% range (see also Iwal 1990). 

8. Restricting the data in this way does introduce a sample 

: those who feel sure are going to lose 

may d not to run again and hence not appear in our 

data. This does not appear to be a serious problem for the 
conctusions we wish to draw, however. 

9. We confine attention to the top five factions in pert 


that we wish to avoid at this paint. We intend to 
factions (indeed, to focus on the smaller ones) in 
future research. 

10. An introduction to analysis of variance can be found in 
almost any introductory text on statistics. See, e.g., Agrestl 
and Finlay 1986, 50-52, 58. 

11. The date used in this and all other conducted 
in this per are from Steven Reed's (n. -) forthcoming 


tives 1947-1990. 

. 12 A third interesting feature of the graphs presented in 

Figure 1 is that the size of the average swings to each faction’s 

candidates appears to grow. If one pools all continuing LDP 

cbolite oming 1a about one percentage point large ter 180 

abeo a drt Pana Sear ey 

than before (the difference being statistically 

molei e E E A ses o 
to hold is the Miki-Komoto faction. 

We followed Sato and Matsuzaki (1986) tn identifying 
mainstream status down until 1983, when their coverage 
stops. In three instances, their defining criterion of main- 
stream status (having supported the winning candidate m the 
most recent LDP presidential election) was not fully satisfac- 
tory for our purposes. In each of these instances, there 
appeared to have been some shifts in the in! 


involved, however, virtually no occurred in the coef- 
fictent estimate of MAIN. For 1986 and 1990, we used news- 
Fer 198, we took the maatenn to be the Takeshita td 
took the mainstream to be the Takeshita and 


restrictive views of what the mainstream was in 1990 (either 
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Takeshita-Abe—Komoto or Takeshita-Komoto), our results 
remain substantially the same. 

14. If one estimates three separate regresalons for the 
three-, four- and five-seat districts respectively, one gets a 
similar coefficient estimate for MAIN in each case, although it 
does decline slightly -with district magnitude, as would be 
expected 


15. See n. 13. 
16. That is, CABINET equals the asp. calle cad 
portfolios held by candidate fs faction, leas the percentage of 
all LDP seats in the Diet held by candidate fs faction, just 
before election t. 
17. Including a variable for the number of conservative 
candidates per 


votes away from LDP candidates than do those of opposition 


parties. 

18. We have also run the regression with a time trend. The 
trend is significant and negative, as one would expect, but as 
including it does not change the coefficient estimates of the 
other variables, we have omitted it from an already-cluttered 


19. The lack of if one uses simply each 
faction’s share of cabinet por as the independent vari- 
able. The primary reason for the lack of significance is simple: 
from 1969 on, the top five factions’ shares of cabinet posts 
were very nearly proportional to their respective sizes, so 
there is very little varlance in the t variable after 
1969 to explain anything. Even before 1969, the relationship is 
not strong. 

20. Recall that NONSPER measures the number of nonin- 
cumbent endorsees per seat. This choice of unit means that if 
one wishes to discover how much one more nonincumbent 
endorsee cost the continuing LDP candidate, then one 
must first divide the coeffickent estimate by the magnitude of 
the district in which the candidate ran. This diviston is 
hase! because “one more nonincumbent endorsee” 

1/3 more nonincumbent endorsees per seat” in a 
ee sek die IE ngs aaee aee eek 
seat” in a four-seat district, and so on. It should also be noted 
that “one more nonincumbent endorsee” counts once as a 
“candidate” (in NCPER) and once as a “nonincumbent endors- 
ee” (in NONSPER), so the total effect is found by adding the 
coefficients of NCPER and NONSPER, then dividing by district 


21. The mainstream ad dectines so little when one 
controls for endorsement policy because the “extra” endorse- 
menis the mainstream gets are often to first-time 
candidates, who are not in the data set of continuing candi- 
dates. Thus although mainstream manipulation 
Den oe bie ee DE te ie Dene eens ony 

tes (most T A aa a 
endorsed), it may be quite consequential for the mainstream 
new candidates. 


22. Support for these supposttions can be found in Thayer 
1969, 30. 
23. By “leadership positions” we mean chairs and vice- 


chairs. The measure of tion is simply a fac- 

tion's percentage af PARC positions less its per- 
of LDP seats in the House of tives. In 1979, 

Tanaka and Ohira were ted by 9.3% and 4.0%, 

respectively, whi Fukada and Mild were oe 

(-9.0% and ~9.4%). By September 1980, pakuda wan ve 

Ce aioe auks end enie 


—.7% and —4.9%). Fukuda had already made gains, and’ 


Tarte ens One ee, before the end of the dvi war. 
24. See, e.g., Masumi 1985, vol. 2, p. 489-564. 
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TOLERATING ECONOMIC REFORM: POPULAR SUPPORT FOR 
TRANSITION TO A FREE MARKET IN THE FORMER SOVIET UNION 


RAYMOND M. DUCH University of Houston 


mass public in the Soviet Union is not enthusiastic about free-market reform. How, then, 
do citizens in a former communist regime develop an appreciation for free-market reforms? 
Different explanations for attitudes toward free market reforms are tested using data from a 
survey of the European USSR conducted in May 1990. First, negative assessments of recent economic 
performance is a catalyst for popular support for the market economy. Although very underdeveloped, 
there is a nascent free-market culture in the Soviet Union that makes a modest contribution to support 
for free-market reforms. The free-market culture that is developing in the former Soviet Union 
resembles that of social democracy, rather than laissez-faire capitalism. Democratic values and support 
for free markets are mutually reinforcing, suggesting that support for democracy makes a very 
important contribution to support for free-market reform. 


Europe have embarked upon an experiment 
that reverses the historical „relationship be- 
tween capitalism and democracy.’ Most countries 
experienced democratization after the introduction 
of free-market institutions (e.g., the recognition of 
certain basic property rights, enforcement of con- 
tracts, a free-market pricing system). Having adopted 
democratic institutions, the successful implementa- 
tion of free-market policies will be influenced by the 
willingness of the Soviet citizens to accept what are 
often rather draconian measures with very serious 
short-term costs, such as unemployment and rapidly 
rising prices.* But why would citizens support poli- 
cies that have negative affects on the national econ- 
omy and on their own standard of living? In order to 
answer this question, I address what Albert Hir- 
schman (1981) characterized as the political economy 
of patience.’ I shall explore the factors that shape the 
response of the Soviet mass public to free-market 
reforms: Why are some citizens patient, while others 
are not? 
Armed with their recently acquired democratic 
rights, the mass publics in the former communist 


T= Soviet Union and the countries of Eastern 


regimes are re g their growing with 
free-market (Bruszt and Simon 1991). The fall 
1991 parliamentary elections in Poland tered the 
mounting popular dissatisfaction with market 


reforms. Even in the former German Democratic 

lic, popular support for market reforms dwin- 
dled as the hardships mounted. Responding to this 
dilemma of rising democratization and growing frus- 
tration with free-market reforms, some political lead- 
ers are trying to insulate themselves from democratic 
influences. As part of his plan to introduce economic 
reforms, Russia’s president Yeltsin requested greater 
executive power and asked for the postponement of 
local elections. Polish president Lech Walesa has also 
repeatedly asked for increased presidential power 
in an attempt to insulate his market reforms from 
legislative oversight. Others, such as the leaders of 


the August 1991 coup in the Soviet Union, have tried 
to exploit popular antagonism to market reform for 
antidemocratic goals. 

Can these countries both maintain democratic in- 
stitutions and weather the transition to a free-market 
economy? An important contributing factor is public 
support for these initiatives, my central focus here. 
First, Soviet citizens are hypothesized to respond 
negatively to mismanagement of the overall economy 
by embracing alternative economic solutions. Over 
the past 20 years the Soviet economic situation has 
deteriorated, culminating in economic chaos in 1990. 
Given the historical failure of central planning, free- 
market reform is hypothesized to represent an alter- 
native policy choice for the average citizen. This 
support will be forthcoming even though individual 
citizens in 1990 could serious economic dislo- 
cation as a result of these reforms: they could see the 
serious hardships faced by other former communist 
regimes that had already undertaken the transition, 
in particular, Hungary and Poland (see Gelb and 
Gray 1991). Because Gorbachev had initiated so few 
fundamental economic changes by 1990 there is little 
question that central planning was the likely scape- 
goat for the REA s economic chaos (Goldman 
1991). 

But if assessments of economic performance were 
the sole factor driving support for free-market re- 
form, the prognosis for their popular acceptance 
would be . Citizens are more likely to tolerate 
the social dislocation of economic reform if their 
support for change is built upon more substantial 
considerations than simple responses to economic 
fluctuations. I hypothesize that preferences for free- 
market reform reflect an acceptance on the part of 
individuals of certain basic ises of free-market 
mechanisms—what I call a free market culture. But 
given the collectivist culture of both Soviet and pre- 
revolutionary Russia, this could represent a narrow 
foundation. 

A more promising candidate is support for democ- 
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racy. Scholars have long argued that there is a strong 
correlation, at least at the institutional level, between 
democracy and free markets (Dahl 1989; Hayek 1944). 
This raises the possibility that at the individual level 
preferences for free-market reforms are likely to fol- 
low from the fairly widespread diffusion of demo- 
cratic norms in the Soviet Union (Duch and Gibson 
1991; Gibson and Duch 1993). 

Recognizing that free-market reforms almost inev- 
itably result in widespread short-term economic dis- 
locations, political officials fear that support for such 
initiatives can easily te.* This has 
been echoed by many scholars, who argue that there 
is an “irreconcilable antagonism between democracy 
and property and price reforms,” primarily because 
of the “consequences of both of these economic 
reforms (namely, unemployment and inflation). If 
support for free-market reforms is driven by short- 
term responses to existing economic conditions, their 
fears are well grounded. Alternatively, if support for 
free-market reforms is built upon more fundamental 
foundations (e.g., a free-market culture and demo- 
cratic values), the prospects for such policy initiatives 
are much brighter. 

I shall test four explanations for how Soviet citizens 
respond to free-market reform: (1) individuals’ per- 
ceptions of economic performance, (2) socioeconomic 
structural self-interest, (3) the presence of a nascent 
free-market culture, and (4) support for democratic 
norms. The data are from a survey of the European 
USSR mass public conducted in May 1990. I begin by 
reviewing the explanations for support for free-mar- 
ket reform, present the operationalization of both 
dependent and independent variables, follow with a 
discussion of the univariate results, and end with a 
presentation of the multivariate findings. 


THEORIES OF SUPPORT FOR 
ECONOMIC REFORM 


Two important factors shape individuals’ policy 
choices. First, it is assumed that citizens make instru- 
mental decisions regarding economic policies based 
on their assessment of past and future conditions. 
Those who link deteriorating economic conditions 
with past policies of the command economy will 
embrace new market reforms, while the contented 
will reject them. Additionally, those who expect to 
benefit directly from economic policy changes will 
support them. Second, cultural predispositions con- 
strain the range of policy options that citizens will 
consider legitimate. Two such constraints are ex- 
plored here: (1) the popular diffusion of a free-market 
culture and (2) the degree to which citizens support 
democratic reform. I begin with a discussion of the 
instrumental calculations (evaluations of the econ- 
omy and of economic self-interest) and then move to 
a discussion of the two cultural constraints. 
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Economic Conditions and Support for 
Market Reforms 


There is widespread agreement that deteriorating 
economic conditions contributed to both elite and 
mass support for political and economic change in the 
Soviet Union.® The interesting paradox is that the 
policies that Soviet elites are forced to adopt will, at 
least in the short term, make the economic situation 
worse. In Eastern Europe support for rapid liberaliza- 
tion deteriorated rather dramatically once the costs of 
these initiatives became evident, which posed serious 
political problems for the new governors (Wolf 1991). 
This tendency complicates efforts to model the impact 
of perceptions of the economy on mass policy pref- 

erences, because there is considerable uncertainty as 
to who the average individual blames for the prevail- 
ing economic situation. Let us first explore the critical 
aspects of the relationship between perceptions of the 
state of the economy and political ces. 

Extensive evidence from the developed democra- 
cles su that political evaluations are shaped 

i by evaluations of overall economic perfor- 
mance, what are referred to as C assess- 
ments. Citizens tend to be motivated by their assess- 
ment of the performance of the collective economy 
(e.g., overall business conditions), rather than per- 
sonal or “pocketbook” concerns (Lewis-Beck 1988, 
a 3). These studies testify to the importance of 

e evaluations of the overall economy 
(Hibbs 1982; Kiewiet and Rivers 1984; Kinder and 
Kiewiet 1979; Lewis-Beck 1988) and prospective, or 
future, evaluations of economic conditions (Chappell 
and Keech 1985; Fiorina 1981; MacKuen, Erikson, and 
Stimson 1992). 

The e model of economic attitudes sug- 
gests that dissatisfaction with status quo policies will 
generate support for changing either the incumbent 
or the existing policies. In this case, status quo 
economic policies are represented by the command 
economy Nos in place by the Soviet communist re- 
gime. Un ev, the basic central-planning 

paradigm was maintained, although he did establish 
some of the preconditions to a market economy 
(Dowlah 1992, 179; Goldman 1991). Therefore, I hy- 
pothesize a negative relationship between retrospec- 
tive assessments of the economy and support for 
free-market reform, „the alternative to the existing 
command economy.” 


Prospective evaluations of the overall economy are 
hypothesized to have exactl goe impact as did 
retro e assessments. who expected the 


economy to deteriorate are predicted to sup- 
port free-market changes. The reasoning here is that 
the average citizen, even given the limited economic 
reforms of Gorbachev, continued to associate future 
macroeconomic problems with the command econ- 
omy and th re embraced the free market as 
offering a solution? Hence I expect as- 
sessments of the overall economy to be negatively 
related to acceptance of free-market initiatives, re- 
flecting the rejection of the communists command 
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TABLE 1 
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Economic Assessments and Support for Perestroika, European USSR, 1990 (%) 


CONDITION OF 
ECONOMY TODAY" 


EVALUATION OF 





ECONOMIC SITUATION 
NEXT YEAR’ 


IMPROVE SAME WORSEN 


6.5 12.3 24.6 
4.7 14.1 19.1 
75.4 63.5 51.0 
14.0 10.0 5.3 
4 A 0 


100 100. 100 
236 690 545 








“The question reads, “How would you rate the condition of the economy in our country today: 


good, average, or bad? 


The question rends: “And what do you think wil happen in our economy in a yer? Do you think We econcmicmtuation m the country will prove, 


worsen, or will nothing 





Tid sco ana. “Fic i, you A aA gullet iat a chacnaes) 


economy. A positive relationship between the two 
variables would clearly challenge this reasoning. 
Such a relationship would indicate that as early as 
1990 those g the overall economy to deterio- 
rate had become the foes of market reform. 

A critical assumption here is that citizens embrace 
the market economy because they are dissatisfied 
with economic conditions that they link to the cen- 
trally planned economy of the communist regime. It 
is assumed that in 1990 citizens attributed responsi- 
bility for both p and anticipated economic prob- 
lems with the old regime. This assumption is compli- 
cated by the fact that Gorbachev had initiated very 
limited reforms by 1990, when the survey was con- 
ducted. Hence there is some possibility that a signif- 
icant sector of the population in 1990 linked economic 
deterioration to free-market initiatives. The cross tab- 
ulations in Table 1 suggest this was not the case. 
Respondents were given an opportunity to evaluate 
the policies of perestroika.? Two of the options were 
that had not even begun and that the 
implementation of perestroika had stopped. Both 
options suggest an impatience with the slow progress 
toward a freer economy. If the economically disgrun- 
tled were blaming free-market policies, then they 
would be the least likely to impatience with 
the pace of perestroika’s reforms. In fact, for the two 
questions regarding the overall economy, the dis- 
gruntled are the most likely to indicate that pere- 
stroika had stalled. For example, 25% of those who 
expected the economic situation to worsen the fol- 
lowing year thought that perestroika had not even 
begun, while among rhe pati improvement in 
the economy only 6% this on. To con- 
clude, those who think the ov economy has 
performed—or will perform—poorly are more likely 
to be unhappy with the slow pace with which pere- 
stroika has been implemented. The economically 
disgruntled do not seem to be blaming free-market 
reforms 


Political preferences can also be shaped by how 
individuals think the economy affects their personal 


financial well-being, (“pocketbook” considerations), 
as opposed to evaluations of the overall collective 
performance of the economy. But the evidence sug- 
gesting that sociotropic motivations outweigh 
etbook explanations is considerable (Lewis-Beck 1988; 
Kinder and Kiewiet 1979; MacKuen, Erickson, and 
Stimson 1992), and therefore I do not expect that they 
will sear tar a particularly important role in this con- 

Nevertheless, to the extent that there is a 

k effect, I hypothesize a negative relation- 

ship between it and support for market reform. The 
more one expects one’s personal economic situation 
to deteriorate, the more likely one is to embrace these 
economic changes, because (as was just demon- 
strated) responsibility for pocketbook conditions : 
attributed to the previous regime. Once a a eaten 
expect these pocketbook concerns sae be consi 
overshadowed by preoccupations with the ee 
economy. 

Let us briefly summarize these hypothesized rela- 
tionships. ive assessments of economic 
Te are hypothesized to be negatively re- 

ted to support for economic reform: negative eval- 
uations should generate a rejection of past economic 

policies and su fe oa Eine y, I expect 
that the relatio between prospective evaluations 
of economic SEAN eh and support for free-market 
will be negative because at the time citizens 
still associated future economic problems with the 
a regime. Thus, the strongest proponents of mar- 
reform are those who see the overall economy 
deteriorating. 


Socioeconomic Self-Interest 


Zaslavskaya points out that economic reform in the 
Soviet Union offers important long-term benefits for 
certain sectors of society while making life more 
difficult for other segments (1990a, 157). This argu- 
ment suggests that above and beyond the short-term 
costs associated with economic reform, individuals 


can clearly recognize how structural changes in the 
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economy will affect their long-term interests. For 
example, Zaslavskaya also notes that the average 
skilled worker will support economic reform because 
skilled workers have * the possibilities and the 
vital need for extra ’ (p. 164). On the other 
hand, skilled workers in the distribution, public ca- 
tering, and personal and domestic service sectors are 
to oppose free-market reforms, because these 
wor, derive significant material benefits from ac- 
cess to goods and services that were virtually unavail- 
able to the typical consumers. Access to these privi- 
leges assured them living standards higher than their 
nominal salaries would indicate. Hence those bene- 
fiting from these privileges might be expected to 
oppose privatization because it would likely eliminate 
these special benefits.” 
But an average citizen’s ability to evaluate the 
TEEN implications of the free market assumes 
ient information to make such calculations. 
Given that the market economy represents such a 
sudden break with Soviet traditions and that prior to 
perestroika it received only limited (and generally 
negative) public discussion, individuals may have 
had insufficient knowledge to assess how the market 
economy would affect their economic inter- 
ests. Limited information might undermine the 
correlation between self-interest and free-market 


Although detailed information on the objective 
situation of different occupational groups in the 
former Soviet Union was not available, I can test two 
rather broad generalizations about the self-interest of 
groups in Soviet society. First, I propose a crude 
ranking of free-market self-interest. Following 
Zaslavskaya (1990a), I expect those working in indus- 
try and agriculture to be the most enthusiastic about 
free-market reforms. Again following Zaslavskaya, 
I expect the service sector of the Soviet economy 
will be less enthusiastic about reforms because it 
has benefitted most from “informal” access to a 
variety of difficult-to-obtain goods and services. All 
of these sectors should be more sup e than 
those on state aid, the majority of which consists of 
pensioners. 

Other socioeconomic groups are likely to be af- 
fected in a systematic manner by economic reform, 
thus creating socloeconomic groups of winners and 
losers. First, I hypothesize that the younger and 
better-educated in Soviet society are more likely to 
support free-market reforms, out of a recog- 
nition that they would be better equi to succeed 
professionally and financially in such an environ- 
ment. Second, I expect the wealthy to be less sup- 
portive of economic changes because free-market 
reforms would threaten their privileged access to 

and services. There is little reason to expect the 
eficiaries of the economic status quo to be strong 
advocates for change. 

Thus I expect socioeconomic structural self-interest 
to i Aas im t role in shaping preferences, 
even gh costs and measurement prob- 
lems might somewhat undermine the relationship. 


Free-Market Values 


Market reforms result in very serious short-term 
dislocations and hardships (International Monetary 
Fund et al. 1991). Therefore, to the extent that sup- 
port for market reforms is built on a foundation of 
fundamental beliefs, Soviet citizens are more likely to 
support these institutional changes even in the face of 
serious hardships. One of these fundamental values 
is a free-market belief system. These values are dis- 
tinct from preferences for institutional reform. The 
latter concern support for specific policy initiatives 
such as privatization whereas free-market values are 
fundamental beliefs (e.g., how market mechanisms 
operate and what levels of inequality are appropriate 
in society). Although the two are correlated, there is 
no reason to consider them synonymous. It is con- 
ceivable that individuals in many capitalist nations 
support the link between incentives and economic 
efficiencies without necessarily supporting the priva- 
tization of state-owned firms. There are societies 
(e.g., Sweden) where citizens have expressed a pe 
erence for significant reductions in wealth and in- 
come in ties but at the same time express strong 
support market pricing mechanisms. Thus, I 
contend that a free-market belief system stimulates— 
but is hardly synonymous with—support for free- 
market reforms. 

If support for free-market reform is predicated on 
support for free-market principles, the success of 
market reforms would therefore be somewhat contin- 
gent upon how widely these principles (e.g., the role 
of inequality as an incentive in the market economy) 
are embraced. Recent survey evidence from the So- 
viet Union gives reason for some optimism. A com- 

n of Soviet and U.S. beliefs about free markets 
concluded, rather surprisingly, that the two mass 
publics have very similar attitudes towards fairness, 
income in ity, and incentives and in their under- 
standing of the working of markets (Shiller, Boycko, 
and Korobov 1991). 

But there is a strong t to the contrary 
su g that fundamental beliefs about the free 

have been shaped by centuries of official 

norms hostile to the institution. According to many 
scholars, Soviet cultural traditions undermined the 
development of a free-market culture (Pi 1990; H. 
Smith 1989; White 1979). For example, they point to 
the collectivist traditions of the old Russian mir 
dating back to Czarist Russia that emphasized com- 
mon ownership of land and disapproved of individ- 
ual en - This, of course, was followed by the 
collectivist traditions of the communist regimes. So- 
cial-learning theories would argue that official propa- 
ganda has undermined any support for the free- 
market among the mass public (Gibson and Duch 
1993). Several Soviet scholars have endorsed this 
ent that the Soviet mass public has embraced 
official norms (e.g., DiFranceisco and Gitelman 1984; 
White 1977, 1979). Moreover, much of the internal 
debate over economic reform in the Soviet Union has 
emphasized the obstacles that Soviet economic cul- 
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ture poses for the implementation of free-market 
reforms (Shmelyov 1991). 

Thus, I am hypothesizing a strong relationship be- 
tween free-market culture and support for free-mar- 
ket reforms. But levels of commitment to free-market 
beliefs will be low given historical traditions in the 
Soviet Union. 


Democratic Reform 


The popular endorsement of democratic institutions 
i sina a potential foundation for free-market 
. There is a rich philosophical literature that 
emphasizes the link between democracy and the free 
market.’ A society that has embraced the notions of 
liberty and the competition of ideas—so integral to 
democracy—is therefore likely to support the con- 
cepts of liberty, freedom, and competition that are 
critical to free markets. Hence, those who have em- 
braced democratic norms are expected to respond 
tively to free-market changes. Given relatively 
levels of support for democracy in the Soviet 
Union (Gibson and Duch 1993), this su that 
large proportions of the population should embrace 
free-market reforms. 

But the historical record questions the importance 
of democracy as a foundation for free-market reform. 
History suggests a strong correlation between the 
two institutional reforms but at least in the past, 
free-market economies have preceded the emergence 
of democratic institutions. Many nondemocratic soci- 
eties have accepted free-market institutions, but all 
democratic societies have had free-market economies 
(Berger 1986; Dahl 1989; Lindblom 1977, chap. 12). 
The Western European model of development is one 
that starts with the nation-state and moves to capi- 
talism and to democracy. At least at the level 
of national institutions, free markets have been a 
necessary—but not a sufficient—condition for the 
development of democratic institutions.’® At the in- 
dividual level, this suggests that the development of 
free-market preferences might predate the acquisition 
of democratic values, but not vice versa. To some 
extent the authoritarian model of capitalism (alon 
the lines of Pinochet in Chile and Park in Sou 
Korea) presumes that a well-dev democratic 
culture is not essential to the introduction of free- 
market institutions. 

But recent transitions to democracy and free mar- 
kets in the former communist regimes occurred un- 
der different historical circumstances. In the case of 
transition from communist regimes, support for de- 
mocracy is probably more widespread for free 
markets, raising the possibility that democratic norms 
fostered support for economic change. One reason is 
that Soviet citizens, particularly since the early 1960s, 
had some limited opportunities for democratic partic- 
ipation and therefore the development of democratic 
norms. In fact, there is evidence that participation of 
a democratic nature was promoted by the totalitarian 

ime and by official ideology (see Hahn 1988; 
Hough 1976). Recent survey research from the Soviet 
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Union seems to confirm this fact (Bahry and Silver 
1990; Duch and Gibson 1991; Zimmerman 1987). Free 
markets and capitalism, on the other hand, were not 
tolerated either in practice or according to official 
ideology. (Even the exceptional concessions to mar- 
kets such as private plots in agriculture were allowed 
very grudgingly.) raises the possibility that in- 
dividuals were much more likely to develop an ap- 
preciation for democracy than for capitalism. Hence, 
the transition from communism to democratic capital- 
ism may represent one of the unique situations where 
democracy was the catalyst for market reform. 
Thus I expect greater levels of support for democratic 
institutions as compared to free-market reform. 
Establishing that preferences for democracy are 
causally prior to support for free-market reforms will 
be difficult, given die daja available. It may in fact be 


the case that individuals developed AE OUR 
for democratic institutions prior to cing the 
market economy but (at least at any point in time) the 
same set of factors are likely to correlate with both 
variables, making it difficult to identify any nonrecur- 
sive model that included support for democracy and 
for free-market institutions. Nevertheless, it is rea- 
sonable to expect a strong correlation between sup- 
port for democracy and for the market economy. 

To simane Dely, I have hypothesized. that 
four factors shape preferences for market reforms: 
economic performance, self-interested structural o 

ties generated by these changes, diffusion of a 
market culture, and popular endorsement of 
democratic institutions: 


SUPPORT FOR MARKET REFORM IN 
THE SOVIET UNION 


These arguments regarding the idee ned of su 
for free-market reforms are uated on the 


of a tative sample of Soviet citizens 
16-years-old or older residing in the European por- 
tion of the USSR. Interviews were conducted in May 
1990. The face-to-face survey of approximately fifteen 
hundred Soviet citizens was conducted in association 
with the Institute of Sociology, USSR Academy of 


Sciences." 
I begin i Rae fa ea Se O coat 
policies, the dependent variable in this analysis. 


Three dimensions of the free-market stand out as 
particularly important for the general public: liberal- 
ization of prices, a free labor market, and private 
ownership. 

Most economists consider the liberalization of 
prices to be an essential element of market reform in 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe. Moreover, it is 
a centerpiece of Yeltsin’s economic reforms (Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund et al. 1991;:Kornai 1990, 146; 
Lipton and Sachs 1990).’° But efforts to introduce 
radical reform have been resisted in the Soviet 
Union. For example, Gorbachev rejected the Shatalin 
plan and Yeltsin hesitated regarding freeing energy 


my 
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General Support for Economic Reform, European USSR, 1990 
CAN'T 


SUPPORT 
MARKET 
REFORM 


ITEM 
Radical economic reform lIs 
necessary" 


54.3 


Favor an economy In which prices 
sat by supply and demand? 

Favor private ownership with high- 
quality goods, high prices, and 
Inequality? 


48.0 


50.9 


ee pura B7 O the total eS 
“Let's talk about the possibility and necesety of 


SAY 


EXACTLY 


> appreimaialy 1,500, 
economic refom in the Soviet Umon which may lead to a free market 


. Some people say that ee LA ee ee iach mey come ee 


a job even though it may not be the ane they prefer?” 
goods but not everyone has the same 


many 
a a a a aa aaa E 
7” 


prices and attempted, in A 1993, to reintroduce 
price controls. is because of the ex- 
pected political fallout a i e inevitable rise in 

ces of many that would follow liberalization 
Gati 1990, 138-39; Sachs and Lipton 1990; Shiller, 
Boycko, and Korobov 1991). 

Another critical element of free-market policy initi- 
atives is a free market for labor. Under the command 
economy, E was largely guaranteed by the 
state and individuals had constraints on the types of 
jobs they were allowed to take.” Free-market reforms 
will require the government to reduce its authority 
ia employment decisions considerably and shift 

ty for finding and maintaining employ- 
E Aan AR a A | Goviee e are 
confronted with the real possibility of unemploy- 
ment, which official figures suggested hardly existed 
prior to 1992 (Cook 1990; Sanjian 1990). 

Finally, free-market reform includes the introduc- 
tion of private ownership into an economy that has 
had limited historical experience with such a concept. 
Without extensive privatization many believe that 
these other initiatives would have little positive im- 
pact (Kornai 1990, chap. 4; Sachs and Lipton 1990). At 
the micro level this is expected to lead to greater 
efficiency of the Soviet firms, while at the macro level 
it should reduce ernment subsidies and bring 
down the budget deficit. 

The dependent variable in this analysis combines 
all three of these important dimensions of the free- 
market policy debate in a single measure.?™ Each 
question was worded so as to present the respondent 
with a balanced view of the policy initiatives (see 
Table 2). The questions presented the respondents 
with both the positive and negative as of the 
policy initiatives: For example, price would 
promote greater variety of goods and services but 
would result in dramati higher prices and unem- 
ployment (at least in the short term). As many have 





pointed out, there is a tendency for Soviet citizens to 
want to have their cake and eat it, too—be spared the 
cost of free-market reforms but enjoy the reforms 
(Denisovsky, , and Matskovsky 1993; 
Zaslavskaya 1990a; Pipes 1990, 80). Thus, it is mee 
tant to present Soviet respondents with poli 
tions that clearly indicate the costs and ben 
such reforms. 

Similar percentages of Soviet citizens give pro- 
market-reform responses to each of these three ques- 
tions—a tely 50%. In every case, about 20% 
of the sample is undecided as to whether they sup- 

or do not support free-market reforms. Finally, 
each of the questions, about a quarter of the 
sample is o to changing the economic system. 

The percentage of the sample that gives free- 
market responses to all three of the questions gives a 
better approximation of core Soviet support for free- 
market reform. Of the sample 27.5% responded pos- 
itively to all three questions, suggesting that about a 
quarter of the Soviet population stan strongly in 
support of free-market reforms.” A very similar 
percentage of the population (26.5%) stands firmly on 
the opposite side of the issue, strongly opposing such 
changes in the economic system (i.e., giving: all 
antimarket responses). In eae support for radical 
economic change was, to the least, lukewarm: 
almost a majority of the population seemed uncertain 
about free-mar reform, and only 25% -were 


strongly committed to these policies. The num- 
ber of citizens who express ambivalent bat tk 
regarding free-market reform is not surprising given 
the political context in 1990. Gorbachev had strongly 
endorsed liberal political reforms, but he had made 
pet A sor oh eke gs opin Pace at 
omy. Enterprises essentially remained in government 
hands; competition did not exist and prices, al- 
though raised at the procurement and wholesale 
level, remained frozen and under government con- 
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Retrospective Evaluations of Personal Financial Situation, European USSR, 1990 


VERY 


IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 


30.9 
27.9 
37.2 
30.2 


NOT VERY NOT AT ALL 
IMPORTANT IMPORTANT 


500. 
“The gost wording trl of thee queens lay “Please look atthe Het onthe showed and anamer how portant each of he probes Hated bow 
are for you personally or for members of your family.” 


trol at the retail level (Dowlah 1992; Peck and Rich- 
ardson 1991). With official policy remaining essen- 
tially antagonistic to the market economy, popular 
ambivalence to market reform is not surprising. 

The dependent variable in the subsequent analysis 
is the factor score for each respondent that results 
from a factor analysis of these questions. One 
significant factor emerges from a common factor 
analysis of the three items using principal axis factor 
extraction. The factor loadings of the three items are 
presented in Table 2.” 


VARIABLES EXPLAINING SUPPORT 
FOR FREE-MARKET REFORMS 


Subjective Assessments of Economic Performance 


It was hypothesized that perceptions of a deteriorat- 
ing economy would affect support for free-market 

. The data leave little doubt that in May of 
1990 Soviet citizens were unhappy with the econo- 
my.™ Two measures of retrospective pocketbook 
assessments are included in pga analysis and their 
marginals are presented in Table 3. One indicator 
consists of three questions concerning shortages of 
basic goods. ty percent of the ndents indi- 
cated that they considered all three shortages to be 
either important or very important for them n- 
ally or for their amily Yh the analysis that follo 
summary ee variable consists of the respon- 
dent’s mean score on these three shortage questions. 
Another indicator is unemployment. About two- 
thirds of the sample indicated that they considered 
unemplo T to be either important or very impor- 
tant to them or their family, while a third of the 
sample indicted that it was either not very important 
or not at all important. 

Soviet citizens clearly expected their personal fi- 
nancial situation to deteriorate in the near future. The 
following list indicates that the Soviet population had 
very serious concerns about their personal financial 
future.” An overwhelming 84% expressed a concern 
over the prices that they would she reer SA for goods 
in the next twelve months. About the sample 
expected that their family would live worse in the 


next year. 





Item and Response Percentage 
Concern with rising prices in next 12 months 
Very worried 83.7 
Somewhat worried 11.5 
Not very worried 2.9 
Not worried at all © 1.2 
Can’t say precisely 6 
Refused -1 
Total 100.0 
Family's living anand next year 
Much worse 22.9 
Somewhat worse 23.9 
_ No change 22.7 
' Somewhat better 12.1 
Much better 1.6 
Can’t say precisely 16.6 
Refused -2 
Total 100.0 


Sociotropic measures, which are assessments.of the 
overall national economy, were presented in the 
cross tabulations of Table 1. About 70% rated the 
economy as bad and only 15% expected it to improve 
in the following year. Hence both sociotropic retro- 
spective and prospective evaluations of the national 
economy were uniformly. bad. 

These variables indicate an overwh negative 
assessment of economic conditions in the Soviet 
Union, regardless whether the reference point is the 
national economy or individuals’ personal economic 
situation and whether the orientation is to the past or 
to the future. 


Free-Market Culture 


A second set of hypotheses proposed earlier sug- 
gested that support for economic reform might be the 
outgrowth of a Soviet free-market culture. Three 
dimensions of this culture are included in the analy- 
sis. One dimension of a free-market culture is belief 
about how free-market mechanisms operate, mea- 
sured by the link respondents make between incen- 
tives (which of course imply inequality) and eco- 
nomic performance.” Given that Soviet officials 
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Inequality and Economic Efficiency, European USSR, 1990 - 


ITEM 


In order to get people to work better, 
we need to increase the Inequality 
of Incomes 


A great difference In incomes is 


We are more likely to have a healthy 
economy If the government allows 
more freedom for Individuals to do 
es they wish 
There ought to be more equality of 
Income even If t means that some 
people will not work as well as they 
do now | 25.8 


AGREE UNCERTAIN 


DISAGREE TOTAL FACTOR 


15.5 


Note: The “protnequalty” response to these items is shown in bold. N = appraxamately 1,500. 


practiced, until recently, a policy of wage leveling 
that promoted income equality, I might expect little 
recognition of the importance of incentives.” But 
evidence suggests that even citizens in command 
economies tend to accept the link between incentives 
and economic rmance (Shiller, Boycko, and Ko- 
robov 1991; T. Smith 1989). 

Table 4 ts the four items from the survey that 


measure beliefs of Soviet citizens about the link be- - 


tween inequality and economic efficiency. With the 

le exception of the third item in the table, each 
of the statements expresses a clear trade-off between 
economic efficiency and the political goals of equali- 
ty.* Three of the items command majority support 
for economic efficiency. The second item in the table 
is worded quite strongly (“a great difference in in- 
comes is necessary”) and commands the support of 
only about a quarter of the respondents. Generally, 
these results confirm that there is a high degree of 
support among Soviet citizens for meritocratic reward 
structures (McAuley 1980; Shiller, Boycko, and Ko- 
robov 1991).” For the of the following 
analysis the respondent's factor scores resulting from 





a factor analysis of these four items serve as a 
measure of support for meritocratic reward struc- 
tures.” 

A second dimension of free-market culture 

to individual preferences regarding equality. It is de- 
fined here as the degree to which individuals are 
willing to accept the abandonment of egalitarian 
goals. Egalitarian norms are paramount in the Marx- 
ist-Leninist philosophy that represented the founda- 
tion for official political culture in the Soviet Union 
(Kornai 1990, 21). It has been argued that this egali- 
tarlanism culture dates back to sixteenth-century Rus- 
sia (Kennan 1986). And while wage differentials have 
been accepted as early as the Stalin period, significant 
differences in wages have been officially discoura 
(Lane 1990, 32). Moreover, there is evidence that 
many Soviet citizens would oppose exaggerated ine- 
qualities that might result from liberal economic pol- 
icies (Kornai 1990; Pipes 1990; Zaslavskaya 1990b, 
105, 130).** These contentions are supported in Table 
5, which presents the responses and factor scores for 
the three items measuring the degree to which re- 
spondents are willing to tolerate increased levels of 


Preferences for Egalitarian Policies, European USSR, 1990 


ITEM 


The difference In Incomes among 
people In our country Is too great 7.1 


The government should try to 
equalize Income levels 17.9 


Inequality among people will 
continue to exist as long as It Is 
to the advantage of those who 
are rich and In power 8.8 


DISAGREE UNCERTAIN 


AGREE TOTAL FACTOR 


8.2 84.8 100 83 


68.3 100 61 


13.2 


Note. The response opposing egalitarian policy 1s shown in bold. N = approumately 1,500. 
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General Support for Government Social Guarantees, USSR, 1990 (%) 
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Note. AUS = Austraha; I = Italy, D = West Germany; CH = Switrerland; A = Ausina; H = Hungary; NL = Netherlands. 


inequality.” In the case of all three items, the re- 
sponses are rhe rani in the ty direc- 
tion, suggesting that there is only imited support in 
the Soviet population for the inequalities associated 
with a free-market system.” Once again, the factor 
scores from a factor analysis of these three items are 
employed in the subsequent analyses as the measure 
for su for increased inequality.” 
Another dimension of what I have called the free- 
market culture is attitudes toward government social 
tees. Transition to a free-market economy pre- 
sumes that the extensive network of government 
tees that exist in communist societies would 
ve to be curtailed (international Monetary Fund et 
al. 1991; Kornai 1990; Sachs and Lipton 1990).* I 
expect this attitude toward government tees to 
be an important delimiting feature of free-market 
culture because it is such a contentious point in the 
debate over economic change in these societies 
(Shmelyov 1991). The commitment of Soviet citizens 
to these social guarantees is illustrated in the conclu- 
sion Inkeles and Bauer draw from their study of 
Soviet in the early 1950s: “There appears to 
be a deep-rooted expectation aroe n citizens 
that their government and society provide exten- 
sive welfare benefits, including job-security, 
universal education, medical care, and other securi- 
ties and guarantees” (1959, 236). Hence, respondents 
were asked to evaluate the importance of government 





job guarantees, income § tees, and guarantees 
to support the education of children of poor fami- 
lies. - 


The responses to these questions presented in the 

first column of Table 6 are highly skewed in the 

tee direction. Soviet citizens over- 

whelmingly sup the notion of government-guar- 

anteed jobs (94% agreeing), government-guaranteed 

income (86% agreeing), and government guarantees 
of education for poor children (96% agreeing). 

The comparative figures in Table 6 confirm the 
soviet citizen’s strong support for government social 
guarantees.” Nevertheless, on two of the three indi- 
cators (job guarantees and educational guarantees for 
children) support of Soviet citizens for social guaran- 
tees is higher than levels found in Western nations, 
although not dramatically out of line. The Soviet 
Union has much higher support for income guaran- 
tees than all of the countries included in the sample. 
The highest percentage agreeing with this statement 
is found in Hungary (79%), the lowest, in the U.S. 
(21%). There remains overwhelming support in the 
Soviet Union for an activist governmental role, rang- 
ing from job guarantees arid educational funding for 
children (which tend to receive strong support in 
many European countries) to guaranteed incomes, 
which receive much lower levels of support in West- 
ern nations.” In the analysis that follows, a compos- 
ite index of these three variables is employed. The 
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TABLE 7 
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ee ee eee 


ITEM 


Those supporting competitive elections are 


doing harm to the country 65.7 


between the communist party 
and other parties will Improve the way 
the authorities work in the Soviet Union 


‘| A one-party system In the USSR promotes 
the development of democracy 


DISAGREE UNCERTAIN 





AGREE TOTAL FACTOR 


26.6 7.7 100 53 


Note: The “prodemocratic” response to these items is shown m bold. N = approximately 1,500. 


index represents the factor scores from a factor anal- 
ysis of the three variables. The eigenvalue from the 
common factor analysis is 1.66, accounting for 55% of 
the item variance. The factor loadings are .7 for job 
guarantees, .55 for income guarantees, and .49 for 
educational tees. 

Three dimensions of Soviet free-market culture are 
measured here. An overwhelming majority of the 
Soviet mass public recognizes the importance of the 
link between incentives and economic performance. 
A considerably smaller percentage of the public is 
willing to accept the inequalities that are inevitable 
by-products of free markets. Finally, there is virtually 
no eae aS for a reduction in the social guarantees 

ed by the Soviet government. 


Support for Democratic Reform 


Those who have embraced democratic. institutional 
changes are hypothesized to support free-market 
reform. The focus here is on support for specific 
democratic reforms and their relation to explicit free- 
ge licies. Hence support for democratic reform 
on responses to a series of propositions 
g free elections in the Soviet Union.” In 
early 1990, this aspect of democratic reform was a 
very salient public issue because the nation had 
participated in its first relatively democratic election 
in 1989 and local and republic elections were held in 
1990. The three propositions comprising this measure 
(presented in Table 7) indicate e strong support for this 
aspect of democratic reform.“ For each of the three 
propositions concerning competitive elections, about 
two-thirds of the sample registered their support. 
Support for democratic reform is the factor score that 
ts from a factor analysis of each of these three 
items.*! I should add, however, that on a number of 
other dimensions, Soviet citizens have also expressed 
high levels of support for democratic reform: over- 
whelming Se baba indicated that political rights 
(such as om of speech) should always be re- 
spected, and most propositions measuring Soviet 
support for the value of dissent commanded at least 
majority su (Gibson and Duch 1993). 
should be exercised in the conclusions drawn 
from these indicators. While the Soviet citizens ex- 


press high levels of support for abstract institutions of 
democracy (such as free elections), on certain more 


‘concrete dimensions (e.g., the tolerance of political 


views they dislike or of public disorder), they can be 
quite antidemocratic (G and Duch 1993). This 
is also the finding of earlier research from the Soviet 
Interview Project (SIP) data (Grey, Jennisch, and 
Tyler 1990). Nonetheless, since the focus of this 
analysis is on preferences for institutional reform, the 
measure of support for democracy adopted here is. 
institutional in nature. 


MULTIVARIATE RESULTS 


Table 8, column 1, presents the regression results for 
the pure economic model in which only the prospec- 
tive and rats oe economic variables are included 
in the equation.“ Overall these economic variables 
explain 10% of the variation in support for free- 
market reforms. Both sociotropic and pocketbook 
evaluations of the economy are related to support for 
market reforms, but in very different ways. Those 
who think the present condition of the economy has 
deteriorated and those who expect it to be worse in 
the future are more inclined to 


economy have exactly the 
ing my initial hypothesis. Those who expect their 
financial situations to deteriorate are more 
to oppose free-market initiatives. In particular, 
concern with future rising prices undermines sup 
for these initiatives. Some care, however, is called for 
in interpreting this particular result because of the 
highly skewed nature Lagat the ve) Reto concern variable 
(84% answer in the affirmative e evalu- 
ations of respondents’ perso situation did 
not affect their attitudes oe free-market re- 
forms.“ With one exception, these results confirm 
my hypotheses regarding the economy and support 
for economic change. Negative evaluations of the 
overall economy, whether retrospective or prospec- 
tive, seem to generate enthusiasm for free-market 
reforms. The exception is that those concerned about 
their future personal financial situation were less 
likely to support market reforms. 
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Multivariate Model of Support for Market Reforms, European USSR, 1990 


MARKET REFORM MODELS 


Retrospective 
Condition of economy“ 


Condition of economy* 
Pocketbook 


Retrospective 
Famlly living condition* 


Link Inequality & efficiency 


Socioeconomic 
Ownership 


Education 


—.06 — 34 
(-20) (20) 
Number of cases 1,410 1,409 


Adjusted R? .10 .17 
Note: Entries are unstandardrzed regresmon coefficients with standard errors in parentheses. 





The variance explained increases to 17% in column values are statistically significant and have the ex- 
2, when the free-market-culture variables are added pected signs. Of the dimensions, the inequality 
to the model. All three dimensions of free-market variable (which measures the perceived link between 
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inequality and efficiency) has the biggest effect. Re- 
spondents who believe that inequality is a 

condition for economic efficiency are more likely to 
support free-market reforms. Second, respondents 
who are opponents of government social guarantees 
are supporters of free-market reforms. , those 
opposing policies that promote greater ty tend 
to be the proponents of market reforms. 

The coefficients for the economic variables decline 
somewhat from those reported in column 1. Once 
again, none of the retrospective pocketbook variables 
are statis significant. The ic prospec 
tive variable is no longer significant. the retro- 
spective sociotropic and the e pocketbook 
variables now reach statistical significance. This con- 
firms that in addition to the importance of economic 
assessments, those who embrace free-market - 
ples are more likely to support free-market 

Table 8, column 3, presents the coefficient 
mates once the socioeconomic self-interest variables 
are added to the equation. I restrict myself here to 
testing a very simplified version of the self-interested 
hypothesis developed earlier.“ First, I have included 
age, education, and wealth (measured here by a 
count of the number of durable goods in the respon- 
dent’s household). Second, I have included in the 
model three dummy variables that assume the value 
of 1 for individuals working in the service, farming 
and industrial sectors of the economy. (This leaves in 
the intercept term primarily individuals who receive 
government stipends, e.g., students and pension- 
ers). Granted, are rather rough categorizations 
of the working population. Nonetheless, they might 
give some indication of whether occupational groups 
were divided in terms of their support for free-market 
reform. 

Adding these socioeconomic variables to the model 
increases the explained variance to 20%. The age and 
education variables are significant, but the ownership 
variable is not. None of the dummy variables for the 
occupational groups are si t in the model. I 
in the negative cient on age as support 
for the life-cycle argument that the young support 
free markets because they are in a better position to 
benefit from the market economy.“ An alternative 
interpretation is that it reflects generational differ- 
ences in values, as opposed to economic self-interest. 
This is how Bahry and Silver in the cohort 
differences in political attitudes and vior (Bahry 
1987, 73; Silver 1987). With the cross-sectional data 
available to date, however, it is impossible to distin- 
guish between the life-cycle and generational inter- 
pretations. Moreover, I would argue that there is no 
strong theoretical rationale for expecting generational 
differences in support for free-market . Until 
recently, official Soviet policies have been antagonis- 
tic to the free-market economy. Hence there has not 
been any significant formative event related to the 
market economy that could have impressed. a partic- 
ular generation of Soviet citizens. 

The results for education reported in Table 8 also 
parallel the SIP findings. Silver (1987) discovers that 
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the better educated are more likely to favor private as 
opposed to state own . Silver does not offer an 
explanation for why the -educated are more 
likely to embrace this market reform. I believe that 
the correlation confirms that by 1990 when the debate 
over the costs and benefits of privatization had high 
visibility, better-educated citizens felt more comfort- 
able about their ability to adjust to and benefit from 
this new economic order. The less-educated recog- 
nized that they would be more vulnerable in a new 
market economy because in a competitive labor mar- 
ket those with more education and training have a 
distinct advantage. 

On the other hand, efforts to identify differential 
support among occupational groups failed. At least 
with this rather rough categorization of occupational 

ups, there is no evidence of differential support 

r free-market reform. Finally, there is no support 
for the hypothesis that the wealthy, who presumably 
have a bigger stake in the e ear 

old regime did 


Those in a position of wealth in the 
not see themselves disadvantaged by the proposed 
e old elite was 


economic reforms, possibly because 
often very well placed in the case of privatization of 
state-owned entities. 


Democracy and Free Markets 
The Soviet results leave little doubt that ces 
for democracy and free markets are hi intercor- 


related. The Pearson correlation between support for 
competitive elections and for free market support is 
47. Not surprisingly, when added to the regression 
equation, the explained variance jumps significantly 
to .31 (see Table 8, col. 4). The Coefficients for the 
other independent variables drop somewhat from 
their values in the previous equation but those that 
were statistically significant remain so in column 4. 
Clearly, the partisans of democratic change are much 
more likely than opponents to support economic 
reform. 

This strong correlation suggests that Soviet prefer- 
ences for democratic reform are the result of similar 
considerations that shape su for economic re- 
form. I test this on by re g the same 
set of variables bank the free-market model on the 
support-for-competitive-elections variable. As the re- 

ts in column 5 illustrate, the two sets of prefer- 
ences are ee similar factors. Concern with the 
economy y (the retrospective sociotropic vari- 
able) has a vey strong correlation with democratic 
reform, as is the case in the free-market equation. 
Dissatisfaction with the recent performance of the 
overall economy promotes support not only for eco- 
nomic change but also for democratic reform. There is 
also a si, t correlation between the sociotropic 
prospective variable and the democracy measure, 
which is not the case in the market equation. With-, 
respect to pocketbook concerns, the two sets of 
results diverge somewhat. In the democratic equa- 
tion, concern about future rising prices is not signif- 
icant but the variable has a si t negative cor- 
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relation in the market equation. Another difference is 
the moderately significant correlation between con- 
cern about future living standards and oe for 
democratic reform: in the market equation, vari- 
able has no effect. Generally, the impact of prospec- 


tive pocketbook concerns on democratic ces 
appears to be even less than in the case of market 
preferences. 


As was the case in the free-market equation, there 
is a relationship between free-market values and 
eine for democracy but the relati ip is much 
w . Respondents’ acceptance of the between 
inequality and efficiency is significantly correlated 
acai 486 for democratic change but the size of 
the ent is smaller. Moreover, neither of the 
other two free-market culture variables are significant 
in this equation. Hence there is a connection to 
democracy, but it is not nearly as powerful as that to 
market reform. Socioeconomic variables are similarly 
related to support for democratic reform: both age 
and education are significant and in the expected 
direction, while the wealth variable is not. 

Clearly, preferences for chan, both political and 
economic institutions are part of a similar evolution of 
public opinion in the Soviet Union. They are both 
supported by better-educated and younger citizens, 
more prevalent among those concerned about a de- 
teriora economy, and more likely found among 
individ who the link between inequal- 
ity and efficiency. is a surprising finding. I 
would have expected more differentiation between 
the two processes, with economic factors (assess- 
ments of economic and free-market cul- 
ture) important in the case of free-market preferences 
but relatively insignificant in the case of support for 
democracy. A reasonable conclusion is that prefer- 
ences for free-market and democratic institutions 
tend to have a strong reciprocal relationship and that 
both are shaped by similar factors. 

These empirical findings have important implica- 
tions. The transition to a market economy seems 
to be built on a foundation of a free-market culture. 
Respondents who accept the link between inequality 
and economic efficiency are much more likely to 
endorse free-market reforms. More importantly, 
those who do not accept this link (and many in the 
Soviet Union do not) are likely to o free-market 
reform. It is interesting to note that same variable 
is also correlated with su for democratic reform, 
although not as strongly as with market reform. 
Democrats tend to accept the inequalities associated 
with the workings of a market- and incentive-based 
economy. 

In addition to creating hardships, the transition to 
a free-market economy will create opportunities for 
many citizens. Those most likely to benefit from these 
economic changes (the better-educated and the 
young) are among the strongest free-market advo- 
cates. Once again, although for different reasons, the 
results for the democratic reform model parallel those 
for the free-market tion. 

This notion that democrats and free-marketers are 
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both cut from similar cloth contradicts some of the 
recent findings of Finifter and Mickiewicz (1992). 
They find that the better-educated and those support- 
ing political change (which can be in as 
favoring democratic institutions) tend to “be more 
supportive of state responsibility,” which the authors 
seem to equate with opposition to economic reform. 
First, it should be pointed out that attitudes toward 
the responsibility of the state for the well-being of 
individual citizens are not synonymous with support 
for a market economy. (In many ade oa countries, 
citizens support the market economy but also favor a 
strong role for the state.) In this analysis, I treat 
general attitudes toward the role of the state as part of 
the free-market culture and distinguish them from 
preferences for the implementation of free-market 
institutions. 

But this caveat aside, the e remains because 
my free-market-culture variables also all have exactly 
the opposite correlation with education and democ- 
racy than was the case with Finifter and Mickiewicz 
(1992). Education and ae for democracy have 
the following relative correlations with opposition to 
social guarantees (.10 and .07), with the i 
link between equality and efficiency (.05 and .16), and 
opposition to equality of income (.11 and .09). In all 
cases, the direction of the correlations indicate that 
the more educated and more democratic rank higher 
on the measures of free-market culture w is 
contrary to Finifter and Mickiewicz’s findings. The 
differences may be a function of measurement. Finif- 
ter and Mickiewicz base their conclusion on a single- 
item indicator of su for an activist state. The 
market-economy le and the three free-market- 
culture variables employed in this analysis are all 
measured with multiple indicators. It seems unlikely 
that by chance these different multiple-indicator 
constructs would all have the expected correlations 
with education and support for democracy. It is true 
though that the “ guarantees” dimension of 
free-market culture, which is most similar to Finifter 
and Mickiewicz’ “locus of responsibility” variable, is 
not significantly correlated with support for demo- 
cratic reform in Table 8. Hence, it may be that the 

cular dimension of free-market culture favored 
Finifter and Mickiewicz is uncorrelated (or possi- 
bly negatively correlated) with support for democ- 


7 Gon hadith Ran E ate carisiaeni niin 
the positive correlation that Finifter and Mickiewicz 
rt between their “inequality and efficiency” vari- 
able and other variables measuring support for polit- 
ical change (eg., competitive elections).” Democrats 
accept the link between an inefficient market econ- 
omy and social inequality. This is particularly note- 
worthy because the inequality-and-efficiency variable 
is the one free-market-culture dimension that is sig- 
nificant in my democracy equation in Table 8. 
In large part, Finifter and Mickiewicz’ (1992) find- 


ings can be incorporated into my general finding that 
citizens in the former Soviet Union su a decid- 
edly social democratic version of capi democra- 


+ 


aè 
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cy—one that recognizes the importance of supply- 
and-demand prices, private ownership, and income 
inequality but at the same time values a strong social 
and economic net. Because citizens of the 
former Soviet Union strongly cling to the notion of a 
social and economic safety net, the social guarantee 
variable in my model is unrelated to support for 
democracy and has a negative relationship in the case 
of Finifter and Mickiewicz. 


CONCLUSION 


In the early of 1990, public opinion in the 
European USSR seemed unenthusiastic about the 
free market. The results suggest that such reforms 
had solid support among a quarter of the population 
and were strongly by a similar proportion, 
leaving half the sample with mixed feelings. But I am 
here less concerned with levels of support for the free 
market; rather, the central focus is understanding 
how these preferences are shaped. 

An extensive body of literature argues that political 
preferences are formed by instrumental calculations: 
citizens assess policies, incumbents, or even regimes 
in terms of how they impinge on their economic 
well-being. This hypothesis is supported here by the 
correlations between assessments of the economy 
and free-market preferences. Moreover, the nature of 
the relationship is exactly as the literature predicts. In 
1990, those most critical of past economic perfor- 
mance tended to be the most enthusiastic su 
of free-market reform. Moreover, what seemed to 
matter most in these re e evaluations was 
assessments of the performance of the overall econ- 
` omy rather than the respondent's personal financial 
predicament. The negative relationship between ret- 
rospective assessments and free-market support sug- 
gests that the market economy was seen as a pallia- 
tive for the economic decline that characterized the 

ing two decades. Nevertheless, there is some 

ted evidence that concern with a future deterio- 

ration in personal finances might contribute to rejec- 
tion of free-market experiments. 

In a similar manner, citizen support for democratic 
reform is enhanced by memories of poor overall 
economic rmance in the past and by expecta- 
tions that the overall economy will decline in the near 
future. Further democratization seems to be consid- 
ered an acceptable antidote to economic mismanage- 
ment. To some extent, this reflects the fact that in 
1990, Soviet citizens continued to see the influence of 
the previous regime on economic policymaking. Af- 
ter all, an unelected president continued to te 
policy and the Soviet parliament was dominated by a 
party apparatchiks who persistently opposed major 
economic change. Hence, there is some suggestion 
that institutional reform was seen as a means to 
teduce the influences of the former regime over 


economic policymaking. Pocketbook issues played 
only a weak a role in shaping support for democratic 
reform. But unlike the market case, deterio- 
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rating e assessments of living . 
conditions tended to bolster su Oe east 
reform. Therefore, I conclude that democratic reform 
in the former Soviet Union benefited from 
tions of deteriorating economic conditions 
societal and personal level. 

An interesting issue that can only be addressed in 
future research concerns how long individuals are 
likely to blame the declining economic situation on 
the policies of the previous regime. The evidence 
presented here concerns a very early period in the 
transition to democracy and free markets. If memo- 
ries of the poor economic performance of the com- 
munist regime are quickly discounted, the positive 
relationship between perceptions of economic decline 
and support for market reform may weaken, and 
possibly reverse signs, in the very near future. Re- 
search from the Eastern European countries suggests 
that the discount rate may be quite high (Bruszt and 
Stmon 1992). 

Economic reform appeals to the young and well- 
educated, providing some limited confirmation for 
the notion that sup for economic reform is instru- 
mental: citizens who have the resources to benefit 
from such policy are likely to be its strongest 
advocates. But an rt to detect any differential 
paises among sectors of the Soviet work force 

ed. There are two explanations for these findings 


that cannot really be distinguished by means of the 
data at hand. One is that the economic 
sector is poorly ed, rendering the model unable 


to ca the true self-interested effects. Another 
o E that respondents are unable to evaluate 
their own self-interest associated with free-market 
reform, which is plausible given the novelty of these 
initiatives for the Soviet citizens. 

Beliefs about how market mechanisms work (part 
of the free-market culture) affect how far Soviet 


at the 


citizens will t free-market reforms.“ Those who 
recognize the between inequality and economic 
efficiency were more to embrace the free mar- 


ket. Even though the inequality and economic effi- 
ciency questions received the most pro-market re- 
nses, only between one-quarter-to-two-thirds of 
e respondents endorsed this idea. The other two 
dimensions (support for social guarantees and for 
egalitarianism) are more weakly correlated with sup- 
port for free-market reform and command the support 
of only a small percentage of the population. This 
suggests that the transition to free markets in the 
Soviet Union will have to accommodate a large pro- 
portion of the population that clings sey to 
the notions of social egalitarianism. To the extent that 
lic opinion matters in this transition process, the 
market model for the former Soviet Union will 
more likely resemble that of the social democracies of 
Western Europe, which tend to champion egalitari- 
anism, rather than the more laissez-faire model 
found, for example, in the United States. 
The hypothesized link between democratic values 
and support for free-market reform is strongly en- 
dorsed by the results of this study. Moreover, the two 
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concepts are shaped by very similar factors. Although 
they are not synonymous, many citizens seem to 
consider the two co to be very similar. In many 
cases, what drives the individual to embrace cane 
racy also results in a thetic on e 
arte Sp While the su dpa er rake 
institutional are strongly correlated, levels of 
support for democratic reform remain significantly 

er than they are for free-market reforms. There is 
a element of the Soviet population that em- 
braces democracy but continues to be quite reticent 
about the market economy. 

There is a tendency, particularly among political 
leaders in the former communist nations, to argue 
that too much democracy will seriously inhibit the 
transition to a free-market economy. It is true that the 
existence of democratic institutions forces leaders to 
take stock of public attitudes toward these reforms. 
But measures designed to curtail the democratic 
process in order to facilitate the transition to free 
markets may actually undermine popular support for 
these reforms. Support for democratic norms is 
clearly an important correlate of tance 
of the free market. Just as indivi are inclined to 
embrace the free market as part of their support 
for democracy, any decision to put “democracy on 
hold” t, by the same logic, undermine public 
support economic change. The transition to a 
free-market economy would be better served by ef- 
forts to accelerate rather than slow down the process 
of democratization. Historically, democratic institu- 
tions were seen as an important means to guarantee 
the individual liberties associated with a well-estab- 
lished free market. In the case of the Soviet Union 
and possibly other former communist regimes, wide- 

d popular support for democratic values may be 

e vehicle for galvanizing popular acceptance of the 
free market. 

The process by which institutions and attitudes 
change is very different in the late twentieth century 
than it was during earlier historical periods. Certainly 
in the early history of most of the developed democ- 
racies, democratization was typically ed by an 
economic change that either gradually or abruptly 
introduced private property and free-market institu- 
tions. The situation is made much different today 
because of the otion of different models that are 

accessible through various global mass media 
(Dahl 1971; Pye 1990). Unlike earlier periods, democ- 
racy has as a popular institution not because 
it best facilitates the protection of liberties, private 
property, and contracts, which are such valued as- 
pects of a free-market economy. Rather, the demo- 
cratic model is popular in the Soviet Union because of 
its inherent attractions (freedom, liberty, etc.) and 
wid diffusion through the global media— 
which Starr labels the “global demonstration effect” 
(1991, 360; see also Bruszt and Stark 1991; Mueller 
1989). To some extent, democracy is something of a 
fad in the Soviet Union, promoted through increasing 
access to Western ideas. 

Capitalism, on the other hand, has not benefited 
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from the same positive public relations and this is 
reflected in the lower levels of enthusiasm that Soviet 
citizens have demonstrated toward free-market val- 
ues. Market economies come in wide varieties and 
have been ect to widespread criticism both in the 
West and in the former communist es (in con- 
trast to the value of democracy, which is rarely 

). Hence, because the global portrayal of 
the free-market model is much more contentious than 
is the case with democracy, it should come as no 
surprise that the Soviet tion demonstrates a 
certain hesi free-market reforms. 
Moreover, the associated with free-market 
reforms will be exacting and pose serious short-term 
risks for the average citizen. 

The findings presented here suggest that the citi- 
zens who have embraced democratic values are also 
likely to support the adoption of free-market reforms. 
Since there seems to be a high degree of support for 
democratic institutional reform, this bodes well for 
proponents of free-market policies. To some extent, 
the contemporary developmental relationship be- 
tween free markets and democracy has changed from 
what existed in the previous periods. e at the 

level, free markets have historically been 
considered a necessary condition to democratization, 
the pattern has reversed itself somewhat today. At 
the individual level, the two variables—a ce of 
certain democratic norms and support for mar- 
kets—are mutually reinforcing. Therefore, 
nents of free-market reform can take some co 
from the widespread acceptance of democratic insti- 
tutions. But the results also suggest reason for con- 
cern: If support for democratic institutions were to 
wane (as it very well might in a number of the newly 
independent republics), it could have adverse conse- 
quences for the introduction of market economies. 


Houston Political Economy W È 

1. I reaHze that recent events have rendered the term 
Soviet Union somewhat outmoded. For convenience sake, I 
retain the term as a general reference to the mass publics and 


stages of a ra reform is daunting” (1991, 18). A discussion 
of some of the social consequences of restructuring can be 


a 


A 
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found in Zaslavskaya 1990a, 86-95. See also the collection of 
essays in Bahry and Moses 1990. For a discussion of these 
issues from the perspective of Third World development, see 
Nelson 1990a. 

3. Offe discusses why he thinks the micro preconditions 
for the development of free-market institutions (specifically, 
patience on the part of the mass public) do mot exist in Eastern 
Europe and the Soviet Union (1991, 22). For a discuselan of 
the politics of economic change in developing nations, see 
Nelson 1990a, 1990b. 

4. For a discussion of why such free-market Mmitiatives 
have gained so much , see World Bank 1991. 

5. This point is made by J. Elster (1990) and reinforced by 
Offe (1991). 

6. The link between the economy and preferences 
is often made in the U.S. case. Two of the most thorough 
summaries of this voluminous literature are Kiewlet 1963 and, 
for the comparative perspective, Lewis-Beck 1988. 

7. Others, such as Sanjian, have argued though that the 


structure, fears the prospect of 
are eliminated and supply and 
demand move prices to thelr market levels, resents the 
growth of social tension as income distribution becomes less 
egalitarian, and protests the weakening of familar safety nets 
Ce ee gi o L Ee 
of a healthier economy in the long run should reforms 


the exact reasoning of the 
projecting the future impact of policles on the perfor- 
mance of the Soviet economy or have they already factored 
into consideration a change in economic policy so that they 
are responding to the future of free market 
? With a questions, greater ight could have 

shed on issues but unfortunately they were not 
AAA I ta paraanin Pe aee y ene 
assumes that in May 1990, when asked to 

general state of the Soviet economy in the next 12 


with a wide range of political and economic reforms such as 
attempts to decentralize enterprise decision making and in- 
crease the financial independence of state-owned firms; and 
the introduction of laws au cooperative enterprises 
in the services-and. areas and permitting 
joint ventures with Western firms. 

10. Also see Brody and Sniderman 1977 and Schlozman 


and Verba 1979 for evidence of the general of 
individuals to problems, rather than a 
them to forces such as government. 


11. pidge Ld neglected ee Bphanhe bedi 
acai ei Ear cage PESEE would be based on a competitive 

loyees were allowed to continue uncon- 
PIS a A A 
the case now in many state-owned firms, the end result 
would be bankruptcy. This behavior is, of course, a form of 
rent seeking that occurs in market economies (see, e.g., 
Krueger 1990). But rent seeking has been particularly preva- 
ten ai Geer Gh cess, op tastiest atic 
oer cha such lucrative 
cacy wron and therefore free-market policies 

likely be opposed by in these sectors. 

12 Fora discussion of the role of socloeconomic interest in 
Hungarian public opinion during its regime change, see 
Bruszt and Simon 1990. 

13. An Mustration is Kornat’s discussion of the cultural 
barriers to economic reform in Hungary: 
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At each stage of his hfe, startmg with the child entering kandergar- 
ten and ending with the old person retiring to a home for the aged, 
the citizen of a socialist country was told that not business, but only 
work (more , work done in the framework of an enter- 
prise or organization in the public sector) was the single legitimate 
source of income. He was taught that some inequality was tolerable 
or perhaps even useful for the sake of material incentives 
to people, but that there should not be “too much” of tt... . Right 
now, in the beginmmng of a new era, many people in vanous political 
groups, even within strongly anticommunist movements, are still 
under the spell of their former mdoctrmation m extreme egalitanan 
values. They regard profit or high mcome as the result of unethical 
and profiteering as sure signs of unac- 


14. For an excellent short , bee the essay by 
Almond (1991). See also Berger 1986; Dahl 1989; Lindblom 
1977; Moore 1966; and Schumpeter 1942. 

15. The argument that free markets and the abandonment 
of socialism are important preconditions to the development 
of democracy has been made by a number of Soviet scholars 
(e.g., Klyamkin 1990; Migranian and Klyamkin 1990). 

16. This is the classic liberal case for market 
utbe through the musket na Uberty without.” Ses Faad. 
man 1962; Hayek 1944; and Lindblom 1977, 45. See also the 
extensive evidence of the strong correlation between eco- 
nomic development (which tends to be synonymous with 
market economies) and democratization (Dahl 1971; Lipset 
1959; Powell 1982). 


18. For a similar effort to characterize support for free- 
market policies in the Soviet Union, see Times Mirror Center 
for the People and the Prese 1991, a preliminary report of a 
survey conducted in May 1991. 

19. See also a discussion of the Shatalin Plan and the 
linkage between free prices and a decentralized economy in 
Hewett 1990 and Peck and Richardson 1991. 

20. Cook (1990) notes that three important factors explain 
high levels of job security in the Soviet Union: management 
incentives to retain and hoard labor, institutional and legisla- 
tive guarantees of employment security, and an impHed social 
contract between the and its citizen. A discussion of 
the right to work in socialist and capitalist economies can be 
found in Elster (1988). 

21. In this respect, it differs considerably from other studies 
such as the recent one conducted by Schiller, Boycko, and 
Korobov (1991), which is not concerned with individual 
preferences regarding free-market policy initlatives but, 
rather, with how individuals would respond to a variety of 
different free-market situations. 

22. This 28% is precisely the percentage that Pipes cites as 
supporting a free market “in the true meaning of the words” 
(1990, 80). 

23. The mean inter-Hem correlation for the three 
included in this scale is .35. Cronbach’s alpha for overall scale 
reliability is .58. 

24. With events changing so rapidly in the former Soviet 
Union, it would be imprudent to treat a single survey as more 


than a snapshot of an situation. This evolv- 
ing situation is less of a problem here because our primary 
a e ee variables 


25. N = approximately 1,500. B00. The queson wordi Were) 
“How worried are you that the prices of the things buy 
will rise sharply in the next twelve months?” and “And what 
about next year? Do you think you and your family will live 
better than today or worse?’ 


26. For an excellent comparison of the attitudes 
toward and knowledge of free-market es in the Soviet 
Union and the United States, see Shiller, , and Ko- 
robov 1991, 1992. 


27. Evans (1990) notes that this policy of aggressive wage 
leveling actually originated in the 1950s under Khrushchev. 
But by the 1980s the need to ink rewards with the quality and 


quantity of labor output was even embraced by Communist 
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party officials (Evans 1990; Shmelyov 1991; Zaslavskaya 
1990a). 

OF hice Riess EA ET EEEE 6 Uae ioe 
The response set was 
agree strongly, agree, uncertain, disagree, ot disagree strongly. 

29. Shiller, Boycko, and Korobov (1992) suggest that Soviet 
attitudes toward market incentives are not easily distin- 
guished from those of cltizens in developed nations. 
Given similar situational or institutional situations, the two 
cihzen types are likely to behave similarly. They suggest that 
what varies between the two types of societies is the institu- 
tional and regulatory environment, leading to different types 
of economic behavior. This is consistent with results reported 
here that indicate a basic understanding and acceptance of 
how market mechanisms operate. 

30. The eigenvalue of the first factor extracted is 1.44, 
accounting for 36% of the original variance. The eigenvalue of 
the second factor extracted is .94. N = 1,560. I noted earlier 
that measures of free-market values are quite distinct from 

for free-market reform. Aside from the theoretical 
justification for treating these as distinct concepts, the empir- 
ical evidence also suggests that they are very different. The 


inequality and 

31. The conflict between egalttarian norms 
sg alee a han on d A «Gee Oat 
1975; Schumpeter 1942; and Zajac 1978. 

32. The response set read as follows: disagree strongly, 
P ie eae 

These results contrast ee “dramatically with the 

sapport for inane equa found in the Pnitr nd Miek 

study (1992, 860). They find strong opposition to 

while I find exactly the opposite. I tend to 

concur with the authors that their question wording probably 
biased respondents against income equality. 

34. The elgenvalue of the first factor extracted is 1.71, 
accounting for 56.9% of the original variance. The eigenvalue 
of the second factor extracted is .80. N = 1,560. 

35. For a discussion of these extensive social guarantees, 
see Zaslavakaya 1990a. 

36. These indicators have been from the Interna- 
tional Social Survey Project (SSP) on attitudes toward social 
inequality (see Dekker and Ester 1991; Jowell, Witherspoon, 
and Brook 1989). 

37. The wording in the ISSP study is alightly different from 


38. e T T T 
tudes toward government social tees and welfare pol 
icles, Bruszt and Simon (1991) find similar high levels of 

for government interventionism. 

39. From the battery of propositions posed in this survey 

democracy, this particular set focused most clearly 
institutional reform. 


e (aad ha competitive elections was 
developed with James uel Kat Ten eee Cha 


. The elgenvalue of the first factor is 1.77 and accounts 

% of the item variance. The elgenvalue of the second 
factor is .68. Cronbach’s alpha is .66. 
42. In 


Duch, and Tedin 1992). Here I separate out support for 
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silane fe ike E a en gd 
ted with the democratic values I employed elsewhere 
(Gibson and Duch 1992). The Pearson correlation coefficlent is 

.79. Moreover, in the analyses the results are 
essentially the same regardless of which of the two measures 
is employed. 

43. The d variable ts based on the factor scores 
from the factor analysis described earlier. High values repre- 
rO E ape tiniiare 

aae rply on the assum that respondents’ evalua- 
e future might highly conditioned by their 
ee t or that assesaments of the overall 
economy and thetr financial situation might be 
strongly correlated, one might expect a high degree of mul- 
ticollinearity among the economic variables in the model. But, 
this does not prove to be the case. The highest correlation 
among the economic independent variables is —.43 between 
assessments of next year’s overall economy and whether the 
respondent thought he or she would live better next year. 
Dropping this variable from the analysis has very Httle impact 
on coefficients and their standard errors. 
beeen suggests a very detailed set of 
hypothet inking the present socloeconomic situation to 

Triera ai adea brard manket roto. Untoraratcly 
the measures of socloeconomic status in the USSR survey are 
not precise enough to test these h eses. 

46. Finifter and Mickiewicz (1 report a similar finding 
and include “career advantages” as at least one explanation 
for this 

47. In Finifter and Mickiewicz 1992, app. B, this question is 
Hsted as Q22b. 

48. The notion that norms play an important role in eco- 
nomic behavior is addressed by (1989). 
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paradigm, two leading alternative approaches have been deterrence 


| ta a Within this 
realism. We test the relative explanatory power of these two theoretical 


theory and structural 
on the 


escalation of deterrence encounters among great powers from 1816 to 1984. We derive a set of 
hypotheses from each model, operationalize them for systematic empirical analysis, and test the 
hypotheses on 97 cases of great-power deterrence encounters by means of probit analysis. The results 


are that the 


derived from deterrence theory receive considerable support, whereas none of 


the hypotheses derived from structural realism are supported. 


n contem research on the causes of inter- 

national conflict, the realist paradigm has been 

the dominant theoretical a . Within this 
broad framework, however, scholars have developed 
at least two inent alternative models of the 
conditions under which conflict is likely to arise. The 
first approach, structural realism,’ focuses on the 
attributes of the international system while the sec- 
ond, deterrence theory, is largely dyadic and empha- 
sizes the resolve and relative military capabilities of 
adversarial states. While both theoretical es 
attempt to identify the conditions under w inter- 
national crises and wars are likely to arise, their 
critical difference lies in the variables they argue to be 
the most important in determining the decisions of 
state leaders. More specifically, the two models em- 
phasize variables from different levels of analysis. We 
shall test the relative explanatory power of variables 
from these two models in predicting the escalation of 
militarized disputes among great powers. 

Many scholars have empiri tested systemic 
theories of conflict behavior. (For a listing of relevant 
works, see Huth, Bennett, and Gelpi 1992, 479.) 
Taken as a whole, however, these studies have not 
identified a robust empirical relationship between 
system structure and international conflict. One 
sible reason for the lack of clear findings is that these 
studies have not properly specified the theoretical 
connection between system structure and the deci- 
sions of policymakers at the state level. In a previous 
paper, we specified that connection and found that 
system structure had a significant impact on great- 
power militarized dispute initiation (Huth, Bennett, 
and Gelpi 1992). 

In contrast to most quantitative research on system 
structure, a number of studies have lent 
support to the explanatory utility of deterrence theory 
(e.g., Bueno de M ta 1981a; Huth 1988; Mearshe- 
imer 1983; Wu 1990). One le reason is that 
deterrence theory has not as acutely from the 
problem of underspecification, since it is ‘focused at 
the decision-making level of analysis. However, one 


important shortcoming of these empirical studies is 
that they have not tested deterrence theory against 
structural realism, its prominent competitor. 

Drawing on our ious work (Huth, Bennett, 
and Gelpi 1992), we shall establish a clear | 
connection between structure and the deci- 
sions of state leaders. We shall test this model 
a simple deterrence model to see which one provides 
greater explanatory power. Our more complete 
model of system structure builds upon the work of 
Bueno de Mesquita (1978, 1981), who has argued that 
system structure relates to conflict escalation through 
its interaction with the risk propensities of decision 
makers. In contrast to our previous findings regard- 
ing dispute initiation, in this study we fin 
opposition to much of conventional wisdom but 
consistent with the argument we develop—that even 
when properly specified the structural realist model 
has no significant explanatory power with regard to 
the escalation of conflicts een great powers. 
Deterrence theory, on the other hand, provides sub- 
stantial insight. 

First, we define the concepts that are central to our 
theoretical models and formulate hypotheses derived 
from both structural realism and rational deterrence 
theory. Then we discuss the research design for 
testing the model and the operationalization of the 
variables and present the results of our empirical 
tests. Finally, we consider the theoretical and policy 
implications of our findings. 


DEFINITION OF CONCEPTS 


Structure of the International System 


A self-contained system can be thought of as a set of 
interacting and interdependent units. Both the order- 
ing of the units according to power resources and the 
density and arrangement of linkages among those 
units determine the structure of a system. This struc- 
ture, in turn, may give rise to conditions that result in 
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recurring patterns of unit behavior. The ad eee 
of this general definition has created some gree- 
ment among scholars concerning what specific fea- 
tures comprise the structure of the international sys- 
tem. We shall present the range of debate regarding 
this issue and test the empirical utility of various 
operational definitions of system structure. 

We have identified six differing conceptions of 
system structure in the literature. The narrowest 
conception of system structure is that of Kenneth 
Waltz (1979), who asserts that we should sagem 
between international Gape accordin s to the num- 
ber of great powers. In fact, he narrows his definition 
further to argue that the only important distinction is 
between systems with two great powers (bipolar) and 
those with four or more great powers (multipolar).? 
William Th n (1988), however, argues that the 
distribution of capabilities among great powers is 
important, in addition to their number. Furthermore, 
some scholars argue that alliance coalitions are also 
important in shaping structural incentives for conflict 
(e.g. Deutsch and Singer 1964). Additionally, if one 
accepts the distributional ee presented by Thomp- 
son as well as Deutsch and Singer’s assertion that 
alliance groups t important systemic actors, 
then the distribution of capabilities among alliance 
coalitions should also be a systemic variable. Finally, 
some scholars have argued that the degree of cross- 
cutting ties between alliance blocs should also be 
considered an of system structure (Bueno de 
Mesquita 1975; Deutsch and Singer 1964). 

Given our general definition of system structure, 
we see no logical reason to exclude any of these 
alternative components of system structure, and so 
we shall consider all of them. Furthermore, in the 
face of such disagreement it is important to test for 
the robustness of our results. 


System Uncertainty 
System uncertainty is as the confi- 
dence that decision makers have in their estimates of 
the expected outcome of an armed conflict resulting 
from characteristics of system structure. The level of 
system uncertainty refers to the amount of variance 
around a decision maker's estimate of an outcome— 
win, lose, or draw.° It follows that when system 
uncertainty is low, decision makers will be relatively 
sure about what the outcome of an armed confronta- 
tion will be. Conversely, when system uncertainty is 
high, decision makers will find the outcome more 
t to predict. System uncertainty is necessarily a 
variable, but some of the uncertainty that 
decision makers experience is a direct function of the 
structural attributes of the international system.* We 
shall develop the relationship between system struc- 
ture and system uncertainty in the next section. 


Risk Propensity 
Risk propensities reflect the fact that different indi- 
viduals may choose differently because of their atti- 
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tudes toward options with probabilistic outcomes.” 
For example, assume that there are two alternatives 
with the same expected value. A risk-a t actor 
will prefer the alternative with a high payoff but a low 
probability of receiving that payoff, whereas a risk- 
averse actor will prefer to receive a lower payoff with 
a higher level of certainty (Luce and 4957).° 

We believe that there are two important sources of 
risk attitudes: individual and situational. In the 
former, ty characteristics indi- 
viduals to take or avoid risks. In the latter, risk 
attitudes vary with the situational context in which 
decisions are made (see, Kahneman and Tversky 
1979; Quattrone and Tversky 1988). Specifically, 
when individuals frame their choice of options from 
the perspective of trying to avoid losses, they are 
likely to be risk-acceptant. Conversely, when the 
options are viewed as an opportunity to make gains, 
individuals will be risk-averse.” 


Deterrence 


We define deterrence as a “ that seeks to 
persuade an adversary, through the threat of naan 
retaliation, that the costs of military force 
outweigh the benefits” (Huth 1988, 15). In a situation 
of immediate deterrence, a challenger is actively con- 
sidering the use of military force, and the target 
counters with a threat of military retaliation. Deter- 
rence may be undertaken either in defense of a state’s 
own territory (direct immediate deterrence) or that of 
another country (extended immediate deterrence). 


THEORETICAL MODELS AND 
HYPOTHESES 


In our theoretical models of system structure and 
deterrence, we present in simplified form the ke 
variables to shape the decisions ofa chal: 
lenging state that is idering whether to escalate a 
dispute and risk an armed conflict. Each model 
assumes that states behave as unitary rational actors. 
That is, each argues that the leader in the challengin, 
state chooses between accepting the status quo and 
escalating a conflict based on the expected value of 
armed conflict versus the payoff expected from the 
status quo.® Once again, the im t difference 
between the ery es lies in variables they 
argue to be salient in leaders’ cost-benefit calcula- 
tions. 

Conflicts of interest between states rarely lead 
directly to war. More often, interstate disputes esca- 
late to the outbreak of war in two stages: the initiation 
of a militarized te and the escalation of that 

ispute into a war. Logically, both system structure 
and the deterrent policies of states should be relevant 
at each stage of this escalatory . We define 
militarized dispute initiation as the movement from 
peaceful competition between adversaries to an at- 
tempt by one state to overturn the status quo by 
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coupling demands with threats of force. If the chal- 
lenge is resisted and an international crisis emerges, 
then the analysis shifts to militarized dispute escala- 
tion. At this stage, decision makers must choose 
whether to stand and resort to the use of force to 
secure their interests or back down in order to avoid 
the costs of war. In previous works, we have ana- 

the first stage of this escalatory process (Huth, 

ett, and pi 1992; Huth and Russett 1993). 
Here, we shall focus on the second stage. 

The study of escalation can only follow the initia- 
tion of a militarized dispute. As a result, challenging 
states select themselves into our population of study, 
making it important to consider effects of this 
selection process on our theoretical and empirical 
analyses. Generally, we expect that relatively re- 
solved states will be selected into our population. 
Such resolved states will be more likely to escalate 
disputes regardless of the deterrent policies of its 
adversary or the effects of system uncertainty. The 


implications of this selection for our empirical 
analysis is that in both els, tive coefficients 
should be biased downward, while negative coeffi- 


cients should be biased upward (Achen 1986).? How- 
ever, as long as one does not try to generalize beyond 
the parti stage of the selection process under 
analysis, we it is misleading to speak of this 
effect as selection bias within our study. Our esti- 
mates do accurately reflect the influence of the differ- 
ent variables at this stage of the selection process. 


Structural Realist Hypotheses 


Wars are initiated by state leaders, so if system 
structure is to affect conflict behavior, it must do so 
through its effects on decision makers. Structure 
oe information to leaders about the expected 
outcome of an armed conflict. Some systemic condi- 
tions lead state leaders to be more confident in their 

ictions of conflict outcomes, whereas others 

them to be less confident. As a result, at the core 
of the structural realist perspective is the link be- 
tween decision makers’ uncertainty created by the 
structure of the system and decision makers’ willing- 
ness to engage in conflictual behavior. We assume 
that leaders do not have perfect theories explaining 
the conflict behavior of other states and that there- 
fore, decisions re the escalation of a conflict 
will always be made in the face of uncertainty. When 
leaders must make decisions in an uncertain environ- 
ment, their to take risks will necessarily 
shape their vior. In particular, the effects of 
system uncertainty will be mediated by decision 
makers’ risk-taking ities.” When system un- 
certainty is high, risk-acceptant decision makers will 
gamble by pursuing policies that run the risk of 
provoking armed Risk-averse decision mak- 
ers, however, will be cautious re the escala- 
tion of disputes when faced with high levels of 
uncertainty. Thus uncertainty should have opposite 
effects on a state’s escalatory behavior, depending 
upon the risk propensity of its leaders. 
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In order to move from this t to 
specific testable propositions about conflict behavior, 
we must apply this argument to each of the six 
conceptions of system structure identified earlier. 
First, we will address the conceptions of structure 
that focus on the number of actors in the international 
system, that is, Waltz’s division between bipolar and 
multipolar systems, the number of great powers, and 
the number of alliance coalitions. As the number of 
actors in the system increases, it becomes more 
difficult to the outcome of an armed conflict 
since state leaders must correctly predict the behavior 
of many independent actors. For example, the oppos- 
ing incentives arising from the problems of collective 
action and entrapment complicate decision makers’ 
ability reliably to predict which actors will support or 
oppose them (Christensen and Snyder 1990; Snyder 
1984; Waltz 1979). As a result, decision makers will be 
less confident in predicting international responses to 
their escalation of a confiict. Combining these vari- 
ables with the risk ities of national leaders, 
we develop the following three hypotheses: 


HyYPoTHEsis 1. In a multipolar system, a risk-acceptant 
decision maker will be more likely to escalate a militarized 
dispute than in a bipolar system. In contrast, in a 
multipolar system a risk-averse decision maker will be 
less likely to escalate a conflict than in a bipolar system.” 

HYPOTHESIS 2. As the number of great powers increases, 
risk-acceptant decision makers will be more likely to 

escalate a militarized dispute. In contrast, as the number 

of grent powers increases, risk-averse decision makers 
be less likely to escalate a conflict. 

Hyrotuesis 3. As the number of great-power alliance 
coalitions increases, risk decision makers will 
be more likely to escalate a militarized dispute. In 
contrast, as the number of great-power alliance coalitions 
increases, risk-averse decision makers will be less likety to 
escalate a conflict. 

Next, we consider the conceptions of Peas struc- 

ture that focus on the distribution of capabilities 

among individual great powers and among great- 
power alliance coalitions. As military capabilities be- 
come more evenly distributed, decision makers be- 
come less certain of their predictions regarding the 
outcome of an armed conflict because these outcomes 
are highly sensitive to errors in estimating the re- 
sponse of other actors. Given any number of great 
powers, an equal distribution of capabilities creates 
more uncertainty than does a skewed one. For exam- 
ple, if there are two actors, an even distribution 

(50-50) leaves greater uncertainty about the outcome 

of a conflict than does a more unequal (70-30) distri- 

bution. Similarly, if there are four actors, an equal 
division of capabilities (25-25-25-25) creates more 
uncertainty than a less even (55-15-15-15) division. 

In the latter case, one need only predict the actions of 

the dominant power in order to project the outcome 

of an armed confrontation. In the first case, however, 
ing the behavior of any of the great powers 
could have significant consequences. Combining this 
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argument with the intervening effects of risk propen- 
sity produces the reins hypotheses: 


Hypotuesis 4. As capabilities become more evenly distrib- 
uted amon, oa pla ee , risk-acceptant decision 
makers be more to escalate a militarized 


dispute. In contrast, as capabilities become more evenly 
distributed among the great powers, risk-averse decision 
makers will be less | to escalate a conflict. 


Hyrotuesis 5. As capabilities become more evenly distrib- 
uted among great-power alliance coalitions, risk-accep- 
tant decision makers will be more likely to escalate a 


militarized dispute. In contrast, as become 
more distributed among -power alliance coa- 
litions, risk-averse decision will be less likely to 
les oe 
riley ete consider the con on of system struc- 
ture that includes the extent of alliance ties crossing 


coalition boundaries. As the number of cross-cuttin 
ties in the system increases, it becomes more t 
to predict other states’ behavior. The more links a 

state has with an opposing alliance coali- 
tion, the lower the reliability of its support for mem- 
bers of its own coalition, because its security interests 
are divided between coalitions. Combining this vari- 
able with risk propensity produces our final structur- 
al-realist hypothesis: 


HYPOTHESIS 6. As the extent of cross-cutting ties between 
great-power alliance coalitions increases; risk 
decision makers will be more likely to escalate a milita- 
rized dispute. In contrast, as the extent of cross-cutting 
ties increases, risk-averse decision makers will be less 
likely to escalate a conflict. 
In previous work, we have found that system uncer- 
tainty does appear to affect the initiation of militarized 
tes in the manner discussed (Huth, Bennett, 
Gelpi 1992). We believe, however, that this effect 
will be attenuated with regard to the escalation of 
disputes to war. When decision makers are consider- 
ing the initiation of a militarized dispute, many states 
have not taken any public position with regard to the 
challenge that may be offered. Although 
eaders have some general idea of who is likely to 
align with whom, it remains relatively unclear 
whether states not directly involved in the challenge 
will take an active role in the dispute. Consequently, 
the level of system uncertainty is to be salient to 
national leaders in such situations. When deciding 
whether to escalate a dispute, however, decision mak- 
ers are generally able to gather a number of behavioral 
cues that reduce the influence of system uncertainty. 
Once a challenge has been issued, all great powers, 
including those not directly targeted, must choose 
some sort of response to this action, even if they 
choose to remain uninvolved. As a result, leaders of 
the challenging state will have a much clearer con- 
ception of who is likely to them in case of an 
armed conflict. States that to respond with any 
counterthreats may be disregarded. The challen 
can therefore focus its attention on the states 


have threatened to resist with force. Thus structural 
variables such as the number of great powers and the 
distribution of capabilities among them may be less 
relevant to state decisions once leaders are more 
certain of who is willing to use force to resolve a 
particular dispute. One implication of this argument 
is that although we previously found systemic factors 
to be an im t influence on dispute initiation, we 
should not be surprised to find the substantive and 
statistical impact of the systemic variables discussed 
in hypothesis 1-6 to be reduced in this study. 


Hypotheses from Rational Deterrence Theory 


Consistent with the realist framework, rational deter- 
rence thi also argues that the challenger weighs 
the costs and benefits of escalating the dispute to the 


t of armed conflict versus a the status 
guo (e g-, Bueno de Mesquita 198 1981, Hive 1961; 

and Smoke 1974; Jervis 1984; Powell 1990; 
Scheine 1960, 1966; Snyder 1961; Wagner 1982; Wu 
1990; Zagare 1987). In order for deterrence to suc- 
ceed, the challenger’s expected utility for acceptin, 
the status nits midst be preater than ats excecied 
utility for attempting to overturn the status quo 
through the use of force. This condition is commonly 
represented in the deterrence literature by the follow- 
ing relationship: 


Value of status quo > P (win) * value of victory 
+ [1 — P (win)] + value of defeat. 


Deterrence theory argues that the credibility of 
threats is the primary determinant of deterrence 
success or failure: the more credible the threat, the 
more likely deterrence will succeed. A credible threat 
implies that the deterring party has the military 
capabilities to impose high costs on a challenger and 
that the challenger es that the deterring party 
is willing to do so. Ee credibility is a function 
of two central variables: the balance of military capa- 
bilities between challenger and defender and the 
challenger and defender s level of resolve. The bal- 
ance of capabilities influences the challenger’s prob- 
ability of as well as the value it places on a 
victory or defeat on the battlefield. As the balance of 
military capabilities shifts toward the challenger, it 
becomes more likely that it will be able to prevail in 
an armed conflict. Additionally, under these circum- 
stances the costs of armed conflict decline, increasing 
the net utility of a victory on the battlefield. The 
challenger and defender’s resolve is a function of the 
value p. on victory, defeat, and the status quo. 
For example, as the rane. ios places a larger value 
on victory relative to the value of the status quo, it 
becomes more resolved to use force. 

Deterrence theory has been developed by many 
scholars over the past several decades. Each of these 
scholars emphasizes some of their own 

of direct or extended deterrent situations, but 
at the core of these alternative theory-building efforts 
is a common set of explanatory variables. While there 
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is value in developing more precise formulations of 
the deterrence model, our purpose here is to test the 
general explanatory power of the deterrence ap- 
proach relative to that of structural realism. Thus we 
restrict our attention to a set of core variables in a 
deterrence model. Drawing heavily on the deterrence 
literature, we have identified five common variables: 
(1) the balance of conventional military capabilities, 
(2) the defender’s possession of nuclear weapons, (3) 
challenger’s and defender’s interests at stake in the 
dispute, (4) challenger’s and defender’s involvement 
in other disputes, and (5) the past dispute behavior of 
challenger and defender. We now derive hypotheses 
regarding the effects of each of these variables by 
relating them to the challenger’s expected utility 
calculation whether to escalate a militarized dispute. 


Balance of Conventional Military Capabilities. The bal- 
ance of military forces between challenger and de- 
fender is one of the most basic components of the 
deterrence approach. Analysts may disagree about 
how to measure the balance or how strong the effects 
of the balance may be relative to other factors, but 
without the inclusion of the balance of capabilities, it 
is hard to conceive of a model as a “deterrence” 
model.“ As the conventional military capabilities of 
the challenger improve relative to those of the target, 
the costs of armed conflict decrease and the probabil- 
ity of victory increases. As a result, the challenger 
may attempt to exploit that military advantage either 
to coerce the defender into making concessions or to 
impose a change in policy through victory on the 
battlefield. These capabilities must take into account 
both the probable sup or opposition of other 
states involved in the dispute and those states’ dis- 
tance from the location of the dispute. 


HyrorHesis 7. The more the balance of military 

ities for the challenger, the higher the probability 

that it will escalate a militarized dispute against the 
defender. 


Defender’s Possession of Nuclear Weapons. The literature 
on the deterrent value of nuclear weapons is enor- 
mous and draws many nuanced distinctions between 
the effects of various nuclear environments and strat- 
egies (Glaser 1990). Perhaps the central assertion that 
can be drawn from this literature, however, is that 
the possession of a secure second-strike capability by 
the defender drives the value that the challenger 

laces on defeat down sharply, increasing the likeli- 

ood of deterrence success (e.g., Glaser 1990; Jervis 
1984; Zagare 1987). Additi , the use of nuclear 
weapons may also decrease the challenger’s likeli- 
hood of success on the battlefield, which also in- 
creases the prospects for deterrence success. 


HyrorHesrs 8. If the defender possesses a second-strike 
nuclear capability, the probability that the challenger will 
escalate a militarized dispute against the defender will 
decrease. 
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Interests at Stake for Challenger and Defender. As the 
interests at stake in a dispute increase for each of the 
two parties, the value that they place on PoE in 
an armed conflict increases as well. Additionally, as 
the challenger’s and defender’s interests at stake in 
the crisis increase, the relative value that the chal- 
lenger places on the status quo will decrease, while 
the defender’s utility for the status quo will increase 
(Betts 1987; George and Smoke 1974; Jervis 1984; 
Morgan 1990; Morrow 1989). Geographically proxi- 
mate states are of strategic value since they can act as 
defensive buffers against external security threats or 
can be used as bases from which to project military 
power for offensive purposes. Additionally, in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth, centuries, state elites 
often considered colonial territories to be of vital 
importance. Thus states will be more willing to use 
force in disputes concerned with these vital areas. 
The hypothesis regarding the challenger’s interests at 
stake, therefore, is as follows: 


HypotuHesis 9..When a militarized dispute involves the 
control of territory that the challenger considers to be part 
of its national or colonial territory or a state adjacent to 
that territory, the challenger will be more likely to 
escalate the dispute. 


A challenger will also be aware that this same logic 
dere to the behavior of the target state. As a result, 

e challenger will realize that the target is highly 
motivated to defend areas near its own vital interests. 
The hypothesis re the defender’s interests at 
stake, therefore: is as follows: 


Hypotuests 10. When a militarized dispute involves the 
control of territory that the target considers to be part of 
its national or colonial territory or a state adjacent to that 
territory, the challenger will be less likely to escalate the 
dispute. 


Past Behavior of Challenger and . In deterrence 
theory the bargaining reputation of states is of central 
concern. A state’s determination to stand firm in a 
crisis is a function both of contextual factors (e.g., the 
balance of forces) and the state’s independent will- 
ingness to use force if necessary. A state’s reputation 
for resolve captures this independent willingness to 
stand firm. fa state backs down during a crisis, it 
does so knowing that it is doing. damage to its 
bargaining reputation. Since states have no strategic 
incentive to back down in crises (i.e. there is no 
reason to “bluff” capitulation), backing down sends a 
reliable and revealing message that the state is, in 
fact, weakly resolved.’* As a result, state leaders 
should perceive the defeat of their adversary in a 
previous dispute as an indication of general weak- 
ness on their part (Nalebuff 1991; Powell 1990; Schell- 
ing 1966). Challengers should conclude that the time 
is now favorable for confronting their opponent and 
resolving any dispute to their advantage. The de- 
fender, of course, should draw similar inferences 
about the resolve of the challenger based on its 
previous dispute behavior. 
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HypoTHesis 11. If the defender backed down in a previous 
dispute, the likelihood that the challenger will escalate the 
current dispute will increase. 


Hyporuesis 12. If the challen, 
ous dispute, Te dead ea oe Jae get pe 
late the current dispute will decrease. 


Current Behavior of Challenger and 
Finally, one variable that we believe should be an 
important of any deterrence model is the current 
dispute involvement of the es. This variable has 
received little attention in the traditional deterrence 
literature—perhaps because it yields few policy im- 
plications for the behavior of the defender. Yet in- 
volvement in other conflicts clearly has a direct im- 
pact on the diplomatic and military resources that a 
state can direct to the dispute at hand. As a result, 
this variable should be as much of a basic component 
of a deterrence model as the other variables we have 
discussed. If a state’s diplomatic and military re- 
sources are committed to one dispute, then it is less 
likely that the state will be in a favorable position to 
il in additional disputes with other states. This 
ogic applies to both the challenger and the defender. 


Hyroruesis 13. Challenger involvement in a militarized 
dispute or war with a third state leads to a lower 
probability that the challenger will escalate a militarized 
dispute against the defender. 

HypoTuests 14. Defender involvement in a militarized 
dispute or war with a third state leads to a higher 
probability that the challenger will escalate a militarized 
dispute aguinst the defender. 


RESEARCH DESIGN AND 
MEASUREMENT OF VARIABLES 
Population of Cases 

We will test our hypotheses on the population of 
great-power extended and direct immediate deter- 


rence encounters from 1816 to 1984. Following Small 
and Singer (1982) and Levy (1983) we identify the 
great powers between 1816 and 1984 as follows: 


Great Britain 1816-1945 
France 1816-1940 
Russia/Soviet Union 1816-1984 
Austria-Hungary 1816-1918 
Prussia/Germany 1816-1945 
Italy 1860-1943 
United States 1899-1984 
Ja 1895-1945 

1950-1984 


A great-power deterrence encounter is defined by 
the explicit verbal threat of force or the movement 
and buildup of military forces in preparation for 
gered Gonttick DI a CA g great power and a 
counterthreat by the defen great power (Huth 
1988). A challenger initiates a ute by coupling a 


ee 
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demand with a threat of force, which is then resisted 
with a retaliatory threat by a great-power -Ina 
direct immediate deterrence case, the enger’s 
threat is targeted at the homeland of the great-power 
defender, whereas in extended immediate deterrence 
cases the initial threat of the challenger is aimed at a 
minor power. 15 The list of cases is presented in the 
Appendix." 


Measurement of Variables 


Dispute Escalation. We define dispute escalation as 
the failure of the deterrent policies of the great-power 
defender (Huth 1988). Deterrence may fail in one of 
two ways: the challenger may resort to the large-scale 
use of military force, or the defender may capitulate 
to the demands of the challenger regarding the cen- 
tral issues at stake in the dispute under the threat of 
armed conflict.” Deterrence success, on the other 
hand, is defined as the challenger’s failure to use 
force combined with its inability to coerce the de- 
fender to make concessions on the essential issues at 
stake in the dispute." The codings for the individual 
cases of deterrence success and failure are listed in 
the Appendix. 


System Uncertainty. As discussed earlier, we use six 
different indicators to operationalize system uncer- 
tainty: (1) bipolar versus multipolar systems, (2) the 

of great akasa (3) the diffusion of military 
capabilites amon nehe great powers, (4) the number 
of great-power ce clusters, (5) the diffusion of 
capabilities across clusters, (6) the level of alliance ties 
that cross cluster boundaries. We have coded each of 
these variables so that larger values correspond to 
higher levels of system uncertainty. We shall limit 
ourselves here to a relatively brief description of the 
coding procedures. (For a detailed discussion of each 
ofthe operational indicators, see Huth, Bennett, and 
Gelpi 1992.) 


1. Bipolarity versus multipolarity. This indicator is 
coded as a dummy variable. It is coded 1 when 
Waltz (1979) identifies the system as multipolar 
(1816-1945), and 0 when he argues that it is bipolar 
(1946-84). 

2. Number of great powers. The number of great pow- 
ers in the OE system is derived from the 


3. Dian bi 


ule 


capabilities across great powers. The mili- 
ilities of each state are measured by 
ing total manpower, military spending, and 


spen e ee e 
ties of the t powers during each 
ch there is a te (spending per soldier is 


re a very rough measure of the quality of the 
troops).1? We then use an index in order to mea- 

sure how concentrated these aggregate capabilities 
are among the great powers (Singer, Bremer, and 
Stuckey 1972). An index score of 11 1 reflects maxi- 

mum concentration of capabilities, while 0 reflects 
an even distribution. We then convert the concen- 
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tration of capabilities into the diffusion of capabil- 
ities by setting diffusion equal to 1 minus the 
concentration index, so that a higher value corre- 
sponds to greater system uncertainty. 

- Number of great-power alliance clusters. Drawing on 
Bueno de Mesquita (1975), we use tau, (an ordinal 
measure of association varying from —1, indicat- 
ing an opposite pattern, to 1, indicating complete 
similarity) to measure the similarity of alliance 
commitments between the great powers. These 
tau, “similarity scores” are taken to reflect the 
level of shared interests between states. We then 
use typal analysis (McQuitty 1957) to group states 
into clusters based on this alliance similarity. As a 
result, alliance clusters are characterized by states 
sharing relatively high tau, similarity scores with 
one another. That is, they tend to share alliance 
ties with one another and/or with common third 
states. 

. Diffusion of capabilities across clusters. We also utilize 
the converted concentration index in order to 
determine the diffusion of capabilities among alli- 
ance clusters. Since it is not certain that an ally will 
come to the aid of one of its partners in a crisis, we 
discount the aggregate capabilities of a cluster by 
the level of alliance-similarity scores within that 
cluster, which we take to reflect shared interests. 
As a result, each cluster’s capabilities are dis- 
counted by the level of alliance tightness among its 
members. The tightness of a cluster is defined as 
the average of the similarity scores of each pair of 
its members (Bueno de Mesquita 1975). 

6. Cross-cutting alliance ties between clusters. Our mea- 
sure of cross-cutting alHance ties is calculated as 
the average of all intercluster alliance-pattern sim- 
ilarity scores. However, this variable ranges from 
-1 to 1, making its interpretation in interaction 
with risk propensity difficult to sort out. As a 
result, we add a constant of 1 to simplify the 
interpretation of this variable. . 


In testing for the robustness of our results concern- 
ing system uncertainty, we shall include these vari- 
ous measures in differing combinations with one 
another. In order to test a comprehensive model of 
system uncertainty that includes the broadest range 
of indicators, high levels of multicolinearity forced us 
to combine indicators two through six into a compos- 
ite measure of system uncertainty through the use of 
factor analysis. The use of factor analysis is quite 
appropriate in this case because our separate indica- 
tors are all measuring some aspect of a single con- 
cept—system uncertainty. System uncertainty factor 
1 (system size) is composed primarily of the number 
of major powers in the system, the number of alliance 
clusters, and the average level of alliance similarity 
across these clusters. System uncertainty factor 2 
(capability diffusion), on the other hand, is composed 
almost exclusively of the concentration of capabilities 
across great powers and alliance clusters. 
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Risk . Our measure of risk ity in- 
cludes both individual and T DE 
We identify three sources of risk acceptance, and if 
any two are present, we code the decision makers in 
that state as risk t. Because of the limited 
data available for coding this variable, we believe that 
it would be a mistake either to code the variable on 
the basis of a single indicator or require that all three 
indicators converge. 

Our three indicators of risk propensity are indirect 
in the sense that they focus empirically on states’ 
relative capabilities, alliance behavior, and domestic 
unrest. This may raise some concerns because we 
move from such broad measures to the attitudes of 
individual decision makers (Levy 1992). It is impor- 
tant to remember, however, that we are working with 
the realist assumption that states behave as unitary 
rational actors. Consequently, we do not face the 
problem of aggregating the differing risk propensities 
of various decision makers within a state. Without 
doubt, this unitary actor receives advice from many 
sources. However, we assume that the final decision 
regarding conflict escalation is the responsibility of a 
single dominant leader. Additionally, we assume that 
this decision maker's risk propensity is shaped by his 
or her role as a domestic political leader seeking to 
maintain a hold on office and as the decision maker 
ultimately responsible for his or her country’s na- 
tional security. As a result, our indicators of risk 
propensity attempt to tap a state’s external security 
environment and the leader’s level of domestic polit- 
ical support. 

We realize fully that these indicators are crude and 
indirect at best. Nonetheless, similar measures have 
been used successfully in empirical research in inter- 
national politics. Bueno de Mesquita (1981a, 1985, 
1992), for example, has effectively used his indicator 
in several different works. Indicators derived from 

theory have been fruitfully applied, as well 
(Farnham 1992; McDermott 1992; McInerney 1992). 
Finally, we have successfully used our indicator of 
risk propensities in previous work on great-power 
conflict initiation (Huth, Bennett, and Gelpi 1992). 

The first aspect of risk propensity that we identify 
is Bueno de Mesquita’s (1981) measure of individual 
risk pro ty, which is calculated using a state’s 
Seeley ee Ags ects fae © a 
expected utility against fewer great powers than have 
positive utility against it, it is coded as 1 (risk- 
acceptant) and 0 otherwise." Our second and third 
risk factors emerge from prospect theory, which 
argues that decision makers who perceive themselves 
to be in the domain of losses are likely to be risk- 

cceptant (Kahneman and Tversky 1979; Quattrone 
and Tversky 1988). We e that decision makers 
will perceive themselves to be in the domain of losses 
or based on two variables—the relative indus- 
tary position of their country compared to 
the defender and the domestic political conditions 
within their country. The four indicators we use to 
capture these two variables are as follows: 
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la. Relative industrial h. An index of production 
incorporating industries that provide a critical 
base for military capabilities has been constructed 
for each great power.” We calculated three-year 
moving averages, and if the challenger’s moving- 
average growth rate is lower than the defenders, 
then a value of 1 is coded, and 0 otherwise. 
1b. Relative military growth. Three-year moving aver- 
ages have been calculated for the annual growth 
of manpower, military spending, and spending 
soldier. If the challenger’s aoyo avere 
gure is lower than the defender’s, a value of 1 is 
coded, and 0 otherwise. 
2a. Economic . Our measure of economic 
growth compares the challenger’s current growth 
rate with a three-year moving average. If the 
current year’s rate is 50% or more below the 
moving average, then a value of 1 was coded, 
and 0 otherwise. 
2b. Strike activity. The challenger’s current number of 
strikes and labor days lost are com to a 
three-year moving average. If either the number 
of strikes or the labor days lost due to strikes in 
the current year is 50% higher than the moving 
average, then a 1 is coded, and 0 otherwise. 


Once again, in order to be coded as risk-acceptant, 
a challenger must meet any two of three conditions: 
(1) a low expected utility for conflict, (2) poor military 
or industrial growth relative to the defender, and (3) 
low levels of economic growth or high levels of strike 
activity relative to its own recent levels. We interact 
this indicator of risk propensity with each of the 
various indicators of system structure. The coeffi- 
cients on the system uncertainty measures alone 
represent the of the system on risk-averse 
actors, while the coefficients on the system uncer- 
tainty measures interacted with risk propensity T 
resent the additional effects of the system on - 
acceptant states. So as not to constrain all actors in 
the system to have an equal probability of conflict 
initiation at the lowest level of system uncertainty, 
we also include risk ty by itself. Our expec- 
tation would be that this variable will have a positive 
coefficient. 


able is a ratio com g the capabilities of the chal- 
lenger(s) to the total capabilities of the challenger(s) 
and defender(s), as identified in the A dix. Indi- 
vidual states’ ca ities are m as discussed 
previously, with the addition that they are dis- 
counted for the distance either to the point of dispute 
or to the territory of the nearest opposing great 
power, whichever distance is shorter. The effect of 
distance on states’ ability to project military power is 
calculated as described by Bueno de Mesquita (1981a). 


Defender Possession of Second Strike Nuclear Capability. 
This variable is coded 1 if the defender possesses the 
capability to deliver nuclear weapons onto the popu- 
lation of the challenger following the absorption of a 
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nuclear first strike, and 0 otherwise (Arkin and Field- 
house 1985; Betts 1987). 


Interests at Stake for Challenger and Defender. For the 
defender, this variable is given a value of 1 if the 
issues at stake in the dispute centered on the control 
or acquisition of territory adjacent to, or part of, the 
homeland or colonial empire of the defender. Simi- 
larly, for the challenger, we code 1 if the issues at 
stake in the dispute centered on the control or acqui- 
sition of territory adjacent to, or part of, the home- 
land or colonial empire of the challenger (see Huth, 
Bennett, and Gelpi 1992). 


Past Behavior of Challenger and . The coding 

cedure for this variable is identical for challenger 
and defender. In each case, this variable is coded 1 if 
the state suffered a diplomatic put-down in a dispute 
with the same opponent within the past 10 years (see 
Huth 1988). 


Current Dispute Involvement of Challenger and Defender. 
Once again, the coding ure for this variable is 
identical for challenger and defender. In each case, 
this variable was coded 1 if the state was either 
involved in at least one other militarized dispute 
within the past six months, or a war with a third 
party during the current or previous year.” The 
Correlates of War data sets on international and 
extrasystemic wars and militarized disputes were 
used to identify involvement in disputes and wars. 


DATA ANALYSIS 


In order to determine the robustness of our results, 
we present equations which use five differing opera- 
tionalizations of system uncertainty, ranging from 
the narrowest definition of this concept to the most 
comprehensive. The first equation follows Waltz’s 
conception of system structure; the second focuses on 
the number of great powers; the third adds the 
distribution of capabilities among great powers; the 
fourth shifts its focus to alliance clusters and includes 
both the number of clusters and the distribution of 
capabilities among them; and the fifth is a composite 
of all of these indicators combined in our two factor 
scores, namely, system size and capability diffusion.” 
In each equation, however, our measurement of the 
deterrence model remained constant. The results of 
the probit analysis are presented in Table 1.” 

e general conclusion that we draw from the 
results is that rational deterrence theory provides a 
much more ‘compelling explanation of great-power 
escalatory behavior than does structural realism. 
None of the variables from any of the different 
specifications of the structural realist model are sta- 
tistically significant in the ed direction. In con- 
trast, seven of the eight estimated coefficients from 
the deterrence model are in the expected direction in 
every equation and are statistically significant. 

Across the various specifications of the equation, 
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Probit Estimates of Effects on Deterrence Outcome across Various Models 


VARIABLES 
Constant 


Structural realism 
Multtpolar 
Multipolar x rsk-acceptant 
Number of GPs 
Number of GPs x risk 
oxen lity diffusion over 


` Cap. diff. over GPs x risk 


MODELI 
—.73 (1.07) 


1.38 (.74)* 


1.59 (.89)"* 


MODEL 2 
—.96 (1.24) 


MODEL 3 
35 (3.15) 


2.81 (1.23) 


ME an 


MODEL 4 
—.59 (2.32) 


1.50 (3.27) 


1.53 (.90)** 
—1.77 (.61)**# 
—1.22 (45) 
0.93 (.41)*** 
1.14 (44+ 
—.81 (.56)* 
99 (.41)*** 
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MODEL 5 
—.74 (1.37) 
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the predictive power of the probit model remains 
quite constant, with approximately 74% of the cases 
correctly . For example, model 5 correctly 
predicts 40 out of 52 deterrence successes, and 34 out 
of 45 deterrence failures. These predictions yield an 
overall success rate of 76%. 

If we look at the results in Table 1 concerning the 
five differing specifications of system structure, hy- 
potheses 1-6 would have predicted negative coeffi- 
cients on the system uncertainty factors alone and 
positive coefficients of greater absolute value on the 
system uncertainty factors interacted with risk pro- 
pensity. Neither of these patterns . Gener- 
ally, variables measuring the number of actors (states 
or alliance coalitions) in the system are insignificant 
for risk-averse decision makers and are in the wrong 
direction for risk-a t decision makers. Vari- 
ables measuring the diffusion of capabilites among 
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—.05 (.41) 





great power actors are generally in the 
teal sgrcance* Fin ch substantive or statis- 


, the risk ty vari- 
caster is pee erally not statistically significant, 
ees it has the segs positive cient. These 


weak results eae systemic variables are consistent 
with our earlier argument that the uncertainty cre- 
ated by the international system may have a limited 
impact on joa paa militarized dispute escalation 
since other great pow oer da. to the initiation 
of a dispute will reduce the ger’s uncertainty 
about the identity of its allies and adversaries. 

We now turn to the findings concerning the vari- 
ables in the rational deterrence model. Since the 
marginal effects of these variables differ little across 
the various equations, we draw our examples of the 
marginal effects from model 5, the most comprehen- 
sive specification of system uncertainty. First, the 
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Marginal Impact of Variables from the Deterrence 
Model on the Probability of Dispute Escalation 


CHANGE IN 
PROBABILITY OF 
CHANGE IN VALUES OF DISPUTE 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLE ESCALATION (%) 


Capability? (no to yes) 
Interests at stake 
Are the defender’s proximate 
territorial Interests at stake? 
(no to yes) 
Are the challenger’s proximate 
territorial Interests at stake? 
(no to yes) 
Previous dispute behavior 
Did the defender capitulate In 


Was the defender Invotved in 
another milttartzed dispute 
or war? (no to yes) 


Note: The changes in the 


converted mto the percentage change in the probability of a deterrence 
success. 





conventional balance of forces has a significant effect 
on dispute escalation, and nuclear weapons have an 
even stronger impact. As Table 2 illustrates, a change 
in the conventional balance from a three-to-one de- 
fender advantage to a three-to-one challenger advan- 
tage increases t e probability of escalation by ap approx- 
imately 33%.7 In all five equations, the defender’s 

ion of a second-strike capability has a power- 
fal deterrent effect on the escalatory behavior of the 
challenger, and in all five of the equations this effect 
is statistically si t. As a result, we are able to 
distinguish between the deterrent effects of bipolarity 
and nuclear weapons during the postwar period, and 
our results suggest that nuclear weapons have had a 


much greater impact. The defender’s on of a 
secure second-strike reduces the Wcltecd resale: 
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tion by 51%. This percentage change represents by 
far the single largest marginal effect in the entire 
agin The defender’s possession of a second- 

BH Opay does not by itself ensure deterrence 
success, but it makes a very large contribution toward 
this outcome. 

These results contrast with our previous finding 
that aed weapons do not deter the initiation of 

t-power militarized disputes (Huth, Bennett, and 
Gelpi 1992). We believe that these differing findings 
reflect the fact that challengers may be more uncer- 
tain about whether a nuclear defender will respond to 
their initiatives. As a result, they may begin a dispute 
in order to probe the resolve of the nuclear target, 
knowing that they can back away from escalation 
rather than risk nuclear conflict if the defender dem- 
onstrates sufficient resolve. 

The interests at stake for both challenger and 
defender are statis significant and in their ex- 
pected directions. If a dispute centers on the control 
or acquisition of territory that is a part of or bordering 
on the homeland or colonial empire of the defender, 
the likelihood of challenger escalation is reduced by 
41% (Table 2). At the same time, if the dispute centers 
on territorial issues proximate to the challenger, the 
likelihood of escalation increases by 35%. These find- 
ings confirm our expectation that dispute escalation is 
not solely a function of conventional or nuclear 
capabilities. Intrinsic interests at stake also play a role 
in determining the outcome of a dispute (e.g., George 
and Smoke foe thet ike 1984). 

Pia capitulation by either 

oa or R der appears to be a sign of 
pener weakness on their part. If the defender was 
to back down in a previous te with the 
challenger, the likelihood that the enger will 
escalate the current dispute increases by almost 38% 
(Table 2). Similarly, if the meanest forced the chal- 
lenger to capitulate in a previous te, then the 
ood that the challenger will te the current 
dispute decreases by 27% Th The statistical significance 
of this result, however, is somewhat (p < 
-11). We believe that this weaker result is due to 
selection effects which attenuate this coefficient, since 
some other factors must hdve induced a Previonaly 
irresolute challenger to initiate the current 

Our general findings concerning previous 
behavior pie Ya those who emphasize the impor- 
tance of developing a reputation for toughness with a 
particular adversary in order to deterrent 
threats against them effective in future encounters 
(e.g., Schelling 1966). We must emphasize, however, 
that this t does not ly that the outcome of 
previous tes with thie parties has strong rep- 
utational (see also Hopt iS 1990; Huth 1988; 
Snyder and Di 1977). 

Finally, as h esized, we find that the defend- 
er's current involvement in other disputes has a 
positive and significant effect on the ood of 
escalation. This finding su, that the challenger 
views the defender’s preoccupation with other con- 
flicts as a favorable opportunity for achieving its 


ute 
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goals. If the defender is involved in another conflict, 
the probability of the challenger escalating its dispute 
with the target increases by 32% (Table 2). The effect 
of the. challenger’s other te involvement, how- 
ever, is not statis or substantively oe 
One possible explanation of this result is that chal- 
lengers who initiate a -dispute against the target 
despite involvement in other conflicts must be highly 
resolved to , or they would not have con- 
fronted the target to begin with. Consequently, one 
might expect to find that other dispute involvement 
affects the challenger’s likelihood of initiating a dis- 
pute but not their likelihood of escalating one. This 
explanation is consistent with our previous finding 
that the challenger’s other dispute involvement leads 
to a lower likelihood of dispute initiation (Huth, 
Bennett, and Gelpi 1992). 


CONCLUSION 


Our central conclusion is that rational deterrence 
theory provides a much more compelling explanation 
of great-power decisions to escalate militarized dis- 
putes than does structural realism. None of the 
variables from any of the specifications of the struc- 
sural reakietanodel were statistically significant in the 
h esized direction. Structural theories may pro- 
vide some t into the initiation of great- 
disputes (Huth, Bennett, and Gelpi 1992), but do 
not explain decisions by state leaders to escalate such 
disputes. In line with the converging body of evi- 
dence in su of rational deterrence theory, we 
find that the variables specified in this model have a 
consistently significant effect on great-power dispute 
escalation. 

Our results do not offer any support to the logic 
underlying the Waltzian argument that uncertainty in 
the international system leads to more conflict (Waltz 
1979). As a result, we believe that arguments that 
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draw on Waltz to conclude that emerging multipolar- 
ity in Europe represents a significant threat to peace 
(e.g., Mearsheimer 1990) are overstated. Our previ- 
ous results suggest that an increase in system uncer- 
should not generally lead to an increased 
ence of dispute initiation in the international 
system. Multipolarity would increase the frequen 
of dispute initiation only if risk-acceptant state lead- 
ers greatly outnumber risk-averse leaders. Addition- 
ally, in this study we find no evidence that multipo- 
larity will lead to an increased incidence of escalation 
of those disputes regardless of the risk propensities of 
decision makers. 

The prospects for peace in -Cold War Europe, 
and other areas of the globe where great-power 
interests may conflict, may depend more importantly 
on the maintenance of credible deterrent policies. The 
post-Cold War environment has encouraged many 
policy makers to press for far-reaching reductions in 
nuclear arsenals. However, our findings suggest that 
the possession of a second-strike capability has an 
important deterrent effect. Consequently, great pow- 
ers such as the United States should not allow their 
pursuit of the peace dividend to undermine the 
potency of their nuclear deterrent. 


APPENDIX 


Table A-1 (on page 620) lists the population of ex- 
tended and direct-immediate-deterrence encounters 
among great between 1816 and 1984. a 
we identified 97 cases. For each case, we list the 
power challenger and defender states, as well as 
min: pineal ONNA targets when appropriate. In addition, 
de our on the dependent variable— 
success oF e o eterrence. The operational cri- 
teria for selecting the cases and the coding of the 
dependent variable have been presented. 
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TABLE A-1 
Deterrence Encounters among Great Powers, 1816-1984 


à DETERRENCE 
-MINOR-POWER SUCCESS OR 
F. 


o F 
S 
8 
'F 
F 
8 
F 
8 
-F 
8 
8 
8 
8 
F 
F 
F 
F 
S. 
8 
F 
F 
F 
S 
8 
8s 
F 
F 
8 
F 
s 
F 
F 
F 
F 
S 
F 
8 
F 
S 
F 
F 
F 
8 
F 
S 
F 
F 
S 
S 
F 
8 
F 
S 
F 
F 
S 
F 
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TABLE A-I 


Deterrence Encounters among Great Powers, 1816-1984 — (Continued) 





GREAT-POWER 
DEFENDERS 


France, USSR 
USSR 
UK, France 


i 


coccccece 
£ Supppppg 


F 
F 
F 
S 
F 
F 
S 
S 
8 
8 
& 
F 
S 
8 
S 
F 
S 
S 
S 
S 
8 
S 
F 
8 
F 
S 
8 
F 
8 
S 
S 
S 
S 
F 
3 
8 
S 
S 
S 
S 





Source. For a Hst of sources used to identify these cases see Huth, Bennett, and Gelpl 1992. 
“Austria-Hungary. 
43 = deterrence success; F = deterrence failure. 





tainty and the Hkelfhood of war. We restrict our attention to 
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1. Structural realism as a theoretical framework encom- 
pasees at least three lines of argument: (1) the impact of 
the dilemma, (2) the importance that states place on 
relative gains, and (3) the relationship between system uncer- 


the third of these but use the general label of structural 
- realism for ease of presentation. 
2. Waltz argues that a tripolar system is 


unsta- 

ble because two will align with one and 
eliminate the power (1979, 163) 

3. Our use of the term different from uncer- 


tainty in decision theory (Luce and Raiffa 1957), where uncer- 
tainty refers to a situation in which the distribution 
over different outcomes of a choice is unknown. Sysiem 
uncertainty here refers to the riskiness of escala! a conflict 

of a dectslon maker's estimated of 
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5. In our statistical analysis, we control for the effects of 
the expected value of each decision alternative, which enables 
us to estimate the independent effects of risk propensity 
interacted with systemic uncertainty. 

6. Risk propensity also affects how individuals choose 
between options that have different expected values in a 
similar manner. For greater detail, see Huth, Bennett, and 
Gelpi 1992. 

7. We assume that value of the status quo is certain 
because the psychological conception of risk propensity we 
have presented requires that decision makers know with 
certainty whether they are in the domain of gains or losses. 

8. In applying the structural realist model, however, we 
supplement this ratlonal-choice approach with insights from 


SUS Ray aera rere ns ee cen eee 


ae ` Fearon (1990) argues that these selection effects should 
lead us to expect that the signs on the coefficients will be 
reversed, However, following Achen (1986), we beHeve that 
the only general conclusion that can be reached is that 
positive (negative) coefficients will be driven downward (up- 
ward). As a result, it is possible but not necessary that signs 
will be reversed. 

10. We draw on Bueno de Mesquita (1978), who identifies 
but does not test the links between systemic uncertainty, risk 


i gaa and conflict behavior. 
11. By interacting risk propensity with system uncertainty, 


we reconcile the of Waltz (1979) and 

ane e edie ce beeolan ae alii alae ore 
the relative merits of bipolar and 

tems. in order to be logically consistent, Walz must imply 

assume risk-acceptant states in his work, whereas Deu 


and must assume the te (Bueno de Mesquita 
1978). Thus Waltz’s contention multipolarity increases 
the likelihood of conflict is logically correct only with to 


dsk-acceptant decision makers. Similarly, Deutsch Sing- 
er's argument that m is less conflict-prone is sus- 
tainable only with -averse decision makers. 

12. Tae tne SE ectivarivcho have dlacusead ths importance 
of the balance of military forces is much too long to cite fully 
here, but a few examples are Bueno de ta 1981, Huth 
1988, Mearsheimer 1983, Powell 1990, and Wu 1990. 


13. Consistent with the logic of our hypotheses concerning 
the defender’s of a second-strike i ep 
would test the g hypotheses regarding challeng- 
er's possession of nuclear wea : 1) In a situation of mutual 
assured destruction, the s nuclear cy is of 
no coercive value because such coercive threats lack 


sufficient credibility in the face of a retahatory threat. Hence a 

would not be more likely to escalate a dispute in 
such a situation. 2) In the absence of a situation of mutual 
assured destruction, the challenger’s nuclear forces would be 
of coercive value, and thus the challenger would be more 
Hkely to escalate. Unfortunately, our population of cases does 
not allow us to test these hypotheses along with hypothesis 8. 
High levels of colinearity between the defenders possession 
of a second-strike capability and a situation of mutual assured 
destruction prevents us from obtaining reliable separate coef- 
ficients for these variables. In addition, our data set contains 
only three cases of the challenger’s possessing nuclear weap- 
ons while the defender does not (see ). 

14. The hypothesis that decision makers will become more 
resolved a capitulation in order to recoup reputa- 
tional losses cannot be incorporated mto a rational framework 
in which preferences are fixed because decision makers were 
aware of Me repetatlanal costs Wher they chose to capiulate 

15. We required that a deterrence encounter had to last at 
least one week with a militarized response by both sides in 
order to minimize the chance of minor border 
incidents as well as cases in which great powers did not even 
consider escalation because the issues at stake were of limited 
poHtical or strategic importance (e.g., fishing-boat incidents 
and airspace violations). 

16. The cases listed in the A: draw in part on our 
previous work (Huth, Bennett, and Gelpi 1992). However, 
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this data set includes a broader population of disputes since 
we no longer restnct our attention to great-power rival dyads. 
17. The reason we do not simply code the dependent 


cess, see Lebow and Stein 1990. Far a detailed discussion of 
the logic underlying the coding procedure which we use, see 
Huth and Ruseett 1990. 

19. The demographic and industrial capebilities of states 
are not included in our measure because previous work finds 
that decisions to go to war are based generally an calculations 
of whether victory can be attained in a quick armed conflict 
(e.g., Anderson and McKeown 1987; Huth 1988; Mearahelmer 
1983). 

20. The bivariate correlations among components 2-6 are 


Factor analysis was performed using oblimin rotation in 
order to allow for correlation between the factors. Correlation 
between factors is .04. The factor loadings on factors 1 and 2, 
respectively, ad Sateen T 004; number of 
clusters .867, — .036; average tightness across clusters .842, 
—.127; diffusion of power across great powers .284, .751; and 
rich Mating e cage -773. For a discussion of 

es, see Kim and Mueller 1978. Hence- 
Gath aca anata tale ieee 


uncertainty 
1 (system size) and system uncertainty 2 (capability diffusion), 
respectively. 


21. We recognize that Bueno de Mesquita (1985) has re- 
fined this measure. However, his new risk indi 


cator is continuous, and its use here would the inter- 
pretation of our results the interaction of risk and 
system uncertainty quite difficult. 


22. This index includes iron and steel production and 
energy consumption for all years. Oil uction is added in 
1900, and aluminum production is in 1930. 

23. We code this variable as a dummy instead of using the 
actual number of disputes because we almost never observe 
involvement in more than one other dispute in our data set. 

, we are unable to draw reliable conctusions 
the effects of additional disputes. 

24. One equation we were unable to estimate because of 
multicolinearity included the number of alliance clusters, the 
ee and the level of Hes 
across cluster boundaries. 

25. AupdHary regressions show in each specification that 
miulticolinearity among the independent variables is not a 


26. Some readers may be concerned that our estimates 
the effects of uncertainty in interaction 
with risk propensity might be damaged by the fact that our 
measure of risk acceptance may be correlated with 
or diversionary incentives for conflict. However, additonal 
probit in which we controlled for the independent 
effects of these factors indicated that thetr inclusion in the 
analysis did not change our estimates of the other varlables. 
27. Additionally, we beleve that selection effects may 
explain the differences between our results and those of Leng 
(1983). He finds that in repeated confrontations, states that 
have lost a previous encounter with their adversary tend to 
resort to more coercive bargaining strategies in the following 
dispute. 8 study selected only cases of at least three 
repeated co. tations between the same adversaries. As a 
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result, Leng excludes cases in which a challenger, after having 
been defeated ance or twice, fails to initiate a third dispute. It 


tha s focused 
ima t Leng’s analysis on a set of particu- 
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democracies have rarely clashed with one another in violent conflict. We first show that 


Dee or el as et 


democracy, as well as other factors, accounts for the relative lack of conflict. Then we 
examine two explanatory models. The normative model suggests that democracies do not fight each 
other because norms of compromise and cooperation prevent their conflicts of interest from escalating 
into violent clashes. The structural model asserts that complex political mobilization processes impose 
institutional constraints on the leaders of two democracies confronting each other to make violent 
conflict unfeasible. Using different data sets of international conflict and a multiplicity of indicators, 
we find that (1) democracy, in and of itself, has a consistent and robust negative effect on the likelihood 
of conflict or escalation in a dyad; (2) both the normative and structural models are supported by the 
data; and (3) support for the normative model is more robust and consistent. 


ecognition of the democratic-peace result is prob- 

ably one of the most t nontrivial 

products of the scientific study of world poli- 
tics. ee ee ee 
insights into the workings of the international politi- 
cal world in modern times (Levy 1988; Ray 1992, 
chap. 6; Russett 1990, chap. 5). This result consists of 
two parts of equal importance: (1) democratic states 
are in about as conflict- and war-prone as 
nondemocracies; and (2) over the last two centuries, 
democracies have rarely clashed with one another in 
violent or poten ee conflict and (by some 
reasonable criteria) have virtually never fought one 
another in a full-scale international war. 

Beyond the extraordinary convergence of research 
results that confirm that “democracies rarely fight 
each other” (see Maoz and Abdolali 1989 and Russett 
1993 for reviews), there is, more importantly, sig- 
nificant evidence that this finding is causally mean- 
ingful. There is something in the internal makeup 
of democratic states that prevents them from fight- 
ing one another despite the fact that they are not less 
conflict-prone than nondemocracies. Attempts to at- 
tribute this result to factors other than the democratic 
system of the states revealed that the relationship 
between democracy and peace is probably not a 
spurious one (Bremer 1992; Maoz and Russett 1992). 
Disputes between democracies are far less likely than 

when compared with disputes between 


rapidly growing, noncontiguous, and allied 


The robustness of this result and its theoretical and 
practical significance call for a deeper into the 
causes of democratic peace. Soita a better 
of the causal mechanism 

explaining simultaneously both the democratic-peace 
phenomenon and the lack of difference between 
democracies and nondemocracies in terms of their 
overall conflict proneness. This study continues and 


understanding is 


extends a number of inquiries on democratic peace by 
addressing the following questions: (1) Does the 
degree of democratization of a dyad, in addition to 
the effort of other factors, reduce its likelihood to 
engage in conflict? (2) What specific factors in the 
politics and norms of democratic societies prevent 
them from fighting one another? (3) Why is it that the 
same factors that prevent democracies from fighting 
one another fail to reduce the general rate of conflict 
involvement of democratic states? 

We shall outline two principal explanations that 
have been invoked to account for the democratic- 
peace phenomenon, derive the logical and empirical 
implications of each of these explanations, and test 
the deduced propositions on the contemporary inter- 


national system. 


THEORETICAL CONSIDERATIONS 


The empirical findings on the democratic-peace prop- 
osition present us with a seeming paradox, because 
there appears to be a contradiction between its two 
parts. This requires that any explanation of the dem- 
ocratic-peace phenomenon. must simultaneously ac- 
count for two observations that connect democratic 
political systems to international conflict. Any expla- 
nation that accounts for only one observation is 
incomplete and hence cannot be acceptable theoreti- 
cally. 

We will examine herein only two of the many 
possible explanations of these two observations. We 
regard these as the most general and potentially 
powerful explanations of the democratic-peace result. 
We label these two explanations as the normative and 
structural models of democratic peace. 
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The Normative Model 


Elements of this model can be traced back to political 
thinkers such as Immanuel Kant and Woodrow Wil- 
son; it is also ted by such modern scholars as 
Doyle (1986). It is based on two basic assumptions. 


NORMATIVE ASSUMPTION 1. States, to the extent possi- 


Assumption 1 suggests that different norms of do- 
mestic political conduct will be in terms of 
different patterns of international behavior. Demo- 
cratic regimes are based on political norms that em- 
phasize regulated politi competition through 
peaceful means. Winning does not require elimina- 
tion of the opponent, and losing does not prohibit the 
loser from trying again. Political conflicts in democ- 
racies are resolved through compromise rather than 
through elimination of opponents. This norm allows 
for an atmosphere of “live and let live” that results in 
a fundamental sense of stability at the personal, 
communal, and national level. We term these demo- 


litical competition in nondemocratic 
regimes is to be more zero-sum in terms of the 
conception of the parties and in its consequences. 
The winner may take all, denying the loser the power 
or departs to rise again. Political conflicts in 
nondemocratic regimes are more likely to be con- 
ducted and resolved through violence and coercion. 
This norm creates an atmosphere of mistrust and fear 
within and outside the government. Stability may be 
maintained only in the absence of an overt and 
effective political opposition. This is the essence of 
nondemocratic norms. 


Assumption 2 deals with the Hmits of the ability to 
apply certain norms in an anarchic international 
bare plat avin ed dl nabs hes 

e any other value they seek to promote. If states 
come to believe that their application of domestically 
developed democratic norms would endanger their 
survival, they will act in accordance with the norms 
established by their rival. Democratic norms could be 
more easily exploited than could nondemocratic 
ones. Hence democracies are more likely to shift 
norms when confronted by a nondemocratic rival 
than is the nondemocratic rival to shift to democratic 
norms of international conduct.’ 

It follows that when two democracies confront one 
another in conflicts of interest, they are able effec- 
tively to apply democratic norms in their interaction, 
thereby preventing most conflicts from escalating to a 
militarized level, involving the threat, display, or use 
of military force, and—of course—from going to 
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all-out war. However, when a democratic state con- 
fronts a nondemocratic one, it may be forced to adapt 
to the norms of international conduct of the latter lest 
it be exploited or eliminated by the nondemocratic 
state that takes advantage of the inherent moderation 
of democracies. 

A conflict between nondemocracies would be dom- 
inated by the norm of forceful conduct and by both 
parties’ efforts to resolve the conflict through a deci- 
sive outcome and elimination of the opponent. Thus, 
conflicts between nondemocracies are more likely to 
escalate into war than are conflicts between a demo- 
cratic and nondemocratic state. 

In disputes between democracies, however, the 
expectation that conflicts can be settled peacefully, by 
compromise, lowers the relative benefit to be 
achieved from violence. Dependence on democratic 
norms tips rational cost-benefit calculations toward 
further su of those norms. Empi y, disputes 
between a aeon Ie be SACL 
third-party conflict management, agreement or 
stalemate (rather than an imposed solution), and by 
strategies of reciprocation (Dixon 1993; Leng 1993). 

Political culture and political norms constitute im- 
ages that a state transmits to its external environ- 
ment. One of the most important images that a 
democratic state can communicate to its environment 
is a sense of political stability. Likewise, instability 
conveys images linked with nondemocratic states. 
We slewher specify just why instability or the 

on of instability may work to encourage the 
use of force by an unstable re sabres ld bres 
unstable regime as the object for the exercise of the 
use of force (Huth and Russett 1993; Maoz 1989; Maoz 
and Russett 1992). 

Perceptions of instability may be based on the 
recency and immaturity of experience with demo- 
cratic processes and norms; a new democracy will not 
yet have dev wide experience in practices of 
democratic resolution. Perceptions of insta- 
bility may also be based on a high degree of violent 
opposition to the democratic government; a democ- 
racy under seige of domestic terrorism, insurgency, 
or civil war is one in which the ostensible norms of 

conflict resolution simply are not working 
well. To the degree that the practice of democratic 
forms of government is very recent, subject to violent 
domestic challenge, or incomplete, it may be im- 
perfectly constrained by the norms of democratic 
government that are supposed to keep conflict non- 
violent. Or uncertainty t the commitment to dem- 
ocratic norms by a state with which one has a conflict 
of interest may lead to perceptions and expectations 
that it will practice those norms imperfectly. 


The Structural Model 


This model was discussed by modern students of 
international conflict (e.g., Bueno de Mesquita and 
Lalman 1992; Rummel 1979, vol. 4; Rummel 1983; and 
Small and Singer 1976). It rests upon the following 
assumptions: 


Causes of the Democratic Peace 


require political leaders to mobilize domestic support to 


their policies. Such must be mobilized from those 
that is required for international action. 


STRUCTURAL ASSUMPTION 2. Shortcuts to political mobi- 
lization of relevant political support can be accomplished 
only in situations that can be appropriately described as 
emergencies. 

International action in a democratic political system 

the mobilization of both general public opin- 
ion and of a variety of institutions that make up the 
system of government, such as the legislature, the 
political bureaucracies, and key interest groups. This 
implies that very few goals could be presented to 
justify fighting wars in democracies. It also implies 
that the of national mobilization for war in 
democracies is both difficult and cumbersome. On 
the other hand, in nondemocratic societies, once the 
support of the legitimizing groups is secured, the 
government can launch its policy with little regard to 
public opinion or for due political process. Because, 
in many cases, the aura Ponp may benefit 
from the use of force in foreign , the leadership 
may feel litte restraint in its dealings with other states. 

This set of assumptions implies, therefore, that due 
to the complexity of the democratic and the 

irement of securing a broad base of support for 
risky policies, democratic leaders are reluctant to 

wage wars, except in cases wherein war seems a 

necessity or when the war aims are seen as j g 

the mobilization costs. The time required for a dem- 

ocratic state to are for war is far longer than for 
nondemocracies. Thus, in a conflict between democ- 
racies, by the time the two states are militarily ready 

for war, diplomats have posed ely to find a 

nonmilitary solution to the ict. 

Conflicts between a democracy and a nondemoc- 
racy, however, are driven by the lack of structural 
constraints on the mobilization and escalation pro- 
cess of the latter. The democratic state finds itself in a 
no-choice situation. Leaders are forced to find ways 
to circumvent the due political process. Thus, in such 
a conflict, the nondemocracy imposes on the demo- 
cratic political system emergency conditions enabling 
the government to rally support rather rapidly. 

Conflicts between nondemocratic systems are, 
the same token, likely to escalate because both lead- 
erships operate under relatively few structural con- 
straints. The failure of initial efforts to find a peaceful 
solution may result in a rapid flare-up of the conflict 
into a violent level. 


Comparing the Models 


These two explanations are not mutually exclusive. 
They do emphasize, however, two different facets of 
democratic politics that are presumably responsible 
for the democratic-peace phenomenon. The struc- 
tural model views the constitutional and legal con- 
straints on executive action as a key to understanding 
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how governments act in their international politics. 
The normative model looks primarily at the effects of 
norms of domestic political behavior on international 
litics. 
e Ooy, it is extremely difficult to distinguish 
between these models in terms of contradictory pre- 
dictions. Normative and structural explanations are 
often not well differentiated conceptually, thus en- 
hancing the difficulties of testing them as alternative 
h eses.” For example, both models would claim 
that the tendency toward conflict decreases with the 
extent of political participation in a society. The 
normative model explains this relationship in terms 
of a correlation between political participation and 
democratic norms. The structural model explains this 
relationship in terms of a correlation between political 
participation and structural constraints on the execu- 
tive’s ability to use force. There may be, however, a 
number of areas where the models differ in their 
predictions. Two, in particular, come to mind. First, 
democratic norms take time to develop. Hence if the 
normative model is right, then older democracies 
should be less likely to clash with one another than 
would newer ones. The structural model would claim 
that as long as structural constraints operate on the 
executive, the age of the political regime should not 
matter. Second, the structural model implies varia- 
tions between democracies in terms of their conflict 
behavior. Presidential systems should be less con- 
strained than parliamentary systems, in which the 
t is far more dependent on the support it 
gets from the legislature. Coalition governments or 
minority cabinets are far more constrained than are 
governments controlled by a single party. On the 
other hand, the normative model does not expect 
variation within democratic political systems; despite 
different structures, they operate within the same 
normative system. 

Before examining the two models, however, it is 
important to assess the extent to which democracy, 
relative to other variables, accounts for the conflict 
involvement patterns of international dyads. For the 

of such an analysis, we reiterate briefly the 
ctors that have been variously mentioned as poten- 
tial causes of democratic peace, outside of the realm 


of democracy. 


OTHER POTENTIAL CAUSES 


Three other potential causes of democratic peace 
should be considered.‘ First, rich states do not fight 
one another because they have far more to lose than 
to gain by doing so. Rich states are often engaged in 
heavy trading with one another. The costs of à war 
would be enormous and the benefits would be little. 
Since most democracies in the post-World War II era 
were economically developed ae it was their 
economic structure, rather than their type of political 
system, that prevented them from fighting one an- 
other. 

Second, rapidly growing states would harm them- 
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selves by engaging in conflict against other rapidly 

growing states—again, because conflict and war 
would ae the economic benefits associated with 
growth. Fighting other rapidly growing states is both 
more costly risks reversing the positive econom- 
ic-growth pattern. Most democracies experienced 
rapid economic growth and for that reason refrained 
from conflict with each other. 

Third, most democracies in the post-World War I 
era have been in some sort of a direct or indirect 
alliance path one another.” These alliance bonds, 
rather their political tem, ented them 
from fighting one AEREE T ji 

In addition to these factors, we examine the poten- 
tially confounding effects of geographic contiguity 
and military ca ty ratios on dyadic conflict in- 
volvement. These factors are included because they 
have been found to be highly potent predictors of 
conflict escalation (Bremer 1992; Geller and Jones 
1991; and Siverson 1991). 


RESEARCH DESIGN 


The normative—cultural and the structural-institu- 
tional models suggest several testable hypotheses. In 
addition, multivariate statistical analysis allows as- 
sessment of how far each of various influences other 
than type of political (e.g., contiguity, wealth, 
economic growth, ce, and military capability 
ratio) affects conflict. Critical tests allow for a compet- 
itive and simultaneous assessment of the relative 
power of the two models. We test these hypotheses: 


HYPOTHESIS 1. The more democratic are both members of a 


HYPOTHESIS 2 (NORMATIVE MODEL). The more deeply 

rooted are democratic norms in the political processes 

ing in two states, the lower the likelthood that 
Topics isl break oul op thet denie Will alie 

HypotHesis 3 (STRUCTURAL MODEL) The higher the 

itical constraints on the executives of the two states, 

the lower the likelihood that disputes will break out or 

that disputes will escalate. 


Spatial-Temporal Domain 


We look at pairs of independent states in the world 
during the period 1946-86, in essence, at the Cold 
War era. This era is appropriate for three reasons. 
First, although a score or more of democracies existed 
in the first half of the twentieth century, the number 
of pairs of democratic states was three times as large 
in the later era. 

Second, as a “nice” generalization at least partly 
context-dependent, the role of democracy in restrain- 
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ing violent conflict between democratic dyads may 
have been stronger in the past half-century than 
earlier (Most and Starr 1989). Democratic norms have 
become deeply entrenched, since many states have 
been democracies for long periods and principles 
Sich an eae aa erea] aane Have beet PU IN 
practice. Similarly, many countries’ democratic insti- 
tutions have been reinforced over time. Continuity of 
democracy in a state encourages its ers in for- 
eign affairs to perceive it as stably democratic. The 
experience of three world “wars” (World War I, 
World War I, and the Cold War)—each characterized 
by both rhetoric and some reality as a conflict of 
democracies against authoritarian states—helped 
build normative principles that democracies ought 
not to fight among themselves. 

Third, many influences put forward as confound- 
ing and contributing to the phenomenon of peace 
between democratic states were much more promi- 
nent after World War Il. The post-1945 era brought 
unprecedented global wealth and growth, and the 
alliance system was far wider and more durable than 
any that preceded it. Thus a more complex test of the 
basic hypothesis becomes possible—a test designed 
to display thie power of competing hypotheses. More- 
over, data on economic levels and growth rates are 
much more reliable and widespread for the past 
half-century than before. 

Our unit of analysis is the dyad-year; we look at 
each pair of countries in each year to see whether 
they engaged in any kind of militarized dispute. Over 
the period 1946-86 the international system averaged 
about 110 countries per year, which would give us 
roughly 265,000 dyad-years to study. But the vast 
majority are nearly irrelevant. The countries compris- 
ing them were too far apart and too weak militarily, 
with few serious interests potentially in conflict, for 
them plausibly to engage in any militarized =e 
matic dispute. Contiguity and major-power invo 
ment are the two most important static factors ac- 
counting for the likelihood of war between any pair of 
states (Bremer 1992). If we limit the analysis to pairs 
of states that are directly or indirectly contiguous or 
in which one member is a major er (contiguity and 

ji will be defined), we have a total of 36,162 
dyad-years, with disputes occurring in 714 of them by 
the Militarized Interstate Dispute (MID) data set or 448 
by the International Crisis Behavior (ICB) data set.° 

Some disputes do, of course, arise between “im- 

lausible” pairs, as between a minor European power 
ike Belgium or the Netherlands and a former colony 
or the case of distant collective security action, as in 
Korea and Vietnam. In dropping all but about 12% of 
total dyad-years, the list of plausible pairs neverthe- 
less retains 74% of disputes in the MID data set and 
80% in the ICB one. In the more comprehensive MID 
data it picks up 78% of all the tes that democ- 
racies engaged in with anyone and all but one of the 
15 tes between democracies. Thus we are fairly 
confident that no major case-selection biases exist in 
favor of the hypothesis, and the refined “universe” of 
politically relevant dyads is theoretically appropriate. 


Causes of the Democratic Peace 


Data and Measurement 


We want to explain patterns of conflict. The conflict 
data are from two different data sets, compiled for 
somewhat different analytical purposes and using 
different definitions. That allows us to establish 
whether our conclusions remain consistent over dif- 
ferent measures of the concepts. The more robust the 
results are to such changes (in measures of indepen- 
dent variables, as well as conflict), the more confi- 
dence we can have in the generalization. 


Variables. One data set is the MID data 
from the Correlates of War (COW) project. These 
data were derived from a set developed for the period 
1816-1976 (Gochman and Maoz 1984). They were 
updated to 1986 by Maoz and compared (with a 
nearly perfect match), to a list produced by Daniel M. 
Jones of the University of Michigan. A MID is defined 
as “a set of interactions between or among states 
involving threats to use military force, displays of 
military force, or actual uses of force. To be included, 
these acts must be explicit, overt, nonaccidental, and 
government sanctioned” (Gochman and Maoz 1984, 
586). The MID data lists the starting and ending date 
for each dispute and the states that participated on 
each side. A dispute with three states on one side and 
four on the other makes 12 dispute dyads. We use the 
data in two forms. First, we identify each dyad-year 
dichotomously as having some kind of dispute or 
none. In doing so, we include both.disputes begun 
any time in this year and ongoing disputes that 
continued into this year from a previous one. This 
variable is labeled dispute involvement. Second, we 
record the highest level of hostility reached by either 
member of the dyad in that year, using the Goch- 
man-Maoz five-level scale of hostility.” This is termed 

escalation. 

The other set of conflict data is that collected by the 
ICB project (Brecher and Wilkenfeld 1989; Brecher, 
Wilkenfeld, and Moser 1988). Its compilers define an 
international crisis as “a situational change character- 
ized by an increase in the intensity of disruptive 
interaction between two or more adversaries, with a 
high pee. of military hostilities. . . . The high- 
er-than-no conflictual interactions destabilize the 
existing relationships of the adversaries and pose a 
challenge to the existing structure of an international 
system—global, dominant, and/or subsystem” 

_(Brecher and Wilkenfeld 1989, p 5). Levels of hostility 
for international crises are the same as for dis 

The two data sets are not strongly related. 
different definitions and criteria, among politically 
relevant dyads there are 959 with MID conflicts 
begun or underway, only 260 (27%) of which were 
identified by the ICB data set. This is not & 
given the latter’s concern with “a high probability of 
military hostilities” and the likelihood that many 
paren neither carried (nor, often as symbolic acts in a 

A Aare were they always intended to 
pai great ood of escalating to actual violence. 
It is also true, however, that out of the 359 politically 
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relevant crisis dyads identified by ICB listing, only 
260 (72%) are found in the MID data. This is not to 
imply that either set is inaccurate; rather, there is 
sufficient variability in case identification to enable us 
to use the two data sets as a check on the robustness 
of our results. 


Independent Variables: Democracy. Our foremost inde- 
pendent variable is of course form of government, or 


“regime.” Our chief source of data here is developed 
from the Polity I data (Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore 
1989). It updates and extends data collected earlier 
(Gurr 1974) based on the regime classification of 
Eckstein and Gurr (1975). We defined the type of 
regime as follows. First, we identified the level of 
authority of a political system as a combination of (1) 
competitiveness of political participation, (2) regula- 
tion of participation, (3) competitiveness of executive 
recruitment, (4) openness of executive recruitment, 
and (5) constraints on the chief executive, following 
Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore 1989. Their aggregation of 
these dimensions produced one 11-point scale for the 
level of democracy (DEM) and another for autocracy 
(aur) (pp. 36-39). 

Second, because the Eckstein-Gurr conception is 
not linear, a state can have mixed characteristics; 
some features may be democratic at the same time 
that others are highly autocratic. Indeed, in the Polity 
II data set the correlations are negative and high, but 
far from perfect.® Therefore, we created a continuous 
index taking into account both democratic and auto- 
cratic features—and also the level of power concen- 
tration, which reflects how far the state authorities 
exercised effective control over their constituents. 
This measure of power concentration (PCON) is also 
an 11-point scale from 0 to 10 (Gurr, Jaggers, and 
Moore 1989, 39-40). The regime index (REG) then is 
defined as REG = PCON(pEM ~— AUT), with a possible 
range from —100 (most authoritarian) to +100 (most 
democratic). Toward the extremes, these judgments 
are not problematic, but around zero the regime 
characteristics are not clearly defined. Either demo- 
cratic and authoritarian features may cancel each 
other out if a state scores fairly high on both, or the 
power concentration score may be so low that even if 
the regime is predominantly democratic or authori- 
tarlan the characteristics cannot effectively express 
themselves. This situation is common in highly un- 
stable political systems or in systems undergoing 
rapid change. Though more recent than these cod- 
ings, conditons in the Soviet Union in 1990-92 offer a 
good example. 

Then, we needed to convert the individual scores 
into a joint democratization one because our analysis 
requires a dyadic characterization of regime type. The 
joint measure (JOINREG) must reflect two things si- 
multaneously, namely, How democratic or undemo- 
cratic are the members of the dyad? and How differ- 
ent or similar in their regime types are the two states? 
Our measure is 
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REG, + REG; 
JOINREG = —, 
REG, — REG; + 1 
where REG, is the regime score of the member with 
the higher score and REG, that of the lower-scoring 
member.? 

We also needed an alternative measure, transform- 
ing the continuous regime score into a discrete (dichot- 
omous) regime type. Some common hypotheses say 
that the more democratic both members of the pair, 
the less likely they will become embroiled in a mili- 
tarized dispute, but others simply posit a difference 
in conflict vior between different regime catego- 
ries. Moreover, our continuous index is generated by 
an arithmetic operation performed on ordinal vari- 
ables. Since the ordinal variables (DEM, AUT, PCON) 
are probably not linear within categories, the overall 
index may be only crudely reliable—across certain 
ranges but not for A values (e.g., between 
states scoring 35 and 50). 

We use a threshold of +30 as the lower limit for 
democracies and categorize all states with scores from 
—25 onward as authoritarian. (States scoring between 
these two points, with a mixture of democratic and 
authoritarian characteristics or a low concentration of 
power, are termed anocratic; see Gurr 1974; Maoz 
and Abdolali 1989.) With the simple Sank ceeaeen of 
each regime as democratic or not (co: g auto- 
cratic and anocratic), we have a dichotomous variable 
of democratic-democratic pairs and all others, consis- 
tent with the hypothesis that democratic pairs are 
different from all other kinds of pairs. Virtually all 
previous empirical studies investigating the relation- 
ship between democracy and international conflict 
have employed some threshold for establishing cate- 
gories of regime types (e.g., Bremer 1992; Chan 1984; 
Doyle 1986; Maoz and Abdolali 1989; Morgan and 
Campbell 1991; Morgan and Schwebach 1992; Rum- 
mel 1983; Small and Singer 1976; Weede 1984). We 
innovate in using the continuous version. 

Whether in continuous form or as dichotomized, 
we prefer our multidimensional regime index to the 
Gurr-Jagger-Moore 1ł-point index employed in 
other studies. In the 1946-86 era, 338 nation-years 
(nearly 22% of all democratic nation-years) would 
have characterized as democratic on the Gurr 
index of democracy alone (ignoring his autocracy 
scale) but not on our multidimensional index. Some 
major cases lack face validity. For example, Gurr’s 
democracy score for Rhodesia was 7 for 1965-78, as 
was South Africa’s for the entire od; on our scale, 
both received 16, well below the democracy threshold 
of 30. India had a Gurr score of 9 during the 1975-79 
period of emergency rule limiting fundamental dem- 
ocratic rights, whereas it scored only 27 (slightly 
below the threshold) on our index. 

We created an alternative measure from data of 
Arthur Banks (1986) included in the Polity I data set. 
We identified democratic states as those in which 
both legislature and executive were selected in a 
competitive election and in which the legislature was 
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at least ially effective. This simpler categorization 
is less fully documented than Gurtr’s. The two are 
moderately correlated, suggesting, as with the two 
conflict data sets, that each measures a similar con- 
cept but with enough difference to provide a good 
test for robustness. 


) 

Degree of Institutional Constraints. To distinguish be- 
tween the two models for explaining the rarity of 
conflict between democracies, we used several key 
attributes identified by Gurr and his associates (Eck- 
stein and Gurr 1975; Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore 1989). 
We constructed a multifaceted measure from related 
but distinguishable elements, in which an executive 
is considered to be subject to the least restraint when 
able to operate by “one-man rule,” without institu- 
tio constraint, in a centralized political system 
in which the government exerts a wide scope of 
control over economic and social life. 

Degree of “one-man rule” (monocratism) ranges on 
a five-point ordinal scale from states where it prevails 
to “those in which some kind of assent is required, 
whether by especially presti minorities . . . nu- 
merical majorities, or vi y all of them” (Eckstein 
and Gurr 1975, 375). Degree of executive constraint 
represents the extent to which the executive must 
abide by clear and distinguishable rules—institution- 
alized constraints—while making policy decisions, 
whether the chief executive be an individual or col- 
lectivity, measured on a seven-point ordinal scale. 
Centralization distinguishes between pee A fed- 
eral political systems, on a three-point o scale. 
As Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore point out: “Federal 
polities have greater complexity of Conformation 
than do centralized polities. Opportunities for partic- 
ipation also tend to Peena in federal , and 
regional units of government potentially are more 

ive to local inputs than are centralized gov- 
ernments” (1989, 21). Federalism is PoR not as 
severe a constraint on foreign policy as on domestic 
policy, but even on foreign policy it somewhat re- 
stricts the ability to mobilize economic and political 
resources rapidly in the event of a serious interna- 
tional dispute. It also provides an institutionalized 
base from which regional political leaders can chal- 
lenge government policy. of government actions 
g to the extent to which all levels of government 
combined—national, regional, and local—attempt to 
regulate and organize the economic and social life of 
the citizens and subjects.” It is measured on a seven- 
point scale from totalitarian, or those governments 
that “directly organize and control almost all aspects 
of social and political life,” to minimal, or those whose 
operations are largely or wholely limited to such core 
functions as maintenance of internal security and 
administration of justice” (pp. 21-22). 

These four measures are summed over their cate- 
gories to produce an overall scale of institutional 
constraints ranging from 4 (a totalitarian system lack- 
ing any form of constraint) to 22 (a highly constrained 
political system in which the government must go 
through a long, complex, and uncertain political 
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process to invoke national action). As with regime 
type, we divided the scale into three levels (4-10, 
11-15, and 16-25) and for a dichotomized variable 
defined high constraint as 16 and above. This measure 
is related to, but makes substantial differentiations 
from, the measure of democracy, suggesting that we 
can validly use it as an independent measure to test 
the structural explanation.’ Democracies exhibiting 
low constraint include the French Fifth Republic 
under Charles DeGaulle and Georges Pompidou, 
Venezuela after the 1958 overthrow of the military 
dictatorship, and tina under the elected gov- 
ernment of the Perons in 1973-75. Nondemocratic 
governments operating under rather high constraint 
include Pakistan shortly after independence, Indone- 
sia into 1956, and several Middle Eastern states in the 
1950s (King Hussein’s Jordan being the clearest ex- 
ample). 


Democratic Norms. The extent to which some norms 
of democratic behavior have become accepted in a 
political regime may not be closely related to states’ 
political structures. For example, a system may lack a 
democratic institutional structure yet be widely re- 
garded by its citizens as politically legitimate; such a 
regime would require littie overt oppression of oppo- 
sition in ways obviously violating democratic norms. 
On the other hand, a democratic government under- 
going violent insurgency and a fundamental crisis of 
eaman may resort to political and military 
sion in the name of maintaining public order and, 
indeed, of maintaining democratic institutions. 

We employ two related but distinct ways of mea- 
suring the extent to which democratic or other kind of 


norms operate in a society. The first is through the, 


concept of political stability. It is based on the notion 
that it takes time for norms to develop. A society that 
und fundamental change requires a consider- 
able period of time to dev norms of political 
conduct and for the citizens to internalize those 
norms and become accustomed to them. The longer a 
given political system or regime exists in a society 
without fundamental change, the more likely that 
norms of political conduct, whether democratic or 
nondemocratic, will form and influence the foreign 
policy codes of conduct of the regime. 

We can then measure the prevalence of political 
norms in a society as the persistence of its political 
regime in years (Gurr 1974). By this conception, 
democracies that are highły stable (i.e., have kept 
their fundamental political structure for a long time) 
are said to be more influenced by democratic norms 
than democracies that have existed only a short 
while. Conflicts between stable democracies should 
thus be far less common than conflicts between 
democracies in which one (or, worse, both) are un- 
stable. Note that our stability measure is not fully 
distinct from structures. It can also be an institutional 
constraint in the limited sense than an unstable 
democracy is subject to overthrow, releasing the 
institutional constraints on leaders. Also, we are 
measuring the duration of political institutions more 
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directly than the norms that support them. Nonethe- 
less, this measure still seems separable from the 
indices we introduced to measure the strength and 
breadth of institutions. 

An alternative procedure for measuring democratic 
norms relies directly on the level of violent internal 
social and political conflict. All states ence 
some de of social conflict. The difference een 
states where democratic norms and states 
where they do not, however, is twofold. First, in 
democracies these conflicts are predominantly nonvi- 
olent; both challengers and defenders of the status 

o usually find peaceful avenues for expressing their 

ces. In nondemocratic systems conflicts are 
likely to take on violent forms because most forms of 


peaceful protest are forbidden. Second, in a democracy, 
the t rarely needs to use force to resolve 
eane orderi can be maintained without violent sup- 
pression. But in nondemocracies, order is often main- 
tained by overt state violence. Democratic norms are 
tested in times of political unrest and instability. 

Therefore, we measure democratic norms by the 
amount of political violence within a state. Two types 
of measures are used: deaths from political violence 
and extent of domestic conflict. First, from data 
T by Taylor and Jodice (1983), we use two 

ted indicators: the number of deaths from political 
violence indicates the general level of domestic vio- 
lence in a state, and the number of political execu- 
tions indicates the degree of regime-initiated vio- 
lence. The definition of democratic norms is the 
average number of deaths from domestic political 
violence (or the average number of poli execu- 
tions) over the last five years per state, averaged over 
the dyad. Specifically, 
—4 
2 2 ro 7 
t=0 
Pol Deaths = - >) —————, 
2 5 
pul 
where t is a given year and j is an index of the 
member of the dyad. For a dichotomized variable, 
the scale is divided at the mean. 

Second, the corpas domestic data set (Azar 1980) 
contains information about both conflictual and co- 
operative political events within states. These events 
are paced oi a 14-point scale. Scores 1~7 represent 
high-to-low cooperation, a score of 8 represents neu- 
tral actions, and scores 9-14 represent low-to-high 
conflict. Since the unit of analysis in the coppas data 
set is an event, we first had to aggregate the scale 
values for each of the conflictual and the cooperative 
events separately over the each year.’” The measure 
of conflictual events was similar to that of political 
deaths. Specifically, 


0 


> (SumConf, — SumCoopy) 
1 f= —5 
Conf Event = i >` 


t=] 


5 7 
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where SumConf and SumCoop are, in a given year, 
the weighted sums of conflictual and cooperative 
events, respectively. Here again, the joint conflict 
event measure is an average, over both states, of the 
mean level of net conflict in each state over the last 
five years. 


Wealth. Average levels of income were rising over the 
period, so we needed a measure of relative rather 
than absolute wealth. Since the standard economic 
data are delineated in U.S. dollars, we simply used 
the cross-national estimates (Summers aad Heston 
1988) as a baseline for each year. The income data 
produced a continuous dyadic measure computed in 
the same way as that for regimes (JOINREG). 


Economic Growth. Economic growth is the percentage 
change in a state’s gross domestic product (in con- 
stant 1980 prices) from one year to the next, com- 
puted as the average growth rate over the three years 


preceding the first year." 


Alliance. Alliance data have been compiled as part of 
the COW project (Singer and Small 1968), to which 
we added a category for indirect alliance with the 
United States. An indirect alliance occurs where two 
states which have no direct alliance with each other 
are each allied individually with another. Weede 
(1983) reasons that restraints imposed by the “hege- 
mon” may moderate disputes between indirectly 
linked states. We use a dichotomous break between 
any direct or indirect alliance and none.” 


Contiguity. Here too we used a revised version of a 
COW data set listing several degrees of contiguity, to 
which we added colonial contiguity for cases where 
one state bordered another's colony or trusteeship.’° 
Con y, contiguity is meant to identify states 
with the capability and possible reason for fighting 
each other, so our sample also includes all dyads 
containing a ein PONE with the ability to exert 
military force beyond immediately contiguous states. 
We identified the United States, United Kingdom, 
France, and the Soviet Union as major powers and 
penap. more arguably) followed the COW designa- 
tion ot China as a major power from 1950 onward. 
This ure is close to that used by Weede (1983) 
to test for conflict only among “strategically interde- 
pendent” dyads. The major difference is our inclu- 
sion of France and Britain to pick up their man 
lonial conflicts. We make a dichotomous wek 
een any kind of contiguity and the noncontigu- 


ous dyads including a great power. 


itary Capability Ratio. Are two states with similar 
ca ities more likely to dispute with each other 
than are states whose economic and military capabil- 
ities are very te? This question, vigorously 
debated without clear resolution, may confound this 
analysis. Power disparity represents one final control 
variable. We use the widely employed COW military 
capability index (Singer, Bremer, and Stuckey 1972). 
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In effect, that composite index weights about equally 
(two separate in for each) forces in 
being, economic strength, and demography, suggest- 
ing capacity for winning a short war with 
existing military forces and long-term capacity for 
waging a war of attrition. It only im y reflects 
the perception or reality of military power (Russett 
and Starr 1992, 145-46) but is adequate here as an 
interval measure of the ratio of the capability score of 
the stronger state to the weaker. 


Data Analysis Methods 


Data analysis was done in three steps. The first step 
was designed to perform a multivariate analysis of 
the various factors that may support the hypothesis 
that the democratic-peace phenomenon is spurious. 
This is a replication and extension of earlier analyses 
we conducted (Maoz and Russett 1992). The second 
step in the analysis was to examine jointly the struc- 
tural and normative models of democratic peace.” If 
one of the models were supported consistently while 
the other were rejected consistently, no critical test- 
ing would be required. But since both models re- 
ceived some empirical support, we moved to a third 
analysis with a critical test. 


Design-related Problems 


Use of the dyad-year involves a statistical problem in 
that a particular dyad’s conflict status is not indepen- 
dent from one year to the next. It is complicated by 
the fact that in this analysis we treat a continuing 
conflict as present in each year, not just when it 
began—as, of course, continuing peace is counted for 
each year. More generally, the nonind dence 
inflates the apparent sample for statistical testing, 
lowering the threshold for a relationship to be con- 
sidered ificant. 

Sensitivity checks indicate that our treatment of 
continuing conflicts does not materially the 
results. In any case, using the dyad-year is unavoid- 
able, given that states’ Political systems and other 
variab ically change ently during the 40- 
year or i aggregation of the differences into a 
single value for the period would be meaningless. 
Moreover, realist theory itself implies that events are 
inherently interdependent because the structure of 
the system, rather than ces of decision mak- 
ers, “dictates” decisions on conflict and war. Conse- 
quently, a decision by one state to engage in conflict 
with another alters the structural constraints on other 
states, and the others set of feasible actions is 
changed.”® 

The research design is a pooled time-series analy- 
sis. Many of the ostics appropriate to such 
analysis using multiple regression are unavailable 
when the dependent variable is dichotomous or or- 
dinal; the necessary computing power is lacking. 
There is no easy way to know whether and to what 
extent results are biased by heteroscedasticity and 
autocorrelation. The realist variables (notably conti- 
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ity and capability ratio) and wealth are quite stable 
a time, deer hee autocorrelation. One of the 
indirect ways of estimating the degree of autocorre- 
lation is also problematic because the skewed nature 
of the dependent variable (i.e., the very low ratio of 
conflict to nonconflict years for each dyad) also intro- 
duces autocorrelation. 

In order to redress this problem at least partially, 
we conducted a set of tests. First, we sorted our data 
set by dyad by year. Then we computed a la 
dichotomous conflict varlable. Next we ran all of our 
logistic regressions twice—once with the lagged con- 
flict variable included and once without it. In most of 
the cases and as we had suspected, the lagged 
conflict variable had a significant positive effect on 
the likelihood of conflict (both in the MID data set 
and in the ICB data set). However, the sign, magni- 
tude, and i level of the parameter esti- 
mates of all other variables in the equations did not 
change significantly in the case with the lagged 
conflict, compared to the case without the lagged 
conflict. This led us to conclude that the autocorrela- 
tion problem, though valid, does not have a major 
biasing effect on the results.’ 


RESULTS 


We start by examining the effect of several variables 
that potentially confound the relationship between 
democracy and peace on dyadic conflict involvement 
and conflict escalation, along with the democracy 
variable. This test of hypothesis 1 is shown in Table 1. 
Table 1 shows the effect of the independent variables, 
measured in continuous terms (with exception of 
alliance and contiguity), on the dependent variables. 
Tests with dichotomized measures of democracy give 
similar or stronger results and need not be shown. In 
the upper half, the dependent variable is defined as 
the presence or absence of a dispute (crisis) between 
a pair of states at a given year. In the lower half, the 
dependent variable is defined as a five-point ordinal 
scale with 0 representing no dispute crisis and 4 
representing a full-scale war.” The multiple depen- 
dent variables and the different measurement scales 
of the independent variables serve as a way of assess- 
ing the ity of the results and their robustness. 
Analyses performed on the same dependent vari- 
ables using the Banks measure of democracy yielded 
consistently similar results. 


Hypothesis 1 is—with some oe pinks Heat 
by the data. In the MID data both the continuous 
version of democracy and the dichotomous one (not 
shown in Table 1) have a significant effect on conflict 
involvement. In the TCB data the continuous version 
of democracy is not significant, but the dichotomous 
version (not shown) is consistently related to crisis 
involvement. Among the confounding variables, al- 
most all are related to both the MID measures of 
conflict and the ICB measures. The results for dispute 
or crisis escalation are nearly identical to those ob- 
tained for conflict involvement. The level of democ- 
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TABLE | 


Effects of Joint Democracy and Potentially 
Confounding Factors on Conflict Involvement 
and Escalation 


INDEPENDENT MILITARIZED INTERNATIONAL 
VARIABLE DISPUTES" CRISES? 


Effect on Confiict Involvement 


—.004 (.002)**  —.002 (.003) 
—.022 (.008)**  —.040 (.016)* 
—.107 (.021)*  —.133 (.032)** 
—.617 (.106)*  —.339 (.165)* 
1.419 (.108)* 1.984 (.190)** 
—.007 (.001)*  —.002 (.001)** 


Effect on Conflict Escalation 


—.004 (.002)*  —.001 (.003) 
—.022 (.008)**  —.040 (.016)* 
—.111 (.021)*  —.139 (.031)" 
—.522 (105)  —.336 (.164)* 
1.417 (.108)** 1.982 (.190)* 
—.007 (.001)**  —.002 (.001)* 


Contig 
Capability ratio 


Note. N = 15,020. Enines are unstandardreed 





ratization has a significant main effect on dispute 
escalation, and when dichotomized, on crisis escala- 
tion even when we control for tially confound- 
ing variables. Democracies are less likely to escalate 
disputes against other democracies than are states 
that have other types of political systems 

Taken together, these findings corroborate our 
bivariate results (Maoz and Russett 1992). Not sur- 
prisingly, power relationships make a big difference. 
Great di ities in power sharply discourage the 
expression of diplomatic disputes in any militarized 
form. Contiguity also matters, with its power-related 
emphasis on ca ity, as well as on the possibility of 
incentive for dispute. But the other variables also 
make a significant difference in almost every in- 
stance. The multivariate analysis also corroborates 
Bremer’s (1992) findings regarding alliance effects on 
dispute involvement and dispute escalation. It ap- 
pears that while the bivariate relationship between 
alliance and conflict is itive (Maoz and Russett 
1992), after controlling or other relevant variables, 
allied parties are less likely to fight each other than 
would be expected by chance alone. 

All the theories competing with that about democ- 
racy find solid support. Nevertheless, a strong, inde- 
pendent, and fairly robust role for joint democracy 
remains evident. In the ICB data democracy in con- 
tinuous form is not significant, but the dichotomous 
version (democracy/nondemocracy) is. A strong rela- 
tionship is apparent in the MID data in both contin- 
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Effects of Joint Democracy and Potentially Confounding Factors on Conflict Involvement 





NORMS MEASURED BY STABILITY 


NORMS MEASURED BY 
EXECUTIONS 


MILITARIZED INTERNATIONAL MILITARIZED INTERNATIONAL 


DISPUTES 
—.053 (.013)** 


—.021 (.004)* 

—.022 (.007)"* 

—.009 (.001)** 

—.483 (.108)** 

1.225 (.104)** 
5A 


18,762 


CRISES 
—.111 (.081)"* 


—.026 (.007)** 
—.034 (.015)* 
—.002 (.001)** 
—.287 (.174) 
1.848 


( 
61 


DISPUTES CRISES 





272 (.044)* 


162 (.065)* 
—.031 (.007)** 
—.024 (.014) 
—.002 (.001)** 
—.365 (.182)* 
1.747 (.193)* 

58 


—.016 (.004)** 

—.018 (.007)** 

—.008 (.001)** 

—.570 (.114)** 

1.176 (.108)"* 
54 


188)" 
17,317 


Note. Entries are unstandardized parameter estimates m logistic regression equations; standard errors are in parentheses. 


uous and dichotomous form; the more democratic 

each member of the dyad, the less likely is conflict. 

The phenomenon of democratic peace is real, not 
ous. 

We tested a large number of interaction effects 
between sets of variables. In the interest of brevity, 
we do not report these terms in the tables. In most of 
the analyses, interaction effects were not statistically 
sgoinn. This applies to interactions between pairs 
of potentially ding variables, as well as to 
interactions between each one of the confounding 
variables and democracy. 

Given these findings, we can meaningfully assess 
the extent to which each of the two models discussed 
withstands an empirical test. Table 2 shows the 
effects of democratic norms (defined once in terms of 
political stability and once in terms of political execu- 
tions) and institutional constraints on conflict occur- 
rence. tions for escalation produced almost iden- 
tical ts and need not be shown. The table reports 


FIGURE 1 





only a summary of the runs we conducted in this set 
of analyses. Other tests with similar results included 
the use of alternative indicators of democratic norms 
(e.g., deaths from political violence, or level of do- 
mestic conflict from CoPDAB).™ Both models seem to 
be supported by the data. When defined as continu- 
ous variables, both institutional constraints and dem- 
ocratic norms reduce national co involvement 
and conflict escalation. Here, too, the relationship is 
generally robust: it holds across conflict data sets and is 
invariant to definitions of the independent variables. 
The effects of both norms and institutional con- 
straints on conflict involvement and conflict escala- 
tion hold fairly consistently even when we control for the 

I ing factors that have been men- 
tioned by other theories as nonregime causes of 
democratic peace. However, when institutional con- 
straints and democratic norms are dichotomized (low 
and high constraints, not shown in the table), the 
relationship between institutional constraints and 


Critical and Noncritical Cases from the Perspective of the Normative and Structural Models of Democratic 


Peace 
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dispute involvement and dispute escalation ceases to 
be sta significant. 

This initial bit of evidence suggests that institu- 
tional constraints may not be as good an explanation 
for the lack of conflict between democracies as are 
democratic norms. However, this is not sufficient for 
determining that the structural model of democratic 
peace is outperformed by the normative model. We 
must move to the cri test. 

The critical test examines the differences in the 
probabilities of conflict in the cases denoted by Figure 
1, rows 2-3 (low level of norms with high level of 
political constraints, vice versa). If the probability of 
conflict in the case denoted by row 2 is significantly 
lower than the probability of conflict in the case 
denoted by row 3, then the structural model is judged 
superior to the normative one. If the reverse, then the 
normative model can be said to provide a superior 
account of the data. Should the difference between 
them not be statistically significant, then the critical 
test would be inconclusive. 

We also control for democracy in each of the two 
critical cases to examine whether, beyond the expla- 
nation of the model itself, some interaction of political 
constraints or political stability with democracy takes 
place. Both models imply that the relationship be- 
tween political constraints/democratic norms and 
conflict Pekao is independent of whether the states 
are democracies. If this does not hold and the intro- 
duction of democracy significantly alters the relation- 
ship between the independent and the dependent 
variables, then one can argue that the relationship of 
the critical variable derived from a specific model is 

ous. 

In order to enable a focused analysis of which 
model provides a better account of the data in critical 
cases, we conducted a set of log-linear analyses of the 
dichotomized versions of the independent variables 
(stability, executions, and the corpas domestic con- 
flict data), using multiple indicators of democratic 
norms. We first do our analyses only with measures 
of norms and institutional constraints as ind dent 
variables; then we control for democracy (dichoto- 
mized) to see if it made a separate contribution. 

Table 3 provides the eter estimates from 
these analyses. This table shows that generally speak- 
ing, the normative model is related to the log odds 
first for conflict and then for war involvement in all of 
the cases and with all three measures of political 
norms. In the table as a whole, the normative con- 
straints are significant in all but two of the 24 cells, 
whereas institutional constraints are tin the 


constraints, but not those for norms, and democracy 
itself is always significant, even in the crisis (ICB) 
column. 

The relationship of the structural model to conflict 
occurrence is not nearly as robust as the normative 
results. Institutional constraints do prevent escalation 
to war, but they do not prevent states from entering 
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TABLE 3 


The Effects of Democratic Norms, Institutional 
Constraint, and Regime Type on Conflict 
Involvement and War Involvement 


INDEPENDENT MILITARIZED INTERNATIONAL 
VARIABLE DISPUTES CRISES 


Effects on Conflict Involvement 
—.401 (.068)** —.625 (.110)** 
—.211 (.061)** — 223 (.089)** 

416 (.041)** 391 (.068)** 
—.089 (.066) —.108 (.096) 

.178 (.045)** .191 (.079)** 
—.100 (.058) —.129 (.106) 
Conflict Involvement, Controlling for 

Regime Type 
—.306 (.068)** —.437 (.110)** 

.013 (.052) —.026 (.091) 
~ 985 (.128)** —.900 (.215)* 

339 (.041)** 322 (.068)"* 

-124 (.057)* —.087 (.097) 

—1.031 (.146)** —.864 (.218)** 

131 (.044)** .146 (.079) 


109 (.059) —.077 (.107) 
—1,087 (.157)**  —1.010 (.300)** 


Effects on War Involvement 
—1.628 (.603)** —.709 (.231)* 
—.977 (.293)** —.739 (.231)" 
718 (127) 426 6.118)" 
—.796 (.288)** —.691 (.236)** 
511 (.156)** 246 (.149) 
—.674 (.209)* — .667 (.300)* 
War Involvement, Controlling for 
Regime Type 


—1.504 (.503)**  —.686 (.230)* 
—.790 (.293)**  —.508 (.230)* 
—4.750** —4.927" 


857 (.126)** 364 (.116)* 





Stability 





into lower-level disputes—engaging in the kind of 
lower-level bargaining behavior that conveys tough- 
ness and commitment.” They may in fact encoura 

it so long as each side knows that its adversary will 

tightly constrained from escalating the dispute all the 
way up to war. Normative restraints, on the other 
hand, help to prevent even the emergence of con- 
flicts. Insofar as democracies only rarely engage in 
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Critical Test of the Effects of Democratic Norms, Institutional Constraints, and Regime Type on 


Conftict Involvement 


MEASURE OF 
DEMOCRATIC NORMS 


Stability (N = 26,129) 


Z-ecore 
Executions (N = 22,870) 


2Z-8core 
Domestic conflict (N = 16,262) 


Z-score 


Stability 
Not both democracies (N = 22,292) 


2Z-score 
Both democracies (N = 3,837) 


Z-score 


Executions 
Not both democracies (N = 19,577) 


Z-score 
Both democracies (N = 3,283) 


Z-score 
Domestic conflict 
Not both democracies (N = 14,345) 
Z-score Or 
- Both democracies (N = 1,917) 


COMBINATIONS OF 


INDEPENDENT VARIABLES 
Low noms, high constr. 


High norms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 


High norms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 


High noms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 


High norms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 


High norms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 


High norms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 


High norms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 


High norms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 


High norms, low constr. 


PROBABILITY 


PROBABILITY 
OF DISPUTES OF CRISES 


2.89% 95% 
2.11% 58% 
—207" -1.87 
5.71% 1.95% 
227% 82% 
-3.78% —2,08"* 
3.96% 1.20% 
1.97% .38% 
~5.37" -4.51% 


Controlling for Regime Type 


3.82% 1.29% 
58% 
—2.68" 


03% 


64% 
1.24% 
2.16%" 

15% 

.00% 

—1.42 





such conflicts, normative restraints seem to deserve 
the greater credit. 

‘Tables 4 and 5 use information from the Table 3 
analyses in the critical test format, to give a sense of 
how the models The bottoms of the tables 
also show what happens when the joint regime type 
for each dyad is controlled for. Co 1 and 2 in 
each table represent the occurrence of conflicts and 
the occurrence of war, ely. For simplicity, 
we omit the individual cells and show just the stan- 
dardized estimates of effects. 

Table 4 shows the differences in the probabilities of 
conflict involvement in the critical cases, and Table 5 
does the same for war. They compare the frequency 
of involvement (both dispute and crisis data) by pairs 
of states with the tion of low normative 
constraints and high institutional ones versus hi: 
normative and low institutional. They strengthen 


previous impression regarding the relative superior- 
ity of the normative explanation over the structural- 
institutional one. In 16 of the 30 separate tests in the 
two tables, the probability of involvement when the 
level of democratic norms is high and the level of 
political constraints is low is significantly below the 
probability of involvement in the reverse case (with 
pel aai one test ss gros the other way). As before 
the difference almost always ap- 
pears iy sae conflict involvement in general, much less 
often for war involvement. The bottom of Table 4, 
controlling for regime type, shows clearly that three 
different measures of democratic political norms usu- 
ally significantly reduce the probability of conflict in 
dyads, even when the institutional constraints on the 
are low and even when at least one member 

of the dyad is not democratic. 
These results suggest that the normative model 
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Critical Test of the Effects of Democratic Norms, Institutional Constraints, and Regime Type on War Involvement 


MEASURE OF COMBINATIONS OF PROBABILITY PROBABILITY < 
DEMOCRATIC NORMS INDEPENDENT VARIABLES OF DISPUTES OF CRISES 


Stability (N = 26,129) Low norms, high constr. : 14% 
High norms, low constr. i 15% 
Z-score 


Executions (N = 22,870) 


Z-score 
Domestic conflict (N = 16,262) 





Low norme, high constr. 
High norms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 
High norms, low constr. 


Low norme, high constr. . # 
High norms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 
High norms, low constr. 


Low norms, high constr. 
High norms, low constr. . 
—2.45* 

test. Negative scores imply that the normative model provides a better explanation than does the 
the structural model provides the superior explanation. There are no enirias for effects on war involvement 


~6.18" 








” 
provides a more robust and consistent fit to the data provide reasonably good explanations of why de- 
than the structural one. The former model has a mocracies rarely fight each other. 
consistent relationship with both conflict occurrence 4. However, the relationship between institutional 
and war occurrence, almost irrespective of the spe- constraints and measures of dispute and war oc- 
cific measure of democratic norms used, whereas the currence is not as robust as the relationship be- 
latter model sometimes provides a significant rela- tween measures of democratic norms and the 
tionship, but often not. Moreover, in the critical dependent variables. This suggests that the nor- 
situations (when one model suggests high levels of mative model may be a better overall account of 
conflict and the other suggests low levels of conflict), the democratic-peace phenomenon than the struc- 
the predictions of the normative model are more tural model. 
consistent with the data. Both the fact that the democratic-peace phenomenon 
is causally m and the fact that we are “© 
beginning to move toward a substantive understand- 
CONCLUSION ing of its causes carry important theoretical implica- 
tions. First, they suggest that domestic poli 
Oe ee A cesses and Seuss sierificantiy’ afec mat 
tions e democratic-peace phenome- behav d that th 
e draw four conclusions: or an t these effects are quite generaliz- 
; able. Second, they provide strong evidence that the 
1. The democratic peace phenomenon, that is, the rela- strict or outside-in models developed by 
ee eee system theorists are in deep trouble. 
between democracies, is ly not a spurious In terms of processes operating in the present 
correlation. When controlling for other potentially interstate system, this result suggests that to the 
confounding factors, regime type has a consistent extent that norms and institutions take time to de- 
dampening effect on international conflict. velop, newly created democracies in Eastern Europe 
2. These results are robust. They hold re- and elsewhere may ence some significant 
of the conflict data set used, the definition amount of interstate gee te while their political Pes 


of the dependent variable, and the scale and type 
of measure of democracy. This increases our con- 
fidence in the substantive results. 

3. Both political constraints and democratic norms 


Be ee een Gee 
But the process of global democratization may carry 
long-term prospects of international stability that 
arises not out of the missile launchers but out of 
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popular. control of anen and of norms of 
peaceful resolution of political conflicts associated 
with democratic political systems. ’ 

It is possible that major features of the international 
system can be socially constructed from the bottom 
up; that is, norms and rules of behavior internation- 

become extensions of the norms and rules of 
domestic political behavior. When many states are 
ruled autocratically (as they were at the Peace of 


Westphalia and throughout virtually all of history 
since then), pla ao neha autocracy may be 
the only way any state—democracy or not—to 


survive in Hobbesian international anarchy. But if 
enough states become stably democratic—as may be 
happening in the 1990s—then the ty emerges 
of reconstructing the norms and rules of the interna- 

tional system to reflect those of democracies. A 
system created by autocracies may be recreated by a 
critical mass of democratic states. 


Notes 


We thank the Israeli Foundation Trustees and the World 
AlHson Asot- 


Isabelle Sheldon Levy, Alex Mintz, Ben Mor, 
Solomon Thomas Risse-Kappen, and Erich Weede 
for comments. 


1. Axelrod’s (1964, 1966) work on the evolution of cooper- 
ation and the evolution of norms suggests that norms of 


behavior are upon the environment in which 
are applied. If a strategy such as 
tit-for-tat is confronted by a noncooperative strategy, it would 


confront the latter on its own 


long thne—noncooperative strategies typically force coopera- 
ttve strategies to become noncooperative. See also Behr 1980; 
Dacey and Pendegraft 1988. 

2. Other writers (e.g., Rummel 1979, vol. 4; Rummel 1983) 
include elements of both the normative and structural mod- 
els. Lake (1992) theorizes that any structurally constrained 


state should be less warlike and His argument 
should to various strong structural constraints by 
central or institutions, whether the state is democratic 
or not. 


3. One inconciusive effort to test them in the modem 
system is Morgan and Schwebach 1992; on other political 
systems, see Ember, Ember, and Ruseett 1992; Russett and 
Antholis 1992. 

4. For a more elaborate discussion of the presumed rela- 
ttonship between these three factors and democratic peace, 
see Maoz and Russett 1992. 

5. An indirect alliance refers to a case where states A and C 
do not have an alHance with one another but both are aligned 


tend not to fight one another (e.g., 
Mearsheimer 1990, 50-51). 

6. In the analysis, the actual number of cases is often much 
lower due to missing data for some variables and 

7. These levels are no dispute, threat of force, of force, 
use of force, and war (Gochman and Maoz 1984, 587). 

8. For the entire 1800-1986 the correlation between 
democracy and autocracy isr = —.70, p < .001; for the 1946-86 
eat r= —.74, p < .001. 

1 prevents division by 0 when the two states 
EA Saba sues 


10. Tau, = .48, gamma = .58; p < .001, N = 30,049. 


“Conflictual events were added up 


Vol. 87, No. 3 


11. Because ane of the variables used to produce the 
institutional constraints index was instrumental in producing 
the democracy—autocracy index in the original classification 
(Gurr, Jaggers, and Moore 1989), we expected to find some 
correlation between the degree of constraints and the degree 
of democratization. But because other elements also deter- 
mined both measures, the empirical association is only mod- 
erate (r = .76, p < .001 for the two continuous messures; 
Tau, = .72, p < .001 for the categorical versions). This allows 


bels (1991) three separate indicators: method of executive 
selection, decisional constraints, and degree of com- 
petition. The correlations were tau, and gamma equal to .46 
and .72, .63 and .80, and 51 and .66, respectively, with p < 
-001 and N = 4,472 nation-years. 

12. Data are available only for the period 1948-82, restrict- 


overreport political 
democracies and other states in the “center” of the world 
relative to that in nondemocratic and pertph- 


13. Cooperative events were scaled as COOP = 8 eventtype. 
as CONFLICT = —1(8 — 
event). This enabled assignment of high cooperative values to 
the most cooperative events and high conflictual values to 
highly conflictual events. Corpas data are available only for 
1948-78 


14. Since our economic data cover only the period 
the dyad years available for analysis with this variable (and for 
wealth) are fewer than those for which we have conflict data. 
bse ey Speen one ry akan 


missing cases due to the temporal averaging of levels, 
which requires three valid annual data points for each state. 


15. Revised and updated COW alHance data were provided 
to us by Allan Ned Sabrosky of Rhodes College. Maoz also 
updated and refined the COW data from the appendix to 
Oren 1990. 

16. We used these data as in Maoz and Ruseett 
1992. The original COW data set ended in 1982; Maoz cleaned 
and updated it to 1986, then checked it with a parallel deaning 
and updating by Charles Gochman (whose data, and a similar 
typology, are used in Bremer 1992). 

17. To the extent that any of the nonregime factors exam- 
ined in the first was found to have significant effect an 


the probability of te in the dyad, this factor was con 
trolled for at this also. This was done to ascertain that 
the relationships any one of the two models and 


personal 
ae Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman 1992, 281-82. 
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ENDOGENOUS PREFERENCES AND THE STUDY OF INSTITUTIONS 
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he assumption that individual preferences, or attitudes, are fixed and exogenously determined 
is central to many studies of political and economic institutions, such as markets and elections. 
We present a Bayesian model of adaptive preferences and empirical evidence consistent with 


that model to argue that preferences are not always exogenous and 


between ip and pr 


fixed. The changing relationships 


on civil rights issues between 1956 and 1964 and on the Vietnam 


War issue between 1968 and 1972 coincide with significant changes in the major parties’ positions on 
these issues, suggesting that preferences are endogenous to the electoral process. We conclude with a 
discussion of the positive and normative implications of endogenous preferences. 


he assumption that individual preferences, or 

attitudes, are fixed and exogenously deter- 

mined is central to many studies of political and 
economic institutions, such as markets and elections. 
In positive studies, preferences are often the ll 
point for analyzing how variations in the rules an 
structures that define institutions lead to different 
collective results. For example, positive theories of 
electoral systems model nonpartisan, two-party, and 
multiparty systems and compare the winning plat- 
forms produced by each system. In normative stud- 
ies, these collective results are evaluated relative to 
the distribution of preferences. P brana expected to 
produce stable outcomes close to the mean preference 
are often preferred to those with outcomes that are 
unstable or in a tail of the distribution. (On the tive 
and normative points, see Riker and Ordeshook 1973.) 


ee E ee 


We present empirical evidence that ces are 
not always exogenous and fixed. Individual prefer- 
ences may be altered by actions taken during the 
normal sequence of events associated with institu- 
tional . In the current analysis, we explore 
the possibility that voters change their preferences in 
response to in the positions of competing parties 
in successive elections. The relations between voter 
preferences and party platforms on civil rights between 
1956 and 1964 and on the Vietnam War issue between 
1968 and 1972 provide the empirical basis for this study. 
We extend the traditional spatial electoral model to 
include endogenous preferences 


mative implications of making individual preferences 
endogenous to the study of institutions. 


THE TWO-PARTY ELECTORAL MODEL 
The study of electoral competition offers a powerful 


setting in which to examine the concept of endoge- 
nous preferences. We begin with the traditional spa- 


tial model of two-party electoral competition devel- 
oped by Downs (1957) and substantially refined 
Hinich and his many coauthors (see Davis and Hini 
1967, 1968; Davis, Hinich, and Ordeshook 1970; 
Enelow and Hinich 1981, 1982, 1984a, 1984b, 1989; 
Hinich 1977, 1978). The major features of this model 
are well known: with a single issue dimension and 
two competing parties, the central tendency of the 
distribution of voters’ preferences emerges as the 
long-run stable tum. There is considerable 
se an support for the prediction that partisanship 
and vote choices are related to the relative distance 
between voters’ ces and the positions 
adopted by party leaders and candidates (Pranklin and 
Jackson 1983; Jackson 1975a, 1975b, 1992a; Rivers 1988; 
see also the literature summarized in Beck 1986). 

We suggest that parties and their electoral strate- 
gies help shape individual attitudes and behavior. 
Voters take cues from the electoral participants as 
they develop their preferences. This means that vot- 
ers perceive positions and hear the debate 
surrounding the adoption of those positions and alter 
their own political attitudes in response. Carmines 
and Stimson (1989) present a powerful illustration of 
how the actions of party leaders led to changes in civil 
rights ces during the late 1950s and 
1960s. Zaller (1991b) es that the cues provided by 
political elites, who include (but would not be limited 
to) party leaders, were important forces in changing 
opinions on Vietnam War policy between 1964 and 
1970. Our argument is much more than an assertion 
that voters do not in fact have fixed preferences. In 
the model we present, voter P shift in 
direct response to the actions of the parties as they 
search for strategies to increase their likelihood of 
winning elections. It is in this very specific sense that 
we talk about ces being endogenous in the 
model of electoral competition. 

The model we propose is a variant of the models of 
adaptive utility developed by Cyert and DeGroot 
(1987) and Cohen and Axelrod (1984). In these mod- 
els, an individuals decision making is described as a 
Bayesian . Faced with any choice, people 
calculate their expected utility based on their prior 
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beliefs about the possible utilities for each outcome. ' 


Once they receive new information, such as occurs 
after a choice, they update their utility function based 
on how much they liked the outcome relative to their 
prior. If there is a significant difference between the 
actual and the anticipated utility (Le., a surprise), 
people then update their expected utility to incorpo- 
rate this new information. In the Cyert-DeGroot and 
Cohen—Axelrod models, this new information comes 
from actually experiencing the result of a choice, as 
when a consumer buys an item, and the updated 
utility distribution can be applied to the next decision 
where that particular choice is also f 
Our use of the adaptiye utility model differs in one 
significant way from the models just described. In the 
voting case, voters have uncertain utilities for the 
programs being debated licly. This uncertainty 
arises, in part, from not knowing a policy's conse- 
quences, but as Cyert and DeGroot argue, this un- 
ee also arises because people do not know how 
much will like an outcome if and when it does 
occur.” As une parties propose and advocate different 
policies, citizens a information about possible 
outcomes and about how much other people like 
these policies. For most citizens, some of these other 
ple are like themselves and “represent” them 
(ie members of an individual’s own party), while 
others are different and do not represent them (e.g., 


tive utility models and may cause pie pa to update 
their utility distributions (and th 


utility) for the different programs being singe 
the shift in either 8 


the parties. The 
position, the bi e surprise and the greater the 
shift in utilities and in individual prefer- 


ences. Bartels (1993) uses a similar scheme to analyze 
the effect of media coverage of campaigns 

To test aa h poe link between partisan- 

pee party pin , and preferences empinealy; 
look for evidence that changing party 

Hons have an independent effect on the rtea of 

partisans. If the effect is important, it suggests that as 

for eie change their policy positions in their search 

electoral majorities, individual partisans change 

pal tine Haigh onan and the gate prefer- 

tion changes. Positive findings on this 

relationshi combined with the earlier results deriv- 

ing individuals’ party identification and votes from 


the party positions, means that preferences and out- 
comes are jointly determined. 


FORMALIZATION 


We first t a formalization of the two-party 
electoral model that permits individual preferences to 
be altered by changes in the parties’ position choices. 
The model includes equations that t vote 
choices, party positions, and voter ces. The 
first four equations represent the traditional spatial 


model where individual preferences, Y; are fixed, 
which implies that Y and o are constant. A voter's 
electoral ce is denoted by v; and the actual 
vote choice by V,. The two parties are denoted as 
Theta and Phi and their respective po soli reer by 
8 and ¢. Voter's preference functions the form of 
a quadratic loss function common in spatial models 
(and estimated cally in Erikson and Romero 
1990; Jackson 1992a; Rivers 1988).° 


v = —a[(¥, — OP — (Yi — P) + u, 
= 2a(8 - $)¥,-a(0- 4) +m, (I) 
V, = 6 if 0 > À 


=Qif-As0,sA 


= if <—A (2) 

0 = fÑ, o $) (3) 

$ = fX, of, 0) (4) 
Equations 1 and 2 indicate that a voter’s preference 
for each party is a function of the difference 


aae the individual’s policy and the 

ee A 

pai If difference between the individual’s 

ce and Theta’s position is less than the dif- 

ce between the individual’s preference and Phi’s 

position, then the vote choice is Theta. If the differ- 

ence in positions is within a very small range around 

zero, [—A, +A], the voter sees no difference between 

the parties and abstains.* Equations 3 and 4 indicate 

nal eat) strategies are a function of the preference 

tion and the other party’s platform. In the 

long run, both parties will move to Y—or a point 
close to it—as the dominant strategy. 

The traditional model is usually expanded to in- 
clude an equation for party identification. As parties 
shift their policy positions in competition for votes, 
individuals may realize that their relative gee die 
each party has changed and they may alter 
aleran de in response. To capture this brine 


affiliation and changing party posi- 
tions, we P Sai individual ip at time t as a 


weighted average of partisanship at time t — 1 and 
the relative differences between the individual's own 
policy positions and those of the two parties. (For 
other work consistent with this tion of 
partisan evolution, see Achen 1992; Erikson and 
Romero 1990; Franklin and Jackson 1983.) While this 
additional pica does not affect the basic dynamic 
of the model of party competition, it adds a richness 
consistent with empirical observations of what 

ties do and how voters respond to the parties’ belay: 
ior. The model of identification, denoted by Py 
can be expressed formally as 


Py = 8P -1+ (1-— 8{—-e[(Y; — oF 
' = (Yi - Ph+ u, 
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We make a major alteration to this model by adding 
an equation to capture the process by which individ- 
uals develop their policy preferences. Equation 5 
relates individual preferences to shifts in the plat- 
forms adopted by the two parties. The addition of 
equation 5 substantially changes the dynamics of the 
model, but we believe it better represents empirical 
reality. The adaptive utility preference model is 


Yo ™ Yup—1 + Xg + TiO: — 64-1) 
— ($: — d+-D]Pu tus. (5) 


Y is individual 7s issue preference in the current 
election period, t. Y,,_, denotes ces carried 
over from the previous period, that is, individuals’ 
preferences based on their Bayesian priors. X441 
denotes the relationship between’ ces and 
individual exogenous attributes, such as income, 
race, age, residential location, etc., and is included to 
account for any exogenously derived preference 
change. Equation 5 implies that as the ’ plat- 
forms change, individual ces move with 
the platform change of the party with which they 
identify and opposite to the platform change of the 
opposition party.” For example, if (0, — 9,1) > 0 and 
(d: — $1) < 0, voters who identify with party Theta 
will adjust their ces in a positive direction, 
while Phi identifiers will develop more negative = 


erences. If T} = 0 and o2, = 0, the model reduces 
to the traditional spatial model with ously 
given preferences. In this traditional model, prefer- 


ences remain fixed unless there is some exogenous 
change, represented by A, ~ 0. We estimate the 
term T',[(@, — 9-1) — (¢ — #1] for cases where 
KO — O1) — (e — & 2] # 0. 


PARTY PLATFORMS AND 
PREFERENCES 


tion 5 must be altered slightly to test empirically 

whether individual preferences are related to party 
positions. First, we are unable to measure actual 
party positions directly, so we do not know [(@ — 
9.1) — ($: — &~3)]. Second and more serious, these 
terms are constant across individuals in any election 
study, except for small variations due to shifts in 
positions during a campaign or to ambiguity perpe- 
trated by the candidates and parties themselves. As 
Kramer (1983) has argued, these types of cross- 
sectional variations are not appropriate for assessing 
the role of factors that primarily vary across elections. 
‘The strategy followed here is to estimate the rela- 
tionship between individuals’ partisanship and pref- 
erences for a sequence of elections during which 
there are large observable changes in party positions 
on a given issue. In formal terms, we estimate the 
mod: t 


Ye = Yut-1 + Xa A1 + CyPy + U3, (6) 


where Ci = Ty[(@ — %1) — ($e — 1). C is 
constant across individuals for any single election but 
will vary across elections, depending upon the shifts 
in party positions from one election to the next. 

In the cases we examine, the changes in party 
positions were quite dramatic from one ion to the 
next, and in one case, the parties even reversed 
themselves over two election intervals. Thus [(8, — 
9,1) — ($+ — ¢—3)] both is large and its sign known, 
implying that C; should be large and have the sign 

by the changes in party positions and 
should reverse sign when the party positions are 
reversed. The test of the adaptive utility model, then, 
is whether we observe changes in the relationship 
between ip and ces from one elec- 
tion to the next that correspond to shifts in party 
positions. We shall describe these shifts in party 


positions. 


The Parties and Civil Rights: 1956-1964 


The first empirical test examines changes in the 
parties’ Egor on civil rights between 1956 and 
1964 and the impact these changes had on partisan 
attitudes on civil rights issues. In the mid-1950s, civil 
rights was not yet a salient national political issue, 
though with the 1954 Supreme Court decision in 
Brown v. Board of Education, the salience was begin- 
ning to grow. By 1958, however, school desegrega- 
tion had become much more salient and differences 
between the parties were evident. In the Little Rock 
incident in 1958, a Republican president, carrying out 
a Supreme Court decision written by a Republican- 
appointed chief justice, sent federal troops to inte- 
grate the local schools by force. This action was 
strongly opposed by the Democratic governor of 
Arkansas. 

These events offered cues that Republican leaders 
favored federal civil rights actions. The positions of 
Democratic leaders offered more mixed cues, though 
the Democratic congressional leaders vi op- 
posed civil rights legislation. These = 
ences diminished slightly during the 1960 presiden- 
tial election. Late in his brother's campaign, Robert 
Kennedy worked to have Martin Luther King re- 
leased on bail from the Georgia penitentiary and John 
Kennedy expressed his concern in a call to Mrs. King. 
However, the Democratic co: onal leaders’ op- 
position to civil rights legislation was unabated. Car- 
mines and Stimson (1989) offer detailed evidence on 
the relative party positions, using measures of con- 
gressional roll-call voting and party platforms. They 
show quite unambiguously that through 1960 the 
Republicans, as a party, were more pro-civil-rights 


than were the Democrats, as a party. Dawson (1992) 
offers a similar assessment of the relative positions of 
the two parties during this period. 


By the 1964 cam ; ons and events had 
changed genie Pee pleats Kennedy and John- 
son had championed the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
which GOP presidential candidate Barry Goldwater 
strongly and visibly opposed. The issues of federal 
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guarantees of equal access to jobs and housing were 
by then a central part of the bill and the debate 
surrounding it. Voters clearly perceived these posi- 
tions. In the 1964 National Election Studies (NES) 
postelection interviews, le were asked whether 
they knew of the 1964 Civil Rights Act and what 
positions Johnson and Goldwater had taken. Three- 
quarters (77%) knew of the act, of whom 96% said 
Johnson supported it and 84% said Goldwater op- 

it. Events indicate that leaders had 
dramatically shifted positions and that these shifts 


were perceived by the electorate. 


The Parties and the Vietnam War: 1968-1972 


The second case we examine in which the parties 
dramatically shifted positions is on the policy to be 
pursued in Vietnam een 1968 and 1972. In 1968, 
the war was clearly identified as the Democrat's war, 
having begun in the Kennedy administration and 
then dramatically and tragically escalated by Johnson 
after 1965. There were Democrats who opposed the 
effort, but the 1968 convention indicated quite clear 
that they did not control the party. The Democrat's 
position changed significantly by 1972, however, 
with the em ce and ultimate convention victory 
of George vern. These events left no doubt that 
by 1972 the Democratic party leadership was solidly 
o to the involvement in Southeast Asia. 

The early Republican positions were somewhat less 
clear. Neither candidate Nixon nor the took a 
strong antiwar position during the 1968 campaign, 
though Nixon tried to convince people that he had a 
plan for ending the war. (On Nixon’s early stance 
towards the war, see ing 1986.) In part, given the 
actions of the Johnson a ton and Hum- 
p s positions throughout most of the campaign, 
the licans did not need to take an licit 
ponin to appear to be less hawkish. By 1972, all this 

d . Nixon had not ended the war; in fact, 
he had pursued it with substantial r during his 
first four years. Thus, we have a second case in which 
the parties’ relative positions changed substantially 
over a short of time. 

The civil rights and Vietnam War ods provide 
the rare (for voting research) na experiment in 
which, over a relatively short period of time, the 
parties dramatically shifted their positions, both in 
absolute terms and relative to each other. This is 
precisely the situation needed to test the proposition 
that the actions of the parties, in setting their 
tions, influence individual preferences. If changes in 
the parties’ positions do influence preferences, then 
we ought to see ctable values of C,. Between the 
1956 and 1960 elections, Republicans should become 
more pro-civil-rights, and Democrats, less so, for 
given values of X,A;. Between 1960 and 1964, the 
relationship between party identification and prefer- 
ences should reverse, with Democrats becoming 
more pro-civil-rights. As to the Vietnam War, Repub- 
licans should become more hawkish, and Democrats 
more dovish, between 1968 and 1972. If we do not 
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observe these changes in the relationship between 
party identification and preferences and the corre- 
ponang values of C4, it creates considerable doubt 


ut the endogeneity of preferences. 


Data and Measures of Preferences and Partisanship 


Data to estimate C, for the relevant years comes from 
the National Election Studies. The civil rights data 
comes from the first American Panel study done in 
1956, 1958, and 1960 and the 1964 election study. Two 
civil rights preference questions were asked in these 
studies, one related to school integration and the 
other to treatment in jobs and housing (1956— 
60) and jobs only (1964). The Vietnam data come from 
the 1968, 1970, and 1972 election studies. In 1968 and 
1970, people were asked what we should do in 
Vietnam and were given the options to pull out 
entirely, to keep our soldiers there but try to end the 
fighting, or to take a stronger stand. Also in 1970 and 
then again in 1972 respondents were asked to place 
themselves on a seven-point scale where one end 
ted those who thought we should withdraw 
from Vietnam immediately, and the other indicated 
those who wanted a complete military victory. 
Coding of the ce variables is slightly com- 
licated. In 1956 and 1960, the election studies used a 
item Likert scale to measure respondents’ agree- 
ment or disagreement with the civil rights policy 
questions. In 1964, the format was chan to a 
three-point scale asking respondents their preference 
or indifference between two opposite policies. In 
order to make the structure of the questions compa- 
rable for all three years, the five-point scales from 
1956 and 1960 were collapsed to three-point scales 
measuring agree, disagree, or no difference. This proce- 
dure entails very little loss of information, since most 
people chose the more extreme strong agree or dis- 
agree options. 

Partisanship is measured with the traditional sev- 
en-point scale, with strong Democrats recoded as +1, 
pure Independents as 0, and strong Republicans as 
—1 and is treated as an interval variable. 


ESTIMATION PROCEDURES 


Estimation of C, in equation 6 presents numerous 
lems. The estimation methods that we shall 
describe address each of these problems. 


Exogenous Preference Changes 


One t aspect of the model in equation 6 is 
the inclusion of the exogenous variables X, to capture 
systematic changes in preferences attributable to fac- 
tors other than partisanship, such as the actions of 
interest groups or ae, events. Events that shift 
the preferences of one set of people relative to an- 
other set (e.g., blacks relative to whites, younger 
relative to older voters) are captured by the coeffi- 
cients in A, for the respective variables, which are 


“ 
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TABLE í 
Exogenous Variables and Equation Specification 


CIVIL VIETNAM 


VARIABLE PARTY RIGHTS WAR 


Father's ID 
Pre-1932 cohort 

% Democrat vote* 
ps county Income? 
% Black? 

% Urban? 

Age 


Education 
Log Income 


ML OK KK OK KK KR OK KX 
x «MK MK KKK OK 








shown in Table 1, columns 2 and 3. The coefficients 
on these variables will capture any systematic 
changes in preferences not related to the change in 
party positions. 


Preferences and Changes in Partisanship 


The second lem addressed in our estimation 
procedure, the confounding results created by 
changes in party platforms leading people to change 
their partisanship, is addressed by the use of an 
instrumental variables estimator. This estimator al- 
lows us to estimate a reduced-form model of parti- 
sanship and to use the predicted value of partisan- 
ship as an estimate of isanship unaffected by 
preferences and changes in party platforms. This 
ure is analogous to a two-stage least 
ieee pact a bated A set of the vari- 
wn in Table 1 are expected to be related to 
Sali but not directly to ctvil rights and Viet- 
nam policy preferences as indicated by the Xs in the 
ive columns. Two of these variables are indi- 
vidual-level measures assessing the respondent's fa- 
ther’s party identification and whether the on- 
dent is in the cohort that entered electoral politics 
prior to the Roosevelt victory in 1932. The ini 
variables measure the likely isan character of the 
county in which the respondent resides. n- 
dents in areas where the Democrats (Republicans) are 
more numerous, stronger, and more active may be 
influenced by the local partisan context and are more 
likely to be Democrats (Republicans) themselves. 
Thus, we expect that respondents m areas with a 
larger Democratic vote, or that are more urban and 


more T populated, or that have a larger pro- 
ck residents, or that have more poor 


Phe ae. 
ies are more likely to be Democrats. 


Cross-Sectional Data 


Our adaptive utility model is explicitly a model of 
preference change. We are interested in how individ- 
uals update their prior policy preferences in response 
to changes in the positions taken by the parties. To 
capture these changes, we need measures of prefer- 
ences at time t and at time t — 1. Ideally, we would 
use panel data to trace an individuaľs preference 
change over time. However, a panel design is infea- 
sible because panel data are available only for two 
years in our period of study, and so we must rely on 
Se ie pili pene ee 
mates of the individual-level preference change 
To estimate change, we employ a tech- 
nique developed by Franklin (1989) called two-stage 
auxiliary instrumental variables. This estimator allows 
us to simulate panel data from consecutive cross 
sections when similar data are collected in several 
years (but from different respondents). As the name 
suggests, the technique involves a two-stage estima- 
tion procedure. In the first stage, we estimate a model 
of individual preferences for the sample interviewed 
at time t — 1. Preferences (in our case, preferences 
towards civil rights or the Vietnam War) are related to 
a set of explanatory variables (e.g., individual-level 
demographic and contextual variables) also measured 
att- 1 the second stage, we use the coefficients 
estimated in the first stage and calculate a predicted 
value of t — 1 for time t respondents 
using the explanatory variables measured at time t. 
(For an extended discussion of this method and its 
underlying assumptions, see Franklin 1989.) This 
method was used to model change in partisanship for 
periods without panel data and to model changes 
in Vietnam ces (Franklin and Jackson 1983; 
Zaller 19916). 
a ecg ot ute 
eal pak Geran even for the years with panel 
in equation 6 are not ob- 
E y, as we shall see. Thus, even with 
panel data we must estimate preferences at t — 1 as 
indicated and use that estimated value in the model 
for opinion at time t. The onl y advantage that panel 
data provides is knowledge of the values of X, at time 
t — 1 for the respondents at time t, instead of having 
to infer them from the values at time t. 


Changes in Questions 

Our estimation ures are further complicated 
by changes in the wording and format of the civil 
rights and Vietnam War questions. There are persua- 
sive suggestions in the literature that changes in 
question format and wording may create the appear- 
ance of preference change when none exists (see 
Bishop, Tuchfarber, and Oldendick 1978; Sullivan, 
Piereson, and Marcus 1978). Our concern is whether 
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these alter the relationship between parti- 
sanship and the measure of preferences. If changes in 
question wording and format shift the whole distri- 
bution uniformly so that everyone appears to become 
more liberal or conservative, the ges will not 
affect our results about the relationship between 
pay platforms and preferences. Only if Republicans 
t not Democrats (or the reverse) are induced to 
respond differently will the question changes distort 
our main results. 
According to Sullivan, e eA Lega (1978) 
a e cause of the spurious o ea 
Pree Bren 190 end 196410 tie ift from the 
Likert agree/disagree format to a format that asked 
respondents to choose between two opposite policy 
options. They suggest that in the former structure 
respondents who are uncertain about their real opin- 
ions, rather than indicate that they do not have an 
opinion, may be more likely to give an agree response, 
despite efforts to filter them out. Such behavior leads 
to a response bias correlated with any characteristics 
that are correlated with not having an attitude. (For 
additional evidence supporting their contention, see 
Jackson 1979.) The shift to the second question format 
the likelihood of these response biases, thus 


ly giving the false appearance of a shift in 
ces 


These problems of changing response bias and 
induced preference change are also a problem with 
the Vietnam issue. The NES used two forms of the 
Vietnam attitude question, overlapping them in 1970. 
Our concern is whether the switch to a seven-point 
scale from the three-item categorical measure used in 
1968 induces more—or | nse bias. The sec- 
ond concern is whether this wording and format 
change alters the relationship between measured 
opinion and panar and the other demographic 
variables. The point of the estimation procedure, 
then, is to estimate the separate effects of individual 
preferences and any possible response bias as they 
are related to responses to the preference questions 
for each year. To the extent that changes in question 
wording affect patterns in response bias, we can 
identify and explicitly model this bias and therefore 
isolate changes in ces over time. 

The estimation method is based on two tions. 
One equation, identical to equation 6, els indi- 
viduals’ preferences as a function of their past pref- 
erences, Y,;-1, the exogenous variables, X,,, and 
their party identification, P„- We denote this equation 
as 


Yin = Yus -1 + X1eBi + C1P 2. 


The second equation models respondent 7's uncer- 
tainty about his or her opinion. The second equation 
is Yan = Xz,B,, where x. includes the respondent's 
age, education, income (logged), gender, and 
whether the respondent's father was an indepen- 
dent, denoted as find. Our tion is that the 
likelihood of not having an opinion is negatively 
related to education, income, and maleness and pos- 


itively related to age and having an independent 
father. 

The variables denoted by Yı and Yy are unob- 
served, latent variables, which are im mea- 
sured a the preference questions. This pi of model 
resembles the traditional MIMC (multindicators— 
multicauses) model, except that instead of continu- 
ous observed endogenous variables, we have a cate- 
gorical measure that is related to these two concepts. 
We shall explore solutions to this problem. (For an 
extended presentation of this model, see Franklin 
and Jackson 1983.) 


Limited Dependent Variables 


A final complicating factor is that the dependent 
variables measuring are not the continu- 
ous, interval-level variables required to estimate the 
model using standard linear techniques, such as 
two-stage least squares or LISREL. In addition, some 
response options may be categorical, not ordinal. For 
example, on the three-point Vietnam War policy 
ee T 

e respondent not as a central response between pull 
out now and complete military victory but rather may be 
considered less desirable than the two more active 
alternatives. The possibility that respondents without 

ces gave an opinionated response leads to 

er deviations from ordinality. A better method 

to deal with multiple and possibly unordered re- 

sponse categories (which we employ) is a multino- 

mial logistic structure that compares the probabilities 

associated with any of the possible responses to an 
arbitrarily chosen base category. 

The full statistical model relates the two latent 
variables, Y}, and Y, to an individual's responses on 
the multinomial question. (We drop the t 
subscript at this point for expositional clarity.) We 
denote person 7’s response to an opinion question by 
Z, and each of the categorical choices by j = 1,..., 
[Weare interested tn miodelirig: the probebil of a 
ponani choosing category j as a function of their 
underlying preference, Y;,, and their likelihood of 
having an opinion, Y,. We can express this probabil- 
ity as 

pAvYn + AgYa + Ay 
Prot)" ST Aara 


The expectation is that the probability of giving any 
one of the opinionated nses, such as agree (on 
the civil rights questions) or that we should withdraw 
from Vietnam, relative to any of the other opinion- 


: ee a a 


m by the A,,’s. The more extreme the values 


of Y,, the higher the probability of a co ding, 
extreme opinion response. Second, the ihood of 
giving an explicit no opinion response will be related to 


the no opinion variable, Y}, and to the preference 
measure, Y,. We expect the probability of a no opinion 
response to be highest for values of Y, in the indif- 
ference or nonextreme range. 


Cod 
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Lastly (and importantly for our efforts to measure 
C, accurately), we estimate the relationship between 
variations in the no opinion measure, Y, and the 
probability of a substantive nse, such as agree. If 
there is no response bias related to nonattitudes, then 
the values of all the Ay coefficients will equal zero 
except in the equation for the explicit no opinion ini 
category. In this case, as the likelihood of ha 
opinion increases, as denoted by higher valu ying no 
there would be no change in the probability of 
respondents choosing one of the opinionated catego- 
ries relative to any other. Sullivan, Piereson, and 
Marcus's (1978) argument is that this last probabili a 
is not zero and that this probability changes 
alterations in question structure. Having explicitly 
included response bias and how it may have changed 
across years, we can more accurately estimate the 
independent effects of changes in party positions on 

. (For a full presentation of this model, 
including the itions about no opinions and 
possible response , see Jackson 1992b.) 


EMPIRICAL RESULTS 
The model fust described has several different com- 


ponents, some of which are secondary to our concern 
with the relationship between party identification 


and preference change. Consequently, we will sum- 
marize these secondary results before report- 
ing the models of preference change described in 
equation 6. 


The need to model the possibility of those with a 
low likelihood of having opinions confounding the 
opinion responses with pas e. is justified in 7 of 
the 10 cases.” All of the ts we shall report 
therefore include the possibility of response bias. 


ee 
category, the value of the no opinion equation is set to 


We ais tested whether responses to the two dif- 
ferent Vietnam questions in 1970 are likely measuring 
the same latent attitude and no opinion equation. The 
statistical test for whether the two structures are the 
same could not be rejected at any reasonable proba- 
bility level. All the results for 1970 attitudes reported 
here are for this single structure. 

We now describe our primary results, the prefer- 
ence model for each issue, equation 6, and the 
relationship between preferences and the question 
responses, equation 7. This discussion concentrates 
on the role of party identification and summarizes the 
main exogenous effects on preference change. Next, 


we present the multinomial logit model, giving the _ 


probability of each category as a function of 
the values of the attitude variable Y,, for a respondent 


between partisanship and 
preference change, we show the differences in the 
expected opinion of Democrats, Independents, and 
Republicans, holding other factors constant. 
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TABLE ? 
Attitudes on Federal Efforts To Integrate Schools 


COEFFICIENTS IN 


PREFERENCE EQUATION, Ye 
1956 1960 1964 


—.02 63 -.73 
(24) (24) (22) 
74 -.10 —.58- 
(.83) (68) (18) 

—1.50 —.44 -1.22 
(36) (.39) (27) 
1.65 - 

(1.38) 

40 
(.70) 


27 
(42) 
90 





School Integration 


The estimated equations for school integration pref- 
erences are shown in Table 2. The columns in this 
table show the coefficients in equation 6 for 1956, 
1960, and 1964 and estimate how we expect prefer 

ences to differ among respondents with different 


of ceca De For example, in 1956 trong Repub are 
ose of blacks 


that a = value indicates 
greater agreement with the statement that the Federal 
government should stay out of the school integration 
matter.) The equation for 1956 does not include a 
lagged preference variable because it serves as our 
base year. The model is constructed so that the mean 
value for the preference equation is zero. The stan- 
dard deviation of estimated preferences is included to 
provide a relative measure of dispersion and of how 
differences associated with any one variable compare 
to overall differences. 

The expected relationships between party identifi- 
cation and change in school integration preferences 
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are clearly evident in 1960 and 1964. The coefficient of 
.63 in the equation for 1960 indicates that 
between 1956 and 1960, relative to 1956 preferences, 
Democrats became more likely to agree and Republi- 
cans to disagree that the federal government should 
stay out of pet ieee of school integration. Since 
the party identification variable is scaled from —1 to 
1, this coefficient indicates that the expected prefer- 
ence difference between a strong Democrat and a 
strong Republican in 1960 is 1.26 = .63*[1 — (—1)], 
other things (e.g., 1956 preferences, the values of the 
exogenous variables) being equal. (We shall provide a 
numerical interpretation of this coefficient in the next 
section.) Between 1960 and 1964, fust the o ite 
shift occurred, as predicted. The coefficient of —.73 
implies that the preference difference in 
1964 between a strong Democrat and a strong aaa 
lican with the same 1960 preferences in 1.46. In 
cases, the coefficients are close to three times the size 
of their estimated asymptotic standard error. 

Several of the exogenous variables were also 
strongly related to preferences, as - Further- 
more, the coefficients on these variables generally fit 
the patterns expected if they are adequately measur- 
ing the exogenously determined preference changes. 
In 1956 blacks tive to whites and Jews (and 
Catholics to a lesser extent) relative to Protestants 
were more likely to think that the federal government 
should integrate local schools, as indicated by the 
coefficients of —1.05 and —.26 on the Jewish and 
Catholic variables respectively. The coefficient of 0.90 
on the South variable shows that southerners were 
more likely to oppose school integration than non- 
southerners. 

The relationships between attitudes on school de- 
segregation and the exogenous variables were rela- 
tively stable between 1956 and 1960. The largest 
preference change between 1956 and 1960 was the 
increase in opposition to federal integration efforts 
among respondents residing in areas with a ee 
abe each of black residents in their county. The 

cient of 1.85 indicates that for every 10% in- 
crease in the proportion of black residents in the 
respondents’ counties, opposition to school integra- 
tion increased by .185 over what it was in 1956. This 
relationship was evident in 1956, where the coeffi- 
cient is 1.0, but increased sharply by 1960. These 
results are consistent with Key (1949) and Wright 
(1977), who argued that the stron antipathy to- 
wards blacks was in counties with black popu- 
lations. Between 1956 and 1960 there were also atti- 
tude shifts related to religious , with 
Catholics and (particularly) Jews relative to Protes- 
tants becoming more supportive of integration ef- 
forts. ; 

There were significant exogenously driven changes 
in school desegregation attitudes between 1960 and 
1964. The coefficients on the race, age, education and 
income variables in particular show these changes. 
Not surprisingly, blacks relative to whites showed 
increased support for federal school integration ef- 
forts. In 1956 and 1960, there were slight positive 


Response Model for Federal Efforts To 
Integrate Schools 


COEFFICIENTS IN 
RESPONSE MODEL 


VARIABLE 1956 1960 1964 


RESPONSE 
CATEGORY 


No Opinion 








Constant A, —1.37 —123 -1.23 
Preference A, 39 28 43 
(17) (13) (08) 


Constant As 06 -.01 —.50 
Preference A, 1 1 1 


Agree 


—1.78 -205 -1.85 
55 40 47 


(19) (18) (09) 


Constant A, 
Preference 


Disagree 
Constant Ag 0 0 (8 
Preference A, 0 0 0 


Note. Asymptotic standard errors are m parentheses. 








relationships between age, income, and education 
and opposition to forced school integration. Between 
1960 and 1964, these relationships reversed direction 
such that the better educated were more likely to 
favor desegregation efforts and the relationships be- 
tween attitudes and age and income had largely 
disappeared. These results suggest that important 
exogenously motivated changes in attitudes during 
this period are being ca by the variables in the 
model. 

We now relate the expected values of the prefer- 
ence equations to the probability of each response. 
Table 3 shows the spehicenta denoted by the As in 
equation 7 that relate the preferences estimated in 
Table 2 to the probability of each response for respon- 
dents with an average likelihood oha an opin- 
ion, i.e. Y, = 0. In order to normalize and scale the 
model, certain values of A are set to zero and one. 
First, the zero values in the equation for the 
disagree response establish this category as the base 
response. The other coefficients, therefore, give the 
log-odds of that response relative to a disagree.? Sec- 
ond, the coefficient E EET to the agree 
response is set to one. scales the preference 
equation so the coefficients in Table 2 give the differ- 
ence in the log-odds of an agree relative to a disagree 
response associated with ces in each of the 
variables. For example, in 1960 the log-odds of an 
agree relative to a disagree response is 1.26 higher for a 
strong Democrat than for a strong Republican. Simi- 
larly, the log-odds of an indifferent relative to a disagree 
response is .504 higher (.40 » 1.26) for a strong 
Democrat than for a strong Republican. 

There are two patterns of note in Table 3. The 
coefficients relating preferences to the probability of 
each response are very stable in all three years (once 
we have controlled for any response bias associated 
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Calculation of Response Probabilities for School integration in 1960 





eth tAgPirhty 





DISAG. INDIFF 


AGREE NOOP 





PROBABILITY OF EACH RESPONSE" 
DISAG. INDIFF AGREE NOOP 





SUM? 





.034 034 111 
.054 . 108 -153 
.085 ; 

.089 ' 472 


134 880 
164 1.665 
206 . 

326 9.300 
612 28.648 


“Value of expected 1960 preferences from Table 2 
PEL Aa A, 

Mowe a divided DY Taina tri Colman 6- 
“Value of 





.041 .079 .t16 
.130 
129 
119 
-106 


for a strong Republican with mean value for other vanables. 


“Value of preference equahon for a strong Democrat with mean value for other vanables. 


with no opinions). The exception is the larger nega- 
tive constant term for the agree response in 1964. 
Given that the agree response indicates opposition to 
federal school integration actions, the negative coef- 
ficient indicates a reduced likelihood of an agree 
es ea for = preference levels, suggesting a 
ts shift among the mass 

ae ie the cients relating the indifferent Pan no 
opinion response to preferences are close to .5, partic- 
ularly for indifference. This suggests that both these 
categories function as an intermediate option be- 
tween agree (where A; = 1) and disagree (where A; = 
0) and constitute an ordinal scale with respect to 
preferences. This interpretation will be more appar- 
ent in the following discussion. 

Unfortunately, coefficients in multinomial logit 
models do not lend themselves to easy interpreta- 
tions, as the log-odds concept is not particularly 
intuitive. To assist in in these coefficients, 
we walk through the model to show how the infor- 
mation in Tables 2 and 3 relate to the 
responses to the school integration questions. Table 4 
shows the relationship between different values of 
1960 school integration preferences (determined by 
the coefficients in column 3 of Table 2) and the 
probability of each response ca (determined by 
the coefficients in Table 3). Columns 2-5 in Table 4 
correspond to the numerator in equation 7 for ee 
cat and column 6, labeled SUM, 
the denominator in this equation. The probability ofa a 
given response for a particular value of Y,, shown in 
columns 7-10, is merely the ratio of the entry in the 

sla Yi peal column to this denominator. Entries in 
le 4 correspond to values of preferences at the 
mean (0.0) and at one, two and tires sample stan- 
dard deviations above and below the mean. Also 
included are the values of Y, for a strong Democrat 
(.53) and a strong Republican (~.73) with mean 
values for all other variables in Table 2.2 We will 
continually refer to such individuals as our “‘other- 





wise average strong Democrat and strong Republi- 


“The fiat thing to noted thatthe bability of an 


agree or a disagree response chan tically with 
die in the underlying eai iaa variable. An 
individual with the mean ce has virtually 
equal probabilities (.41 and .42 respectively) of agree- 
ing or disagreein Aa i, question. Just one stan- 
dard deviation PAS in either 
direction changes these pro ities by between .2 
and .25. This indicates that differences in the value of 
pres associated with the explanatory variables in Table 

differences in likely mses. The 
none the indifferent and no opinion response 
probabilities about the middle of the preference dis- 
tribution illustrates the earlier observation that these 
responses function as a middle category for individ- 
uals with preferences at the center of the distribution, 
as one would from an ordinal scale. 

The relatio between preferences and the 
probability of gah response can be shown graphi- 
on ees do in Figure 1. This ncaa ny these 

ilities for values of Y, corresponding to the 
range shown in Table 4. The steep slope of the 
disagree and agree response curves illustrates the 
strong relationship between the estimated model in 
Table 2 and the y response. 

Using the information in Table 4 and Figure 1, we 
can illustrate how factors related to preferences 
shown in Table 2, especially partisanship, translate 
into differences in expected nses to the integra- 
tion questions. This is done-by relating preferences to 
expected responses for an otherwise average strong 
Democrat and strong Republican.and comparing 
these expected responses. The expected value of Y1 60 
is .53 for a strong Democrat and —.73 for a strong 
Republican, giving the difference of 1.26 described 


previously. Table 4 gives the probability of each 
response for individuals with saad cea For 
example, the Republican has pro ties of .55 of 
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FIGURE | 
Response Probabilities, School Integration, 1960 
1 7 


with and of .26 of agreeing with the 
oa EN school integration. The comparable 


probabilities for the Democrat are .32 and .53. The 
vertical lines in Figure 1 picture these respective 
probabilities. 

This analysis can be extended to other years to 
illustrate the expected differences in responses be- 
tween oo average respondents who differ 
only in their identification. Figure 2 shows the 
probability of each response for three such average 
respondents—a strong Democrat, a reported Inde- 
pendent, and a neoe Republican—in 1956, 1960 and 
1964. (We have rmed the responses so that in 
this figure Favor indicates the response favoring fed- 
= school integration efforts and indicates 

te response.) For 1960, the bars correspond 

oie eight of the curves in Figure 1 for the strong 
Republican, strong Democrat, and Independent. This 
pone in effect, converts the coefficients on party 
tification, rted in Table 2, into response 
probabilities for t partisans. As indicated by 
the very Shige pana coefficient in 1956, there are 


virtually no ces among partisans in 
responses that year. The already-discussed 


greater support among Republicans in 1960 is quite 
apparent in the second set of bars. The reverse 
process occurred between 1960 and 1964, with Dem- 
ocrats becoming more likely than otherwise similar 
Republicans to support school integration policies, as 
depicted by the last set of bars. 





Equal Opportunity 


The estimated preference models for the issue of 
equal access to jobs and housing are shown in Table 
5. We will not go into as much detail about this model 
and the expected responses as we did for school 
integration but will sim; simply highlight t the important 
results. (Relating the differences in preferences 
shown in Table 5 to the different probabilities of 
favorable and unfavorable responses proceeds just as 
with the school integration issue.) The coefficients on 
party identification show the same pattern as on the 
school integration question, except that the partisan 
differences start out larger and change more. In 1956, 
Democrats are more likely to favor federal actions to 
insure equal access to jobs and housing than other- 
wise identical Republicans. Between 1956 and 1960 
Democrats became more likely to oppose and 

licans to support these federal actions. Between 1960 
and 1964 just the opposite movements occur, as we 


The strongest relationships between the exogenous 
variables and 1956 attitudes were the opposition of 
both southerners and those in areas with a 
ais ele of blacks to, and the support of blacks for, 

eral efforts to ensure equal treatment. Support for 
these actions increased with age, education, and 
income, though the estimated coefficients are unreli- 
able as indicated by their estimated asymptotic stan- 
dard errors. The most likely real preference changes 
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Expected Integration Attitudes By Party and Year for Mean Respondent 


N SY AS 


1956 


ZZ No Opinion IE Oppose NIS Indifference [__] Favor 


between 1956 and 1960 are the increased support 
among Catholics and Jews relative to Protestants and 
the increased opposition of people living in predom- 
inantly black areas. This latter change appears to be 
transitory, however, as the change between 1960 and 
1964 was of an equal magnitude but in the opposite 
direction. Otherwise, there were relatively few 
changes between 1960 and 1964. 

The equations relating responses on the equal 
access questions to for an average re- 
spondent are shown in Table 6. (The same normal- 
ization and scaling rules discussed with Table 3 are 
used here.) The large positive constant terms for the 
a eta inh in 1956 and 1960 reflect the earlier 

tion that people were expressing a consider- 
able amount of support for this 
it was not yet being ebated. The changes 
in the constant terms EA 196) anid 1964 cote 
the change in the overall support for this policy, with 
the average respondent being more likely to disagree 
with the policy in 1964 than previously. The coeffi- 
clents showing the relationship between preferences 
and the probability of each response are similar to 
those observed for school integration and indicate a 
very strong relationship between the underlying 
preference variable and the likelihood of each re- 


aa E at a time when 


The results in Tables 5 and 6 permit comparisons of 
the expected responses of different . Figure 
3 shows the expected probability of each response to 
the equality question for three otherwise average 





PESTA a strong Democrat, an Independent, 
and a strong Republican. The high rtion in 
favor of federal equality efforts in 1956 and 1960 and 
the reduction in that proportion in 1964 is evident. 
Also evident is the same pattern of change among 
different partisans that we saw for school integration. 
Republicans, relative to Democrats, became more 
supportive of federal civil rights actions in 1960 and 
Democrats became more favorable between 1960 and 


1964, correspondi is ia shifts in party tions. 
On both of the estions, we have seen 
the pattern of ee ge predicted by the 


endogenous preference model in equation 6. 


Vietnam 


Estimated coefficients for the Vietnam preference 
model are shown in Table 7. The expected association 
between i p and preference change is 
clearly evident. In 1968, at the end of the Johnson 
administration, Democrats were more likely than 
Republicans to want a more vigorous approach to the 
war. Between 1968 and 1970, there was a small 
relationship between partisanship and ce 
change, with Democrats becoming more dovish and 
R ticans more hawkish. Between 1970 and 1972, 
as the Democrats moved to a very strong antiwar 
position and Nixon dramatically escalated the war, 
the association between partisanship and preference 
change is even stronger. Democrats became even 
more dovish while Republicans became more hawk- 
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TABLE b 


Attitudes on Federal Guarantees of Equal Access to 
Jobs and Housing 


COEFFICIENTS IN PREFERENCE 


EQUATION, Yi. 





ish. The association between party identification and 
preference change is far more prominent if we exam- 
ine the change over the four-year interval 1968-72, 
where the implicit coefficient on party identification is 
85. 

One of the most interesting relationships between 
the exogenous variables and preferences on Vietnam 
policy was the evolving relationship between atti- 
tudes on the one hand and age and education on the 
other. Other studies have explored the relationship 
between age, education, and Vietnam War policy 
preferences. Lunch and Sperlich (1979) find a strong 
negative relationship between age and support for 
the war, implying that older Americans were more 
opposed to U.S. involvement in Vietnam than were 
etal Americans. They find this relationship to 

old throughout the entire Vietnam War era and offer 
several explanations for their counterintuitive find- 
ings. Even given their creative explanations, how- 
ever, we should be skeptical of their results because 
they fail to control for other factors and they omit the 

ty of an important age—education interaction. 
Mueller (1973) finds ter support among the 
youngest groups, but bivariate analysis is also 


TABLE n 


Response Model for Federal Guarantees of Equal 
Access to Jobs and Housing 
COEFFICIENTS IN RESPONSE 
MODEL 


1956 1964 


CATEGORY VARIABLE 
No Opinion 








. Verba and his colleagues (1967) find little or 
no direct relationship between education and Viet- 
nam policy preferences. They, too, fail to control for 
other factors and omit an age-education interaction. 

We find an important interaction between age, 
education, and preferences. In 1968, there is only a 
small association between ces and education. 
Among 20-year-olds, the expected value of the pref- 
erence equation is -06 more hawkish for some- 
one with 16 years of schooling than for someone with 
10 years of schooling. Among 60-year-olds, the mag- 
nitude of the difference is only .02 in the te 
direction. By contrast, at every education level, there 
are e attitude differences associated with age (on 
the er of .55 to .6), with older respondents being 
more dovish. 

These ere age changed dramatically by 1970. 
In 1970 and 1972, there is a very strong association 
between preferences and education, with better-edu- 
cated respondents being more dovish, regardless of 
ae The association between ces and age 

, 80 that older respondents were more 
hawkish younger ones for all education levels. 
Further, the ucation interaction was quite 

and implies that the young and highly educated 

individuals were by far the most dovish. In 1970, the 
Vietnam preference index differs by 1.55 for a 20- 
year-old college graduate compared to a 20-year-old 
with only 10 years of schooling. Among 60-year-olds, 
the corresponding difference is only .67. Alterna- 
tively, the difference in the penes index between 
a 20-year-old and 60-year-old is only .37 if both have 
10 years of schooling but is 1.25 if both have a college 
degree. These relationships—and the changes over 
the four years—fit our expectations except that one 
might have expected the changes to have occurred 
re 1968, earlier than appears here. The other 
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FIGURE : l 
Expected Equality Attitudes By Party and Year for Mean Respondent 


coefficients indicate that in 1968 support for the war 


was higher among males, nonblacks, southerners, 


Protestants, and union members. 


The relationships of to gender and race 
diminished Da Saa and 1972, while 
relationships ‘of to south and being Jewish 


increased. The association between preferences and 


union membership is ly in 
the support.union leaders | for the war. Not 
many can forget the image hats” confron 


student protesters. The union variable’s coefficient 
offers an im t comparison with the coefficient 
On patiserahip In the viewaum preference model We 
found the party coefficient to indicate that Democrats 
became more dovish and the Republicans more 
hawkish between 1968 and 1972. In contrast, union 
series remained more hawkish than nonunion 

out this period. If the cues offered 
gee union: leaders influenced ‘the of the 
ETIEN this is the pattern of coefficients we 


ae ra orali beiee na the re- 
oe eee y aiae A n DDED r 
a respondent with the average likelihood of not 
` having an opinion. Again, there are:very strong 
relationships between the value of the preference 
equations in Table 7 and the pro of each 
response. There is'a noticeable dovish in the 
average dent between 1968 and 1970 as evi- 
denced by constant term on the withdrawal and 
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status quo options, indicating an increased probabil- 
Paty, we er 
Lastly, we te the relationship between S 


partisans who are otherwise average, as defined in 
the previous figures. In 1968, Republicans are more 
likely than Democrats to prefer withdrawal and are 
less likely:to want to seek victory. The distribution of 
responses changes over time, as Democrats become 
more likely to favor withdrawal and to seek- 
ing victory. These proportions favoring c t op- 
tions shift dramatically among different partisans, as 


predicted by our el. 
IMPLICATIONS 


Two views of institutions have become popular in the 
social science literature.” One view sees institutions 
as the means by which individual preferences and 
actions are aggregated into collective outcomes (see 
Ostrom 1986; Riker 1980). This view of institutions is 
captured iri how we model the competitive economic 
market and the spatial model of elections. Changes in 
the institutional structure (e.g., a move to monopo- 
listic: markets or-to a multiparty system) ae m 
ge late Ph den esa 

loss of a unique equilibrium solution. as- 
sumption of fixed preferences is central to analyses in 
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this vein. A second and quite different approach to 
institutions suggests that social and out- 
comes, translated through institutions, affect individ- 
ual attitudes and actions (see March and Olsen 1984). 
Institutions give meaning to society and shape the 
way people develop their and think and 
act upon them. As institutions function or when 
institutions are changed, individuals recetve different 
stimuli and a different world, characterized 
altered patterns and relationships and leading to 
ges in values and preferences. Chamberlin 
(1990) presents a discussion of rules that define 
institutions and their aggregation properties in which 
he that institutions also affect individual 
behavior. Our results suggest the tmportance of ex- 
p these complementary roles and how they 
might be synthesized. We now consider the implica- 
tions of our findings and of such a synthesis for 
positive and normative studies of institutions. The 
problem for positive analyses concerns the modeling 
and estimation problems presented by situations 
where preferences are endogenous. The problem for 
normative studies concerns a necessary shift in how 
we evaluate and compare institutional performance. 
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Modeling Elections and Institutions 


Endogenous preferences introduce ee ele- 
ment into the traditional static el model. In 


static models with a unique such as 
those developed from the traditional spatial electoral 
model with a single issue dimension, outcomes are 
determined by the set of initial, or exogenous, con- 
ditions. Given enough elections, the search for a 
winning platform ultimately lead to convergence 
to the mean of the a as the 
equilibrium result, how poorly in- 
formed the parties may With more than one issue 
dimension, this equilibrium result is more problem- 
atic and depends upon P eailies | configu- 
ration of preferences and inal utilities (see Jack- 
son 1973; Plott 1967). Nevertheless, the outcome, 
even if it inchides cycles, is solely a function of 


preferences and is independent of the sequence of 
platforms. 


vi 
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Expected Vietnam Attitudes By Party and Year for Mean Respondent 
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With endogenous preferences, as introduced to 
this model equation 5, we have a substan- 
tially different model and set of possible results." 
Specifically, outcomes become less predictable. ® An 

equilibrium may exist under a variety of initial con- 
~ ditions, but any result will be partially dependent 
upon the sequence and timing of party platforms and 
upon how rapidly the parties change positions. For 
example, if both parties adopt platforms close to the 
mean, an is feachied ckly and there is 
little change in the distribution o preferences. Simi- 


larly, if initial party positions, partisanship, and sub- 
sequent changes in party positions are symmetrically 
distributed, meaning that the cues to one set of voters 
are completely offset by the cues to a second set, then 
there is both an equilibrium and a stable mean 
. By symmetric strategies we mean ¢ = —6 

and (8, — &1) — (& ~ &-1) = 0. 
The critical dynamic is introduced when any of the 
etry conditions in the’ previous, example 
. The simplest extension ig when one party, 
say Phi, adopts a new position, either purposely or 
stochastically, that-is not ic with Theta’s 
position. This platform will lead some individuals to 
adjust their and shift their preferences 
by some amount. The er Phi is from the sym- 
metric position; the larger these shifts will be. Even if 
the parties converge on the new mean at the next 
election and this mean is stable, the parties have 
altered society's preferences and the. political out- 
come. If the parties continue their pattern of nonsym- 


metric and nonconvergent strategies, the distribu- 
tions of partisanship and will continue to 
shift. The sequence of and the ultimate out- 
come will depend upon the sequence of platforms. 
Different sequences of party strategies can produce 
substantially different distributions,’ such 
as are obtained by altering one of the party’s initial 
platforms or by varying the rate at which one party 
adjusts its platform from one election to the next. 
Under the dynamic model, parties:have incentives 
to adopt nonmean positions.: Once we allow party 
actions to change preferences, activists 'have a motive 
to gain control of the party platform, both to 
their own po and to try to shift voters’ 
preferences. suggests that parties need to’ be 
seen as organizations that value more than just 
winning elections. Leaders may have more complex 
objective functions that include the tions taken 
by the party and the preferences of the electorate in 
addition to votes. (For a theoretical argument, see 
Aldrich 1983; Wittman 1983. For empirical evidence 
on these points, see , Hoffman, and 
O'Hara 1960; Miller and J 1986; Kessel 1988.) 


Thus some potential leaders are likely to pro- 
mote policies dienei o Lo a tan win scion 


This incentive y cre e e a 
that lead to even greater preference shifts an 
outcomes that are even less ctable on the basis 


-of an initial preference tion. 
The possibility of end ied elven Ghani 
a daunting agenda for scholars concerned more gen- 
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erally with studying social institutions. The difficulty 
is that new models that recognize the inherent dy- 
namics of the institutional process are required to 
meet this chall . The most useful models are 
likely to be ones that stress the dynamic aspects of 
social processes and that recognize their path depen- 
dency. It is unlikely that we can count on models that 
assume that a specified set of exogenously given 
conditions will lead to the same outcomes, 
with differences being merely the result of the addi- 
tion of a stochastic term whose value is 
zero. Arthur, Ermoliev, and Roniovski (1987) present 
some very simple stochastic models in which there is 
stable equilibrium but where chance events early in 
ence of actions determine the equilibrium. 
Ty alo os present several social and economic pro- 
peed that seem to fit the conditions of this simple 
model. Exploration of such models and their implica- 
tions for empirical work need to be pursued. 


Evaluating Institutions 


The normative issues raised by endogenous prefer- 
ences are larger and less tractable. Much of the 
normative literature on institutions bases evaluations 
on how outcomes compare to the distribution of 
preferences. The dominance of concerns about Pareto 
optimality testify to the importance of this baseline. 

lin (1990) presents an excellent discussion of 
various criterla by which we evaluate institutions, 
and all are based on individual ces and 
behavior. March and Olsen (1984) insist that a very 
im t function for institutions is their role in 
helping individuals learn preferences and roles. From 
this vantage point, there must be a discussion and 
comparison of what preferences and roles are learned 
and how institutions affect this process. 

All preferences may not be equally legitimate, even 
if we restrict our discussion only to those 
conventionally considered. There is great debate in 
the political science literature about the existence and 
important of self-interests relative to collective inter- 
ests (Hawthorne and Jackson 1987; Kinder and Kiew- 
iet 1979a, 1979b; Sears et al., 1979, 1980; Wilson and 
Banfield 1964). If the relative salience of these two 
motivations is related to how arguments are framed, 
to the actions of political leaders and organizations, 
or to the context within which decisions are made, 
then discussions of the nature of preferences and 
how different institutions shape them become very 
important. 

In many issues of major concern for public policy, 

ces may be labile, uncertain, and poorly 
informed. In these instances, the learning of prefer- 
ences may be as important as, or more important 
than, their ee. (For a model that stresses the 
evolution preferences, see Cohen and Axelrod 
1984.) Most traditional collective choice models as- 
sume that individuals have stable and rational pref- 
erences. Such assumptions seem appropriate in cer- 
tain settings. Consider, for example, the traditional 
consumer choice paradigm, where one has often- 


repeated decisions, low information costs, and small 
costs for a mistake, such as whether to buy Bartlett 


pears or Cling peaches, each at a given price. In 
contrast, decisions with complex, long-term, and 


collective co ences that are made only infre- 
quently may lead to situations with great uncertainty 
and poorly formed ces. Consider such com- 


plex public policy decisions as whether to construct 
nuclear or conventional electric power plants, ado 
voucher system for funding education, or deregulate 
an entire industry. Studies of how people make 
choices among alternatives with very uncertain out- 
comes or low probabilities of very consequential 
outcomes stress the nonrational and at times very 
“plastic” nature of the preferences und these 
decisions. In these very important cases, the process 
of discussion and preference formation must precede 
ce revelation and aggregation. The role of 
institutions in developing preferences may be more 
important than their role as aggregator of these 
ces. 

Ultimately, one may face a choice between institu- 
tional structures with destrable gation proper- 
ties, such as systems that te to the mean 
voter, and systems with desirable als forma- 
tion properties. This is a quan that ane 
institutionalists as well as theorists should 
must sharpen our conceptual and empirical ate 
as well as our normative judgment in order to debate 
the question productively. 


Notes 


Support for this research was provided by a gift to the 
Program in American Institutions at The of Mich- 
igan from Mr. A. Alfred Taubman. We also recerved 

from Michael Cohen, Paul Courant, 
Dawson, Kent Jennings, and Richard Nisbett. The ideas and 
in this paper are the responsibility of the authors 
ae Cee re eee ee 


ee ee ee 
not even within—election periods. A con- 
siderable amount of effort in political psychology addresses 
this process (see Zaller 1991a). Analytically, however, moet 
theoretical models of electoral processes treat preferences as 
fixed in order to study the properties of different electoral 
systems. Thus is the treatment we are at this 


2. This argument distinguishes between adaptive 
models and models of ye information in 
people are uncertain about a po consequences. In 
these latter models, isora provid ee 
leads people to revise their beliefs about 
Eater and thus, possibly, to alter their E Bee 

1985; Gerber and Lupia 1992; Lupia 1992; McKelvey 
and Ordeshook 1985, 1986. 

3. The results in Jackson 1992a question the strict quadratic 
form but are consistent with the traditional spatial model. The 
strict quadratic form is used here because of its traditional role 


aie raat pairs terme E 
t this zero denotes pure pref- 
erence and pure independence. Larger 


larger preference 
Phi. Analogous interpretations will apply to values of P, 


a 
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5. Zaller (1991b) proposes a more elaborate model of opin- 
ion change in which the extent to which individuals accept or 
reject new information is mediated by their overall level of 
political awareness. This would imply an additional interac- 
tion term between and awareness in equation 5. 
In simplifying Zaller’s model, which is necessary to accomo- 
date subsequent estimation difficulties, we omit this interac- 
tion term. The likely of this fication 1s to 
understate the parr Aake tenes and prefer- 
ue ane CHAS ina ene 

are exogenous, as implied by the traditional 
model, we should still see no 


or fixed 


changes as the civil rights questions reveals little change 
(Jackson 1988). 

7. The exceptions were school integration in 1960 and 1964 
and equality in 1960. Since we here focus on how party 
identification relates to attitude change, we do not discuss the 
response bias part of the model. For a full presentation of this 
model and how variations in the Hkelhhood of having an 


opinion are related to each response category, see Jackson 
199% 


8. The are defined as the natural log of the ratio of 
the of any two responses. If we let P = Prob(Z, = 
Disagree) and Pq = Prob(Z, = Agree), then the log-odds of an 
agree relative to a disagree response, denoted by ire 
In(P,/P,). Our normalization of these log-odds relai 
bese category of disagree means that Ly, = Ae eye 
Ag). Further, the coefficient A, is set to 1, which scales the 
preference variable, Y,, so that the log-odds of an agree 
relative to a disagree response is just the equation shown in 
Table 2. 

9. These values are calculated in the following manner. The 
value of Y, when all of the variables except party identification 
are at their sample mean is —.10. This means that the value of 
Y, is 53 = —.10 + .63 » (1) for a strong Democrat and —.73 = 
—.10 + .63 + (—1) for a strong Calculations either 
using these values and equation 7 and the entries for 1960 in 
Table 3 or reading the associated with 53 and 
—.73 from Figure 1 (shown by the vertical lines) give the 
probabiltles of 53 and .26. 

10. Jackson 1990, institutions, are defined by 
specific rules decision making, organizational d 
and behavioral norms and play an intermediary role 
individuals with collectivities. 

11. Much of this discussion is based on a simulation model 
of elections with endogenous preferences developed in Jack- 
son 1991. 

12. For the rest of this discussion, we implicitly treat only 
the unidimensional case and assume that voting is stochastic 
and that parties are only interested in maximizing their votes. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF ISSUE MONOPOLIES IN CONGRESS 


BRYAN D. JONES, FRANK R. BAUMGARTNER and 
JEFFERY C. TALBERT Texas A&M University 


cholars studying congressional committees have noted the potential for members to seek 
on particular committees, leading to bias. Underpinning this line of scholarship is 
what might be termed a theory of comparative committee statics, characterized by a 


cross-sectional 


empirical approach. We present a new approach that focuses on the dynamics of 
I control. By following a series of issues through the committee hearing process, we show 


that there is indeed significant issue bias in particular committee venues. However, we also find that 
new committees often claim jurisdiction over issues as they are redefined in the political process. The 
degree of jurisdictional monopoly enjoyed by different committees has been overlooked in the literature 
on this topic in spite of its importance in determining the nature of representation of interests in 


Congress. 


ince Woodrow Wilson’s classic study of Con- 
Gr over a century ago, political scientists 
e developed a careful picture of the congres- 
sional committee system and its role in the American 
policy process (1956 [1885]). There is, of course, a 
great range in how committees in Congress operate, 
and the committee system as a whole has changed 
over time. Various reform movements have affected 
the balance of authority between committees and the 
central structure. Nevertheless, a reasonably clear 
and coherent theory of committee operation has 
emerged, with major formal and empirical develop- 
ments in recent years. We might term this theory a 
theory of committee statics, because it treats the 
existing institutional structure of as given. 
In formal approaches, this allows the analysis of 
committee activity under a set of 
cally, the rules governing the assignment of members 
to committees and the processing of bills. Similarly, 
the vast bulk of empirical studies of congressional 
committees has been cross-sectional in design. 

In both formal and empirical research studies on 
congressional committees, one question has domi- 
nated: How do the views of committee members 
differ from the views of the chamber as a whole, and 
how might this potential bias affect legislative out- 
comes? A policy process lodged in policy 
centering on congressional committees could be quite 
different from one governed by the preferences of 
chamber members as a whole. Of course, no student 
of Congress ignores the great changes that have 
affected the institution over the decades; but our 
theories focus on the regularities in behavior, not the 
changes. Committees are “structure-induced equilib- 
ria” that both channel pro and “empower veto 
groups” (Shepsle 1979, 36). That is, they are mecha- 
nisms for devolving poli g to subsystems, 
yielding policy outcomes that can be different from 
those which might be supported by the chamber as a 
whole. 

In this article, we first add important new 
evidence that supports the static view of committee 


bias. Then we show that the standard static view is 
incomplete and probably misleading without an ex- 
plicit consideration of the dynamics of jurisdictional 
control. Our new evidence on committee statics 
comes from considering the particulars of mg 
content as they are processed by committees. 

most analysts of committee structures have focused 
on a given committee or set of committees, compar- 
ing the behavior or votes of their members to those of 
nonmembers, we adopt a different strategy. First, we 
identify a series of issues. Then, for each issue, we 
note the committees and subcommittees that have 
claimed jurisdiction over them at different periods in 
time. Our examination of the committee hearing 
process for a diverse set of issues, including - 
cides, nuclear power, tobacco, and drug 

shows that committees tend to hold eases that are 
favorable to the interests they oversee and that they 
attract primarily friendly witnesses. The results ie Sis 
a esd dae He ocean peice. 


thousand hearings during the 

In the second part, we ee agate pie dynam- 
ics. When we take a longitudinal view of the same 
issues that we use to show the Aad od bee crose- 
sectional biases, we find that these biases 
dramatically over time and in ways that would not Spree 
predicted or understood by a cross-sectional view of 
the question. Committees are not granted permanent 
jurisdictional monopolies over the issues under their 
control at any given time. In fact, change in jurisdic- 
tional boundaries is quite common in Congress. Since 
the degree of ctional control that any given 
committee may have over a particular issue may vary 
over time, the question of committee bias must be 
combined with a question of jurisdictional control in 
order to understand the impact of committees on 
policy outcomes. 

As we shall see, the empirical findings from our 
analysis lead directly to the inference that the con- 
gressional committee system may be best depicted as 
a network of ilibria, with each committee 
possibly holding jurisdiction for a time, then losing 
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out to other committees that are able to assert control 
over some aspects of a policy issue. When we add a 
consideration of the dynamics of jurisdictional con- 
trol, we can see that a theory of committee statics 
cannot be used as a guide to understanding the policy 
role of the congressional committee system. Further, 
one can easily imagine that where committee behav- 
ior corresponds to the views of the parent chamber or 
falis within a zone of indifference or where deference 
to chamber norms seem more important than poten- 
tial policy differences, few will complain or seek to 
alter the jurisdiction or power of the committee. 
Where controversy erupts over the perceived biases 
of committee members, any jurisdictional privileges 
that exist may be attacked and possibly eliminated. 
Controversy, issue definitions, and competition for 
control over emerging issues constitute important 


elements in the policymaking process within Con- 
gress; we pay special attention to these ideas here. 


COMPARATIVE COMMITTEE STATICS 


The term comparative statics has been used by Shepsle 
and Weingast to refer to equilibrium analysis that 
allows the comparison of outcomes under an as- 
sumed change of the underlying parameters (Kreh- 
biel, Shepsle, and Weingast 1987). We use the term 
similarly, but in a broader context. In particular, we 
suggest a reconstruction of a diverse and voluminous 
literature that rests on three basic premises. 


PROPOSITION 1. The committee system derives from the 
necessity of the division of labor within Congress. 


The committee structure allows the chamber to ac- 

complish two goals. First, it allows specialization and 

what Herbert Simon has termed the process- 

ing of issues (Simon 1983; see also Simon 1977, 1985). 

Second, as Shepsle (1979) has shown, it allows the 

chamber to overcome the problem of voting 

by limiting policy conflict to a dimension 
within each committee. This allows the voting system 
within committees to reach equilibrium. “Jurisdic- 
tional arrangements not ce distributions cre- 
ate equilibrium” (Ghepsle 1979, 48; see also Riker 

1980, 1982). 

PROPOSITION 2. Committee j are based on 
policy content, even though other peut of division of 
labor are possible. 

That is, some committees in ib eee 

dural matters (e.g., the House R Connie ha but 

most are policy specialists (Shepsle 1978). The deci- 


sion to divide labor along policy lines has important 
implications, which we shall indicate. 


PROPOSITION 3. The assignment of members of commit- 
tees, while subject to institutional constraints, allows 
considerable room for the exercise of individual member 
objectives. 

In particular, subject-matter and electoral 

considerations are notani (all 1993 Hinckley 
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1971, 1975; Masters 1961; Shepsle 1978). As a conse- 

ence, committees are to a considerable extent 

ed from members who are interested in the 

committees’ subject-matter jurisdictions. In recent 
years, the Senate has made committee membership 
more broadly available, to reflect a reward structure 
that has come to emphasize broad involvement in 
numerous issues, while the House has continued to 
offer fewer committee assignments and more policy 
+ ees (Sinclair 1988); but this does not negate 

e central premise that policymaking within commit- 
tees gen devolves to those interested in the 
policy area of question. 

These three statements are n cal ec They or 
assumptions but, rather, genet ei 
find strong support in the literature aids are a 
generally questioned by congressional scholars. From 
these basic , four somewhat more controver- 
sial propositions can be inferred and analyzed: 


PROPOSITION 4. Committee recommendations carry strong 
weight in floor deliberations. 


The chamber is seen to give deference to committee 
positions because of institutional ures, infor- 
mation advantages, and norms of reciprocity. Con- 
gressional scholars have engaged in spirited debate 
over the role of various ures in promoting 
committee power (see el, Shepsle, and Wein- 
gast 1987; Shepsle and Weingast 1987). Krehbiel and 
Rivers (1988) report that committees anticipate the 


mapay chamber preference in reporting bills (but 
see n 1991). Krehbiel has: gone on to argue 
that committee power is not rooted so much in 
procedures as in the ability of committees to provide 
information to the chamber: “Committees earn the 
compliance of their parent chamber by convincing the 
chamber that what the committee wants is in the 
chamber’s interest” (1991, 256). Although scholars 
have questioned whether committee er has 
waned under the reform rules of the 1970s, Krehbiel 
contends that this has not affected the fundamental 
manner in which committees operate. On the other 
hand, Smith and Deering (1990) indicate that the 
committee system is considerably weaker now than 
in the past, in because of the flow of new issues 
that did not fall neatly into the existing jurisdictions 
of committees. This suggests that the relationship 
between the chamber and its committees may change 
over time (Sinclair 1989). 


PROPOSITION 5. Con ional committees are the legisla- 
tive linchpins of subsystems. 

Political scientists are not entirely agreed on the 
nature of py subsystems and how enduring they 
are. The subsystem, described most 
elaborately T Maass (1951) for the Corps of Engi- 
neers in the late 1940s, involved a congressional 
committee, an executive agency, and one or more 
interest associations. Heclo (1978) and Berry (1989) 
have argued that the old pattern of tight-knit policy 

tems have given way to more fluid s i 
On the other hand, Redford (1960, 1969) and Riley 
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(1990) suggest that there always existed substantial 


congressional committees play the lead legislative 
role in acting as intermediaries between the chamber 
and the policy community, even where the policy 
community is fluid and sometimes conflictual. 
PROPOSITION 6. Committees’ policy positions are often not 
representative of the chamber’s, yet the chamber often 
defers to them. 
This proposition seems to flow so easily from the 
g that it was for a long time the prevailing 
wisdom—at least if one understands bias to apply to 
the aca arena and not to ideological orientation 
(see Niskanen 1971). The concentration of interested 
congressmen, the procedural advantage given to 
committee activities and the chamber norms of def- 
erence and reciprocity acted to give great advantage 
to interests through (Fenno 
1973; Shepsle and Weingast 1987). In particular, the 
role of committees as agenda setters has been empha- 
sized; that is, they can formulate propositions that 
can garner support in the general assembly and reject 
proposals that the majority might support but that 
are not in the interests of the constituencies of the 
members of the committee. 

Surprisingly, however, Krehbiel (1990) reports that 
committee members are not generally preference 
outliers in their voting behavior in comparison to the 
entire chamber. And Krehbiel and Rivers (1988) sug- 
gest that even where committees are preference out- 

ers, they may report bills closer to the median of the 
chamber in order to win support for their measures. 
Hall and Grofman (1990) have countered that it is not 
enough to compare committee members’ roll-call 
votes with those of noncommittee members, since 
the latter may simply defer to the former's more 
intense interest in the issue. More ively, Hall 
and Wayman (1990) have argued that interest-group 
expenditures affect committee decision making in 
islative markup sessions’ much more than in roll- 
voting. Thus, they isolate a mechanism that 
would ee committee proposals more responsive to 
interest-group influence than is member voting on 
the floor. and his various coauthors have ed 
persuasively that committee membership ators 
members the opportunity not so much to vote differ- 
ently from nonmembers as to become active in the 
development of legislation, affecting issues well be- 
fore any floor action (Hall 1993; see also Hall and 
Grofman 1990). Looking only at roll-call votes could 
blind the researcher to tm t of bias (see 
also Jackson and Kingdon 1992; VanDoren 1990, 1991). 


PROPOSITION 7. Because of the system of deference to the 
interested, the entire legislative process is biased. 

This is by far the most controversial proposition in 

the set. It is based on a chain of causation, namely, 

that congressmen get on committees because of their 

interests, that the distribution of preferences among 


the intensely interested is different from the distribu- 
tion of preferences in the chamber at , and that 
committee positions can prevail in debates. 
It must reject the notion of counterbalancing—that, 
for example, liberals dominate the education and 
welfare committees while conservatives dominate 
agriculture. Davidson notes that committees may be 
biased in different directions, perhaps yielding little 
overall bias in the legislative process (1981, 111). 
Nevertheless, it survives as one of the folk wisdoms 


of Congress in operation. 


TOWARD A THEORY OF 
COMMITTEE DYNAMICS 


Political scientists who have studied congressional 
committees through cross-sectional comparisons 
have sometimes noted the importance of change over 
time. All students of con onal committees rec- 
ognize the role of changes in institutional rules on 
outcomes both within committees and on the floor. 
Wei t, for example, has written that “the evolu- 
tion from 18-22 stable committees to 125-50 more 
fluid subcommittees dramatically reduced the effec- 
tiveness of the previous mechanisms underpinning 
negotiating and maintaining bargains [to com- 
mittee members from defecting in floor debates}” 
(1989, 812). What characterizes the cross-sectional 
approach most fundamentally, however, is that it 
supposes that committee Sr Aani is conditional 
on a preexisting set of parameters, the most impor- 
tant of which is the existing rule structure. Shepsle 
and Weingast comment. “A mature institution is, in 
our view, an tion in equilibrium. Changes in 
its environment ripple through the institution” 
(Krehbiel, Shepsle, and Weingast 1987, 943). The 
assumption of equilibrium implies that the basic 
parameters of policymaking—the institutional “giv- 
ens” that structure the g of issues—are 
unchanging (or change set i according to some other 
well specified rules). 

Some scholars have pointed toward a more dy- 
namic of committee operation. Davidson and 
Oleszek (1977), for example, see the committee struc- 
ture as jeopardizing reforms that tout more central- 
ized control, because committees are subject to ‘‘cli- 
entelism.” This suggests that the deference of the 
committees to their clienteles is in continual opposi- 
tion to attempts by the legislative parties to impose 
central programmatic control. Such a dialectic is not 
easily reduced to equilibrium analysis, or at least, the 
models of committee ia that have been pro- 
duced have not focused on this dynamic aspect of the 
relation between committee and chamber. 

The most critical facet of committee behavior that is 
not compatible with the existing static view is how 
committee jurisdictions interact with developing pol- 
icy issues. tis, committee statics treats issues as if 
they change little over time and as if they are easily 
and permanently assigned to the existing structure of 
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committees. Shepsle and Weingast refer to commit- 
tees (at least in the past) as “hegemons” (Krehbiel, 
Shepsle, and Weingast 1987, 942). Relaxing this un- 
stated assumption gs into question the bias of 
individual committees and of the whole legislative 
system. If a committee is unable to maintain monop- 
oly control over a policy issue, then membership bias 
of t the committee is not particularly relevant. 

Jurisdictional strife and competition among com- 
mittees are im t parts of congressional behavior 
(see King 1992). Committees are constantly changin 
their jurisdictions, both through attempts to as 
parts of issues as they become more important 
and through unavoidable redefinitions as new policy 
problems rise on the governmental agenda. In their 
study of energy politics in the 1970s, Charles Jones 
and Randall Strahan write that “con onal re- 

mse [to the ofl shocks of the 1970s] took on the 
character of the Oklahoma land rush. . . . The prolif- 
eration of committees and subcommittees claiming 
jurisdiction over energy policy aisn ex- 
panded the number of m , congressional staff 
and lobbyists ting in the issue area” (1985, 
153; see also Jones 1975, 1979). It is important that 
Jones and Strahan attribute the change in committee 
jurisdiction to the exp of the issue, rather than 
congressional reforms, though we should not ignore 
the Soren of their interaction. As issues hit the 
congressio agenda, jurisdictional structures 
change. Thus, con mal committee jurisdictions 
should never be assumed to be fixed; in fact, their 
definition is an integral part of the policy process (see 
Riker 1983, 1984, 1986). 

Though congressional scholars have often focused 
on how committees and subcommittees with estab- 
lished jurisdictions tect themselves from en 
croachments from others, some scholarship shows 
that jurisdictional change may be common. First, bills 
are increasingly referred to more than one committee. 
These now constitute about 20% of all referrals and a 
ase ey | higher Foe of major legislation 
(Young and Cooper 1993, 213-15; see also Davidson 
1989; Davidson, Oleszek, and Kephart 1988; and 
Schneider 1980). Second, while the parliamentarian 
must refer a bill to the committee that has established 
jurisdiction in that area according to ent, “au- 
thors of bills have learned to draft them cleverly so 
that they can be referred to the ‘right’ committee” 
(Davidson and Oleszek 1977, 51). David King (1991) 
has shown how jurisdictional battles are often Te- 
solved not by reinforcement of the status quo but by 
the formation of new jurisdictions. This causes the 
continual realigning of committee jurisdictions in 
response to changing issue definitions. 

When one considers the policy process generally, 
changes in decision-making structures are an impor- 
tant element of entrepreneurial strategies (see Riker 
1986). As Schattschneider (1960) noted, losers in the 
policy process have an incentive to attempt to change 
the venue of decision making. Within Congress, this 
means that the choice of committee that might retain 
jurisdiction can be an important element in deciding 
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the eventual outcome, so po clearly have 
an incentive to attempt to manipulate it. Committee 
and subcommittee leaders similarly have an incentive 
to become active in areas where constituents may be 
affected, so there are both “push” and “pult” factors 
involved in j ional dynamics. All of this does 
not mean that established j ional boundaries 
can simply be ignored; course they cannot. It 
simply means that there exist incentives for those 
within and outside of the committee structure to 
attempt to move issues from one body to another and 
that this potential dynamic may therefore be an 
important question to investigate. 

Jurisdictional boundaries may be clearly delin- 
eated, and single committees may have exclusive 
jurisdiction over an issue. We term this state of affairs 
a jurisdictional monopoly. Jurisdictional monopolies 
seem especially common when an issue has low 
salience. In such policy environments, PRON tia 
icy subsystems thrive. This is the situation most 
stylized as the structure-induced in the 
formal literature. Committees that enjoy a jurisdic- 
tional monopoly and the general acquiescence of the 
larger body may find it necessary to hold few hear- 
ings, and those hearings that are conducted often 
have a “boosterism” quality to them. Such a situation 
is not guaranteed to be permanent, however. As 
Dion has pointed out, the equilibrium that might be 
induced by these structures will collapse quickly if 
the “previously indifferent” suddenly show greater 
interest and if their views are not the same as the 
interested committee members (1992, 476). This 
clearly is a variant of the expansion-of-conflict model 
described by Schattschneider decades ago. 

As time goes on, issues that were once treated with 
indifference by the majority of legislators and rele- 
gated to the exclusive consideration of a single com- 
mittee or group of committees may emerge on the 
public agenda. As the issue gains visibility, less 
deference to the wishes of a committee when a bill is 
considered on the floor is likely. Furthermore, other 
congressional committees may rea to claim some 
jurisdiction through the scheduling of oversight hear- 
ings or the crafting of bills so that they will be steered 
away from traditional venues. These jurisdictional 
changes have the potential for much ter change 
in the long-run policy outcomes produced by Con- 
eed gr sing er Geb tah gness or refusal of the 

oor to defer to the committee members. Through 
changes in ional assignments, old structures 
are replaced by new ones, thereby inducing new 
equilibria. 


EMPIRICAL TESTS 


The previous section ed for the importance of 
studying policy bias both cross-sectionally and longi- 
tudinally. In this section, we present empirical evi- 
dence on both these questions for several issues. 
First, we show the important cross-sectional bias that 
does indeed characterize much of congressional com- 
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mittee behavior. Second, we move beyond this ques- 
tion of bias by specialization to ask the question of the 
dynamics of jurisdictional monopoly. Committee bias 
is more important if it is led with jurisdictional 
control; where control must save shared with another 
set of committees that harbor different biases, then 
the overall effect may be ae We shall therefore 
present first evidence concerning cross-sectional vari- 
ation in committee behavior, en present the dy- 
namic view. 


Bias: Alive and Well in a Cross-sectional View 


Studies of con onal committee bias have tradi- 
tionall on the characteristics of members or 
their districts. The question of greatest interest has 


been whether committee members differ from the 


chamber at large in their policy preferences as re- 
vealed by either their voting vior or the charac- 
teristics of the districts they t (Hall and 


Grofman 1990; Krehbiel 1990; see also Hall 1992 and 
Hall ae Evans 1990). Committees are more than 
of members, however. They are institu- 
oe with staffs, written and oral procedures, and 
networks of communications with executive agency 
personnel and lobbyists. They. are venues for policy 
action. When viewed as an entire system, the struc- 
ture of congressional committees and subcommittees 
affords many opportunities for strategic action. Com- 
mittees, like other institutions of government, are 
dynamic structures. Fixed at any single time, they 
nonetheless change over the years. 
In order to study the role of committees in influ- 
S onal agendas, we assembled and 
rmation on every congressional hearing 
aan four important issues (civilian nuclear 
power, pesticides, smoking and tobacco, and drug 
abuse) either during the entire twentieth century or 
oy during the postwar years—a total of 2,979 hear- 
. By ee systematically which committee and 
eld each hearing, we can trace which 
comrinlttese claim jurisdiction over which issues and 
note whether this jurisdiction is monopolistic or 
shared among competitors. For the cases cides 
and smoking-and-tobacco scan noted 
information about each person who testified before 
Congress, noting (where possible) whether they rep- 
resented industry, government, or lobbying groups 
and whether they were likely to be defending or 
attacking the industry in question. We gathered this 
information for over six thousand witnesses who 
testified on pesticides issues and over thirty-six hun- 
dred in the case of smoking. Because of the large 
scope and expense of that witness coding, we have 
limited this more extensive coding effort to only these 
two issues. While no selection of issues would be 
likely to constitute a truly representative sample of 
all possible issues, the data nted here constitute 
the largest effort to date to address these ques- 
tions. They cover a range of types of issues and 
demonstrate a variety of properties concerning issue 


dynamics. 
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As venues for policy action, congressional commit- 
tees and subcommittees may be more or less favor- 
able to the major interests in a policy area. That is, 
while many committees may hold. d hearings on mat- 
ters relevant toa roe. area, most committees 
can be ca y to be more or less favor- 
able to the affected interest. For example, agriculture 
committees are likely to be a more favorable venue for 
the pesticides industry than are health or environ- 
mental committees. While of course it may some- 
times be difficult to reduce a policy debate to any 
single dimension, we find that for the issues chosen 
this simple dichotomy works remarkably well. In 
part, the ease in coding is due to our choice of issues. 
Since each of the issues discussed here includes an 
affected industry, we can Bi hired break our coding 
down according to a simple rule. When coding the 
“tone” or the “venue” of a hanne: we asked, Would 


an industry leader be pleased or disa ted that 

these questions were being raised or that they were 

being raised by this group rather than by another?! 
According to our simple coding rule, on of 


toxic pesticides residues on apples is coded “nega- 
tive,” because a pesticides industry official would 
probably prefer to discuss such “positives” as in- 
creased crop yields, decreased loss to pests, or im- 
provements in safety techniques. If any of these 
issues were considered in the agriculture committees, 
then the venue would be coded as itive; if dis- 
cussed in an environmental or health committee, 
then the venue would be coded as negative. By 
coding these two co e and venue—sepa- 
rately, we can em Heally aaacas the differences ih 
pation of different sets of congressional bod- 
ies. In addition, our coding of witnesses appearing 
before these different bodies allows us further to 
investigate the potential bias of different groups of 
committees and subcommittees 
Our most important innovation in stud 
mittee bias is in following a policy issue ra 
committee. That is, we pick an issue (e.g., icides 
policy) and then note which committees and subcom- 
mittees have held hearings on the topic. Thus, our 
method is (1) to isolate hearings on a topic, usin, 
Congressional Information Service keywords; (2) to 


g com- 
er than a 


note the bodies apa hearings; (3) to code the 
hal Pare E ORA ety ee le or hostile to the 
involved; (4) independently to code the 


cera e favorableness of the committee venue to- 
ward the affected industry; and (5) in the cases of 
pesticides and smoking T to code witnesses as 
either favorable or unfavorable to the industry. 


Committee Witnesses: Preaching to the Converted 


For every hearing on the topic of pesticides from 1900 
to 1988, we have coded each witness as ting 
a certajn kind of interest: (1) agricultural, (2) environ- 
mental or health, or (3) other or uncodable. cul- 
tural interests included officials from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, farmers’ o tions, and 
pesticides manufacturers, as well as the individual 


< 
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The Correspondence between Witness and Venues in Congressional Hearings on Pesticides, 1900-1988 (%) 


TYPE OF WITNESS 





AGRICULTURE OR 
PESTICIDES INDUSTRY 
REPRESENTATIVE 


HEALTH OR 
ENVIRONMENTAL 


REPRESENTATIVE TOTAL (N) 





75.7 
27.5 
47.9 


47.0 


24.3 100.0 (2,103) 
72.5 100.0 (3,128) 
62.1 100.0 (746) 


53.0 100.0 (6,977) 


Note: Gamma = .78; tau-b = .47; Ea rere OSS AE Pn See oe ree A ee ee on 


appropriabons hearings and discussed 


members of Congress whom we could identify as 
having strong proagriculture views. Environmental 
or health witnesses included officials from environ- 
mental organizations, health officials, and others 
whose affiliations made clear that they were health or 
environmental , rather than experts. 
Table 1 shows that of a total of 6,973 witnesses who 
a in hearings d the century, we were 
e to classify 86% of them into one of these two 
substantive categories. Intercoder reliability for this 
EOE of witnesses was 98.2%. (For another example 
of witnesses at congressional hearings, see 
Jenkins Smith, St. Clair, and Woods 1991; for another 
use of hearings data, see Hansen 1991.) 
In the case of smoking, similar coding was per- 
formed, TRESE Es among witnesses represent- 
ing agricul terests (including cigarette manu- 


facturers), trade questions (usuall 7 a 
foreign restrictions on the import of 
rettes), health questions, taxes, and an e 
category. Two complications arise in the case of 

oking that lead to a large number of uncodable 
witnesses: Lia aan and trade hearings often 
tend to be affairs in which smoking-and- 
tobacco questions are but one of many items on the 
agenda. In these cases, we have included the wit- 
nesses discussing smoking and tobacco but omitted 
all others. Thus, we are left with a total of 3,616 
codable witnesses, as shown in Table 2. 

We coded the committees and subcommittees 





holding the hearings in the same way as we coded 
the witnesses. Some committees were clearly pro- 
agriculture, others were clearly preoccupied with 
health and environmental questions, and still others 
could not be coded. In all, there were 385 hearin 
pesticides topics from 1900 to 1988, held by 39 differ- 
ent committees and 89 different subcommittees. We 
have coded each of these committees or subcommit- 
tees as being part of the griculture venue, the 
health and environmental venue, or as part of an- 
other or uncodeable venue. This venue coding was 
done by referring to the title of the committee or 
subcommittee in question, agg barat of the top- 
ics of the particular hearin, erefore we are con- 
fident that this venue g is distinct from the 
question of tone of the topics considered, or the 
witnesses appearing before them. When this venue 
coding for pesticides hearings was done by a second 
coder, 95.2 percent of the cases were coded identi- 
cally. 

In the case of smoking, similar coding was per- 
formed, though Table 2 shows that we distin. ed 
among three of bodies: agriculture and trade 
bodies, which tend to promote the industry; health 
bodies, which tend to ance critical; and taxation 
bodies, which are negative, but in a different way 
than the health bodies. 

Table 1 presents the relationship between the type 
of witness and the of venue Bs pesticides; tae 
2 shows the same tionship for smoking. Table 1 


The Correspondence between Witnesses and Venues in Congressional Hearings on Smoking, 1945-1986 (%) 
TYPE OF WITNESS 


AGRICULTURE, TRADE, 
TOBACCO INDUSTRY 





96.2 
28.3 
21.7 


74.2 











HEALTH TAXATION 


2.7 21 
71.4 2 
17.0 61.4 


19.6 6.2 


TOTAL (N) 


100.0 (2,510) 
100.0 (829) 
100.0 (277) 
100.0 (3,616) 














ee Ca ei pp a cl a ea codat. Tha large a stanie aa 
checussing smoking. 


Sand Gace herna W here smoking is 


one of many topecs discussed; we coded only those witnesecs 
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The Correspondence between Tone and Venue in Congressional Hearings on Pesticides and Civilian Nuclear 


Power (%) 


VENUE 


Pesticides hearings, 1900-1988* 
Agriculture committees 17.6 
Neutral or uncodable committees 11.2 


POSITIVE 


Health or environmental committees 1.8 
Totals 7.5 


Civilian nuclear power, 1944-86? 
Booster committees 20.0 
Neutral or uncodable committees 6.3 
Critical committees 8.8 


Total 13.8 


Gamma = 48; tub = 20; chi-squared (4 df.) = 26.9 (p < .001). 
‘Gamma = .30, taub = .16 chi-squared (4 d.f.) = 190.5 (p < .001). 


shows that agricultural committees tend to schedule 
testimony from ips sitar witnesses, while health 
and environmental committees are more likely to 
receive testimony from those critical of the industry. 
For the case of smoking, the relationship between 
venue and witness is even stronger, making it clear 
that committees like to hear from their allies, not their 
opponents. 
When an agriculture committee has hearings on 
cides topics, its members are three times more 
to listen to testimony from representatives from 
the pesticides industry or from others likely to have a 
favorable view on pesticides than from health or 
environmental representatives. When a health com- 
mittee holds hearings on a similar topic, the same 
selection bias in witnesses occurs: almost three-quar- 
ters of the witnesses appearing before these commit- 
tees are health or environmental experts, rather than 
agricultural officials. We can also note from Table 1 
how much more active the health and environmental 
committees have been in holding hearings on pesti- 
cide matters as compared to the agriculture commit- 
tees. Over 3,100 people have testified before these 
committees on pesticide concerns, as compared to 
fewer than 2,300 before the agriculture committees. 
Of 385 hearings on pesticide topics coded, 220 have 
been in the health or environmental venue, as com- 
pared to only 102 in the agriculture venue. 
The relationship between witness and venue in the 
case of smoking could hardly be more powerful. 
ture and trade committees, when considering 
cco questions, simply do not schedule witnesses 
who could be to attack the industry. Con- 
gress specializes. When pesticides are to be attacked, 
one group of committees holds those hearings, and 
one group of members hears their testimony. When 
eat are to be defended, another committee 
olds those hearings and schedules a different group 
of experts to give testimony. Committees use hear- 





TONE 
NEUTRAL OR 


100.0 (1,237) 


ings to garner support for the views they already hold 
(see also Del Sesto 1980). 


Saying What They Want To Hear: The 
Venue-Tone Connection 


As noted, we have coded each hearing on pesticides, 
smoking, drug abuse, and civilian nuclear power by 
the tone of its title and description in the Congres- 
sional Information Service abstracts. In the cases of 
des, smoking, and nuclear power, we coded 
earings simply as whether the title and abstract 
suggested that the tone was favorable or antagonistic 
toward the industry. For drug abuse, we coded 
hearings according to whether they emphasized an 
enforcement or suppression option, on the one hand, 
or an education or treatment option, on the other. 
Intercoder reliability for the tone-of-cov: coding 
was 96.0% for pesticides. We also coded the commit- 
tees and subcommittees holding hearings in a man- 
ner similar to the one described for pesticides. 

The results from this ure are presented in 
three tables. Each the venue within which 
the hearing was conducted as against the tone. Table 
3 presents this tabulation for pesticides and civilian 
nuclear power, Table 4 contains information on drug 
abuse; Table 5, information on smoking and tobacco. 
For pesticides and nuclear power, most hearings are 
of-a critical nature, regardless of the venue. For 
example, for pesticides, 78.5% of hearings before 
agriculture committees or subcommittees had a criti- 
cal tone. Health and environmental committees were 
even more prone to scheduling hearings critical of the 
industry: 93.2% of the topics these committees and 
subcommittees examined were negative toward the 
industry. A similar pattern is evident for nuclear 
power: when hearings are held, they tend to be 
critical. In the case of nuclear power, the pronuclear 
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Tone and Venue, Congressional Hearings on Drug Abuse, 1945-86 (%) 





LAW ENFORCEMENT 


74.7 


16.5 
64.5 


46.9 
= 88; taub = 56, chi-squared (1 d.f.) = 265.68 (p < .001)—statstics based on the four coded ceils . Since virtually all hearmgs» share 


a negative tone toward the [icit drug mdustry, we code the heanngs by thetr focus on law enforcement and in 


treatment matters. 


set of committees (esp. the defunct Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy) have been considerably more 
positive in tone than the health and environmental 
committees. (Only 52% of their hearings were critical 
in tone, versus 83.5% of those held in the rival group.) 
Even a committee generally favorable toward nu- 
clear power must occasionally hold hearings on top- 
ics, such as radioactive leaks, that industry leaders 
would just as soon see discussed in private. Table 3 
shows that much of congressional oversight throu, 
the hearings process focuses on problems in the 
industry in question. Even “favorable” venues are 
home to much critical oversight in these areas. Tables 
1 and 2 give some indication that more favorable 
venues are not home to as much criticism as the 
critical venues, even when they hold hearings on the 
same topic. There we noted a strong bias in witness 
PEER between the two venue classifications 
pesticides and smoking policy. Our reading of 
abstracts, witness lists, and committee prints of hear- 
ings suggests that committees favorable to an indus- 
try tend to hold hearings that address an alleged 
problem; but their witnesses may be expected to 
dismiss it (see Del Sesto 1980). Hence, the subject of 
the hearing is not what the industry wants on the 
congressional agenda; but favorable committees are, 
at least, examining the problem from the industry's 
PR We shall see that efforts to contain 
ct within favorable committees are not always 
successful. As the tone turns negative, attention 
tends to increase. As attention increases, it tends to 
spread. As it spreads, a jurisdictional monopoly 





FOCUS OF ATTENTION 
EDUCATION, HEALTH TOTAL (N) 


25.3 100.0 (561) 
84.5 100.0 (283) 
35.5 100.0 (200) 


45.1 100.0 (1,044) 


matters or on educabon and 





supporting close and positive relations with an af- 
fected industry can be destroyed. 

In the cases of drug abuse and smoking-and- 
tobacco hearings (Tables 4-5), there are more striking 
differences among committee venues regarding their 
tone. In the case of smoking and tobacco policy, 57% 
of hearings in agriculture or trade committees were 
on topics that we considered favorable toward the 
tobacco ind , while only 10.8% were unfavor- 
able. For health and taxation committees (where 
cigarette taxes are considered), 73.1% of hearings are 
critical. Here, one gets the “ideal type” of venue bias: 
the protobacco venues almost never consider any 
topics that are unfavorable toward the industry. On 
the other hand, the unfavorable venues never con- 
sider anything that might be construed as favorable 
toward the industry. 

For drugs, no hearings are favorable toward the 
industry, so we coded hearings according to the 
policy solutions to the drug problem. The data show 
vividly the disaggregated approach to an important 
policy problem, with each venue considering a set of 
solutions in isolation from others and with little 
reference to other options. Members of two separate 
solution-based subsystems seem to be talking only to 
themselves. 

In general, this is the pattern that we have found 
for of our issues. Examining the relationship 
between venue and tone reveals considerable sup- 
port for the thesis that congressional committees are 
strongly biased. Proindustry committees do not often 
schedule critical hearings; and when they do, they 


Tome and Venue, Congressional Hearings on Smoking and Tobacco, 1945-86 (%) 





TONE 





TYPE OF COMMITTEE 


FAVORABLE 


Agriculture or trade 67.0 
Health or taxation 293 
Other ie 


Total í 38.1 





TOTAL (N) 


32.0 ; 100.0 (203) 
24.0 . 100.0 (104) 
68.7 100.0 (8) 


30.0 100.0 (313) 








Note: Gamma = .91, taub = .62; chrequared (2 d.f. = 137.1) (p < .001)—statistics based on the six cells coded by type of committee only. 
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TABLE r 
The Relati 


EQUATION 1 (N = 42) 


1.11% 
Note: The dependent variable 
unstandardizred ts (standard errors in 


“Test mdicates 
'p < 05, test. 


autocorrelation. Equation 2 model 


hear from proindustry representatives. Similarly, crit- 
ical venues tend to schedule witnesses that provide 
unfriendly testimony. In sum, committees neither 
seek nor receive balanced, objective policy informa- 
tion and thus cannot be viewed simply as informa- 
tion-gathering agencies of Congress. 

Our analyses of policy issues, rather than particular 
committees, shows that policy issues are often di- 
vided among many committees. More im tly, 
these committees can generally be grouped into sup- 
portive and critical venues; the committees specialize 
in defending or in attacking some policy. We can 
conclude that committees in Congress may well be 
biased in their members’ policy preferences, but this 
fact alone does not allow us to infer that the entire 

tem of committees is biased. Overall levels of bias 

epend on the degree of jurisdictional monopoly the 
committees are granted and on the dynamics of 
jurisdictional control among committees, a subject to 
which we turn next. 


Attention and Jurisdictional Control 


Jurisdictional dynamics imply that as hearings on an 
issue increase, the’ number of bodies conducting 
these hearings should also increase. Indeed, we have 
found that in each issue we have studied, a rise in 
attention is always accompanied by an increase in the 
number of distinct congressional committees claim- 
ing some part of the jurisdictional action. In the cases 
of nuclear power, pesticides, smoking and tobacco, 
and drug abuse, correlations between number of 
hearings per year and the number of different com- 
mittees holding them are uniformly close to 1.0, as 
we shall see. Increased attention almost always leads 
to a breakup of a jurisdictional monopoly. Table 6 
shows the close relation between the number of 


for all equations ts the number of distinct committees holding 
coefficients parentheses). Equation 1 estimates a 
pamatei s modd with a lagged ee ee (Y, m a + big + bayii t 69: 

shows no autocorrelation 
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between the Number of Distinct Congressional Committees Holding Hearings on a Topic 
and the Total Number of Hearings in a Year, 1945-86 


EQUATION 2 (N = 41) 


LAGGED 
NUMBER NUMBER OF 


OF DISTINCT DURBIN’S 


R? INTERCEPT HEARINGS COMMITTEES H 


1.01 16* 38" 496 
(.50) (03) (11) 


.79 .26* .04 
(35) (.02) (.09) 


53* 12 
(.05) (.08) 

.29* 39 
(27) (.03) (.07) 


on a given topic in a given year. Entries are 
without lags: (Y, = a + byx, + e). Equation 2 


32 
(39) 


82 43 





hearings and the number of different committees 
holding them. It reports the results of simple regres- 
sions in which the number of committees holding 


hearings in a given year is the d dent variable 
and the total number of hearings is the indepen- 
dent variable: 


Y; =a t+ bX + e, 


where Y, is the number of committees holding hear- 


ings on the topic in a given year’ and X, is the total 
number of hearings held by all committees on that 
topic in a given year. 

A rise in congressional attention tends systemati- 
cally to be associated with an increase in the number 
of different congressional committees claiming juris- 
diction; and the relationships are very strong. 
powerful relations make one suspect a tautology. 
Certainly it is possible that as Congress created more 
committees and subcommittees, these new bodies 
had to hold hearings on something. Thus, as the 
number of bodies increased, so did the number of 
hearings. However, the increases we note in our four 
issue areas do not occur only after the congressional 
reforms expanding committee and subcommittee 
power in the mid-1970s, but before then, as well. This 
would seem to indicate the operation of a conflict 
expansion model, rather than one of bureaucratic 
aggrandizement. 

We may examine the issue of the direction of 
causality in more detail. The left-hand side of Table 6 
presents ordinary least squares estimates, one of 
which involves potential autocorrelation problems. 

the dependent variable and including it 
aoe in the equation is both a potential remedy 
for the statistical problem of autocorrelation and a 
way of controlling for the hypothesis that bureau- 
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cratic expansion (capacity to hold hearings) drives the 
number of hearings held. This is possible because 
now the number of committees holding hearings is, 
in effect, a change from the previous year’s number of 
committees. So now we estimate the model as 


Yima + bX, + hY;-1+4¢ 


Estimates are presented on the right-hand side of 
Table 6. The effect of hearings on bodies survives the 
lagged controls; the number of hearings is statistically 
significant in all equations in the table. The lagged 
variable is sometimes t as well, indicating 
that the capacity to hold hearings is also im jin ease 
The lagged variable technique also remedies the auto- 
correlation lem.? It appears that both issue ex- 

bureaucratic aggrandizement contribute 


pansion 
to the growth of Congrese’s capacity to hold hearings. 


Conflict Expansion and Jurisdictional Dynamics 


If the expansion of conflict in a policy subsystem is 
associated with a decline in the jurisdictional monop- 


oly of congressional committees, then we can 

a decline in the proportion of hearings held within 
the dominant venue as the number of es holding 
hearings increases. That is, as conflict expands, com- 
mittees and subcommittees not previously active on 
an issue hold hearings—and these new arenas tend 
to be unfriendly places for defenders of the status 

o. Second, as the number of hearings increases, 

e proportion of hearings that have a favorable tone 
for the regulated industry or the existing policy 
subsystem should decline. 

Several specific models are consistent with our 
general h eses, and we would not expect the 
process to follow the same pattern in every case. For 
example, in some areas, collapse in jurisdictional 
monopoles may occur very rapidly in the face of 
challenge, while in others there may be protracted 
conflict over control of the issue. In some cases, one 
jurisdictional monopoly may be replaced with an- 
other, while in another it may be permanently di- 
vided. Before we proceed to regression estimates of 
urisdictional dynamics, it is worthwhile to pause 

efly to consider some specific cases. Figure 1 
illustrates the relation between attention and venue 
for the case of drug abuse. 

During the period before attention to drug abuse 
was high, all hearings on the topic of drug 
abuse were held within the confines of committees 
that generally focused on enforcement and interdic- 
tion options. As the number of different bodies 
(committees and subcommittees) jumped in the late 
1960s and early 1970s, this jurisdictional monopoly 
was destroyed. From 1970 onward, no single group 
of committees or subcommittees could be said to 
control congressional attention to drug abuse ques- 
tions: the proportion of the hearings held before 
enforcement-type committees was only slightly 
higher than that for the education and treatment 
committees. From a jurisdictional monopoly, drug 
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FIGURE 1! 
Monopoly Jurisdiction and Number of 





abuse policy became subject to considerable jurisdic- 
tional . (It is worth that the expan- 
sion of the number of bodies holding hearings oc- 
or to the T oe reforms of the 
SNe . These policy expansions were probably 
institutionalized, rather than created, by the reforms; 
see King 1991.) 
ae acs Hien T ane 


e the Joint Committee on Atomic En once 
held ‘vinta monopoly power in this case, the pro- 
nuclear institutional structures within Congress were 


eventually eliminated, in the 1960s, as the 
keg ia es of hearings within “favorable” venues 
. This process accelerated in the 
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1970s as the number of competing bodies rose and as 
the furisdictional monopoly of the pronuclear com- 
mittees was transformed into a veritable free-for-all, 
with both sides holding almost equal numbers of 
hearings. 
As Figures 1 and 2 suggest, increases in the num- 
ber of bodies claiming some jurisdiction over an issue 
lead to a decline in jurisdictional control for the group 
that once enjoyed monopolistic control. From Table 6 
it is clear that we could have reported the total 
number of hearings rather than the number of differ- 
ent bodies holding them in Figures 1 and 2; the 
correlations are so high that either series would show 
a similar pattern. (The lowest correlation between the 
total number of bodies and the number of hearings 
Pee ee te 95.) Our 
of conflict expansion 
indicates that it is not the additional hearing per se 
that leads to the breakup of a jurisdictional monopoly 
but the fact that these increases almost always stem 
from an incursion of new congressional ies into 
areas that had previously not interested them. 

We may now turn to more quantitative estimates of 
the process of jurisdictional dynamics. In order better 
to capture the competitive versus monopolistic na- 
ture of the situation, we transform the 
dependent variable by taking the absolute value of its 
deviation from 50. That is, a score of zero on the 
dependent variable would mean that half of the 
hearings are held in a hostile venue, half, in a 
favorable venue. A score of 50 means that all of the 
hearings are held in the same type of venue (be it 
favorable or hostile). By Ei he variable in 
this way, we make clear that many es claiming 
control should be related to great conflict (and so, a 
low score on the d ent variable); few bodies 
daiming control sh be related to a monopolistic 
jurisdiction (and a score on the dependent variable 
close to 50). If our expectations are correct, there 
should be a strong negative relation between the 
number of bodies holding hearings and jurisdictional 
control. In order to determine whether there may be 
diminishing marginal returns to ous increases 
in the number of bodies holdin 


sige , we esti- 
mate a logarithmic decline model, as w as a stand- 
ard linear model. 
In Table 7 we estimate two models: 
M,=a+hY;+ 
and 


M; =a + blnY, + ey 


where M, is the mon ly control variable and Y, is 
the number of bodies holding hearin 

Table 7 shows an impressive | of fit for our 
model of jurisdictional dynamics. The dependent 
variable in all equations is monopoly control, as 
described above; the independent variable is the 
number of bodies holding hearings on the issue. On 
the left-hand side of the table are standard 
least squares estimates, but two of the equations 
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indicate potential problems with autocorrelation. In 
those cases, we have reestimated the equations in- 
cluding this lagged endogenous variable as an addi- 
tional nkol Equation 2 in Table 7 estimates the 
following models: 


M; =a + bY; + bM -1 + & 


and 
M, =a + blnY; + byM; -1 + &. 


The right-hand side of the table presents the new 
estimates, and standard tests indicate that they are 
free of autocorrelation problems. In every case but 
one, the coefficients presented in Table 7 show sta- 
tistically significant and substantively important re- 
sults for our idea that jurisdictional incursions virtu- 
ally always cause the breakup of whatever cozy 
arrangements might have existed between policy- 
making ps in Congress. Further, the logarithmic 
decline model of monopoly control shows significant 
results in every case, generally ou the 
linear model. This indicates that jurisdictional control 
may be more difficult to maintain in Congress than 
some have suspected, because increases in the num- 
ber of distinct congressional masters have an espe- 
cially important impact as that number increases from 
a very restricted set to a slightly set. Increases 
above a certain limit have relatively little additional 
impact. From mola po of view of a former subsystem 
pee ne ge has already been done by 
time the number of congressional masters has in- 
creased from a very small number. 

We showed in Table 6 that increases in hearings are 
related to increases in the number of different com- 
mittees holding hearings. One might say that the 
demand for attention (hearings) affects the supply of 
opportunities to be heard. As public and congres- 
sional attention focuses on a new problem, this is 
rarely contained within a single set of committees; 
new committees are not shy about claiming some part 
of that jurisdictional action. This has important policy 
co ences, since Table 7 indicates that the expan- 
sion of hearing opportunities interferes with mono P 
oly control of those issues. Though the results in 
cate that each issue does not follow y the 
same pattern, the general trend is tous: as 
more bodies become active, jurisdictional monopoles 
are destroyed. The better fit of the logarithmic model 
in each case shows that initial intrusions into new 

ictions are especially important in destroying 
monopoly control. 

It would seem that jurisdictional monopolies may 
be more fragile than many students of Congress have 
realized. Jurisdictional battles are a constant and 
important of legislative politics. Further, there is 
considerable malleability in the domains covered by 
different bodies within Congress. As Jones and Stra- 
han (1985) pointed out in the case of energy ergy policy, 
when issues hit the congressional agenda, 
often a vast mobilization of dozens of con onal 
bodies, each claiming some small piece of the action. 

The analyses already presented provide ample ev- 
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The Relationships between the Percentage of Hearings Held in the Dominant Venue and the Number of Bodies 


Conducting Hearings in a Given Year, 1945-86 
EQUATION 1 (N = 42) 
NUMBER 


OF 
INTERCEPT BODIES 


POLICY AREA R? 
Nuciear power 
u 


51.72 -1.41* 
(2.83) (15) 
68.01 -15.80* 
(5.39) (2.15) 


45.60 —.93" 
(2.99) (15) 
53.93 ~11.01* 
(3.52) (1.50) 


42.47 —2.21* 1.67 
(4.61) (57) 
55.76 —15.95* 1.63 
(7.32) (3.84) 


48.70 ~2.11* 1.63 
(3.14) (38) 
51.64 —13,00* 1.87 
(3.34) (1.88) 


127° 


1.29" 


in all equations is the yearly index of hearings on 
Gree tas 
+ bye: + €). 
Equation 2 model 


EQUATION 2 (N = 41) 


LAGGED % OF 
' NUMBER HEARINGS IN BREUSCH- 
OF DOMINANT GODFREY 
BODIES TEST 


-1.33* 
(.24) 
—12.13* 
(2.80) 


—.68* 
(.20) 
—8,93" 
(1.83) 


a topic held in the dominant venue. Entnes are unetandardized 
without legs: (Y, = a + byx + e). Equation 2 estimates a model with 


shows no antocorrelation problem. 





idence of the policy im ce of the changes in 

control that follow from the expansion 
of conflict shown in Table 7. Tables 1-5 showed how 
competing grow re of congressional committees (what 
we have termed competing venues for policy action) 
harbor distinctly different biases. Now we can see the 
importance of agenda setting and of issue definition 
in Congress. Where issues are clearly within the 
agenda of only a single group of like-minded com- 
mittees, policy is likely to follow the wishes of its 
members. Where the issue rises on the agendas of 
other congressional bodies, however, this is likely to 
bring an end to the dominant policy bias. New 
committees will consider different—and often less 
flattering: of the issue, and the policy bias of 
legislation may change dramatically. 

In summary, the conflict expansion process within 
Congress appears to follow a clear pattern. Increases 
in attention to an issue lead to great demand to be 
heard in Congress and to increases in the number of 
distinct congressional bodies active in the area. Since 
the rise in congressional attention is usually associ- 
ated with some changes in how the issue is defined, 
there are ample grounds for jurisdictional aggrandiz- 
ers within Congress to claim some part of the action. 


The increase in es to be heard rarely 
comes only from those committees with cheat 
jurisdiction; rather, many congressional bodies 

that they have say over some part of the issue. Table 
6 showed that congressional committees are often 
successful in claiming jurisdiction over at least some 


part of a newly an gabe issue. This process of 
jockeying for control inevitably challenges the pre- 
vailing equilibrium of institutions and interests, and 
we see clear evidence in Table 7 that the expansion of 
bodies holding h is strongly related to a 
breakup in jurisdictional control. Evidence presented 
in Tables 1-5 showed the likely policy consequences 
of these changes in control. The dynamics of chang- 
ing committee jurisdictions make Congress not only 
the home of cozy arrangements between members of 
policy subsystems but also the institution of govern- 
ment through which policy monopolies can be de- 


stroyed. 
CONCLUSION 


We have reconfirmed important aspects of what we 
have termed the theory of committee statics, using a 


a 


oh 


Po 
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novel methodological approach. Specifically, we have 
presented new evidence that supports the contention 


of policy bias in congressional committees. We have 
seen that committees that are favorable to an eco- 
nomic interest tend to hold hearings that are posi- 
tively skewed toward that interest. In the two cases 
where we coded thousands of witnesses appearing in 
hundreds of congressional committees, we observed 
a marked tendency for favorable venues to specialize 
in favorable witnesses. 

This information alone is not enough to impute 
bias to the legislative process. Committee bias is 
important for controlling legislative agendas only 
when committees can establish a jurisdictional mo- 


nopoly over an issue. Where several committees 
consider different of an issue, the jurisdic- 
tional monopoly has broken down, and bias is far less 


likely. There is a d ic associated with the creation 
and dissolution of jurisdictional monopolies. In par- 
ticular, when issues become more controversial, ju- 
risdictional monopolies are likely to come under fire. 
For the issues we studied, as attention (the number of 
hearings held on an issue) increased, the number of 
committees involved in scheduling heari in- 
creased. And as interest in the issue , the 
percentage of hearings favorable to the existing policy 
pa Aa declines, and the number of hearings 
conducted in unfavorable committee venues in- 
creases. Our dynamic regression analyses demon- 
strate the fragility of monopolistic control over issues 
in Congress. 

The existence of jurisdictional dynamics would 
seem to pose serious problems to the existing equi- 
librium-based analyses of committee structure. At the 
minimum, rules must be flexible enough to allow for 
new understandings of issues; otherwise, we would 
not have observed the e of disruption of juris- 
dictional monopolies. analysis also prob- 
lems for Krehbiel’s informational model, in which 
committees collect and package information for the 
chamber. Committees do not just collect information 
and package it for the chamber; they collect biased 
information and themselves demonstrate marked 
tendencies to favor issue definitions that are consis- 
tent with the imputed bias of the committee venue. 

We have elsewhere proposed a punctuated equi- 
librium model of the agenda-setting in the 
United States (Baumgartner and Jones 1993). That 
model stresses the existence of periods of stability 
characterized by jurisdictional monopolies and con- 
sensual understandings of issue dimensions. These 
periods of stability are punctuated by periods of rapid 
change characterized by the intrusion of new issue 
understandings and new participants in the policy 
process and by the breakup of ously existing 
policy monopolies. During periods of , issue 
understandings are reinforced through the congres- 
sional hearing process. In a recent article discussing 
the structure-induced um literature in Con- 
gress, Dion (1992) has formally analyzed those factors 
that can help to create or to destroy equilibria (e.g., 
the indifference of members). We conceptualize a 
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system in which new institutional structures are 
created from time to time, each harboring a new set of 
biases. Cross-sectional views of these are of 
course interesting, but they cannot tell us whether 
the biases and the structures that create them might 
change over time. We believe that they change in 
dramatic ways over time and that this can best be 
observed by examining the hearings process. Hear- 
ings ide multiple functions in this system, in- 
cluding the provision of symbolic outputs for the 
policy community, the raising of attention on the 
issue, and the depicting of acceptable solutions that 
committees hope will influence the bill-writing 
cess. That is, much occurs in hearings that has little to 
do with the drafting of legislation but that is critical to 
the process of issue definition, a point quite una 
ciated in the recent literature on committees and on 
Congress more generally. 

These issue definitions are occasionally subject to 
challenge, and these challenges punctuate the more 
normal periods of policy subsystem equilibrium. In 
the issues we studied, the environmentalists chal- 
lenged the “atoms for ” image of nuclear 
power (Baumgartner Jones 1991; Weart 1988) and 
the “agricultural bounty” image of pesticides (Bosso 
1987). Government health agencies attacked the to- 
bacco industry, with many successes but without 
victory (Fritshler 1989). And the dominant enforce- 
ment-based drug policy subsystem was challenged 


by social service nals during the Nixon ad- 
ministration (Baum: and Jones 1993; Falco 
1989; Musto 1987; 1991, n.d.). In each case, as 
new participants brought fresh issue understandings 
to the po , more and different 


licymaking process. 
committees held hearings on the topics. The content 
of the hearings changed, becoming more hostile as 
attention increased and shifted from one dominant 
group to another. While the a ches of committee 
statics are appropriate for the periods of stability, 
they are not so useful for understanding the periods 
of struggle over issue definition and furisdictional 
monopolies. This struggle is fundamental to under- 


standing the policy process. 


Notes 


This is a revised version of a paper originally presented at 
the 1992 of the Midwest Political Science Associa- 
tion. We appreciate the helpful comments we recetved from 
Charles Franklin, David King, and Dan Wood. 

1. In the four cases we discuss, only drug abuse requires a 


(e.g., urban affairs), the simple dichotomy cannot 
be For more details on coding, see Baumgartner and 
Jones 1993, esp. app. A. 

2. In these regressions, the unit of analysis is the „not 
the hearing. The total number of hearings on which data 


but on the number of distinct subcommittees, the results are 
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even slightly stronger in the proportion of variance explained. 
For simplicity, we present only one model here. 
3. The standard test for autocorrelation, the Durbin-Wat- 
son (d) statistic, is not appropriate when lagged 
variables are used; we present Durbin’s h in equation 2 of 
Table 6 (see Gujarati 1988, 525-27; Ostram 1990, 66.). 
4. In a few cases, as indicated by missing data points in 


Figures 1 and 2, the tage of h conducted in the 
demas aa od see be alna use there were 


very few or no hearings in a given year. In those cases, we 

have coded the maxtmum scare of 50 in our mon control 
variable, since no hearings is a sign of strong In any 
case, the figures in Table 7 with these data 
missing shows only minor fluctuations from the results re- 


5. Durbin’s h-test for autocorrelation is indeterminate in 
certain cases, in which cases the B: test is 
appropriate (Johnston 1984, 319-21; Ostrom 1990, 66). We 
report this figure in Table 7. 
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y incorporating emotionality, we propose to enrich information-processing models of citizens’ 
behavior during election campaigns. We demonstrate that two distinct dynamic emotional 


responses play 


influential roles during election campaigns: anxiety and enthusiasm. Anxiety, 


responding to threat and novelty, stimulates attention toward the campaign and political learning and 
discourages reliance on habitual cues for voting. Enthusiasm powerfully influences candidate 
preferences and stimulates interest and involvement in the campaign. The findings support a 
theoretical perspective that regards cognitive and emotional processes as mutually engaged and 
mutually supportive rather than as antagonistic. We suggest that the democratic process may not be 


undermined by emotionality as is generally 


Instead, we believe that people use emotions 


as tools for efficient information processing and thus enhance their abilities to engage in meaningful 


political deliberation. 


Fear is associated with the expectation that something 
destructive will happen to us. . . . People do not beleve 
this when they are, or think they are, in the midst of 
Pa Epe Oe ee 
temptuous, and reckless . .. nor yet when se! ibd 
kind of horror already and have 


.. Fear sets us thinking what can be done, which of 
course nobody does when things are hopeless. Conse- 
entty, when it is advisable that the audience should be 
ightened, the orator must make them feel that they are 
really in danger. —<Aristotle, Rhetoric 2.5.1383 


e would like to su that emotion is a 
Weare for political learning. In particular, 
the analyses we shall present argue that 
threat powerfully motivates citizens to learn about 
politics. On the face of it, Seely arr makes too 
much sense to ignore. Gen inattentive to polit- 
(oat tratiers, Nena may vequlte ahve notice before 
they become motivated to learn anything new. And 
at least at the intuitive level, ee eae 
Titty of to action as any. In addition, we suggest the 
political leaders to generate enthusiasm 
pines political involvement. This second claim 
has a long-standing and long recognized status (e.g., 
Schattschneider 1960). More deeply, we believe that a 
mounting body of evidence in bead ihr PY psy- 
chology, and political science points toward the dis- 
tinctive roles that different emotions lay in stimulat- 
ing political attentiveness.’ We offer a view that 
shows how emotionality aids, rather than disrupts, 
political reasoning and enhances, rather than dimin- 
ishes, the ty of democratic life. 
We s report a series of empirical tests that 
establish the importance of anxiety and enthusiasm 
for political learning and involvement, respectively. 


First, we demonstrate that fear (anxiety) and enthu- 
siasm are distinctive emotional responses to political 
candidates and thereby eliminate a simple “valence” 
view of emotions. Second, we observe that people’s 
anxiety and enthusiasm varies with political eveni 

and is not a permanent feature of individual 

alities. Third, we consider evidence that anxdety and 
enthusiasm play distinctive parts in the voting deci- 
sion. Fourth, we show explicitly that anxiety, rather 
than enthusiasm, moves people to learn policy-re- 
lated information about candidates. More generally, 
we argue that anxiety works cooperatively with learn- 
ing to shift attention to political matters and to 
diminish reliance on habit in voting decisions. Fi- 
nally, in a parallel analysis, we show that enthusi- 
asm, rather than anxiety, has a distinct effect on 
political involvement. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND 


The idea of threat as an attention-getting device 
makes common sense. Hit it over the head with a 
two-by-four and can get the attention of even a 
mule. Nothing the mind so well as the 
prospect of one’s own hanging. And so on. 

Anxiety also occupies a prominent place in the 
contemporary psychology of emotions. Over the past 
decade, psychologists have developed a two-dimen- 
sional typology of emotional response that clearly 
distinguishes anxiety from such emotions as depres- 
sion (e.g., Ax 1953; Diener and Emmons 1985; 
Plutchik 1980; Russell 1980; Tellegen 1985; Watson 
and Tellegen 1985; Zevon and Tellegen 1982). At the 
same time, the two-dimensional cter of emo- 
tional response has proven a powerful schema for the 
analysis of citizen response to political candidates 
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(Abelson et al. 1982; Marcus 1988b; Masters and 
Sullivan 1989; Sullivan and Masters 1988). 

Parallel evidence lies in current neurophysiology. It 
is now widely understood that the human brain’s 
limbic system has two subsystems, each of which 

tes distinctive emotional es 
1989; Fonberg 1986; Gray 1981, 1987a, 1987b). One 
subsystem generates emotions that fall in the class of 
excitement, elation, and enthusiasm; the other sub- 
system generates emotions that fall in the class of 
anxiety, stress, and fear. The combined outputs of 
these systems generate the mood state (forming what 
is most often described as a circumplex). We have 
elsewhere described more fully the circumplex model 
and the supporting literature in psychology (Marcus 
1991; Marcus and Rahn 1990). It is important to empha- 
size that this model describes mood—and changes in 
mood—as two-dimensional. Mood states are an amal- 
gam formed by two distinct physiologically based sys- 
tems of arousal, each of which influences specific gra- 
dations of mood that we readily and to which 
we assign everyday labels (Storm and Storm 1987).? 

Es intriguing is the neurophysiological 
work on the strategic functions played by distinct 
emotional mses. Each of the two systems—that 
of anxiety and that of enthusiasm—appears linked to 
behaviorally different sorts of psychic orientation. 

Consider first the threat-attendant system that gen- 
erates moods ranging from safety to prem Feeling 
calm, placid, and secure indicates the of 
threat; feeling apprehensive, fearful, or in dread 
indicates the of threat. According to Gray’s 
(1987b) model of anxiety, this system operates to 
interrupt ongoing activity. It does not control subse- 
quent behavior; rather, it arrests ongoing activity and 
enables other control systems—cognitive and emo- 
tlonal—to nd (cf. Stmon 1967). More specifi- 
cally, the "behavioral inhibition system continually 
matches incoming sensory stimuli against contempo- 
rary plans and expectations. As long as the compar- 
isons continue to confirm the safety of the environ- 
mènt, moods of calmness and safety prevail and 
ongoing actions are left undisturbed. However, if a 
“mismatch” occurs, then ongoing activity is inhib- 
ited, attention is shifted toward the intrusive source, 
and increased arousal occurs. Put more plainly, the 
appearance of a novel or threatening intrusion causes 
us to stop, look, listen, and get ready for action. 

Anxiety, as we use the term, is not the sort of 
primitive emotion that underlies the fight/flight sys- 
tem (Gray 1987b).° In the realm of electoral politics, 
candidates and parties may anger, disgust, and 
threaten fundamental values and beliefs of voters. 
Yet they do not present physical that engage 
the instinctive, i arma pa responses that 
operate independent of cognition. Instead, these 
threats endanger symbolic worlds, environs of values 
and beliefs, the stuff of contemporary mass politics 
(Edelman 1964). Thus, the emotional ee that 
we label “anxiety” reflect mechanisms that already 
join cognitions with emotions. Indeed, the two emo- 
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tionality systems are cognitive systems that make 
apprehensions manifest as feelings.* 

Experiments in cognitive psychology demonstrate 
that negative events increase attention and that emo- 
tional reactions are crucial to the stimulation of atten- 
tion (Derryberry 1991; Pratto and John 1991). Thus, 
current work in psychology and in neurophysiology 
supports a theoretical view about how people come 
to learn about politics: they abandon complacency 
and start to pay attention when the world signals that 
something is not right. 

The second class of emotional arousal monitors 
current behavior. This system generates moods of 
enthusiasm or elation as our personal tasks and social 
activity succeed and generates moods of melancholy 
or depression as we experience failure. The behavioral 
approach system provides active feedback of our ongo- 
ing behavior and marshals the physical and mental 
resources necessary for success. These moods are 
essential for the proper performance of learned be- 
havior. The variance in moods generated by the 
behavioral approach system provides an important 
marker for the strengthening or wav of motiva- 
tion. Thus, for politics, we ought to find that varia- 
tions in enthusiasm ought to predict variations in 
political involvement. More precisely, during political 
cam) , candidates must generate enthusiasm for 
th es among voters in order to gain their sup- 
port and to create active interest in the election. When 
voters respond to a candidate with enthusiasm, they 


During the past two decades, political science, as 
well as psychology, has concentrated on matters of 
cognition. We have studied opinions, beliefs, and 

es and refined con such as ideology, belief 


tem, and schema. The Niels dart has been 
that understanding what people know and how they 
what people do. To be 


come to know it will exp 
fair, this sustained effort has produced a substantial 
increase in our fundamental understanding about 
political cognition. Yet the returns from further elab- 
oration of the information-processing model a 

to be diminishing (Kuklinski, Luskin, and Bo 
1991; Markus 1986). To move forward, we need to 
extend the information-processing model beyond the 
contemporary restriction to cognition. Thus, we turn 
to matters of emotion—in particular, the roles of 
anxiety and enthusiasm. 

We su that people rely on their feelings to 
provide them with important strategic information. 
More than coloring cognitions with values, changes 
in mood constitute a critical part of information- 
processing mechanisms (Cacioppo et al. 1986). We 
aim to demonstrate that this particular view (which 
emphasizes the role of anxiety in information process- 
ing uniquely contributes to our understanding of 
political matters. We shall develop and test hypoth- 
eses about political information processing that de- 
pend etueialiy on emotional response. 


Anxiety, Enthusiasm, and the Vote 


TWO TYPES OF EMOTIONAL 
RESPONSE 


The empirical work in both mood psychology and 
neurophysiology indicates that we should expect two 
types of emotional response, which we call “anxiety” 
and “enthusiasm.” Our first empirical steps show 
that political candidates elicit these two sorts of 
responses in the mass public. Here we extend work 
already done (Abelson et al. 1982; Marcus 1988b) by 
adding two new twists. First, we observe that the 
“dual-system” view of emotional response stands up 
under different measurement techniques. In so do- 
ing, we eliminate the alternative “valence” hypothe- 
sis about the structure of emotional . Sec- 
ond, we observe that this dual system is not stable 
but instead reacts to the psychic pressure of the 
campaign. Thus we support an understanding that 
emotional are functionally focused, with 
one system alert to intrusive signals of novelty and 
threat and the other system monitoring the success of 
current behavior. 

In order to test the dimensionality and the dynam- 
ics of emotional response, we examine two data sets. 
The first is the familiar American National Election 
Studies (ANES) panel of 1980, with interviews taken 
in January, June, and October. The second, a com- 
mercial survey, the views of Missourians 
during the 1988 presidential campaign in a series of 
three cross sections taken during June, July, and 
October. We are fortunate in that the ANES staff 
inctuded seven emotional response items in the 1980 
panel, eliciting a variety of emotional responses. In 
each wave, respondents were asked: “I am going to 
name a political figure, and I want you to tell me 
whether that person, or something he has done has 
made you have certain feelings like “anger” or 
“pride,” or others I will mention. Think about Jimmy 
Carter. Now, has Carter—because of the kind of 
person he is, or because of something he has done— 
ever made you feel: angry?” The t was then 
asked whether Carter had made him or her feel “hope- 
ful,” “afraid of him, at t weal Mt ,” “sympa- 
thetic toward him,” same sequence 
Wan apa Ramee (nd ct ahr atone), 
While “anxiety” is not included as one of the re- 
sponse items, iE E GEAT cata sage uneasy, 
anger and disgust serve as a iate markers. 
eee reels “enthusiasm” is not included, we 

t the terms proud, hope, and sympathy will be 
appropriate markers for this on. 

While the seven items were not explicitly designed 
to distinguish anxiety from enthusiasm, they repre- 
sent the data base for previous work on dimension- 
ality (see Abelson et al. 1982; Kinder et al. 1980; 
Marcus, MacKuen, and Glassberg 1989), and they 
surely approximate our intent. 

We begin our work by examining how le 
reacted to the candidates. If our dual-system under- 
standing of emotional response is correct, then we 
should see some evidence of the candidates’ stimu- 
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lating a combination of emotional responses. On the 
other hand, if the conventional “valence” under- 
standing is correct, then the candidates should pro- 
duce a single emotional response (like vs. dislike). 
Pints We Wan Co Beet ares ie Peres ot ee 
to experience (1) a combination of enthusiasm and amd- 
ety or (2) a sense of enthusiasm as opposed to anxiety. 

A factor analysis of the seven items moves us 
forward in two ways. First, it permits us to see 
whether the enthusiasm items hang together and the 
anxiety items hang together. This is a measurement 
issue, a matter of fundamental importance. Second, 
the factor analysis provides a weak test of the valence 
versus dual-system view of emotional response. The 
valence model predicts that the enthusiasm and anx- 
iety items will line up in polar opposites; the dual- 
system model predicts that enthusiasm and anxiety 
need not be—and are to be—polar opposites. 

A straightforward factor analysis of the seven items 
(here from the January reading, i.e., before the cam- 
paign began) suggests the plausibility of a two- 
dimensional view. Figure 1 presents the factor space. 
The data clearly sustain our measurement require- 
ment that the enthusiasm items and the anxiety items 
separate into distinctive clusters. Further, the pattern 
clearly defeats the valence theoretical view: the en- 
thusiasm and anxiety clusters do not line up as polar 
opposites. 

Yet the nature of the 1980 ANES survey questions 
does not allow us to eliminate an alternative under- 
standing. The data could still prove consistent with 
the valence model under a subtle but plausible inter- 
pretation. It is possible that individuals respond in 
conventional valence terms (positive opposed to nega- 
tive) while the second dimension represents the inten- 
sity of the emotional response (see Larsen, Diener, and 
Cropanzano 1987; MacKuen 1987, Russell 1980). 

In order to bring evidence to bear on this matter, 
we designed a special-purpose chee estion wording to 
tap each of the two dimensions. We chose appropri- 
ate word markers to elicit mses most closely 
associated with each of the Gye a n (Watson, 
Clark, and Tellegen 1988). Importantly, we ensure 
that a respondent can report (1) an absence of emo- 
tional response toward a candidate on one or both 
dimensions of emotionality and (2) intermediate de- 
grees of response, for example, a sense that the candi- 
date was somewhat (or very) calming or boring.” 

We ted the dent with a modified 
feeling thermometer anchored by of words 
connoting anxiety versus safety or, alternatively, en- 
thusiasm versus depression. In order to obtain a 
minimal validation test, we chose two pairs for each 
dimension. The enthusiasm pairs were (enthusiastic 
vs. unenthusiastic) and (interested vs. indifferent) and 
the anxiety pairs were (upset vs. comfortable) and 
(anxious vs. safe). For an enthusiasm example, con- 
sider the following: 

When we talk to people about the major Presidential 

candidates, they use different words to describe how 

they feel about them. For both Vice President Bush and 

Governor Dukakis, I'd like to read you some pairs of 
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FIGURE 1 
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Factor Space of Seven Affect Terms Used To Map Emotional Responses to the 1980 Presidential Candidates 


0 
Carter 


-1 


0 
Reagan 


Se ce es A POPC a Le ee ee The 


2 EOE aaa oe a 
variance. The fiaira as Carter are 1.48, .74, and . 


words. For each pair, 
possible rating and 100 as the highest possible rating. 

Leťs start with Vice President Bush. Would you say 
you feel “unenthusiastic” or “enthusiastic” about him? 
One [1] would be the most unenthusiastic rating and 100 
would be the most enthusiastic rating. 


We then piggybacked our emotion-thermometer 
items onto a commercial poll in the state of Missouri 
during three periods of the 1988 presidential cam- 
paign. The first wave, in June, followed the Missouri 
primary by three months and represents a period of 
relative calm in the local environment. The second 
wave, in July, immediately followed the Democratic 
National Convention and represents the high point 


for the Dukakis campaign. , the third wave, in 
late October, measures emotio response at the end 
of the national campaign.® 


A similar factor analysis (here for the relatively 
quiet June period) of the four new items produces 
Figure 2. Note that the two item fall neatly into 
two distinct clusters: anxiety and enthusiasm.’ Fur- 
ther, the distinctiveness of the emotions is apparent. 
Were Be oe es, the four 
items would line up along one di on, with 
enthusiasm and interest at one end and anxious and 
upset at the other end. This is obviously not so since 
the enthusiastic-unenthusiastic and interested-indif- 
ferent ratings are nearly orthogonal to the upset- 
comfortable and anxious—safe ratings. Thus in these 
new measures, the enthusiasm and anxiety measures 
are not mere opposites, as the valence view of emo- 
tional response would instead, they appear to 
be separate entities, as the dual-system view expects. 

In the end, the factor-structural evidence rejects the 
hypothesis of a single valence dimension and instead 
supports the current view that anxiety and enthusi- 


statistical Inference. Here, it appears that two dimensions capture the bulk of the common 
4. For Reagan, the eigenvalues are 2.07, 1.03, and 35. 





let’s use one [1] for the lowest asm are distinctive emotional responses. Yet this 


evidence should not persuade. So far, we observe 
only static correlation, a matter of which emotional 
responses go together, rather than evidence of theo- 
retical function. More ive evidence would 
require that we demonstrate that each dimension of 
emotional arousal has systematic and distinct behav- 
ioral consequences congruent with the dual-system 
theory. That that we show that one distinct 
behavior, learning, is influenced by changes over 
time in moods of anxiety and that another distinct 
behavior, political involvement in the campaign, is 
influenced by changes over time in moods of enthu- 
siasm. We turn to the dynamic relationships between 
political events, mood responses, political learning, 
and political involvement. 


THE DYNAMICS OF EMOTIONAL 
RESPONSE 


People’s emotional responses react to the ongoing 
campaign. As the winds of the campaign shift one 
way and the next, so do emotional responses. The 
evidence on dynamics is crucial for testing the valid- 
ity of our theoretical view. We posit that emotions 
enhance people’s ability to interact with the environ- 
ment. To be effective, these emotions cannot be 
permanent features of an individual's personality or 
of a candidate’s image. Only when emotions reliably 
react to changes in the informational environment 
(i.e., to campaign news) can they encourage citizens 
to become engaged with their favorite candidate’s 

prospects or, more interestingly, interrupt citizens’ 
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FIGURE 2 
Factor Space of Four Affect Terms Used To Map Emotional Response to the 1988 Presidential Candidates 
1 Interested 


Bush 





Source: 1988 Missoun Data. 


Note The figures represent a varmax rotation of a principal factor solution for the correlation matrx 
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Dukakis 








the four tems for each candidate. Again, tt 


among 
a that two dmmenstons capture the bulk of the common variance. The eigenvalues for Bush are 2.09, .74, and .04. For Dukakis, the eigenvalues are 


1.96, .94, and .02 


ordinary political activity and spur information pro- 
cessin, 


g- 
That people react emotionally to the pape peace is 
easily shown. Here we create simple scales of anxiety 
and enthusiasm by taking each individual’s re- 
sponses to the relevant items and norming to a 
zero—one interval.® 

Table 1 shows how the public’s emotional reactions 
refiected the events of the 1980 and 1988 campaigns. 
Each entry is the amount of anxiety or enthusiasm 
that each candidate (the column heads) elicited from 
the lic. For example, in January 1980, about 40% 
of ee ee 
disgusted to describe their reactions to Carter. Follow- 
ing severe failures in both economic and foreign 
policy (a spectacular inflation scare, rising unemploy- 
ment, the enduring hostage crisis), this portion 
climbed to 53% by June and maintained that level for 





October. Reagan avoided such reactions through 
June and only began to generate uneasiness when 
brought under attack during the fall campaign. We 
observe a similarly t pattern in 1988: the 
July survey, taken directly after the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, shows a high level of anxiety 
about Bush. By October the anxiety about Bush has 
receded, while the survey reveals the public’s disqui- 
etude about Dukakis after that fall’s pointedly “neg- 
ative” campaign.’ 

None of this is entirely remarkable by itself. In- 
stead, it demonstrates that a sense of anxiety is not a 
permanent feature of the political landscape but a 
dynamic one, closely linked to prominent external 
events.” It is, however, weak evidence at best; it 
merely indicates that the two emotional systems 
operate independently. We next turn to more crucial 
and demanding tests. 


Aggregated Means of Emotional Response over the 1980 Presidential Campaigns 


TIME OF SURVEY 
1980 Presidential Campaign“ 


January 
June - 


ENTHUSIASM 
Carter 


October 


1988 Presidential Campaign? 


ANXIETY ENTHUSIASM 
Reagan 





June 


July 
October 





“Source: 1980 ANES. 
*Source. 1988 Miseoun data, 
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TABLE 2 


Estimating Presidential Preference 1988 during 
Three Waves: Multivariate Model 


REGRESSION 
COEFFICIENTS AND 
STANDARD ERRORS 


JUNE JULY OCTOBER 


1.04* 1.07" 
(.09) (.10) 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLES 


Comparative enthusiasm 
Comparative arodety 


1.16* 
(10) 

—.00 
(10) 





EMOTIONAL RESPONSE AND THE 
VOTING DECISION 


Understanding that anxiety and enthusiasm repre- 
sent stru and dynamically distinctive emo- 
tional responses carries us only part way. We shall 
show that anxiety and enthusiasm play importantly 
different roles in the voting decision. In particular, 
the data indicate that enthusiasm directly affects 
voting preference (reflecting something very close to 
the yonne Secrets itself), while anxiety has practi- 
cally no impact on choice. Equally important 
for our point of view, anxiety a to give voters 
pause—to get voters to base their decision on candi- 
date characteristics or cam information rather 
than merely stick with their “standing choice.” 
ee first the relative power of enthusiasm and 
ne on voting preferences. The standard “va- 
view of emotion would that emotions 
willed cure preference y. More to the 
ee ee 
affect those y- Our theoretical po- 
sition, that anxiety fais attention while enthusi- 
asm moves c involvement, su ts that en- 
thusiasm wi y affect the voting decision while 
anxiety’s role will be muted. Thus, an evaluation of 
voting preference as a function of the two distinctive 
emotions will tell the tale. If both emotions play about 
equal parts, then the standard view . If en- 
thusiasm is more important than anxiety, then the 
dual-system view stands stronger. 
Table 2 presents simple voting equations, one for 


each of the three waves in 1988.1! In each case, 
dential preference is on partisanship 
fink s terms, the standing voting decision) and the 
measures of comparative enthusiasm and 
coniaeative anxlety.* A quick look tells the sto ah 
Enthusiasm matters enormously, anxiety not at 
For all three waves, the eter for enthusiasm is 
both substantial and statistically significant. For all 
three waves, the parameter for anxiety is invisible. 
Clearly, enthusiasm leads the way in guiding vote 
choice. Im tly, the data substantiate the pattern 
of results in a similar (though more elaborate) analy- 
sis of voting in the 1984 election (Marcus 1988b). 
This, of course, does not by itself indicate that i 
dual view prevails. We have merel P 
that anxiety plays a decisively different role 
enthusiasm. If our view is correct, then we should 
expect that the voting calculus will differ for those 
who perceive threat in the environment than for 
those who remain calm. 
The behavioral inhibition system is rarely intrusive, 
because we are infrequently confronted by threat or 


sudden . The effect of the anxiety system will 
be manifest only when a threatening stimulus is 
apprehended. Thi that the influence of 


negative affect is sporadic, not constant. When threat 

ow, the behavioral approach system governs ac- 
tion: we go forward when our enthusiasm increases 
and withdraw when we sense frustration and ex- 
haustion. However, when we feel threatened, we set 
aside habits and focus attention on the problematic. 

Because a political campaign is a struggle between 
competing partisans, some citizens, though not all, 
experience the cut-and-thrust of politics as threaten- 
ing. People unaroused will safely vote their standing 
choice while those pricked by anxiety will por oe up, 
gather new information, and perhaps aban 
old habits. 

For evidence, look at Table 3. Here we model vote 
preference as a function of comparative enthusiasm 
and partisanship (as in Table 2) as well as anxlety’s 
effect on the role of comparative enthusiasm and 

hip. In this equation, we introduce the re- 
Paare total anxiety meaned over both candi- 
tes (as ma to the comparative anxiety mea- 
sure in Table 2) to measure the amount of 
environmental threat. (Note that someone greatly, 
but equally, uneasy about both candidates will pro- 
duce a comparative anxiety score of zero but, prop- 
erly, a high total anxiety score.) Because the behav- 
ioral inhibition system responds to threat, our dual- 


system theory A dope E ie ae 
will cause peop e to as a sure guide 
to candidate asics an to turn to arien ean torr pease 


information for judgment. 

We estimate the direct effects and the crucial con- 
ditional effects when we write explicit interaction 
terms (in rows 2 and 4). We see that the presence of 
anxiety increases the ce of comparative en- 
thusiasm (.62) and diminishes the role of partisanship 
(—-60). In fact, high anxiety almost eliminates parti- 
sanship as a consideration.‘ As the dual-system 
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Effect on the Role of Enthusiasm and Partisanship 


)- 





theory predicts, a rise in weakens the reliance 
on partisanship and strengthens the reliance on con- 
temporary emotional reactions to the candidates. A 
drop in anxiety (i.e., an increase in complaisance) 
strengthens the impact of partisan identification and 
weakens reliance on concurrent anes of enthusi- 
asm toward the candidates. 

Thus, the two emotions matter for voting but 
matter in different ways. Comparative enthusiasm 
affects how closely people are willing to embrace 
either candidate. Anxiety plays a very different role: it 
stimulates peoples’ attention and releases them from 
their standing decisions. 


DIRECT EVIDENCE ON LEARNING 


The evidence suggests that threat stimulates learn- 
ing.” Yet, it is circumstantial evidence. All we. have 
established to this point is that anxious voters are less 
reliant on habit. For a more direct test, we need to 
observe how people’s een knowledge changes 
over time. ‘We turn to 1980 ANES panel.’® 
Over the course of any campaign, citizens acquire 
and develop views about candidates. From January to 
October in 1980, the public developed an increasingly 
rich portrait of the challenger, Reagan. The portion 
claiming to know something about him rose from 
86% to 95%, the portion willing to evaluate his 
personal characteristics rose from about 60% to 90%, 
and the portion identifying his position on policy 
questions rose more modestly from about 50% to 
70%. All these gains made Reagan almost, but not 
quite, as familiar as the incumbent Carter (see also 
Markus 1982; Miller and Shanks 1982). 
E cognitive elaboration is not the same thing as 
7” Hence, we need a measure of what people 
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know about politics and, more decisively, a measure 
of what they know that is relevant for their vote 
choice. Here, we use a device, used elsewhere, that 


concentrates on what is deemed to be objectively 


true. To be brief, we measure by the re- 
spondent’s ability to say that Ronald is more 
conservative than Jimmy Carter. Each idual ob- 


tains a “knowledge” score that counts the number of 
times, on a set of seven-point issue scales, that the 
individual placed Reagan to the right of Carter.” 

As measures of political learning, these policy- 
related cognitions have several useful features. First, 
they are relatively unambiguous. Compared with 
prompts about candidate traits or open-ended re- 
sponses about political objects, EAE who ga 
eee an caly Waa al oe 
Information that Reagan was more conservative than 
Carter could be easily obtained from either the mass 
media or from conversations with political 
ables. The public, when a eet had had little “ahaha 
seeing that Reagan was well to the right of Carter on 
every one of these issues. Finally, such elementary 
policy-related knowledge is crucial in the link be- 
tween voting and public policy. In fact, it is hard to 
imagine that anyone who paid attention to the 1980 
campaign could have escaped this information. 

Of course, many did. Table 4 displays the propor- 
tion, corrected for guessing, of the public who posi- 
tioned Reagan to the right of Carter on three central 
policy questions as well as on the liberal-conservative 
continuum. The proportions are gi for samples 
taken in January, June, and Octo of 1980. First, 
observe the overall levels; substantial numbers of the 
electorate, even in the end, remained unaware of the 
candidates’ policy differences. 

In learning terms, however, note that the public 

to see the policy distinctions more and more 
clearly as the campaign - Most striking, 
when the campaign began only 13% saw Reagan as 
more committed to defense spending, but when the 
season turned to fall, fully 51% realized what was 
going on. The public similarly gained understanding 
about the candidates’ stances on the spending-and- 
social-welfare and détente issues as well on the 
ideological spectrum. The row of numbers across the 
bottom shows a composite measure, the means for 
proper placements on the three issues and for ideol- 
. Overall, it looks as though the campaigners’ 
to “inform” the electorate had a salutary, 
though modest, effect. 

Our question is whether this learning was moti- 
vated by emotions. After all, other plausible learning 
mechanisms abound. To proceed, we shall control for 
powerful alternative hypotheses when we estimate 
the amount of learning that might be attributed to 
anxiety. 

Start with a cognitive model. As ever, education 
matters. Surely college-educated, rather than grade- 
school-educated, people can better extract issue-ori- 
ented information from the hurly-burly of campaign 
rhetoric. To education, add interest. We now under- 
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CORRECTED PROPORTION SAYING REAGAN 
MORE CONSERVATIVE THAN CARTER” 


JANUARY 


Defense 


spending 
Detente with Soviets 
Cut spending/social programs 
Liberal-conservative continuum 
Summary measure” 


Source. ANES 1980 Data. 
Note: The standard errors of the means are about 02. 


"The mean score for all 


stand that the already well informed and motivated 
will be most likely to learn (Neuman 1986; Tichenor, 
Donohue, and Olien 1970). Having a knowledge base 
both marks a more permanent interest in, and capac- 
ity for, politics as well as provides the framework in 
which new information can be integrated to produce 
increments in knowledge. After all, information 
about presidential candidates fills the air: learning 
ee ee 
in tion to pay attention to, and make sense of, 
what is readily available. 

Next, add in i p. Strong partisan attach- 
ments should enable individuals to make correct 
inferences about the political world that might other- 
wise be impossible. Brady and Sniderman (1985) 
show that individuals use an affect-heuristic that 
assumes that friends (liked social and political 
groups) have compatible political views while oppo- 
nents (disliked others) have different political views. 
Understanding candidate stances is, for the most 
part, a matter of inference rather than knowledge. 
The Brady-Sniderman hypothesis, in a way familiar 
to “new look’ psychology of the 1940s and 1950s 
(e.g-, Heider 1958; Rosenberg and Abelson 1960), 
suggests that citizens information in ways 
consistent with emotional attachments. Thus, strong 
partisans, Democratic or Republican, should better be 
able to make inferences about the candidates’ policy 
positions. They simply “balance” their inferences 
with their own policy preferences and their partisan 
attachments (of the voluminous research here, see, 
e.g., Brent and 1982; and Brent 
1974; Kinder 1978). To the extent that the world 
makes easy sense (i.e., Democrats liberal, Republi- 
cans conservative), this heuristic will aid learning. 

Finally, consider emotion. Again, theoretically, we 
ie aai that the presence of threat in the environment 

spur political learning while enthusiasm will not. 
An initial answer lies in Table 5, columns 1-2.’? The 


estimation equations (each ted by a column) 
include a “la dependent varlable”—the respon- 
dents’ level of knowledge at the previous survey—to 


control for “regression to the mean” types of ef- 
fects.” Substantively, three variables represent cog- 


13 
21 
29 
19 
21 





JUNE OCTOBER 


51 


to the right of Carter minus the proportion placing Carter to the right of Reagan. 


nition: education (for capacity), campaign interest 
(for cognitive motivation),“" and of 
ship (for the affect-heuristic model). As much pre- 
vious work predicts, education helps learning. The 
difference between a college-educated and a grade- 
school-educated citizen is .21 and .16 (for January- 
June and June—October, respectively), a substantial 
learning differential. S , the difference in learn- 
ing for the uninterested and the avidly interested is 
-06 and .14. The partisan-guided-learning hypothe- 


sis, however, fails. The strength-of- p vari- 
able is statisticall cant and in any case, it has 
the wrong —.03 and —.05). 


si 

Moree the ndai Cuming hie GRR ee 
emotional response. Our expectations are clearly 
met. In both sequences, a gain in knowledge is 
strongly associated with prior anxiety and not at all 
with prior enthusiasm. The gains associated with 
enthusiasm are minimal and statistically invisible. In 
power, anxiety measures up well against (though it 
does not dominate) the cognitive portion of the 
model. The difference in learning due to anxiety is 
about .12 (for both the early and late ), Or 
about the average amount of learning that took place 
in the . The numbers are both statistically 
significant and substantively important. Further, the 
pattern is theoretically correct. Anxiety is posi 
associated with learning, and enthusiasm is not. 
The dual-system model is again confirmed. 

The duality of emotional response is made even 
clearer by turning our attention from political learn- 
ing to political involvement, from citizens’ acquiring 
new information to their engagement in the cam- 
paign. Our theory leads us to expect that for matters 
of already-learned behavior, for getting involved in 
an ongoing campaign, the key should lie in the 
positive-feedback mechanisms associated with enthusi- 
asm rather than the attention-interrupt mechanisms of 
Sed ee ee 

in Table 5 s be reversed when we change 
our focus to the campaign involvement model. 

Our theory predicts that involvement, measured 
by a change in cam interest,* will vary as a 
function of changes in enthusiasm (while controlling 
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Learning and Campaign Involvement as a Function of Emotion and Cognition during the 1980 





LEARNING MODEL” 


CAMPAIGN INVOLVEMENT 
MODEL” 





JANUARY-JUNE JUNE-OCTOBER JANUARY-JUNE JUNE-OCTOBER 


08 13 
(.06) (04) 


08 03 
(06) (05) 
15+ 08 
(.04) 

—.03 

(04) 
-.11* 

(.03) 
—.50* 

(03) 
18 








, all variables are scored to a common range of 0-1. See Appendix. 
test. 


for previous education, partisan intensity, and can- 
didate knowledge). The expectation is confirmed. 
The empirical equations for the campaign involve- 
ment model are pee in Table 5. The key coef- 
ficients lie in Table 5, columns 3—4. During the spring 
primaries (January-June), the emotions are mini- 
mally—statistically insignificantly—assoclated with 
change in campaign involvement. If anything, parti- 
sanship is dominant. It is only during the fall cam- 
paign that candidate-indu emotional response 
spurs involvement. Crucially, the dominant factor 
becomes enthusiasm, not anxiety. 


DISCUSSION 


Our empirical work thus sustains a view that emo- 
tionality affects how people ay gure politics. 
Clearly, emotions are complex and subtle. Just as 
obviously, the simple valence model of political emo- 
tions can no longer stand. At the very least, mood 
states represent an amalgam of underlying feelings. 
Of this we are confident. 

Our analyses also indicate that we gain theoretical 
leverage by turning to a dual-system model that 
produces complex emotions as a mixture of two 
cue : enthusiasm and anxiety. The first, asso- 

an ongoing emotional monitoring system, 
i a ee ee 


with candidates and with politics more generally. The 
second, a manifestation of the behavioral inhibition 
system, spurs people to pay closer and more conscious 
attention to political matters and to act according! 

Our evidence carries weight because it conten 
and extends an already-established theoretical view. 
We here rely on survey interviews about presidential 
candidates, a data source with well-known strengths 
and weaknesses. The data allow ane a 
control over the emotional stimuli nor e analyses 
of cause and effect. At best, we know the broad 
outlines and too little of the details or complexities. 
Yet we are able to show that a theory grounded in 
neurophysiology and in psychology can be usefully 
applied in the realm of politics. e we are in no 
way certain about the mechanisms that translate 
elementary processes (the stuff of neural transmit- 
ters, etc.) into political emotions and tions, we 
are now encouraged to think that further study will 
reward. Moreover, we can safely conclude that the 
emotional significance of information clearly affects 
what, when, and how we react. 

In short, enthusiasm increases campaign involve- 
ment and anxiety enhances learning. Of course, 
matters are never so simple. Our data reveal subtle 
relationships among enthusiasm, anxiety, involve- 
ment, and learning. Nevertheless, we believe that the 
main story lies along these lines: when politics makes 


people anxious, people sharpen their eyes and pay 
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careful attention; when tics drums up enthusiasm, 
people immerse in the symbolic festival. 

Understanding this enlarges our view of emotion’s 
role in politics. We may be fairly sure that emotion 
matters not only in how it colors people’s votin 
choices but also in how it affects the way they regard 
the electoral contest. This much is important enough. 
However, this new understanding fas implications 
for how we, as social scientists, think about elections 
and political life. : 

First, finding that people’s approach to politics 
depends on their emotional state tells us that the 
fundamental “voter” model should include a condi- 
tional component. That is to say, voters act differently 
under different conditions; they afford politics closer 
scrutiny when they are anxious than when they are 
enthusiastic. By introducing this conditionality, we 
can combine two views of citizen political involve- 
ment. The first divides the public by stable trait: active 
versus passive, attentive versus inattentive (classical- 
ly, Converse 1962; Luskin 1987; Milbrath and Goel 
1977; Neuman 1986; Verba and Nie 1972). The second 
view suggests that there are variable states that people 
can, at any given moment, fall into, say tor 
versus participant (Marcus 1988a; Scha eider 
1960). We here propose a dynamic model of political 
learning that combines trait and state explanations to 
produce a richer view of how citizens inform their 
electoral choice. In states of anxiety, citizens activate 
their political consciousness; in states of enthusiasm, 
they engage their hearts in political affairs. 

This emphasis on state-conditionality further 
points the way toward resolving a long-standing 
contro about the basic character of citizen vot- 
ing. y speaking, a “public choice” school em- 
phasizes the rational of policy alternatives, 
while a “symbolic politics” school emphasizes the 
power of deeply ingrained normative commitments, 
such as partisanship, to shape voter preferences. The 
extent to which one or the other of these views 
characterizes voting is of obvious importance for 
democratic theory and has been the subject of years 
of intellectual debate and empirical investigation 
(e.g., Downs 1957; Enelow and Hinich 1984; Kinder 
and Kiewiet 1979; Markus and Converse 1979; Miller 
1991; Miller et al. 1976; Rabinowitz and MacDonald 
1989; Sears 1990; Sears, Hensler, and Speer 1979; 
Sears et al. 1980). While we do not hope to settle the 
matter, we believe that putting these “models” in 
competition may mislead. 

Our understanding about anxiety and enthusiasm 
suggests that voters’ emphasis on conscious rational 
choice (as opposed to long-standing commitment) 
will be conditioned on their emotional state. Voters 
can, and often will, vote their “standing decisions.” 
However, they also rely on their internal emotional 
states to signal when to abandon their predisposi- 
tions and begin conscious political choice. Emotion- 
ality thus empowers voters to confront their circum- 
stances and react efficiently and appropriately. In the 
absence of anxiety, voters safely rely on preexisting 
partisan dispositions and the greater enthusiasm gen- 
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erated the favored candidate; however, when 
dis by their emotional signals, voters pay more 


attention to the issues and no longer defer to estab- 
lished dispositions. Rather than being antagonistic or 
detrimental to citizenship, emotion enhances the 
ability of voters to their citizenly duties. 

Because individual voters thus act differently under 
different conditions, we can expect that the quality of 
the entire electorate’s behavior will vary when the 
macropolitical scene offers different blends of anxiety 
and enthusiasm. For example, consider conventional 
wisdom about positive and negative campaigns. Con- 
temporary popular debate has almost univ 
condemned campaigns that seem to rely heavily on 
“attack” commercials while, implicitly, endorsing 
“positive” themes—odd. Our data indicate that pos- 
itive arp emn ones that emphasize visionary goals 
or candidate accomplishments, should do little for 
conscious deliberation. Instead, they seem best 
viewed as mobilization or activation—devices that 
yield a citizen involvement free from the burden of 
choice. On the other hand, campaigns that spur 
concern about the current state of would seem 
much more likely to motivate people to pay closer 
attention to public affairs, to engage their capac- 
ities, and to make rational decisions.” 

More generally, the deliberative content of elec- 
tions d ds on the extent to which citizens feel 
co le or un with the contemporary politi- 
cal situation. Partly, comfort or discomfort will be 
a product of sera tactics. More interesting, 
though, is the ood that the public’s emotional 
state will arise from social, economic, and political 
reality. Periods of economic depression (with the 
accompanying job losses and threats aimed at large 
numbers of families) will certainly activate people's 
emotional triggers and motive their political atten- 
tion. Economic booms, on the other hand, may 
induce enthusiasm and, thus, political involvement 
without deliberation.” Similarly, failure during war- 
time should spur close attention while success should 
lead to grand parades in the collective fantasy. Be- 
cause deliberation seems, at least in part, a function 
of emotionality, the nature of democratic ent 
thus depends on how emotions get to political 
circumstances and how that link varies over time. 

In the end, it appears that exploring the connection 
between emotions and political consciousness should 
yleld much. We shall begin to appreciate how democ- 
racy handles changing social, economic, and political 
circumstances. At the very least, we shall begin to 
understand that the politics of emotion and ration- 
ality are closely intertwined. 


APPENDIX 


We wish to facilitate comparison between equations 
and to avoid the misinterpretations often associated 
with alternative scoring procedures. Because all the 
variables are measured by means of arbitrary survey- 
response scales, no natural metric suggests itself. 
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Retaining the survey- nse scales (some running 
0-1, 1-5, 1-7, or even 0-100) asks the reader mentally 
to translate ‘all scale values before assessing the 
relative size of the regression coeffidents. Mistaken 
inferences will arise when the variables’ numerical 
scales differ by orders of magnitude, as do ours. On 
the other hand, standardizing coefficients by the 
population variances (using standardized on 
coefficients) carries.a more subtle threat to the read- 
er's inferences. When different samples or subgroups 
form the focus of analysis and when they are marked 
by radically different variances (as in our case), the 
reader may be misled because coefficient values may 
be affected as much by the comparative variances as 
arative impacts. For a commonsense 
ut scalar interpretations, see both the 
necessary ee by King (1986) and the entirely 
reasonable nse by Luskin (1991). 

We have chosen to standardize our numerical 
scales by the range of the variables—making all vari- 
ables 0-1 scales. (For example, in the 1988 study, 
anxiety is measured as the mean of two 0-100 “ther- 
mometers.”” The values used here are simply the 
original values divided by 100.) Thus, our di t 
measures are made roughly comparable to the 0-1 
anxiety items of the 1980 surveys. With sensible 
caution, readers may safely distinguish “large” from 
“small” differences in the regression equations. 


by the com 


Notes 


Some of the data utilized in this analysis were made available 


Roger Masters, W. ee eee e taal 


between affect and cogni- 
thon, or more aptly, and reason. Further, the tradition 
has presumed the of upon the 


importance. We believe that this formulation is misguided 
and misspecified. As we shall argue, affective work 
with in mutual support to enhance learn- 
fe Get Cie mois ew es De uct of 
extensive lex scientists 


tinctive cognitive (Mayer and Gaschke 1988; Mayer et al. 1991) 
and distinctive physiological effects (Fowles 1980; Lazarus et 
al. 1965). 

3. Aristotle recognized this distinction, warning the orator 
not to invoke a horror so great that it would immobilize the 
audience (Rhetoric 2.5.1383). 
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4. Jeffrey A. Gray. Conversation with Marcus, 9 April 1991. 
5. Note that respondents who feel neither enthusiastic 
nor unenthusiastic, neither anxdous nor calm, could opt for 
in between—say, a score of 50. This is, as it turns 
out, the modal response. In the ANES wording, respondents 
who wanted to “skip the question” seem to have chosen a no 
response (rather than yes). Our questionnaire design had the 
desired effect of eliminating the “emotional arousal” contam- 
ination. 

6. The sampling frames represent the Missouri electorate. 
The samples sizes for June, July, and October were 509, 509, 
and 502. Interviews were conducted by telephone. Other 
survey items reported, unless otherwise noted, were elicited 
by the standard ANES question format. 

7. We earlier reported the results of an experiment con- 
ducted with these data. One half of each sample was pre- 
sented with an arodety-prominent version of the anxlety items 
and the other half of each sample was presented with a 


The results we present are based on the half of each sample 
that responded to the anxiety-prominent measures of anxiety. 
8. For example, for the June 1980 threat we sum the 
individual's June interview responses to anger, disgust, afraid, 
arid unese (0A aeea and than divide by Anit; For July 1988, 
and 


ing precision away to factor scoring but it retains the eseentlal 
variance information across surveys. 
9. Note that the public's sense of enthusiasm and anxety 


the internal evidence contradicts this view. If individuals are 
moved by events only along a single dimension, then those 
who increase their sense of anxtety should simultaneously 
decrease their sense of enthusiasm. To test this hypothesis, 
we may observe the correlation of change in enthusiasm and 
anxiety for the 1980 panel study. The observed correlations 
have the right sign ( ) but are of insignificant magni- 
tude: —.06. Thus, the aggregate reacts to news in a 
uniform manner, individuals do so in distinctive ways. For 
Sae while the public as a whole might sour on a 
candidate, some individuals might increase their anxiety but 
not lose their enthusiasm and others might simultaneously 
become less enthusiastic but not necessarily anxious. 

10. Bruce (1991) has done an extensive analysis of the 
structure of affect in the 1980 panel. He finds substantial 
sions range between near zero to the —.60s He finds no 
consistent patterns. This is as we would expect, given the 
oe 

the body politic. 
ee eee e eee 
of candi- 


y 
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and engagement. We suspect that matters: are not so simple. 
For example, uncertainty about a candidate's ability to guide 
the future will, naturally, lead to arodety. We predict that this 
enhanced anodety will move voters to gather information and 
more fully evaluate their electoral options. Yet we would not 
be entrely surprised if that uncertainty (and arodety) also led 
risk-averse voters to lose enthusiasm for the candidate. Ob- 
viously, the clean theoretical distinction between andety and 
enthusiasm will be complicated in real life. Our finding that 
voters’ candidate preferences (in the 1988 Missouri data) are 
of comparative overstates the case. 
Work with the 1980 and 1984 ANES studies suggests that 
anxlety’s role is lesa than that of enthusiasm but does not 
disappear completely. Clearly, accepting andety’s peculiar 
role in stimulating attention rather than merely merely diminishing 
enthusiasm, depends on a more direct test. 

14. We excide comparative andety in these equations 
because it, and its interaction, produce negligible coefficients. 
The simple model in Table 3 is subject to mistaken inference. 
Anxiety is and empirically Hnked to both parti- 
sanshtp and enthusiasm. In order to substantiate Table 3 we 


15. th eabatonitial body of shidies in Penei haves shower 
that negative events generate more cognitive activity than do 
positive events. For an excellent recent review, see Taylor 1991. 

16. We are unable to with our 1968 data because 


17. S respondents volunteer responses to 
as the political campaign , feel 

sure to uce opinions about t public 

figures. , Tespondents become to guess about 

or about policies as they begin to learn 

anything at all about the Finally, even though 
genuine, such co may be completely erroneous. 

18. Here ge is by the respondent's under- 


than Carter. We choose these items because, in the aggregate, 
the public saw the candidates distinctively of the Left and of 
the t. On the seven-point scales, the mean-mase percep- 
tion of Reagan was a full to the right of the mean-mass 


to the left of Carter, and a score of 0 otherwise. 
19. individual-level analysis ahead, in Table 5, we 
have truncated individual below-zero scores to zero in order 
to retain a (0-1) ” scale. ipl a ra arp 
scores appears only with the individual 
Tea oe M ne aerea mesened I Table Toke at 
most of those not getting a “correct” score simply fail to place 
both candidates on the policy question. For truncated 
scores, the summary knowledge means are .27 (January), .35 
Gune), and .42 (October). 
20. We normally expect the coefficient associated with the 
“lagged dependent variable” to take on a large negative 
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value—because deviations from the “mean” or “equilibrium 
value” will collapse toward that value. In the extreme, when 
any deviation from the overall mean from one time 
to the next, the coefficient takes on the of —1.0. On the 
other hand, we expect some “positive feedback” in the 
sense that people who know more will learn more. Insofar as 
we fail to capture this phenomenon in the substantive vari- 


negative and positive) 


23. Note that we model the 
on subsequent learning and involvement. We do not beleve 
these relationships to be unidirectional. In fact, any common- 


knowledge (knowing Reagan 
conservative than Carter), level of involvement ( ampeg 
interest), and the lagged endogenous term and shows that 
phenomena are dynamically interrelated. 


Table 6. Emotional Response as a Function of Prior 
Learning and Involvement 


CHANGE IN CHANGE IN 
ANXIETY* 


INDEPENDENT JAN. JUNE- JAN. JUNE- 
VARIABLES JUNE OCT. JUNE OCT. 
Knowledge (lagy .05* -10" .07* 
( a (.08) (-02) (.03) 
Involvement (lag) .06* .05* .05* 
( oa) (.03) (.02) (.03) 
Enthusiasm (lag) —.41* - 39 — — 
(-03) (-03) 
Anxiety (lag) — — —.43* —.35* 
(-04) (.04) 
Constant 20" .12* .16* 14" 
(-02) (-03) (.02) (.02) 
Adjusted R? 19 18 18 
Root Mean 
Squared Error 21 20 -20 22 


*Change in arodety is measured by the change in the arodety score 


from time to the next [arvaety, 
“For comparability, all variables “ire eed E ona 


O-1. See 
tp < 05, two-tailed test. 


The results suggest that people who become engaged in and 


learn more about politics find their emotional reactions rein- 
ted. This mutual feedback appears 
during the June—October campaign rather than 


edge system rather than the enthusiasm-involvement sys- 
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tem. However, the case is not settled. For example, if we 
control for the respondents’ education and (the interviewers’ 
assessment of) the respondents’ January political information, 
the apparent mutual feedback Thus, changes in 
enthusiasm and anxlety seem to permanent trait 
characteristics as well as (and perhape rather than) tempo- 
rary-state characteristics. Given these ambiguities, we must 
leave the details of the mare complete system as an intriguing 
ergy alin cede E hg 

Campaign interest is measured by the standard ANES 
Farer Some people don’t pay much attention to cam- 
paigns. How about you? Would you say that you are very 
much interested, somewhat interested, or not much inter- 
ested in following the political campaigns this year?” The 
aggregate level of interest remained roughly constant during 


the 1980 primary and general election campal In model- 
ing the change in “involvement,” we are g the factors 
that sustained people’s interest in the Note that 
campaign interest is distinct from . Looking at the 


associated with their education and the interviewer's assess- 
ment of the respondents’ political information. 

25. The term campaign is used to characterize elec- 
tions that are dominated by “attack” commercials. However, 
the term is used without great precision. Is a negative 
campaign distinguished from other campaigns by the 
han GE Gis negative. versiia: poslitve materel nidus by 
either or both candidates’ staffs? Does material 
become negative when it compares the candidates’ behavior 
against some ideal standard or need it employ tasteless or 
pejorative language? Or is a negative campedgn one in which 
attack materials, of whatever and of whatever 
character, have had apparently great impact? Our apprecia- 
tion for the potential benefits of “negative” campaigning will 
depend on our obtaining a firmer grasp on the phenomenon 
itself. In any case, we do not wish to make a normative 
Judgment on the virtue of different sorts of emotional cam- 
paigns until we know more. 

26. Evidence on this matter is weak. Neverthe- 
lese, our speculation is sustained in Nie, Verba, and Petrocik’s 
(1976) historical survey data on the ability of people to 
translate clase-oriented preferences choices. 

e a a ae ee 
tion between clase related issue preferences and voting was 
relatively strong, while during the relatively caim fifties and 
seventies, that correspondence weakened considerably. 
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others’ pensions were the first explicit welfare benefits established outside of poor relief in 
the United States. Contrary to established wisdom in political science, their enabling 
statutes spread very quickly across most states in the 1910s, with smaller, nonindustrial 
states often in the vanguard. Previous research concerning the predictors of state-level policy 
innovations has focused on a small subset of possible explanatory variables, typically economic or 


that widespread federations of women’s voluntary groups exerted a powerful i 


pension enactments even before most American women had the right to vote. We demonstrate the 
value to empirical political science of theories and variables referring to gender and women’s politics. 


eceived wisdom tells us that America’s modern 
welfare state did not start until the Social 
casei tes of 1935. Although there are many 
problems with this view (see S 1 1992), its most 
obvious omission has to do with “mothers’ pen- 
sions,” the forerunner of the Aid to Dependent 
Children portion of Social Security and the “grand- 
mother” of Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
Forty states passed mothers’ pension laws by 1920; 
four more, prior to the onset of the Great Depression 
in 1929; and two more, in the early 1930s. Mothers’ 
pensions (sometimes called “widows’ pensions”) 
were state-level enabling statutes authorizing local 
governmental authorities to make regular payments 
directly to impoverished mothers (and occasionally 
other caretakers) of dependent children. Benefit pay- 
ments were meant to cover at least part of the cost of 
ing such children in their own homes, so they 
would not have to be placed in foster homes or 
institutions such as orphanages. Mothers’ pensions 
were the first licit welfare benefits established 
outside of poor relief in the United States. 

Political scientists have special reason to be curious 
about the origins of mothers’ pensions, because the 
aves ttern of their enactment does not conform to estab- 

ed disciplinary wisdom about the spread of legis- 
lative innovations across the American states. Jack 
Walker (1969, 1971) created an “innovation score” for 
the states based on how quickly, on average, each 
adopted 88 different programs between the 1800s and 
1965. Using this composite score, Walker argued that 
wealthier, more industrialized, and more urban 
states were the first to enact new pro 
He maintained that the Rocky Mountain states, de- 
spite high literacy scores for their populations, were 
among the slowest to adopt new programs” (1971, 
359). But (as we shall see) urbanization and industri- 
alization do not predict the relative priority of state 


~ 


enactments of mothers’ pensions, while more literate 
states tended to enact these laws earlier. Fourteen 
states, including Rocky Mountain and other small, 
nonindustrial states, enacted mothers’ pensions 
much sooner than Walker’s composite score would 
predict: Nevada, South Dakota, Idaho, lowa, Illinois, 
Nebraska, Arizona, Utah, Wyoming, Oklahoma, New 
Hampshire, Montana, West Virginia, and Tennessee. 
Walker's approach to explaining legislative innova- 
tions was criticized by Gray (1973). She stressed 
wealth and electoral competitiveness as the factors 
differentiating the most innovative states from others 
and offered a “user interaction” model to explain 
scoring tot typically diffused across the states 
a ning to the S-shape of a cumulative normal 
model posits a gradual learning process 
sora the states. But Gray acknowledged that moth- 
ers’ pensions were an “aberrant” case for her user 
interaction model. After the first adoption by Ilinois 
in 1911, 18 states adopted mothers’ pension laws in 
1913 (see Appendix). Both Walker and Gray agree 
that mothers’ pensions spread across the states much 
more quickly than legislative innovations usually do. 
During the early twentieth century, it normally took 
two decades for the first 20 states to adopt a legislative 
innovation (Walker 1971, 377); but 40 states enacted 
mothers’ ions in less than one decade after 1910. 
Why were mothers’ pensions enacted so quickly 
across most of the states? Why did some states, 
including many smaller, non-industrial states, pass 
these statutes sooner than others? We shall present 
and empirically test potential explanatory arguments 
from a variety of schiolarty literatures. A distinctive 
contribution of our analysis is the wide range of 
ts under consideration. Some of these stress 
tural and ideological influences, while others focus 


on business, organized labor, and the social oe 
sition of the work force. Still others hypothesize that 
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FIGURE 1 
Mothers’ Pension Laws: Dates of Enactment 
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the enactment of mothers’ pensions may have been 
affected by electoral conditions or by governmental 
capacities and prior public policies about schooling 
and child labor. In addition, we introduce and test 
arguments about the importance of nationwide fed- 
erations of women’s voluntary groups in agitating for 
mothers’ pension legislation during the 1910s. This 
type of variable has not previously been included in 
quantitative analyses of welfare state formation or 
policy innovation across the states, but it proves to be 
very significant. We show that even before most 
American women had the right to vote, they were 
able to work through voluntary associations to set 
agendas of public debate over social welfare, persuad- 
ing state legislatures to enact the first explicit authori- 
zations for social spending for mothers and children. 


Operationalizing the Dependent Variable 


In studying the relative priority of state enactments of 
mothers’ pension statutes, we have examined a num- 
ber of different tionalizations of the pattern. 
These operatio tions include a dichotomous 
split between early enactors by .1913 and all later 
enactors like Gray's dependent variable (1973, 1182- 
83), a split between pre-1915 and post-1915 enactors, 
and a continuous measure of the number of years 
prior to 1935 that each state first passed mothers’ 
pensions. In the end, however, we settled on a 
seven-part ordinal scale. The values are illustrated in 
Figure 1. The period 1911-13 equals 6, 1914-15 equals 
5, etc. down to 0 for “after 1935.7) 

Our ordinal scale groups state-level enactments 
into meaningful temporal clusters.’ A single chrono- 
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logical year of time simply does not have the same 
meaning throughout the 1911-35 period. During the 
1910s, events having to do with social reforms moved 
very rapidly, and most state legislatures met on 
alternate years. It made a difference whether a state 
enacted mothers’ pensions in (or before) 1913 (during 
the first major wave of enactments) or in the succes- 
stve waves that peaked in 1915 and 1917. Thus, these 
waves are coded as three separate categories, even 
though they are close together in linear time. The 
next category includes states that enacted laws to- 
ward the end of, and right after, World War I, from 
1918 to 1920. And the next cluster groups four states 
that legislated in the mid-1920s, a period that gener- 
ally saw very little reform activity compared to the 
1910s. Finally, we split the 1930s into two categories 
even though merely four laggard states are involved, 
because two of them (New Mexico and Alabama) 
enacted laws before the Social Security Act of 1935 
established federal subsidies for mothers’ pensions, 
while the other two (Georgia and South Carolina) 
waited until after this national incentive was created. 


EXPLANATIONS FOR THE 
ENACTMENT OF MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


We shall introduce major types of arguments that 
have been or might be used to explain the relative 
timing of mothers’ on enactments and describe 
the independent variables specified to tionalize 
these arguments. Constraints on available data made 
it impossible for us to use time series analysis for this 


Enactment of Mothers’ Pensions 


study. Often, data are available only at ten-year 
intervals; thus, many of our independent variables 
are measured at, or Tor close to, the year 1910, right at the 
beginning of the period during which mothers’ pen- 
sions di across the states. Still, wherever 

sible, we developed independent variables that used 
information for several time points during the 1910s 
or, better yet, that embodied ordinal measures of 
temporal priority during the 1910s and 1920s. Fortu- 
nately, our most important independent variable— 
endorsements of mothers’ pensions by women’s 
groups in the 48 states—measures temporal priority, 
as well as the presence or absence of endorsements. 


Culture and Ideology: New Ideas about 
Home Life and Mother Care 


Historical accounts routinely point to the 1909 White 
House Conference on the Care of Dependent Chil- 
dren as the event that launched the diffusion of 
mothers’ pensions across the states (see, e.g., Gray 
1973, 1183; Leff 1973, 399; Lubove 1986, 97-98; Vande- 
pol 1982, 230). By the early twentieth century, the 
argument goes, social reformers had come to believe 
that home care and mother love were better for 
children than any kind of institutional care (Ladd- 
Taylor 1987; Vandepol 1982). The conviction spread 
that orphans should be placed in foster care, rather 
than in orphanages, and that the children of impov- 
erished widows should be kept at home, rather than 
(as before) separated from their mothers and placed 
in institutions. The 1909. White House conference is 
said to have crystallized this new valuation of home 
life among many settlement workers and other pro- 
fessional social reformers, although the relevant con- 
ference resolution (see U.S., Senate 1909, 9-10) did 
not call for ic mothers’ pensions. Indeed, histori- 
ans agree te charity organizations resisted 
public mothers’ pensions as a eo Oa operationalize 
the new consensus about home life, because these 
bodies had a stake in raising private money to aid 
“worthy widows” (Drew 1987, chap. 5; Lubove 1986, 
101-6). Leading charity officials ed that widows 
and age children should be aided by kin and private 

ty, not by ernmental benefits (see Devine 
1913 Richmond a a. 

Arguments about the activities of professional re- 
formers and charity groups are difficult to operation- 
alize quantitatively. In the early stages of this study, 
we considered a range of possible variables. We 
examined the per capita number of delegates that 
each state had in attendance at the 1909 White House 
conference, reasoning that perhaps participants in 
the conference carried word of the new ideological 
enthusiasm about home life back to their states. More 
broadly, we considered possible independent vari- 
ables referring to the relative numbers in each state of 
social settlements, settlement residents, Consumers’ 
Leagues, and affiliates of the National Child Labor 
Committee (an o tion that crusaded specifi- 
cally for laws to help prevent child labor; see Cham- 
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bers 1963, chap. 2; Trattner 1970). We Hkewise con- 
sidered measures of the organizational presence of 
Charity Organization Societies, which were the most 
active associations of private charity workers opposed 
ped eae social spending for measures such as moth- 
pensions (Katz 1986, chap. 3). But as we exam- 

ified variables referring to advocacy groups that 
might have either furthered or delayed the enactment 
of mothers’ pensions, it became apparent that such 
measures were not working in the statistical analysis, 
for a good substantive reason: both charity associa- 
tions and associations of progressive reformers 
tended to be concentrated in major northeastern and 
midwestern cities, and most delegates to the 1909 
White House conference came from the same cities. 
Although historians of U.S. social welfare may be 
correct in that ideological arguments for or 
against mothers’ pensions were articulated most 
forcefully by groups concentrated in New York, Mas- 
sachusetts, Illinois, and other urban-industzial states, 
these groups were not the ones responsible for 
eos (or delaying) legislative enactments across 

48 states. Indeed, had urban reformers been the 
only ones involved in advocacy for mothers’ 
sions, it is doubtful that these laws ever would 
spread across the nation during the 1910s. 

The activities of elite advocacy groups aside, home 
life and motherhood were values celebrated and rein- 
forced by the national mass circulation women’s 
magazines that reached millions of middle-class read- 
ers during the early 1900s (Waller 1987; Waller-Zuck- 
erman 1989). These magazines were successfully dis- 
tributed across the entire United States, including to 
many small towns and farms; and during the early 
1900s, their editors often sponsored campaigns fo for 
social reform causes. One of the “big six” women’s 
magazines around 1910 was the Delineator, a maga- 
zine of fashion, literature, and civic affairs put out by 
the maker of Butterick fashions. This magazine was 
sold both through the mail to subscribers and in 
stores across the country alongside sewing patterns for 
ladies’ dresses. The Delineator had a circulation of 
930,600 in 1912, when it was the third- women’s 
magazine (Waller-Zuckerman 1989, 737, table 2). Dur- 
ing 1912 and 1913, the Delineator advocated EE 


pensions in a series of aona 

illustrated feature articles (for g see SiR 

1992, 432-42). Articles advocating aer i 

also appeared in Good Housley an 

well as in the Scri cCrae an eet ie 
pers (B 1915, xviii; Leff 1973, 406). 

We include in our statistical analysis two variables 
that may measure cultural and ideological circum- 
stances facilitating mothers’ pensions. So far, we 
have not been able to find usable state-by-state circu- 
lation data for the early 1910s for the Delineator (or 
other ma es that promoted mothers’ pensions); 
but we do have some state-by-state data for 1920. 
Using this im data as a rough indication of 
what earlier circulation might have been, the variable 
DELINEATOR identifies the per capita number of sub- 
scribers per state. In addition, LITERACY measures the 


Ay 
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proportion of each state’s population over 10 years of 
age that could read and write in 1910. A more literate 
tion might have been more receptive to the 
spread of new ideas, including the for moth- 
ers’ pensions advocated in the print mass media. 


Modernization: Industrialization and Urbanization 


Many political scientists have argued that the indus- 
trialized, urban, and wealthier states enact social 
policies sooner and fund programs more generously 
(e.g., Dawson and Robinson 1963; Dye 1966; Gray 
1973; Hofferbert 1966; Walter 1969).7 At the same 
time, students of cross-national patterns of social 
policy development have invo industrialization 
and urbanization as key explana variables, argu- 
ing that these socioeconomic tions render 
families more vulnerable to interruptions of wage 
income and simultaneously create new wealth that 
enables ents to address ever-more-visible 
social needs (Cutright 1965; Jackman 1975; Kerr et al. 
1964, Wilensky and Lebeaux 1958). Although mod- 
ernization ents have been found not to apply to 
the origins of old-age pensions or social insurance in 
the United States as contrasted to-Europe (Collier and 
Messick 1975; Flora and Heidenheimer 1981; Orloff 
and Skocpol 1984), they nevertheless might apply to 
the intra-U.S. origins of mothers’ ions, which were 
intended largely for the “worthy widows” and chil- 
dren of deceased male breadwinners. the 
original campaigns for new legislation, mothers’ pen- 
sions were projected to cost taxpayers no more than 
did ae public eee and outdoor poor 
relief (Vandepol 1982, 230). Still, supporters of mod- 
ernization theories can maintain that industrial and 
urban states would have experienced the social prob- 
lems to be addressed by mothers’ pensions sooner 
and more acutely. Or they might argue, along with 
Walker (1969, 1971), that more developed, wealthier 
states would have had the extra resources to allow 
their officials to be more cosmopolitan and innovative 
in picking up on new kinds of legislation. 

cross-state and cross-national literatures 
thus lead us to expect positive effects on early legis- 
lative enactments from MANUFACTURING (per capita 
value of states’ manufacturing products) and URBAN- 
IZATION tage of each state’s population living 
in cities of twenty-five thousand or more). Because of 
inad te data for this time period, we do not have 
a valid measure of overall state economic wealth.? 
Nevertheless, one of the variables defined below, 
STATE GOVERNMENT REVENUES, could be construed as 
an indirect indicator of state wealth. 


Business, Labor, and Work Force Composition 


In recent years, most comparativists studying West- 
ern welfare states have argued that strong working- 
class tions have been the Paiet Meta 
behind the enactment and expansion of public social 
benefits. According to these working-class-strength the- 
ories, the relative size of trade unions and control of 
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government by working-class parties are key vari- 
ables to explain the early enactment and fiscal gener- 
osity of social policies—which are understood to 
replace market income for wage earners and their 
families (Korpi 1980, 1983; Shalev 1983; Stephens 
1979). Comparativists of this persuasion treat busi- 
ness interests and business o tions as oppo- 
nents of the establishment and expansion of social 
policies. 

Some scholars have suggested that U.S. businesses 
and other conservative interests did little to oppose 
mothers’ pensions because the state-level enabling 
statutes did not include spending commitments or 
new taxes (Davis 1930, 581-82; Leff 1973, 404-5). 
Decisions about spending for mothers’ ions were 
left in the hands of local authorities. On the other 
hand, Drew argues that textile manufacturers did 
oppose mothers’ pensions, because their businesses 
were major employers of female and child labor, and 
they therefore wanted to keep widows and their 
children in the labor force (1987, chap. 6). Comparat- 
ivists who emphasize working-class strength have 
not specifically discussed U.S. mothers’ pensions. 
Nevertheless, we do know that the major U.S. union 
federation of the day, the American Federation of 
Labor (AFL), endorsed mothers’ ons at its 1911 
national convention (American Federation of Labor 
1911, 357-58). Perhaps mothers’ pensions fit the pat- 
tern hypothesized by working-class-strength theorists, 
passing first in states with many unionized wage 
earners and well-established trade union federations. 

Given the paucity of relevant state-level statistics in 
this era, our explanatory variables referring to busi- 
ness and labor are less than ideal. The general vari- 
able MANUFACTURING introduced above could be con- 
strued as an indicator of business interests that might 
have opposed mothers’ pensions in the various 
states. We also have two broader measures of socio- 
economic contexts in which businesses (and other 
actors) might have been reluctant to see mothers’ 

ons enacted. These are PERCENT CHILD LABORERS 
referring to the percentage of manufacturing work- 
ers who were less than age 16 in 1910) and PERCENT 
WORKPORCE FEMALE (referring to the percent of total 
gainful work force 10 years and older in 1910 who 
were females). In states where many women or 
children were employed, business owners may have 
opposed mothers’ pensions, which were intended to 

widows at home and their children in school; 
and other groups may not have felt a such a pressing 
need to find new sources of income for widows and 
their children. 

Before 1939, there are no state-level statistics on 
numbers of unionized wage earners. (Nor is it feasi- 
ble to construct such statistics out of national AFL 
data because the constituent units of the AFL were 
occupationally defined unions, not state or local 
organizations.) We have therefore addressed the 
question of organized labor’s possible involvement in 
lobbying for mothers’ in a different way. 
Labor historians have established that state-level Fed- 
erations of Labor in this period often concentrated on 
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legislative lobbying (Fink 1973; Taft 1968). Older state 
federations were, arguably, more likely to have built 
up effective lobbying organizations and political alli- 
ances, both of which could have been used to push 
for mothers’ pension laws during the 1910s. Our 
variable AGE OF STATE FEDERATION thus measures the 
number of years that each state labor body had been 
in existence as of 1912, the first full year in which 
state federations could have implemented the 1911 
national AFL endorsement of mothers’ pensions. 


Electoral and Partisan Contexts 


Previous research suggests that mothers’ pensions 
“were not a central party concern [and] rarely even 
merited mention in party platforms of states that 
enacted such laws. . . . Some gubernatorial messages 
dealt with mothers’ pensions, and some state legis- 
lators discussed their advocacy of pensions, but on 
the whole, politicians remained followers rather than 
molders of public opinion” (Leff 1973, 405-6). Moth- 
ers’ pension laws passed by overwhelming bipartisan 
majorities in state legislatures and referenda : 
400-401). Their advocates “worked hard to keep the 
issue from becoming a party issue” by consciously 
invoking bipartisan themes of motherhood, effi- 
ciency, and justice (Davis 1930, 581). Yet even if 
mothers’ pensions were not normally promoted by 
political parties or enacted through partisan conflicts, 
patterns of electoral participation and balances of 
power among political parties may nevertheless have 
created contexts that facilitated or impeded the enact- 
ment of these laws during the 1910s and 1920s. We 
explore this possibility in several ways. 

Many political scientists believe that in 
electoral competition is the most important explana- 
tion for state-level variation in social policy innova- 
tion and spending (Cnudde and McCrone 1969; Key 
1949, 1956; Lockard 1959; Sharkansky and Hofferbert 
1969). They argue that greater competition induces 
politicians to court mass ed pee especially when 
voter turnout is high. Our index of PARTY COMPETI- 
TION PEO the average level of com 
state between 1910 and 1916; and we use a 
VOTER PARTICIPATION variable for each state that 
measures the average voter turnout in the presiden- 
tial elections of 1908, 1912, 1916, and 1920. 

Some cross-national researchers have argued that 
“leftist” parties in control of government tend to 
enact new social policies because they are allied with 
labor and other popular groups representing poten- 
tial beneficiaries tactne AndRen 1985; Shalev 1983; 
Stephens 1979). But for other cross-national research- 
ers, the strength of “rightist” es matters more, 
because they may block or delay new or expanded 
social policies (Castles 1982; Wil 1981). Obvi- 
ously, it is not easy to apply “left” and “right” labels 
to U.S. party politics in the period of interest here. 
Arguably, AVERAGE DEMOCRATIC PARTY STRENGTH 
from 1910 to 1916 is an indicator of “right party” 
strength on mothers’ pensions, because Democrats in 
this period tended to enroll support from southerners 
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and Catholics, who might have been skeptical of this 
kind of A FERAN NS power. We hypoth- 
esize that this variable might have a negative relation- 
ship to early mothers’ pensions enactments, regard- 
less of region. 

It makes little sense to argue that average Repub- 
lican party strength is a measure of “left” influence 
during this period. The decade of the 1910s, how- 
ever, was a time of challenges from third parties, 
such as Progressives, Socialists, and Prohibitionists. 
These parties tended to ally with reformers and with 
either labor or organized women, all of whom 
wanted greater governmental involvement in social 
welfare and social regulation. Republicans were often 
influenced to move in reformist directions in states 
where one or more of these third parties was strong. 
Thus, we test for positive effects on the enactment of 
mothers’ pensions of AVERAGE REFORM VOTE, defined 
as the average percentage of presidential votes cast 
for the Progressive party in 1912; the Socialist party in 
1912, 1916, and 1920; the Prohibition party in 1916; 
and the Farmer-Labor party in 1920.5 

Electoral considerations aside, the varied rules of 
the game in state-level politics may have influenced 
the relative timing of the enactment of such reforms 
as mothers’ pensions. The early 1900s was an era 
when party machines were being criticized by pro- 
gressive reformers advocating new electoral routines 
such as the referendum, , and initiative McCor- 
mick 1986, pt. 3; Shefter 1978). Although referenda 
were rarely used to enact mothers’ pensions, states 
that had established some or all of these reforms 
might have had a “progressive political climate” 
amenable to other reforms, including mothers’ pen- 
sions. Our variable ELECTORAL REPORMS measures the 
average number of years before 1930 that each state 
enacted these three measures.® 

A final transformation of U.S. electoral politics in 
the early twentieth century might well have been 
more consequential than any other for the enactment 
of mothers’ pensions (and other social policies tar- 
geted on women and children): campaigns for wom- 
en's suffrage gained momentum 1900, many 
states granted women the right to vote during the 
1910s, and national women’s suffrage was finally 
ensured by constitutional amendment in 1920. In the 
words of historian Mark Leff: “Although the more 
militant wing of the suffrage movement feared that 
mothers’ pensions might damage the cause of sexual 
equality by glorifying the woman’s place at home, 
opre of women’s suffrage generally favored 
mothers’ pensions. Moreover, the | tures that 
most easily and quickly approved mothers’ pensions 
were usually those actively considering women’s 
suffrage or chosen by a sexually unrestricted elector- 
ate” (1973, 407-8). statement echoes the view of 
suffragists themselves that female voting 
states to enact better laws for women and children 
(see Porritt 1917). We test Leff's arguments by exam- 
ining the effect on the timing of mothers’ pension 
enactments of FEMALE SUFFRAGE BEPORE 1920 (i.e., all 
states that granted women the right to vote in state 
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elections prior to the national constitutional amend- 
ment of 1920). 


Women’s Voluntary Groups 
Social scientists who study “politics,” y with 
quantitative indicators, usually mean ral poli- 


tics. But social historians have demonstrated that this 
narrow definition of politics overlooks critical kinds 
of female political tion and effectiveness. In a 
pathbreaking article, Paula Baker (1984) argued that 
American women, who were mostly excluded from 
voting during a century when all white men pi 
the suffrage (1820-1920), instead develo volun- 
tary organizations to extend the 
dometi into civic affairs, special con- 
cern for conditions influencing mothers, children, 
and families. Higher proportions of women in the 
United States than in any other nation in the nine- 
teenth and early tweniletk centuries achieved college 
and duate levels of education, a situation that 
facilitated female civic influence in local communities 
and in state and national policy debates (Sklar 1993; 
Skocpol 1992, chap. 6; and Ritter 1991). By 
the early twentieth century, er-educated, mostly 
e women were leaders in hundreds of U.S. social 
ements and in staff-led groups like the National 
Consumers’ League that advocated new social wel- 
fare policies (Davis 1967). Arguably even more im- 
portant, across the entire nation by 1900, middle-class 
and elite married women had developed federations of 
voluntary associations that became involved in shap- 
ing public opinion and lobbying legislators for new 
social policies. The major women’s federations en- 
joyed a weighty organizational presence simulta- 
neously at the national, state, and local levels. 
could set priorities and rapidly communicate ideas 
across virtually the entire United States. 

Decades ago, Ada Davis argued that women’s 
voluntary groups crucially influenced the enactment 
of mothers’ pensions with such non and 
nonelectoral methods of politics (1930, 582-84). As 
Leff notes, major associations of middle-class married 
women were active ents of mothers’ pensions 
(1973, 408-9). S y, the National Congress of 
Mothers, with over fifty thousand dues-paying mem- 
bers in 22 state branches, endorsed mothers’ pen- 
sions at its 1911 convention (National Congress of 
Mothers 1911, 196; National Con of Parents and 
Teachers 1947, 199; G. Robertson 1912); and the 
Congress’s national and state leaders continued to 
push legislatures to enact and mothers’ 
pensions throughout the 1910s (Skocpol 1992, 445-56 
and table 9). Meanwhile, the million-member General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, with state federations 
and local clubs in every state of the union, endorsed 
mothers’ pensions at its 1912 biennial convention; 
and many state federations cam ed for these 
laws between 1912 and 1916 (General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 1912, 600; Skocpol 1992, 442-45 and 
table 9; Wood 1912, 353). 

Skocpol argues that widespread federations of lo- 
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cally organized groups have always had a political 
“comparative advantage” in U.S. social politics and 


that this was y the case during the early 
twentieth century (1992, pt. 3). The arenas for enact- 
ing any social legislation during this period were the 
48 states, which ted enormous problems of 
coordination for reformers. Furthermore, the major 
U.S. political parties of the day were often not effec- 
tive programmatic promoters of new legislation. 
like the women’s federations that could cre- 
ate sudden, nationwide groundswells of public opin- 
ion in favor of particular kinds of legislative reforms 
(and at the same time had an organizational 
in many local legislative districts) could help to bring 
about the rapid waves of state-level enactments that 
chara the most successful social policy inno- 
vations of the Progressive Era. Such rapid diffusion of 
enactments across the states in turn helped to counter 
the arguments typically made by conservatives that 
new regulations or er public expenditures would 
hurt their state’s relative economic competitiveness 
(see Graebner 1977; D. Robertson 1989). 

For the first time in quantitative research on U.S. 
politics, we have developed variables to explore the 
impact of women’s voluntary associations on the 
enactment of state-level social legislation. DENSITY OF 
WOMEN’S CLUBS, based on records about the local 
units in the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
refers to the number of local women’s clubs per capita 
in each state in 1910. In addition, we have developed 
a measure of the women’s groups 
on behalf of mothers’ pensions. Along with scattered 
information from other sources, we have systemati- 
cally surveyed reports by the various state federa- 
tions to national biennial conventions of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs in 1912, 1914, 1916, 
1918 and later, as well as the state branch reports to 
the National of Mothers that were regularly 
reprinted in Welfare es ig during the 1910s 
and early 1920s. The variable WOMEN’S GROUP EN- 
DORSEMENTS tells us whether, and how soon, one or 
more women’s associations in each state whe date 
endorsed mothers’ pension legislation.” dates 
used to form this variable appear in the Appendbg it 
ranges from 4 for states where women’s groups 
endorsed mothers’ pensions in 1912-13 to 0 for states 
where there is no evidence of any endorsement.) 
Clearly, if the scholars who argue that women’s 
volun ties Maand eee 
Sis on befalt of santas e ons made X tallin 
difference are correct, then the states where 
endorsements occurred and where those endorse- 
ments came earlier should have enacted mothers’ 


pensions sooner. 


Governmental Capacities and Related 
Public Policies 


In recent , certain analysts have moved baled 


from seeing public policies simply as 
socioeconomic conditions and the demands of socal 
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groups. “Bringing the state back in” to explanations 
of policymaking, they have argued that the adminis- 
trative and fiscal ities of governments may affect 
the willingness of officials, politicians, and social 
groups to envisage and support new policies that 
ae use, and extend, government er (see 
1 1985). Similarly, Hugh Heclo (1974) has ar- 
gued that new policies often arise through processes 
of “political learning,” in which offi and other 
political actors reflect upon the strengths and weak- 
Dee ee earns pok a ee ee 
earlier policies, correcting for lems revealed by 
their operation. Preexisting policies, the institutional 
ents of governments, and the organiza- 
tional characteristics of systems of political parties 
may also influence the goals, access, and alliances of 
officials and social groups active in politics (Amenta 
and Zylan 1991; Orloff and Skocpol 1984; Weir and 
Skocpol 1985). 

We have devised variables to test a variety of 
state-centered hypotheses. STATE GOVERNMENT REVE- 
NUES indicates government revenues per capita as of 
1913. Perhaps fiscally wealthier states enacted moth- 
ers’ pensions first, as some of the political science 
literature on 1 tive innovations would lead us to 
expect (see Wi 1969, 1971). We also examine per 
capita STATE EXPENDITURES ON CHARITIES, HOSPITALS, 
AND CORRECTIONS. Advocates of mothers’ pensions 
argued that these laws would save money otherwise 
spent on charity, so that states already spending 
heavily in this area might have been more prone to 
enact mothers’ pensions. Another variable, GOVERN- 
MENT OFFICIALS (as a percent of state population) 
indicates overall governmental administrative capac- 
ities that might have increased proclivities by either 
officials or social groups to support a new public 
welfare benefit. 

In addition to examining the foregoing general 
kinds of “state capacity,” we use variables referring 
to governmental capacities and preexisting public 
policies closely related to mothers’ pensions. Histori- 
ans have noted that juvenile court judges were early 
advocates of mothers’ ons in some states (see 
Lubove 1986, 99-100; Tiffin 1982, 122-23). What is 
more, Leff, Orloff, and Skocpol argue that the prior 
existence of juvenile courts as new, professionally 
run bodies established by e reformers re- 
assured elite and middle-class Americans (who were 
pen worried about “political corruption” in the 

910s) that mothers’ pensions could be administered 
honestly and effectively (Leff 1973, 401; Orloff and 
Skocpol 1984, 745). Finally, John Drew (1987) has 
argued that pressures for the enactment of mothers’ 
pensions came from prior success in efforts to enact 
child welfare reforms, including laws prohibitin 
child labor, laws promoting public schooling, an 
laws establishing juvenile courts as agencies to deal 
with family problems and child misbehavior. Drew 
reasons that mothers’ pensions “completed” this set 
of reforms by adel juvenile authorities to keep 
fatherless children at home with their mothers, at 
school, and out of wage work. 
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We measure the AGE OF JUVENILE COURTS, the 
number of years each state’s juvenile courts (if any) 
had been in existence by 1910; and our dichotomous 
variable CHILD LABOR LAW BY 1889? indicates those 
states that enacted child labor laws especially early. 
In addition, we draw on Ogburn (1912) two 
indicators of the rigor of state-level child labor laws 
by 1909: AGE LIMIT for child labor in manufacturin 
and the LEVEL OF INSPECTION responsibility assum: 
by state agencies charged with enforcing child labor 
laws. According to Drew’s (1987) argument, all vari- 
ables to juvenile courts and child labor laws 
and enforcement should have positive relationships 
to early enactments of mothers’ pensions. Drew 
would also expect per capita STATE EXPENDITURES ON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS to be positively related to mothers’ 
pensions, while PERCENT CHILD LABORERS (the per- 
centage of manufacturing workers less than 16-years- 
old in 1910) would be negatively related to early 
enactments. 

Finally, we consider one other variable in line with 
Drew’s ideas. EXEMPTIONS? is a dichotomous variable 
indicating whether states exempted from the enforce- 
ment of their child labor laws orphans, children of 
widows, or children of disabled parents. If states did 
have such exemptions, then, ly, widows could 
rely for their livelihoods on d labor; if not, then, 
presumably, mothers’ pensions would have been 
more necessary to sustain widows and their non- 
working children. 


ANALYZING ALTERNATIVE 
ARGUMENTS ABOUT THE ORIGINS 
OF MOTHERS’ PENSIONS 


We started the analysis of our data by constructing 
separate regression models, one for each category of 
explanatory hypotheses introduced. Table 1 lists the 
independent variables that we entered into the re- 
gression equations for each type of explanatory argu- 
ment, and gives the statistical results for each cluster 
of variables.” Within Table 1, Models 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, and 
8 present results for regressions that included all of 
the variables within each category of explanatory 
argument. Models 4, 6, and 9 offer pared-down 
versions of models 3, 5, and 8, respectively. At this 
stage of discussion, we are not pitting variables from 
the different explanatory approaches t one an- 
other; that part of our analysis comes later. First, it is 
instructive to discuss what we can learn about the 
efficacy of each kind of argument considered apart 
from the others. 

Contrary to much received wisdom in political 
science, the modernization variables we tested (both 
jointly and singly) did not end up predicting the 
priority of mothers’ n enactments across the 
states. As displayed in model 2, these negative find- 
ings about INDUSTRIALIZATION and URBANIZATION 
run directly counter to Walker's (1969, 1971) general- 
izations about “innovation in state politics.” Also 
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TABLE | 
Models for Alternative Explanations of the Timing of Mothers’ Pension Enactments 


MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL MODEL 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 


Female suffrage before 1920 
Party competition (—) 
Average reform vote 


Women’s voluntary groups 
Density of women's clubs 


- Women's group endorsements 


Governmental Capacities 
Related Public Policies 
State government Revenues 


State expenditures on chartties, 
hospitals, and corrections 


Goverment officials 

Age of juvenile courts 

Child labor law by 18897 

Age limit 

Level of Inspection 

State expenditures on public 
schools 


Exemptions (—) 


Model Statistics: 
AdjR2 .639 .032 .480 .459 B01 656 682 589 
SE 1.08 1.74 1.28 1.30 1.10 1.18 1.03 1.14 


Notes: Coefficients are unstandardized. Numbers in parentheses represent standard errors. 
'P < 05. 
"y < Ol. 
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counter to Walker but at the same time in line with - 


what many historians of U.S. social welfare might 
argue, our measures of possible cultural and ideolog- 
ical influences on mothers’ pension enactments (per 
capita LITERACY and subscribers to the DELINEATOR 
magazine in the various states) Be to be jointly 
significant, as indicated in Mod During the early 
twentieth century, quite a few smaller, nonindustri- 
alized and nonurban states, including the Rocky 
Mountain states, both were highly literate and saw 
mothers’ pensions enacted early. Still, more remains 
to be learned about how culture and literacy mat- 
tered. 

Arguments about how business, labor, and the 
composition of state work forces might have favored 
or impeded mothers’ pensions also receive some 
support from our pre analysis, as revealed by 
the results for models 3-4. Well-entrenched state 
federations of labor were slightly associated with 
earlier enactments of mothers’ pensions; at the same 
time, state-level enactments occurred much more 
slowly in those states where higher proportions of 
the gainful work force were female. Possibly, busi- 
ness interests in these states were especially resistant 
to mothers’ pensions. Yet our variable PERCENT 
WORKPORCE FEMALE is very general; it may simpl 
indicate an overall socioeconomic context in w. 
many groups were either more reluctant (or less able) 
to promote mothers’ pensions. 

Turning now to the realms of politics and govern- 
ment, the results displayed in models 5-9 con- 
siderable comfort to nents of various explana- 
tory arguments. The t variables referring to 
features of electoral politics come to the fore in 
models 56, which suggest that states with more 
competitive elections, as well as states with stronger 
reformist third parties, were more likely to enact 
mothers’ pensions relatively early. These results con- 
form in certain ways to the arguments about mothers’ 
pensions ithe fa by Gray (1973). Also worth un- 
derlinin, fact that FEMALE SUFFRAGE BEFORE 
1920 did no e significant when pitted against 
other el variables. Women’s voting, in short, 
was not a primary reason for the early enactment of 
mothers’ pensions in certain states during the 1910s. 

Yet the importance of women’s voluntary politics is 
suggested in model 7, which has a lower standard 


error and a higher a aes R than any other 
model in Table 1. Models 8-9 reveal support 
r certain hypotheses put forward by Drew (1987). 


These models show that higher state-level per capita 
expenditures on public schools are associated with 
earlier enactments of mothers’ pensions; and they 
reveals that states without child-labor-law exem) 
tions for widows and their children were slightly 
more likely to enact mothers’ ions sooner. In 
other words, states that had both the fiscal where- 
withal and the statutory regulations to keep children 
in school and out of the wage-labor force were sare 
to be a dalle sooner to groups arguing that wi 
owed mothers should be given public monies to help 
them keep their minor children at home. 
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In sum, a first-cut analysis of our data offers con- 
siderable suppor for several explanatory perspec- 
tives. In order to tell more about “which theories 
work best” or how different hypotheses might be 
a a we must move on to regression analyses 

t jointly test variables from different perspectives. 


OVERALL MODELS: HOW MOTHERS’ 
PENSIONS SPREAD ACROSS 
THE STATES 


We used two different routes of statistical analysis to 
synthesize variables from the various explanatory 
perspectives we explored. In the first route, we tested 
all 24 independent variables listed in Table 1. We 
used correlation matrices to identify pairs or sets of 

i Bok interrelated and logically overlapping vari- 
ables, setting aside seven that seemed redundant and 
not as clearly connected as were others to specific 
processes having to do with mothers’ pensions.® 
Starting with 17 remaining variables, we ran succes- 
sive regression models, dropping one variable at a 
time, until the three that remained were all signifi- 
cant. The result of this procedure was the same 
overall.model (model 13) that we found using the 
second approach, whose steps and results are pre- 
sented in Table 2. In this second approach, we tested 
together the ten variables that ables significant in 
the partial models discussed, moving through vari- 
ous steps (models 10-13) until all remaining 
independent variables (WOMEN’S GROUP ENDORSE- 
MENTS, STATE EXPENDITURES ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and 
PERCENT WORKFORCE FEMALE) were significant. Some 
might argue that model 12 is a better than model 13, 
because the standard error is a bit smaller. The 
substantive results in models 12-13 are reassuringly 
similar. We slightly prefer model 13 as our final 
model, because it is more parsimonious, and all of its 
variables are significant. 

The substantive picture presented in model 13 is 
clear and convincing. Early endorsement of mothers’ 
pension legislation by one or more women’s groups 
in a state is very significantly associated with earlier 
enactment of mothers’ pension legislation. Moving 
from no evidence of endorsement to the earliest 
endorsement(s) in 1912-13 advances the timing of 
enactment of mothers’ ion legislation by about 4 
years during the 1910s (and by about 10 years after- 
ward). Another significant variable in our final model 
shows that states where females of 10 years and older 


constituted higher oe of the gainful work 
force were relative in adopting this sort of 


legislation. Nighi m 15% of the work force 
female to 59% e Sashes enactments backward in 
time about as much as early endorsements by wom- 
en’s dubs push enactments forward. Finally, higher 

capita state expenditures on public schools 
iting the children of widows were su to go 
every weekday if their mothers could afford to care 
for them at home and keep them out of the wage- 
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Overall Regression Models Predicting the Timing of Mothers’ Pension Enactments 


MODEL 
VARIABLE 10 


Literacy .013 
(.039) 
—.000 
(.001) 


The Delineator 


Age of state federation 


.006 
(016) 


Percent work force female (—) 
Party competition (—) 
Average reform vote 

Density of women’s clubs 


Women’s group endorsements 


labor force) were also significantly associated with 
earlier enactments. Moving from the lowest to the 
highest levels of state expenditures advances enact- 
ments of mothers’ ons by about a half a year 
during the 1910s. The Appendix displays the values 
for each state of the three independent variables in 
our final model. These explanatory varidbles can be 
juxtaposed to the timing of mothers’ pension enact- 
ments displayed in Figure 1 (and also given as exact 
years of enactment in the Appendix). 

It is worth commenting on certain variables that 
were ee ion models of 
Table 1, but dropped out of the overall models 

rted in Table 2. One such variable was LITERACY. 
literate states were more likely to enact moth- 
ers’ pensions sooner. Not surprisingly, the more 
literate states were usually also the ones that spent 
generously on public schools. There were also more 
women’s clubs per capita in the more literate states, 
and clubwomen in those states acted more quickly to 
promote mothers’ ons. We think that the rela- 
tive literacy of adults in the various states probably 
did matter, even apart from public school funding; 
yet the effects of this variable may well have operated 
mainly through the existence and activities of local 
women’s clubs. 
Our most important electoral political variables, 


MODEL MODEL 
11 12 
.007 i 
(.031) 





PARTY COMPETITION and AVERAGE REFORM VOTE, were 
likewise no longer statistically significant when pitted 
against the others in the final ion runs. We 
think this makes sense, too. Partisan electoral politics 
does not seem to have played a major role in the 
debates about mothers’ pensions in most states. 
There certainly was a political involved here, 
but it was not partisan electoral conflict. It was the 
rapid communication by the organized “woman 
movement” of a new ideal of public action to help 
mothers and children. Large majorities of state legis- 
lators enacted these laws in rapid waves across most 
of the states soon after the major, nation-spanning 
women’s federations took up this cause, engaging in 
remarkably widespread and simultaneous public ed- 
ucation and legislative lobbying about it. 

In a few states, women’s groups either never took 
up the cause or took it up slowly; and in some states, 
the efforts of women’s TE e on behalf of 
mothers’ pensions took a relatively long time to bear 
fruit. Our evidence that the states where 
women’s groups did not take up this cause, took it up 
late, or made slow headway were largely states 
where preexisting socioeconomic conditions were not 
conducive to pulling widows and their children out of 
the wage-labor force and where ernments were 
fiscally less generous toward public schooling. Many 
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(though not all) of the states that were slow to enact 
mothers’ pensions were in the South. We checked in 
two ways to make sure that our final model 13 was 
not simply an invalid artifact of South-non-South 
differences among the states. When we reran our 
final model with a dummy variable for South-non- 
South, the operative variables remained significant, 
_ while the dummy variable was not significant. We 
also removed the 11 former Confederate states from 
our sample, and reran our final model for 37 northern 
states alone. The model remained significant (with a 
smaller standard error of .73). Two of the indepen- 
dent variables, WOMEN’S: GROUP ENDORSEMENTS and 
STATE EXPENDITURES ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS, also re- 
mained significant. However, the third independent 
variable, PERCENT WORKPORCE FEMALE, did not prove 
significant when the final model was run for the 
northern states alone. This is not surprising, because 
many of the southern states were among the heaviest 
employers of female wage-laborers, which probably 
helps to account for why they were laggards in the 
enactment of mothers’ pensions. In other words, we 
have found an operative variable that specifies how 
“southernness” operated in the politics of mothers’ 
pensions. 

Women’s groups in the southern and nonsouthern 
states that were slow to enact mothers’ pensions may 
well have been preoccupied with toughening child 
labor laws and improving the public schools. Moth- 
ers’ pensions may not have seemed as important or 
realistic a policy priority for women’s groups in such 
states as they seemed for women’s groups in states 
that already had fewer women and children in the 
laborforce and strong child labor laws and public 
schools. In sum, our final model points both to the 
key political actors—the married women’s federa- 
tions—that worked for mothers’ pensions and to the 
contexts of prior public policies and socioeconomic 
relations that influenced how hard or how success- 
fully the women’s groups pushed for these new laws. 


REPRISE: INNOVATION IN 
STATE POLITICS 


We have pointed to 14 predominantly nonurban and 
nonindustrial states that enacted mothers’ pension 
laws much earlier than Walker’s (1969, 1971) “‘com- 
ite innovation score” would have predicted. How 
well do the key variables in our final multiple regres- 
sion models account for the unusual innovativeness 
of these 14 states? The reader who consults the 
Appendix will see indicated in small capitals the 14 
states that enacted mothers’ ons much sooner 
than Walker would have expected.”° It also gives the 
values for these states of all three of our final inde- 
pendent variables. 
Virtually all of the states that enacted mothers’ 
ms unusually early in Walker's terms had rela- 
tively few females employed in the wage-labor force. 
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At the same time, many of these smaller and less 
urban and industrial states were at or above the 
national mean in per capita expenditures on their 
public schools. Most telling is the information about 
women’s politics. Early endorsements by women’s 
associations are the best ictors we have in our 
overall model about mothers’ pension enactments 
across the 48 states. Congruently, one or more wom- 
en's groups were active between 1911 and 1915 in 11 
out of these 14 unexpectedly innovative states.1 


CONCLUSION 


“The development of American social welfare policy 
was heavily influenced by women, who often saw 
themselves acting on behalf of women’”—so argued 
Virginia Sapiro in a pa ing essay, “The Gender 
Basis of American Social Policy” (1986, 222). The 
empirical research we have reported here helps to 
support and refine Sapiro’s assertion. Using innova- 
tive sources of quantitative data, we have demon- 
strated that the activities of women’s voluntary 
groups were crucial in promoting mothers’ ons, 
early state-level statutes in the United States that 
authorized lic welfare spending outside of poor- 
houses and other custodial institutions. Previous 
research on state-level legislative innovations has 
relied almost exclusively on conventional published 
statistics about industrialization, urbanization, and 
electoral and partisan factors. We have revealed that 
taking into account gendered variables (about wom- 
en’s voluntary politics and females in the laborforce) 
yields a very Aiferents-and more convincing—expla- 
nation of the pattern of state enactments of mothers’ 
ons between 1910 and 1935. 

Our study also pinpoints exactly which kinds of 
female voluntary associations mattered most in the 
origins of mothers’ pensions. Historians have often 
described the political activities of highly educated 
professionals, many of them single women, who 
were located in midwestern and northeastern urban 
social settlements and in staff-run, elite advocacy 
organizations like the National Consumers’ League. 
(For a recent theoretical extrapolation based on the 
traditional historical wisdom, see Gordon 1992.) Yet 
our research on mothers’ pensions that the 
women’s groups that mattered most in this case were 
not the professional advocacy groups but, rather, 
geographically widespread federations of local clubs 
pori mostly by married women. The General 

ederation of Women’s Clubs and the National Con- 
gress of Mothers were the widespread federations 
that figured most centrally in our data on voluntary 
groups. It remains for further research to show 
whether these same widespread women’s federa- 
tions were equally influential in promoting other 
legislative reforms of the early twentieth century 
(such as protective labor legislation for women work- 
ers). But we have demonstrated their centrality to the 
enactment of America’s first explicit social welfare 
program for mothers and children. 


ds 
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The centrality of the General Federation and the 
National Congress in our data solves one of the key 
puzzles posed at the start of this article: Why did 
mothers’ pensions spread so quickly across many of 
the states during the early 1910s, certainly much 
more y than either Walker's (1969, 1971) or 
Gray’s (1973) models of legislative innovation would 
have led us to expect? As far-flung federations with 
local organizational roots in both more and less 
industrial (and more and less urban) parts of the 
United States, the General Federation and the Na- 
‘tional Congress could rapidly promote a nearly na- 
‘ttonwide debate about the moral desirability of pro- 
viding public aid to worthy widowed mothers and 
their children. In the parlance of today’s political 
science, they were powerful “agenda setters” in the 
social politics of the early twentieth-century United 
States (Kingdon 1984). Even without the right to vote, 
American women working through these federations 
could spread new ideas and legislative proposals 
quickly. Thus, women’s voluntary federations could 
overcome the inertia otherwise built into a U.S. 
political system that prior to the New Deal, left most 
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decisions about social legislation to male officials in 48 
state capitals. 

Future students of social welfare politics need to 
realize that political parties, elections, and bureau- 
cratic and legislative maneuverings are not the total- 
ity of such politics. Movements and groups that can 
achieve widespread social communication and can 
use moral ents to set agendas of public and 
legislative debate may matter as much as, or more 
than, voting and elections. This may be 
true in a polity such as the United States, where 
bureaucracies a ioe get political parties are 
comparatively weak and where multiple legislatures 
may have to be inspired to act. 


APPENDIX 


Table A-1 (see 714) gives the values for all states 
of our three independent variables and high- 
lights in block capitals the 14 states that enacted 
mothers’ much sooner than would be pre- 
dicted from Walker 1969 and 1971. 
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TABLE 1-A 


Dependent and Independent Variables for 48 States 


YEAR OF ENDORSEMENT BY PER CAPITA 
ENACTMENT OF WOMEN’S GROUPS) EXPENDITURES ON 
MOTHERS’ PENSIONS IN STATE? PUBLIC SCHOOLS* 


[1914-51] $21.06 


1912-13 24.01 
1912-13 22.99 
1912-13 21.89 
1912-13 19.14 
1912-13 20.59 
1912-13 18.87 
1912-13 20.54 
no evidence 21.49 
1912-13 13.19 
[1914-15] 22.03 
1912-13 i 21.78 
1912-13 19.04 
1912-13 19.30 
1912-13 17.96 
1912-13 22.30 
1912-13 26.45 
1912-13 26.71 
1912-13 18.34 


no evidence 15.56 


1914-15 17.61 
1914-15 19.68 
1912-13 21.00 
no evidence 27.73 
1914-15 7.11 
1912-13 5.56 
1914-15 12.54 
1914-15 14.73 


1916-17 10.33 


no evidence 7.06 
1914-15 9.55 
1916-17 13.35 
1914-15 14.26 
1914-15 9.43 
1916-17 15.18 


no evidence 7.61 


1918-18 16.09 
1916-17 8.13 
1918-19 17.63 


7.78 


4.85 
16.94 36.0 


7.68 20.4 
1918-19 5.32 67.1 


no evidence 4.17 48.8 
no evidence 5.90 16.3 


no evidence 5.48 44.7 
no evidence 4.49 69.4 


Note Brackets indicate that the known endorsements by women’s groups came after initial mothers’ pension legislation was passed. For further 
information on the women’s group endorsements, see Skocpol 1992, table 9 and app. 2. 

“Range = $4.17-$27.73, mean = $15.17 

Range = 15%-59.4%, mean = 25.8%. 
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Notes 


We were generously helped by others in the process of 
ucing this article. John Sutton (1988) shared data sets 
his earher research. Many people commented on earlier 

drafts, helping us to improve our analysis and arguments. For 
such assistance we are grateful to the members of the Work- 
shop on American Political Development of the Center for 
American Political Studies at Harvard University and to 
Siena a gar adie RAN Gi Gray, Gary King, 
Ann Shola Orloff, Willam Parish, Kay 

Schloeman, E Sobel Rick valet, and Sidney Verba. 
1. To make certain that our final results were not distorted 
by the use of the ordinal variable, we retested 
model 13 reported in Table 2 below, substituting a continuous 
dependent variable (the number of years before 1935 that each 


The model using the continuous dependent variable did, 
however, have a standard error of 3.48, more than four thnes 
larger than the standard error of model 13. 

2. Since the early studies, political scientists have refined 
their claims, arguing, for instance, that socioeconomic vart 
ables may be more important for distributive policies like 
education and less for redistributive measures like 
Ald to Families with Dependent Children (Cnudde and Mc- 


(1959), it did not take hold in the literature until the late 1970s 
(Jennings 1979; Peterson and Rom 1989; Plotnick and Winters 
1985; Tomkins 1975). Although few scholars now make 
sweeping claims about the of industrialization to ex- 
plain state-level variations, economic variables continue to 
play a major role in their models. 

3. The 1910 U.S. Census did not total agricultural produc- 
tion by state, because of the difficulty of estimating the value 
ee ae aa ee 
to calculating state wealth that adds the of 
industrial and mining production with the values of individ- 
ie Diaby licen 
orchard fruit) inevitably some agricultural pro- 
duction. 

4. We computed an average PARTY COMPETITION score for 
each state based on the extent of competition in 1910, 1912, 
’ 1914, and 1916. For each year, the score ts an average 
of three numbers: the ge of seats in the state house of 


ree by the party, the percentage 
seats in the state senate by the major party, and 


the percentage of the gubernatorial vote won by the gover- 
nors party. The higher the of these ratios, the less 
party Sains ty one paste Tv Ae ape 
nance of Pela ie adr ie 
ee een es correlation 
between Sanpe Rind Ge Hine of enae aa OU 

assumes that a two-party system in which one 
party wins 60% of the seata/votes and the other party wins 


40% is as as a three-party state in which one party 
wins 60% the other two win 20% each. 
5. Gray argues that Progressive party strength 


was a good predictor of early mothers’ pension enactments 
T 1183). i ee ia ee 

strength in 1912 and found that they 
ena predictors than our overall messure of 
“average reform vote.” 

6. We also tested variables referring to each electoral re- 
form individually. 

7. The reader may wonder whether women’s clubs some- 
times claimed to have endorsed mothers’ pension laws after 
they were enacted—in effect, “ on the bandwagon” 
after the fact. Available sources of data do not allow us to rule 
out this possibility in every single case, but we can say that 
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women’s groups usually claimed to have endorsed mothers’ 
and started lobbying for them well before state 
passed these laws. 

8. The variables set aside on account of high intercorrela- 
tions with other variables were: LITERACY; URBANIZATION; 
PERCENT CHILD LABORERS; AVERAGE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 
STRENGTH, ELECTORAL REFORMS; STATE GOVERNMENT REVE- 
NUES; and AGE LIMTT for child labor in manufacturing. 

9. Innovation scores were computed for states 
mothers’ e E a er) eS 
cedure. differences from scores for each 
state were calculated. The 14 states listed in the Introduction 
were the only ones that were .4 or more points different from 
Walker's average scores (which range from 0 to 1). The states 
were listed in order (starting with Nevada), according to how 
much earlier they enacted mothers’ pensions than Walker 
would have There were no states that were extreme 

in Walker's terms—not surprising, given that moth- 
pensions across the states much more quickly than 
most of the laws Walker studied. 

10. The three unusually innovative states where women’s 
groups did mot endorse mothers’ pensions prior to their 
enactment are worth brief comment. Arizona enacted its 1914 
mothers’ pension law by pp Seara naan 
found no evidence of endorsements by 
Tinals, women’s groups definitely endorsed endorsed mothers pen 
sions at least by the mid-1910s and then worked steadily 
neei 0 Wiese tna: Beta ional CT as 
first in the nation, along with a measure in 
Missouri—was enacted by the state at the urging of 
a Chicago juvenile court fudge. The third odd state is Ne- 
braska. We have searched available records as thoroughly as 
we can from a distance but have found no evidence of 
women’s group endorsements of mothers’ pensions. Yet local 
women’s clubs were unusually dense in this state. It may be 
that some were active on behalf of the mothers’ pension law 
that passed in 1913, but we have not found the evidence. 
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ESTABLISHING THE MICRO FOUNDATIONS OF A MACRO THEORY: 
INFORMATION, MOVERS, AND THE COMPETITIVE LOCAL 


MARKET FOR PUBLIC GOODS 


PAUL TESKE, MARK SCHNEIDER, MICHAEL MINTROM, and 
SAMUEL BEST State University of New York, Stony Brook 


Tiebout model of competition in the local market for public goods is an important and 
controversial theory. The current debate revolves around the apparent disparity between macro 
empirical studies that show greater efficiency in the supply of public goods in polycentric 

widespread 


regions compared to consolidated ones and micro evidence 


citizen—consumer ignorance, 


which has been used to argue that individual actions cannot plausibly lead to efficiency-enhancing 
competition between local governments. We argue that competitive markets can be driven by a subset 
of informed consumers who shop around between alternate suppliers and produce pressure for 
competitive outcomes from which all consumers benefit. Using data from a survey of over five hundred 
households, we analyze the role of these marginal citizen-consumers and incorporate the costs of 
information gathering and the strategic interests of local governments into the competitive market 
model. - 


ittve model of local government. Tiebout argued 
that by shopping around across communities, 
mobile citizen—-consumers increase the efficiency and 
the responsiveness of local governments (also see 
Ostrom, Tiebout, and Warren 1961). In this market- 
oriented approach to local public goods, “mobility 
provides the local public goods counterpart to the 
private market's shopping trip” as citizens choose to 
locate in a community whose taxes and services most 
closely match their own individual tastes (Tiebout 
1956, 422). Although many differences between a 
pure market for private goods and a local market for 
public goods limit the effects of competition,’ a sub- 
stantial body of research based on the Tiebout model 
has shown that allocative efficiency is increased 
through the spatial sorting process and that local 
governments in polycentric regions deltver services 
more efficiently than do monocentric local govern- 
ments (DiLorenzo 1983; Parks and Ostrom 1981; 
Schneider 1986, 1989; Sjoquist 1982; Zax 1989). 
While these aggregate-level findings are compel- 
ling, scholars have attacked the Tiebout model from a 
variety of T At its very core, Tiebout’s 
model of ’ competition is based on a set of 
highly abstract principles (unrestricted mobility 
across an urban area situated on a featureless plane, 
perfect information, etc.). In the almost four decades 
since its publication, numerous researchers have crit- 
icized the extreme conditions detailed in these 
ciples. However, it is not uncommon for the robust- 
ness of abstract models like Tiebout’s to be tested 
through the progressive relaxation of the highly re- 
strictive assumptions built into the original model. In 
this manner, models are made more complex, more 
nuanced, and more congruent with empirical reali- 


[: 1956, Tiebout laid the foundation for a compet- 


ties. (For a discussion of this process, see Bendor and 
Hammond 1992, 302.) . 

Oakerson and Parks (1988), for example, criticize 
the Tiebout model’s exclusive reliance on mobility. 
They argue that political activity, or “voice,” is at 
least as important as mobility (exit) in determining 
local government service-tax decisions. Others argue 
that the role of local governments in the Tiebout 
model is too passive. In the Tiebout model, govern- 
ment policies are “more or less set,” but governments 
a engage in strategic behavior in determining 
their services and taxes. Peterson (1981), Schneider 
(1989), and Stein (1990), among others, introduce a 
more active government dimension to the Tiebout 
model.” 

While these debates continue, Tiebout’s notion that 
citizen—consumers “vote with their feet’’—the central 
theoretical construct in the model—has recently at- 
tracted the most attention. Critics have raised 
tions about several dimensions of this individual- 
level aspect of the model. First, the Tiebout model 
assumes that citizens are S mobile—that they 
can easily exit a community that does not satisfy their 
preferences and enter a new community that offers a 
servicetax package that they prefer. In contrast to 
the frictionless plane of the Tiebout model, numerous 
real-world constraints on the mobility of individuals 
limit exit as Orbell and Uno (1972) argued long ago. 
But it is what Lowery and Lyons (1989) call the 
“information assumption” of the model that has 
recently attracted the most attention (see Lowery, 
L , and DeHoog 1990; Lyons and Low 1989; 

1984). Lowery and Lyons e that the Tie- 
bout exit-entry process requires high levels of infor- 
mation on the part of individual citizen-consumers— 
that for the Tiebout model to work, citizen- 
consumers must have accurate knowledge of the 
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alternative local public servicetax packages being 
offered elsewhere in their region. 

ene a carefully matched sample of eee ina 
FESSA ycentric and.a monocentric metropolitan re 

ery and Lyons investigate several of the in 

ual-level information assumptions that they A 
underlie the Tiebout model. Specifically, they ques- 
tion whether individuals are aware of alternative 
service-tax packages in other local governments, 
whether they are motivated to exit a jurisdiction if its 
service-tax package does not align with their prefer- 
ences, and whether they make their relocation deci- 
sions based on the alternative service-tax packages 
offered by municipalities. 

Lowery and Lyons find little empirical evidence 
that any of these assum: cated nase hold.” They conclude 
that the organization ‘of local government and = 
range of services offered in a metropolitan 
“just do not seem to influence attitudes and 
iors in the freee manner suggested by the Tiebout 
model, [and] many of the aggregate-level findings 
on service delivery may have to be rethought” (1989, 


94-95). 


The Macro-Micro Disparity 


Lowery and Lyons pose a fundamental theoretical 

estion: Is it possible to reconcile macro evidence 

t illustrates the effects of Tiebout-like market 
mechanisms on local government efficiency with ev- 
idence that at the micro level, key assumptions are 
violated? Although macro—micro disparities are not 
uncommon in social science, this matter is probably 
most familiar to those who have followed recent 
debates in macroeconomics between Keynesians and 
the micro-level advocates of rational expectations 
models. On the one hand, we could argue that as 
long as macro models predict well, nothing is gained 
by comparing their underlying assumptions to micro 
evidence. This position is illustrated in the famous 
“as if’ dictum credited to Milton Friedman (1953). On 
the other hand, others argue that since science is 
concerned with accurate explanation, the “as if’ 
dictum is stmply not acceptable. 

Blinder, in reviewing the conflict in economics 
notes that “neither side is hostile either to first 
principles or to factual accuracy. We all agree that the 
ideal macro theory would be built up logically from 
first ciples and would explain the data well. But 
we agree that such a theory is a long way off’ 
(1989, 123-24). Blinder goes on to note that good 
science need not always be built on solid micro 
foundations. Thermodynamics, chemistry, and med- 
icine have all accomplished much as sciences without 
strong micro theory. On the strength of this conclu- 
sion, Blinder argues that empirical regularities formu- 
lated and tested directly at only the macro level 
clearly contribute to the developineat of the sciences. 

Despite Blinder’s argument, social scientists inter- 
ested in the underlying social and political Arar 
that give rise to observed data are no doubt ted 
with theory that cannot reconcile macro and micro 
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evidence. In this research, we try to place the aggre- 
gate-level data that su the competitive Tiebout 
model on a micro foundation that is built on a better 
understanding of markets and the role of consumers 
than is evident in most political sclence. We believe 
that the current debate over the micro assumptions of 
the Tiebout model is built on a faulty understanding 
of how markets work. In cular, research on the 
“information assumption” has not focused on how 
markets can be driven by only a subset of actors and 
by the information search processes in which they 
engage. 
ae believe that a fundamental source of problems 
correctly the micro foundation of the 
Tiebout model is the belief that all movers must hold 
information about comparative servicetax packages. 
Indeed, Lowery and Lyons go even further and imply 
that all citizens must have accurate information about 
local goods and services. In fact, studies of private- 
sector markets show that only a subset of consumers, 
especially those with high incomes, are likely to 
gather information about their purchases (Claxton, 
Fry, and Portis 1974; Katona and Mueller 1955; New- 
man and Staelin 1972; Thorelli and Engledow 1980). 
More importantly, these studies show that this small 
percentage of buyers can effectively drive a market 
toward a competitive outcome.* Paralleling these 
empirical findings for competitive events! mar- 
kets, we argue that a market for local public goods 
can be driven toward a competitive outcome by only 
a subset of informed citizen-consumers. In other 
words, for the local market for public goods to be 
competitive, only a subset of movers need to have 
information on the various packages of goods and 
services that local governments offer. This is particu- 
larly true if these knowledgeable movers possess 
high incomes. 


The Role of Consumers. There fs a critical difference 
between the role of the average consumer (whose 
level of information may be low) and the informed, or 
marginal, consumer. The failure to understand the 
im: ce of marginal consumers and the costs that 

t classes of citizen-consumers face has funda- 
mentally flawed research into the information that 
individuals need to drive a Tiebout-like market. 
Much of the recent research on movers and the 
Tiebout model is overly focused on the threat of exit.” 
We believe that the entry decisions, not the exit 
decisions, of movers are more theoretically attuned to 
Tiebout’s description of mobile citizen—consumers. 
Most residential moves are motivated by factors that 
have nothing to do with public services; rather, they 
are motivated by changes in employment or changes 
in life circumstances. But once forced to shop around 
for a new house, a new community, and an attendant 
new local government, the marginal costs of gathering 
information about local public services are low. Thus, 
actual movers, as they choose among their entry 
options, may be as close to Tiebout’s “frictionless 
mover” as we will find in the real world. But no 
search process can reveal all aspects of the package of 
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taxes and services that municipalities offer in the local 
market for public goods. In turn, we discuss the 
“search” and “experience” aspects of local public 
goods; and these characteristics affect the micro and 
macro outcomes in the local market. 


Pressure Toward Competitive Equilibria. Our empirical 
focus is at the individual micro level, establishing the 
comparative levels of knowledge that recent movers 
and more established residents actually have about 
local t servicetax packages. But our the- 
oretical focus is on the link between these results and 
other market . We seek to identify why 
municipalities respond to consumer search and how 
the behavior of citizen—-consumers can produce macro 
forces that push the local market for public goods 
toward competitive outcomes. 

We shall discuss these issues in detail, concentra- 
ting on the difference between marginal and average 
consumers. We then develop the outlines of a more 
rigorous theoretical approach to the study of the 
individual-level assum ae DEE the compet- 
ittve model of the | maake far oublic goods ait 
discuss how the particular nature of this market 
affects competitive outcomes. In the development of 
our argument, we update the Tiebout model to 
respond to many of the criticisms that have subse- 
quently been leveled at it, incorporating the costs of 
information gathering, the costs of mobility, and the 
strategic interests of municipal governments. With 
this theoretical structure in place, we use data from a 
survey of over five hun recent movers and 
established residents in Suffolk County, New York, 
to present evidence on how a class of informed 
citizen—consumers may satisfy some of the individu- 
al-level assumptions that actually underlie the role of 
citizen—consumers in the local market for public 


goods. 


THE ROLE OF THE MARGINAL 
CONSUMER 


By analyzing the responses of a sample of all individ- 
uals in two metropolitan areas, Lowery and Lyons 
have in fact based their criticism of the Tiebout model 
on the behavior of the “average consumer.” Since the 
average citizen does not know much about local 
pallor and taxes, Lowery and Lyons conclude that a 
Ee ee Tiebout-like model of the local market for 

c goods cannot be ieee But the focus on 

ie average consumer as the driving force in markets 
is misplaced: economists recognize that both theory 
and empirical research should focus on the marginal 
consumer. Rhoads argues that in many markets the 
consumers are the most careful and best- 
informed shoppers, whose actions generate “compet- 
itive pressures that help keep prices reasonable for 
less-informed, non-searching consumers as well’ 
(1985, 144; see also Thorelli and Engledow 1980 on 
“information seekers” and Feick and Price 1987 on 


“market mavens”). This set of informed consumers 
acting in their own self-interest help create an effi- 
cient market. Schwartz and Wilde (1979) specify the 
argument further. For them, “the presence of at least 
some consumer search in a market creates the possi 
bility of a ‘pecuniary externality’: persons who search 
sometimes protect nonsearchers from overreaching 
firms” (p.:638). More to the point, they argue that 
“the conventional is asks the wrong - Rather 
than asking whether an idealized individual is suffi- 
ciently informed to maximize his own utility, the 
appropriate normative inquiry is whether competi- 
tion among firms for particular groups of searchers is, in 
any given market, sufficient to generate optimal 
prices and terms for all consumers’ (ibid., emphasis 
added). In applying this argument to the Tiebout 
market, replace the term firms with municipalities.° 

To illustrate this point in the context of a private 
good, consider the decision to buy a car. Most cars 
last several years. For much of the time between car 
purchases, a consumer need not know anything 
about the costs or benefits of different models of new 
cars: the consumer is not looking to buy a car and 
there is no benefit in expending resources to gather 
information. However, when consumers do enter the 
car market, they engage in extensive search about the 
cost and quality of various car models. A of all 
consumers would show that despite the millions of 
dollars spent by car companies advertising their 
products, the average consumer has little accurate 
information about t car models. Yet, the car 
market is highly competitive, because it is driven by 
the inal consumer, the relatively small propor- 
tion of the population that is “in the market” at an 
given time and for whom the benefits of 
outweigh the costs of gathering information. 

This argument can be made graphically. Figure 1 
shows a hypothetical su o n denan curve, 
where the “commodity” being traded is local service- 
tax panien We assume that price discrimination is 
not feasible in the depicted market, as is usually the 
case by law for the services and taxes that cities offer 
to their residents. The market-clearing tax price for 
the package of public goods is $.05 per $1000 of home 
value, and one hundred units will be purchased. But 
the average consumer in this market is actually will- 
ing to pay a tax rate of $.075 for the public goods.” In 
contrast, the marginal consumer Fido not heli ashe 
the good at this tax price use this 
consumer is better informed Phe ae of 
public goods and the taxes eap charged by other 
municipalities). In a competitive market, the 
a ae wilaaie the tax price down to 
$.05 pa unit, which is what every consumer, includ- 

e average consumer, will pay. Of critical impor- 
tance, note that while the marginal consumers who 
engage in extensive search may be a small, homoge- 
neous, high-income group, their actions impart ben- 
efits to all consumers, many of whom will be of low 
or middle income. We recognize that the local market 
for public goods is not fully competitive, so that there 
is variation in the tax prices that local governments 
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FIGURE | 


The Effects of the Marginal Consumer on Efficiency 
in the Local Market for Public Goods 


Note Wie the “range comma” rig a tax rate of $.075, 
the wellinformed “marginal consumer” drives dives the market tax price to 
$.05. The tnangie, MAX, represents the surplus that dtiren-consumers 


whatever 
there no price discrhmmation, the gam is divided among all 
ctmen-consumers. 





charge and the services that they provide. But in 
either the public or the private market, the 

toward more competitive pricing is driven by the 
same mechanism: by having more accurate informa- 
tion about prices, the marginal consumer drives the 
market toward a competitive level. 


The Search for Information 


The low level of information held by the “average 
consumer” is the strongest criticism leveled against 
the Tiebout model. How, critics ask, can a Tiebout 
market work when the vast majority of citizens do 
not possess information about the services and taxes 
that local governments offer? As with other kinds of 
political activity, many citizens may be “rationally 
ignorant” (Downs 1957). But given the role of mar- 

consumers, we do not need to demonstrate that 

numbers of people have high levels of informa- 
tion, we need only identify sp classes of individ- 
uals who know more about services and taxes. 


Movers as Marginal Consumers. One class of individ- 
uals who may help drive the Tiebout market are 
actual movers. Most citizens do not exit their com- 
munity because of dissatisfaction with the quality of 
the local servicetax package. Rather, moves are 
overwhelmingly driven by employment consider- 
ations or changes in family status. In short, the 
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decision to move is largely exogenous to the local 
market for public goods (Fields 1979; Long 1974. But 
on the im saab yen One aay 
choices of lo , see Blank 1985; Gram- 
lich and peers 1984; Peterson ‘and Rom 1989.) How- 
ever, once an individual, driven by personal or em- 
ployment reasons, is facing the high transaction costs 
of moving, the incremental costs of gathering infor- 
mation on local services and taxes are low. 

How likely is it that movers will enga 
for public service-tax packages that ee eee prefer? 
Consumers utilize cost-benefit calculations in their 
search processes (e.g., Lanzetta and Kanareff 1962; 
Stigler 1961); and as the value of a good increases, so 
does the number of individuals who engage in com- 
parative shopping (Beatty and Smith 1987; Bucklin 
1966, 1969; Newman and Staelin 1972; Punj and 
Staelin 1983; Udell 1966). Houses are the most expen- 
sive purchases that most individuals ever make, and 
they have correspondingly strong incentives to 
gather information. 

The inal cost of gathering information is re- 
duced by the role of intermediaries who provide 
information to consumers at a low cost (Friedman 
1962; Rhoads 1985). For example, the costs that 
movers face for gath information about alterna- 
tive communities may reduced by real estate 
agents, who de information about schools, local 
services, and taxes in addition to information about 
specific houses. Citizens also utilize information 
gathered by others. Shatiselon Profiles of Public Seha 
York State publication S Public School 
Districts became “a small hse ey , he 120). 

. Moreover, at the time of major real estate transac- 
tions, movers are also most sensitive to the future 
capitalization of housing value and will resist 
chasing housing in a community that does not 
competitive stream of capitalization because of poor 
services and high taxes. Thus, entry decisions are 
more likely to be driven by local services and taxes; 
and in turn, it is at the point of entry, not exit, that the 
Tiebout mechanisms are most likely to come into play. 


Search and Experience. But even if movers have incen- 
tives to search, they face limits in their ability to 
fae accurate information. Economists distinguish 

een search goods, whose the can largely 
be determined prior to purchase, and experience 
goods, which must be consumed in order to learn 
their ty (Barzel 1982; Nelson 1970; Weimer and 
Vining 199). Markets for experience goods can be 
inefficient, since consumers either cannot verify 
product quality at the time of purchase or must 
expend relatively large resources (compared to the 
price of the good) to do so. 

Wilde shows that even relatively simple private 
goods possess some “search characteristics” and 
some “ characteristics” (1981, 1123). For 
the complicated package of local public goods that 
Tiebout’s shoppers purchase along with their resi- 
dential location, we expect to find some characteris- 
tics best ascertained through search and others that 
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require experience. For example, the local tax rate, 
the student-faculty ratio in local schools, and the 
number of parks in a community may be easily 
assessed at low search costs. Far greater search costs 
are required to determine the stability of the local 
budget and the likelihood of future tax increases, the 
ability of local schools to place students in quality 
colleges, and the safety of the parks at night. These 
aspects of local public goods may be best learned 
through experience. Given relatively lower search 
costs for movers, we expect movers to gather much of 
their information about lic services and taxes 
through search. Given the role of experience in 
assessing elements of the local servicettax package, 
we expect that established residents will increase 
their accurate knowledge of local public goods over 
time. 

While we believe that these are the most important 
dimensions of search and experience to properly 
specify the Tiebout market, in Appendix A, we 
provide a fuller summary of relevant arguments from 
economic and business studies of information and 
search in markets for private goods. 


THE EFFECTS OF SEARCH ON 
COMPETITIVE OUTCOMES 


Consumers face different configurations of producers 
in private markets and in the market for public 

. These configurations influence what incen- 
tives individuals have to engage in search and what 
effects search will have on the competitiveness and 
responsiveness of producers. 

In a market characterized by a single provider, 
consumers have no incentives to engage in search, 
because there are no choices among goods. And the 
provider has little or no incentive to be efficient or 
responsive in its behavior. As is well known, the 
outcome is a monopoly price higher than the compet- 
ittve equilibrium. Consider next a market that is 
characterized by multiple producers but one in which 
consumers are all ignorant of the quality of goods or 
the prices that alternate producers charge: that is, 
consumers are engaging in either no search or low- 
quality search. As in the monopoly market, produc- 
ers have few incentives to charge anything less than 
the monopoly price: the presence of multiple produc- 
ers alone does not produce efficiency gains over the 
monopoly market. However, more efficient outcomes 
begin to emerge as soon as some consumers engage 
in search and gather information about the quality 
a rices of goods provided by alternate producers. 

e and Schwartz note that “the likelihood of 
ae obtaining varies directly with 
the number of consumers who visit more than one 
firm [read local government] and with the number of 
firms such ‘comparison shoppers’ visit” (1979, 551). 
And even a little comparative information can go a 
long way. As Bucklin notes, “the value to the buyer 
of even a little information is striking” (1969, 416). 
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The Incentives of Municipal Governments in the 
Local Market for Public Goods 


To earn profits, business firms respond to informed 
consumers of private goods. We argue that there is 
similar pressure for local governments to respond to 
informed consumers of local public goods. But there 
are distinctive characteristics of the local market for 
public goods that affect how these market mecha- 
nisms come into play. While models of markets for 
private goods alert us to important underlying mech- 
anisms of competition and efficiency, they must be 
modified in order to help us understand processes in 


the provision of public goods, especially local public 


goods. 

Tiebout’s original formulation relegated municipal 
governments to a secondary role, portraying them as 
inactive agents. This simplifying assumption ma 
have resulted from Tiebout’s concern for a “pure” 
theory of competition in metropolitan regions. In the 
case of pure competition for PRERE the strat- 
egies and actions of suppliers are irrelevant to under- 
standing market outcomes. By analogy, in a purely 
ioe wens public market, the actions of government 

not be modeled. But for many reasons, espe- 
cially since the local market for public goods is not 
purely competitive, municipal ernments are not 
passive actors in the local market for public 
(see Ostrom, Tiebout, and Warren 1961). From the 
perspective of local public finance, not all citizen- 
consumers are equally valuable to communities, and 
municipalities have incentives to fashion service—tax 
packages to appeal to certain individuals, as against 
others. In fact, the “average consumer” may be of no 
particular interest to competitive cities. Rather, cur- 
rent community residents have incentives to use the 
tools of their local government to maximize the level 
of local wealth in their community. Present members 
of a community are interested in making their com- 
munity more attractive to an individual with above- 
average wealth. Given a fixed tax rate and legal 
constraints on limiting access to local public services, 
individuals buying above-average-cost housing in a 
community pay what Buchanan has called a “net 
fiscal dividend” to present residents (Buchanan 
1981). According to Peterson (1981) and Schneider 
(1989), one of the most effective ways in which to 
attract such residents is by offering an efficient mix of 
services and taxes for those services important to 
above-average income individuals. 

In turn, even if only these above-average-income 
individuals make their entry decisions based on ser- 
vicetax packages, a market like that described in the 
Tiebout model could still operate as icted. That 
is, given the structure of the local market for public 
goods, if only relatively wealthy individuals shop 
around, their actions may be sufficient to produce 
competitive service-and-tax decisions by local gov- 
ernment and the process illustrated in Figure 1 can be 
extended to the local market for public goods. Obvi- 
ously, we cannot gather all the information fully to 
analyze equilibria in different metropolitan market 
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settings. However, we take an important first step by 


focusing on the search of the citizen— 
consumer in the local for public goods. Spe- 
cifically, we use empirical survey data to understand 


how movers and nonmovers gather comparative in- 
formation about local government services in a poly- 
centric market setting. 


ANALYSIS AND RESULTS 


To address some of the issues raised by our theoret- 
ical e, we conducted two telephone sur- 
veys of households in Suffolk County, New York. 
This county, with a population of approximately 1.3 


million, has a polycentric structure of ent, 
consisting of 10 towns, 24 incorporated villages, 71 
school districts, and innumerable districts. 


The first survey was designed to test the knowl- 
edge that established (nonmoving) householders had 
of local government services. The second survey 
tested the knowledge of householders who had re- 
cently bought houses in Suffolk County. Appendix B 
describes in detail the methods used and the demo- 
graphic profile of these surveys. 

e shall focus on school district ditures and 
taxes.° We consider dents to be “informed” if 
tey accurately “tanked thelr own datet on both 
expenditures and tax rates relative to other school 
districts in Suffolk County.” We first compare the 
accuracy of the information held by movers catego- 
rized by their level of wealth and interest in local 
schools. We then t a probit analysis of the 
influence of these cteristics of movers on accu- 
racy. In a second probit analysis, we pool recent 
movers and established residents to examine the 
search and experience aspects of accurate information 
about local services. Then, we discuss the quality and 
sources of information search used by movers. Fi- 
nally, we relate accurate knowledge to the use of 
political voice within a community. 

Not surprisingly, our data show that the level of 
accurate information held by all citizens is low. Over- 
all, 21% of our respondents accurately evaluated the 
ranking of their schools. This is about 50% higher 
than what would be chance. Movers 
taken as a whole actually had less accurate informa- 
tion about their schools than did nonmovers: 19% of 
movers accurately judged the expenditures and taxes 
of their school ct, compared to 24% of estab- 
lished residents. But the accuracy of information 
increased with theoretically important characteristics 
of movers. 

Local governments have strategic interests in at- 
tending to the interests of wealthy individuals. Thus 
if these individuals seek out and hold more accurate 
information about services and taxes, then pressure 
for efficiency may result, regardless of the “average” 
level of information held by all citizen-consumers or 
held by all movers. To examine differences in infor- 
mation, we divided our sample of movers and non- 
movers into two categories: those with household 
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TABLE 1 


Factors Influencing the Accuracy of Information 
about Local School Expenditures and Tax Rates: 
Probit Analysis of 224 Recent Homebuyers 


INDEPENDENT 
VARIABLE COEFF. S.E. T P 


> 
School Important 426 244 1.76 08 
Kids In school .408 222 1.84 .07 
Income 763 225 
Constant —1.818 270 
Note. N = 224; chi-squared = 20.4, p < -001. The dependent variable 
equals 1 when respondents correctly identified both therr school tax rate 
and expenditures as above average, or below average (42 of the 


T 


3.40 ; 
—6.74 . 


00 
00 


lif children of school age, 0 otherwise. 
The income variable equals 1 if the household mcome exceeds the sample 
median, 0 otherwise. 


incomes above the average for the sample ($50,000) 
and those with incomes below the average.” Com- 
pared to low-wealth respondents, high-income re- 
spondents were ty more likely to have 
accurate information about their school districts: 
while low-income movers proved accurate only 12% 
of the time, high-income movers were accurate 28% 
of the time. 

Marketing studies shows that certain consumers 
are more “involved” with some and that 
these individuals make markets (see Appendix A). 
We assess the relative importance of local govern- 
ment services to the location decisions of movers by 
means of two questions. First, we asked movers to 
name the factors that were ro ge to them in 
choosing the community in which they chose to buy 
their house. F t of movers volunteered that 
the quality of schools, parks, and other local services 
affected their choice of community. Second, we asked 
movers directly whether the quality of local schools 
was important to their choice of community. The 
percentage of respondents who said yes is high: 68% 
of movers said that schools were very important. 
Clearly, movers do attend to information about local 
services, especially schools, when making their entry 
decisions. 

In Table 1, we present a probit analysis testing the 
influence of attentiveness to schools, the ce of 
school-age children, and income level on the accuracy 
of information held by movers. The results confirm 
that even with other factors included, higher-income 
movers are much more to hold accurate infor- 
mation about their local school district. Movers are 
also more accurate when they report caring about 
local schools (at p < .08) and when they have children 
in the schools (at p < .07). 

Probit allows for a sensitivity analysis to determine 
how pica n values of independent variables 
affects the pro ity that an individual held accurate 
information. For all movers in Table 1, the PoR A 
of having accurate information is 19%. But if 
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Factors Influencing the Accuracy of Information 
about Local School Expenditures and Tax Rates: 


S.E. 


.031 2.56 
144 2.06 
140 2.84 
135 —8.63 


Note. N = 422; chi-equared = 16.6, p < .001. The dependent 
identified both thetr school tax rate 


school age. The income variable equals 1 if the famuly Income exceeds the 
sample median, 0 otherwise. 


movers had high income, accuracy would increase to 
26%. If all movers cared. very much about local 
schools, accuracy would increase to 22%; and if all 
movers had school-age children, accuracy would in- 
crease to 27%. But if all movers had high income, 
cared about schools, and had school children, the 
accuracy rate would to 41%—1riple the chance 
accuracy rate. We as evidence of a class of 
mobile and valuable residents who know about the 
relative performance of their schools. 

We present a second probit in Table 2 to 
compare the effects of income an ee aaa 
dren on accuracy for the whole sample of gan 
residents, including nonmovers. Because EE 
goods may have a AA SiN ence dimension, 
we test the effects of of residence in a commu- 
nity on the Pa a that a respondent has accurate 
information. As Table 2 reports, accuracy does in- 
crease with time in a community, reflecting the 
experience aspects of local public goods. (Bledsoe and 
Stoker [1992] find a similar result for other kinds of 
information about local politics.) For the entire sam- 
ple (replicating the results for movers alone), respon- 
dents are also more accurate when they have children 
in school and when they have higher incomes. 

Repeating the sensitivity analysis, across the entire 
sample, the probability of having accurate informa- 
tion is 24%. But if all respondents had no be peee 
living in the community, accuracy would 19%. 
S y, if all respondents had children in schools, 
accuracy would increase to 30%. And if all respon- 
dents had high income, accuracy would increase to 
29%. Combining these two conditions for all aA 
dents increases the accuracy rate to 37%— 
higher than chance. 

To illustrate the search and ence dimensions 
of local public goods in visual torm for both recent 
movers and established residents, Figure 2 compares 
the increasing effect of length of residence on the 
accuracy of information (the experience dimension) 
with the accuracy of recent movers divided into those 
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FIGURE :: 





with low income and high incomes. The gra Set abl illus- 
trates that high-income movers treat | 
goods as a search o T gathering Aisin ee com- 
tive information w. they are considerin p a 
purchase. For nonmovers there is a 
linear trend relating time in a community to accuracy 
about schools.” 

Our survey evidence also illuminates the search 

processes used by different types of movers. Com- 
pared to low-income movers, movers with higher 
resources are significantly more likely to use “insti- 
tutional sources,” such as schools and governments, 
to provide them with information. People with lower 
incomes are more likely (at p < .07) 
“personal sources,” especially friends and vena for 
information about local services. (For parallel evi- 
dence from private markets, see Slama and Tashchian 
1985, . 72.) More riar e movers who report 
caring more about t services are 
more ikels tp ise: bolh Winds of sources to cate 
information than are other respondents (significant at 
p < .06). 


Incorporating the Role of Voice. One criticism of the 
Tiebout model is its to identify the importance 
of voice as a driving force in the local market for 
public goods. We believe that voice reinforces the 
pivotal role of the high-income marginal consumer. 
Inman (1978) found that a group virtually identical to 
our informed consumers (younger, high-income 
ee with children), even though making up a 
eee of the population, were likely to 
their preferences for for pes serpin i met. They 
eir voice, that is, 

e local political 


ai 
achieved 
through their active aot arian in 


process. 

The knowledgeable mover will be more readily able 
to make comparisons between services and taxes in 
competing furisdictions and will have solid evidence 
upon which to base complaints about the services 


he 
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currently provided. Paralleling Inman, we find that 
better-i movers are also significantly more 
likely to have engaged in higher levels of political 
activity.’ These individuals combine entry and voice 
to increase their power as consumers over the behav- 
ior of municipal agencies. 


TIEBOUT REDUX 


In the last decade, many scholars have attacked the 
Tiebout model by enging the accuracy of the 
individual-level assumptions that they believe under- 
lie the model. These critics argue that citizens with 
incomplete information cannot force a local market 
for public goods to operate competitively, re ess 
of how many alternative suppliers are available in a 
metropolitan area. This work ignores recent eco- 
nomic models and marketing studies that analyze 
competitiveness in markets with incomplete informa- 
tion. In contrast, we believe that it is possible to 
construct a model of the local market for public goods 
that begins to resolve the apparent macro—micro 


disparity. pi 

Just as the theoretical ideal of perfect competition 
in private-sector markets is never found in the real 
world, Tiebout established an abstract ideal that he 
reco was “an extreme model” (1956, 419). He 
further warned that “those who are tempted to 
com this model with the competitive private 
model may be disappointed. Those who compare the 
reality described by this model with the reality of the 
competitive model—given the degree of monopoly, 
friction, and so forth—may find that local government 
represents a sector where the allocation of public 
goods (as a reflection of the preferences of the pop- 
ulation) need not take a back seat to the private 
sector” (p. 424, emphasis original). 

In the development of their theories, economists 
studying industrial organization relax extreme as- 
sumptions about perfect competition to test the ro- 
bustness of the actual markets they analyze. Simi- 
larly, we have examined some of the extreme 
assumptions of the Tiebout model that have been 
often criticized. While our work moves away from 
Tiebout’s precise abstract model, we provide a more 
realistic micro foundation for the most important 
macro outcome of the model, namely, that the pres- 
ence of multiple local governments creates pressure 
toward efficient outcomes in the local market for 
public goods despite widespread ignorance on the 
part of individuals about local services and taxes. 

Our results show that many established residents 
are ignorant of local services and taxes. For most of 
these residents, ignorance is “rational,” since they 
are not making any relevant decisions based upon 
these issues. Taken as a whole, the average citizen- 
consumers consider local services and taxes unimpor- 
tant and not surprisingly, have information about 
local school taxes and expenditures scarcely more 
accurate than one would expect by chance. Does this 
mean that there are no competitive forces in the local 
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market for public goods and that “the aggregate-level 
findings on service delivery may have to be re- 
thought” (Lowery and Lyons 1989, 95). 

We believe that rejecting the Tiebout model of the 
competitive local market for public goods on this 
basis is wrong. Even in highly competitive private 
markets, many consumers do not have accurate com- 
parative information about product quality (Lichten- 
stein and Burton 1989). But economic theory suggests 
that it is not n for all consumers to be 
informed about choices in order for a market to move 
toward a competitive ss baat tt These theories 
suggest that if a subset of consumers make accurate 

ns and act on that knowledge, it may be 
sufficient to make a market behave competitively. 
Most importantly, when these consumers are the 
most desirable segment of the market, the pressure 
toward competitive outcomes is even greater. - 

High-income movers have more accurate informa- 
tion about their schools and those who report they 
care about local schools are also more accurate about 
rece den services and taxes. These important 
h olds gather accurate comparative information 
and they act upon this information when shopping 
around re entering a community. But even more 
on ely for understanding the local market for 
public goods, these citizens are the very people that 
communities have the strongest incentives to attract. 
As communities seek to attract these higher-income 
individuals, the resulting competition may benefit all 
citizens, including nonmovers. 

Are there enough of these people to make a mar- 
ket? Or, in more general terms, how many consum- 
ers must have accurate information for a market, 
particularly a market for local public goods, to be 

ushed toward a competitive outcome such as Tie- 
t described? Wilde and Schwartz lament the ab- 
sence of rigorous iar pi tools to answer the ques- 
tion (1979, 543). e gly little systematic 
attention has been dev: to the issue in the eco- 
nomics literature, some observers have offered the 
view that very few informed consumers can make a 
market. In a hearing on the Truth-in-Lending Law, 
Senator Paul Dou once remarked that a compet- 
itive market would exist if “only” 10% of the consum- 
ers were cost-conscious (ibid.). Empirical studies 
have shown that Douglas's impression was really not 
that far off the mark. Thorelli and Engledow e 
that “information seekers” make up only 10-20% of 
the population (1980, 14). Claxton, Fry, and Portis 
(1974) showed that only 5-8% of furniture and appli- 
ance shoppers had extensive information about their 
. And Inman (1978) showed that a hi 
informed set of voters, making up about 13% of the 
population, was able to make local school budgets 
respond to their preferences. 

The precise percentage of informed consumers 
needed is likely to vary according to the price of the 
good, the ability of suppliers to pirea te 
among consumers, the number of alternative suppli- 
ers in the market, and the strategic actions available 
to suppliers. But the purchase of a house and the 
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local public goods that are bundled with that house 
favor the ability of a subset of consumers to drive a 
competitive market. 

Dagger (1981) estimates conservatively that 20% of 
Americans change their local jurisdictions over a 
five-year period. Since the upper-income half of our 
mover sample hold much more accurate comparative 
information than other movers, over a five-year pe- 
riod, perhaps 10% of the population in an average 
community will have recently entered the community 
and have high levels of comparative knowledge of 
local public goods. We believe that this is enough to 
put pressure on communities to be competitive in 
their services, especially since these are the residents 
most important for the continued fiscal viability of 
communities. 

Clearly, while informed entry helps drive a local 
market for public goods in something approximating 
Tiebout’s “pure theory,” other actions also stimulate 
competition that forces governments to provide ser- 
vices efficiently. Governments, especially those in 

yn centric regions, try to attract desirable businesses 
by. g their taxes low in relation to the services 

Pik eliver. Businesses have strong incentives to 

well-informed entry choices, reinforcing the 
concerns of high-income movers. Nonmovers can 
also use local politics to change service delivery 
patterns, and they are often assisted by “political 
entrepreneurs” who aggregate their collective 
“voice” (see Schneider and Teske 1992). 

As Thorelli and Engledow (1980) noted for infor- 
mation-seeking consumers in the private market, 
Sharp (1984, 1986) for local public goods, and Hir- 
schman (1970) most generally, mobility and voice are 
related. Citizens with the most accurate knowledge of 
local public goods are also more likely to be politically 
active. This is clearly true for high-income movers. 
But it is also true for nonmovers: based on the 
comparative knowledge that they acquire over time, 
they use voice to improve the service-tax package in 
their community. 

While entry pressures communities to be co ay 6 
tive, the combination of entry and voice is to 
provide even more effective pressure on local govern- 
ments, providing the mechanisms that make compet- 
itive models of local governments work. But it is only 
by understanding how these micro political behaviors 
interact with macro market mechanisms that we can 
more accuratel specify the competitive local market 
for public goods. 


APPENDIX A 


As economists have reco that few markets fulfill 
assumptions of complete tion and competi- 
tion, they have increasin jae pale of information 
in markets. Complete tHon is too costly to generate in 
most transactions, and no ever has lete informa- 
tion about a product or service. Stigler (1961), Kelson (1970), 
and Ackerlof (1970) produced the seminal works in the area of 
information economics. Subsequent to these explorations, 
economists have done theoretical work on price-qualtty rels- 
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tionshipe, on the elements of search and experience that allow 
consumers to learn about purchases, and on how competttive 
markets’ behave in the absence of full information by all 
consumers. More directly important for our purposes, they 
have also studied the effects of search processes and market 
cc sam arp oie ag iar care Uri ar 
and fixed sample (Cave 1985). While there are 
differences in the equilibria expected from either a thse 
broad search processes, under either approach, more exten- 
stve search and greater numbers of informed consumers in 
any market produce stronger pressure toward competitive 
outcomes. 

Buckiin summarizes the critical processes: “Fundamental to 
the efficient operation of a competitively organized market 
economy is the function of consumer search. If buyers fail to 
seek out alternative prices and qualities and thereby become 
il informed, markets become segmented, prices rise, and 
consumer surpluses are transferred to the entrepreneurial 
sector” (1969, 416). 

Unfortunately, economists have done little empirical work 


De ce een ree which we summarize 


Pe eE E atop a teat. 
petitive, much of the research: into te goods markets 
Gen aid Far a lane Cane Hagin) 
very much. For Sah le 
Pod only k r e Pape saa 8X of 
ofspphanot yen 


other shoppers. They found 


735), Earlier, Katona and Mueller (1955) found 
fat oe those purchasing durables bought at the only 
store they visited, a percentage that jumps to 70% for nondu- 
rables. Thus, most consumers do not engage in extensive 
opaa Shortie, for ince at ae eld Spent We 
nonetheless consider competitive markets 
Other studies also find a group of consumers that search 
more than others. These consumers are more interested in 
and “involved with” the product, and they have 
higher incomes (Claxton, 'Fry, and Portis 1974; Katona and 
Mueller 1955; Newman and Staelin 1972; Slama and Tash- 
chian 1985). For example, the National Commission on Con 
that “the number of people unaware 
tage Rate peid on credit for recent 
from almost 90 percent in poverty areas to 
52 percent in market populated by relatively affluent buyers” 
(Wilde and Schwartz 1979, 543). 
Two sets of studies in 


seekers market mavens, who are to 

with 

In a second hne of research, based on a major cross-national 

study over many years and focusing on users of consumer 
information 


. They argue explicitly that these informa- 
tion seekers, who make up 10-20% of the population and are 
ey a 


E T Papr sear shopping and by 


(e.g., using “voice 


in ote allenic) products and eer ices 
are not adequate: - 


ah 
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opmnionteaders vigilantes 
[information seekers] constitute a public good. (pp. 12-14) 


Thus, economic and consumer evidence su the no- 
tion of a cadre of high-income consumers to make 
markets more efficent, even in the face of large numbers of 
nonsearching consumers. 


APPENDIX B 


conte ond ea 
Da This mirer iam Gor desea Ones ore November 
of 1991 and the interviewers were undergraduate students 
Pe te te ee ee ee 
49% Paaa epic ee canted ne clays ae ee 
callbacks were made to every telephone number. 
Households with listed telephone numbers received an ad- 
vanced letter informing them of their selection in the study. 
All selected individuals who sefuaed on’ the, fri call’ were 
recontacted by an interviewer. The response rate 
was calculated as tio of completions to the sum of 
completions, refusals, and numbers at which there was no 
answer. Of the 310 completed mterviews, only the 239 cases 
in which the residents owned and had been in the 
present residence for at least a year were included in the 


denis aati hire 
For Suffolk residents who had recently bought houses, a 
more complcated procedure was used to generate the tele- 
phone-number sampling pool. We obtained lists containing 
all the names and addresses of recent (plus the 
ee ee ee 
October 1991. Telephone numbers were then 
nahi the listed names and addresses. The 
natre contained items with wording identical to that used in 
the of established residents. These questions were 
augmented with others having to do with matters such as 
reasons for moving and the nature of the search undertaken. 
This was conducted in January 1992 using the best 
interviewers from the previous . The response 
rate was 54%, resulting in 259 completed 
Both samples achieved a fairly even mix of the sexes. (The 
sample of established residents had 44% male and 56% female 
ents, while the of recent movers had 53% 
male and 47% female.) Our sample of established residents 
had lived in thetr current homes for an average of 18 years. 
Aside from this difference in length of residency, the demo- 
graphics of the established residents and recent movers were 
quite similar. The majority of were white (93%) 
and well educated (37%, some , 39% a college degree). 
The average age of the established residents was 46 years; 
the average for recent movers was 35 years. Reflecting this 
difference, established residents were more likely to have 
children; and 33% of them had children in school, compared 
with 24% for recent movers. However, recent movers were 
more hkely to expect children in future (68% compared with 
62%). 
Compared to national figures but reflecting the demograph- 
Oe ee 


educated and slightly higher income than the general 
According to the 1991 Statistical Abstract of the 

United States, 17% af the in 1989 had some 

and 21% percent had com a college degree. In the same 


year, the median income was $34,000. At $157,000, 
the average price of the houses purchased by the recent 
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movers was also somewhat higher than the 
national figure. The median sale price in 1989 of a single- 
family home in the United States was $120,000 (Schwenk 
1991). 
In 1990 (the most recently available figures at the time of the 
), expenditures per student in Suffolk County ranged 
from $7,107 for the 9,225 students in the WilHam Floyd School 
District to $43,048 for the 43 students in the Fire Island 
oat ae ace ture per student for districts with 
pital 6,051 for the 1,940 students in the 
aisha Wading River District. “Average school 
Fic per Hapland ik Sule: Count wa Susu These 
nae Ct celle Ge sa ae le 
per student for the nation as a 


wine te 1904 w of te E States puts the average 
expenditure per pupil in the United States in 1990 at $4,890. 


Notes 


The research reported in this paper was su by 
National Science Foundation t SES-9024116. We wish to 
thank David Lowery, Elaine , Vincent Ostrom, Arnold 
Fleischmann, and Leonie Huddy for thelr insights. 

1. Schneider (1989) explores other lems with a 
ing a model of the private market to the market for 


2. The Tiebout model and its extensions have also been 
criticized on equity grounds. Hill (1974) described the poly- 
centric system of metropolitan government as “separate and 
unequal.” We are concerned here only with the efficiency 
aspect of the model. 

3. In addition to our central concern here, the Lowery and 
Lyons approech can be criticized on several other 
For example, Percy and Hawkins (1992) note that counties, 
not local are often as the most impor- 
tant service deliverers in the south (where Lowery and Lyons 
did their ) but not in the rest the nation. Percy and 
Hawkins (1992) and Sharp (1986) find that citizens in the 
Milwaukee and Kansas City areas, respectively, 
ee ee 
evidence of Tiebout market mechanisms. Furthermore, users 
of economic models prefer to focus on revealed preferences as 
demonstrated by actual individual chokes, not on survey 

responses that have no action t. For example, while 
surveyo of New York City residents routinely find that more 

of them say they are planning to move from the clty 
soon, half the population does not leave. Thus, actual, not 
potential, movement seems more relevant, and Lowery and 
Lyons do not measure actual exit. Finally, schools are the 
most important and expensive local public good provided in 
moet and Lowery and Lyons’ analysis excluded 
schools because both of their metropolitan areas have consol- 
idated school districts. 

4, For example, only 30% of buyers of nondurable prod- 
ucts shop at more than one store before their pur- 
chases tona and Mueller 1955); for larger items, Claxton, 
Fry, and Portis (1974) found that only 5% of furniture buyers 
and 8% of appliance buyers gathered extensive information. 

5. This may reflect the influence on tical science of 
Hirschman’s (1970) seminal work, Exit, Voice, and Loyalty. The 
course of the debate might have been different, if Hirschman 
had included Entry in his title. — 

broadly. The delivery of 


local services 1s 

agencies. ss comple by a rely of goverment 
agency that delivers services and levies taxes to pay for those 
services will be subject to Tlebout-hke pressure. This includes 
general municipalities but it also includes special 
districts, including the “ rsa in charge of the 
t is, school districts, 


7. CT e ee ee 
individuals at a precise point on a market demand curve, 
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abil Hirschman (1970), we do this to highlight the 

difference between the average and the consumer. 
We also recognize that for private goods, market demand is a 
horizontal summation of individual demands, while for pure 
public goods it is a vertical summation. This distinction does 
not affect the overall thrust of our Mustration. 

8. We focus on schools because almoet two-thirds of local 
property taxes in Suffolk County are collected by school 
districts. Moreover, there is substantial variation in the taxes 
and expenditures acroes the 71 school districts that make up 
the market for education. We also examined information 
levels about parks and roads, services which are 
mostly by the 10 towns in the county. Multinomial probit 
analyses were conducted to explain variation in a scale 
representing respondent's combined knowledge about school 
district taxes, town taxes, and expenditares on schools, parks, 
and roads. This replicated the results 
reported for schools and is available on request. We report the 
results only for schools in the interests of simplifying an 
already complex argument and because our expenditure data 
for schools are more accurate and finer-grained than the other 


expenditure data. See Appendix B for information about Long 
Island. 


9. To test the accuracy of information, we asked our 
a series of questions about the taxes and expen- 

ditures of thetr local school district—the most important and 
most expensive local service. were asked the 
following question: “Compared to all school districts in Suf- 
folk County, would you say that the amount spent on each 
student in your school distnct is: above average, below 
average, or about average.” Respondents could also offer 

“don’t know” as a A similar question was asked for 
bes (Restiovidetite We tsd they did not knoe thet exper 
ditures or taxes were automatically classified as holding 
wrong information. To be fudged as having correct informa- 
tion, a respondent had to choose the branch that correctly 
characterized their school district. Thus a ent who 
said local school (taxes) were (below) 
average had to live in a school district whose expenditures 
were actually above (below) average. Those who responded 

Brass of ” were considered accurate if they were in one of the 

districts surrounding the mean. Thus a respondent 

who gave any response other than “don’t know,” had a 25% 
Shaner ARINE any ol Ricci one aac eee 
being correct. We t to get the 
Ea Iie oy tex AHOA COE 57 Sof he UED 
right 375 * 375 = 14%, by chance. 

10. The figure for established residents is biased 
somewhat because we eliminated residents who had lived in 
thetr current for less than one year, and increas- 
ee es Pe accuracy. 

ts were read a series of categories of increas- 
i eae ee et cep ences ee te 
category was reached that the respondent's 


household income. The “a 4 

was forty-to-fifty thousand dolk: We a dee oo. 
per-income individuals as those respondents with kome 
above fifty thousand dollars. For movers, we duplicated every 
analysis presented using house price. Given that local taxes 


ities really care about. We report the results for income, rather 
than house price, because accurate house price information 
was not available for nonmovers. Moreover, there 1s a 
correlation between income and house price and the 
based on house price are virtually identical to the results 


reported. 

12. This difference between income is significant at 
p < .0001. Furthermore, 28% is significantly better than the 
14% accuracy expected by chance, while 12% is not signifi- 
cantly different from chance. For comparative purposes, note 
that among established residents, income has a similar effect, 

the accuracy rate from 22% for low-income rest 
dents to 28% for high-mcome residents. 

13. The trend Hne in Figure 21s the regression line plotting 
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accuracy against the square root of the length of time a 
apona hes Heed lita couaumlty. We used the square 
root because the distribution of the variable is highly skewed, 
with a handful of respondents having hved in the same 


ents were asked, Have 
to discuss problems in 
your neighborhood or local community? Joined an organiza- 
tion attempting to solve these problems? Signed a petition 
eens MO PAUC ee ee 
ten to an elected official regarding local pro ? Joined a 
group for parents of school students like a parent-teacher 
organization? Voted on a school budget? We summed re- 
to create a political activity scale running from 0 to 6. 
income movers reported a menn of 17 poll ect 

low-income 


ties, significantly higher than the 1.2 average 
movers (p < .04). Movers who volunteered that local services 


were important in their choice of community engaged in an 
average of 1.8 activitles, significantly than the 1.28 
activities engaged in by movers who not say that local 
services affected their choice of community (p < .02). 
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ach year thousands of cases and litigants come to the Supreme Court. How can the Court find 
the most important cases to decide? The law of obscenity illustrates particularly well the 


Court's problem as it constructs its plenary agenda. Using data drawn from 


petitions for 


coriionavd and jurisdictional atatemento filed ath Hic Supreme Couri from 1955 to 1987, we formulate 
and test a model of case selection in which professional obscenity lawyers and organized interests 
figure as critical elements in the process of agenda building. We also encounter strong evidence of the 
Court's differential treatment of several different litigants. Moreover, the calculus of selection changed 
markedly over time, as the Court itself changed; the Burger Court and Warren Court weighed several 


of the criteria quite differently. 


rom thousands of candidates each term, the 
Fire Court chooses one hundred or so cases 
for plenary review. This is one of the most 
important facets of the Court’s job in the political 
process, for its agenda reflects choices on policy. And 
case selection is not a simple matter. The Court must 
look not only for appropriate legal vehicles and ica, 
targets for reversal but also for cases of politi 
social, and economic import. A t deal is known 
about how the Court, in , selects cases (see, 
e.g., Caldeira and Wright 1988, 1990; Perry 1991; 
Ulmer 1984)—but next to nothing about how this 
winnowing takes place in particular areas of law. We 
shall analyze litigation in the law of obscenity, a 
relatively well defined area. This set of cases permits 
us to illustrate the generic problems of agenda build- 
ing in a richer context—the interplay of policy and 
doctrine, factual situations, and combinations of liti- 
ee The multitude of peculiar, often bizarre sets of 
cts and conflicting legal assertions associated with 
this area magnifies the Court’s more general problem 
of locating and utilizing reliable information in the 
development of a plenary docket and makes it an 
especially good target for research on agenda setting. 
Friends of the court constitute one credible source 
of assistance in this - Caldeira and Wright 
(1988, 1990) have demonstrated the force of orga- 
nized third es in the formation of the Court's 
agenda. We build on that theoretical and evidentiary 
base but weave an additional thread into the fabric— 
the role of the bar in these choices. We set forth a 
theoretical framework in which both organized inter- 
ests and professional obscenity litigators figure prom- 
inently in the selection of cases. To create its agenda 
of cases in the law of obscene on, the Court 
relies not only on the briefs of third parties but also 
hear aig! PE or absence of members of the liber- 
tarian “obscenity bar” (a set of litigators experienced 
in these issues) to draw its attention to the cases of 
potentially broad impact on public policy. We ask the 
questions, Do experienced litigators make a differ- 


. many of 


ence, above and beyond the usual considerations? If 
so, how and why? Did organized interests as amici 
increase the chances of cases? Did the Supreme Court 
respond differentially to the claims of t classes 
of litigants? Did the calculus of the Court in the law of 
obscenity shift as the membership turned over and 


the Burger Court emerged? 


THE CONTEXT OF OBSCENITY 
LITIGATION 


Deciding what constitutes obscene on and by 
what means the state may legitimately control it has 
been the source of considerable frustration for m 
justices. The difficulty associated with that process 
reflected, at least in part, in the Court's oened 
jurisprudence in this area (Kalven 1960; Krislov 1968; 
Lockhart and McClure 1954; Magrath 1966; Schauer 
1976; Stone et al. 1986; Tribe 1988). Finding the most 
appropriate cases for resolving these issues has 
proved problematic for the Court, since so 
e petitions, while advancing broad consti- 
tutional claims, are punctuated by peculiar erotica. 
Obscenity, therefore, provides a useful setting for 
exploring how lawyers and organized interests assist 
the Court in the complex process of locating issues of 
true national consequence. 

Figure 1 provides a traceline of filings on obscenity 
in the Supreme Court from 1955 through 1987. By our 
definition of obscenity, litigants filed 410 cases in this 
period. This number includes petitions for certiorari 
and writs of appeal from both libertarian claimants 
and governmental agencies. Prior to and immediately: 
after the Court's initial ruling in Roth v. United States 
(1957), libertarians filed only a handful of cases each 
term. Roth, however, apparen eae further liti- 
gation, as the number of filings a secular trend 
upward, albeit around a couple of valleys. 

Opinions among the justices on the appropriate 
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FIGURE 1 


Obscenity Petitions before the Supreme Court, 
1955-87 


standards for obscene i dees n soon became frac- 
tured. For several years, beginning in v. New 
York (1967), the Court gave up altogether quest 
for a standard and adopted the practice of per curiam 
reversals of convictions for the sale or exhibition of 
materials if five or more members, using various 
tests, did not view the materials in question as 
obscene. A good many emboldened libertarians of 
one sort or another ded in kind, petitioning 
the Court with greater ency. Lawyers for liber- 
tarian losers in the lower courts, under Redrup, had 
little to lose and much to gain from a try in the 
Supreme Court. 

Enter the Burger Court. In Miller v. California 
(1973), the Court abandoned the practice of Redrup 
and a majority adopted a new test, one that clearly 
took a much dimmer view of obscene matter than had 
the Warren Court (Lockhart 1975; Schauer 1979). 
Pista aa a pan Sect E 
filings; and this actually understates the proportional 
decline, since the caseload of.the Court was much 
smaller in the 1950s and 1960s. For several years after 
Miller, the Court maintained a heavy dose of obscen- 
ity cases on its docket, as libertarians and proscrip- 
tionist litigants explored the limits of the doctrine of 
Miller. By the 1980s, however, the flow of cases had 
_ subsided. All of these numbers suggest in broad 
terms a connection between the actions of the Court 
as a policymaker and the choices of litigants in the 
courts below regarding whether to seek review in the 
Supreme Court. Many of those choices were shaped 
by interests and professional litigators, 
actors who have had a major hand in the develop- 
ment of the law of obscenity in the Supreme Court. 

From the mid-1950s to the present, obscenity liti- 
gation has provided fertile ground for organized 
efforts of various sizes and kinds.’ Twenty-four orga- 
nizations participated, in one guise or another, in 
support of the lib position during the period 
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of our research. Some of the tions repre- 
sented “commercial” interests, such as the American 
Booksellers Association and the Adult Film Associa- 
tion of America; others stood up for professional and 
occupational interests, such as the Authors League 
and the American Library Association. One or more 
of these organizations participated, in some fashion 
or another, in more than a of the obscenity cases 
decided on the merits in the Court. 

In contrast, organized interests filed a brief amicus 
curiae prior to certiorari or jurisdiction in only 24 of 
the 410 cases in our sample. This number seems 
small, but it actually compares favorably with the rate 
of briefs amicus curiae filed prior to certiorari or 
jurisdiction in a recent term of the Court (Caldeira 
and Wright 1988, 1990). Nevertheless, the contrast 
between the density of participation in agenda setting 
and the decision on the merits strikes us as notewor- 
thy. Participation prior to certiorari or jurisdiction 
entails greater costs and has a higher threshold. Of 
the 24 organizations that filed a brief amicus curiae on 
the merits, only a handful filed one or more during 
the formation of the Court’s plenary agenda. Most of 
these organizations filed or joined only a single brief 
prior to certiorari or jurisdiction but several did 
participate on multiple occasions. Among those en- 
dorsing the libertarian interests were the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the Authors League, the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers Council, the Council for Period- 
ical Distributors Association, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Theatre Owners. On the proscriptionist 
side, the Citizens for Decency through Law and the 
State of Georgia took part as amici prior to the merits. 

Over the years, many lawyers for libertarian clients 
gained experience, expertise, and reputation. These 
private bee and law firms soon constituted an 
‘obscenity bar’—a set of practitioners who regularly 
litigated questions of obscene expression and who 
gained prominence as defenders of libertarian - 
tions and people. Indeed, by the mid-1970s, these 
lawyers had founded a professional organization, the 
First. Amendment Lawyers Association, to which 
some 125 oracttioners, ba ised. By our counting, 
members of the obscenity bar appeared for a peti- 
tioner in substan more than half of the cases 
filed in the Court 1955 through 1987. The 
obscenity bar's extraordinary rate of participation as 
direct representatives of libertarian claimants helps to 
make sense of the relatively low density of 
efforts as amici curlae prior to the decision on the 
merits. Obscenity lawyers can serve as the functional 
equivalents of interest groups in experience, access to 
information, and reputation in the Supreme Court 
(see McGuire 1993). 

In short, despite the frivolous nature of many of 
the cases in this issue area, litigation on obscenity has 
featured an environment rich with organizational 
peli dang and sophisticated litigators who have 
served to articulate significant concerns to the mem- 
bers of the Supreme Court. What role, then, did these 
interest groups and the appellate practitioners play in 
the process of agenda building? 
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THEORETICAL FRAMEWORK 


We assume a set of justices who prefer some policies 
on the restriction or protection of sexual ion 
over others on ideological or other grounds, who 
normally seek to implement these goals and do so by 
selecting a set of cases with the eee cetasa 
co ences for the direction of the law of obscen- 
ity. Normally, the ideological values in collision will 
stand out in a case, and the members of the Court, or 
the law clerks, will require ore bas fey aes 
political consequences of a w of ob- 
scenity, however, is quite a i a A cur- 
sory glance at the of the argument in the 
petitioner’s brief (or, in the more sensational cases, 
the name of the petitioner) will readily communicate 
the nature of the ideological conflict. It is a good deal 
more difficult to discern the social, political, eco- 
nomic, or legal importance of a case, given the 
general lack of classic indicators of cert-worthiness, 
such as conflict between circuits or the participation 
of the United States (see Baker 1984; Frey, Geller, and 
Harris 1987), as well as the dubious nature of many of 
the claims advanced by liberal petitioners. The Court, 
therefore, often lacks a solid lodestone for the selec- 
tion of cases in this field. How then does the Court 
determine the “importance” of a case when the 
issues are apparently trivial at best and when the 
traditional signposts of cert are absent? 

Members of the Court use the participation of 
organized interests as amici curiae prior to certiorari 
or jurisdiction as an indicator of the importance of a 
case am. those other than the immediate parties 
(Caldeira and Wright 1988, 1990; Ennis 1984; Perry 
1991; Spence 1974).* The participation of an obscenity 
litigator as a direct representative of a libertarian 
petitioner sends another strong signal of the impor- 
tance of a case. The mere presence of a repeat player 
as counsel goes a long way toward demonstrating the 
seriousness of the petitioners. Few practitioners file 
more than one petition for certiorari or argue more 
than one case in a life time. Thus experience is a 
valuable and valued commodity among appellate 
lawyers. Members of the “o bar” acquired 

ence by taking part in litigation on obscenity as 
a and re part of their business. These 
lawyers should enjoy the advantages of “repeat play- 
ers” (Galanter 1974). 

If an organized interest planned to participate in 
only one case, it might have an incentive to commu- 
nicate inaccurate information about the importance of 
a case to the Supreme Court. For, after all, organized 
interests and the Supreme Court do not have the 
same goals, interests, and values. Organized inter- 
ests initially possess more information about a ae 
than does the Supreme Court, and the jaen Ge 

interests is not easily discerned in the 
run. But organized interests participate in the Court 
repeatedly and develop reputations among the jus- 
tices (see, Po Kreps 1990; Spence 1974). Jus- 
tices may check the recommendations and assertions 
of an organized interest against the outcomes of 
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agenda setting: experience then translates into repu- 
tation. The repetitive nature of these interactions 
lowers the costs of monitoring for the Court. As a 
consequence of reputation, not all interests 
will carry the same weight. The Court rewards with 
attention those who repeatedly demonstrate credibil- 
ity, and payoffs of attention for faithful claims of 
importance reinforce truthfulness (Ennis 1984). 

Much the same logic applies to lawyers before the 
Court. Lawyers seek to gain access to the Supreme 
Court to win a lawsuit for clients, and this no doubt 
provides a strong incentive to exaggerate the impor- 
tance of a case. To be sure, lawyers are “officers of the 
court,” but the strong divergence of interest reduces 
their credibility as honest brokers of the importance 
of a case. Lawyers, after all, must deal with multiple 
actors, including clients, the Court, and partners. For 
a lawyer who files a petition or jurisdictional state- 
ment only once in his or her professional life, it is 
sensible to misrepresent the importance of a case. 
Cheating has low costs; monitoring costs run high; 
and if the Court believes the claim, counsel may 
obtain a plenary review. Of course, members of the 
Court are well aware of the incentives for “one- 
shotters” in the formation of the agenda. Repetitive 
participations permit the Court to observe the reliabil- 
ity of a lawyer's legal and factual claims. Those who 
bring cases to the Court over and over again build up 
a reputation in the eyes of the Court, a costly and 
valuable asset (McGuire 1993). Reputation not only 
helps to attract and maintain clients but also trans- 
lates into influence in the Court. Thus, lawyers and 
other repeat players have a strong interest in main- 
taining credibility in the Court. To discover the im- 
portance of cases, then, the Court takes advantage of 
the self-interested behavior of amici and professional 
litigators. 

The incentives of onal obscenity litigators 
make them less reliable than amici curiae as sources 
on the importance or quality of a case. Importance of 
a case represents only one among many reasons a 
lawyer chooses to take a case to the Court. For 
example, a client may wish to delay a final judgment 
such as a large financial payment. Lawyers normally 
do not have the luxury of selecting the ideal vehicle 
from a large pool. In contrast, amici curiae can survey 
the cases filed in the Supreme Court and support 
those best suited to jad ard consideration. And amici 
curiae need not into account the interests or 
concerns of a client. (For more on these differences, 
see Caldeira and Wright 1989.) 

These considerations lead us to several h e- 
ses. The appearance of a professional obscenity law- 
yer for a petitioner or the support of an organized 
interest as amicus curiae should increase the proba- 
bility of the Supreme Court’s granting a particular 
case. One or the other form of participation should 
provide the signal required to alert the Court of the 
importance of the case. Thus, in light of the structure 
of incentives, the Supreme Court should weigh the 
participation of an amicus curiae more heavily than 
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the presence of a professional obscenity lawyer as 
counsel for a petitioner. - 


Competing Explanations 
The presence of a professional obscenity litigator and 
amici curiae in support of the petitioner are, of 
course, only two of many considerations in the cal- 
culus of the Court. Prior research points to a wide 
range of other forces at work (Armstrong and John- 
son 1982; Brenner 1979; Caldeira and Wright 1988, 
1990; P. 1991; Provine 1980; Songer 1979; Tanen- 
haus et al., 1963; Teger and Kosinski 1980; Ulmer 
1978, 1983, 1984). Variables in play might include the 
or absence of “conflict” between or among 
ower courts or the allegation of such a conflict; the 
route by which a petitioner brings a case, since the 
Court has tended to review writs of appeal at a higher 
rate than writs of certiorari; disagreement between 
the lower courts; dissent in the court below; the 
nature of the issue area; and the ideological direction 
of the outcome in the federal or state a te court. 

Quite apart from these indices, the Court also 
accords ies differential treatment, at times favor- 
ing “underdogs” and at other times favoring “upper- 
dogs” (Caldeira and Wright 1989; Ulmer 1978). The 
solicitor general of the United States does much 
better than any other party in gaining access to and 
victories on the merits in the Supreme Court (Cal- 
deira and Wright 1988; Caplan 1987; Segal 1988; Segal 
and Reedy 1988). By contrast, state and localities do 
much worse. Traditionally, the regulation of obscen- 
ity has fallen to state and local governments under 
the “police powers” of the states. We might, there- 
fore, expect the Court to recognize the unique needs 
of individual states in abating pornographic expres- 
sion and to give careful attention to their petitions for 
plenary consideration of losses in the lower courts. 
To be sure, until the last few years, state prn 
ments have fared poorly in the Court in part use 
of poor representation and in part because of the 
ideological predispositions of the Court (Perry 1991, 
127; but see also Epstein and O'Connor 1988). We 
might also expect local governments to receive dis- 
proportionate access to the Supreme Court. Local 
governments are arguably best equipped to judge 
whether certain materials offend community stan- 
dards, but they are also the most likely to engage in 
excesses. Communities can enact ordinances with 
relative ease; and local majorities may tyrannize oth- 
erwise legitimate, protected expression. 

Some of the libertarian petitioners are respectable 
individuals and organizations; others, specialists in 
SERE hic materials. The nature of the parties 

reflect on the credibility of the petitioners. 
It is Sabie to imagine the Court taking a dim view 
of pornographers—just as, for example, Justice Mar- 
shall has expressed wariness of drug dealers. We con- 


sider four broad categories of pee ee 
Corporations pee receive favorable treatment 
in litigation but do not fare so well in the formation of 


the Court’s agenda (Caldeira and Wright 1989; Gal- 
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anter 1974; see also Sheehan, Mishler, and Songer 
1992). Parties such as magazine distributors or mo- 
tion picture companies are probably the most respect- 
able of the libertarian petitioners in litigation on 
obscenity. Because these parties often deal in a wide 
range of materials, they are arguably less likely to be 
perceived as pornographers. Parties such as book- 
stores and theaters, however, in litigation on obscen- 
ity, usually deal in a narrow range of sexually explicit 
materials. These are generally “adult” bookstores and 
theaters. We would not these to find 
favor in the Supreme Court. Individuals figure as 
petitioners in a number of cases. These cases involve a 
conviction for a violation of a regulation of obscenity, 
including the distribution of obscene materials, trans- 
portation of them across state lines, or attempts to 

them into the United States. Individuals po 
erally do not do well in the Supreme Court (Caldeira 
and Wright 1989), and the association with the pur- 
veying of sexually explicit materials should not help. 

The Court, as our model implies, pursues policy 
objectives as well as legal criteria in composing the 
pey agenda. Thus, the responses of the justices to 

ts, stipulated and contested facts, and 
the severity of the regulation in question in large part 
reflect the policy preferences of the Court. 

Governmental actions with the potential to infringe 
upon freedom of expression receive particularly close 
scrutiny from the Court. In general, we would expect 
the Court to examine more carefully the most strin- 
gent forms of regulation of obscenity. Governments 

ve devised a number of ways of dealing saan 
obscenity, some benign, others posing a si 
threat to legitimate on. Prosecution for wots 
tion of a valid law is the most innocuous of these 
methods. 

Injunctions against the distribution of obscene ma- 
terials may pose a serious threat to freedom of ex- 
pression (e.g., Vance v. Universal Amusement 
1980). Of course, injunctions do not issue without the 
ind dent judgment of a third party, but there is 
dearly a possibility of a prior restraint of expression. 

es and seizures are not always conducted with 
the sanction of a magistrate. Thus, the seizure of 
allegedly obscene materials may encroach upon Hb- 
ertarian rights (e.g., Marcus v. Search Warrant 1961), 
and licensing raises grave constitutional dangers 
(e.g., Freedman v. Maryland 1965). Governmental 
schemes for clearing proposed communications effec- 
tively place in the hands of officeholders a means of 
exercising censorship of the free flow of ideas. Ac- 
cordingly, we expect the Court to grant a review in 
more of these cases than in others. 

Legal claims might also raise the salience of a case. 
Other things being equal, a claimed violation of the 
First Amendment should raise the probability of a 
plenary grant. Most, but not all, of the petitioners in 
our sample claimed a violation of the First Amend- 
ment (72%).* Petitioners or appellants claimed “re- 
deeming literary value” for the materials in question 
in 35% of the cases. Thus, the materials may be 
sexually explicit, but the petitioners claim legal pro- 
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Probit Coefficients for Plenary Review in Law of Obscenity 


COEFFICIENT 
-.71 





Professional obscenity lawyer x Burger Court 
Brief amicus curlae x Burger Court 
Solicitor general as petitioner x Burger Court 
State government as petitioner x Burger Court 
Local government as petitioner x Burger Court 
Bookstore as petitioner x Burger Court 
Theater as petitioner x Burger Court 
Individual as petitioner x Burger Court 
Corporation as petitioner x Burger Court 
Severtty of reguiation x Burger Cout - 
Firat Amendment x Burger Court 

Literary value x Burger Court 

Writ of appeal x Burger Court 

Alleged confilct x Burger Court 
Reversal between lower courts x Burger Court 


STANDARD ERROR T-STATISTIC 


—1.01 


BRESBRBNLBRSRBSS REFSLARRBSSRBES 


Note: N = 410 (95 grants, 315 denials); dependent variable equals 1 where the justices granted cerborari or noted probable jurisdiction, 0 otherwise; —2 log 


Hkelfhood 


ratio = 149.28; pseudo Rt = .47. 


tection under the Court’s doctrines. To stake a claim 
for the redeeming social value of one’s film or mag- 
azine invites the Court to fudge for itself. Participants 
are well aware of the scant social and literary value of 
most of these materials. Thus a claim of literary or 
social significance suggests to the Court that the 
material may not be obscene as a matter of law, or 
that the petitioner does not conceive of them as 
obscene and has made a bet on this belief, or both. 
The ideological and balance of the Court 
makes a difference in both decisions on the merits 
and on composition of the agenda (Caldeira and 
Wright 1988, 1990; George and Epstein 1992; Segal 
1984, 1985). Turnover in membership should trans- 
late into shifts in judicial policy and in the ge pal 
tion of the agenda. During the second half of the 
period of our study, the Supreme Court showed 
much less sympathy to libertarian claims in litigation 
on obscenity (e.g., Hagle 1991; McGuire 1990) and 
gave the issue lower priority on the plenary agenda 
(see Figure 1).° We would expect the successors to the 
Warren Court to rank litigation on obscenity as a 





lower priority. And we would expect the Warren and 
Burger courts to have responded somewhat differ- 
ently to the various considerations in decisions on the 
composition of the agenda. Many would t to the 
doctrinal shift in Miller v. California as demarcating 
the differences in the Court's a to obscenity. 
Our data, however, reveal that the justices’ treatment 
pod cesar hal yea herself slcae bere 

ier, just after Warren Burger was elevated to the 
chief justiceship.® The collective effects of the four 
Nixon appointees uced a strong disinterest in 
devoting the Court's resources to the area (see Wood- 
ward and Armstrong 1979). Thus, the conservative 
doctrine codified by Miller and its progeny mani- 
fested a marked change that apparently had been in 
the making for some time. 


THE DATA 


To test our propositions, we gathered data from the 
set of all paid cases on obscenity filed in the Supreme 
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Court from 1955 through 1987 (N = 410). Libertarians 
(Le., petitioners who sought to vindicate a claim 
based on the First Amendment and who had lost in 
the lower court immediately below)’ brought 84% of 
these cases. We identified our cases from the sum- 
maries of filings in United States Law Week. To qu 

for our sample, a case had to involve a government's 
seeking to eliminate or limit some form of allegedly 
lascivious expression. These forms of expression 
most commonly include magazines, books, newspa- 
pers, pictures, and films. This rule excluded cases in 
which offensive or restrictions based on time, 
place, or manner figure as the main issues.’ The cases 
we have chosen dealt squarely with the question of 
obscenity, unadorned by related issues. 

The data come from the original petitions and 
responses, briefs amicus curiae, opinions, and 
records filed at the Su e Court Law Library and 
from microformed and microfilmed versions of those 
same materials in the Bureau of National Affairs’ 
Briefs and Records of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. For our dependent varlable, we have chosen 
the Court’s decision to grant or deny certiorari or to 
note probable jurisdiction or not on a writ of appeal 
from a decision in a lower court. It is coded as 1 
where the justices ted certiorari or noted proba- 
ble jurisdiction, 0 otherwise. The justices granted 
review in 23% of these cases (95 grants, 315 denials)— 
well above the normal rate, in part because we have 
so many appeals. We epee on professional 
obscenity litigator as any lawyer who represented a 
libertarian client in two or more cases.° These lawyers 
took part in 189 of the 410 cases; amici curiae, in 24. 


THE RESULTS 


Simple bivariate analyses of decisions on plenary 
review and the partictpation of professional obscenity 
lawyers and amici curiae indicate strong preliminary 
support for our chief hypotheses. If a brief amicus 
curiae supported a libertarian petitioner, the Court 
granted review in 71% of the cases, in contrast to 20% 
in the entire sample. Libertarian amici fared signifi- 
cantly better than did proscriptionists. Thus, if a 
libertarian amicus filed in su of certiorari or 
jurisdiction, the Court granted plenary furisdiction in 
88% of the cases; for a proscriptionist amicus, only 
38%. The result for a professional obscenity litigator 
is not quite so sharp; but in the presence of one of 
these enced lawyers, the Court granted certio- 
rari or noted probable jurisdiction in 26% of the cases. 
If neither a professional nares lawyer nor an 
amicus curiae were present, the Court bound over 
only 18% for full treatment. Bivariate results for the 
Warren and Burger courts illustrate significant 
ee ee ee and amici. If an 
amicus curiae filed a brief or a professional obscenity 
litigator participated, the Warren Court granted ple- 
nary review in 75% and 60%, respectively, of the 
cases; the Burger Court, 67% and 13%. 

Do these results persist in the midst of multivariate 
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controls? We specify the probability model of the 
Court’s granting certiorari or noting probable juris- 
diction of an appeal on the ith case on the docket as 
follows: 


xu =lifa arp obscenity litigator (a lawyer 
who had filed two or more petitions on obscenity 
cases in the Supreme Court) appeared for the 
petitioner, 0 otherwise 

Xa = 1 if one or more amicus briefs were filed in 
support of the petitioner, 0 otherwise 

%3 = 1 if the United States was the petitioner, 0 
otherwise f 

xu = 1 if a state was the petitioner, 0 otherwise 

Xs = 1 if a local government was the petitioner, 0 
otherwise 

xe = 1 ifa bookstore was the petitioner, 0 otherwise 

Xy = 1 if a theater was the petitioner, 0 otherwise 

Xg = 1 if an individual was the petitioner, 0 other- 
wise 

Xy = 1 if a corporation was the petitioner, 0 other- 
wise 


Xp = 0 if no discernible regulation was mentioned in 
the brief or if the government iled in the court 
below—otherwise, 1 for prosecutions, 2 for injunc- 
tions that were not prior restraints, 3 for seizures, 4 
for licenses, and 5 for injunctions that were prior 
restraints” 

x11 = 1if the libertarian petitioner alleged a violation 
of the First Amendment, 0 otherwise 

xna = 1 if the libertarian petitioner claimed that the 
allegedly obscene materials were of literary value 
or not obscene as a matter of law, 0 otherwise 

xna = 1 if the case was an appeal, 0 otherwise 

Xy4 = 1 if the econ alleged a conflict between 
two or more lower courts or between the Supreme 
Court and a lower court, 0 otherwise 

X45 = 1 if the court immediately below had reversed 
the trial court or equivalent, 0 otherwise 

X16 = 1 if the case was disposed of by the Burger 
Court; 0, if by the Warren Court." 


Because it is quite plausible to anticipate important 
differences in the calculi of the Warren and Burger 
Courts in granting and denying p review, we 
also specify a series of multiplicative terms to pick up 
oe in the sl for the other independent 
les in the el. We estimated the coefficients 
in the model through a maximum likelihood probit 
ure. The estimated coefficients and the associ- 

ated t-statistics appear in Table 1.4 
Our statistical results indicate strong support for 
the primary hypotheses. The presence of a profes- 
sional obscenity litigator and an amicus curlae in 
a ee of a libertarian petitioner both increased the 
i ood of review. These coefficients, as we shall 
see shortly, carry substantial weight and are statisti- 
cally secure. The size and strength of these coeffi- 
cients are all the more e in light of the large 
number of variables in the statistical model. If, for 
example, we constrain the value of all of the indepen- 
dent variables to their means and assume that no 


professional obscenity lawyer were present, the prob- 


under the Burger 
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ability of plenary review is .12. Then, if we assume 
that a petition were brought by expert counsel, the 
probability of plenary review increases to .24. More 


'* impressively, this same exercise shows a increase 


from .15 to .70 for the ce of one or more briefs 
amicus curiae throughout the Warren and Burger 
Courts. If a professional obscenity litigator and an 
amicus curiae appeared in the same case, the proba- 


eee he Cont a .77. Just as we | 


had antici the Court wei 
of amici alae more heavily it did professional 
obscenity litigators. Of course, both counted for a 
great deal; but for the reasons we noted earlier, the 
amici curiae are more snare Ba therefore more 
potent—indicators of im 

. The results show starkly the changed situation for 
professional obscenity litigators under the Burger 
Court. We see a t decrease in the ability of 
these experienced litigators to succeed in obtaining 
plenary review in the Supreme Court. For example, if 
we assume the presence of a professional obscenity 
litigator and constrain all of the remaining indepen- 
dent variables to take on their mean value, the 
ened of plenary review drops to .18 for the 

Burger Court. 

Overall, the Court showed a pronounced antipathy 
toward three of the four varieties of libertarian liti- 
gants. The presence of a theater or individual as a 
petitioner actually decreased the chances of a ae 
and the sign for bookstores, although 
insignificant, indicates a similar relationship. po. 
rate status of a petitioner did not carry any weight 
one way or the other. The justices of the Burger Court 
did show more interest in the libertarian petitions of 
both individuals and theaters, but only relative to the 
treatment those parties received during the Warren 
Court. Since these litigants were so disadvantaged 
during the Warren era, their increased “success” 
Court still did not translate into a 
significant number of their petitions being granted. 

The paucity of cases in which the federal and local 
governments petitioned the Supreme Court durin ame 
the Warren Court precludes the computation of 
ficients for these variables, but we find no evidence of 
differential treatment of state governments in the 
sample as a whole. We do encounter strong evidence 
of success on the part of the United States as a 
petitioner during the years of the Burger Court. A 
septs though statistically insignificant coefficient 

state governments in the Burger Court suggests a 
modest improvement in their fortunes. 

In the midst of multivariate controls, the severity of 
the regulation at issue made no difference in the 
probability of plenary review. And there is no signif- 
icant difference between the onses of the Burger 
and the Warren courts to our indicator of the severi 
of regulations. Of course, in the bivariate case, bo 
the Warren Court and the Burger Court showed a 
marked tendency to ise plenary review in the more 


extreme examples o pompar ptive zeal. Our results 
suggest, instead, the impact of other variables 
in the model. 


ed the a paler areal 


The results also suggest the importance of legal 
claims in the calculus of the Court in agenda setting. 
If, for example, a libertarian petitioner put forth a 
claim of “literary value” in defense of expression, the 
Supreme Court was much more likely to grant a 
plenary review than in the absence of such an argu- 
ment. In broad terms, it bears noting that while the 
coefficients for the libertarian interests are negative, 
the parameters associated with their claims are posi- 
tive. In other words, although the justices were 
disdainful of many liberal petitioners, the Court 
nonetheless took the substance of their claims quite 
seriously. This general tendency did not persist in the 
Burger Court: despite the apparent shifting fate of 
some of the liberal petitioners, their legal claims were 
viewed with considerably greater skepticism. The 
attraction of claims of literary value, for instance, 
plummeted during the Burger Court. It showed 
much less inclination to grant plenary review to 
examine whether the materials in a case 
met the often-vague standards of literary value. We 
see a similar, though less pronounced, decline in the 
impact of the First Amendment as a claim in cases on 
obscenity in the years of the Burger Court. 
The ig selena | advantage of a over certiorari 
shows up in our data, but for the most part this 
advantage disappeared under the Burger Court. Con- 

to our expectations, allegations of conflict car- 

a negative but mareinaliy insignificant coeffi- 
cient: the more allegations of conflict, the lower the 
probability of plenary review. Few, if any, of the 
cases in our sample contained clear conflicts between 
lower courts, so this result may reflect the lack of 
credibility of such claims. In contrast to the justices of 
the Warren Court, the Burger Court ded in a 
moderately positive fashion to allegations of conflict. 
Last, reversals between the lower courts did not 
incline the Supreme Court toward plenary review, 
and there is actually a negative coefficient. For rever- 
sal in the lower courts, as for allegations of conflict, 
we see something of a change in the years of Chief 
Justice Burger. The coefficient for reversals is positive 
for the Burger Court, but when it is discounted by the 
Warren Court's negative approach, the Burger Court 
appears to have been largely indifferent to reversals. 

In general, the Warren and Burger Courts brought 
unique perspectives to case selection in obscenity, 
placing different weights on several of the criteria in 
our model. Different ae and different weights 
resulted in few cases on lenary agenda. But as 
the coefficient for the B ourt indicates, we find 
only modest evidence of a linear effect; the Burger 
Court did not ly lower the rate at which it 
reviewed cases in o ty. 

Overall, the statistical support for our primary 
hypotheses strikes us as strong and im . Of 
course, not ev: ne accepts at face value the causal 
nature of the relationship between the participation 
of lawyers and interest groups and the Court's deci- 
sion on pl review. Critics have accused litigators 
and creanived’ interests of choosing the “sure win- 
ners” among the various available cases in order to 
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build up an impressive record of victories. For exam- 
ple, an organized interest might scan a case for major 
indicators of “importance” and then file a brief if its 
leadership believed the Court would grant certiorari. 
Similarly, a lawyer who specialized in litigation on 
obscenity na ul tes forward only those cases he or 
she saw as y eligible for review. Lawyers and 
interest groups, the ia gail goes, would simply 
simulate the decisional calculus of the Supreme 
Court, so we could not impute influence to either one. 

We find no support for this view. In the law of 
obscenity, amici curiae responded to quite different 
considerations in comparison to onal obscen- 
ity litigators. From the Warren to the Burger Courts, 
the amici curlae, like the ctitioners, 
exhibited sharp d in the set of criteria to 
which they responded. Importantly, professional ob- 
scenity litigators and amici curiae used criteria to 
choose cases quite different from those of the Su- 
preme Court. Our additional analyses of these data 
strongly suggest the independence of the decision- 
making processes of lawyers, amici curiae, and the 
Supreme Court." 


CONCLUSION 


For our set of terms in the Supreme Court, lawyers 
make a significant difference in the shape of the 
eigen ae in the nig of obscenity. Libertarian petition- 
a professional obscenity litigator 
an Hapati advantage in the stage of case 
on. Organized interests did not appear as often 
as amici in support of petitioners, but when they did, 
their carried considerable weight in the 
decisional calculus of the Supreme Court. Indeed, the 
presence of an amicus curiae raised the probability of 
plenary review even more than did the appearance of 
a professional obscenity lawyer. Under the regime of 
the B Court, the influence of professional ob- 
scenity litigators declined sharply, but organized in- 
terests as amici curiae continued to make an impor- 
tant contribution in the selection of cases on 
obscenity.” 

Our research raises a number of issues for future 
research. Is the role of lawyers and organized inter- 
ests similar to the pattern we observed here in other 
areas of the law? We can envision some areas in 
which repeat lawyers and interests would 
a at less and hold less sway than in the 

w of obscenity. For example, organized interests 
participate less often as amici curiae prior to plenary 
review in the criminal law. We adopted a simple 
measure of professional litigator. The impact of 
fessional litigators might emerge even more clearly if 
scholars create refined measures of this sae wails 
offered an account of the clout of professional o 
ity litigators and organized interests but would like to 
pin down the bases of influence in agenda building 
more precisely. We still know very litte about the 
strategies of organized interests and onal 
litigators in the selection of cases for g appeals 
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even though our data shed some light on these 
calculations. We would do well in the future to focus 
directly on these crucial actors in the formation of the 
Supreme Court's agenda. 

Recent developments in the Supreme Court under- 
score the importance of our results. In the last several 
years, the Court has placed fewer and fewer cases on 
the plenary agenda. Some commentators and practi- 
tioners attribute this decline to the elimination of the 
writ of appeal in most cases and to the decrease in the 
number of intercircuit conflicts as Reagan and Bush 
appointees have come to dominate the intermediate 
appellate courts. Year in and year out, conflicts and 

have occupied a substantial portion of the 
s plenary agenda. Now, as a result of the 
decline of these categories, the Su e Court’s task 
of identifying important cases as become even more 
difficult than in the past (see Greenhouse 1992, 7). 
Without traditional indicators such as the writ of 
appeal or intercircuit conflicts, the Supreme Court in 
composing the plenary agenda may well rely even 
more heavily on experienced lawyers and amici cu- 
riae to differentiate the important from the unimpor- 
tant cases. 


Notes 


We appreciate the comments and criticisms of several 
colleagues, including Lawrence Baum, Charles Smith, and 
Steven Van Winkle of Ohio State University, and John A. 
Clark of the University of Georgia, on various versions of this 
ee ee 


Library in the gathering of the data. More , We 
acknowledge our intellectual debt to John R. Wright of George 
Washington University. 

1. For our account of the tional politics of obecen- 
ity, we rely heavily on 1987 and 1991, now the 
authoritative works on this ect, and on our own research 


in the Records and Briefs of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
2. Of course, organized interests perform an important, 

sometimes crucial, role on the merits (in the Supreme Court 

and elsewhere) as amici, direct 

and the like (see Epstein 1990; Epstein 
3. Our categories do not exhaust the kinds of 

A number of cases involve arcades, newsstands, and the like. 
4. Many of the libertarian concentrate on other 


petitioners 
legal questions, including due process of law, scienter, and 
hearings. 


erations 
tevens noted the change in the mid-1970s: 
“There is no reason to believe that the majority of the Court 
which decided Miller v. California . . . is any less adamant than 
the minority. Accordingty, regardless of how I might vote on 
the merits after full argument, it would be pointless to grant 
certiorari in case after case of this character only to have Miller 
reaffirmed time and time again” (Liles v. Oregon 1976). 

6. Examination of individual cases points to Miller as a 

indicator of a shift in the Burger Court’s . 


general questions 
criminal procedure, regulatory policy, and other varieties of 
offensive speech (see Stone et al. 1986, 1114-45). Accordingty, 


Ve 
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we have discarded some of the better-known cases often 
considered under the rubric of obscenity. For instance, we 
exclude Cohen v. California (1971), Erzmoznick vw. Jacksonville 
(1971), Sched v. Borough of Mount Ephraim (1981), and Young v. 
American Mini Theatres (1976). 

9. This is, we admit, a famty liberal definition. Remember, 
however, that we are employing cross-sectional data and 
have no way of knowing a whether a single appearance 
by a lawyer is his or her sole appearance or tative of 
a pattern of We can make assum 
about some attorneys (e.g., e e of 
the number of a he might make across a given time 

We do not suspect that a second case heaps additional 

on a lawyer and advantages him over counsel with 
only one case. Rather, we are simply assuming, absent other 
indicators of differences between counsel, that a lawyer with 
multiple cases is different along some qualitative 
dimension from a lawyer with only a single case. For more on 
this point, see McGuire 1993. 

10. We established this ordering based on our of 
the cases and commentary and our sense of the severity 
threat to expression each Then we tested our notlons 

ee a 
these conditions. The size of the coefficients associated with 
the dummies confirms our 

11. The reader might note that our data extend into the 
early tenure of the Rehnquist Court. This involves only a 
handful of cases and changes none of the results. 

12 We have considered a wide range of other independent 
variables. None of those excluded in our final model 
significant in preliminary analyses. DEEE ia , while Hagle 
(1991) demonstrates the important effect of region on out- 
comes on the merits in cases on , we found no 
evidence of regional influences in our data. Our probit anal- 
yses ylelded no evidence of any influence, one way or the 
other, of “fact patterns” or other arguments in the 
decision on plenary review in either Burger or Warren 
Courts 


13. Epstein and O'Connor (1988) establish that state gov- 
ernments with expertise in Htigating before the Court tend to 
enjoy more favorable treatment from the justices (see also 


George and Epstein 1992). Therefore we thought it important 


effects of t states during the Warren Court thetr 
effects under the Burger Court; thus although there are good 
theoretical reasons for estimating such an equation, we can- 
not do so. We were, however, able to test for the influence of 
these two different types of state governmental petitioners in 
general and found no evidence that repeat players were any 
more advantaged in case selection than were one-shotters. 
14. In particular, we ran a two-stage probit analysis in 
which we created an instrument in the first stage for profes- 
sional obscenity litigators. There is no evidence of stmultane- 


Court’s agenda building. The process of case selection is not 
isolated by issue area; for review in the law of 
obecenity compete not only with one another but with plead- 
ings from myriad other issues, as well. 
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THE RELATIVE-GAINS PROBLEM FOR INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 


frequently impedes international cooperation. Recent articles in this Review by Duncan 


Me realism claims that the fear that others will enjoy relatively greater benefits 


Snidal and Robert Powell modeled conditions under which the impact of relative gains 
varied. Joseph Grieco criticizes Snidal’s model as based on assumptions that allow him to avoid, rather 
than confront, the realist arguments. He also argues that Powell’s model, while constructive, ignores 
important additional sources of sensitivity to relative gains. In response, Powell discusses the value 
of alternattve assumptions about preferences and constraints in international relations. Snidal defends 


his analysis and presents an additional 


proof to support the independence of his central result—the 


diminishing impact of relative gains with increasing numbers of states—from assumptions of concern 
to Grieco. Both responders emphasize their work as contributing to a contextually rich theory of 
international politics that builds on elements of both realism and neo-liberalism. 


COMMENT 


Two contemporary approaches to international re- 
latlions—modern realism and neoliberal institutional- 
ism—compete in to understand how the 
anarchical context of the international system inhibits 
joint action among states that otherwise share com- 
mon interests and how states sometimes overcome 
those inhibitions and achieve cooperation.’ Neoliber- 
als argue that in the context of international anarchy, 
states that face mixed interests often fail to cooperate 
because they are tempted to cheat and fear being 
cheated. They argue further that this problem of 
cheating can be resolved if states create international 
institutions that help them to work with one another 
on the basis of tit-for-tat strategies of conditional 

Hon. 

Scholars in the realist tradition have long recog- 
nized that cooperation is an important feature of 
world politics. They have, for example, studied the 
security dilemma and its effects on cooperation (Jervis 
1978; Van Evera 1985); hegemonic leadership and 
economic cooperation (Gilpin 1971, 1975, 1987; Kras- 
ner 1976, 1985, 1991); linkages between military alli- 
ances and economic cooperation (Gowa 1989); the 
implications of systemic change for cooperation in 
post-Cold War Europe (Mearsheimer 1990); and 
power balancing and military alliances (Aron 1973, 
118-19; Morgenthau 1948, 138-39; Snyder 1990; Walt 
1987, 1988; Waltz 1979, 125-27). While emphasizing 
that international cooperation is possible, realists 
have argued that it is harder to achieve and more 
difficult to maintain than the institutionalist tradition 
suggests. They have suggested that anarchy impedes 

tion not only because it generates cheating 
problems but also because it causes states to worry 
that partners might achieve relatively greater gains 
from collaboration and, thus ened, become 
more domineering friends in the present or possibly 
more formidable foes in the future. Hence, realists 
have argued that states must overcome two barriers 
to cooperation: the problem of enforcement and the 


problem of relative gains. They have also stressed 
that by ignoring the latter, neoliberalism provides an 
incomplete understanding of the problem of cooper- 
ation. 

Two essays focusing on the relative-gains aspect of 
the realism—neo debate have recently a 
peared in the Review. In the first, Duncan Sni 
(1991a) claims to have developed a model that uses 
realist assumptions but discredits realist arguments 
about the relative- problem for cooperation. Yet 
there are at least serious defects with Snidal’s 
analysis: (1) Snidal bases his model on assumptions 
that allow him to avoid rather than confront realist 

ts about relative gains and cooperation; (2) 
many of Snidal’s key ideas spy. echo realist prop- 
ositions; and (3) when Snidal cooperation 
in the real world, he largely abandons his own model 
and relies on realist arguments. 

A more helpful discussion of the relative-gains 
problem for cooperation is provided in the second 
essay, by Robert Powell (1991). He provides a model 
that confirms the basic realist argument that states in 
anarchy may have security-based concerns about the 
distribution of from cooperation. At the same 
time, aspects of Powell’s model lead to expectations 
as to the prevalence of state concerns about relative- 
gains that differ from those suggested by realist 
theory. These divergences in expectations highlight 
important questions for future research. Hence, by 
both confirming and challenging realist arguments, 
Powell’s essay provides the basis for productive dis- 
course in the field of international relations. 


SNIDAL’S “CHALLENGE” TO 
REALIST THEORY 


Duncan Snidal suggests that according to realists, 
“states are seen to seek relative gains and the infer- 
ence is drawn that this inhibits coo tion” (1991a, 
703).? He notes, “I do not address the plausibility of 
relative gains seeking as a description of international 


The Relative Gains Problem 


behavior, | stipulate it as an assumption.” He does 
this in order to refute realist arguments about the 
problem of cooperation: “By accepting the assump- 
tion of relative gains pruners I show that it 
does not have the general inhibiting effect on inter- 
national cooperation widely Farai to it” (ibid.). 
Using what he takes to be the realist assumption 
about state to “seek” relative gains, 
Snidal presents models of two-state and large-n in- 
teractions. He claims that the former provides partial 
su for his version of realist thinking about 
relative gains and cooperation.? On the basis of the 
latter, however, which is obviously more relevant for 
world politics, Snidal argues that relative-gains calcu- 
lations do not inhibit cooperation to the degree that 
realism suggests. Thus, “the relative gains argument 
cannot provide a decisive response to the institution- 
alist claim that decentralized cooperation is possible 
under anarchy”; indeed, “relative gains can save the 
realist ent only in the two-actor world and 
perhaps demonstrate that institutionalists underesti- 
mate the difficulty of cooperation in other very- 
small-n cases. But these are much weaker claims than 
realists have made in uncritically transferring rela- 
tive-gains arguments from the two-actor world to 
international politics more generally” (1991a, 719). 
Snidal seems to present a powerful challenge to 
realist thinking about the question of relative gains 
and international cooperation. Yet upon closer scru- 
tiny, it becomes clear that his arguments fail to 
engage, let alone refute, the realist position. There 
are three major flaws in his analysis. 


Snidal Solves the Relattve-Gains Problem by Assumption. 
Snidal assumes that the gains from cooperation are 
distributed in such a way that there is and can be, by 
definition, no relative-gains problem for either part- 
ner. In addition, he assumes that if cooperation 
somehow generates gaps in gains, these gaps (again 
by definition) are narrowed to the satisfaction of th 
disadvantaged partner. 

Snidal’s large-n model is based on the assumption 
that if any two states cooperate, each will enjo 
“constant returns.” This means, according to Sni 
that the “ from cooperation are pro avail to 
the size of the involved states and ea 
between them” (1991a, 715, emphasis mine). T a 
result, “in terms of relative position (as measured by 
absolute gaps between states), cooperation does not 
lead to relative gains” (ibid., emphasis mine). He 
TAR that for the two referent states in 

large-n model, state i and state k, “Since i and k 
gain equally from cooperation, neither achieves any 
relative gain over the other through joint cooperation” e 
717, ead lente mine). 

emphasizes that this constant-returns as- 
hee is “key” to his model and that it “is most 
important in the general argument” (1991a, 715). 
What happens if we relax this ° ” and “most 
important’ assumption? Snidal provides the answer 
in a note: “Unequal gains diminish the incentives of 
one side to cooperate (and increase the incentives of 


` 
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the other side) for both absolute and relative gains 


reasons” (p. 725, n. 29, emphasis mine). Hence, if we 
assume that states receive eeraa , we find that 
this can create a relative-gains em. The opposite 
clone di eee if states by assumption receive 


payoffs that do not affect their by sup ee na then 
by definition the whole question of ga 

from cooperation is simply irrelevant to I e Given 
its constant-returns assumption, Snidal’s large-n 
model can only yield the “finding” that gaps in 
mutual gains do not affect the propensity of states to 
cooperate. 

Moreover, while the constant-returns assumption 
is a “key” to his model, it is also his Achilles’ heel for 
any engagement with realist theory. The main realist 
statement about the relativ problem, pre- 
sented by Kenneth Waltz (w Snidal himself cites 
as the basis for his understanding of the realist 
perspective on this matter) makes it clear that for 
realists, the emergence of the problem is predicated 
upon the et ots of gains that are unequal and lead 
ae a oe or gel sales among partners. That is, 

ed with the 


possibility of POEET A 
AT states that feel insecure must ask how 


to EE S eae ed to ask 
both of us gain?’ but “Who gain more? 
If an expected gain is to be divided, say, in the ratio 
of two to one, one state may use its 
gain to implement a policy to damage or destroy the 
other” (1979, 105, emphasis mine; cited at Snidal 
1991a, 703). Waltz goes on to argue that “even the 
of large absolute gains for both es does 
not elicit their cooperation so long as each fears how 
the other will use its increased ities” (ibid.). 

Snidal, then, has excluded by definition the exact 
situation that realists posit as triggering the relative- 
gains problem for cooperation, namely, that one 
partner does better than another and enjoys an 
advance in relative position over the latter. Indeed, 
the situation analyzed in his model—one in which 
states receive payoffs in such a way that there is no 

rE a in relative ition—is exactly the one in 

d not expect the relative-gains 

problem to be in operation. Grounded as it is on the 

constant-returns assumption, Snidal’s n model 

ete avoids the realist argument about the relative- 
blem for cooperation. 

Fo avoids the relative-gains problem in a sec- 
ond way. Ae ey aed if they do 
emerge, will be automatically adjusted Snidal ac- 
knowledges that relative-gains m may limit 
“the range of viable cooperative arrangements be- 
cause states will not accept deals that provide dispro- 
portionately greater benefits to others.” However, he 
asserts that this is a “less important” problem be- 
cause “if distribution is the snipe relative gains 
problem, states can alter the the cooperative 
arrangement or offer side payments until the distri- 
bution of gains is sufficiently proportionate” (1991a, 
703).* Thus relative-gains kd might arise, but if 


they do, reforms or side payments by definition re- 
solve them. 
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States do recraft oa and provide side pay- 
ments in order to address relative-sains concerts bf 
disadvantaged states, and international institutions 
can promote cooperation precisely because they often 
help facilitate these compensatory arrangements (see 
Grieco 1990, 222-26, 230-31, 233-34). The problem 
with Snidal’s treatment of this important matter is 
that he fails to offer any basis for the assertion either 
that these potential solutions to relative-gains prob- 
lems are typically undertaken or, if they are, that they 
are able to ameliorate such problems reliably. In fact, 
the available scholarship suggests that declive re- 
forms and side payments are sometimes provided but 
sometimes are not, and when satisfactory adjust- 
ments are not made, the relative-gains problem can 
hamper or cripple tive aa T (ibid., 
47-48, 220-26, 230-31; Krasner 1991; Mastanduno 
1991; Tucker 1991). 

Moreover, saying that relative-gains problems do 
not inhibit cooperation because states can ameliorate 
them through reforms or side payments is ent 
to saying that cheating problems do not i it coo 
eration because states can resolve them by establish. 
ing verification and sanctioning arrangements. Both 
assertions are of course true in principle. Yet interna- 
tional relations is an important fleld of study in large 
measure because we know that effective solutions to 
cheating and relative-gains problems are sometimes 
available and sometimes are not, and we want to 
know why. For Snidal, relative-gains issues are either 
defined as nonexistent by assumption or are defined 
from the outset as easily settled and therefore unin- 
teresting. In the real world, however, they are fre- 
quently problematic and sometimes vi impor- 
tant. 

In short, Snidal presents us with the following line 
of analysis: by assumption, states receive gains 
from cooperation or readily redress gaps if they arise; 
therefore, states do not suffer losses in relative posi- 
tion if they cooperate; by consequence, states are not 
inhibited cooperating because of concerns about 
EPA D ena arc us, realism is wrong to 
emphasize the tive-gains problem for coopera- 
tion. Yet in the real world, states sometimes do 
believe they might receive or are receiving unequal 
gains oe to an unfavorable change in relative 
position, and such concerns can sometimes impair 
cooperation. Moreover, Snidal’s constant-returns as- 
ee ee 
resolved as a matter of course cause his model to fail 
to engage, let alone challenge, realist.theory. 


Snidal Echoes Realist ts. Realists would not 
consider Snidal’s main point—that the existence of 
third parties reduces relative-gains concerns between 
any two partners—to be controversial. In 7 
among Nations, for example, I suggest that “from a 
realist viewpoint, the coefficient for a state’s sensitiv- 
ity to gaps in payoffs—k—can be expected to vary but 
ways to be greater than zero” (Grieco 1990, 45). The 
sentence emphasizes that states are typically con- 
cerned in some measure if gaps in gains favor part- 
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ners but also that the severity of such concerns may 
vary. I then identify several factors that may affect the 
intensity of k, one involving third parties: “To the 
degree that there is a common enemy posing a clear 
and present a a state may actually welcome 
increases in an ally’s capabilities” (p. 46).° Similarly, 
Robert Jervis, citing Franco-British cooperation to 
counter Nazi Germany, observes that “when a state 
believes that another not only is unlikely to be an 
ad , but has sufficient interests in common 
with it to be an ally, then it will actually welcome an 
increase in the other's power” (1978, 175). Hence, 
Snidal’s model reiterates a realist idea: if two partners 
face a challenger, their bilateral relative-gains con- 
cerns go down, and this makes cooperation between 
them easier. 

Moreover, realist theory has already suggested that 
changes in the number of states to which a state 
compares itself can’ affect the severity of the relative- 
gains LO for cooperation. For example, I have 
argued that neo , believing that cheating is 
easier to t if there are fewer ers, would 
expect that “states with a choice would tend to prefer 
a smaller number of partners” (Grieco 1990, 228). I 
then offer a competing realist hypothesis: “Tf it is 
uncertain about which partners would do relatively 
better, the state will more ers, for 
numbers would enhance the ood that relative 
gains advantaging (what turn out to be) better-posi- 
tioned partners could be offset by more favorable 
sharings arising from interactions with (as matters 
develop) weaker partners” (ibid.) My argument is 
that as the number of states in an agreement in- 
creases, relative concerns between any two 
partners should go down. Snidal’s argument is that 
as the number of states not in an agreement in- 
creases, relative-gains concerns between any two 
partners should go down. We are looking at different 
third parties (I at third ies in an arrangement, he 
at third parties outside it); but we are both saying that 
increases in such third parties can reduce the relative- 
gains concerns of a state in regard to a partner. 
Again, Snidal is not saying much that is new. 

Snidal’s core intuition about third parties and the 
relative-gains problem runs parallel to realist think- - 
ing. Given this area of pe ier it would be useful 
to have a formal model of the effect of third parties on 
the relative-gains calculations of partners. Unfortu- 
nately, Snidal’s large-n model is unable to shed light 
on this subject, for, as I noted, the assumption of 
constant returns means that by definition there is no 
relative-gains problem for cooperation in that model. 
Of course, Snidal and realists may disagree about the 
extent to which relative-gains concerns are likely to 
decrease with increases in third parties. Realists 
would expect partners typically to be somewhat wor- 
ried about gaps in gains regardless of the number of 
parties in or outside an arrangement. Snidal appar- 
ently does not think states have such concerns to a 
si t degree as long as there is even a moderate 
number of third parties—not, that is, until he begins 
to discuss cooperation in the real world. 


The Relative Gains Problem 


Snidal Abandons His Own Model and Relies on Realist 
Arguments. In a discussion of “stylized facts” about 
international tion, Snidal seeks among other 
things to assess the effects of differences in the size of 
states on their propensity to ence relative-gains 
concerns. When he does so, he abandons his own 
arguments and confirms realist arguments that states 
may experience relative-gains concerns even if there 
are third parties. 

First, Snidal acknowledges that small states may 
have concerns about gaps in mau wah as they 
interact with larger states. He says, “Although I did 
not assume it earlier, it is reasonable to believe that 
states are warler of larger states with regard to 
relative . Thus, for any pair of states, the smaller 
state be more concerned with the relative gains 
consequences of their interaction (1.e., w(i) > w(ij) 
[sic] if s(f) < s(j), ceteris paribus)” (1991a, 720). In 
making this observation, Snidal is acknowledging 
that the relative-gains problem, as it is articulated by 
realists, may come into operation even in a large-n 
situation (remember the ceteris paribus clause). In 
doing so, he is abandoning the main argument of his 
essay and confirming realist expectations. 

Second, Snidal acknowledges that large states may 
experience concerns about gaps in gains from coop- 
eration. After he notes that smaller states may have 
relative-gains concerns in regard to a larger er, 
he suggests that the larger state may allow the 
smaller states to achieve disproportionate gains in 
order to ameliorate their relative-gains concerns. The 
smaller states may thereby catch up with and become 
less concerned about the hegemon. However, Snidal 
then says that “declining relative predominance in- 
creases the hegemonic state’s concern for relative 
gains with other states, especially any rising challeng- 
ers. The net result is increasing pressure from the 
largest actor to change the prevailing system to gain a 
greater share of tive benefits.” Hence, ac- 
cording to Snidal, “whereas in the 1950s and 1960s 
Europe, Canada, and the Third World complained of 
U.S. dominance in trade and investment, in the 1970s 
and 1980s it was the United States that worried about 
foreign—especially Japanese—relative advantage.” 
Again, “The United States now actively seeks to alter 
international trading rules in its favor whereas in the 
early postwar period it accepted special ons 
for European and less-developed states” (1991a, 720). 

This discussion by Snidal of U.S. behavior conflicts 
with the core analytical claim he makes in the same 
paper on the basis of his large-n model. The claim is 
that as the number of third partles goes up, the 
relative-gains concerns of any particular state go 
down. Of course, whether we are talking about the 
1950s or the 1980s, we are talking about very-large-n 
situations. Hence, if the model were right, we would 
see few if vy Redes of the relative-gains problem 
in postwar ry; the fact that we see them fre- 
ehh (Snidal himself cites the example of the 

nited States) casts serious doubt on his model. Also, 
there were more independent states in the 1980s than 
in the 1950s. Yet despite this trend—which according 
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to Snidal’s model should have caused America to be 
ely less sensitive to gaps in gains enjoyed 

its partners—Snidal himself suggests that the 
United States became not less but more sensitive 
about such ore 
.S. relative-gains concerns were affected 


Perha 
during the period not by the total number of 
nations in the international system but by the number 


of t states. Yet there is nothing in Snidal’s 
Seah alone: dana oF his laren msde Gat 


this qualification. Even if it were true 
that the United States focused only on major states 
during the , the number of such states 
also increased during that period (especially in the 
international economy, the domain to w Snidal 
refers in his essay), again suggesting that the United 
States should have become sensitive to gaps in 
gains, not more sensitive. Regardless, then, whether 
one refers to the total number of states in the 1950s 
and the 1980s ( were both large-n periods), to the 
change in the number (there was a big increase), 
or to the change in the number of major actors (that 
also went up), the “stylized fact’ that the United 
States became more sensitive in the 1980s compared 
to the 1950s about gaps in mutual gains contradicts 
the core claim that Snidal makes on the basis of his 
model. 


would su 


In addition, Snidal argues that America’s ers 
grew in power during the ar period not use 
they cheated the United States but use they were 


faithful to agreements in which all enjoyed absolute 
benefits but in which the partners, with U.S. consent, 
achieved portionate gains. Yet, as noted ear- 
Her, un gains from cooperation are explici 
excluded in the presentation of his large-n mod 
Here Snidal also suggests that a partner can become 
increasingly concerned about such gaps; yet again, 
this possibility was assumed away in the main section 
of his paper. And what Snidal recognizes at the end 
of his essay to be an important feature of the contem- 
porary world scene (i.e., an America, increasingly 
worried about gaps in gains from cooperation and 
acting to e its share of those gains) is exactly 
what at aten (703) he had characterized as 
“the less important” of ways that relative-gains is- 
sues might impede international cooperation. 
Snidal’s willingness to abandon his own large-n 
model as soon as he tries to discuss real-world events 
underscores the limitations of that model as a basis 
for analysis of international affairs. 

Third, and finally, Snidal’s discussion of the rela- 
tionship between state size and the degree of state 
sensitivity to gaps in gains—measured by what 
Snidal calls “relative gains weights’’—refutes the 
claims he makes against realism and, again, supports 
realist arguments. In a note to the statement just cited 
regarding declining hegemons and their increasing 
sensitivity to gaps in mutual , Snidal says that 
“the relation between size relative gains weights 
may be more complicated than the monotonic rela- 
tion used here. A plausible curvilinear specification is 
that relative gains concerns peak when states are 
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rou, 
far 
n. 33). 
There are at least three points to be made about this 
ge. -First, here again, Snidal is compelled to 
acknowledge that gains from mutual cooperation can 
be unequal and that states may be sensitive to such 
gaps (hence the sensitivity weights). Second, Snidal’s 
discussion of “relative gains weights” in regard to 
differences in mutual gains from cooperation hae Ge 
that we ought to build them into our mod 
nidal tala de coe hie larga model and instead 
avoids what he acknowledges is an important matter 
T E ee 
coo tion. Finally, the factor that Snidal stresses in 
his n model—the number of affected third 
ti ps out of sight and seems to have Ao elec 
on these weights. 

In sum, Snidal’s large-n model is based on assump- 
tions that solve the problem of relative gains by 
definition and allow him to avoid rather than con- 
front realist arguments about the relative-gains prob- 
lem. On the most important issues, Snidal simply 
echoes realist propositions. Finally, when he at- 
tempts even a cursory discussion of real-world coop- 
eration, he is driven away from his major claims and 
back toward the realist tion. Hobbled by these 
and other failings, Snidal's analysis hardly challenges 
realist theory. Indeed, because his analysis solves the 
relative-gains problem by assumption, it is difficult to 
see how it advances analysis of this problem for 
international cooperation. Yet when we turn to the 
essay by Robert Powell, we find that there are good 
reasons to remain optimistic about the prospects for 
progress in our understanding of this most important 
question. 


y equal and drop off when one state is either 
ind, or far ahead of, the other” (1991a, 725, 


POWELL’S MODEL AND PROGRESS IN 
INTERNATIONAL THEORY 


Robert Powell presents in his 1991 essay a formal 
model showing that in the context of international 
anarchy, gaps in otherwise mutually positive gains 
from joint action will detract from a state’s utility (and 
perhaps cause it to choose not to cooperate) if it fears 
that the advantaged partner might employ the in- 
crease in expabltes produced by the gap in gains in 
such a way as to be a greater military threat. This 
general finding supports the basic realist argument 
about the relative-gains problem for cooperation. 
However, there are differences between Powell’s 
specification of, and realist arguments about, the 
range of causes of state concerns about relative gains. 
This is an important matter, for the range of sources 
of state concerns about gaps in gains is y to be a 
key determinant of the incidence of the relative-gains 
problem for cooperation. 

As noted, states in Powell’s model are concerned 
about relative gains if they fear that they might fight 
a war with their partners. Powell emphasizes that to 


formulate a model of realism’s understanding of state 
concerns about relative gains from cooperation, it is 
vitally important to include this “specter of war” as a 
possible ia developmen and in this regard he criticizes 
the use by neoliberal institutionalists of repeated 
games because the latter to date do not depict the 
possibility that force may be used by the actors in 
such games (1991, 1309-11). He stresses that he has 
sought to remedy this problem: “I develop a very 
simple and highly stylized formalization of the prob- 
lem of absolute and relative gains. States will now 
have the explicit option of using force if that seems to 
them to be in their best interest. More importantly, 
the model has been explicitly designed so that rela- 


T affect a 
state’s ability to use force su to er its 
interests” p. 1311). Having included the ty 
of force in model, Powell determines that “if the 


aa E e E ae DEE the cost of E is 
sufficiently low, Sae collapses in the 

This is in with the expectations of structural 
realism.” On the other hand, “if the use of force is no 
longer at issue, cooperation. again becomes feasible. 
This is more in accord with neoliberal institutional- 
ism” (ibid.; see also p. 1314). 

Realists would agree with Powell that states fearing 
that a partner might use force against them will be 
concerned about gaps in mutual gains advantaging 
that partner. Yet ts would argue that there are at 
least two additional sources of state concerns about 
relative gains: uncertainties about one’s partners and 
the efficacy of force, and fears about the nonmilitary 
consequences of gaps in gains. They would also 
argue that this wider range of sources of state con- 
cerns about gaps in gains causes the relative-gains 
problem to come into operation more ently than 
might be expected on the basis of Poweli’s model. 

Realists would argue that uncertainty about one’s 
partners may induce relativ concerns in states; 
indeed, I have suggested that “realists find that 
defensive state positionalism and the relative gains 
problem for cooperation essentially reflect the persis- 
tence of uncertainty in international relations” 
(Grieco 1990, 45). Realists emphasize that in the 
context of international anarchy, states cannot be 
certain how states that are friendly in the present will 
choose to act in the future. As Robert Jervis suggests, 
“Minds can be changed, new leaders can come to 
power, values can shift, new o ties and dan- 
gers can arise” (1978, 168). uncertainty about 
one’s partners, according to realists, is a vitally im- 
portant cause of state concerns about relative gains. 
Waltz, as noted, says that states worry that an advan- 
taged partner may become a threat in the future. He 
goes on to emphasize that “the impediments to 
collaboration may not He in the character and the 
immediate intention of either Instead, the 
condition of insecurity—at the least, the uncertainty of 
each about the other's future intentions and actions— 
works against their cooperation” (1979, 105; empha- 
sis mine). Hence, even if a state believes that a 


partner will not use gaps in mutual gains against it in 
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the foreseeable future, it may still be wary about such 
gaps, because it cannot be certain that new leaders or 
a new regime might not yield a partner more willing 
and motivated to so employ gaps in a manner harm- 
ful to it. 

In addition, states may experience uncertainties 
about the efficacy of force. In Powell’s model, the 
“technology of warfare” determines the “cost of 
fighting,” and the latter drives the possibility that 
force might be used between two partners and there- 
fore drives their concerns about relative gains (1991, 
1312, 1314). If the “cost of fighting” goes up, the 
efficacy of force goes down; therefore, state concerns 
about relative gains also go down. Powell makes no 
explicit assumption about the capacity of states to 
assess at a piven point in time either the “technology 
of warfare” or the resulting “cost of fighting.” How- 
ever, it would seem to be a fair inference that within 
the framework of his model, states would have to 
have a capacity to make such assessments; for only if 
they did so could they estimate whether force is or is 
not “at issue” and thereby judge whether they 
ae care about relative . Yet realists would 

t that states may not know at a particular time 
ift e costs of war are such that using force is or is not 
irrational; that if they believe that war is irrational, 
they cannot be sure that their partners share this 
cost-benefit analysis of the efficacy of force; that even 
if they believe that they and their partners all hold a 
negative assessment of the efficacy of force in the 
present, they cannot be certain that the “objectively” 
true cost-benefit ratio will remain biased against 
use of force in the future; and, finally, that if states 
believe that force will remain irrational in the future, 
they cannot be sure that their partners will continue 
to share the same view about this matter at that 
future time. Moreover, realists would argue that in 
light of the possible consequences of making the 
wrong assessment about the future of force 
(at the extreme, the price of being wrong might be 
enslavement or even extinction), states are likely to 
approach these matters as extremely risk-averse ac- 
tors. This combination of high uncertainty about the 
efficacy of force and low tolerance for risk about that 
subject is likely to cause states to worry about gaps in 
gains advantaging partners to some degree even if 
they believe that at present the use of force between 
them is not at issue. 

Hence, from a realist t, two kinds of 
uncertainty make it difficult for states to determine 
whether force is or is not “at issue” with respect to 
particular partners: the future technology and costs of 
war and the future interests and goals of those 
partners. As a result, while accepting Powell’s view 
that state concerns about gaps in gains are rooted in 
thei ient in saiva ond security, reale would”. Me 

states, as a result of the uncertainties inherent 
in world politics, to have such concerns more fre- 
quently and with a wider range of partners than 
might be expected on the basis of his model. 

In addition, realists would argue that international 
anarchy leads states to be concerned about gaps in 
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gains from cooperation not just because they seek 
security and survival but also because they value 
their autonomy and independence. In a hierarchic 
domain (e.g., stable domestic societies), actors are 
relieved of the need for complete self-sufficiency, and 
can therefore and become functi y dif- 
ferentiated. In contrast, anarchical environments are 
self-help arenas. Consequently, agents must seek to 
retain some minimum capacity to protect their inter- 
ests. This need for self-help p sufficiency leads states to 
value autonomy and independence: “In an anarchic 
realm, the units are functionally similar and tend to 
remain so. Like units work to maintain a measure of 
wr dence and may even strive for autarchy” 
tz 1979, 104). 

OTHE concern for independence, Waltz argues, 
causes states to be wary about cooperation because 
they may become dependent on their partners (1979, 
106-7). My view is that states may also fear that 
suffering gaps in gains today might result in an 
erosion of their independence and autonomy tomor- 
row. An advantaged partner, states may worry, 
could use its increased nonmilitary influence to force 
them to accept progressively less favorable terms in 
the arrangement in which the gap originated and in 
E ee R 
cumulative process of converting gaps in gains in one 

iod into pro ely better deals in later peri 

t in which all would still gain in absolute terms), 
the advantaged partner might in time also become 
powerful enough to restrict (again through the appli- 
cation of nonmilitary forms of influence) the capacity 
of the disadvantaged partners for independent choice 
and action in the domain in which tion is 
occurring and other domains to which that domain is 
related. 

Michael Mastanduno (1991) has demonstrated that 
a concern about cumulative shifts in national capabil- 
ities arising from unequal cooperative gains was a 
factor in U.S. policy on collaboration with Japan on 
the FX jet fighter and commercial space satellites. (He 
finds that elements of the U.S. ernment had 
similar concerns regarding high-definition television 
but that these concerns did not affect U.S. policy.) 
Mastanduno shows that the U.S. government sought 
in the case of the FX, and to some extent in the case 
of commercial space satellites, to redress distributions 
of gains that it viewed as disproportionately favoring 
Japan. He emphasizes that “the immediate concern 
was not mili , but economic well-being. 
Some U.S. officials feared that certain patterns of 
economic interaction with Japan, even though mutu- 
ally beneficial in absolute terms, would bring rela- 
tively greater economic benefits to Japan and over time 
work to the detriment of America’s Pi position in 

development and application of advanced 
T e ha original). Similarly, I suggest in 
among Nations that the Euro Commu- 
nity was concerned during the 1980s that the United 
states would gain the most from an aggressive im- 
plementation of the Tokyo Round codes on govern- 
ment procurement and technical standards, that the 
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European Community viewed these two issue areas 
as having a major impact on their capacity to retain an 
advanced and independent technology base, and that 
this concern about strategically important relative 
gains led it to limit its commitment to the two codes 
(Grieco 1990, 182-209). Thus, while Powell’s model 
would lead us to expect states to be attuned primarily 
to the risks that gaps in gains might entail for their 
military security, realist theory would lead us to 
expect states to focus on these risks and the risks that 
such gaps may pose for their relative bargaining 
power and long-term independence. 

In sum, Powell’s model supports the realist view 
that there is a strong link between international 
anarchy, military security, and the rela 
problem for cooperation. However, aspects of his 
model diverge from realist views about the range of 
security-based state concerns about relative gains. In 
addition, Powell and I disagree as to whether states 
may have concerns about relative gains that are 
immediately connected not to their military security 
but, instead, to their relative bargaining and 
independence in world affairs. These divergences 
about the scope and sources of state concerns about 
relative gains lead to different expectations about the 
prevalence of the rela problem for coopera- 
tion. At least in regard to the question of the of 
relative-gains concerns on security akule 
tions, the differences in expectations about the inci- 
dence of the relative-gains problem are due to dissim- 
ilarities in the level of uncertainty that states are 
assumed to experience and the associated amount of 
risk that states are assumed to be willing to accept as 
they evaluate opportunities to cooperate. What re- 
sults, then, from a juxtaposition of Powell’s model 
and the realist perprene is a highlighting of the 
likely importance of risk and uncertainty as factors 
influencing state concerns about gaps in gains and, 
consequently, the incidence and aney of the rela- 
tive-gains problem for cooperation. er analytical 
and empirical investigation of these issues is very 
likely to produce extremely interesting results. Thus, 
Powell’s essay helps identify important research is- 
sues and thereby advances the study of the problem 
of international cooperation while providing addi- 
tional analytical support for the realist position. 


CONCLUSION 


Two conclusions may be derived from this discus- 
sion. First, Powell’s essay shows one possible avenue 
toward in international relations theory. 
Powell shows that states may have rational grounds 
for being concerned about the division of otherwise 
mutually positive gains from cooperation, and that 
such concerns might impede cooperation. At the 
same time, the assumptions in his model concerning 
state risk and uncertainty differ from realist views, 
but this encounter of ideas highlights the likely 
importance of these factors in affecting the incidence 
and severity of the relative-gains problem for coop- 


eration. Powell’s engagement with realism is there- 
fore helpful in two respects: it helps show that the 
realist approach is on the right track, and it helps 
point to important lines of future research on the 
problem of international cooperation. 

Second, we can draw an important lesson from the 
problems that afflict Snidal’s engagement with realist 
theory. If we want to argue that a theory in interna- 
tional relations or any other field is defective because 
its assumptions can be employed in such a way as to 
yield results contrary to those currently offered by the 
theory, then it is important that we use the assump- 
tions that are actually contained in the theory under 
examination. Of course, if we want to criticize a 
theory by arguing that the assumptions contained in 
another approach are more powerful, then we should 
feel free to use whatever that alternative set of as- 
sumptions might be. However, we are unlikely to 
advance the cause of meaningful scholarly discourse 
if we assert that we are going to use the assumptions 
of a theory in order to criticize it, while actually 
relying heavily—indeed, crucially—on assumptions 
that are the ite of those ed in 
that theory. At this will result in confusion; at 
worst it will delay the development of truly effective 
critiques and hamper the development of superior 
theory. 

JOSEPH GRECO 


Duke University 


RESPONSE 


In his discussion of my essay, Grieco raises one 
major concern. He believes that my specification of 
“the range of causes of state concerns about relative 
gains” (Powell 1991, 2) is too narrow. Whereas my 
analysis emphasizes the importance of the potential 
use of force as the source of this concern in structural 
realism, Grieco says: “Realists would argue that there 
are at least two additional sources of state concerns 
about relative gains: uncertainties about one’s part- 
ners and the efficacy of force and fears about the 
nonmilitary consequences of gaps in gains. They 
would argue that this wider range of sources of state 
concerns about gaps in gains causes the relative-gains 
problem to come into operation more frequently than 
might be expected on the basis of Powell’s model” (p. 
733). I want to respond to this concern in three ways: 
(1) by reiterating what the primary goal of my article 
was, ey addressing Grieco’s concern more di- 
rectly, (3) by discussing a broader and more 
important issue that this controversy may tend to 
obscure. 

The primary goal I sought to achieve in my article 
was very simple. My rea gof the growing debate 
in the international relations literature over the prob- 
lem of absolute and relative was that the 
assumptions that one made about a state’s prefer- 
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ences were becoming something of a litmus test for 
distinguishing between neoliberal or structural realist 
analyses. In particular, “neoliberals assume that 
states have only one goal in mixed-interest interac- 
tions: to achieve the greatest le individual 
gain” (Grieco 1988a, 496). States “do not gain or lose 
utility simply because of the gains or loses of others’ 
(Keohane 1984, 27). In contrast, “realism expects a 
state’s utility function to in rate two distinct 
terms. It needs to include the state's individual payoff, 
. . - reflecting the realist view that states are moti- 
a by absolute gains. Yet it must also include a 
Se E both ae ae individual payoff 
e partner’s pa . in’such a way that 
gaps Evening the state nt to its utility while, more 
importantly, gaps favoring the partner detract from 
it” (Grieco 1988a, 500; emphasis original). 

This litmus test seemed to me to do two things. 
First, it focused attention on states’ preferences rather 
than on a more careful specification of the constraints 
that face the states and thereby define the strategic 
environment in which th aang For the reasons I 
shall outline, I believe t this emphasis is mis- 
guided. Second—and more importantly for the logic 
underlying my article—the litmus test seemed to 
asserting that one could not construct a model that 
simultaneously satisfied two conditions: (1) that, the 
model's implications regarding the feasibility of inter- 
national cooperation would be in keeping with struc- 
tural realism and (2) that the states would be assumed 
only to be trying to maximize their absolute gains. 
The goal of my article was to present a counterexam- 
ple to this claim by constructing a model that satisfied 
these two conditions. I h that such a counterex- 
ample would show that whatever implicit and unar- 
ticulated assumptions distinguish the neoliberal insti- 
tutional and structural realist co tions of 
the international system, the distinction between 
these different conceptualizations does not turn on 
whether one assumes states to be maximizing their 
absolute gains. Clarifying this distinction and assess- 
ing its empirical import seem to me to be open 
questions in international relations theory. 

Two criteria guided the design of the counterexam- 
ple. First, I wanted to anchor it as closely as possible 
to the existing formal discussions of the problem of 
absolute and relative gains. That consideration meant 
using the repeated prisoner’s dilemma as a point of 
departure. Second, simpler counterexamples are gen- 
erally better than more complicated ones, because it 
is often easier to see in the former than in the latter 
where the assertion goes awry. To this end, I also 
tried to construct the simplest possible counterexam- 

le. 

i Turning more directly to Grieco’s concerns, in my 
view he is correct to say that my model (or at least the 
substantive interpretation of it that I emphasize in my 
article) excludes some of the sources of states’ con- 
cerns about relative gains that realists discuss, in 
particular, the nonmilitary consequences of relative 
gains. I have two comments to make in response. 

First, my goal was not to try to develop a model 


that encompassed all of.the sources of concern iden- 
tified in structural realism. It was, rather, to show in 
the simplest possible formal setting that one could 
construct a model whose implications were generally 
ir TOE T arse E Nara 
states were maximizing their absolute gains. I 

from Grieco’s comment that my model ° ia the 
basic realist argument that states in anarchy may 
have security-based concerns about the distribution 
of gains from cooperation” (p. 729) that he believes 
that the im lications of my model are generally in 

structural realism. However, the argu- 

ment herent i in the analysis of my model is funda- 
mentally inconsistent with Grieco's formulation of 
“the basic realist argument”: the states in my model 
are solely maximizing their absolute and such a 
utility function is incompatible with the realist expec- 
tation or assumption that a state's utility function 
must “incorporate two distinct terms,” one of which 
reflects the state’s concern for relative gains (Grieco 
1988a, 500; emphasis original). My model is not 
intended as a counterexample of realism’s conclu- 
sions. (Indeed, the model was deliberately designed 
to support those conclusions.) Rather, it is intended 
as a counterexample to the assertion that one needs 
to assume that a state's utility is at least partly a 
function of relative gains in order to sustain the 
conclusions generally associated with structural real- 
ism. 


Second, Grieco suggests that my model excludes 
the “nonmilitary consequences of gaps in gains” (p. 
733). The formalism of a model may often be given 
many different substantive interpretations. The re- 
peated prisoner’s dilemma, for example, may be 
interpreted as a model of arms races as well as of 
international banking (Oye 1986). My essay devel- 
oped a particular substantive interpretation that un- 
derscored the importance of the potential use of 
force. I stressed this because I was trying to establish 
that the conclusions that could be inferred from the 
model were generally in keeping with structural 
realism, which has often focused on the threat of 
force in the international system. Stressing this inter- 
pretation was an important step in establishing the 
model as a counterexample. But as I said in the 
article: 


By emphasizing that structural realism implicitly as- 
sumes that the nature of military conflict means that the 
potential use of force creates a set of constraints in which 
states can exploit their relative gains, the preceding 
discussion may have obscured a more general point. The 
general problem confronting a state in this system is one 
of constrained optimization in which the units are g 
to maximize their absolute level of economic 

subject to a set of constraints in which a unit's current 
relative gain may be translated into a future absolute gain 
for that unit and a future absolute loss for the other units. 
If this more general description also applies to other 
systems, then the present analysis may also help to 
i explain why codperstion mày be diieu t adine in 
those systems even the units in those systems are 
attempting to maximize their absolute gains and the 
possible use of military force is not a relevant part of the 
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problem. If, for example, long-run profit maximization 
within an oligopolistic market structure depends on 
relative gains in terms of, say, market share, then this 
analysis would suggest that it may be very difficult to 
achieve international cooperation and collaboration even 
if national security concerns are not at issue. 

the problem by states in the international system in 


the more abstract terms of the problem 
parallels betwee nay cage ye the 
parallels between this prob ere the 


possible use of force is not the source of the concern for 
relative gains. (Powell 1991, 1315-16) 


In other words, the basic point of the counterexample 
seems likely to Appi Di many substantive contexts 
where the use o tary force is not at issue. The 
point is that the problem of joint or cooperative action 
among states or firms or other kinds of actors may be 
studied in many different substantive settings (in- 
cluding those y associated with structural 
realism) by embedding the assumption of absolute- 
Pe E A O T ae 

y the constraints facing the actors. If those con- 
straints create the kind of optimization problem I 
described, then we might expect the actors to exhibit 
a concern for relative gain regardless of their substan- 
tive setting. 

Although this basic point seems quite general, the 
model I developed (Powell 1991) is too simple and too 
contrived to do much more than serve as a counterex- 
ample. As noted, the model was in some sense 
designed backward. I began with the conclusions I 
wanted to support (Le., those of structural realism) 
and worked backward to try to support them with the 
assumption of absolute-gains maximization. Such is 
the logic of counterexamples. 

But the counterexample does serve another pur- 

. It clears the ground for richer, less contrived 
models that embed the assumption of absolu 
maximization in a more d specification of the 
constraints facing the states. My effort to formalize 
the classic guns-versus-butter lem is an attempt 
to develop a richer model (Powell 1993). Although 
this model is richer than my counterexample, it also 
leaves much out, including the two additional 
sources of a state’s concern for relative gains that 
Grieco mentions. To the best of my knowledge, none 
of the existing formal work in international relations 
theory, including the prisoner’s dilemma that Grieco 
and others have used to analyze the problem of 
relative gains, does a good job of modeling these 
sources. Their formalization remains a challenge for 
future work. 

Finally, I want to discuss a broader issue that is 
implicit in this con and, more generally, in 
the debate about relative gains in the internatio 
relations literature. As I have discussed in more detail 
elsewhere (Powell 1993), much of the most influential 
work in contemporary international relations theory 
draws more or less explicit analogies between the 
international system and oligopolistic markets (e.g., 
Gilpin 1981; Keohane 1984; Waltz 1979). But with few 
exceptions, international relations theory lacks coun- 
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terparts to the formal models that exist in economics. 
Providing those counterparts is an important out- 
standing problem in international relations theory. 

But the development of formal, game-theoretic 

structural models in which states are taken to be 
rational, unitary actors poses a difficult question. We 
must make some assumption about state preferences. 
Should we assume that states solely maximize abso- 
lute gains or that their utility is at least partly a 
function of relative gains? The logic underlying the 
counterexample does not answer this question. The 
counterexample shows that the assumption of abso- 
lute-gains maximization is quite compatible with a 
desire to study issues:(e.g., the effects of the shadow 
of force on international politics) that are generally 
seen as central to structural realism. It may, however, 
still be possible to develop models based on the 
assumption that a state's utility partly depends on 
relative gains. The counterexample does not preclude 
this ty. 
The flavor of the litmus test is that there is an a 
priori answer to the question of what to assume about 
states’ preferences. That is, we can somehow deduce 
which assumption to make from some first princi- 
ples. Accordingly, Grieco “attempts to demonstrate 
that realism is logically superior to neoliberalism” 
(1990, 11; emphasis mine). The counterexample indi- 
cates that such a demonstration cannot be developed, 
at least in the context of the prisoner’s dilemma that 
Grieco (1988a, 1988b, 1990) uses as the foundation of 
his argument, because essentially the same conclu- 
sions can be derived from my model as from his 
modification of the prisoner’s dilemma in which 
states’ ces are defined over relative gains. 

I do not believe that there is an a priori answer to 
the question of what to asgume about states’ prefer- 
ences. Once we have assumed states to be rational, 
unitary actors, we are at such a high level of abstrac- 
tion that the question of preferences becomes one of 
usefulness and insightfulness. Which assumption 
about states’ preferences in combination with which 
other assumptions about the strategic environment in 
which the states interact will yield the most useful 
and insightful models? This is an empirical and 
pragmatic question about the potential fruitfulness of 
different ways to model phenomena. It is a question 
that can be addressed only after we have more 
models. Based on the usefulness of the assumption of 
profit maximization in economics and some first 
efforts in international relations theory (e.g., Brito 
and Intriligator 1985; Kim and Morrow 1990; Powell 
1993), my intuition is that assuming states to be 

i absolute gains and investing our energies 
in more careful specifications of the constraints that 
define the states’ strategic environment will prove the 
more fruitful and insightful course. But this is only an 
intuition. 


ROBERT POWELL 
University of California, Berkeley 
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Joseph Grieco incorrectly believes that the argument 
in my paper (Snidal 1991a) Sa eae apace 
span A such as constant returns to scale 

or symmetry. In fact, the central that 
mai him is driven solely by the fact that ae 
numbers of actors (n) change the 
created by relative-gains seeking. Lalas secre abr it 
shoul ae Prey pa ee 
my model replicates his the inhib- 
iting effects of relative gains aan small numbers of 
actors even as it shows how these effects diminish as 
n increases. Since only the number of actors—not 
auxilary assumptions—change between the two 
cases, it is clear that the result is not driven by these 
assumptions but by the impact of n. So that there can 
be no doubt on this point, I shall demonstrate for- 
mally that this result is unaffected in a variation of my 
model that allows for unequal payoffs. 

Grieco’s misunderstanding goes beyond the tech- 
nical results and reflects a deeper substantive misun- 
derstanding of the relative-gains problem itself. He 
fails to appreciate that the relative-gains argument 
depends on states’ motivations, not on assumptions 
that states achieve unequal gains. This misunder- 
standing leads him to focus heavily on what is a very 
secondary and nonessential part of my model. Grie- 
co's discussion of related issues such as the relation- 
ship between relative gains and cheating, Robert 
Powell’s (1991) article, and how to think about the 
number of actors in the system, is equally confused. 

Finally, I conclude with a comment on the on- 

rela debate reflects on theorizing in 
international relations more generally. My basic point 
is that, while they have their differences, neoliberal- 
ism and eorla are such closely intertwined 
theories that more is lost than gained by treating 
them as diametrically opposed approaches. Whether 
or not states seek relative , scholars would do 
better to pursue the absolute gains possible by draw- 
ing on both es rather than the relative gains 


of a (Pyrrhic) victory for either perspective. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF 
RELATIVE-GAINS SEEKING 


The key to the relative-gains argument is the claim 
that states pursue relative , regardless of whether 
any state ever achieves relative gains.” Relative-gains 
seeking is important because it changes the structure 
1 incentives among states regardless of the specific 
of Catal 1 of absolute, and therefore relative, pay- 
nidal 1991a, 703-4). In particular, relative-gains 
E A ho snes ot aie Ea 
cooperative agreements in small-n situations, 
whether or not those agreements provide equal ben- 
efits to the parties (see also Powell, 1991, 1313). In 
n situations, however, rela motiva- 
tions do not affect states’ incentives in this way, 
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whether or not agreements provide equal benefits. 
Thus the key impact of relative gains as a motivation 
does not depend strongly on the details of 
cooperative arrangements, although it is strongly 
affected by other factors such as n. 

This distinction between the pursuit and the attain- 
ment of relative gains is a variant of the familiar 
observation that, in social settings, individual moti- 
vations are not necessarily reflected in either individ- 
ual or collective outcomes. A relevant example is the 
perfectly competitive economic market, where entre- 
preneurs are motivated by the pursuit of profits but 
profits are never realized. Yet the absence of profits in 

does not contradict the assumption that 
the pursuit of profits is the fundamental motivation 
of entrepreneurs. Similarly, in the prisoner’s di- 
lemma (which is ent both to the 
entrepreneurial situation and to the relative-gains 
problem), actors seek to maximize their individual 
outcomes even though they fail to do so given the 
structure of their interaction. Finally, in the n-actor 
relative-gains where none cooperate, no 
state achieves relative gains even though rela 
seeking explains the absence of (Snidal 
1991b). The fact that actors cannot their goals 
does not impeach their underlying motivation. 
Therefore it is important to distinguish the pursuit of 
relative gains as a motivation, which is fundamental 
to the. argument, from the presence of relative gains 
as an outcome, which is not fundamental. 

Grieco’s misunderstanding of this distinction 
weakens the relative-gains argument he seeks to 
defend. It leads him to the mistaken conclusion that 
the relative-gains problem can be dissipated by mak- 
ing cooperation more equal through altering the 
agreement or side payments (p. 730-731). He incor- 
rectly thinks that I use this as a trick in my article 
to get my results. As I state and show, however, 
negotiating balanced cooperative agreements can 
eliminate relative gains in particular cooperative ar- 
rangements but cannot eliminate the impact of rela- 
tive-guins seeking. Indeed, sometimes a less equal 
distribution of efits will be more conducive to 
cooperation because of differential concerns for rela- 
tive gains among partictpating states (as I discussed 
in the final section of my article). In other cases, there 
is no way to alter the distribution of cooperative bene- 
fits to overcome the rela Thus the 


relative-gains debate starts from a regardin 
the motivation of states, which aang niee 
with general distributive questions that are equally 
important in standard absolute-gains analysis. 


THE DECREASING IMPACT OF 
RELATIVE-GAINS SEEKING WITH 
INCREASING n 


The Appendix shows in more detail that my central 
result is independent of special assumptions about 
the distribution of payoffs. Starting from any initial 


fas 


ar 
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distribution of absolute and therefore relative pay- 
offs, it examines the calculus facing two states pre- 
sented with an opportunity for cooperation. This 
opportunity can involve any combination of costs and 
benefits of cooperation for them, and these costs and 
benefits can be different for each of them. Thus there 
is no assumption of constant returns, ty, or 


symmetry restricting the le payoffs trom bilat- 
eral cooperation. The peal state i will abide by 


a cooperative agreement with state k provided 
Ctr weh 
[oo a 
bi +T We G 


where ¢;, is state řs discount factor, c; and b, are the 
absolute costs and benefits of cooperation to state i, cy 
and b, are the absolute costs and benefits of cooper- 
ation to state k, r is the weighting of relative-versus- 
absolute-gains concerns, and wy, is the extent to 
which state i focuses its relative-gains concerns on 
state k. Provided the parallel condition also holds for 
state k, cooperative agreements are sustainable be- 
tween them even though both are relative-gains 
seekers to the degree measured by r. 

Equation 1 is identical to the condition that I 
reported in the original article for the sub- 
scripts on the cs and bs (Snidal 1991a, eq. 4). This 
simplification, which is the only impact of the con- 
stant-returns on for the general argument, 
does not affect its interpretation. In a world with seal 
two states that care greatly about relative gains wi 
each other (Le., high r and wg = 1), cooperation will 
be difficult or impossible, since the discount 
factor must approach or exceed unity for one of the 
pe states a De niani of eat Bo UP Me 
would generally expect w, to decrease since relative- 
gains concerns must now be distributed across more 
states. This means that the impact of relative gains is 
sev attenuated with larger n, regardless of the 
level of r. Indeed, as n gets and wg approaches 
zero, cooperation is no more cult than under pure 
absolute-gains seeking (i.e., the relative-gains condi- 
tion in equation 1 reduces to the absolute-gains 
condition ¢ > c/b), as I reported in my article. Grieco 
cannot pretend otherwise by pointing to the use of 
constant returns to scale since that is not a “key” to 
this argument. 

The secondary consequences of variations in cs and 
bs across actors are not surprising, do not change the 
results a and are clearly indicated in the 
notes to my article. As with absolute gains, states 
fortunate enough to face lower costs (c, or higher 
benefits (b,) are more willing to cooperate. In addi- 
tion, under relative , states whose partners face 
higher benefits (b,) or lower costs (c,) will find coop- 
eration less attractive for the obvious reasons. It 
should be noted that a change in one’s own costs and 
benefits is always more consequential for a state than 
an equivalent change in a partner’s costs and bene- 
fits. In brief, adding the extra subscripts to the model 
does not substantially alter the conclusions or pro- 
vide any support for Grieco’s position. 


(1) 
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Finally, while the result that upsets Grieco does not 
depend on it, I believe the constant-returns assump- 
tion provides a useful extension to the relative-gains 
discussion. Since Grieco argues that states are always 
concerned that others will gain more through coo 
eration, it is interesting to ask whether we should 
expect any systematic bias in the distribution of 
gains.” Constant returns produce the perhaps-sur- 
prising implication that cooperative gains will be 
independent of the size of actors. This means that 
variations in relative-gains concerns among states of 
different sizes will be driven not by expectations of 
different absolute gains but by the different relative- 

ins weights that states place on one another, per- 

ps because of their different sizes. I used the latter 
oint to discuss broader implications of relative gains 
ter in the article. It also reinforces the point that 
relative-gains seeking is the more consequential than 
relative-gains outcomes per se. Since Grieco does not 
like my assumption (although he doesn’t justify his 
dissatisfaction), he might want to consider some 
alternatives. For example, if returns to cooperation 
are decreasing, then smaller states will gain more 
from tion than larger states. This may further 
attenuate the impact of relative-gains concerns since 
the states that gain more are the ones that threaten 
other states less. Of course, larger states might then 
hesitate in cooperating with smaller states; but then, 
clusters of the latter would cooperate among them- 
selves and catch up even faster on large states that 


forgo cooperative opportunities. Although we need 
stronger and empirical ge on these 
points, careful in tion of their ences 


would seem more uctive than unsupported (and 
incorrect) allegations that particular assumptions are 
being used to produce particular results. 


FURTHER CONFUSIONS IN 
GRIECO’S DISCUSSION 


Unfortunately, Grieco’s confusion extends beyond 
his misunderstanding of the subtleties of the relative- 
gains argument or his inability to interpret my. model 
properly. First, Grieco emphasizes that relative gains 
is an alternative to cheating as an explanation of the 
failure to cooperate. In fact, the relative-gains argu- 
ment is intertwined with considerations of cheating. 
Relative do their work by increasing the incen- 
tives to cheat while decreasing the ts of coop- 
eration. If there is no consideration of cheating, then 
agreements might sometimes be easier to reach under 
relative-gains considerations that narrow the accept- 


able bargaining range. As I shall discuss, Grieco’s 
ba pag with inguishing his t from 
ones sometimes leads him to such 


important complementarities. - 

Second, I agree with Grieco that Robert Powell 
provides an interesting of the same general 
problem, although Powell does so in a way that is 
very detrimental to Grieco’s own position. In his 
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accompanying comment, Powell describes his argu- 
ment as “fundamentally inconsistent’ with Grieco’s 

. 736). Powell assumes that states are motivated by 

lute gains and his goal is to show that realism 
does not depend on ts like Grieco’s. Thus 
relativ seeking not fundamental in his 
model but strictly derivative of the pursuit of long- 
run absolute under certain constraints (Powell 
1991, 1302-4; Snidal 1991a, 704). Furthermore, Powell 
points out that Grieco’s (1990) empirical analysis of 
nontariff barriers is not relevant to ents about 
states as relative-gains seekers since it is “a context in 
which it is difficult to attribute any concern for 
relative gains to the effects that a relative loss may 
have on the probability for survival” (1991, 1319, n. 
26). 
Powell provides an interesting analysis of when 
security concerns inhibit tion between states 
concerned with maximizing absolute gains over the 
long run. He also raises an im t question as to 
the applicability of iterated game models like mine to 
extreme situations where national survival is at stake 
from one period to the next (l.e., where unilateral 
defection in one period enables a state to defeat the 
other militarily in the next period). This distinction is 
consistent with liberal ts (Lipson, 1984), and 
Powell develops it in a way that is nicely in tive 
of realism and liberalism rather than mutually de- 
structive. Any conclusion that relative gains inhibit 
cooperation is restricted to these extreme situations, 
however, and Powell’s argument does not show 
cooperation infeasible in the less extreme (and more 
typical) circumstances where national survival is not 

y at stake. 

Thus Powell's model is not really about the sort of 
cooperative interactions that Grieco is examining. A 
fundamental assumption in the realist variant of 
Powell’s model is that a one-period unilateral defec- 
tion is sufficient to create a decisive military advan- 
tage between roughly equal states. Although Powell 
presents this as a trade example, it is hard to imagine 
that there has ever been a trade agreement of such 
monumental importance over the relatively short 
time frame required to react to the other’s initial 
defection. Powell tes that his result might 
obtain even where the use of force is not so proximate 
(1991, 1315-16), but this possibility awaits demonstra- 
tion. Moreover, the model involves only two actors 
and so does not address the issue of changing incen- 
tives as n increases. This problem is much more 
complicated because it involves a specification of 
factors (e.g., balancing behavior) that need not be 
addressed in Grieco’s argument. It is nevertheless 

le to see why increasing n might have a similar 
impact in decreasing the noncooperative incentives 
facing states, although the exact circumstances would 
need to be spectfied and examined more carefully. 
For example, if states follow balancing behavior, this 
would offset the ability of one state to gain a decisive 
advantage over another state through unilateral de- 
fection. In addition, states now face the fear not only 
that they are vulnerable to defection by a cooperative 
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er but also that, if they fail to cooperate, they are 
vulnerable to other states that cooperate with each 
other (Snidal 1991b). The calculus is much more 


complicated, but it is im t for states (and schol- 
ars) to work it out ey rales than simply pre- 
sume that tion is the best policy, espe- 


cially since the intuition suggested by my paper is 
that tion becomes more attractive as n in- 
creases. Thus Grieco may like Powell's article (as do I) 
but he should not fool himself that Powell’s analysis 


su his own tion. 
Phid Gries: 


on of the number of states in 
the system is misleading. He is tic in his 
observation that since there are hun of states in 
the postwar system, only my large-n results should 


. After all, his realist tradition has discussed 


the Cold War in terms riba gman 
(i.e., n = 2) because it that blind head-counts 
of states are ess without careful attention to 


their relative significance in the system and to each 
other. Contrary to his clatm that I do not incorporate 
such considerations in st Rg apni the wg coeffi- 
cient is explicitly an index of such factors and is 
central to the analysis (see equation 1 and Snidal 
1991a, 716). I also make clear that asymmetries 
among states have the effect of reducing n in terms of 
understanding the results (pp. 719-721). mange ee 
my model does some subtlety, but it is repal 
with a better understanding of the impact of the 
relative-gains argument. 

Finally, Grieco’s discussion of my final section on 
the implications of relative gains is so distorted that I 
can only ask readers to return to my paper to judge 
for themselves. I offer two points of guidance. First, I 
present these discussions as informal sketches and 
am explicit about how I am using the model as a 
baseline against which to in a historical expe- 
rience that is obviously far er than can be cap- 
tured in any simple model (Grieco’s or mine). Sec- 
ond, I pay special attention to a limitation of my 
model Fain in my specification of the relationship 
between relative-gains weight and “size.” I suggest 
an informal amendment to this specification which 
provides a plausible reconstruction of certain postwar 
trends and actually strengthens the usefulness of the 
relative-gains hypothesis over more vulgar versions 
that pay no attention to such factors. There is no 
doubt that my discussion here is speculative, but it is 
8 tion guided by a very precisely specified 
model that sets useful limitations on the claims that 
can be made. I commend the technique to Grieco. 


LET’S HALT THE PHONY 
REALIST-LIBERAL DEBATE (OR, CAN 
THERE BE MORE TO IR THEORY THAN 
MUTUAL ASSURED DESTRUCTION?) 


Grieco’s fundamental problem is that he is too 
concerned with “winning” the great international 
relations debate by vindicating realism from my al- 
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legedly unfair attack and thereby defeating liberal- 
ism. This is partly understandable in that a strength 
of Grieco’s work has been lining up and contrasting 
the assumptions and conclusions of the two ap- 

ches. There is sometimes significant value in 
drawing such sharp contrasts between theories, thus 
clarifying different arguments and identifying key 
points of contention. But overemphasizing 
ences between the approaches obscures the many 
similarities in their findachental assur ons, includ- 
ing anarchy, states as the actors, and goal-seeking 
behavior. Not surprisingly, such closely related the- 
ories often come to very similar conclusions, includ- 
ing about the p ities for cooperation under 
anarch: 


y- 
Moreover, Grieco has severely biased the terms of 
the debate. Probably the most im t example is 
his argument that realists believe that states both 
absolute and relative gains whereas liberals believe 
that states seek only absolute gains. Under this spec- 
ification, the realist model subsumes the liberal 
model as a case and therefore cannot “lose” 
the debate by construction. This is not an isolated 
example since in Grieco’s comparison of realism and 
liberalism, six of the eight realist assumptions include 
the nding liberal assumptions as a special 
case (1990, 49). Furthermore, Grieco treats disagree- 
ments over the distribution of cooperative gains as 
evidence of relative-gains seeking, even though such 
disputes are equally well explained by tough bargain- 
ing in a purely absolute-gains world. Finally, Grieco 
seems to jud ents as “realist” according to 
whether he likes their conclusions rather than accord- 
ing to their theoretical presuppositions. Since he likes 
Powell's conclusions, he largely endorses Powell’s 
analysis even though Powell diverges substantially 
from Grieco’s line of argument. Powell also assumes 
that states make gains through cooperation, but 
Grieco does not object to the same assumption that 
he finds so troublesome in my model. By contrast, 
because he does not like my central conclusion, 
Grieco rejects my argument even though (unlike 
Powell) I accept his premise that states seek relative 
gains as the fundamental starting point for my anal- 
. And when Grieco likes some of my conclusions, 

e infers that I must have abandoned my own argu- 
ment and smuggled in a realist one in order to reach 


em. 
It is hardly surprising that some of my conclusions 
seem “realist” since my model is explicitly a model of 
the realist relative-gains argument, beginning with a 
specification for relative gains that is ytically 
ivalent to Grieco’s. My analysis is biased in favor 
at realism both in accepting the assumptiort that 
states sees E ee eum Oars 
dilemma specification that I earlier showed to be the 
most favorable assumption for the relative-gains case. 
Moreover, my conclusions are pied Pada of many 
realist positions. I point out that the relative-gai 
argument has significant bite in small-n worlds and 
the last part of my paper teases out plausible 


a 
cations of the relative-gains argument for under- 
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standing important international trends. Of course, I 
also point out that the rela argument has a 
limited domain, produces possible inconsistencies 
with other realist arguments, and is not the master 
weapon with which realists can finally destroy all 
liberal arguments about cooperation. Surely careful 
specification of the contexts in which relative gains 
are (and are not) important strengthens realist theory 
regardless of whether it advances particular conclu- 
sions that Grieco believes are properly “realist.” 
Grieco’s comment is symptomatic of an increas- 
ingly phony and destructive debate in international 
tions between “neoliberals” and “‘neorealists.” 
The two perspectives share much in common and 
reach similar conclusions regarding many matters. 
Even when dealing with contentious issues such as 
relative gains, it is more productive to investigate 
how the different arguments work together than to 
seek to establish either liberalism or realism as a clear 
victor. Both Powell’s and my paper are in this spirit. 
Powell brings liberal and realist arguments together 
in his model and shows that each applies under 
different conditions regarding the technology and 
cost of using force. I show that relativ: seeking 
impedes cooperation in small-n worlds but has a 
decreasing impact as the number of actors increases. 
These are not “victories” for either side but each 
takes us a step toward a contextually richer theory 
that is able to explain international politics better than 
either vulgar realism or vulgar liberalism in isolation. 


APPENDIX 
It is straightforward to show that my result does not 
depend on special assumptions constant returns to 


regarding 
scale, symmetry, or equal costs and benefits of 
across actors. The notation follows my eariler and fuller 
presentation of the argument (Snidal 19912). 
Tt acacia present Toy Uir rida Gmini aa ha 
Pz, Ps,.., Pab P, is the payoff to state į in absolute 
terms. The ith state's relative-gains payoff is 


Py = (1 — 7)Pu + 7 OPa — Pye), 


(A-1) 

yeni 
whee t's © S| epee te Woe hat ee 
relative gains and 0 < w, < 1 indicates the emphasis state 


i places on state J's performance in evaluating its relative- 
gains position. We assume that 2, w, = 1 for the reasons 
discussed in Snidal 1991a. 

Suppose that states i and k face an opportunity to cooperate 
inan interaction where cooperation costs a state c, (c,) 
and a state benefits b, (i) from the other's cooperation in each 
period. Provided b > c for both states, there are absolute gains 
to be made from mutual cooperation. This situation corre- 
sponds to an ongoing prisoner's dilemma. (I show why the 
prisoner's dilemma has pride of place in rela! theo- 
nizing and why my use of it is biased in favor the realist 
relai argument in Snidal 1991a, 704-14.) A coopera- 
Hee eqeilbetans can beaustiinad in an sbectite gika weal 
(Le., r = 0) provided ¢ > Wc for both states, where ¢' is the 
discount factor applied to benefits received t perlods into the 
future. 

WOA Siete lee ne a E S 
are more complicated and must indude comparison of its 
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[epithe ten ene pis oe 
cooperate through time, then 7s relative gains payoff will be 





„bza -)- h-a) 


(A-2) 
The first three terms closely to Snidal 1991a, 
equation 2, and represent (1) the value of the preedsting 
situation shown in equation (A-1) (2) the absolute-gains value 
of cooperation to state i, and (3) the relative gains that state 1 
achieves over third-party states through cooperation with k. 
The fourth term reflects relative gains made by 1 over k 
through the tive arrangement. Note that the 
addition of this term is the biggest change in the model and 
(as I shall show) is not terribly ential. 
Next consider state fs relative gains payoff if tt defects from 
this arrangement, that this will lead to the break- 
down of cooperation between the two states: 


Prt (1—r)b+rb, D wy tr + 4) wy (A-3) 
jk 


All four terms correspond closely to in Snidal 1991a, equation 
3, and represent (1) the value of the preexisting situation 
shown in Equation A-1 (2) the absolute-gains of a free 
ride on the other's cooperation, (3) the relative gains over 
third parties achieved through unilateral defection, and (4) f's 
incentives, vis-à-vis k, to break the a 


The viability of requires that the incentives for 
i to cooperate in tion A-2 exceeds its incentives to defect 
in equation A-3. means that state / prefers cooperation 
provided equation 1 holds 


Gtr wsh 
b +r wG 


A parallel condition holds for state k. Both these expressions 

are identical to Snidal 1991a 4, except for the sub- 

on the c and b terms, and the basic result follows 

any appeal to special assumptions contrary. to Grieco. 

', Wa goes to zero as n increases, and the condition 

for relative-gains cooperation approaches the condition for 

absolu: tion. The text discuases the secondary 
implications of this change in treating the two actors. 


DUNCAN SNIDAL 
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Notes 


Grieco would like to thank Robert Bates, John Aldrich, Ole 
Holsti, Patrick James, Herbert Kitschelt, Emerson Niou, Rob- 
ert Jervis, Stephen Van Evera, and Harrison Wagner for their 
comments on earlier drafts of his note. Snidal thanks Charles 
Glaser for helpful comments. 

1. Modern realists include Kenneth Waltz (1979, 1986), 
Robert Gilpin (1975, 1981, 1987), and Stephen Krasner (1976, 
1978, 1985, 1991). Neoliberal institu include Arthur 
Stein (1983), Charles Lipson (1984), and Robert Keohane and 
Robert Axelrod (Axelrod 1984; Axelrod and Keohane 1985); 
Keohane 1984. 

Serco Goa pei eae meme es ce 

results from states seeking to maximize 
UGH oant adiaitase Yet abate obser tod. ok WA? a OP 
statement of the problem quoted on p. 000. it is a defensively 
concern that might do better—not an 
orlented interest in doing better oneself—that 
drives the relattve-gains problem for cooperation. Snidal 
makes the same error in his essay (Snidal 1991b). 

3. Snidal assumes in the two-country model that “the game 
is symmetric. . . . This means that two states are well 
altuated to benefit or hurt one another and their 
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cooperative arrangement to provide equal absolute gains” 
(1991a, 705). This assumption of equal gains, as discussed in 
the text in regard to the large- model, is the oppostte of that 
specified in realist theory as generating the relative-gains 
problem. Therefore, one cannot, in contrast to Snidal’s claims, 
find support for realism in his two-state model. 

4. Snidal observes that I have argued against a = 
symmetry assumption “because it entails equal payoffs from 
mutual cooperation.” He then says, “I have argued that this 


can be achieved by adjusting the terms of cooperation 
and is not central to the relative gains ’ (1991a, 723, 
8). As I suggest in the text, realists aig aee eed 


Seely R terete er eon a 
be readily achieved’; therefore say see 

cracty the question of unequal gains that ls “central to the 
relative gains argument.” 

5. I then note, “However, as that common threat becomes 
less severe, a state’s tolerance for gaps m allies 
will probably decrease” (Grieco 1990, I stress here the 
idea that states will be more concerned about gaps in gains as 
external threats subside. T pay 


concerns will cause tion to fail, but, that they 
will become y salient. 

6. This point is also discussed by Arthur Stein (1964) and 
Robert Gilpin (1975). 


7. Grieco sometimes argues that states do not seek relative 
gains so much as avoid rela losses (Le., “defensive 
positionality”). The objective function that he proposes and I 
use, however, assumes relative-gains Grieco never 
dearly works out the implications of the seemingly weaker 
positionality assumption and it appears to be a distinction 
without a difference. In any event, my results would apply 
equally in this lese nasty variant of the relative-gains world 

8. Ifr = 1 and w = 1, for example, then either c + b, 2 b, + 
c in which case ¢, 2 1 and state / will not cooperate, or else 
b, + & z c, + b so that ¢ z 1 and state k will not cooperate. 

9. The alternative, of course, is that there is no systematic 
bias in the distribution (Le., no expected relative gains) but 
random fluctuations from perlod to period or issue to issue. 
Grieco frequently makes references to such fluctuations, in 
terms of risk or uncertainty, as inducing relative-gains con- 


explicitly and carefully incorporated into it than has been the 
case to date. 
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PARTY PLATFORMS, MANDATES, AND GOVERNMENT SPENDING 


n their 1990 Review article, lan Budge and Richard Hofferbert analyzed the relationship between 

party platform emphases, control of the White House, and national government spending 

priorities, reporting strong evidence of a “party mandate” connection between them. Gary King 
and Michael Laver successfully replicate the original analysis, critique the interpretation of the causal 
effects, and present a reanalysis showing that platforms have small or nonexistent effects on spending. 
In response, Budge, Hofferbert, and Michael McDonald agree that their language was somewhat 
inconsistent on both interactions and causality but defend their conceptualization of “mandates” as 
involving only an association, not necessarily a causal connection, between party commitments and 
government policy. Hence, while the causes of government policy are of interest, noncausal 
associations are sufficient as evidence of party mandates in American politics. 


n a recent article in this journal, Jan Budge and 

Richard Hofferbert (1990) analyze the relationship 

between U.S. party programs and federal govern- 
ment expenditures. Their purpose is to assess what 
they describe as “the doctrine of the party mandate, 
according to w. Winey le Soe ep ke a 
voters t government ee ee 
which they can choose. The party attracts the 
most votes on this basis then forms the government, 
but it is bound (both morally and by fears of retribu- 
tion at the next election) to carry through the program 
on which it has been elected” (p. 111). 

The authors operationalize party policy in al aback 
lar issue areas using a content analysis of policy 
“emphases” in electoral programs, described 
extensively by Budge, Robertson, and Hearl (1987). 
Their basic intention is to show that government 
spending in particular issue areas is related to party 
policy thus measured. They do this by specifying and 
estimating a series of linear regression models. 

Budge and Hofferbert state their conclusions very 
clearly. They talk of the “remarkable success” of one 
of their models and a “stratospheric” R-squared 
associated with another (1990, 122). This leads them 
to conclude that “party government in the United 
States works largely as mandate theories say it 
should” (p. 130). This is a remarkable claim, espe- 
cially given that decades of research on political 
parties has demonstrated again and again that Amer- 
ican parties are more diffuse, porous, and less pro- 

tic than those in most other countries (see 
Epstein 1986 and the citations therein). Strong evi- 
dence that the mandate theory applies to the United 
States would mean that hun of observers of 
American politics were wrong. It would not be the 
first time, but it would be very surprising. 

In what follows, we do not evaluate the reliability 
or validity of Budge and Hofferbert’s data, the gen- 
eral justification of their models, or the statistical 
techniques used to estimate them. Instead, we make 
three HE arcere First, with a few trivial 
exceptions, we find that Budge and Hofferbert’s 
results can be replicated very easily. This is no minor 
achievement for the authors, inasmuch as it is often 
difficult or impossible to replicate empirical research 


published in the social sciences (see Dewald, 
Thursby, and Anderson 1986). Second, we show that 
the form in which Budge and Hofferbert present their 
analyses makes it impossible to evaluate their 

h esis, because they do not provide enou 
information to calculate the appropriate standard 
errors or test statistics. We t their 

results in an improved format, along with the corre- 
sponding correct standard error. Our tation 
of their results indicates that fewer than half of their 


tests of their cation su their 
hypothesis. Finally, we show that the few strato- 
spheric coefficients that these authors are to a 


large extent a product of their implicit implausible 
assumption that a new party achieves every budget- 
ary desire immediately in its first budget cycle. We 
show that under more plausible and empirically 
verifiable assumptions, only a few of the many anal- 
yses support the auth hypotheses. Moreover, 
even these rare positive results imply relatively mod- 
est causal effects, consistent with prior literature. This 
methodological improvement may also explain the 
anomalous signs associated with the coefficients in 
several of Budge and Hofferbert’s published models. 


METHODOLOGY 


We focus on Budge and Hofferbert’s most favored 
model for each of the 12 policy areas in their study. 
This is “Model 5, the general program model, posit- 
ing dominance by the platform of the pena ass of the 
White House” (1990, 129). Budge and 

specify this for each policy area as follows: 


E(Y) = Bo + BIR + BaD + BpRP + BpDX1—P), (1) 


where Greek letters are parameters to be estimated; 
Y, the percentage of federal government spending in 
a policy area two years ahead (the first time a new 
president can influence the budget); R, the percent- 
age of the Republican platform devoted to a policy 
area matched to the spending area; and D, the same 
percentage for the Democratic party platform. P 
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equals 1 for Republican presidents and 0 for Demo- 


cratic dents.” 
In tables 3-6, Budge and Hofferbert present 
estimates of the of tion 1 in each 


policy area. The theoretical focus of their article is the 
effect of the party platform of the winning presiden- 
tial candidate on the federal budget tures. 
Thus, the key parameters of interest are (8, + B) for 
Republican presidents and (8; + Bpa) for Democratic 
presidents.” One can obtain these point esti- 
mates from their article by addition, but the standard 
errors n for evaluating these point estimates 
cannot be derived from their tables. Indeed, Budge 
and Hofferbert’s article provides no appropriate as- 
sessment of the uncertainty of their most important 
em evidence.‘ 

e also address a serious problem in their analysis 
of these data—their explicit decision to ignore the 
clear secular trends in most of the budget figures they 
analyze. Thus, their figure 1 describes a “hypothe- 
sized relationship between gov: party . . . pol- 
icy emphasis and annual spending” that is essentially 
one of trendless fluctuation in party programs, cor- 
related with lagged spending patterns (1990, 118). 
The authors claim that “this relationship would hold 
whichever way the lines rotated in p though for 
simplicity no kig term upward or downward trend 
in either expenditures or emphases is shown” (p. 
117). In practice, of course, there are some very 

ounced time trends in the real, as to the 

ypothetical, data. Figure 1 shows this for two of the 
major federal budget policy areas, defense and social 
security. The em is that Budge and Hofferbert’s 
statistical model fits neither their hypothetical figure 
(rotated in space or otherwise) nor their data. Their 
decision simply to regresas spending against party 
policy incorrectly assumes that each observation is 
conditionally independent of all others.” That this 
independence assumption is false is easy to verify by 
calculating the Durbin-Watson statistics (or other 
tests of autocorrelation) from their original regres- 
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sions; our reanalyses indicate a textbook case of 
strong autocorrelation. Indeed, regressions with 
trending variables, very high R: values, and 
bad Watson statistics are exactly the situation 
that Granger and Newbold (1974) described when 
they coined the term “spurious re on.” 

In other words, the goal pf their analysis is to study 
what would happen to the federal bu in a policy 
area that received more attention by a party (as 
measured in its platform) while else was 
held constant. The fundamental problem in evaluat- 
ing Budge and Hofferbert’s claim is finding instances 
of party platforms that differ in the amount of atten- 
tion given to a policy area for which “ 
else” is constant. Indeed, because federal budget 
figures trend so strongly, these instances do not exist, 
so that the problem, in these and most other time 
series data, must be solved with statistical controls 
ee ee 

ging only emphases). 
m a substantive perspective, can be inter- 
preted as failure to control for a lanatory 
variable—the history of their dependent variable the 
year prior to the party convention. This variable 
meets the ts for producing omitted- 
variable bias: (1) it is correlated with the included 
variables (party platforms), (2) it influences the de- 
pendent variable, and (3) it is causally prior to the key 
cae data variable. Thus, all the coefficlents esti- 
mated in their paper and replicated in columns 1 and 
3 of our Table 1, are biased. 

Substantively, autocorrelation is equivalent to 
tricking yourself into believing that you have more 
information than you really do. This is the case when 
sierra an year's budget figures account for a large 
part of this year’s. oe this problem causes them 
significantly to underestimate their standard errors. 
To illustrate, if the unit of analysis in their original 
specification is changed to the presidential adminis- 
tration, the regression based on these nine quadren- 
nial observations produces identical coefficients to 
their results but much larger standard errors (since 
there is no variation in platforms within administra- 
tions). (indeed, if their unit of analysis were changed 
to monthly or hourly budget figures, their coefficients 
would also be identical, but the standard errors 
would drop considerably.) They oe worry about 

of this problem, which they the “double 

ed data extender,” but the problem is not with 

how the data are organized. The problem is entirely 

with their ification, which picks up no more 

information from their 36 annual observations than 

do the corresponding 9 observation data 

set. Only a specification with some sort of time series 

process will find additional information in the “ex- 
tended” data set. 

Budge and Hofferbert discuss and then dismiss the 
idea of detrending their variables as a le solu- 
dion td this robat They are ly correct in 
deciding not to detrend, but the lack of any solution 
leaves the problem they reco unresolved. For- 
tunately, it is easy to correct for both nonstationarity 
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and autocorrelation in these data. We do so now by 
adding o ef one extremely plausible assumption to 
their model, namely, es parties may not 
everything they want all at once. 
Padge and Hofferbert’s idea is that ding in parties 
have a preferred level of budget speng ina poy 
area in year t, which we label as Y? is deter- 
mined by (and thus equal to) the right side of equa- 
tion 1. Our additional assumption is that parties may 
only be able to adjust budget aee a fraction a@ 


(0 < æ < 1) of what they want toward their preferred 
level on average in each year: 


EY) = Y:-1 + eO} — Y;-1)- 


This “partial adjustment model” shows that on aver- 
age the actual level of spending in the first year a new 
president can influence the budget is equal to last 
year’s spending plus an adjustment toward the win- 
ning party's spending level. For clarifica- 
tion, this equation can be written as 


EY) = (1 - a@)Y;-1+ aY, 


which shows that expected spending is a weighted 
average of last year’s actual spending and this year’s 
level. The situation where a = 1 is exactly 

Budge and Hofferbert’s on that a winning 
party definitely gets everything it wanted all at once 
e first year. Our alternative assumption that 
winning parties may not get all they want in the first 
year is correct if a is less than 1, an assumption that 
we can test for. Finally, we can rewrite the equation 
once more by substituting for Budge and Hofferbert’s 
definition of what constitutes the preferred level of 


spending 
E(Y;) = Bo + BiR + BAD + BRP 


+ BaD — P) + B Yi- 


where f, = 1 — a (see equation 1) and where the 
asterisks are included to indicate that these coeffi- 
cients may differ from .those in equation 1. Thus, by 
adding only the assumption that newly elected 

ties may not get all that they want in NN Pe 
immediately upon taking office, we derive a model 
that requires adding lagged spending to Budge and 
Hofferbert’s list of explanatory variables. This as- 
sumption is correct if a < 1, which we can evaluate by 
testing whether £, > 0. This model also eliminates 
the omitted-variable bias, most of the problems with 
autocorrelation and nonstationarity, and the “double 
barrelled data extender” problem with defining the 
unit of analysis. 


RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS 


We de revised coefficients and standard errors 
in Table 1. The first two columns of numbers provide 
estimates and standard errors of the effect of 

lican platform emphases when the Republicans win 
the presidency (8, + Bp) and Democratic platform 
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emphases when the Democrats win the presidency 
(Ba + eer ia eae Each of these numbers 

same manner: for every one- 
Senne oon increase in the amount of platform 
content spent on a policy area, the coefficient is an 
estimate of how much the federal budget in this area 
will increase. Budge and Hofferbert sa say clearly that 
under their model, there is “an assumed 
positive relationship between emphases and 
expenditures when a the presidency” 
(1990, 120). They hypo Ligeti more specifically, that 
(B, + En) and (Ba + PB) should be positive. 

As is plainly clear from this table, only 10 of the 24 
coefficients in the first two columns are two-or-more 
standard errors greater than zero. Thus, without an 
modification at all in the data, methods, or aod 
from their original article, we find that Budge and 
Hofferbert’s mandate theory fails in a as A of the 
policy areas they examined. As an examp. how to 
rag i a results, a 10 percentage point increase 

Eat emphasis on education 
ETE ae abot a 3.8% Imerese in the pro or- 
tion of the federal budget devoted to education w. 
the lican wins (plus or minus the standard 
error of .09); the effect for Democratic presidents is 
about three times this figure. 

The right side of Table 1 also presents the results of 
a reanalysis allowing for the possibility that newly 
elected parties do not get all that they wish immedi- 
ately, and the differences between this and their 
uncorrected analysis are quite striking. First, note the 
rightmost column in this table, which presents the 
coefficients on geet a value of the dependent 
variable for our model and hence a test of 
whether our additional assumption is correct. In all 
but possibly one case, the coefficients are clearly 
greater than zero, indicating that indeed, presidents 
do not achieve their level of spending 
immediately. Columns 3 and 4 the coefficients 
that are directly comparable in their ification to 
He oes I id cess WE Ib 
of the 24 coefficients in their original spectfication 
were at least two standard errors greater than zero, 
only 4 of 24 meet this same criterion in our corrected 
analysis. In addition, about 1.2 of these four “signif- 
icant” coefficients would be greater than zero as a 
result of chance alone. In addition, the coefficient for 
Democratic platform defense emphases (one of these 
four) seem extremely counterintuitive. It indicates 
that an increased Democratic emphasis on defense 
raises the proportion of the budget devoted to de- 
fense in Democratic administrations about 15 times 
more than increased Republican platform emphases 
do when the generally more hawkish licans 
take the White House. Moreover, virtually all of the 
estimates from Budge and Hofferbert’s specification 
are reduced substantially in ours, most commonly by 
about half. 

We have shown here that the evidence that Ian 
Budge and Richard Hofferbert present in their article 
usually does not support the mandate theory that 
they favor. Moreover, a respecification of their model 
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TABLE 1 


Effect of Winning Party Platforms on Federal Expenditures 


ORIGINAL SPECIFICATION 


REVISED SPECIFICATION 
COEFFICIENT 


REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC REPUBLICAN DEMOCRATIC ON LAGGED 


(071) 


General government 
performance 


110* 
(.050) 


spending in the grven policy area. The first two columns are 

peesidents and A, + Bpa for Democrats, Colimns 3 and 4 are 
variable. When the coeffiaent on this 

tive assumphon that newly elected parties may not 


denotes a coefficient that xs at least two standard errors greater than zero. 


to account for the possibility that presidents do not 
immediately get all that they want obliterates most of 
the remaining apparent . In short, the strato- 
spheric coefficients and strong relatio reported 
by Budge and Hofferbert are to a large extent meth- 
odological artifacts of a failure to correct for the effect 
of secular trends in the data. Budgets almost alwa 
change incrementally, and any analysis of the i 
tio between political variables and budgetary 
allocations must be sensitive to the substantive and 
methodological effects of this pattern on the results. 
Although this reanalysis is consistent with consid- 
erable prior research about the diffuse nature of 
American political parties, we do not wish to imply 
that there is no connection between party positions 
and federal priorities. Instead, we agree that the 
connection probably does exist: it is just far weaker 


PRESIDENT PRESIDENT BUDGET 


.893* 
(.037) 
.965* 
(022) 
.874* 
(.060) 


variable, which 
all their influence on the budget in the first year. 





and more subtle than could be perceived with these 
data and methods. 


Gary KING 
Harvard University 
l MICHAEL LAVER 


Trinity College, Dublin 


We are grateful for the care brought by Gary King 
and Michael Laver to their critique of our article 
(Budge and Hofferbert 1990). That research has some- 
thing very important to say about party democracy. 
The data open a new and important avenue of 
comparative research. At the same time, King and 
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Laver have performed a service in pointing to certain 
key methodological questions that, if left unattended, 
could quite possibly result in doubt about the find- 
ings. We conclude, however, that a consideration of 
their critique leaves largely undisturbed the original 
claim to having demonstrated the operation of a party 
mandate in the American national policy process. 
Although King and Laver refer to several consid- 
erations, two are key to their critique: (1) the use and 
interpretation of interactive terms and (2) the need to 
incorporate a lagged dependent variable on the right 
side of the equation. 


INTERACTIVE TERMS 


Interactive terms can be confusing. Generally the 
confusion arises (as it did in this case) because the 
coefficients indicate the relative effect of a variable. For 
example, the equation for our primary model takes 
the form 


Y m a — bR — bD + bR X P,) + bD X Pa) +e, 


where all variables are as defined in the original 
article. The b, and 6, coefficients tell the reader the 
py priority effects (perhaps we should say “‘trans- 
tion rates”) of the Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms when that party loses the presidency. The b, 
and b, tell the reader the difference in the translation 
of the Republican and Democratic platform, 
, when that wins relative 
to when it loses. Thus, the b, and b, terms allow us to 
address (with associated reliability tests via the re- 
spective standard errors) what winning 
makes in a s ability to translate its platform. To 
wit, we find, in 13 of the 24 instances reanalyzed by 
King and Laver, winning matters for positive trans- 
lations of a party's platform emphases into expendi- 
ture priorities. This, we think, is important. 

At the same time, the original article did not 
consistently phrase the argument in a manner so as to 
sustain attention to the relative nature of these ele- 
ments in the equations. Thus, one can compare the 
following two statements: 


The contrast in estimates for the untrans- 
formed term (R or D) and the matching interactive term 
(R x P) or (D x P) shows the relative gain in 
matic impact from holding the presidency. (p. 120, 
emphasis added) 

Thus, when they are out of the White House, for 
example, for every percentage change in the proportion 
of the Republican platforms devoted to social ce 
themes, we could have a 7.3% shift in social 
security's share of fed spending in the 
direction. But when the RepublHcans are in the te 
House, each 1% up or down on social justice is directly 
reflected in a 9.7% shift in social security's share of 
outlays. (p. 123, emphasis original) 

The first statement is a reasonably clear and correct 
summary of how to interpret the interactive terms in 
the total equation. The second statement is mislead- 
ing, in that it does not clearly reflect the relativity of 


the translation process. We should have been much 
more consistent in our rhetoric. 

King and Laver chastise us for not reporting the 
standard errors for the combination of the (b; and ba) 
and (b, and b,) terms. These combined terms are 
estimates of the translation rates for the Republican 
(b; and b,) and Democratic (b and b,) platform 
emphases into spending l ioe given that the 


party has won. results show that 10 
out of 24 heeled a party’ Set eset emphases have a 
statistically tive translation into 
re oe e danon the tise 
tive effects in our report and null 

roma are a consequence of our anal 


taking into account that toate: would have a statisti- 
cally t and negative effect, which is erased 
but not turned positive when a party wins. 

We must agree that King and Laver raise im 
questions. Still, two points are worth the readers’ 
attention. First, while accepting their point of T 
fication, we do not see it at all as disconfirmation. 

13 instances, e S (er the EAOn Gre 
party's platforms within the model. And in 10 of 
those instances the party's platform has a net positive 
effect, given that it has won. Second, and more 
im: t, one must recognize that a positive coeffi- 
cient for the winning party’s favored policy does not 
necessarily mean that the net spending share increases 
when the party takes office. For that to be the 
expected outcome, the effect of a platform when a 
party wins must be greater than any tive effect 
associated with the losing party's platform. If the 
apparent policy rejection by the incumbents of their 
tienes 8 platform emphases is than 
their own, ele sum may indeed be a 
ie me er Often, the mandate appears to operate 
in both directions (i.e., a positive translation of the 
winning and a negative translation of the losing 
party’s platform), with neither being more or less 
advantageous for mandate theory. The logic of the 
positive and negative facets of the mandate is fully 
explained and explored by Klingemann, Hofferbert, 
Budge, et al., in our forthcoming 10-country study. 


LAGGED DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Contrary to King and Laver’s caution, our research 
did not include a lagged d dent variable on the 
right side of the equation. Whether it should have 
done so depends (as do all answers to questions of 
research design and specification) on the purpose of 
pe anti If the purpose had been to test whether 
d identify the platforms as a causal agent of 
spending priorities, then attempts to control for the 
recent level of spending priorities would have been in 
order. Such was not the , despite the causal 
ge into which the text occasionally slipped 

(e.g., in the discussion of Figure 1 and the decision 
not to detrend). On the question of cause, the artide 
is explicit “It is enough for mandate theory that 
expenditures should correspond to emphases rather 
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than there should necessarily be a cause and effect 
aaa between them” (p. 118, emphasis origi- 

King and Laver disagree and therefore offer a 
causal spi ecification for testing the relationship be- 
tween platforms and spending priorities. A byprod- 
uct of their specification is that the congruence of 
trends or cycles of policy and platform emphases is 
irrelevant to mandate theory. This is not true, how- 
ever; the similarity in and trends are quite 
important. Imagine the logical extreme of their argu- 
ment. Under their specification it is possible for 
es emphases and diture priorities to fol- 
ow opposite trends while still yielding the statistical 
impression that the platforms have a positive impact. 
This could happen when the platform and policy 
deviations from such contrasting trend lines are in a 
similar direction for each interelection period. In 
order for this to be a version of the mandate thesis, a 
party would have to say to itself, ‘We're saying less 
about this policy than we said a couple of elections 
back, but a bit more than the decline in our trend; 
therefore, we should spend relatively more.” This 
reflects no notion of the mandate thesis of which we 
are aware. Therefore, while suitable for a causal 
analysis of spending, King and Laver’s specification 
is not a le as a specification for examining the 
mandate thesis. 

Their specification also raises the possibility of a 
false negative for the substantive oe of party. If 
we control through the lagged dependent variable, 
we in effect provide a proxy for all past influences on 
policy. One of those past influences, in years 2-4, is 
the platform itself. Since any arid associated with 
the platform is expected to hold through a four heal 
pa this proxy includes the effects of the pla 

a ee 


M50 where saber fee the conjunction of our and their 
findings put our understanding? In several policy 
categories, the winning party’s platform emphases 
correspond to spending priorities (our finding), and 
in almost all of aie categories, the correspondence 
is the a msequence of similar trends and 
cycles ( Pe andiaz) Bes Because the similarity in trends 
must be retained as of any statement of the 
mandate thesis, the mandate thesis stands. Thanks to 
King and Laver, we know that it stands as a conse- 
quence of the trends, not just in part, but almost in its 
entirety. 

The question for the research is, Does govern- 
ment policy move in the direction indicated by: the 
platforms? This is the key question of mandate the- 
ory. The research finds that the administrations give 
higher ee priority to the emphasized in 
the incumbent president's platform. It might 
indeed be that policy would have been the same 
regardless of the platform. But then the losers’ and 
winners’ platform emphases both ought to predict 
policy positively in the same way, which they do not. 

How can that be explained? ea ass with King 
and Laver that there are many ca forces driving 
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policy. But the winners’ platforms predict po 
positively, the losers’, often negatively; the P 
statements are generally not true. This returns us to 
our first point. We assert that the parties in govern- 
ment have a mandate and that the ones out ab not. 
oe ee ee But we think that is quite a 
ot 
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Notes 


King and Laver are very grateful to Neal Beck for his 
comments, lan 


Political and Social Research in a class 5 dataset listed under 
King and Laver. 

1. Budge and Hofferbert describe this variable as being 
“lagged 2 years”; but from thetr more detailed description, it 
is apperent that they are using the term lagged in a nonstand- 
ard way. clin Dis tales Riera aS Nea the same row 
in the data matrix Y at time ¢ + 2. 

2. When comparing equation 1 with the equation originally 
published by Budge and Hofferbert, note that we have added 

value notation and to the 
regression coefficients. We also use P and (1 — P), instead of 
Budge and Hofferbert’s separate notation for each. 

3. To see this, note that we can rewrite lasE(Y)= 
Bo + &R + 6,D, where 8, = B, + is the effect of R and 6, = 
fe eee eee is and Hofferbert are 

in 6, when the Republicans win (P = 1) and 6, 


pee caer ons be 


Wane een. IC Ve i alah rd oe 
2C@,, ba). The first two terms on the right side 

Beane ances oo ne eit cos Lapis? die 
asterisks in their tables, but the covariance in the last term 
cannot be derived from information in thelr article. Alterna- 
tively, one could regress Y on R{1 — P), DP, RP, and D({1 — P). 
The coefficients on these variables are then the effects of the 
Republican platform when the Republican’s lose, the Demo- 
cratic when they lose, the Republican platform when 
they win, and the Democratic platform when they win, 


assume, incorrectly, that the 
of random vari- 


5. Mare specifically, 
disturbance term is com 


ables with mean rero. In fact, both the ind and the 
mean-zero are probably false. the obvious 
time trends in and independent variables, the 
technique the authors use is unable to between 
the possibilities that the pattern described in figure 1 is 


true (but sloping upward) and that it is systematically false 
(but sloping upward). 

6. We present revised estimates using these lagged values 
of the dependent variable but note that many other time series ` 


analyses in order to be more confident of the specific time 





in 
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series process in these data. For the we know that 
there is some time series process and the numerous studies of 

figures usually indicate low-order autoregressive pro- 
cesses, 60 that merely a lagged value of the depen- 
dent variable will control for a good portion of this phenom- 
enon. 
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What's the Matter with Liberalism? By Ronald Betner. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992. 197p. 
$25.00 


True Tolerance: Liberalism and the Necessity of Judg- 
ment. By J. Budziszewaki. New Brunswick: Transac- 
tion, 1992. 323p. $32.00. 


These authors have contributed lively polemics 
against liberal moral theory. Both attack the commit- 
ment to neutrality in contemporary Hberalism, which 
involves the refusal to take a stand on the question of the 
good Hfe. Budziszewski sees his attack as coming from 
within Hberalism, while Beiner’s attack is based on the 
classical teleological tradition. They show a clear under- 
standing that the purpose of liberal neutrality is to 
protect the Hberal value of freedom. Beiner calls liberal 
neutrality a false theory, but what he really means is that 
liberal neutrality is a failed project. If liberal neutrality 
“does not discriminate between substantive consumer 
choices, it does the consumer model itself, and 
this is a con of human life and soci 
beatin dec oly aan fae been ee conic 
both in and in practice” (p. 8). In other words, 
the liberal attempt to be neutral about the good life fails. 
I had thought that the argument between liberalism and 
communitarianism was the most im te of 
our time. Beiner denies the reality of this dichotomy. If 
a communitarian order is one in which there is a shared 
understanding of the human good, then there is such a 
ee eee 

that “liberalism itself instantlates one particular vision of 
Ee aa namely, that choice in itself is the highest 
” (p. 25). And he advises those who are committed 
to a substantive view of the good to avoid the commu- 
nitarian label: “We can easily imagine a warm sense of 
community based on mutual tion in the de- 
crepit ways of life opted for by our postulated autono- 
mous individuals” (p. 28). But there is nothing intrinsi- 
cally good about the experience of communi! ty, he saya, 
From the point of view of substantive moral theory, it 
makes no sense to afirm community: “To affirm com- 
munity as such is to abstain from judgment about the 
substantive attributes of a given community” (p. 31). 
Liberals try to sustain a commitment to neutral polt- 


ical order between the right (rationally 
and politically authoritative les of fustice) and the 
goed peon of life freely by individuals). The 


about individual choices of the good. Beiner agrees with 
those who say that the right/good distinction does not 
hold up, because the right is always derived from the 
is because les of ight exist to sustain 
ways of life and are intellible in Hight of the good or 
goods they serve. The liberal right sustains a way of life 
based on a contestable notion, the notion that is 
more important than any other value. 
Fe ee 
concept of the good, then haps political theory 
should focus on the good abandon the right/good 
Tate ties bee rk ae ee a 
agents who choose their own routes to ha 
it is an empirical question whether we all do 
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reflective life plans that warrant respect” (p. 82). The 
real question raised by rights claims is this: “On what 
of what vision of human life, or in the light of 
what desired goods, should a society favor one set of 
rights over another?” (p. 93). 
A philosophical examination of the question of the 
life is always welcome. But Beiner’s intends to 
influence political practice. His concern is “with the 
rhetoric of rights as a political phenomenon” (p. 95). 
that he does not wish to eliminate freedom of 
choice in the lives of but only to reduce its 
significance, he needs to consider the political implica- 
tions of eliminating any “rights” claims that are not 
subordinate to a view of the good. In the 
absence of a tically, as well as philosophically, 
grounded teleology, society will be ruled by political 
victors who are of the prevailin, 
the common . Without a concept of rights distin- 
Be ape ltag inet , persons will have no basis 


and tog logists must A pe with the coercive 


power of poHtical institutions. If they reject the con- 
cept of ts, they must (each group in its own way) 
discuss safeguards against abuses of power and explain 


a a aaa ir ae 


Tice E EE poe E E 
than Beiner’s. But True Tolerance does contain a compre- 
hensive critique of what can be called blanket moral 
neutrality. Through many ts and examples, he 
demonstrates conclusively that thoroughgoing value 
neutrality is a self-d ee een 
choice is always on of a value. In words ad- 
dressed to Ronald Dworkin, he writes, “To demand that 


all be treated with concern and is to 
concede at the least the prima facia of enjoying 
concern and respect, and perhaps the intrinsic goodness 


of according concern and respect” (p. 25). But if the 
value that liberals support is freedom of choice, then 
liberal neutrality should be understood as a secondary 
principle that serves the primary value of freedom. The 
political commitment to be neutral about a 
Fispute (the life) for a reason (to 
is neither self-contradictory nor unin le. 
The positive contribution Budziszewski wishes to 
make is to our understanding of the place of the virtue of 
tolerance in political and moral theory. Like Beiner, he 
disassociates himself from any form of communitarian- 
ism that endorses the value of community regardless of 
the moral content of communal values (p. 5). Tolerance 
is not moral neutrality; it is a moral virtue. What, then, 
is tolerance? To tolerate something is to put up with it. 
But Budziszewski insists that “true tolerance is the art of 
knowing when and how to tolerate” (p. 7). True toler- 
les hcp seo an arsed pcs 
up with, which depends = aaa biases events 
must preserve (p. 7). ae die br 
Ubera and their crowdie ar telsolopiol rivals de 
over which “evils” we must put up with to preserve the 
good of freedom, to which we all a commitment. If 
we are to remain free, we must, according to liberals, 
put up with differing views about the good life and 


freedom) 
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about the philosophical standing of that subject. Com- 
munitarians and continue to that 
society must adopt an authoritative view of the human 
good while denying that their view menaces freedom. 


University of New Orleans Lyte A. DOWNING 


Politics, Gender, and Genre: The Political Thought of 
tL oe R 
der: Westview, 1992. 240p 

Democracy without Women: Feminism and the Rise of 
Liberal Individualism in France. By Christine Fauré. 


Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1991. 196p. 
$29.95. 


Each of these works contributes, in distinctive and 
related ibe Brace fal yada E dake construct- 
ing lineages of feminism. Although the term 
feminism did not appear until 1892, its relatively recent 
linguistic coinage does not automatically disqualify this 
project as an anachronistic effort to read feminist de- 
sires, sensibilities, motifs, and strategies into premodern 
eras. Such a project, however, is simul faci- 
tated and hampered by two interrelated problems, the 
first of which is as described by Christine Fauré: 


Suppose you want to come to gnps with recent changes in 
in 


addressed 
undertaking will be all the easier for you in that there exists 
absolutely no tradition on the subject. an eee 
feminism and its history have held a place indeed in 
the study of political philosophies. (p. 1) 


The second lem confronting the genealogist of 
feminism is that history and tical theory have so 
cluttered the discursive landscapes of political history 
with so many markers and narratives of 
ý ” that have assiduously ignored women 
that it is now difficult to find the women at all. Those 
who doubt this are encouraged to consider Eric Hicks’s 
suggestion, proffered in the opening essay of Politics, 
Gender, and Genre, that “the si ce of Christine de 
Pizan as a political writer Hes outside the history of ideas” 
because there was no academic tradition capable of 
recognizing this medieval poet and political author, who 
wrote in the French vernacular, rather than Latin, and 
who was a woman (p. 8). Because “the habit has never 
really been formed of entering Christine’s name in the 
canon of political authors,” we will not find her there 
(ibid.). Part of what is at stake, then, in contemporary 
reassessments of Christine, is the figure of “the political 
author.” 

Christine de Pizan (1364-1403?) figures prominently 
in both of these works under review. In Politics, Gender, 
and Genre, she is the centerpiece of 14 essays exploring 
the substance and method of her work as a political 
author. Democracy without Women begins with a chapter 
on Christine. Fauré’s starting point for her historical 
investigation of feminism in France is deltberately po 
vocative and innovative, an instructive example of how 
efforts to delineate the lineages of modern feminism 
must break ranks with established narratives and chro- 
nologies of political . Fauré’s heretical move in- 
volves her deliberate displacement of the French Revo- 
lution as the logical origin of feminism in France. This is 
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related to her explicitly stated effort to challenge “the 


hegemony of a ‘spirit of socialism’ which reigned over 
the analysis of social transformations” (p. 14). Soctalist 
and communist movements, she asserts, have done little 


to advance the cause of women, because they privilege 
the family. Women’s participation in the French Revo- 
luton “has meaning only in the e of the 
philosophical, religious, and political ‘revolutions’ that 
ed it’ (p. 15). These revolutions, according to 

auré, involve notions of equality, liberty, and individ- 
ual human rights. Lineages of modern feminism, then, 
must be linked up with Hneages of liberalism. Both 
terms (liberalism and feminism) are treated as philosoph- 
ted their nearly 
ce in the last decade of 


between men and women” (p. 9). Her 
“reveal a solid ” informing “those texts 
ee a sexes” (p. 16). 
eel sae pinot theory, intellectual history, 
e history 0 ideas is that these texts are rarely 
ae as “significant” works. 

Readers of Fauré’s newly translated work will be 

authors and texts—some 

izable. Her narrative 
estab political authors 
such as Burke, Montesquieu, Rousseau, and Condorcet, 

such ow! as Christine de Pizan and 
Mary Wollston into the conversation and intro- 
duces Engtish-speaking audiences to relative unknowns 
such as Marie de Gournay (Montaigne’s adopted daugh- 
ter, author of De l’égulité des hommes et des femmes [1622] 
and Grief des dames [1626] and those women who gained 
notoriety, but no enduring rewards (disincentives” 
would be more apt), for their participation in the French 
Revolution. 

For this reader, Fauré’s work is simultaneously chal- 
lenging and vexing. It is not always easy to discern her 
narrative of feminism as an organizing structure for the 
, yet selective, presentation of events, texts, 
actors, and authors ranging from the fourteenth to the 
late twentieth century in leas than two hundred pages of 
text. The t reader, particularly if he or she 
is sympathetic to Carole Pateman’s critical work on the 
Hberal tradition of contract theory, will have a difficult 
time appreciating the revolutionary and feminist impH- 
cations of Hberal . To the extent that Hberal 
course constitutes the fabric of U. S. political culture and 
accounts for that culture’s resistance to women’s em- 
powerment, liberalism has often seemed to be part of 
the problem. Yet Fauré’s understanding of liberalism is 
rather different from ours in at least one crucial respect: 
it does not the infamous pub ivate distinc- 
tion. Ina vein, Susan Okin’s interrogation and 
recuperation of liberal theory also confronts and contests 
how the category of the “private,” which subsumes 
women as individuals within the unit of the , has 
actively repressed feminist implementations of 
core values. One of the benefits for Anglo readers of 
Fauré’s work is that it offers a fresh perspective on 
liberalism-as-feminism. 


What can it mean to assert, as Fauré does, that 
Christine de Pizan stands at the origin of modern 
ae ee 
anachronistic was Christine de Pizan a “feminist”? 
isis uaa eater ERA el 
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Gender, and Genre. The varieties of response to this 
question cluster within three basic camps: one treats the 
question itself as inappropriate, arguing that Christine’s 

“significance” as a political author has nothing whatso- 
ever to do with postmedieval notions of feminism; one 
denounces Christine as an antifeminist and a third 
appraises her appreciatively as an exemplar of, and 
spokeswoman for, contemporary Western feminist val- 
ues. 

None of the chapters in this collection explicitly en- 
dorses the first position, although it is discussed by Eric 
Hicks in “The Political Significance of Christine de 
Pizan.” The modern feminist case against Christine is 
developed by Sheila Delany, in “History, Politics, and 
Christine Studies.” According to Delany, Christine was 
“a reactionary and a prude” who defended conservative 
and patriarchal political arrangements (p. 197). Her 
“attempt to silence critidam of a terminally corrupt 
ruling elite” was nothing more than “self-interested 
sycop ” (p. 199). Christine M. Reno’s “Christine de 
Pizan: “At Best a Contradictory Figure’? takes issue 
with Delany's characterization of Christine as a political 
author corrupted by the system of patronage within 
which she wrote. According to Reno, Christine opposed 
the human suffering entailed by social and political 
upheaval, rather than revolution itself was far more 
critical of the nobility than she is given credit for; and 
elie consciousness of female solidarity . . . that 

tes by almost six hundred years the modem con- 
sisterhood” (p. 183). In another feminist 
P E te and Michael 
Brint explore her complex rendering of the dialectics of 
identity and “‘alterity,” which are also operative within 
contemporary feminist inquiry. For Brabant and Brint, 
Christine pumped an instructive path between universal 
humanism and respect for difference. 

In other thoughtful essays, Christine is interrogated, 
but not vilfied, for her contributions to an emergent 
French nationalism and her complidty with anti-Judaic 
sentiments. Other essays explore the writerly bravura of 
an author who had mastered the literary genres of her 
era and who deployed them in remarkably innovative 
and politically transgressive ways. Several essays ad- 
dress the fascinating subject—-simultaneously literary 
and political—of female authority and authorial voice. 

' Christine emerges from these essays as a complex, 
exemplary figure who defies simple categorization. This 
assessment is also advanced by Fauré, who suggests 
that Christine’s Augustinian feminism is “conservative” 
by contemporary standards, and that her position in the 
debate over Le Roman de la Rose is “essentially at odds 
with any progressive definition of feminism” (p. 23). 
Why, then, does Fauré locate Christine within a privi- 
leged, yet admittedly paradoxical, point of origin in her 
lineage of modern feminism? Her answer is that Chris- 
tine’s significance lies in her negotiated mastery of a 
complex, dangerous, misogynist environment: it is by 
virtue of her independence as a woman and as an author 
that she is significant—which is to say that lineages of 
modern feminism He beyond the conventional, comfort- 
able markers of “ ” versus “Hberal.” The 
implications of this claim for contemporary Western 
feminism are well worth pondering. 


University of Washington CHRISTINE DI STEFANO 
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Secession: The Morality of Political Divorce from Fort 
Sumter to Lithuania and Quebec. By Allen Buchanan. 
Boulder: Westview, 1991. 174p. $38.50 cloth, $14.95 
paper. 


Secession addresses a lem that, Buchanan thinks, 
cuts to the heart of ’s universalism and its 
exclusive focus on individual interests and rights (p. 8). 
If a group can better secure its interests (broadly con- 
ceived) by secession from a polity than by remaining in 
it, then it seems that the members of the group are better 
served by focus on the group. On this account, secession 
PE OE oe e o 
nitarlan commitments. Buchanan wishes to giv 


commitments their due ue by ss odin tb 


jei reel 
elements” (p. xv). 

Buchanan combines positive, moral, and what one 
might call positive constitutional analysis with his is- 
sues. The positive, explanatory discussions of the nature 
of various ethnic and national conflicts is and 
enlightening—the variety and intensity of the cases is 

and their varied complexities are fascinating. 

The positive conatitaticral analya Tulan on the-ac- 

sumption that people (or peoples) just do have various 

values and that any t that vaguely serves the 

mutual advantage (p. 43) or balances the rights of 

groups within some borders or potential borders has 

some daim on their national organization. That analysis 

worked out in arguments for including a clearly 

right of secession in constitutions (chap. 4). At 

the time of Buchanan’s only the Soviet Consti- 

tution provided a right of secession (p. 9)—that consti- 
tution is now defunct after total secession. 

The moral analysis is much less coherent. Buchanan 
does a strangely atheoretical theory of a kind that is 
common in moral PUDE ee eee 


assumptions. One might suppose that the analysis of a 
given problem, such as secession, would be carried on 
within one of these theories by starting from its assump- 
tions. For example, one might focus on some substan- 
tive good, as in utilitarianism; on a priori principles for 
action per se, as in rationalist Kantianism; on the virtue 
and character of the agent, as in Aristotelianiam and 
much of contemporary communitarianism, or on proce- 
dural constraints, as in libertarian and some other rights 
theories. Instead, Buchanan recurs to all of these. His 
conclusions can therefore seem ad hoc and idiosyncratic. 
Another theorist working the same in the same 
manner might reach different conclusions. In joining 
these elements, Buchanan often must have recourse to 
his intuitions. Sometimes, these intuitions are about 
how, for example, rights trade off against welfare con- 
siderations. Sometimes, seem rather to be that 
oddity of moral theory, direct intuitions about the right- 
ness or wrongness of his issue one way or 
another. If we know such things, the theory is otiose 
window dressing and rationalization. Perhaps some- 
times we know such things (as skeptics note, it is 
unfortunate that even when we think we know them, 
we do not agree about them), but it is peculiar to 
suppose we intuitively know them for complex prob- 
lems such as those of political statehood and the moral- 
ity of secession. 

Buchanan is fully aware of his eclecticism in moral 
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theory. Indeed, he “astonishment” that any- 
one could be both by it, saying most p hers 
agree that no single principle “is a plausible basis for all 
moral decisions” (p. xti). Perhaps the class of all philos- 
ophers is a moral mess. Members of the smaller dass of 
moral and political philosophers assert the 
exclusive rightness of one principle or another, Bucha- 
nan’s is a bold methodological move. He that 
traditions of thought and practice merit central place in 
analyzing problems. In effect, he supposes that 
because we have had a tradition, it is therefore compel- 
ling, even right or at least partly right. 

The kind of moral theory that plays the strongest role 
in Buchanan’s own arguments is rights theory, as in the 
bulk of his discussion of “the morality of secession” 
(chap. 2). He contrasts a welfarist efficiency principle 
with “moral considerations,” as though w is sub- 

. 48). Apart from religious ethics, 

the nearest thing we have to a 
position or tradition, at least in the 
West. And there’s the rub: has not been a 
central tradition in much of the world, especially in 
much of the world now tom by ethnic conflicts and 
urges for secession and suppression. Rights theory is 
strongest where the market . Many ethnic 
groups around the world are unlikely to be moved by 
daims of the rights of other groups. Their views are 
more nearly the group-level analog of so : what 
they want is therefore what they think is right, and this 
is not a matter of derivation from Buchanan's essentially 


ts view, 
Buchanan’s book is likely to be an contribu- 
tion to its issue. It defines one of the standard positions 
and gives proponents of other positions a relatively clear 
Its careful review of arguments for and against 
secession will make the work of others much easier. 


New York University RUSSELL HARDIN 


Durkheim and Contemporary 
Mark 5. Cladis. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1993. 339p. $39.50. 


The theoretical strategy of this book is quite straight- 


forward. Mark Cladis sees both sets of gonists in 
the Hberal-communitarlan debate as a valu- 
able and ineliminable of our social situation, and 


he hopes to delimit a broader theoretical standpoint 
capable of what both sides in the debate 
have to offer. Cladis proposes Emile Durkheim as the 
exemplar of this more encompassing synthetic position, 
surpassing what Amy y Gutmann calls “the tyranny of 
dualisms” (p. 2). What results is a highly eclectic and 
fairly agreeable survey of the contemporary scene in 
political philosophy. 

It does not’ come as a surprise that various 
nineteenth- and early-twentieth-century liberals do not 
readily fit into an individualism—communitarianism di- 
chotomy; one thinks immediately of Tocqueville, J. S. 
Mill, Green, Hobhouse, and John Dewey. ee 
while to learn that Durkhetm belongs in this com ‘oon 
communitarian liberals, since he is commonly 
of as a conservative sociologist. Indeed, it was 
in order to display Durkheim’s Hberalism that Steven 


Lukes made available for an Engi pase eae 
the Dreyfusiste “Individualism tellec- 
tuals” etic Studies 17, no. 1 [1969]: 14-30). The 

le of Durkheim shows, if it needs showing, that 


the unitarian dualism made so familar to 
contemporary social theory can, in le, be 
stra , since one can be as concerned t anomie 


in modern societies as Alasdair MacIntyre, and as anx- 
ious to relate individuals to a common Sittlichkeit as 
Charles Taylor and nonetheless be as Hberal in one’s 
politics as John Rawls or Ronald Dworkin. 

Cladis basically recasts Durkheim as a Rortyan prag- 
matist: on his account, Durkheim offers us Hberal social 
criticism “without resorting to foundationalist or univer- 
salist arguments” (p. 27). Yet it seems odd (to say the 
least) that one would exert oneself to defend 
against the more unsavory aspects of French tradition 
without invoking universal principles. The vehicle for 
Durkheim’s political activism was, after all, called 
“Ligue pour la Défense des Droits de Homme,” which 
certainly sounds neither nonfoundationalist nor nonuni- 
versalist. Cladis himself points out that social 
understood as a normative discipline is needed to 
through the traditions and historical practices by which 
we are shaped, in order to discriminate “what is to be 

and what is to be reformed” (p. 28). But if 
social Hfe is con through and through, resting 
on no foundation, by what standard can 
we possibly distinguish worthy traditions and conven- 
tions from those in need of reform? Cladis views 
Durkheim’s historicism as a theoretical advantage, with- 


ee pee ae how it might vitiate the critical bite of 
8 


normative en 
Durkheim's thought, as , presents it, is attrac- 
so far as to label 


ie rece lat he even 
“a precursor to much sensible, postmodern 
thought” (p. 250). To be sure, it is instructive to learn 
that Durkheim was more of a liberal and less of a 
communitarian than many have thought. But Cladis’s 
own preferred theoretical internal social criticism, 
is not original; nor is it terribly incisive. Like Rorty, he 
up foundationalism as a straw man. To cite one of 
Cladis’s formulations, it is the attempt “to escape history 
in order to discover an ahistorical overarching structure 
to the moral universe” 238). , if the 
alternative to internal social criticism (the an of 
theory in historical practices and narrative traditions of 
en societies) must involve this radical a break with 
in general, we would be better off tied 
“to the cave” (p. 316, n. 3). But which theorist that we 
can think of counts as a foundationalist in this sense? 
This implausible characterization of an alternative to 
internal social criticism allows Cladis to be fairly evasive 
in offering a definite ground for social criticism. He tells 
us repeatedly that standards of judgment are available 
while avoiding any clear statement of exactly what 
entitles us, given the truth of historicism, to uphold such 
standards of judgment. 

Cladis say, à la Walzer or Rorty, that Durkheim’s 
commitment to Hberal rights of the individual arises 
from within a moral tradition, rather than 

tying an external standard that is held up against the 
community in order to judge the moral ade- 

Guy of the latter’ Fils situaling rights within the 
mea enor Yc cag meat aS fae 
what ers Durkheim both liberal and communitarian 
(as could be sald for Walzer and Rorty, as well). But if 


* 
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this is so, Hberals are deprived of any moral standard by 
which to measure or criticize iHberal or antiliberal soci- 
eties that occupy themselves with the pursuit of a 
different set Gb mnaona: This historicist Hberaliam 
seems very ill equipped to say why a liberal moral vision 
should commend itself to moral communities that are 
not already committed to Hberalism. Moreover, since 
CAE Wan fally eee ae French Merlan at the 
time affair remained highly precarious 
and far from entrenched, it is not at all clear 
We O ppal o ir Hberal tradition internal 

ought to suffice in defending and 
jetties Werle Wiel Cat hes a 
communitarian challenge to liberalism appears to have 
lightened, rather than increased the theoretical burden 
to be assumed by liberals. 


University of Toronto RONALD BEINER 


: Political Theory and Dialogical Eth- 
ics. By Romand Coles. Ithaca: Cornell University 
Press, 1992. 203p. $29.95. 


This is an book that intricately weaves 
in Au , Foucault, and Merleau- 
Ponty together in order to argue for an agonistic, dia- 
logical politics of difference. Coles’s stated assumption is 
that our differences are fertile ground. Neither abstract 
individualism nor communitarianism takes advantage of 
these differences. When ‘‘dialogically engaged,” these 
differences, or “edges,” provide us with the resources 
we need to contest domination and assert our freedom 
creatively (p. 6). Aside from opening and closing refer- 
ences to ecology and a couple of passing references to 
the freezing out of “women’s cacophonous i 
Coles does not defend this about the “ 
nancy of edges” (p. 139). Nor does he defend his critical 
assesament of the modern culture of productivity within 
which a new ethos of dialogue and difference is to be 
brought to bear. If we accept these assumptions, Coles 
implies, then we will want to explore our differences 
more creatively, more , and in much more 
depth than have contemporary political theorists of 


almost all : 

Depth is the key word here, and this is why Augustine 
is important. presents Augustine’s account 
of the pagan Oy gate oa self in order to 


conceit” and constructs, in its place, a humbler—but 
compulstve—self, whose sole object is reflection on its 
own history. Through confession, the self can figura- 
tively clean house. Lustful desires can be routed, and a 


new self can be formed: ee ia 
folk Aisa ew ip . 37). view" (37) A the sell poe 

into its memory, it Eni shetaiie oniciren ea 
a ah les ela Ate greater mn 
the desire for power and lust. The d tint 


freer you become; “for sare ei is sufficien 
unified and self-conclous to carry out the carey 
freedom” (p. 47). 

There are two political dimensions to this n 
of the self: one good, one bad. First, Augustine's project 
is political, according to Coles, in the sense that confes- 
sion is a public act. The confessing self confesses among 
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others, and this constitutes a “politics of exemplarity” 
. 50). On the other hand, confession leads to a kind of 
ttening out and intolerance of difference. As Coles 
says later, the confesaing self suffers from an ontological 
conceit of its own: now God, not man, is the one source 
of Truth. Foucault and Merleau-Ponty, Coles argues, 
both carry Augustinian themes forward in one way or 
another. e ee fo rae i 
Foucault's critique of depth, he es that Foucault 
neglects the resources for ee ne 
Hnes that divide us. And while Merleau-Ponty 
a richer, more complex account of the self than shan Pouce a 
he also ultimately fails to translate his ontological and 


logical views into a coherent practical ethic. 
For Foucault, the institutionalized of confes- 
sion constructs a self that is adenated the other and 


stripped of its freedom. Coles argues that Foucault's 
treatment of the modern episteme in The Order of Things 
(1973) should be read in conjunction with his genealog- 
ical studies, ee en ee eae 
manifests a type of power” (p. 71). Abstract schools of 


tionship 
other. Augustine (not just Bentham) got it right—too 


Does Foucault have anything to offer to those who 
want to contest the dual triumph of normalization and 
the classical episteme? No, not if they are looking for 
detailed institutional stra .- But he does a 

theoretical attitude toward difference that 

t be able to break the normalized bond between self 

other. It is the attitude of Baudelaire. In Foucaults 

words, “We have to create ourselves as a work of art” 

(p. 81). This is not an tic or enter- 

prise. The ect is to give up the pipe dream of a 
to view ourselves 


unifled self as works of art 
constructed as we dwell in the ight of each 
other's differences (p. 89). , Coles discerns a 
theory of “ ’ in Foucault’s notion of an “ironic 
heroization” of t. This seems to be a stretch, 
as Coles acknow ; but leaving this aside, Coles’s 


reading of Foucault is plausible and taflored to fit his 
own purposes. 
Merleau-Ponty requires more work. While Foucault’s 
account of the social construction of the self and the 
eradication of difference is embedded in an explicit 
theory of power as normalization, Merleau-Ponty’s po- 
Htical views are not connected to his metaphysics 
and epistemology. Coles’s strategy is to keep depth at 
the center of in tion, which makes good 
sense. While Foucault attacked the Augustinian 
on of a deeper self, showing how it was a 
product of power relations, Merleau-Ponty breathes 
new Hfe into the idea of depth: “Being with different 
others who transcend our grasp pulls us out of anonym- 


ity and hurls us into an world with depth 
and distinction” (p. 132). Sensitive to the depth of our 
being when it is through dialogues with others, 


Merleau-Ponty is spb to the artist who, lke 
Cezanne, works within the contingencies of life to give it 
meaning in an exemplary way (p. 147). The move from 
this ideal to Merleau-Ponty’s views on parliamentary 
democracy is somewhat abrupt, but one must admire 
how Cole sets up the problem. 

In the final chapter, Coles cuts adroitly back and forth 
over his three ects, reemphasizing and elaboratin 
the differences ana shidiarilies that he has introduced 
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along the way. Like Charles Taylor and Willam Con- 
nolly, Coles has used Augustine to anticipate some of 
the modern problems of Cartesian selves. In addition to 
inwardness, however, he also discovers in Augustine a 
sense of tragedy worth restoring. And a Foucault's 
criticism of Augustinianism, he finds Foucault's treat- 
Oe ee ee A 
leau-Ponty’s rhetoric ontology, he suggests, are 
more suited to a politics of artistic dialogue than 
Foucault's. These dosing pages on violence and other 
forms of domination are not in great detail The 
media middle term in Coles’s tite remains under- 

. In this book, Coles settles for us 
from the excesses and overstatements in Foucault and 
alerting us to the possible political uses of Merleau- 
onty’s revaluation of d Given the creative read- 
ings that form the body of the book, one looks forward 
to more. 


Michigan State University STEPHEN L. ESQUITH 


Machiavelli in Hell. By Sebastian de Grazia. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1989. 497p. $55.00 doth, 
$14.95 paper. 

The ellian Cosmos. By Anthony J. PareL New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1992. 203p. $30.00. 


IER haga mc trl pata ela 
a a as Ee 
their lives in loving study of a great man 

Pea they ear © a onl ae we 

deconstruct. The wisdom resulting fram their devotion 

reminds one of Machiavelli's recommendation that the 
hunter become a knower of sites by knowing one site 


narrow by political scientists, derivative and submissive 
by political theorists; but in a competition before - 
tial judges for who teaches the most about politics, these 
two would such critics and easily vindicate their 
choice of ect and method. Yet their books are as 
different as plot and theme. 

Sebastian de Grazia has done the trick that is the 
dream of all of us in the on, whether we admit it 
or not: he has prod a serious book for the general 
reader. His intellectual biography of Machiavelli (which 
won and deserved a Pulitzer prize) shines with artistry 
PA EN SRDE ey 
that always comes from and 
Grazia has the whole of Machiavelli in his mind, IT 
the major works, and to every disputed point of inter- 
Pa eea the relevant passages, not just 
those which make seem wise. He quotes Hberalty in 
his own translation, which is far above the usual stan- 
dard, so that the reader can follow attentively what the 
author makes of Machiavelli’s words. Al he does 
not cite Hterature, he has absorbed it and 
used it. He has brought together what Httle is known of 
Machiavelli’s Hfe and the feats of his mind (also Httle 
known) without ting the latter—in this regard sur- 
passing Roberto Ridolfi’s well-known biography. 

What is Machiavelli’s to De Gra- 


Alighieri Dante—in recognition of his greatness, 
not out of New Jersey informality.) Niccolò had a “great 
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liberating design” (p. 216) energizing men for politics; 
and for that design eee problem is to reconcile the 
dubious deeds needed for Hberation with the common 
good that is the end of politics. De Grazia is too 
sophisticated to accept velli’s evil reputation as 
the truth and too honest to dismise it. But he cannot 
ee ed 
HE goed fea re ee ee 
excuses it as merely the appearance o De Grazia 
us a Machiavellian excuse as Machiavelli's intent. I 
that judgment reluctantly, because the virtues of 
Graal analysis include such excellent formulation 


as the “un- EER virtue “at first blush,” and the 
“rhetoric posture” (pp. 296, 299, 309). But in his 
hook, the one missing theme of Machiaveli’s is acquisi- 


tion is the end of one’s country, as of 
ches cha when Machi velli anid he loved tae TAYE 
country more than his own soul, he did not specify that 
his country had to be good. In other words, its good was 
not more than survival through n; anything 
more (including all the beautiful works of his time except 
for his own books) are conse- 


Machiavelli in hell is not in a fearful place; he is where 
Parat foes oa aa aca yas heats Machiavelli 
that De Machiavell) by a benev- 
olent Deity disinclined to punish benefactors of man- 
kind. There, Machiavelli would find himself in a “good- 
ly company” of conversation partners (chap. 14). In that 
Galikely event, would not Mechinvell siete’; contrary 
to De Grazia’s tion, to dominate the conversa- 
tion? For if Machiavelli’s truth is “effectual truth” (The 
Prince, ch. 15), it is political truth—the truth of deeds, 
not words, of results, not truth of domi- 
nation. ing Machia is not entering a conversa- 
tion among equals; it is a frightening discovery that 
one’s reason may lead one into tyrannical subjection. 

Everyone knows that Machiavelli on occasion person- 


ifled Fortune so as to install her as a governing 
human affairs; and some are aware that he ke of two 
“humors” in every state, the popular and the princely. 

thesis, 


But Anthony J. Parel, in a book with an 
connects Machiavelli’s astrology and medicine to raise a 
doubt whether, with such odern doctrines under- 
his politics, he have been the founder of 
em political science or of modernity as a whole. 
This is the first book, I beleve, devoted to the nonpolit- 
ical in the most political thinker that ever was. 

To make his , Parel es valuable informa- 
tion on the astrological debate in Florence at the ime 
and on the Renaissance science of medicine; and he 
searches through Machiavellt’s works and in such cen- 
tral notions as virtue, religion, pela airy pena had 
Peon E p a ‘underpinnings” (p. 156). The 

politics are also limitations on politics; 

for Machiavelli’s princes cannot control the chance of 
human affairs or institute irreversible if heaven, 
fortune, and human temperament stand in the way. In 
contrast to De Grazia, Parel considers Machiavelli to be 
anti-Christian, the first philosopher to offer “a justifica 
arias pag evil and injustice” (p. 160). But he was 
by his premodern which were 

pa if not AristoteHan. Now that the have 
collapsed, Parel would Hke to have Machiavelli's polti- 
cal and ethical conclusions abandoned. But to see that 
welcome event, we must first be sure that Machiavel s 
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argument 1s premised on the nonpolitical and not 
indebted to it as Parel also says (pp. 138, 161). In the latter 


case, one could that Machiavelli argues for 
politics as “the hi human calling” on political 
grounds and to his aid premodern doc- 
trines of astrology and medicine (p. 154). These are more 


enabling than constraining—more progressive than con- 
servative—because astrology provides a provisional al- 
ternative hostile to Christianity (as we see from the 
attacks on astrology in Machiavelli’s time by Pico della 
Mirandola and Savonarola, which are discussed well by 
Parel), while the theory of humors substitutes for Aris- 
totle’s use of political opinion and ushers in the modern 
theory of the passions to be found in Descartes, Spinoza, 
and Hobbes. 

Both authors operate with the sincerity premise that is 
conventional to modern scholarship. For whatever rea- 
son, Machiavelli is sincere and never tries to trick his 
readers. De Grazia quotes Machiavelli's statement in a 
letter, “T never say what I believe, nor believe what I say, 
and even if sometimes the truth is told me, I hide it 
among 80 many Hes that it is difficult to find it again” but 
arpa aol 364). Parel accepts that Machia- 
velli uses “the orthodox Christian position for rhetorical 
effect” but asserts that he sincerely believed in the 
divinity of Lady Fortune (p. 82). De Grazia says that 
ee ee a 
announces one, in all his political works, major and 
minor, “not a smile cracks face” (p. 335). Nothing 
would have amused our Niccolò more this remark. 


Haroard University Harvey C. MANSFIELD 


Environmentalism and Political Theory: Toward an 
Ecocentric Approach. By Robyn Eckersley. Albany: 
aie Univeral of New York Press, 1992. 274p. $44.50 
doth, $14.95 paper. 


Most political theory still proceeds as if the human 
world floats free from nature. Yet arguably, environ- 
mental limits now pose the most fundamental question 
for both politics and political theory; and in neither 
realm have convincing answers been found. Robyn 
Eckersley seeks an answer and effectively dispenses 
with some dead ends without necessarily taking the 
reader all the way to the promised land. But that would 
be too much to ask of one book, and Eckersley’s explo- 
rations are none the less instructive for the imprecision 
of their end point. With this book, she establishes 
herself as a Green political theorist. 

The first three chapters are devoted to the establish- 
ment of an ecocentric standpoint, which Eckersley be- 
Heves is the only adequate evaluative response to envi 
ronmental crisis. Ecocentrism, for Eckersley, involves 
the emancipation of people and nature. Thus, it recog- 
nizes the ty of human interests in the natural 
world, as well as the interests of nature itself, and so 
avoids the misanthropy found among, for example, 
some deep ecologists. She suggests that the two Htmus 
issues for ecocentrism are human population reduction 
and wilderness tion for its own sake, rather 
than for human interests (p. 29). However, the popula- 
tion litmus test might de ecofeminism, which she 
- gives as one of her three les of ecocentrism (the 

other two being intrinsic value and transper- 
sonal, or deep, ecology); for many eco oppose 
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coercive population control. And wilderness 

ton really makes sense as a key issue in societies 
that have ernesses to preserve, such as 

own Australia. Wilderness has lased a far emalen role 
in Green polic and polldcsl thought ini Burcpe. 

Having established this central principle, Eckersley 
devotes the remainder of the book to an ecocentric 
scrutiny of four traditions of radical political thought 
Marxism, critical theory, ecosocialism, and ecoanarchism. 
Liberalism, conservatism, and authoritarianism receive 
only summary dismissal; and free-market environmen- 
talism is not mentioned. 8 selections here 
make sense as one trajectory in the quest for an adequate 
ecocentric theory, though she dismisses Marxism as 
hopelesaly cornucopian and tric. Her justi- 
fication for attending to Marxism is that it provides a foil 
for her ent discussion of more g doc- 
trines. Moving to critical theory, she concludes that 
the hints of ecocentrism once found in Adorno, Hork- 
heimer, and Marcuse have been thoroughly purged by 
Habermas. Habermas echoes more orthodox Mandsts in 
considering that the only fruitful human attitude toward 
the na world is one of mastery and ton. 
Here, might have considered the possibility of 
rescuing critical theory from Habermas; but instead, she 
dumps it altogether. for its part, is found 
wanting because it sees in ecological crisis only a means 
to the end of seein and creating a 
better society defined in an tric terms. 

This elimination means that of the four political theo- 
ries considered, only ecoanarchism (identified with 
Murray Bookchin) passes the ecocentric test. Yet Ecker- 
sley is not an econanarchist. For with the 
state and transferring authority to local communities will 

uce decidely antieco! results in places Hke 
tah, where current levels of wilderness protection are 
entirely due to the efforts of a distant national govern- 
ment. Moreover, believes that multiple and 


intera levels of vee organization should be 
matched by multiple in levels of govern- 
ment. Thus, her is for “a mult- , dem- 


ocratic decision making framework” including a state, 
the rule of law, basic human rights, and checks and 
balances (p. 178). She considers it crucial that this 
framework be matched by the cultivation of an “ecocen- 
tric culture” (p. 185). Now, this institutional framework 
i Hke what we already have, at least 
democracies. If so, the only truly novel 


proposes 
are really at the level of morality, rather than politics, so 
that her quest for an ecocentric political theory ends 
where it began, with a statement of the need for an 
ecocenitric perspective. 
is far from alone in concluding with a plea of 
this sort, but any disappointment in the ending should 
not detract from a recognition of the power and intelli- 
gence of her earlier analyses and critiques. Environmen- 
talism and Political Theory shows that political theory 
really can engage important real-world issues, concerns, 
and actors in comprehensible and insightful fashion. 
Indeed, the book can also be read as a contribution to the 
ecocentric side of debates that ge Green activists 
worldwide. Green political theory is alive and well and 
living in Australia. 
University of Oregon 


JOHN S. DRYZEK 
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Forbidden Grounds: The Case Against Employment 
Discrimination Laws. By Richard A. E Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1992. 530p. $39.95. 

The Constitutional Logic of Affirmative Action. By 
Ronald J. Fiscus. Edited by Stephen L. Wasby. 
Durham: Duke University Press, 1992. 150p. $17.95. 

Affirmative Action and Justice: A Philosophical and 
Constitutional Inquiry. By Michael Rosenfeld. New 
Haven: Yale University Preas, 1991. 373p. $30.00. 
a cope ae eli hares 

nouncements enacted a basic principle into lic law 

which enjoyed wide public support then and now: that 
it is wrong and to engage in “first order discrim- 
ination” in certain contexts important to our public and 

lives. First order discrimination is discrim- 
ination against individuals “on the grounds that they are 
inferior or different” simply because of their race or 
gender (Rosenfeld, p. 4). Such discrimination violates 
what Rosenfeld calls the “postulate of equality,” which 
holds that “all individuals are equal qua individuals” 

(p. 20). The constitutional doctrine used to enforce this 

postulate is the “‘antidiscrimination Pate ” The an- 

tidiscrimination principle equality of opportu- 
nity by prohibiting inten invidious discrimination. 

As Epstein shows, the principle proscribes “ 

treatment,” not unequal results or impacts (ch. 10). 
The simple antidiscrimination. principle is consistent 

with the standards of liberal constitutionalism, which 

traditionally favor or emphasize: equal treatment and 
opportunity over equal results; individual rights over 
group-oriented rights; redressing caused by 
discrete, identifiable acts of discrimination, rather than 
that caused by less identifiable societal discrimination 

‘Rogen wE at ts errs age toe ae 

tinction between “atomistic” and “ecological” 

tives on discrimination and affirmative action [pp. 211- 

13]); compensato tice over distributive justice; and 

i ty without viola or harming the 


equal treatment rights of innocent ai pee who 
er discrimi- 


have not themselves been guilty of first 
naton. 

Unfortunately, the antidiscrimination principle has 
not led to the equality of condition that many of its 
su had envisioned. Eradicating the of 
historical first order discrimination has proved annoy- 
ingly difficult, especially in matters of race. 
the courts have allowed or even ordered quota-oriented 
affirmative action remedies in several contexts, includ- 
ing school attendance patterns, employment policies, 
and the dispensation of federal contracts. Yet the courts 
have vacillated because of the fear of abandoning liberal 
principles which significant numbers of Americans ac- 
cept. Legal policy is torn between the poles of equal 
treatment and equal result or impact. veal aed simply 
cannot get the stone up the mountain. As usually 
ha when such indecision reigns, many thinkers 
are unhappy with the status quo. 

The three books under review reveal the depths of this 
discontent. Rosenfeld and Fiscus focus on affirmative 
action and the Fourteenth Amendment, while E 
discusses the effects of the civil rights statutes (Title II on 
public accomodations, Title VII on emp ent, and the 
new Disabilities Act). Each of these very t writers 
acknowledges and condemns the legacy of racism in 
America, and each criticizes the antidiscrimination prin- 
ciple. Yet Rosenfeld and Fiscus wish to resolve the 
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equality conundrum by cutting the Gordian knot of bad 
fatth and embracing a full blown policy of affirmative 
action. Their model in constitutional law is the ecological 

ach taken by the dissenters in of University 
of Cali v. (1978) and City of Richmond v. J.A. 
Croson Co. (1989), who would have authorized quota- 
oriented affirmative action plans to bring about, respec- 
tively, more racial balance in admissions to graduate/ 
professional school and the allocation of government 
construction contracts. They ask Sisyphus to go up an 
easier mountain. E advocates an antipodal ap- 
proach which rescind most of the edifice of 
antidiscrimination law in favor of a libertarian policy 
based on the freedom of contract. He tells Sisyphus to 
simply go around the mountain. 

Rosenfeld’s dense yet book ts a com- 
plex argument that leads to a defense of the dissenters’ 
pone ee ee eee ee 

of compensatory affirmative action which goes 
beyond the antidiscrimination principle: “[A]ffirmative 
action should be permissable under certain circum 
stances even in the absence of invidious past first-order 
discrimination. These circumstances are present when 
the prospects of success of the members of a 
group have been reduced relative to those of the remain- 
ing members of society as the result of socially induced 
d tions that may not have been unjust when they 
took place” (p. 328). 

Rosenfeld is aware that this recommendation conflicts 
with prevailing liberal theories of justice, but he deems 
conventional approaches unworthy of the task. Thus he 
embraces a new form of social contract theory that goes 
beyond these models of justice: he discusses and rejects 
libertarian (Nozicks , State, and Utopia, 1974), 
contractarian (Rawls’ A Theory of Justice, 1972), egalitar- 
ian (Nagel’s Mortal Questions, 1979), and utilitarian mod- 
els of justice (chs. 2-5). He offers his own dressed up 
version of Rawls, in which individuals who assemble to 
formulate social policy are not ignorant of their identities 
and differences, as in Rawls. But they must accept the 
equality and reasonable differences of others. “[RJect- 
procity can be limited by defining it as mutual recogni- 
tion among all those who subscribe to the te of 
equality and who genuinely respect the integrity of the 

of others” (p. 252). 

Building on Lawrence Kohiberg’s model of “justice as 
reversibility” (“Justice as Reversibility,” 1979) and Jur- 
gen Habermas’ communicative ethics the 
ideal speech situation (Communication and the Evolution of 
Society, 1979)—in which participants imagine themselves 
in others’ positions and strive thro disinterested 

e (unbiased by ideology, distortion, ar power) to 
construct models of justice—Rosenfeld attempts to show 
that open-minded citizens will realize that each individ- 
E U paar? a bre te resources in order to 
pursue his or her life plan A of copar 
tunity (pp. 220-31). affirmative action along the 
lines of the Bakke pe dissents will e for 
this opportunity. Rosenfeld’s application of reversibility 
and communicative ethics is new in the analysis of 
affirmative action. 

Fiscus’ book is a short, deductive argument in 
favor of the constitutional validity of the use of propor- 
tlonate quotas by courts and other institutions to achieve 
the racial balance that would have prevailed in the 
absence of first order and other forms of discrimination. 
Fiscus admits that the untversal use of proportionate 
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Ta would be counterproductive, but he wishes to 
the path for their constitutional legitimacy when- 
ever institutions voluntarily adopt them or when courts 
deem them necessary (ch. 4). 

His standard is “ideal world fairness,” which means 
that each race should have equal representation in each 
job in the workforce, based on the tage of its 
representation in the general population. The metaphor 
he chooses to this standard of represen- 
tation ups the ante on Rawls’ veil of ignorance: he 
compares this ideal distribution of jobs to the way that 
differently colored molecules would be dis ted 
across different zones were they released into the air 
without any extraneous influences (pp. 20-24). Accord- 
ingly, “[o]nly racism, if not of a direct and tangible sort, 
can explain the failure of racial minorities to attain their 
deserved proportion of the soclety’s important benefits 
that they would have on the basis of their numbers in 
the society . . . it follows that minorities have the right 
to claim equal proportional benefits for themselves” 
(p. 13). Fiscus’ book clearly and forcefully carries out the 
logic of equal proportional representation that lurks 
behind the obfuscations of many writers today who are 
reluctant to be fully honest about their intentions. 

Epstein, too, o reHance on the antidiscrimina- 
tion principle, but he views such reliance as le to 
the judicial move toward equal impact in Title VI 
adjudication, for it is less interventionist than the latter. 
The costs of the massive regulation needed to enforce 


Title VIL, especially ‘with the adoption of equal impact 
tests, outweigh the benefits that have ed in terms 
of the consent of the governed, the on Hberty, and 


economic growth. Epstein favors massive deregulation 
except for the constitutional rules prohibiting paei 
ment discrimination and federal law prohibiting 
ination in public accomodations and tion (due 
to the problem of monopoly and lack of public alterna- 
tives). Otherwise, courts should enforce only the terms 
of voluntary “at will” contracts made between employ- 
ers and loyees. Individual choice by firms would 
prevail, eled on freedom of association. 
Interestingly, since freedom of association would pre- 


ee ee ee 
accomodations, companies engage in all the dis- 
crimination or affirmative action that they wanted. Af- 
firmative action could not be mandated, nor could it be 
anaes As in the area of freedom of expression, the 

w would tolerate a diversity of and practices 
concerning race relations and employment. In a reveal- 
ing passage, Epstein remarks, “In First Amendment law 
the dominant view is that as many different forms of 

as possible should be allowed into the mar- 

lace so that no single agency becomes endowed 
with the power to determine truth or mold 
for us. Orthodoxy is a danger, not a goal’ (p. 305) 

E buttresses his case for a market of free asso- 
dation in employment by reminding us of the ways in 
which government action and the imposition of a racist 
legal orthodoxy lay at the heart of Jim Crow in the South 
before 1954. A truly free market in employment has 
never prevailed. 

What can we make of these different thinkers? In the 
Millian sense, each has the courage and conviction to 
carry his princtples to their logical conclusion, thereby 
presenting us with a fully developed argument in favor 
of a radical resolution of the affirmative action conun- 
drum. On the Left, Fiscus’ analysis is leas convincing 
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than Rosenfeld’s. It ignores historical and cultural rea- 
ee ee 
tation in various trades, and it never really wres 
the political and consent problems associated with the 
legitimation of a quota society. Analogizing human action 
to the movements of molecules betrays a rejection of 
politics and individual integrity in favor of social engi- 
neering and a quick fix that would be nothing of the sort. 
Rosenfeld understands the difficultes more pro- 
foundly, so he labors much more painstakingly to arrive 
at a justification for widespread affirmative action. His 
reliance on the ethics of dialogue is commendable, for 
honest dialogue can lead to deeper appreciation of 
counterpositions and the meaning of autonomy. But at 


least two problems First, as with all theories that 
reach conclusions on dialogues in some special 
state free of the of politics, Rosenfeld’s results 


appear to be manipulated to achieve the goal the author 
hoped to reach. More importantly, even assuming for 
the sake of argument that Rosenfeld’s conclusions are 
philosophically justified, this does not mean that they 
are consistent with the norms of constitutional law and 
the consent of the governed in politics. In the end, 
Rosenfeld fails to show how Ko and Habermas 
can be fitted into the constitutional tradition. 

On the Right, Epstein provides a fine critical analysis 
of the untoward consequences of present law and pol- 
icy, and his criticism of government's role in perpetuat- 
ing inequality and racism in the past is enlightening. It is 
eeng to Weak a law. crokessantthess dive Biete tor 
the extension of First Amendment norms to other areas 
of social life. But Epstein’s reliance on an almost purely 
market solution is as utopic as the conclusions proffered 
by Rosenfeld and Fiscus. He assumes that an unfettered 
market would provide ample opportunities for those 
denied employment on account of race, but nowhere 
does lie Gilet willicienkevidenes E Gun cont this Cait. 
Epstein does a better job than the other two writers of 
Inking his position to constitutional norms, but he pays 
insufficient attention to the erful consensus sur- 
rounding the antidiscrimination principle, and to the 
fact that the constitutional regime is not predicated 
simply on the liberty of markets. 

In the end, each of these writers attempts to resolve 
the predicament of equality by offering a radical resolu- 
tion which transcends the tensions between equality of 
condition and liberal constitutional norms. Back in the 
real world of tics and constitutional law, it is not 
clear how much help each book is, for we either have to 
abide by the clarity and consensus provided by alle- 

to the antidiscrimination principle, or continue to 
struggle with Sisyphus’ dilemma. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison DONALD A. DOWNS 


Choosing Justice: An Experimental Approach to Ethical 
Theory. By Norman Frohlich and Joe A. Oppenhe- 
imer. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992. 
272p. $45.00. 

Everyday Justice: Responsibility and the Individual in 
Japan and the United States. By V. Lee Hamilton and 
Joseph Sanders. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1992. 290p. $35.00. 


Conventional wisdom argues that the normative is- 
sues of justice are resolved by philosophical or religious 
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discussion, not by factual descriptions of what people 


are like or what believe. But, as these two 
bts the o and las SA king books show, aa 
the contribution olo 
normative debate. of social peychology to the 

off fates specific ons about human 
needs, beliefs, motivations, which social psychol- 
ogy can test. 

The centrality of such assum about motivations 


and beliefs in Western Hberal theories of justice is well 
illustrated in the work of Rawls’s that is the basis for 
Choosing Justice. Rawls tries to identify principles of 
Justice im by the thought experiment of the 
original position, whereby rationally self-interested in- 
dividuals debate the issues under a “veil of ignorance” 
i from them knowledge of their own self-interest. 
As Rawis has acknowledged, the device represents 
critical reflection on our own existing beliefs, freed from 
the distortion of our own self-interest. The claim that 
certain les reflect our own existing beliefs, which 
chosen by consensus under the conditions of 
the “original position,” appeals to facts about human 
shite Hat Oaa Deri ey can teat ond SiD . Choos- 
ing Justice sets out a series of experiments conducted to 
test the validity of Rawls’s assum and those of his 
rival Harsanyi. The basic experiment faced test-subjects 
ignorant of their ent positions with a choice of 
principles of justice that were to govern the payoffs they 
were to receive in later activities. Not surpris- 
ingly, given the absence of adequate information on 
how they would be affected, ge PAN parao CIA oy 
ally come to a consensus on the principle to be applied 
More confirmed that choice even 
when they did have su knowledge and despite losing 
some of their earnings, in order to benefit those less 
well-off. In terms of the principle chosen, the result 
differs from Rawis’s difference principle (here called the 
“maximum floor’) and Harsanyi’s maximum-income 
approach. Participants did wish to have a floor below 
which no one could fall, but that was not so 
limit the incentive of the more productive. Although as 
Rawls predicted, it was difficult to achieve consensus on 
such a floor, the experiments cast doubt on his own 
conclusions. 

The authors have conducted their ents a 
circumspection and care. They are to identify 
test for potential distortions te Ge cece a 
those chosen as participants or by the design of the 
experiment, but are able to vindicate their results. 


The authors wish to go beyond simply testing a 
specific theory through the tried techniques of fustice 
experiments. A major lesson offered is that in the 
experiments, people continued to support the principles 
of justice when put into operation if they have partici- 
pated in choosing them even when they are forced 
thereby to give up some of what they have earned. 
Productivity also was not sacrificed by such redistribu- 
tion. From this, the authors conclude that participation 
gi pea pd ok Sate ala 

The is valuable as a self-critical example of 
what people are Hkely to choose in conditions approxi- 
mating to impartiality and as an important contribution 
to the debate on the assumptions which underlie some 
of the work of contemporary philosophers. 

The most aubetantal:claihy of the authars Ihot sing 
a criticism of Rawls, but that the experimental method, 
designed as an exercise in impartial reasoning, is a 
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technique for discovering the content of justice (p. 3). 
Like much social contract literature, they presume that 
ethical validity attaches to the results of 
between individuals in conditions of im ty (see 
p- 92). But of course, that presumption begs a lot of 
questions. To be sure, we have to make certain assump- 
tions about human interaction in society in any ethical 
theory; but the argument that we can build a of 
what we should do on the besis of what we, impartially, 
actually want to do requires more justification. Rawls’s 
thought experiment is to take us out of the con 
of our own beliefs, but he corrects it with the “ 
a ee E a 
ee 
ay nie uable as a basis for criticizing the outcomes 
Rawls posited; but it presumes that his methodology of 
relying on actual views, suitably screened, can properly 
uce a of justice. 

One of the valuable elements in the Choosing Justice 
study is the use of different cultures to test the results. 
Groups in North America and Poland (then under 
communism) were chosen. Some differences in ap- 
proach are noted between the groups, notably a ter 
willingness to accept redistribution and a si 
higher floor set by the Poles ($14,000, as opposed to 
$10,000). No ahaa i was made to create mixed groups 
where bargaining had to take place between different 
cultural groups. The difficulty of such an exercise is 
demonstrated in Hamilton and Sanders’s innovative and 
challenging work, Everyday Justice. This work compares 
views of sample Americans and pper a ea on 
negative justice issues—allocation 
decision on appropriate t. The pa es 
as its starting point, attitudes toward litigation and other 
forms of te settlement in the two countries. This 
study y tests the hypothesis that such cultural 

have structural underpinning in differences 
in the distribution of social ties (p. 88). 

Differences in attitudes to justice issues are sampled 
by telling the same four core stories with a number of 
variants to sampled individuals contacted by Pe 
telephone in two industrial citles—Detroit and Yoko- 
hama—and one more traditional Japanese center, 
Kanazawa. AEE ee lp ede ad 
relationships (street crime or a traffic accident) 
markedly from work and family incidents. In both 
countries, more severe judgments are made to 
the deliberation with which the act is done and the 
seriousness of the consequences of the act. But in 
the United States, le were more likely to stress the 

of the individual’s mental state, whereas the 
Japanese attached ty more to the status of 
the actors in the social hierarchy. Thus, the Japanese 
approach to the allocation of is more 
contextual than that of Americans. On the whole, the 
Japanese proved more willing to punish but were keener 
on restoring ties in family and work rela . The 
sd is important in counterbalancing the broadbrush 
ch of some studies on litigation rates as an 
cator of approaches to justice by emphasizing the 
D E ture of roles, and the very 
t kinds of judgments that are made about the 
acts of those within relatinnshins and those outside. 

The approach is important not fust for what it says in 
significantly refining previous work on differences in 
American and Japanese attitudes to justice. It also calls 
into question the methodology of Rawls and social 


in 
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contract theorists who build models of around 
the ae self-interested individual and what he or 


to bargain for in conditions of impartial- 

ns fe cultures in which expectations about the 
performance of individuals in roles are crucial, then the 

of theory of justice that would be produced in a 
reflective would have to give an account of 
justice a a reps et ive 
justice. Indeed, bargains between e strangers 
begin to capture the kind of ideas of justice 
that society would consider appropriate. By 
justice in what actual people actually believe ( 
suitable refinements), we seriously compromise the pos- 
sibility of a untversal theory of justice such as Rawls and 
the authors of Choosing Justice present. 


University of Leeds JOHN BELL 


Justice by Lottery. By Barbara Goodwin. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Pres, 1992. 214p. $57.00 cloth, 
$16.95 paper. 


Imagine a world in which fobs, incomes, and housing 

aca ris rg rede ad e aa 

hava beer élimbisted. "but some live 

than others for a time (since variety 

pleases before homes and salaries are reshuffled yet 

sacar power is also allocated by lot, thereby 

ting the incentive politicians now have to tailor 

votes to curry support at the next election or to solicit 

lucrative employment upon leaving office. Is this Uto- 

ae declared don Sapte a 

Barbera Goodwin presses ee ee 

bie pluck in her smala ting hook. bigs sare 
ing a hypothetical European nation in 

century—Aleatorla—that doles out power, bis and 


Sree aerea sect 
instruction). The remainder of the book examines 

e advantages and drawbacks of lotteries in various 
contexts, from choosing workers to selecting kidney 
recipients. Although Goodwin's own views are not 
entirely clear, she appears largely to endorse a total social 
, albeit in a less rigid form than Aleatorians would 
favor. But she je sasn less radical ichange 


moral worth and therefore a right to 
“equality of Hfe-chances” as of the “equal respect” 
they are owed (p. 110). does not say precisely 


what moral desideratum she uses to judge lotteries in 
contrast with other distributive mechanisms. Her failure 
to discuss competing ideals, such as Dworkin’s notion of 
equality of resources or Cohen’s access to advan- 
tage, is frustrating, because only after a goal is chosen 
can the instrumental merit of a lottery be assessed. 
Presumably, she has in mind rough equality of material 
resources and opportunities for meaningful work but 
nothing more sweeping, because she does not advocate, 
or even consider, people who are naturally 
more attractive, t, creative, or physically fit 
than others, whose lives are consequently more satisfy- 
ing, to compensate those whom fortune . Why 
these differences are irrelevant is far from obvi- 
ous, given Goodwin’s lightly defended daim that “the 


. Extremes of: 
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concept of desert itself is incoherent and, philosophi- 
cally speaking, unfounded” (p. 64). These disparities are 
equally undeserved in a moral, rather than an institu- 
equally determinants of 
oe. ” which Good- 
win regards as “the valida principle of an 
theory of social justice” (p. 102). e á 

Notwithstanding this complaint, Goodwin conjoins 
to her claim about entitlement four further pre- 
mises: (1) that moral desert is illusory, or at least that 
ae a ees a 
measure; t people’s abilities are a 
equal; (3) that the abundance of protien 
ian ee E ties es making 

s situation the same; and (4) that people are 
fairly risk-averse, leading them to favor a narrow band 
of incomes and a relatively high minimum. She con- 
cludes that people are treated as equals if they are given 
an equal chance, ni iol sal ini ed mame esa 
at assorted jobs and a laces to 
Hve. She further contends that give peer ey 
aise kae a vis conti ete 
and standardized housing. 

These assumptions are controversial, as are the con- 
clusions Goodwin draws from them. Many will find 
Goodwin's repHes insufficiently detailed and nuanced to 
persuade. For example, if people savor as much 
r n can: esas eet ea 


ee o ner obs as frequently and 
dramatically as pa cre cater 
The satisfaction 


win admits. And even if desert is a fiction, why should 
not someone be free to earn more by working overtime 
than somebody who prefers more leisure to additional 
a if the first shares some of his or 

product the second, both better off? It is 
also puzzling why everyone be forced to partic- 
te in an income lottery, when a Pareto-superior 
tive is available that seems a truer expresaion of 
treatment: give everybody the same salary and 
those who want a wider income spread to gamble 


FE gear hs 


e occupations “for they have some calling” 
$ 84). But complete freedom is plainly imposeible, 
because if everyone could do as pleased without 

their incomes, we have too many 
E T T oe 
Eps B of goods and services 


track record is not encouraging. How 
become experts with Hfetime jobs and which 
would be so designated is also unclear. Nor does Good- 
win discuss at any length the need for incentives to 
maintain housing, innovate, work diligently, preserve 
cg lea sag and save for the future, especially 
when boquest are sharply nite (ough she notes 
na culties arising therefrom). History offers 
about these matters (the former Soviet bloc is 
instructive), and most of them are gloomy. Likewise, 
while there is much to be said for eliminating career 
politicians, it is a separate question whether randomly 
chosen leaders would better advance social welfare 
than, for example, elected representatives with Hmited 
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terms who were denied subsequent rewards by interest 
groups. 

These misgivings could be multiplied. The great merit 
of this book is that it insistently and acutely 
readers to say what our moral equality fustly demands 
even if one balks at Goodwin’s own answers. 


University of California, Berkeley ‘ Eric RAKOWSKI 


Rethinking Obligation: A Feminist Method for Political 
Theory. By Nancy J. Hirschmann. Ithaca: Cormell Unt 
versity Press, 1992. 365p. $39.95 cloth, $15.95 paper. 


Two key assumptions ground almost all Hberal theo- 
ries of political obligation. One is that government 
authority threatens the primacy of individual freedom. 
The other is that if we want to justify government 
authority, we will have to show that such authority has 
its source in our own free choice. In Rethinking Oblign- 
tion, Nancy Hirschmann questions both assumptions 
and goes on to develop a more coherent way of thinking 
about our obligations, one that requires her to 
extend the insights of feminist standpoint theory. The 
result is a highly intelligent and clearly written book, 
one that should be of great interest to all political 
theorists, as well as to all those concerned about the 
gendered nature of our concepts. 

Hirschmann’s goal in the first part of the book 
is to show that consent theorists of political obligation 
are of two minds with regard to authority. 
On the one hand, they explicitly deny the of 
government authority when touting the e of free 
choice. On the other hand, they implicitly accept the 
primacy of government authority when asking why 
individuals should freely consent to it. Not surprisingty, 
their implicit acceptance of such authority is deeply 
problematic, since it both renders consent theory con- 
tradictory and denies the posaibility of that which con- 
sent theorists value most highly: free choice. 

How do consent theorists get themselves into such a 


government authority, they mistakenly construe such a 
tension as a matter of contradiction. Hence, they are 
forced not only to present government authority and 
individual freedom as polar opposites, but to view 
ug ea a epee cen 

Hirschmann argues that such tional think 
ing is at least partly the result of which she 
defines as an ideology that reifles, exa tes, and 
ee ee experiences 
at the expense of g women’s historical experiences 


What do consent theorles have to do with male 
experiences? How could they possibly exclude the expe- 
riences of women? Hirschmann claims that consent 
theorles are masculinist in at least two important re- 
pon First of all, they assume that consent creates 

Hgatlon, an assumption AE E Peres 
of calling a nonconsensual tionship an obligation 
obacures the nonconsensual obliga- 
women’s lives. Second, they embrace 
te and public that is not 


ae the development of oppositional thinking. 
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Hirschmann explains both aspects of masculinism by 


iis E eae Eira young boys for separation 
mothers, a quest that leads them not only to 
embrace the values of self-control and independence but 
to assert the primacy of natural rights and universal laws 
when theorizing about politics: “Under natural rights, 
one reasons not from one’s innate sense of connection to 
others but from ‘laws’ that ‘naturally’ exist independent 
of all men” (p. 214). Hirschmann argues that such 
independence from social relations is not possible. Nor 
is it something that we should aspire to, since it “causes 
relationality and connectedness to become subverted in 
B et gr Seah . 141). 

While the female of relatedness is far from 
perfect, it does, according to Hirschmann, provide us 
with a better framework for analyzing our tical 
concepts, since it emphasizes human at 
the outset and construes individuality as part of social 
relations. What does this mean for the concept of polit- 
ical obligation? Hirschmann that if we want to 
redefine political obligation to accommodate women’s 
experiences, as well as men’s, we will have to cease 

that we create our obligations and begin 

truing them as “ .” Likewise, we will have to 

stop looking far the origina of our obligations and st 
ee ee oe E 


nr ae E Aes Butea EOE eal 
deal of time on the content of our present obligations or 
on what it would mean to change them. Instead, she 
concentrates on both why her conception of 
political obligation en participatory democracy and 
ORE ne ered Ce ee ney meet 
look Hke more generally. While discussions are 
very stimulating, three key questions remain unan- 
swered about her model of political obligation itself: 
(1) How closely tied is her model to women’s experi- 
ences? (2) How, if at all, would the practice of obligation 
change once participants began to think of obligation in 
the way that she does? and (3) What would it mean to be 
obligated to an abstract state—which ostensibly tran- 
scends relatio ? 
Since Hirschmann makes clear that men’s obligations 
are no less “ ’ than women’s, she can use her 
model to exp! men’s obligations even thou 
doing so, she has to separate her understanding 
obligations from men’s own understanding. But, we 
have to ask, what sorts of changes would have to take 
place in the world before men could understand their 
obligations contextually without denying their own ex- 
periences? What, moreover, would it mean to be obli- 


gated once obligation ceased to be associated with con- 
sent? Would it still connote an act of ? Honor? If 
not, what difference would there be een obligation 


and responsibility? 

What, furthermore, would obligation mean with ref- 
erence to institutions such as law? Hirschmann provides 
us with a firm of obligation in pa- 
tory democracy, where individuals are related to each 
other directly. But what about institutions that are both 
mediational and necessary to participatory democracy, 
such as law? Can we be obligated to obey such institu- 
tions? If so, how? If our obligations to such institutions 
flow from a prior agreement community mem- 
bers, how can we legitimate them without reference to 
their consensual origins? All of these questions are 


important to understanding the practice of political 
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obligation. Hirschmann does not provide us with com- 
lete answers to them. But she does provide us with a 

for arguing about them that is both original 
and very well thought out. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison MARION SMILEY 


Ideals as Interests in Hobbes’s “Leviathan”: The Power 
of Mind over Matter. By S.A. Lloyd. New York 
Cambridge U; Press, 1992. 396p. $54.95. 

The Two Gods of “Leviathan”: Thomas Hobbes on 

and Politics. By A.P. Martinich. New York: 


ge University Press, 1992. 430p. $59.95. 


A significant revival in the study of Hobbes’s political 
oe eee mid-1980s onward. 
One of this revival has been a new effort to take the 
text of Hobbes’s masterpiece, Leviathan, seriously as a 
whole. Both these books continue that effort but with 
quite different degrees of success. 

Sharon Lloyd’s argument begins from recognition of 
the fact that human beings are interested in other 
than their own preservation and comfort. Some of these 
interests, she points out, are “transcendent,” that is, 
they (sometimes) take over our interest in self- 
preservation. Lloyd argues that Hobbes recognized the 
existence of transcendent interests and, in fact, accorded 
those interests a central place in his political theory. This 
Claim is the basis of an interpretation of Hobbes’s polit- 
ical theory that is sharply at odds with views by 
most of Hobbes’s interpreters. Most in believe 
that Hobbes relled on fear (in particular, fear of violent 
death) to motivate subjects to accept rule by an absolute 


and on the coercive power of 
sovereigns to maintain their ects’ obedience. 
points out, however, that s account of 


causes of disorder emphasizes “passionately seals 
ions concerning [subjects] transcendent interests 
44). Since these Peace crit heart a Ripa 
of the causes of er and ctvil war, they are also at 
the heart of his proposed solution to the problem of 
ge ea Hence, “ [it] is education, and not 
ght, that makes for social order in Hobbes’s system” 
a Most importantly, gt ae must be taught that 
etr transcendent interests in salvation and in their 
duties to God are compatible with of any 
effective sovereign power that may happen to exist in 
the territory in which they reside. According to Lloyd, 
Hobbes undertakes the necessary educational task by 
“redescribing’’ those transcendent interests held by 
many Christians in his time in an effort to demonstrate 
their with subjection to a 
her daim that 


compatibility 
Lloyd’s point of 
Hobbes recognized and considered important the fact 
that people do not always give their interest in self- 
aerate aa over all their other interests—is on 
bank rns demonstrates, it is impossible to 
debe ch Amero paseages tn Hobbesi 
if one rejects this claim. But the interpretation that she 
develops of Hobbes’s political theory as a whole, on the 
basis of this claim, contains many flaws. Both her 
rendition of Hobbes’s account of the causes of civil war 
and her version of his solution to the problem are 


misleading. 
In loys view, Hobbes believed that “passionatel 
held opini. ave the cansos of civil wor. In ihe Bialik 
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Civil War, these opinions were in nature. But 
this ideological interpretation of Ho! 8 view rests on 


an excessively selective reading of his work. In Hobbes’s 
general account of the factors that tend to lead to ctvil 
war, seditious doctrines or opinions play an extremely 
important role (Leviathan, ch. 29). The first factor Hobbes 
mentions in that account, however, is insufficient sov- 
erelgn power. Hobbes suggests there that William the 
Conqueror committed a critical error when, at his re- 
ception in England, he took an oath not to infringe the 
liberty of the (Catholic) Church, thus a por- 
tion of the power that should rightfully have 
been his to be held by others. is right to notice that 
according to Hobbes, passionately held o ms are an 
important factor in mening dbotder: she writes 
as if it were the sole factor (or at least the factor of 
overwhelming importance), neglecting Hobbes’s claim 
that it is crucial for a to retain all of his : 

Lloyd’s account of Hobbes’s solution to the problem 


ently, she seems to go further. She states, 
for example, that in Hobbes’s theory, “Opinion, not 
might, makes order” (p. 39, a In the 
Lloyd concedes that coercive force plays a role in 
Hobbes’s prescription for the problem disorder; but 
even then, she insists that the “primary role of force is to 
ald in the reformation of the universities” (p. 211, 
emphasis added). Hobbes did believe that reformation 
of universities was badly needed, but it is misleading to 
ras een as role of coercive force in his 
was to accomplish that reformation. Similarly, 
consistently downpla PR E a hae ora 
‘8 political theory despite the fact that she is 
aware of Hobbes’s claim that the pal reason for 
which people Hve in commonwealths is to secure pro- 
tection for themselves and cites his plain statement in 
Leviathan (Macpherson ed., 1968, p. 200) that “The 
Passion to be reckoned is Fear.” Her argument 
against the view that Hobbes believed that people are 
always more interested in their self- tion than in 
other is sound. But she greatly exaggerates the 
role played by motives other than the desire for self- 
preservation in Hobbes’s solution to the problem of 
disorder. 

One of Lloyd’s central concerns has to do with Hob- 
bes’s politics of scriptural interpretation. According to 
her, one of Hobbes’s objectives in Leviathan was “to 
correct through a process of redescription and reeduca- 
E A A ©). es eae eo 
Wiens belch, EE wip Her focus is on 
ee seas Gat of see 

Aea that opine eee eal 
ee tdci a Lloyd acknowledges that 
this red on project “may involve substantive re- 
vision of views” (p. 345, n. 9); t she insists repeatedly 
(in n to the “cultural transformation’ thesis) 
that it is not credible to suppose that Hobbes might have 
intended to de anyone to abandon their bellefs. 
‘According to hee Ho Hobbes sought merely to “rationalize” 
sapere 

I agree that Hobbes sought to rationalize Christianity. _ 
But Lloyd fails to consider the fact that in view of the 
sorts of beliefs that Christians in the mid seven- 
teenth century held to be central to their religion, the 
rationalization of Christianity must necessarily have 
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appeared to entail its abandonment. Catholics, Presby- 
terlans, and many independents interpreted Hobbes’s 
reading of the Bible as what it was—an all-out attack on 
their religious views, not a plausible effort to redescribe 
them. 

If Hobbes wanted Christians to transform their beHefs 
(not necessarily in a single generation and certainly not 
in a shorter time), does it follow that he intended to lead 
them to abandon Christlanity altogether? Not necesear- 
fly. In his rich, well-concetved, and informed 
study focusing on Hobbes’s religious thought, Aloysius 
Martinich explains why. 

Martinich argues that the aim of Hobbes’s writings on 
religion was not to subvert Christianity but to provide “a 
new theory for Christianity, a theory that would make it 
compatible with the modern sclence of 
Galileo, and Harvey” (p. 7). Similarly, his writings on 
morality were intended neither to overthrow morality 
nor to replace an old morality with a new one but, 
instead to provide a new theory to explain the basis of 
moraHty. In Martinich’s view, the content of Hobbes’s 
interpretation of Christianity was strictly orthodox, just 
as the content of his moral theory was strictly conven- 
tional. What was new was the theory that Hobbes offered 
to account for that content. Martinich asserts that ““Hob- 
bes was bent on initiating a cultural transformation” 
(p. 5). Ultimately, Hobbes’s efforts led toward secular- 
ization and atheism, consequences that, he argues, were 
not intended by Hobbes, though the rationalization of 
Christianity and its reconciliation with modern science 
were. 

Martinich’s argument seems to me less than fully 
persuasive at several significant points. For one, even if 
his main argument is correct, I doubt that God really 
plays as central a role in Hobbes’s moral and political 
theory as Martinich believes (pp. 44, 135). Mare gener- 
ally, I am not convinced that Hobbes should always “be 
taken at his word” as readily as Martinich suggests (p. 
43). Martinich seems to appreciate the fact 
that Hobbes was a political writer (not just a writer about 
politics) and that Leviathan was a work of political speech. 
Political writing aims to change people’s minds, nor 
does it always rely on plain speech and purely rational 
persuasion to accompHsh this end. As an academic 
philosopher, Martinich seems less sensitive than I think 
readers of Hobbes ought to be to the possibility that 
Hobbes may have been using argumentative strategies 
that are not fully transparent. 

These reservations are mere quibbles, however, in 
relation to the value of this book. The Two Gods of 
“Leviathan” is the most systematic examination of the 
theological elements in Leviathan in the modern Htera- 
ture on Hobbes. Martinich has situated Hobbes’s theo- 
logical and ecclesiological views in relation to their 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century context more thor- 
oughly than any other recent interpreter. He offers 
plausible reasoning that reconciles the boldness and 
innovative character of Hobbes’s theological arguments 
in Leviathan with the relatively conservative, Calvinistic 
doctrines expressed in that work. His work should be 
required reading for anyone seriously interested in Hob- 
bes’s views on religion. 
Columbia Untoersity 
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Moral Differences: Truth, Justice and Conscience in a 
World of Conflict. By Richard W. Miller. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1992. 396p. $65.00 cloth, 
$16.95 paper. 


Moral phil hy, though mutually and deeply inter- 
twined with po p hy, can be, and often is, 
practiced in such a manner and made depen- 


dent on such an arcane vocabulary that it becomes 
virtually impenetrable to the nonspecialist. At first 


glance—and, indeed, after many W. 
Miller's Moral Differences seems to be such a book. Yet 
to recommend it to 


makes an original contribution to Pp hy on 
the latter's master concept of , a contribution that 
should become the subject of discussion and commen- 


tary. 
E E 


ordinarily reads a work of hilosophy. Fy 
the conclusion of a brief introduction, Miller 
readers: “Although the later discussions of ae 
conscience take within the framework of the earlier 
account of truth and justification, most of the later 
arguments do not assume earlier conclusions. So if need 
be, one can enter this book at midstream” (p. 9). For 


most nonspeclalists, that will be on 
Ge Hae al | would are ecto ornate 
proceed 


project at the of chapter 6 and from 
, Teturning to the to encounter the plea- 

t frequently also the and 

coi Gino tL oat owe de 


sarily attempting to work out how the discussion of 

E (ire mdse it does) on what has 

is also the judgment of a distin- 

guished practitioner from the discipline of philosophy 
itself.) 

In fact, as it happens, Miller’s initial chapter, too, 

should be of interest to political theorists of every kind. 


It proceeds from a discussion of Aristotle on heroic 
virtue and of the eviden rules of the Tiv (an 


RE R studied by Paul Laura Bohannon) to 
mixed verdict on moral realism (or, con- 
alate on moral relativism). Miller’s conclusion is that 
for example, both our own other-directed and Aristotle’s 
inner-directed accounts of moral virtue are “true” in the 
sense that each is of a consistent worldview (or 
moral language) that neither would be undermined 
by knowledge of the “facts” on which the other bases its 
con assertions. This discussion is persuasive and 
might be very useful in of certain kinds of 


hoary logical dilemmas in poHtical theory dis- 
course, but this mixed verdict does not, as Miller says, 
seem to be a of the discussion of 


grounding 
social fustice that is his major political concern. 

In contrast to what becomes a very convoluted discus- 
sion of the mixed verdict, Miller’s presentation of the 
theory of fustice is engagingly simple (but very far from 
simplistic). How to derive a conception of justice 
for a “world of conflict’? Miller begins, unexpectedly, 
with a kind of rueful but unequivocal capitalist trium- 
phalism: “In an advanced industrial some rea- 
sonably efficient capitalist system is best everyone 
who is constrained a eee cee 
freedom” (p. 188). T e compatibly 
with the mixed verdict, not universally recommended; 
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but it is universally recommended for “advanced indus- 
trial” settings.) On the other hand, in this setting “peo- 
ple are, pervasively, victimized by social barriers to 
advancement in any reasonably efficient capitalist econ- 
omy” (ibid.). The derivation of a theory of justice is, 
then, internal to capitalism itself, we do not subject 
capitalism to standards external to it. However, just 
because “justice as social freedom” is the stan by 
which capitalism is morally triumphant, the “barriers to 
social advancement” that capitalism necessarily erects 
and depends on must be ed in the name of the 
very same standard that justified capitalism in the first 
place. For example, the capitalist labor market demands 
that in the name of efficiency, some citizens will be 
treated as the means to others’ ends; since such treat- 
ment is tible with the requirements of “justice 
as social om,” compensatory or rectifying pro- 
of social intervention are y commanded. 

What is most striking about sa ch here is 
that unlike most normative political p hers, he 
proceeds to his general theory of justice from an in- 
tensely empirical analysis of capitalist inequalities, espe- 
cally of how they are necessarily erated by the 
operations of capitalism. In sum, the principle that 
justifies “capitalism” then also justifies a kind of social 
democracy that looks like Sweden at a minimum and on 
occasion goes some way toward meeting the moral 
requirements not only of a serious feminism but also of 
a Marxism that has earller, apparently, been jettisoned. 
Capitalism is triumphant; and in the name of that 
ee everything that say Friedman or Hayek or 
Nozick consider to be “capitalism” is rejected. 

Clearly, this entire enterprise depends on the notion 
of justice as socal freedom, which Miller defines as 
follows: “The institutions of a society are just if and only 
if they could not be rejected, rationally, 
anyone living in the society who desires such a - 
ity on the part of all who share this desire” (p. 185). 
Although Miller works hard to distinguish his a 
from that of John Rawls, it seems, Hke Rawls’s, to be a 
rational choice theory; the most significant distinction is 
that the hypothesized motivation of rational social actors 
Se ee ee nm. In this 
respect, er's basic assumption t what consti- 
tutes “ ” and social action is even farther from that 
of an invisible-hand theorist like Nozick than from that 
of Rawis. Inasmuch as Miller’s chief intellectual antago- 
nists will be Hbertarians such as Nozick, he is aware of 
this problem for the would-be universalism of his theary 
of fustice; and he attempts to disarm invisible-hand and 
social contract theorists of natural rights with a proviso 
that he calls “the Hobbesian interpretation”: “A just 
system [is] a system that gives everyone a noncoercive 
rationale for setting aside her right to resist or rebel 
provided that she would agree to any arrangement 
yielding a similarly noncoercive rationale to all” (p. 214). 
It remains to be seen whether contemporary natural 
rights theorists will consider themselves disarmed or 
will rather simply reject the definition of “justice as 
social freedom” and “the Hobbesian in 
Anyone who, despite the 
world that endlessly mocks the notion of a prepolitical 
individual with prepolitical rights, can still fein opened 
interpret “justice” merely as noninterference with 

ts by political institutions and ignore the devastation 

real individuals by the structure of “nonpolitical”’ 
market action will probably be untouched by Miller's 
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argument. Many others, however, will find his work, 
especially in its detailed empirical consideration of the 
facts of capitalist inequality, not so much a correction of, 


as a necessary addition to (and perhaps even a signifi- 
cant alternative to) Rawls. 


Smith College 


Freedom and the nil arpa Republic. By Larry M. 
Preston. New York: de Gruyter, 1992. 235p. $102.10. 


Preston’s is the sixth volume in de Gruyter’s Studies 
Ne Bet ae eee 
matters from the perspective of the political p 
pher. Specifically, Preston is arodous to examine our 

of freedom, and, in so doing, suggest how 
hh ead kgs a a Leake Sansone cd 
as to secure the for liberty. Let it be said that 
Preston approa this task with a certain cautious 
: “So long as the capacity to deliberate has not 
been entirely dulled by the promise of untold affluence, 
the ilusion of individual autonomy, or nostalgia for a 
distant past, the possibility of constructing a politics of 
freedom remains” (p. 209). This sentence is revealing. It 
isolates the sources of Preston’s current dismay, ex- 
his residual hope for the future, and reveals, 
after a fashion, the core elements of Preston’s agenda. 
For Preston, it is the “illusion of autonomy” that resides 
at the heart of liberalism. Allegedly, this illusion under- 
girds the recent works of Rawls, Rorty, Flathman, and 
Galston every bit as much as it does the earlier efforts of 
Locke and Adam Smith; and it does so despite the best 
efforts of modern liberals to escape the charge that 
liberal theory is inherently “‘unsituated.” The lHberals’ 
t for autonomous choice and their deference to 
like “rights” purportedly blinds them to the 
necessary conditions of freedom. 

If it is the of autonomy that disables the 
Hberal, then it is “nostalgia for a distant past” that 
undoes the communitarian. The latter, Preston avers, is 
caught up not simply by the desire to assert the situat- 
edness of persons but also the wish to see these 
persons as “free” precisely to the degree- that they act in 
accord with the norms constitutive of their respective 
communities. Such an understanding of freedom, Pres- 
ton suggests, goes too far. 

If a meaningful measure of freedom is to be found in 
neither liberalism’s autonomous individual nor commun- 
itarlanism’s situated agent, where does it reside? For 
Preston, the answer is that freedom is possessed by 
those who have the resources and skills necessary for 
deliberative choice. In short, freedom is not experienced 
in the disembodied way that liberalism su - Rather, 
it is had by individuals living within concrete histo: 
and culturally defined circumstances. More to the point, 
it is had by individuals with the 
and resources for deliberation and action, the 
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unexceptional: his attacks on Hberalism and communi- 
tarianism are well known. So, too, is his suggestion that 
the exercise of freedom has its preconditions. Uncom- 
mon, however, is how Preston proposes to foster free- 
dom. Since being free requires resources and freedom 
ought to be secured for all on equitable grounds, liberal, 
marketplace capitalism must be abandoned. The daims 
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of capitalism’s apologists notwithstanding, the market is 
not a bastion of freedom; the goods it distributes are 
only given to the few who possess resources sufficient to 
lodge effective demands. All too many lack these re- 
sources; all too many are, therefore, unfree. Hence, 
freedom is only practicable within a socialist regime. 
But not any socialism will do. Freedom also demands 
the possibility of deliberative choice made within a 
com le environment—an environment, too, 
that is reasonably le to individual influence. 
Fortunately, most of us conduct our public lives within 
large organizations, bureaucracies of one sort or an- 
other. If freedom is to be secured, it must be 
within a world composed of such organizations. Of 
course, bureaucracies have been seen as a threat 
to freedom; but this view is mistaken. As Preston sees 
things, a refashioned, still bureaucratized, world 
holds out the promise of free choice—greater free 
choice, in fact, than has heretofore been available. 


Within our own bureaus, each can acquire the special- 
ized knowledge and skills for deliberation; and 
each can exercise effective , even if the scope of 


such influence seems limited. In short, Preston sees the 
Se ee ee 
bureaucratic socialism—in his terms, a “repub 80- 
cialism.”’ With marketplace capitalism and its denial of 


equal resources replaced by a socialism dedicated to the 
public welfare and with o tional life so constituted 
as to foster deliberation, om can flourish. In such 


ea algal it may also be le to avoid the 
for “untold affluence” that has led us to 
to the false promises of the marketplace and 
to sees overly stratified structure of contemporary bu- 
reaucracies. 

Does Preston’s argument succeed? This question has 
no easy answer. For those who share Preston's dedica- 
tion to Rousseau, as well as his occasionally “romantic” 
bent, Preston’s “republican sodalism” will have an 
appeal. Even communitarians may think it 
After all, “republican socialism” incorporates a strong 
communitarian bent. Moreover, Preston’s assault on 
communitarianism is itself rather half-hearted. His at- 
tack is directed only at those who demand 
adherence to extant communal norms. Preston’s re- 
marks notwithstanding, there are many communitarians 
who refuse to take things this far. 

Liberals, on the other hand, are likely to be rather 
disconcerted lican socialism.” They will think 
his portrait of to be something of a caricature. 
They will find Preston’s way in distin between 
the private and public spheres to be far too sippery— 
indeed, far too dangerous—to be accepted with equa- 
nimity. y Hmited in scope at some moments, 
public power is at other times said to reach as far as the 
community desires or to include anything that may 
affect the public. In short, there is no secure private 
realm; nor are there any things called “rights.” In the 
end, then, liberals will wonder whether Preston is really 
after freedom. Is it Hberty that he seeks, or the harmony 
of a well-ordered community? Is it a community that 
suppresses the bump-and-grind and sometimes tragic 
experiences that attend the practice of free choice in a 
liberal regime? If so, liberals will likely consider Pre- 
ston’s “republican socialism” to be a substantial retreat 
from the hard-won gains of the last several centuries. 
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In Their Best Interest? The Case Equal Rights 

for Children. af Laura M. Purdy. Ithaca: Cornell 

Unica ese , 1992. 262p. $32.50 cloth, $12.95 
paper. 


This is a thoughtful book and, because so little has 
recently been written on the subject of children’s rights, 
an important one. Hillary Clinton’s now notorious arti- 
cles from the 1970s spoke to a decade of theoretical 
concern and international activism for children’s rights. 
Given the Clintons’ recent accession to the White 
House, this sustained focus on the rights and wrongs of 
in the 1980s, will almost 

to grapple anew 
with the problem of what we, both as individuals and as 
a polity, owe the next generation, Purdy’s book offers a 
thought-provoking introduction to the philosophical 
side of the debate. 
takes as her target the so-called “kid-lHbbers”’ of 
the 1970s and 1980s—those advocates of equal rights for 
children who, Purdy says, “believe that a child’s desire 
should never be overridden except when that of an adult 
would also be overridden” (p. 99). Her book sets out to 
prove this view wrong by showing, inter alia, that it 
tes an inadequate moral theory, relies on a 
model of human development, confuses the 
relevant criterion for grantin rights (it is not a 
shared “capacity for instrumen ), and re- 
quires social changes that are both wildly utopian and 
undesirable. 


AlHed with this is Purdy’s coun! t 
chidren are not suitable candidates for rights, 
because human beings need an extended od of 
protected learning, not just to develop rati ty but to 


develop moral character. True justice requires that we 
raise individuals who can subordinate their inter- 
ests to those of others, an end that cannot be achieved 
unless adults are allowed the authority at times to “limit 
children’s freedom against their will’ (p. 219). Children 
must be taught self-control, critical thinking, and the 
“enabling virtues” of “rationality, hard work and the 
desire for excellence” (p. 45). Admission to full ae 
rights will depend on their demonstrating “the ae fared 
for planning systematic utili ane projects 
which means, gen , “having a e life- 
plan” (p. 27). 


Purdy concludes her argument by proposing a set of 
reforms that are almost as radical as the Hberationist 
proposals she decries. If the paternalistic treatment of 
children is to be legitima we are to veto children’s 
immediate wants without en we, as 
ents, must be sure we know “this child’s interest’ 
164). Just treatment of children sustained 
less attention to their developing selves so that when we 
do override their stated desires, we do so confident that 
we know our children better than they do themselves. In 
addition to imposing on both the poor and the yuppie “a 
considerably higher standard of parenting than is now 
considered adequate” (p. 164), Purdy envisions signifi- 
cant social changes so as to make the standard easier 
to meet. She mentions, specifically, lity of the sexes 
and a reorganization of the work w “so that every- 
body has access to a job that pays a living wage and 
allows for enough to parent successfully” 
(p- 232). 

Purdy pursues her wide range of points with candor, 
clarity, and theoretical sophistication. Particularly wel- 
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come is her familiarity with empirical studies of child 
development. But her expertise aside, how successful is 
the case she makes against equal rights, and how 
persuasive are the she offers in the name of a 
‘better protectionism”? 

Equal rights, in Purdy’s version, means ceasing to 
treat children pa in any way—an end to 
any adult thwarting of a ‘3 wilL But the very few 
perked taps WO ar T AO and 

promising) vein are not a 


the Rights Amendment without 
aa ein cece 


Purdy’s extreme and unsympathetic definition leaves 
one suspecting that there remains a case for equal, or 
almost equal, rights for children that she has not yet 
answered 


Purdy’s constructive argument also runs into difficul- 
tles. She is right to say that children, while demonstra- 
bly rational, lack the cognitive and critical thinking skills 
necessary to fudge and act upon their interests. (The 
problem is not that my five-year-old doesn’t know she 
needs to eat dinner; it’s that she cannot yet negotiate 
cooking a meal for herself.) Children are thus necessarily 
d ent and properly under the authority of parents 
and other adults. The problem, however, is that adults 
are not necessarily or consistently good judges of chil- 
dren’s best interests. 

Purdy responds to this potential injustice by calling 
for higher parenting standards, greater attention on the 
part of the powerful (parents) to the interests of their 
subordinates. Here, she misses the central reason that 
child advocates are driven to call for equal rights—the 
insight that power corrupts not only in government but 
in families, as well. Because they are in positions of 


authority, ts cannot be counted on always to act in 
their dependents’ best interest, however nsible 
are called upon to be. Children, Hke adults, need 


rights to ensure that their interests are properly attended 
to; and they need ts they can exercise not only 


against the state but against their parents. 

Purdy needs a stronger Slee peut of ts as 
ee ee their au’ ty tied 
to a satisfactory discharge of nsibiH fe du 


children’s basic needs. As children develop 

ahiy chiuneten isa Ww excicievdifferent righia and Gee. 
doms,, the trustees’ role would be 

scaled back. While this may not be a case for equal ri 
for children (especially as Purdy defines it), it is one for 
extensive rights. Purdy seems sympathetic enough to 
this position that had she not chosen to focus her attack 
on a cadre of essentially straw men, her argument t 
have been taken as the salvo in a new round of 
efforts to secure for the rights that are theirs. 


Yale University SHELLEY BURTT 


The Heidegger Case: On Philosophy and Politics. Ed- 
ited by Tom Rockmore and Joseph Margolis. Philadel- 
phia: Temple University Press, 1992. 448p. $49.95 
cloth, $29.95 paper. 


This volume is composed of 18 essays by Continental 
and Anglo-American authors; most were written for the 
volume. All appear for the first time in English, and 
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those that have a before are not readily available 
even to those readers who have the necessary language 
skills. The translations read smoothly. With very few 
exceptions, the essays are of excellent quality, morally 


and philosophically serious. 
The impetus for the volume is dearly the publ- 
cation in 1987 of Victor Farias’ and Nazism. The 


1989 English translation of Farias’ book was effected by 
the editors of the present volume. = 
many problems (it was ad hominem and p 
Siioor bese bt Wald class the fo ot He 

tion in National Socialist institutions and 

on the critical table. Collectively, the essa 

about oline thus raise, sometimes explicitly, 
question of the “relation [of the philosopher] to political 


with Rainer Marten’s “Heidegger and the Greeks,” 
Nicolas TertuHan’s “The History of Being and Political 
Revolution,” and Hans Christian Lucas’ “Philosophy, 
Politics—and the ‘New’ Questions.” 

A number of a have come together over the 
questions raised Farias’ book. The on to 
French anthumanism, be it in its Mandst Althusserlan 
or so-called Lacoue-Labarthian postmodernist versions, 
Seong to find vindication in an association of 

8 own nonhumanism with his Nazism. (A 
symp etic account of this can be found in Rockmore’s 
pter “Heidegger's French Connection.”) Addition- 
ally, thinkers like Richard Rorty, whose position is most 
closely a ted here in the essay by Dallmayr, 
have argued that our rejection of the possibility of an 
adequate universal epistemology does not rejec- 
tion of the institutional structures associated wi 
epistemology. They conclude, that one can bracket 
Heidegger's politics without being obliged to dismiss his 
philosophy. 3 

One cannot do this easily. Almost all of these essays, 
however, start from the tion that one cannot simply 
separate Heidegger the from Heidegger the Nazi 
party member and rector of the University of 
Consequently, they do not think it sufficient to say (as 
did Farias) that should have simply de- 
nounced his attachment with Nazism, a position that, 
incidentally, makes the same presuppositions as do 
those who see two Heldeggers (see, e.g., the essays by 


pie Caputo, and Janicaud). These essays, then, 
i t the reader needs to insert a critical 
wedge so as to retain ’ ee t remains 
valid in his thinking” (p. 84 
Tot fhe angen is ene, a heed case” 
rise to that are by and large tou on only 
tangentially in these essays. The on in the 


passage from ʻa essay is that what is “valid” 
is not what is Nazi. We do not think, for instance, that 
Newton’s scientific in tons are called into ques- 
tion by his extensive astrological work. What is “valid” 
in Newton is the sclence, and the tion is that 
the boundary between science is clear. 
(Recent work casts some doubts on the validity of this 
stance, I should note.) This points us at the first question 
that the Heidegger case raises or should raise. What 
does it mean to call thought “valid”? More broadly, 
what does it mean to say that a man who is arguably 
(with Wittgenstein) one of the two greatest philosophers 
of the century was a Nazi—and not just by accident (in 
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passing, as it were) but a thinker who remained com- 
mitted to the “inner truth and greatness of National 
Socialism” (p. 243). I must here question Taminaux’s 
designation of Heidegger's tion as a “compromise 
with Nazism” (p. 199). If all that is involved here is that 
Heidegger “com ’ or was “politically ignorant” 
TOA) well, we do know what b say about such fools. 
ven those sympathetic to Heidegger's thought (Dall- 
mar grea « Ueta readme of acme of them) indicate 
that Heidegger's attachment to Nazism has to do with 
“failures” in his thought (e.g., failure to rid himself 
completely of metaphysics). 
Do we know what to say about Heidegger? I cannot in 
ce show credibly that the ignorance-compro- 
ee ies reading is wrong. But let me assume it is 
hii: e O Pela what it means 
to declare that ght is valid. If we that, then a 
first issue can be phrased, “Were the Nazis (intellectu- 
ally) smart?” A standard response might be: “No! Na- 
zism a to the emotions, to resentment, to e 
to blood. Those who succumbed did not have 
resource in teir reason to resist this appeal, There Is 
not Hisa h ag any such thing as Nazi thou 
this picture, it would fo that either 
Heideggers thought is not infected with his 
Nazism or that if it is, it is not really thought 
not “valid” thought. What kind of claim might one loo 
at here? Take Heidegger’s comment about modern tech- 
nology: “Agriculture is now a motorized food indus- 


the same as the blockading and starving of nations, the 
same as the manufacturing of atomic bombs” (p. 266). A 
first reaction is that this is morally and conceptually 
horribly wrong; but the matter is d . As Caputo 
argues in his essay, Heidegger uses natural 
objects (jugs, bridges, the earth) as examples of the 
thought of Being. The passage about technology oper- 
ates on the assum Saale Gh wks ae te 
ede ernity can make no clatm—have no 
ee Valid thought, for Heid is 
thought t makes the world as it is (Le., in lie being) 
available. The thought of the world is not, for 
Seance adne t of another person. The above 
ie e you want the world to be about 
ees if you concetve of human beings 
Sees aise hee ea 
the world. 

There is, thus, a second issue raised by the Heidegger 
case. Typically, the West has thought of human beings 
as constructing themselves in terms of their activity. 
This is, one might say, what is meant by “identity.” 
Heidegger wants to resist all forms of the notion of 
identity and its attendant valorization of subjectivity. 
(Rainer Schurman’s essay is first-rate on this, if a bit 
dense in language.) 

Some of the essays in this collection raise this prob- 
lem; but none, as far as I can tell, even implicitly begins 
to suggest what would follow from this understanding. 
The issue arises if one can think about politics at all 
unless one thinks about it in terms of subjects and 
agency. Some affirmative answers to this question have 
recently been given elsewhere by some feminist political 
pete ere Brown) and recent books prob 

Sido hag on of identity (Connolly, Kateb, Corlett). 
recent work imply that one can pick and 
choose in Heidegger, in the manner recommended by 
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some of these writers? I do not think so. The implication 
is rather more threatening: it means that Heidegger was 
on to something and (for whatever reason) thought he 
saw it becoming concrete in the political developments 
of the early 1930’s in Germany. I do not think that 
Heidegger made a “mistake” in embracing Nazism: it 
was one possible manifestation of his thought. In this 


sense, Theodor Adorno was not when he pro- 
claimed that and Time was Nazi to its core. Contra 
Rockmore, I hold that “Heidegger's discussion of 
art or techn ” does illuminate Nazism (see p. 395). 
The danger the demand is that they {luwminate 


much else also. I do not think one can a priori make 
impossible their illumination of Nazism while holding 
on to the as-yet-mostly-unexplored “much else.” Think- 
ing is dangerous, which is one of the reasons that we 
have recently seen a deluge of attacks on phil hy. 
The political and philosophical question implicit in 
essays—but never raised and never answered—is 
whether one should run the risk of thought, especially if 
one can avoid it. 


University of California, San Diego Tracy B. STRONG 


Collective Action: Theory and Applications. By Todd 
Sandler. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Presa, 
1992. 237p. $42.50 cloth, $15.95 paper. 


Todd Sandler has written a systematic review and 
critical of the vast literature on the collective 
action problem produced since the publication of Man- 
cur Olson’s classic, The Logic foe Action (1965). 
sas eared E E d of theory, analytical 
eee empirical evidence. For newcomers to 

literature, it will serve as an admirably thorough and 
accessible introduction to a surprisingly lex fleld. 
For scholars who have substantial know! of the 
literature, it might not provide many new 
insights; but it will offer an interesting and comprehen- 
sive source for the growing work, both theoretical and 


tne ‘chapters. The main thrust of tl 
three fundamental 
force OF Olea discussion, which Olson 


ay as explanations of why collective action efforts 
might fail: (1) the size of the group (the the group, 
the greater the ty of in the optimal 
on of the collective good); (2) the composition of 
the group (the existence of 
members in levels of d 


cess); and (3) the institutional framework in which the 
collective effort is attempted (the exdstence of selective 
incentives or informal sanctions can enhance the pros- 
pects for collective success). He then assesses the con- 
tinuing validity of these three features in light of 25 years 
of additional research on these questions. 

This assessment constitutes one of the major contri- 
butions of the work. Through the use of recent advances 
in game theory, Sandler investigates the nature and 
structure of the strategic interactions involved in collec- 
tive action efforts. The underlying idea is that the 
structure of such interactions is much richer and more 


complex than is presumed by the Olson analysis. By 
focusing on four central features of the nature of these 
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interactions, Sandler is able to distinguish the types of 
collective action that are consistent with Olson’s original 
explanation from those which are not. These central 
features are (1) the nature of the demand for the collec- 
tive good, (2) the technology of production of the good, 
(3) any additional constraints on the uction or 
distribution of the good, and (4) the nature of the 
expectations of the actors (Le., what one actor believes 
the other actors plan to do in the interaction). Sandler 
ueue kori Ihis analvais that although Olson’s orig- 
inal explanation does not generalize across all of the 
cases, it remains valid for a wide range of collective 
action problems. 

Readers familiar with the literature on collective action 
Aip a Glan Nekeccnee aout Steve 
criticism of Olson. Noteworthy about Sandler’s 


however, is the ee ee 
Fer augmented by his xen This analysis is 
augmented by his extensive , in chap- 


rem for pure public goods, the dynamic aspects of 


issue. But except for an extended discussion of the 
dynamic questions, the other issues receive merely 
cursory analysis. More attention to the strategic ration- 
E a a a 
especially to political scientists and other readers of this 
journal. 


The chapters that focus on applications and empirical 
evidence testify to the of the rational choice 
analysis of collective action. In these discuseions, Sand- 
ler presents an impressive array of substantive examples 
drawn from economics, international relations, poHtical 
science, labor relatons, trade policy, and classical polt- 
ical theory. In addition to offering a persuasive case for 
the substantive relevance of the analytical framework 
that he assesses in the earlier chapters, he investigates 
the available empirical evidence as to-the validity of the 
basic collective action model. This last discussion should 
be of special interest to readers seeking empirical tests of 
rational choice models. 

In this book, Sandler has provided fe, ka 
sees Gs tee NA E oe iem of 
collective action among rational, facet actors. 
He has synthesized a large body of theoretical and 
empirical work in a thoughtful and, for the most part, 
nontechnical manner. It can serve as a sophisticated 
guide through a complex and growing literature. 
Washington University, St. Louis 


Jack KNIGHT 


A Vindication of Political Virtue: The Political Theory 
of Mary Wollstonecraft. By Virginia Sapiro. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1992. 366p. $53.00 cloth, 
$16.95 paper. 


As one of the very few women close to the political 
theory canon, Mary Wollstonecraft is a figure to whom 
feminist scholars repeatedly refer as they work out 
issues central to the feminist politics of their time. 
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Virginia Sapiro points out, however, that “there is little 
indication that anyone who played a key role in wom- 
en’s history or feminism, other than Lucretia Mott, read 
Wollstonecraft’s work seriously after her death until the 
twentieth century” (p. 277). It is only since the 1970s that 
Wollstonecraft’s work has a sustained attention 
and criticism. Sapiro’s aim in this book is to defend 
Wollstonecraft against much of the criticism while con- 
her work historically and presenting her as 

a fairly tic political thinker. 
Most of Sapiro’s energies are spent depicting a Woll- 
stonecraft who is invulnerable to the of (mere) 


women” [p. 150) and by insisting that patriarchal dom- 
ination was no more (and no more natural) in 
the household than it was in the realm of govern- 
ment (p. 153). According to Sapiro, Wollstonecrafts 
readers should not be misled by her treatment of the 


question of rights. Her Vindication of the Rights of Woman 
treated rights as one part of a complex that 
included virtue duty, as well as other 


and responsibilities. Moreover, Wollstonecraft valued 
rights not in themselves or as a means to protect the 
private realm from public intrusions but as a necessary 
condition of the development of virtue. Virtue could not 
thrive in conditions of 


participation in the of self. (pp 
118, . More to point, no regime could thrive 
while its children were by women confined 


in a condition of unfreedom and immaturity (p. 148). 
Sapiro covers the whole of Wollstonecraft’s corpus: 

book reviews, essays, letters, political theory, 

and literature. thema 

the works together to 


anid’ the stuctited of individin, family, and state rela- 
tlons. The result is a broad-brushed portrait of Woll- 
stonecraft that will be helpful to those who 
are relatively new to work. Unfortunately, Sapiro 
tends to summarize and pinpoint Wollstonecraft’s argu- 
ments without pausing to assess them, leaving several 
tensions within Wollstonecraft’s but un- 
explored. For example, Sapiro notes that Wollstonecraft 
a tes Burke’s binary distinction between the 
ime and the beautiful only to allow the distinction to 
collapse: “The meanings of the two words ultimately 
run together and seem indistinguishable” (p. 200). Yet 
she investigates no further: Is the problem with the 
or with Wollstonecraft? She highlights 
Wollstonecraft’s use of political language to describe the 
operations of power in family settings (p. 153), but she 
fails to assess its effectiveness. Does Htical lan- 
guage simply undercut women’s tradt roles in the 
private realm? Does it not also help to refurbish them? 
Finally, in opposition to those stress Wollstone- 
ee a a ase 
attenuated position, pointing out that Wollstonecraft 
“did not confine sexuality to legal marriage” but arguing 
later that Wollstonecrafts use of the term married citizen 
is no accident, [since] Wollstonecraft regarded family life 
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as a foundation of for men and women (pp. 
144, 174). ar ete ees 
indicates ere) Wollstonecraft actually frowned 
u sexuality within marriage. 

These tensione mark Wolletenisersll s own thicktay: 
and Sapiro is right to record them; but she elides the 
difficult questions about er and sexuality to which 
an exploration of these tensions might lead. For contem- 

feminists, Wollstonecrafts views on the status of 
sexuality in a patriarchal culture are centrally 
important. Sapiro notes Wollstonecraft’s hostility to, 
and admiration for, Rousseau and applauds her critical 


men. But she does not assess the effects of that rev 
namely, that Wollstonecraft’s identification of sexual 
passion with men divests women of any sexual identity 
of their own, marking them as the mirrors of male 
desire. Moreover, the reversal signals Wollstonecraft’s 
tacit of a more fundamental Rousseauvian 
insight. rejects Rousseau’s training of women 
into d ency but agrees with him that sexual 
energy is a (if not the) lem to be solved and that civic 
virtue, inculcated and maintained by private and public 
institutions in combination, is the best means by which 
to do it. 

If questions Hke these are left unasked, it is because 
Sapiro identifies strongly with her subject. She ap- 
proaches W with a strong sense of her 
worth to twentieth- and twenty-first-century feminists. 
Wollstonecraft’s life and work offer “a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to think about the process of coming to an 
unders of women’s lives and gender” (p. 279). 
Here, Sapiro is absolutely right, and her book contrib- 
utes to the regeneration of that process in our own time. 


Harocard University BONNE HONIG 


Reasoned Freedom: John Locke and Enlightenment. By 
Peter A. Schouls. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
1992. 243p. $37.50 cloth, $13.95 paper. 


This is the third book by Peter A. Schouls of the 
University of Alberta on the foundations of Enlighten- 
ment rationalism as they are given in the th t of 
Descartes and Locke. In the first part of Free- 
dom, Schouls restates and elaborates his point that 


reason 
complex opinions into simple elements an recompos- 
m a E padre) 
pi a eeenel and opinion. 
Schouls thus calis a method “revolution- 
,” in the sense of “critical.” In The Imposition of 
of Descartes and Locke (1980), Schouls had 
attempted to show, in brief, how the bold individualism 
of the Second Treatise followed from Locke's methodol- 
oaen E ae he 
Ashcraft’s Revol Politics and Locke's Two 
Treatise of Government and one of Ruth W. Grant's John 
Locke’s Liberalism (Canadian Journal of rey 
19/[1989]). This showing of a connection between the 
methodology of Locke’s Essay and the Second Treatise is 
tive. But the connection is not as tight or far- 
Ra hiig ap Schiouls aonietianes kapes: There are many 
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individualisms in seventeenth-century political thought 
and they go with a variety of doctrinal positions on the 
nature of the state. Schouls, however, has also dealt 
with the method of reading Scripture used by Locke in 
his theological essays. And here he is able to show a 
radicalism that is more clearly doctrinal. 

The main of Reasoned Freedom has to do with 
the rather t and even larger question of Locke’s 
Coinstar nesses en cee a Cone 
Concerning Human Understanding (esp. chap. 21, “Of the 
lden ot ose?) ed es arden cose central themes 
in Some Thoughts Concerning Education and also Conduct of 


t has freedom to determine its will 
We are not comp subject to our natural and imme- 
diate appetites but are able to suspend our judgments in 
order to contemplate the possibility of greater future 
goods, which, being more remote, do not immedia 
produce “uneasiness” or impetus to act. But the key 
issue for Schouls is whether, having recognized these 
reasonable goods, we are bound to choose them or 
whether we are always free. Against those commenta- 
tors who lean the first interpretation and claim 
that Locke, at last, slips into determinism, Schouls 
libertarian’ on Fuman cholce Locke's teachings, he 
on human choice. Locke’s teachings, he 
claims, “are to the effect that human beings are not 
determined to the greatest unless they want to be 
so, and that they are not determined to want to be so 
determined” (p. 151). to know in what our 
ultimate good consists is not to choose it. Not to act by 
reason is no doubt to go against, or to miss, our true 
interest. But in order to achieve that goal, the human 
a ee) ee must 
En oce ‘revolutionary” as Schouls would use that 


ee E ee ee 
letely new. It is implied by John W. Yolton in Locke 


of Freedom” (in Yolton (ed.), John Locke: Problems and 
Perspectives [1969]). But Schouls has now developed 
this interpretation critically, worked out all of the de- 
talls, and traced its influence on Locke’s related works. 
He has thus made a substantial contribution to the 
literature. 

But there is one point on which Schouls’s ingenuity 
may have carried him beyond what the text will bear. I 
am not sure he needs to find in Locke the idea of a 
“passion for mastery” or “master passion” that the 
individual a as an instrument of freedom and 
ene represents this passion as a habit of 

-discipline, not from nature but acquired, which is 
formed by our reason and which, so long as we retain it 
and keep it active, serves to overcome and control our 
natural inclinations in the interest of moral freedom and 
a life of reason. The idea of such a passion seems not to 
be inconsistent with Locke’s general But it is 
Bo ese ar Ls ea this sort. He no 
doubt speaks of a power to control one’s passions, 
po hati el ee legen atic alt de fa 
of a habit, prompted by seb ing Savane ered 
order to contemplate remoter goods st that need not 
suggest a generalized passion ee ky ee ee 
passion = guerre ene E 


et gle pe 
and for proper objects of happiness to which our 


of 
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reason points. Through attentive contemplation and 
reflection, a destre for those objects may be acquired. 
But this is not, perhaps, a passion for as such. 
But Schouls is right in holding that the idea of 
mastery is an important link between the and Some 
Thoughts on Education and that the idea of self-determi- 
nation is a key to its interpretation. Teaching a child, in 
gradual stages, to deny its immediate inctinations is the 
core of Locke’s plan of education. But this does not lead, 
Schouls argues, to the formation, once and for all, of a 
rational or virtuous character, as many commentators on 
the Education have assumed. The burden of self-deter- 
mination cannot be laid down. Good character cannot 
depend on mere habituation, and virtue cannot be 
The individual, free to overcome the ac- 
quired habits of a bad environment, is also free to lose 
virtue unless he or she engages in constant self-exami- 
nation. The ultimate test of the educated mind is thus 
the of rational criticism. 
outcome, then, is a rich and comprehensive 
account of Locke on reason and moral freedom. Schouls, 
moreover, is alert to the nuances of Locke’s position and 
to its difficulties, as well as to its . The result is 
a well-crafted work of scholarship and an illuminating 


study. 


Columbia University JULIAN H. FRANKLIN 


The Lockean Theory of Rights. By A. John Simmons. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992. 387p. 
$39.50. 


John Simmons’s new book is a distinguished Upra ed a 
of a style of writing that has established itself 
political theory over the past few years. The oeuvre of a 
canonical thinker or thinkers is presented—often with 
considerable textual scholarship—as a vehicle for con- 
temporary theorizing. Sometimes the canonical texts are 
treated primarily as a cue for further reflection, some- 
times as a body of ideas that benefits from underpinning 
EA PRAT EPE ag So a et ack 
sometimes as a vehicle for und a 
ment (Grant on Lockean Hberalism), 
their conceptual possibilities in addressing a whole 
series of problems (Waldron on private property). Sim- 
mons’s method is to give a systematic treatment of 
Lockean rights, both to do justice to Locke’s own 
See cate their contemporary signifi- 


Sentai argument is threefold: (1) that Locke’s 
(admittedly scattered) remarks on rights can be seen to 
suggest a pluralistic theory, (2) that Locke’s theory 
an ted many significant points in contemporary 

about rights, and (3) that Locke’s arguments for 
natural rights are far more plausible than many scholars 
have supposed. He draws attention particularly to the 
right to punish and es that it (and much besides in 
Locke’s ) can be understood in secular 
terms; for he indicates the Kantian and 
tialist resonances of Locke’s views. Locke’s account of 
family, property, charity, and fustice are also held to be 
defensible. ee Be T e 
cause Locke argued in a plurality of ways, there is scope 
to both develop and erwrite his views. 

This is a most interesting volume, whose scholarship 
is often admirable (e.g., it is one of the few studies to 
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make good use of Locke’s First Treatise) and whose 
implications are worthy of much more attention than a 
short review can provide. Three comments are worth 
making, more in a spirit of curiosity than by way of 
criticism. First, while Locke’s ents are 
iritetliglble without theologal retence, 
less clear that there is not an explanatory framework that 
will embrace the main features of his political AFE E ed 
one were to the implications of Locke’s d 
ton about “the mala main intention of Nature, which willeth 
the increase of Mankind, and the continuation of the 
Species in the highest perfection” (First Treatise 59), one 
might be led to an architecture in Locke’s political 
thought that his different sorts of argument answer to. 
Second, if that is the case, then the position of ts in 
Locke’s scheme of things is unlikely to be tion- 
al—an assessment that gains force from his statement 
that if God affords life to people, then “ owe it to his 
Bounty, they could not claim it as their right, nor does 
he injure them when he takes it from them” (Reasonable- 


ness of Christianity. Finally, it is clear that Lockean 
chou will not accommodate consequentialism in 

reasoning; for Locke’s view of toleration (not 
discussed at length here) precludes this. Locke wished 
to argue that , ceteris paribus, lay outside the 
ambit of civil government. Now, that the civil 
authorities have a duty to inculcate truth (a view not so 
very uncommon till recently and still held in some 
quarters), consequentialist would suggest that 
a judicious use of force people attend to 
arguments that they would overlook otherwise. This is 
neither an imaginary argument (it was used in Locke’s 
own time) nor an absurd one (Jeremy Waldron has 
drawn attention to it); but it is an argument that Locke 
a a a acai SU acl 


None of these remarks is meant to question Sim- 
mons’s philosophical scholarship or general rear 
The former has given us a remarkable vo 
the best treatment of Locke’s account of rights one 
that is likely to remain so, because it both treats the texts 
with intelligent scholarship and argues with a 

isti (a combination of qualities 
might be hoped, although required by the 
subject). It is certainly true that an explanation of natural 
Fh i ee fel eee 
argument does not appeal 
to everyone. It is probab 


, too, hata Lockean view of 
those rights’ content would be to many. What 


I have in mind is that the author owes it to himself and 


to his very t constructive project to establish his 
view of rights in its own terms. 
Untoersity of Leicester TAN HARRIS 


The Pristine Culture of Capitalism: A Historical Essay 
on Old Regimes and Modern States. By Elen 
Meiksins Wood. New York: Verso Books, 1992. 200p. 
$59.95 doth, $16.95 paper. 


“Britain may even be the most thoroughly capitalist 
culture in Europe” (p. 19). This sentence encap- 
sulates the provocative, and often brilliant 
argument at the heart of Ellen Meiksins Wood’s new 
book. 


In advancing this claim, Meiksins Wood challenges a 
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and influential school of thought that portrays 
ritain as an incompletely capitalist society whose legacy 
of aristocratic agrarlanism explains that nation’s relative 
decline over the past century. The latter thesis has been 
developed most fully in Marxist quarters by Perry 
Anderson in a series of essays over the past 30 years, 
recently collected in his English Questions (1992). In 
Anderson’s account, an immature English 
was able to consolidate its presence within society only 
by means of an ultimately debilitating alllance with a 
landed aristocracy wedded to ustrial traditions. 
The result was an incomplete modernization of the state 
(hence the retention of the monarchy) and a culture that 
favored aristocratic amateurism over profes- 
sionalism. It is here, Anderson maintains, in the incom- 
pleteness of capitalist modernization, that we can dis- 
cover the seeds of later British decline. 
Melksins Wood's critique of this thesis is 


nothing 
freely and with stunning 


an overwhelming case for the view that Britain 


aig daira nation in es world; 


pher Hill, and the late George Rude, among others); for 
it bears the of committed socialist scholarship 
conforming to the highest academic standards. 


origins of British capitalism in the market-orlented agri- 
culture that emerged from the fifteenth century onward 
under the aegis of a gentry and aristocracy increasingly 
Po lear ipa Sea wages, and rents. It is 
this agrarian setting (where Anderson and others find 
a retrograde preca ethos) that Meiksins Wood 
A impulse toward capitalism. 
ail aA that in countries Hke France and Germany, 
the w of organic tendencies toward capitalist 
development forced the state to intervene to encourage 
capitalist modernization in an effort to keep pace with 
Britain’s mounting economic, industrial, and 
might. Britain ts the most purely capitalist 
ture, therefore, use the state was not a central 
agency of capitalist development. Since capitalism 
organically te property owners 
were able to “fence off’ their rights vis-a-vis the claims 


tesquieu, 

Locke, Meiksins Wood demonstrates the radically 
different theorizations of the state that emerge in the 
French and British contexts. French tical theory is 
state-centered; British political th t, on the other 
haad, fenas Wo under sores the: stabs focusing: iE 
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stead, on the social and economic relations of “cvil 
society” (as in classical political economy). 

Yet, tour de force that it is, Meiksins Wood's account 
of the rise of capitalism exhibits an uncertainty about the 
role of political revolutions. Devoting separate chapters 
to the no-social-change model of conservative historian 
J.C.D. Clark and anthropologist Alan Macfarlane, she 
points out that they treat dramatic and explosive politi- 
cal events such as the English Civil War as if “they need 
not have happened” (p. 119). But her own treatment 
seems, at times, to give more ground to such a view than 
she would like. Criticizing how no-soclal-change argu- 
ments focus on the red herring of whether a single, 
decisive moment can be identified when feudalism was 
transformed into capitalism, she writes, “Marxist histo- 
dans ... have always insisted on the long duration of 
the transition from feudalism to capitalism in which 
revolutions are not the movers of change but 
represent the crises of long and complex historical pro- 
cesses which do not end with the revolutionary epi- 
sode” (pp. 9-10). 

This is unobjectlonable in itself, but it begs a key 
question; for a one-sided emphasis on the ° dura- 
tion” tends to demote political revolutions to more 
than inessential con: 


and concentrated periods of political 
ee eu Gee. , Britain in 1640-49, France 
in 1789-99), Meiksins Wood runs the risk of reinstating 
the sort of gradualist explanation that she rightly attacks 
in Clark and Macfarlane. Indeed, her account at points 
seems to deny these events any central role in the rise of 
capitalism. Perhaps it is not surprising, then, that the 
tension in Meiksins Wood's discussion of the relation- 
A ee ee 
mation has surfaced in the sharply positions 
taken by two of her own students on the question. 
George Comninel’s Rethinking the French Revolution 
(1987) radically divorces the French Revolution from the 
rise of capitalism, while Colin Mooers’s The Making of 
Hows mee Europe (IPI) erence that the trench up heavals 


formations in order to meet the 
for world markets induced by Britain’s breakthrough 


ca 

Pristine Culture of Capitalism is a landmark study in 
Marxist discussion of the origins of capitalism. It de- 
serves a further study in which Ellen Meiksins Wood 
turns her talents to the crucial question that this power- 
ful book leaves unresolved. 


York University, Toronto - Davip McNALLy 
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Administrative Law in a Global Era. By Alfred C. 
Aman, Jr. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992. 207p. 
$28.95. 

Shadow Government: The Hidden World of Public 
Authorities—and How They Control over $1 Trillion 
of Your Money. By Donald Axelrod. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1992. 344p. $24.95. 

Executive in the Public Service. Edited by 
Robert B. Denhardt and William H. Stewart. Tus- 
caloosa: University of Alabama Press, 1992. 180p. 
$24.95 paper. 


Public administration is arguably the most diverse or 
ill-defined subdisctpline in political sclence. (Some, of 
course, view it as a separate discipline.) The three books 
reviewed here are illustrative of that diversity in their 
subject matter. They include public authorities and their 
challenge to responsible government, executive leader- 

, and administrative law as a legal and political 
product. Topics of significance and of interest to various 
, they are difficult to tle together. Only limited 

effort will here be given to that task. 

In Shadow Government, which has some of the qualities 
of an exposé, Donald Axelrdd takes us on a fast-paced 
journey through the land of public authoritles—their 
development, variety, financing, activities, shortcom- 
ings, and accomplishments. Even if one does not share 
Axelrod’s concern or alarm about the wastefulness of 
many public authorities and their lack of political ac- 
countability, one can learn much about them from this 
well-researched and readable book. 

to Axelrod, there are 35,000 public author- 
ities handling public programs and facilities of various 
sorts at the state and local levels in the United States. He 
arrives at this figure by adding several thousand public 
authorities lacking full financial independence to the 
more than 29,000 special districts counted in the 1987 
Census of Governments. An earlier study by Walsh, The 
Public's Business (1978), reported the existence of approx- 
imately 7,000 state, local, and interstate public authori- 
ties, which were defined as entities with “independent 
corporate status, without effective taxing power, and 
with access to the tax-exempt bond market” (p. 5). This 
definition excluded most districts, which possess 
taxing authority. Had Axelrod followed Walsh’s defini- 
tion, he still would have had an ample number of targets 
for his study. Indeed, he does not have much to say 
about special districts per se, many of which have few 
employees, small debts, and limited scope. His discus- 
sion predominately focuses on such entities as the 
Chicago Transit Authority, Massachusetts Water Re- 
sources Authority, Port Authority of New York and 
New Jersey, Washington Public Power Supply System, 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority, and New York City’s 
Municipal Assistance Corporation. 

As Axelrod amply demonstrates, public authorities 
often operate with inadequate control by elected public 
officials and not infrequently in i 
dubious ways. On the other ee govern- 
ments to operate many programs and ties of much 
public benefit. For example, most mass-transit systems 


and airports are operated by public authorities and meet 
with Axelrod’s approval. As he states: 


It would . . . be a mistake to play down the solid achieve- 
price has been 


Many of these accomplishments have been done Py 
pire Pat alee on state and local spen e dra 
public Those advocating a national balanced-bud- 
get amendment might find the experience of public 
authorities instructive. 

What can be done about public authorities? While 
Axelrod offers many specific recommendations, he sees 


the citizenry as confronted with two broad options. One 
is to continue the hypocrisy of automated and inefficient 


constitutional isions, which encourages officials to 
use public authorities to done. The second 
option is to eliminate spending and debt limits, require- 


ments for voter referenda, and other shackles on gov- 
gee ee 
tive government to directly handle the 
eer and meet its needs. A sea change in 
American political culture seems necessary for the sec- 
ond option to 
Executive is a collection of essays produced 
in honor of the Tate Coleman Ransone, Jr, longtine 
es science at the University - 
and an authority on the American governorship 
The book's nine essays, which are uneven in quality, 
deal with the nature of leadership and with executive 
lead at the national, state, and local levels in the 
United States. Variously descriptive, anal and 
prescriptive in content, the essays do not do much to 
meet Ransone’s concern that there was insufficient “re- 
flection” on leadership. 
In the opening essay, Charles Goodsell discusses 
“political professionalism’’—which, to some, is an oxy- 
moron. As he defines it, political professionalism is an 


straints, and on of a service ethos” (p. 7). 
Goodsell says that this concept is applicable to high-level 
officials, both appointed and ied, because they 


jointly engage in the same sorts of activities. This 
thoughtful essay gets the anthology off to a good start, 
which unfortunately is not maintained. In the next 
essay, Frederickson frets about the meaning of 
lic” in public administration. Recourse to the an- 
cient Greeks and several contemporary authorities does 
not yield a clear resolution of the matter. Robert B. 
Denhardt and Kevin Prelgovisk then de a develop- 
mental perspective on public lead p, which is lead- 
in any situation, grenan, or Po that 
en mutual determination or direction of collective 
action. As one might gues, a developmental 
tive calls for a touchy-feely definition of lead 
namely, “the character of the relati between an 
individual and a group or organization that stimulates or 
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releases some latent energy within the group so that 
those involved more dearly understand their own needs, 
interests, and eevee A O ped 
fulfillment” (p. 36). Ee O ee 
ee E EE S PUAN DaN 

t how would leaders handle them? 

The remainder of the essays focus as various sets of 
executive leaders—presidents, governors, and city man- 
agers. Ryan Barilleaux examines the postmodern presi- 

5 Advice is then offered ap to bow a new president 
should act in order to succeed as a postmodern presi 
Soe ind ach dif gent wort of enemy Ceri in and 
Deil Wright report on longitudinal survey research fo- 
cused on relationships between governors and state 
administrative agencies. An interesting finding is that 
despite ‘dramatic changes in the institutional s 
of the governorship, influence of 
office over state administration as by 
heads has not changed appreciably’ since the mid- 
19708. Students of state government will find this article 
of much interest. 


t 


The topics of other essays include ential persua- 
sion, federalism and administrative ion, guberna- 
torial policy leadership, and professionalism in city 


management. Each provides useful and sometimes in- 
sightful information on the executive leadership pro- 
cess. In toto, Executive Leadership A moiit 
addition to the body of leadership literature. 

Judicial control of administrative agencies and dereg- 
ulation comes under the lens of Alfred C. Aman, Jr., in 
Administrative Law in a Global Era (which, I suppose, is 
the time of the global village). As Aman sees it, judicial 
review of the regulatory procese since the early 1930s 
falls into three eras. The first era, that of the New Deal's 
Administrative Procedure Act (1933-65), was character- 
ized by broad d tion of authority through proce- 
dure-orlented 1 tion to administrative agencies. 
Viewed as by the fudiciary, the agencies were 
accorded much deference for their decisions. In contrast, 
the environmental era (1966-80) featured consumer- 
oriented legislation and judicial activism via the “hard 
look” doctrine toward a action. Agencies were 
expected by the judges to follow statutory 
mandates and to provide full and rational explanations 
for their decisions. Individual rights were given more 
emphasis. 

The third era, that of global deregulation (not a very 
felicitous designation) began in 1981 with the Reagan 
administration. Aman argues that since deregulation is 

an executive phenomenon, instituted 
statutory interpretation, rather than the adoption of new 
legislation, the courts have become major dere 


players. , the deregulatory era has been 
marked by judi deference to the executive. A sub- 
stantial of the book is devoted to an 


analysis of judicial action in the 1980s on deregulation 
and executive power. The concluding chapter on the 
Montreal Protocol on Substances t Deplete the 
Ozone Layer seems intended to illustrate the tive 
aide of the era in regulation and has Httle to do 
with review, but it is well worth reading. 

Two basic ents on deregulation are embodied in 
the book. The first is that “deregulation in the 1980s can 
be understood as a regulatory to global com- 
petition and of a federal policy designed to enhance 
the com enesa of U.S. pee AE eae a 
ond, previously touched on, is that “with the exception 
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of deregulation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board and a few other deregula ee 
tion is essentially a program carri out through execu- 
tive orders,” appointments, and other forms of execu- 
tive action. Aman does not make a convincing case for 
either contention, nor do I believe that he could. Both 
are essentially incorrect, finding litte support in the 
literature on deregulation (e.g., Derthick and Quirk’s 
Politics of Deregulation [1985] and Weise and Klase’s 
Regulatory Reform: What Actually Happened7). The dereg- 
ulation of commercial airlines, motor carriers, railroads, 
intercity buses, petroleum and natural gas prices, and 
financial institutions (which proved diaso in the 
case of sa d-loan associations) flowed from con- 
DEEN legislation. A conservative political mood and 
market theory provided context and rationale, re- 
spectively. 
Administrative deregulation, which was the basic strat- 
egy of the Reagan administration, lacks the of 
legislative deregulation. that lives by admin- 
istrative action can be in the same way. Indeed, 
the volume of agency-generated rules increased during 
the Bush administration and will likely continue to grow 
under the Clinton administration, one of whose first 
actions was to abolish the Council on Competitiveness. 
Apart from its highly flawed arguments on the nature 
ee ee ee ee 
explain such concepts as “regulatory regime” reg- 
ula matrix,” and excessive references to “discours- 
es” of various sorts, this is an insightful cogent, and 
systematic analysis oe ee oe ele 
process. There is much in its pages to mull over and 
reflect upon; students of the regulatory will find 
it a welcome addition to the literature. It is perhaps 
redundant to say that the book has copious notes. 


Texas AGM University JAMES ANDERSON 


Regulation: Transcending the Deregulation 
Debate. By Ian Ayres and John Braithwaite. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 205p. $39.95. 


Clint Eastwood’s make-my-day approach to the bad 
, if applied to regulatory enforcement, ae a 
Vide temporary satisfaction to those wishing to t the 
and health harms traced to corporate 
misconduct. Unfortunately, tougher regulations and 
enforcement 
exible, 
ent. Deregulation, on the other hand, re- 
duces intervention costs but leaves unresolved the prob- 
lems that regulation was meant to resolve. Thus, Ayres 
and Braithwaite set out to convince liberals and conser- 
vatives alike that the critical is not whether to 
te or deregulate but how to develop institutions 
le of pursuing responsive regulation. 

The argument they present is that the current central- 
rule-orien to regulation backed by 
rcement is cumbersome at best 
and is particularly counterproductive in the context of 
confrontational politics and adversarial legalism that 

typifies U.S. regulatory policies. The ere 
tion that Ayres and Braithwaite seek is based on the 
ability of regulatory institutions to employ the most 
suitable approach for a given problem from the “pyra- 
mid” of available approaches, which ideally should 
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range from a large base of “laissez-faire” policies to a 
much smaller set of “industry-wide interventions.” 

The greatest obstacle to this vision of responsive 
regulation, they argue, is the need to overcome current 
adversarial approaches. Even the most traditional regu- 
latory intervention at the apex of their pyramid requires 
a “benign big gun” that uses prosecutorial discretion to 
gain the cooperation and good behavior of regulated 
firms. Cooperative agencies could allow firms to be more 
flexible in achieving desired regulatory results; and 
cooperative firms could reduce agency and 
prosecution costs, allowing the agency to focus its lim- 
ited resources on the most recalcitrant firms. 

Cooperative enforcement and other forms of ne Gee 
sive regulation flounder over the problem of control. To 
prevent regulatory agencies from being unduly influ- 
enced by firms in the ongoing negotiations over accept- 
able standards of compliance, ge er advocates at- 
tempt to restrict the flexibility regulatory agencies. 
Rather than work toward long-term cooperation (and 
associated social benefits), the weakness of regulatory 
advocates leads them to seek maximal short-term advan- 
tage whenever the temptation arises. In the resultant 
deterrence outcome, agencies are encouraged to enforce 
rules , regardless of cost or benefits of com- 
pHance, and firms make every step of monitoring and 

ting violations as difficult as possible. 

Ayres and Braithwaite argue that responsive regula- 
tion requires flexibility and trust and that institutional- 
ized participation by those representing beneficiaries of 
regulation may provide the best chance of replacing 
current adversarial a with more cooperative 
searches for efficient solutions. The authors consider 


problems of overzealousness, ess, and 
elitism associated with tion of public inter- 
est groups (PIGs) and discuss in detail kinds of 


institutional incentive that would be most conducive to 


developing a cooperative “tripartite” solution invo 
PIG PECENE ESS as well as regulatory officials 
business in regulatory decision making. 

In the tradition of Christopher Stone’s Where the Law 
Ends and Bardach and Kagan’s Going by the Book, the 
authors seek pragmatic solutions to the limitations of 
using traditional regulatory approaches and legal en- 
forcement to accomplish regulatory goals. Braithwaite, a 
sociologist who has written extensively about regulatory 

in the United States and Australia, teams up 
with Ayres, a legal scholar whose background in law 
and economics provides a complementary theoretical 
framework for the enterprise. The result is a book that 
combines a broad theoretical: argument in favor of hy- 
brid market-regulatory approaches with a pragmatic 
argument full of examples about feasible programs and 
realistic problems facing the espoused a ches. For 
political scientists, this book extends the “new institu- 
tionalism’s” analysis of alternative solutions to collective 
problems falling in the between market and 
direct government control. Ayres and Braithwaite ex- 
plore regulatory mechanisms that structure the incen- 
tives of regulators, corporations, and public interest 
groups in ways that overcome current disincentives to 
achieve cooperative solutions in the presence of specific 
market failures. 

The book is most useful and in its discus- 
sions about the -gun strategy of regulatory 
enforcement (chap. 2) and about two alternative ap- 
proaches i regalon: one based on individual sin 
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self-regulation (chap. 4) and one based on the use of 
discriminatory regulation aimed at particular segments 
of an industry (chap. 5). The tripartism argument for 
PIG empowerment is the most controversial and, 
perhaps inevitably, the least persuasive. The lack of 
trust between regulatory and deregulatory advocates 
stands as a roadblock to the very kinds of institutional 
reforms that would alter payoffs to make cooperative 
solutions more likely: it takes trust to build trust. The 
current backdrop of adversarial legalism is not condu- 
dve to establishing small pockets of cooperation in 
niches. Ayres and Braithwaite a sel 
ful that dissatisfaction with current re 
proaches Will encourage business and PICe alike t deck 
accommodation and experiment with alternative institu- 
tional modes of participation. But can experimentation 
overcome the conditions that gave rise to adversarial 
approaches to regulation? Or is the cause for conflict 
buried too deeply in the fragmented system of checks 
and balances at the heart of the U.S. political system? 


State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 


JOHN T. SCHOLZ 


Loyalties: Law and Politics in the Attorney 
General's Office, 1789-1990. By Nancy V. Baker. Law- 
rence: University Press of Kansas, 1992. 248p. $25.00. 
Independent Justice: The Federal Special Prosecutor in 
American Politics. By Katy J. - Lawrence; 
University Press of Kansas, 1992. 276p. $25.00. 
The Solicitor General: The Politics of Law. By Rebecca 
Mae Salokar. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1992. 235p. $39.95. 


Sometimes patience, an indispensable virtue in the 
scholar’s enterprise, has rewards unforeseen even for 
political scientists, who are fortunate if thelr work can 
avoid the profession’s notorious Bermuda triangle, that 
indeterminable period between the letion of their 
research and its publication that so sucks the 
intellectual life from whatever were the merits of their 
original idea. No such fate befalls the authors of these 
three im t books on the complex, reluctant but 

le relationship : between our institutions 
charged with the development and enforcement of legal 
rules and the political environment in which the policies 
that guide this are made. 

No sooner had I agreed to review these three books 
than I opened the per to find Iran-Contra inde- 
pendent counsel Lawrence Walsh leveling an election- 
weekend-eve charge against then President Bush sug- 

that Bush was indeed “in the loop” on the 

r-hostages scandal and had misled investigators 
on his role. President Bush and his rters would 
later accuse Walsh of using his tion to advance a 
partisan political agenda in disregard of “the law.” Lest 
the president receive all the attention, fust a few blocks 
east on P Avenue, his attorney general, 
WilHam P. Barr, ee ee Coa 
ing himself against separa that he had in- 
vaa the Justice Dereemnent in Iraqgate cover-up 
and then lied about it to Congress. Never hesitant to 
seize the political moment, the Democratic Soara A 
Congress then demanded that Barr request a 
court to appoint a special prosecutor to investigate these 
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accusations against the Justice Department. That the 
Democratically-controlled Congress, the nation’s preem- 
inent center of risk-and-responaibility aversion, could 
feel comfortable sending a special prosecutor after Barr 
and his Justice Department when it had earlier balked at 
similar requests from President Bush and congressional 
to investigate the post office and bank 

scandals in the House of Representatives, was, one 
su , besides the point. 

such high moral ground has this internecine battle 
between , the Justice Department, independent 
counsel Lawrence Walsh, and former President Bush and 
his supporters been fought. What began, in the Iran- 
Contra case, as a welcome effort to restore the nation’s 
confidence in its political institutions has evolved into a 
contemptible war of wills between Walsh, who continues 
to issue indictments against the former Reagan adminis- 
tration officials that were Involved, and Bush, who par- 
doned them apace. Will the post-Bush electorate, w. 
did not elect Bill Clinton for his position on the special 
prosecutor's effectiveness or constitutional legitimacy, find 
the reserve to maintain their interest in a matter than has 
long since been relegated to sidebar discussion for 
inside-the-Beltway journalists on their Washington gab- 
fest television shows? Will the nation’s collective atten- 
tion span have the patience to endure a similar point- 
counterpoint stru between another faceless court- 
appointed special prosecutor and a nondescript former 
attorney general over a scandal that has failed to agitate 
public opinion? Will the nation ever see the restoration 
of an executive branch that demands impartial law 
enforcement and a tive Congress not concerned 
with political invective but dedicated to the confirmation 
of nonideo individuals of excellence devoted to 
the rule of law? Will the tor’s existence 
soon meet the dodo’s fate, loging its authorization from 
oe eee eee ee ee 
evo to a point where it can now police itself? Or the 
Edsel’s, becoming extinct through incompetence? 

Katy J. Harriger and Nancy V. Baker, in their respec- 
tive books, Independent Justice and Confli Loyalties, to 
their credit, avoid the partisan morass that engulfed 
serious discussion of the first two questions and focus 
their scholarship on the latter concerns. Harriger argues 
that the prosecutor is neither the panacea to 
resolve all the ethical and legal missteps of the executive 
branch nor quite the threat to constitutional government 
and the separation of powers that the office and the 
statute that created it have made it out to be. Her work 
evidences no predisposition: to favor the executive over 
the legislature, independent counsels over those under 
special investigation, or the standard-issue conservative 
or Hberal dogma that passes for serious discussion on 
this matter. The professionalism with which she ap- 
proaches the topic makes Harriger’s book the first true 
comprehensive and scholarly analysis of the constitu- 
tional and lic policy dimensions of the special pros- 
ecutor’s i 

Correctty, Harriger does not allow any particular 
scandal that resulted in the use of a special prosecutor 
(e.g., Iran-Contra or even Watergate) to control how she 
pursues the book's two central inquires. Harriger first 
asks whether the prosecutor's office is constitu- 
tional; if so, then second concern must be to deter- 
mine what public good special tor-led investiga- 
tions have produced that could not otherwise have been 


accomplished by the attorney general? 
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On the constitutional question, Harriger agrees with 
the Supreme Court’s 1988 decision in Morrison v. Olson, 
which upheld the federal Ethics in Government Act of 
1978, the statute that authorized the establishment of an 
independent counsel’s office. Prior to the Ethics in 
Government Act, special prosecutors had been ap- 
pointed on an ad hoc basis—a process (as Harriger 
recounts in fine detail) that had not always worked very 
well. Confusion over the special prosecutor's scope of 
powers, constitutional source of authority, and institu- 
tional accountability led Congress to pass the 1978 act. 
Critics of the special prosecutor argued that Congress 
had no constitutional power to delegate to the courts the 
authority to appoint prosecutors. While Harriger 
agrees with the thrust of the Court’s seven-to-one opin- 
ion that the independent-counsel law is constitutional, 
she uses the questions that Justice Scala raises in his 
dissent as the for her focus on whether the special 
prosecutor's record of performance matches its promise. 

Here, Harriger turns to federal scandals large (Iran- 
Contra), less large (Wedtech), and now obscure (ethics 
charges against Carter administration officials Hamilton 
Jordan and Tim Kraft) and finds the special prosecutor's 
record a mixed one. While the appointments of special 
prosecutors have produced some public good, more 
often than not, their use has failed to accomplsh their 


stated objectives. Special prosecutors, as in the Iran- 


Contra case, have found themselves caught in a power 
struggle between Congress and the president. Frus- 
trated, the special prosecutor's office has often pursued 


its own agenda guided by its own independent sense of 
justice without any real sense of institutional obligation. 


In the end, Harriger suggests that t resort to an 
independent prosecutor for reasons that are rooted in 
political differences between and the president 


‘Institutionalizes distrust.” This, she concludes, serves 

no constructive . Rather than authorize the 

prosecutor ad infinitum, Harriger suggests that 

sia ae open the statute to reauthorization as such 
n arise. 


But Harriger also contends that conflicts of interest in 
the Justice Department are not about to disappear, and 
warns against the permanent abolition of the indepen- 
dent-counsel law. This solution is not the 
result of insufficient data to support such a recommen- 
dation—quite the opposite. Harriger bases her conclu- 
sion on extensive interviews with former 
cutors, congressional staff members who draft 
the 1978 act, former attorneys general, and several other 
officials in the Carter and Reagan administrations and 
meticulous examination of numerous original source 
documents. We should view the special prosecutor as 
another of the “auxiHary precautions” that James Mad- 
ison argued in Federalist 51 were necessary to guard the 
government from itself, but not at the expense of the 
integrity of the separation of powers. In other words, 
Trust but verify. l 

In Conflicting Loyalties, Baker turns her attention to the 
historical difficulties that attorneys general have encoun- 
tered in their stru to fulfill what she calls the office’s 
dual role of neutral law enforcer and partisan advocate. 
A structural tension to the office—one that, 
Baker writes, entwines law and politics like no other— 
makes it impossible to separate the attorney 8 
twin responsibilities to “the rule of law and rule of 
man.” So what is an attorney general to do when 
accountable to constituencies whose interests are often 


iè 
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at odds with one another? Is it possible for an attorney 
general to serve as an advocate of the president’s inter- 
ests and still enforce the settled criminal and civil law 
with which he or she ta 


aie Sal ret 
s thesis is that such a delicate balancing act is 
possible and even desirable. No one should expect an 
attorney general to ignore the policy mandate that 
comes with the election of a president. But neither 
should an attorney general allow the Justice Department 
to become so immersed in the president’s political bat- 
tles or electoral concerns that the office is no longer 
percetved as one interested in the rule of law. ae 
acknowledges Be ee oe eee a 
be elther an Advocate or a Neu 
given the special demands placed upon the et 
individuals who assume it will some of the 
characteristics of each. Care must be taken to see that the 
less desirable qualities of the neutral and advocate officer 
are tempered. 
Fair enough. And Baker, through a selective examina- 
tion of the performance of attorneys general since the 
office’s creation in 1789, does increase our understand- 
ing of what forces push and pull at the office and just 
how skillful one must be to balance the competing 
interests at work. Like Harriger, Baker makes good use 
of original source materials and interviews to 
buttress her thesis. Combined with her com 
understanding of the secondary literature, Baker has 
produced a careful, much needed overview of the attor- 
ney general's office and the difficulties its occupants face 
in trying to satisfy multiple constituencies. 
There is some temptation to criticize Baker’s neutral/ 
Advocate logy as too simplistic. While she makes a 
lausible case that Robert and Edwin Meese II 
advocates) and Griffin Bell (neutral) had different de- 
signs for the office, one can argue that the attorney 
general’s posture is as much a function of the president 
who appointed him as anything else. President Reagan, 
Hke Kennedy and Johnson, came to office with a visible 
and controversial social agenda; President Carter did 
not. Robert Kennedy and Meese were controversial 
on the front Hnes of their administra- 

tion's efforts to influence law and public policy, which, 
in each case, ran counter to established law. Bell, on the 
other hand, was more content to assume the role of 
statesman and elder wise man than te in the eye of 
the storm, as Kennedy and Meese did While Bell is suite 
skillful in himself as a neutral officer of the law 
in his interviews with Baker, he was not exempt, as she 
also notes, of “Advocate traits.” Bell, like Kennedy and 
Meese, had been close to the president he served prior 
to becoming attorney general. What, then, accounts for 


the distinction? Perception, in some cases, 
might t than actual conduct. After all, 
what is neutral t the of political appoint- 


ments and the individuals who staff these offices? 
This is a minor quibble with a useful device. Another 
le is Baker’s conclusion that Robert Kennedy “may 
be the century’s embodiment of the Advocate attorney 
BETR PEST o politics was a positive force 


obeado wonga [and] could promote the 
interests of justice.” lost in Baker’s descrip- 
tion of Kennedy’s pursuit of justice was his consent to 
wiretap the telephones of Martin Luther King and nu- 
merous other high-level leaders in the African—Ameri- 


can Civil Rights movement. How such a flagrant disre- 
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gard for the rights of private citizens escapes Baker's 
attention is curious, especially given her rightful concern 
for the danger that excessive has for the 
attorney general’s credibility as the nation’s chief law 
enforcement officer. But to understand the richness of 
the office’s history and the complexity of its demands, 
one could not do better than to 
Loyalties. Baker has initiated a hel 
possibilities and limits of partisan advocacy in an office 
that demands fidelity to principles sometimes threat- 
ened by majoritarlan politics. 

Rebecca Mae Salokar also confronts head-on another 
inpor PE Sue agun ee oe 

E 
or General: The Politics of Lam, Salokar produces the most 
work thus far available on the executive 
rank arer senale In supreme Cant Wigston The 
Hterature, which consists of article-length snap- 
shots on the solicitor s involvement in, and 
management of, tigation in the Court, has grown over 
last decade or so; but Salokar is first scholar to examine 
the office and its work in such a full-bodied manner over 
such an extended This book, on one level, 
confirms the consensus that has evolved in the Htera- 
ture, namely, that the solicitor general is the E. F. 
Hutton of Supreme Court advocates: when the solicitor 
general participates, either as the princtpal litigant or as 
an amicus curiae, the fustices listen. From 1959 to 1986 
(the period covered in the book), we learn that the 
solicitor general, in eight classifications of individual 
rights cases, is the most successful advocate in the 
Court. While an confirmation of the solicitor 
general’s consistent success within an issue dimension 
over such an extended of time is of d 
interest, if this were the book’s sole concern, it would 
not be news. 

What makes Salokar’s book so i t and (it is fair 
to write) makes it stand alone in literature on the 
solicitor general’s role in the litigation process is that she 
demonstrates through careful, empirical analysis how 
the office has been used to advance the political and 
policy objectives of presidential administrations over 
time. Here, Salokar, without or jud 
demolishes the fiction that Lincoln Caplan 
pe pete re agra E a 
tration’s “abuse” of the apr salen office (The 
Tenth Justice [1987]). Caplan’s argument—that the 
solicitor general was, until the Reagan administration 
made the office an instrument of partisan interests, an 
officer ent of the temporal politics of the exec- 
utive branch, sent forth to advocate or defend “the law” 
nasi cae O oT objectives of the president—has 
been discredited elsewhere, most noticeably by Louis 
Fisher. Salokar does not make Caplan’s fallacious thesis 
the central, or even peripheral, concern of her book. 
Instead, she allows the date to instruct the reader on the 
solicitor general’s relationship with the partisan interests 
of the executive branch. 

Salokar concludes that the solicitor general’s much 
vaunted independence (which Caplan maintained was 
an institutional norm until the Reagan administration) is 
DE a a a E amc 
dom” the executive branch. The White House must 
recognize the solicitor general's expertise in the litigation 

and allow the office the discretion it needs to 

t t the government's interests in court. But 

this, Salokar writes, “solicitors general can and 


off as 
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do advocate the partisan goals of the executive branch.” 
The solicitor general, no less than the attorney 
commands a position of great power to shape the legal 
agenda of a president, enabling him to leave a legacy 
that transcends the whims of the electoral and political 
processes. Presidents from Johnson to Reagan under- 
stood. the solicitor general’s power to advance their 
partisan interests through the mobilization of the law. In 
, Ronald Reagan, more than any president 
since Franklin D. Roosevelt, su used litigation 
(and judicial appointments) to advance the social and 
political agenda of his administration. This—and not the 
solicitor general's fall from institutional grace—is what I 
suspect Caplan and formed the animus for his 
bizarre Se eee Rak Ha Cone 
not count myself among Rese ee 
Bush's foremost admirers, neither Pacey aoe them 
their day in court. Political jurisprudence, whether 
spurred by nongovernmental organized interests or the 
solicitor general, is not, and need not be, the sole 
province of liberals. 

Such concerns do not enter Salokar’s scholarship. To 
the extent that the solicitor overreaches on the 
law and asks the Court to go what it is prepared 
to do, Salokar writes: “The Supreme Court is not with- 
out the power to resist potential encroachments by the 
executive branch. The justices can refuse to hear the 
government's case or, even more significantly, rule 
against the United States on the merits. From this 

, the executive—judicial relationship has the 
for an and conflict.” Salokar’s insight 
is illustrated in the failure of the Bush administra- 
tion’s solicitor general, Kenneth Starr, to persuade the 
Court during the 1991-92 term to overrule Roe v. Wade, 
the landmark abortion-rights case, and arbitrarily to 
replace a 20-year-old rule applied to alleged violations of 
the establishment clause with a toothlese variation that 
would allow ent much greater power to ad- 
vance the interests of private religion through public 
means. Starr, like his predecessor's Charles Fried and 
Rex Lee in the Reagan administration, counted a num- 
ee eae 
Court as solicitor general; but that alone apt sera 
antee success when the institutional interests 
executive and judicial branches cannot be reconciled. On 
these and other questions about the solicitor general's 
role in executive politics and the Htigation pro- 
cess, Salokar’s book is now the descriptive and theoret- 
ical benchmark from each other work must follow. 

Rare is the occasion when scholars are fortunate to 
publish their work with such timeliness. One hopes that 
Baker, Harriger, and Salokar will find more to pique 


icine aon kaka ec merge pel eer t offices 
that hold membership in the political and spheres. 
Their careful and onal but aggressive scholar- 
ship deserves a wide audience. 
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Breaking through Bureaucracy: A New Vision for Man- 

in Government. By Michael Barzelay. Berkeley: 

University of California Press, 1992. 237p. $35.00 
cloth, $14.00 paper. 


Barzelay aims Breaking throu, 
pedo below the waterline of 


Bureaucracy as a tor- 
administration. Tra- 
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ditional approaches to bureaucracy, he argues, have 
undermined the effectiveness, efficiency, responsive- 
ness, and political support of public bureaucracy. De- 
ee te ed at ee 
ath arch "do . Rules, procedures, 

hierarchy dominate when flexibility, 


ought to rule. le. With this book, Bareelay has written 
brief for moving past the “bureaucratic paradigm” to a 


“‘postbureaucratic perspective” based on customer- 
driven 


This tn the middle of 
the lively debate that has been fueled most by 
Osborne and Gaebler’s Government (1992). 
Like Osborne and Gaebler, Barzelay does the job with a 
vigor, even relish, that is likely to irk traditional scholars 
and practitioners of public administration. In part, this is 
because, to make his point, he caricatures and oversim- 
plifies the traditional approach: And what image could 
possibly support a better caricature than bureaucracy? In 
PaRa. this is because his argumen 


rules n authority to flexibility and paying attention to 
the customer—do such violence to the basic precepts of 
an administrative system governed by law. . 

Perhaps most of all, this is because Barzelay implicitly 
confronts the politics—-administration dichotomy that has 
been the central idea of American public administration 
since Woodrow Wilson. Barzelay seeks to sweep aside, 
once and for all, public administration’s tradition of 


po. 
of administrators throughout the bureaucracy by giving 
them more aside traditional bureau- 


power, pushing 
cratic boundaries, and enjoining them to be responsive 
to their customers. 

The simple fact, of course, is that bureaucracies are 
not performing well. The problem that Barzelay identi- 
fies is a real one. Moreover, the solutions he advocates 
have genuine promise: emphasize results, build ac- 
countability, citizen/customer choice, empower 
citizens, and er value. The critical that the 
book must answer is whether the so 
advocates will produce the results he contends. The 
book's evidence comes from a study of administrative 
reforms imposed on Minnesota state service agencies 
from 1983 to 1990. Barzelay documents, for example, 
how managers of the state’s personnel and 
systems used a new vision of their jobs to revitalize their 
operations. However, evidence about just how the new 
vision produced better results, how much improved 
those results were, and how effectively the innovators 
could sustain their efforts is thin. The cases tend to 
identify an unarguable problem, briefly explain how an 
innovative leader produced new ideas, and then assert 
simply that the results were better. 

y argues that t has to be more 
customer-centered. Just what a “customer” is, however, 
receives scant attention. In a personnel office, for exam- 
ple, “customers” can include, others, the oper- 
hires the candidates whom the 


elected legislators, who expect the same but who might 
have very different views on how it ought to be done; 
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e Will Guise ete who demand that a personnel 
certain standards of behavior. 


Thk anot to say Gat soveraunent aria not hene 
customer-driven: Anyone who has waited hours in line 
for a driver's Hcense knows the answer to that. The 
point, rather, is that the book confidently argues the 


ate of customer-centered t without prob- 
to discover the contradictions and com- 
. Barzelay defines customers 


that itm 
piste and a bit tauto as “individuals or collec- 
tive bodies—whether internal or external to the organi- 
zation—to whom emp are accountable as parties 
to customer rela ” (p. 127). This definition raises 
lots of troubling problems. In the American democratic 
system, some customers, such as elected officials, have 


Some disadvantaged customers find themselves effec- 
tively shut out of the . Extremely 
difficult legal and political issues accompany the exercise 


of administrative power, as the study of public admin- 
istration itself has demonstrated over the last century. 
Thinking those questions through is an essential corol- 
lary to making t more customer-centered. 
The book does not probe thoroughly the problems of 
defining the customer and of drawing lessons about all 
of government from a rather limited of staff 
agencies. The empirical and analya fonds 

the book therefore are sometimes a bit thin. 

Breaking through Bureaucracy is nevertheless clear and 
ively. Any scholar interested in examining the 
mance of American government ought to read it, be- 
cause it lays out hypotheses. They do, 
indeed, help break through traditional ways of thinking 
only cece The book’s concepts ought to be 

developed, explored, and tested as part of the 
continuing pear for ways 1 Improve Boverance I 


Margaret A. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992. 590p. $49.95. 


The ctvil libertarian history of free has a 


distinguished scholarly heritage. From Leon le 
and Zechariah Chafee, Jr. to Harry Kalven, Paul 


phy, and Lucas Powe, of broad First 
Amendment rights have penned distinguished treatises 
documenting evolution of rights in the 


United States. Margaret A. Blanchard’s Revolutionary 
Sparks continues and broadens—but ultima per- 
le in- 
pacity of Americans to tolerate dissent at 
diferent points in tn enteth entry. In order to gain 
of these insights, however, readers will have 
to put up with an intellectual ce that is unworthy 
of anyone who purports to defend First Amendment 
rights. 


First Amendment histories have been written almost 
exclusively by committed civil libertarians. Revolutionary 
Sparks is no on. Blanchard begins her work by 
declaring that “fear of ideas and of those who exprese 
them, no matter how radical, shows national insecurity 
rather than national strength” (p. xiti). In the pages that 
follow, she opposes every effort Americans have made 
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tthe pen of poli inxmatn fom he ee 
d of political information, from the free- 
OE he sady wenan eri O va 
Seis ee ee a 
Blanchard is, however, considerably more pessimistic 
Groat curtent aii Gen We Gatien otal 
liberties. Previous commentaries have acclaimed the 
gradual triumph of toleration in American politics. Rev- 
olutionary Sparks concludes that as a result of “the 
repressive nature of the Reagan years,” “as the First 
Amendment celebrates its 200th birthday, it likewise 
stands in its greatest jeopardy” (pp. 489, 492). 
Revolutionary Sparks differs from previous studies in 
another way. Whereas extant histories of civil liberties 
are strong on doctrine and weak on history, this work is 
strong on history and weak on doctrine. Blanchard’s 
historical analysis is far superior to previous work. The 
coverage of the book is remarkable. Every major twen- 
tieth-century free-speech debate is described in detail, 
and numerous minor incidents are covered in ways that 
capture the wide variety of political dissenters who 
Sufleied cifidal harassment. Bletichard properly teog 
nizes that government may punish dissenters in ways 
other than speech and delineates all the ways 
in which elected have dealt with hostile critics. 
Indeed, her study of official behavior demonstrates how 
the marketplace of ideas may be corrupted by - 
dienti manipuladon, as well as Guile ceneceship. Fi 
nally, Blanchard furthers our understanding of 


expres- 
ts at different periods of American history by 


sion 

the criticisms and critics that were routinely 
tolerated. correctly points out, for example, that 
conservative freely made the same crit- 


cisms of United States military policies during World 
War One that socialists were arrested for uttering. 
Revolutionary Sparks is much weaker on legal doctrine. 
Blanchard has little original to say on these matters, and 
too much of what she says is wrong. Some of the 
mistakes are minor, as when the text claims 
that Clarence Darrow Gitlow v. New York (1925) 
before the Supreme Court. (Walter H. Pollak and Walter 
Nelles were Gitlow’s lawyers.) Other errors are more 
serious. Blanchard states that Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Jr., in Patterson v. Colorado (1908), “refused to 
look at the idea that the First Amendment might be 
applied to the state through the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment” (p. ee ee 
argument that states had a constitutional obligation to 
protect free The real significance of Holmes’s 
opinion, which Blanchard mises, is his claim that the 
First Amendment might only forbid prior restraints on 
speech, a claim Holmes later abandoned. 


with her on free speech, she repeatedly denies that any 
decent person could contest her opinions on any politi- 
cal issue that has been debated during the twentleth 
ba Virtually every page of Revolutionary Sparks is 
H ee o ee ee 
from political economy to foreign policy. Persons 

“conservatives,” in , are treated as self-inter- 
ested moral degenerates. At times, the book seems to 
lose sight of the First Amendment altogether, as when 
arae AT ep aar eo 
administration policies in Central America (pp. 463-65) 

Revolutionary Sparks consistently notes that ’ those who 
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would the status quo generally favor quieting 
dissident speech” (p. vi) but never mentions that most 


censors also display the same imperious certitude that 
Blanchard exhibits on every page of Revolutionary S 

An extra important book is buried in Revo- 
lutionary Sparks. Blanchard presents t informa- 
Koron tie daneg Amaian makap 


of ideas and 
expands our conception of how th of freedom of 
expression has functioned in em America. The 


e ho eae i IER her dense Willing a 

tempt for all opinions more than .05 standard deviations 

from her own will be rewarded with a richer under- 

EEO cpa hah EE 

ra Hay gned to review this manuscript will 
toe nie OB Sone le ae eatin: 


University of Maryland, College Park MARK A. GRABER 


The Institutional Presidency. By John P. Burke. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992. 231p. 
$45.00 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


Studies of the presidential staff, according to Burke, 
fall into two ca : those emphasizing the institu- 
tional features staffing that transcend 
administrations and those that focus on the different 
of indi- 


t and “to understand how the institutional 

forms of a continuing context, 
generating predictable problems and effects, within 
which that presidential sens ene is imparted” (p. 
xv). This is an interesting useful extension of the 
concerns expressed in the author's earlier collaborative 
work with Greenstein, Berman, and Immerman (How 
Presidents Test Reality [1989]); and it constitutes a fruitful 
advance in the study of presidential 


Pet ee ee  ar 

tion and management is likely to be an 
pets ON manage for better or worse, the 
institutional presidency” (p. 193). The author draws on 
a range of material and evidence covering the presiden- 
cies from Eisenhower to Bush to illustrate the strengths 
and weaknesses of tion and man- 
agement of the White House staff. Readers of Burke’s 


work will not be to learn that Eisen- 
ower emerges as one model of how ents should 
manage the advisory process; but many others in 


the Hisenhower revisionist school, he also recognizes 
Kennedy’s managerial skills and attentiveness to orge- 


While Eisenhower and Kennedy stand as examples of 
presidents who made different kinds Sune A 
work effectively through deft managerial akills, Jo 
Nixon, Carter and Reagan serve as lessons on how nat to 
operate a presidential staff. Indeed, their poor perfor- 
mance in this regard leads Burke to ask whether the 
organization and ures of the White House are not 
80 to the personal predilictions of the 


president that ltte change can be expected, making 
speculations about alternative staff structures and man- 
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agement styles useless. The question whether presi- 
dents can manage the institutional presidency thus be- 
comes an t focus of the author’s conclusions 
about presidential staffing; but in ting this ques- 
tion, Burke is implicitly adding a new dimension to the 
continuing debate in the Hterature about 
whether ents ought to be managers; and by expos- 
ing so ely the inability of recent presidents to 
control their own staff, Burke does make one wonder 
abont he ee eee ame o Ee 
dents as managers of the executive branch as a w 
While Burke is concerned to demonstrate how the 
organizational dynamics of the presidential staff and the 
president’s management style affect performance and 
outcome, presidential management style as the 
more intractable problem because it is so closely (al- 
though not totally) intertwined with the personaly of 
the president. The author explores this relationship very 
carefully toward the end of the book and tries to con- 
Gude int Br optimisne vern. A president s mariagement 
style is not necessarily fixed by his 
tions, Burke argues, and presidents are sensitive to 
tion and management are Hkely to fare better, 
but it is a very thin thread on which to hang hope for 
improvement in the future. Among the last eight presi- 
dents, only Eisenhower, with his prepresidential - 
nizational and managerial experience, and 
whose akill was in learning on the job and adapting, 
provide any grounds for optimism; and they are the 
exceptions, not the norm. 
Burke’s analysis has many implications for those con- 
cerned with the nature of the institutional presidency. 
For a start, it ought to direct some scholarly attention to 
the neglected questions of how, and why, and under 
what circumstances, ents choose members of their 
White House staffs. ae ath TOPA o 
PA AE PERA D anaE E NE ouse 
this might be seen as the point of no return. 
Burke also sends an important message to those who 
continue to indulge in the well-established practice of 
advising presidents and presidents-to-be about organi- 
zational structures in the White House (collegial or 
formal; chief-of-staff or spokes-in-the-wheel; whether to 
have economics czars, drug czars, domestic councils, 
economic councils, etc.) that these things really mean 
very litte in terms of the overwhelming importance of 
the presidential character itself. The more important 
issue now is not what structure and organization should 
be utilized but how presidents can become sensitive to 


managerial problems when they lack previous manage- 


ment experience or a natural to recognize 
organizational and structural d : 
The author also provides an im lesson to 


presidency researchers about the potential in the presi- 
dential archives for substantial research on this aspect of 
pe rar ee Notwithstanding volumes of published 
residential staff, there has not been an 
nae of ted evidence about how: presidents 
ricer es have perceived their tional and 
managerial tasks. In this respect, Burke’s work is im- 
pe Kennedy-Bundy memoranda and the 
eman exchanges prove to be a particularly 
valuable documentary source and add to our knowledge 
of those particular presidents. 
Finally, Burke focuses on a question that few writers 
on the institutional presidency have asked explicitly: 
Does staff organization and management algrmiately 
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matter? This, too, ought to trigger more discussion, 
especially since Burke’s own answer to the question is so 
qualified. It is also a little perplexing, because the author 
is reluctant to give as positive an answer as the weight of 
his research would suggest. Moreover, there is a marked 
contrast between the tone of this conclusion and the one 
he and Fred Greenstein wrote for How Presidents Test 
Reality, which addresses exactly the same question. 
Perhaps the reason is that Burke’s answer in The Institu- 
tional focuses almost exclusively on the rela- 
tionship between staff work, policy advice, and sound 
policy choices and tends to overlook the damage that 
dysfunctional staffing can do to a president's public and 
onal tation in a more way. 
There is Httle to take issue with in Burke’s 

argued account of the problems of the institutional 
presidency. He succeeds in his aims admirably, weaving 
together two im t strands of the literature into an 
analysis that ought to modify, if not change, the direc- 
tlon of future scho ip on the institutional ee 
dency. This ‘book . be read by all presidency 
specialists, including presidents themselves. 


Australian National University JOHN HART 


igs risa Sisterhood: Racism and the Politics of 

American Feminism. By Nancie Caraway. Knoxville: 

University of Tennessee Press, 1991. 282p. $42.50 
doth, $18.95 paper. 


The title of this book may suggest that its intended 
audience is solely feminists, specifically American fem- 
inists, and that its topical concern is white racism in 
feminist . Such an im on would overlook 
related themes that animate ways argument. Tak- 
ing seriously the historical problem of racism in femi- 
nism and the tendencies of white feminists to colonize 
the field of feminist theory, Caraway develops a theory 
of liberation that draws on black feminist theory, post- 
modernism, and ples of radical democracy. This 
theory addresses, as she puts it, “the political conditions 
for a transformed multicultural feminist polity” (p. 1). 
The central themes of her argument thus also engage a 
number of dilemmas and problems that drive political 
theorists who work in the interstices between ae 


Dee ee ee ae ae 
14 wis and “identity” in ight of 


cast 
cleavages of race, ethnicity, sexual preference, gender, and 
so on and how to rethink “politics” and the “political” in 
view of a history of poltical sensibilities that relies 
discursively on systems of exclusion and hierarchy. 
Caraway proposes to join “black feminist theory and 
postmodernism [to hi t] contradictions and dichot- 
omies invisible within each con scheme” (p. 10). 


This is a ee Ronee To read the work of black 
like Ape ck Lorde, “bell hooks,” Patri- 


aa FE Colne, and Deborah King against the grain of 
postmodernism opens up creative possibilities for re- 
Pe samme g black feminist theories to 
e history of feminism and feminist theory, the 

author creates a “politics of memory” that is first joined 
to an account of the parallels between black feminist 
theorles and lonial discourses and then to an 
examination of the postmodern ties of the former. 
Some black feminist theories share with postmodern- 

ism a critical awareness of identity as socially and 
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discursively constructed and a suspicion of universal 
truth claims. In contrast to the decentered subject of 
postmodernism (which Caraway teaches is antithetical 
to an activist feminist politics), black feminist theories 
provide a “fleshiness,” a “soulfulness,” and a material- 
ity necessary for retrieving the “acid tools” of postmod- 
ernism from antihumanism. Moreover, they create a 
“deep context” to emphasize multiple locations of op- 
pression and to highlight the importance of “lived 
experience.” These elements, Caraway argues, are im- 
portant in constructing a theory of liberation—a “‘cross- 
over multicultural feminist theory’’—that revitalizes 
democratic values and renews dialogue. 

Caraway’s ae to build a bridge between black 
feminist theory and postmodernism leads to familiar 
terrain where multivocality and difference are valorized. 
The ground Caraway stakes out seems initially intended 
as a site for the political accounting of difference and 
multiple identitles. Yet it is ultimately marked as a 
neutral zone of mp a location where different 

ted, solidarity established, 
the “robust and healing struc- 
tures of democratic political practices” (p. 196). For all 
the attention that Caraway directs to the tion of 
multiplicity, her theory of crossover politics is funda- 
mentally about the creation of a collective voice period- 
ically spoken by diverse “others” who come together 

around common issues. The promised more 
articulation of difference is lost missing is a view of the 
political and politics that insists on the continual evoking 
of difference, that denaturalizes sani Bats categories such 
aaa “white,” “woman,” and ° ” and terms 
A E not by identifying AN as attributes of 
but by interrogating the discursive and ideo- 

A conditions of their constitution. 

Such a view of politics would offer a critique of power 
and its specific operations and suggest that feminism in 
the plural may signify a critical perspective not a colec- 
tive singular designation. Moreover, the energy of var- 
ious women’s movements, including the anger that 
Caraway identifies, could be used to ensure that 
sion is not turned back on those in whose name 
tion is t, women. Instead, it could be directed at 
the multiple locations where power works to create 
categories of exclusion and otherness. This vision of the 
political would retain a commitment to black feminist 
theorists’ project of unpacking the workings of multiple 
oppressions, multiple identities. At the same time, it 
would claim an ce to a postmodern view of 
theory that, as McClure has observed in “The Issue of 
Foundations: Sclentized Politics, Politicized Science, and 
Feminist Critical Practice,” sees the a of theorizing 
as “a contingent and located practice without the secu- 
rity of foundations,” rather than the guaranteeing of an 
“authoritative foundation [for] a unified politics’ (in 
Feminists Theorize the Political [1992], 365). 

While Sisterhood falters in its attempt to 
rethink the political, it does invite attention to the 
difficulties associated with theorizing “difference,” “pol- 
itics,” and “agency” from a postmodernist-feminist 
location. For example, tracing out the operations of 
exclusion and erasure, Caraway shows how a white 
feminist identity is sustained by the suppression of the 

“other” woman. With this move, an opportunity is 
created to redefine the category “woman” and to rede- 
tical practices. The 
text and this theo- 
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retical project suggest the timeliness of Caraway’s argu- 
ment, as well as highlighting her contribution to a 
number of contemporary debates in political theory. 


Arizona State University Lisa C. BOWER 


Support for the American Welfare State: The Views of 
and the Public. By Fay Lomax Cook and 
Edith J. Barrett. New York Columbia University 
Press, 1992. 329p. $49.50 cloth, $16.50 paper. 
Protecting Soldiers and Mothers: The Political Origins 
of Social Policy in the United States. By Theda 
SkocpoL Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992. 
714p. $34.95. 


The United States is, it is widely agreed, something of 
a welfare state laggard. Social policies were inaugurated 
later here than in many other western countries, they 
remained smaller, and they suffered more during the 
attack the welfare state that unfolded in the 1980s. Both 
of these books attempt to cast light on aspects of this 
distinctive American welfare state politics. 

Fay Cook's and Edith Barrett’s useful book examines 
the contemporary politics of the U.S. welfare state 
through the lens of public opinion. They interpret the 
much-declared crisis of the welfare state as a crisis of 

; . Hence the reality of the crisis can best be 
exp by means of data on popular and elite atti- 
tudes. They report on two surveys undertaken in 1986, 
one consisting of 1,209 telephone interviews with resi- 
dents of the United States, the other of 58 personal 
interviews with members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Their is valuable because they make a 
E a E e oe Cie ae the 
constituencies they serve, degrees of pub peed aie 
and attitudes correlated with support—instead of 
merely for general approval or disapproval of 

g “welfare.” 

The survey findings are bracing. A majority of respon- 
dents wanted either to maintain or to increase benefits in 
each of the seven social insurance and means-tested 
programs about which they were queried. Support for 
parures proprios ià correlated with assessments of 
recipient deservingness, with attributions A en 
effectiveness, as well as with political 
and self-interest. Moreover, contrary to what oe cur- 
rently passing for received wisdom, the more firmly 
supported programs were not necessarily the more 
‘universal.’ ine tact, unemployment insurance, a near- 
Ps elders neice plore higher than AFDC, 
the program whose public support is most wobbly. 
(Although the authors do not speculate about this, at 
least part of what must be at work here is the resentment 
provoked by programs associated with the non-aged 
poor, poor blacks and Hispanics.) 

Interviews with congressional tatives pro- 
duced similar although not identical findings. 
tatives overwhelmingly favored maintaining or increas- 


ing benefits, al deficit-consciousness made them 
less likely than the general lic to favor increases. 
They were also inclined to support of means-tested 


Cook and Barrett conclude that the welfare state is 
here to stay. They are no doubt right, and public opinion 
is an important reason. Still, the very strength of their 


findings raise other questions. Public support did not 
t a sustained assault on the programs by both 
edemi and state politicians throughout the 1980s, and 
ly on the means-tested programs. While Cook 
and Barrett are correct to say there were fewer cutbacks 
than might have been anticipated from Ronald Reagan’s 
initial attacks, the t and means-tested 
pro were nevertheless badly damaged. The point 
is that while a careful scrutiny of public opinion is 
instructive, it is clearly only an aspect of the politics of 
the welfare state. 

Theda Skocpol’s book sets out a novel interpretation 
of American social welfare history which casts the 
United States not as a la but as a pioneer. The case 
rests on the role of 19th century civil war veteran’s 
pensions, ia amb rane E E 
and children (especially pensions”), in the 
“origins Sone h the Unite St States.” But the 
basic of this historical argument is dubious. 
Skocpol thinks the association of civil war aged 
patronage in the minds of reformers 
pects for social policy initiatives acing he r 
period. But the case is weak. Other patronage-ridden 
government functions, such as the post office or the 
schools, were not eliminated, Se oer 


fecal 
policies eventually inaugurated in the 1930s. The best 
case that can be made is that mother’s pensions inftu- 
enced the design of AFDC, a very small program com- 
pared to the ons for the aged or the unemployed. 

Skocpol’s alm, however, is not historical but 
theoretical. It is to provide evidence for a state-centered 
perspective—now renamed as “polity-centered’”—in 
contrast to theories which emphasize the soclo-eco- 
nomic or cultural antecedents licy. The expansion 
of Civil War pensions in the late 19th century seems to 
provide some evidence for this orientation. After all, the 


setae elie pawl gy ecu vases I 
tion to create a Grand Army of pension 


pub supporters (mainly among white middle-class 
mative Americans in contested states, raising the ques- 
tion of whether this was in fact a social policy). But while 
the term “’polity-centered” suggests a widening of focus, 
icone ag geese tae ni ar A ee 
of politics, with on central stage, and patron- 
on at the time recedes into insig- 
shift in national politics 

the lopsided election of 1896 and the 

ent rd eta domination of national politics. 

The decline of competition in turn paved the way 

for a nationwide campaign by “ to disenfran- 
chise discordant farmer and class groups, with 
the result that concessions of any kind, patron- 
age-laden or otherwise, became much more t to 
achieve. Moreover, und the Republican victory 
of 1896 was the work and galvanized 
business community. are focus on reformers 


slights all of this. And her focus DPE a 6 
ignore other large stakes in policy, not least of 
preventing govern- 
ment from shielding workers from employer and market 


of Progressive era initiatives for 
other problems for her 
state-centered argument, if only because these were the 
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achievements of a movement that was clearly “society 
centered.” The middle class women who lobbied for 
wages and hours protections for working women, for 
widows’ pensions, and for national clinics for 
women and babies were obviously animated by a con- 
a sed g domestic spheres. However remark- 

effort might have been in other , it appears 
to haya been an Sample simply of aocealty-onenleed p 
interest group politics. Moreover, as Shoal hereel herself 
acknowledges in a book riddled by intellectual reversals, 
the achievements of the movement were puny: few 
women got pensions, for example, and the health cHnics 
did not last. The reasons I suspect had to do with 
The federated organizations of the women relents 
may: have meshed well, as Skocpol says, with the 

tional ts for influence in a federal 
system. But w this served them in their initial 
symbolic victories, ultimately their organizations lacked 
power, and could not sustain the programs in the face of 
o tion. 

decade ago Skocpol issued a rallying cry, calling for 

“bringing the state back in.” Whatever one thought of 
those views, they have now been broadened and qual- 


ified into the entirely unexceptionable argument that 
poHtics matters. But it is difficult to see what is now 


developed syn 
with the structural functlonalist or neo-Mandst 


with which Skocpol earher did battle. Instead, we are 
given an amalgam that looks a good deal like pluralism, 
without however the benefit of a clear delineation of the 
interest group process that pluralism at its best pro- 
vided. 


Graduate School and Frances Fox PIVEN 
Unt Center, 
City University of New York 

Political ‘udicial Answers: Does the Rule of 


Questions/J 
Law Apply to Foreign Affairs? By Thomas M. Franck. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992. 198p. 
$24.95 cloth, $20.00 paper. - 


‘In a book remarkable for its compactness, Franck 
criticizes the U.S. courts for abdicating thelr constitu- 
tional role in cases involving foreign affairs. Federal 
courts frequently announce that disputes over war pow- 
ers and foreign relations are “political questions” to be 
left to the elected branches. Franck faults the courts on 
historical and constitutional grounds, pointing for guid- 
ance to the more activist orientation of the German 
Constitutional Court. 


Franck is at his t in 
en ceo te tad ee 


question doce 1a clely o0sbtet to apply ay 
reasoned manner. As Franck notes, federal judges are 

juggling “hot-potato” issues like reapportion- 
ment, tive action, and abortion. Yet those same 
jurists “tend to turn coy” when they have to decide such 
issues as the constitutionality of the war in Vietnam 


how “‘abdica- 
The political- 


(p. 10). 

In chapter 4 the author takes us the standard 
reasons for judicial abdication: the fa evidence is too 
difficult, there are no applicable legal standards, too 
much is at stake, and judges cannot compel the presi- 
dent. Franck does a good job in challenging these 
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conventional justifications. Later in the book, Franck 
explains why U.S. judges need not be so modest about 
their role in foreign affairs. 

Con has a number of statutes to encour- 
age judicial activity. The 1974 amendments to the Free- 
dom of Information Act authorized judicial review in 
camera to determine the a teness of executive 
classification of documents. Judges no longer need avert 
their eyes when the executive branch whispers “secret.” 
The Information Procedures Act of 1980 also 
bial judges into intimate contact with highly classified 

information, permitting criminal tion in ex- 
tive cases. Finally, the Foreign In 
Survellance Act of 1978 allows domestic wiretaps only 
tors obtain authorization from a 
oul of federal judges. Clearly, con U.S. 
courts are positioned to decide cases that might have 
been beyond their grasp a few decades ago. 

Also is the chapter in which Franck ex- 
plores the history and functioning of the German Con- 
stitutional Court, which has no politi estion doc- 
trine. Everything is justiciable. Although informative, 
Franck correctly notes that the German model has lim- 
ited application to the United States. American foreign 
relations are “infused with the special circumstances 
that go with being a superpower.” As a result, U.S. 
courts “must be aware” of America’s global role when 
they are deciding cases. 

Less satisfactory is Franck’s account for the roots of 
what he calls the “Judicial abdicationist phenomenon” 
in foreign affairs. He claims that the origins of this 
phenomenon “can be understood only in terms of the 
judicial tics of the Supreme Court's earliest years. 

8 readiness to bargain away some ill-defined 
degree of judicial review over foreign affairs had been 
foreshadowed in some earlier political views he ex- 
pressed while a member of the House of ta- 
tives.” Specifically, Marshall said, “The President is the 
sole organ of the nation in its external relations, and its 
sole representative with foreign nations” (p. 11). 

It is true that Marshall o a resolution seeking to 
impeach President John Adams for ini a 
matter then pending in an American court. But Marshall 
did not defer because he thought the president wielded 
a monopoly in foreign affairs or because he thought the 
courts could not decide matters involving foreign affairs. 
Marshall supported Adams simply because he was car- 
rying out an extradition treaty between the United States 
and England. The president did not make foreign policy 
singlehandedly. Rather, he communicated to other na- 
tions our foreign policy after it had been decided by the 
two elected branches, either by statute or by treaty. 

In the introduction to chapter 1, Franck quotes Mar- 
shall in Marbury v. Madison (1803) to the that the 

t is invested with certain important political pow- 
ers that he uses at his own discretion. After to the 
statute creating the Department of Foreign Affairs, Mar- 
shall writes, “The acts of such an officer, as an officer, can 
ee E a 
that Marshall believed that the whole of foreign 
constituted a political question for the courts. But Mar- 
shall, in Marbury, did not say or beHeve that. Certain 
executive acts were immune from court review; but 
when Congress imposes on an executive officer certain 
duties and “when the rights of individuals are depen- 
dent on the rmance of those acts,” the executive 
officer is “amendable to the laws for his conduct.” 
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Little v. Barreme (1804), decided one year after Mar- 
bury, iltustrates this point quite well. In it, Marshall 
reviews a proclamation by President John Adams re- 
garding the seizure of vessels sailing to and from French 
ports and holds that Adams exceeded the coeur 
authority granted him by Congress. Consequently, the 
captain who followed s orders was Hable in court 
for the unauthorized seizure. Franck makes no mention 
of this case, which sheds light not only on Marshall and 
the early precedents for the political-question doctrine 
but also on the American courts to hold 
the president and executive officers accountable for their 
actions in foreign affairs. 


Congressional Research Service Louis FISHER 


The Supreme Court and Partisan Realignment: A Macro- 
and Microlevel Perspective. By John B. Gates. Boul- 
der: Westview, 1992. 253p. $55.00. 

The Judicial Response to the New Deal: The U.S. 
Supreme Court and Economic Regulation, 1934-1936. 
By Richard A. Maidment. New York: Manchester 
University Press, 1992. 159p. $59.95. 


For scholars of legal processes, the New Deal period 
was more than a significant event. It was of vast impor- 
tance to the development of the field of . Prior to 
that time, political scientists tended to view the Supreme 
Court as a strictly legal body, whose members were 
tics. A vivid 


American Political Science Review) of the 1936 term, ane of 
the most eventful in the Court’s history. After the Court 
struck down a number of New Deal laws in 1935 and 
ey ee ee ee ee 
t retaHated with a plan to appoint one new 
member for every sitting justice over 70 years old. By 
1937, however, the Court itself removed the need for the 
plan by narrowly upholding recovery legislation—the 
so-called “switch in time that saved nine.” Yet Cushman 
reports the most tumultuous of in the mildest 
of terms. He reasonably enough: “The 1936 term 
. will probab. Laer RS 278), then 
notes Roosevelt's landslide election, the dent's re- 
tion plan, and the Court’s on of New 

Deal legislation (albeit by split votes). But the final 
eee: Oe ee ee ee 


the urt’s work. No m is made as to what 
inferences, if any, may drawn from them.” The 
balance of the article is dedicated to a wholly doctrinal 
analysis of important constitutional Htigation, with no 
weight given to political or ideological forces. 

Despite Cushman’s interpretation, we now identify 


this very as one that profoundly changed the 
course of the study of legal decision making. A - 
tion of scholars with C. Herman Pri (in 


the 1940s) through Jeffrey A. Segal and Harold J. Spaeth 
(1993) spotted what Cushman noya have had missed, 
namely, that justices are not aa ce deci- 
sion makers engaged in ed 

Rather, they come to the Court with well 

values and attitudes that they work to etch into the law. 
The early attitudinalists interpreted the deep judicial 


divisions over New Deal to mean that the law 
Was not pearly the publine lent that Ciidhthan and 
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others had claimed. (If the justices were simply follow- 
ing precedent, then why did dissents emerge as a 
ee occurrence?) elon no coincidence that the 
behavioral revolution’s envelopment of the judicial fleld 
occurred shortly after the New Deal period. 

Legal scholars of a somewhat different inclination also 
owe their start to the New Deal, for it was the ces’ 
treatment of New Deal that impor- 
tant debates over the role of the Court in a democratic 
society. In his seminal work, Robert A. Dahl (1957) 
argues that while the Court may have the potential to 
play a major role by checking the activities of the other 
institutions, it almost never takes on this function. 
Rather, the Court usually legitimates the actions of the 
executive and legislature. And if it does not (as during 
the New Deal period, when it was full of holdovers from 


pe, Republican administrations), the elected 
es often retaliate by legislation to over: 
turn the Court’s ruling. Even and for various 


regime, as it did during the 
latter part of the 1930s. F ee Jonathan D. 
Casper (1976), defend quite the te perspective, 
arguing (among other things) that 8 study rested 
heavily on the anomalous New Deal period. 

Placed within this context, it is not at all surprising to 
find yet another generation of scholars who are in- 
trigued with the New Deal period or at least who view 
it as a useful tool to exp larger theoretical con- 
aa As its title suggests, Maidment’s book centers 


on the Pa ahs I ak EWIN roe 
eege a decision making. Gates’s boo 
which fits quite y with those works seeking to 


ances a he Coan int acdeomeratic society, 
a lon of time. It considers not 
solely the Ne the New s Deal but tour realigning eras defined by 
critical elections: (1) the Civil War realignment (1837-78), 
(2) reaignment in the 1890s, (3) the New Deal 
gnment (1911-45), and (4) the critical elections of 
1960 and 1964. these 
variation in 
these works are quite complementary. Both ahed new 


light on complex p and, more important, 
question whether seal scholars have characterized the 
New Deal perlod ERARE 

Maidment’s w ts a direct challenge to the 


attitudinal school of judici judicial decision . While 
scholars working within this model (and its early vari- 
ants) view the 1930s as a turnin t, a ttme when the 
justices evinced telp AEEA vior that analysts 
could explain in left-right terms, Maidment 
quite the converse. Being fully cognizant of the attitudi- 
nal perspective of judicial decision making, he does not 
hearken back to the days of Cushman; yet he strongly 
and persuasively argues that ideology was not 
only—or even the overi lanation of the 
Court’s initial hostility to New legislation. Despite 
the fact that the justices were often divided over the 
constitutionality of the programs, Maidment suggests: 
“They agreed over the broad issues of constitutional 
pon and over the essential nature of the judi- 
on. They had a common view of the 
for evaluating the constitutionality of legislation and 
used mutually-agreed modes of reasoning and 
ment in carrying out this evaluation” rd 142). “This 
process, in Maidment’s view, “was not a political 
decision-making process. It was a legal and judicial 
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process. The judges made their decision within a refer- 
ence of rules and these legal rules ded both 
guidance and limitation to the exercise of judicial pow- 
er” (p. 146). 

Maidment reaches this startling conclusion about the 
1930s by considering the justices’ in several 
state cases (e.g., Nebbia v. New York 1934) and those 
directly centered on New Deal legislation. The form of 
the analysis is an intensive, contextual investigation, 
which relies on the Court's records, manuscript collec- 
tions, and some secondary sources. I shall leave it to 
other readers to determine whether or not his interpre- 
tation of the records is sufficiently persuasive. (For what 
it is worth, I found it intriguing to rethink 
conventional treatments of the period.) But , if 
consensus favors Maidment’s position, then the y of 
judicial decision from a perspective (an 
approach that finds its genesis in the New Deal period) 
rests on a shaky foundation. 

Gates’s The Supreme Court and Partisan Realignment is a 
tour de force study of the Court’s role in partisan 
realignments, -with its theoretical g located 
primarily in Dahl's and the work it generated. 
More cally, for all eras (which constitute the 
major chapter divisions), he tests five expectations flow- 
ing from the now-vast literature on the subject: 


1. In the years surrounding party polarization and re- 
alignment, the critical issues will be found in the 
cases of state and federal policy invalidation. 

2. The salient state policies declared unconstitutional in 

each period arise from states whose partisan or ideo- 

logical character is different from the partisan major- 

iy onthe Supreme Cour 
number of salient state and federal policies will 
significantly increase following a critical election and 
continue until a majority of the justices are replaced. 

4. The Supreme Court will decide salient cases or re- 
aligning cases nonunanimously more often than 
other invalidation cases and more often than all cases 
decided with opinion. 

5. In cases related to the realigning issues before critical 
elections, the 
significant 
cases raising the salent, or realigning, political ques- 
tions. (pp. 22-25) 


To consider these expectations, Gates amassed a data set 
of the 743 Supreme Court decisions from 1837 
to 1964 declaring federal and state policies unconstitu- 
tional, which he coded by issue and by votes. Gates also 
enlivens his discussion of the data with more historical 
and contextual of the various periods. 
Gates’s study findings are vast and detailed, and 
should read the work. 


generally, Gates disputes Dahl’s characterization of the 
Court as merely a reinforcer of majoritarian interests. In 
particular, his analysis of cases in which the Court struck 
down state legislation (which, as ted out, 
Dahl failed to consider) leads him to conclude: “A wider 
range of evidence supports a much broader and more 


complex on national policy making. If realign- 
ments are fundamental means of ‘tension manage- 
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ment,’ .. . then Supreme Court a 
more im eae tics than 
portra Dahl’s classic study” (p. 168). 

Next, of even greater interest, are his conclusions 


about the two roles often ascribed to the Court before 
and after reall ts. While some scholars assert that 
the Court is often “an ally of the majority party before 
critical elections,” Gates finds only mixed support for 
this proposition: “Before 1860, 1896, and 1964, ... the 
Supreme Court handed down several decisions that 
fueled partisan debate and controversy on the realigning 
questions” (pp. 174-75). At the same time and con 
ee ee eee 
the majority party’s response to the critical issues before 
t is less clear in the years years preceding 1932.” 
While Gates finds that the Court “reinforced” the 
laissez-faire of the Republican party, “it was not 
until the clash between the Court and the Democratic 
party in 1934 and 1935 that partisan passions were 
aroused.” Indeed, Gates reaches a conclusion with which 
Maidment would surely agree: “In 1934, the Court gave a 
signal that it might uphold the innovative New Deal 
measures in Nebbia.” Another finding concerns the role 
that some suggest the Court plays after critical 
ey ee Oe n 
of the new government. E Gates finds mixed 
for this proposition, wi the notable exception 
New Deal “The evidence of conflict 
following the critical election of 1932 is unequivocal: The 
Supreme Court struck down thirteen provisions of New 
Deal legislation and provoked a $ 
comparable to the reaction to Dred Scott” (p. 174). 
The virtues of Maidment’s and Ga 
clear. Both marshal a good deal of evidence that forces 
us to rethink traditional understandings of the Court. 
Moreover, the volumes renew our a tion of the 
New Deal and its utility (or lack as a mechanism 
by which to view phenomena. Why they achieved 
these ends has much to do with their holistic substantive 
ee ee eee 
studies to federal cases, but not Maidment and 
Gates. Both considered cases in which the Court dealt 
with state legislation—an approach that adds enor- 
to the credibility of their stories. 
Finally, it is tempting to write that the of one 
are the weaknesses of the other: Maidment’s adept and 
treatment of ts and doctrine is some- 
wat lacking in Gates ere Gates careful uae of dt 
to evaluate his hypotheses is missing in the Maidment 
study. But such com strike me as unfair to the 
authors; for both, in ways, do an extraordinary job 
in elucidating the phenomena they seek to study. And 
we, the rea , are treated to a feast of substantive 
information, not to mention original thinking. I com- 
mend both. 


Washington University, St. Louis LEE EPSTEIN 


Labor's Capital: The Economics and Politics of Private 
Pensions. By Teresa Ghilarduccl. Cambridge: Masea- 
chusetts Institute of Technology Press, 1992. 213p. 
$35.00. 


Pension funds constitute one of the most important 
pillars of the U.S. economy, with pension funds owning 
two-fifths of all bonds and one-quarter of total equity. 
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Millions of workers depend on expected pension income 
to supplement their social security income. The govern: 
ment foregoes as much as fifty billion dollars a year in 
tax revenue because of the tax-deferred status of pension 
savings. With pensions having such important impact, 
one Skean Arlen t that scholars would descend like 

problem of “labor's capital,” exploring 
E a amare 
of our current economic system. 

No such luck. Pension funds have recetved surpris- 
ingly scant attention among both economists and polit- 
ical scientists. More important, only a handful of schol- 
ars have tried to examine the system as a whole, 
considéring its benefits and costs to the full range of 
actors with important stakes in its operation. Teresa 
Ghilarducci’s important book helps fill much of that 

void. 

Ghilarducci begins by noting that five principal eco- 


unions, firms, financial markets, and the government. 
None of these actors has y congruent interests, 
she notes, which means t a fully political economic 
analysis of the pension fund system must develop a 
textured, inclusive, complex perspective on the interac- 
tions and contradictions among these several actors. 
She explores, for example, some of the sources of 
incomplete pension fund coverage—leaving more than 
half of the nation’s labor force (and roughly three- 
quarters of women workers) without pension coverage, 
tracing at least some of this fragmentation to the seg- 
mentation of post-World War II labor. She also notes the 
importance of asymmetric information between employ- 
ers and workers in the determination of pension insur- 
ance benefits and costs. She shows, for example, that 
workers tend to overestimate the expected value of their 
pension benefits and that firms willingly offer pension 
benefits in bargaining, at least in part because they “save 
on labor costs by providing a benefit workers tend to 
overvalue” (p. 72). She also shows that employer mis- 
management, underfunding, and termination of em- 
ployee benefit plans grow partially out of firms’ 
reliance on pension funds as a source of 
these problems have mounted since the early 1980s as 
“corporations have a histicated financial 
models and tactics to oa ee 

te finance strategies” (p. 88 

ook leit audio ia es ene le 
multidimensional political economic Its most 
important scholarly contribution, indeed, is precisely 
that it seeks to te the views and imperatives of 
AEE a Maina Singer ds into a 
consistent and oe framework. It is important, 
further, because it from that complex analysis 
toward a careful and reasoned set of policy recommen- 
dations for reforms of the U.S. pension fund system that 
would potentially address many of its interdependent 
PREE espe rag Spry se that the ““employer- 

pension system Sas te net Mig are 
for a nationalized and univ advance-funded sys- 
tem” (p. 177), which would begin to overcome some of 
the fragmentation, , malfeasance, and heavy 
administrative costs t into the present system. 
This is an interesting, important, and illuminating 
book. Though the author is an economist and much of 
her material builds on the economics literature, political 
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scientists should also find it instructive as an exercise in 
the investigation of both political and economic forces 
shaping an t U.S. institution. 
I find the k disappointing in only one major 
This book obviously aims to strike a balance 
between scholarly and more general, ad gore Gauche 
audiences. In seeking that balance, too mu 
scholarly analysis has been sacrificed for the sake of 


general and policy relevance. I rarely find an academic 
monograph too , rather than too but I would 
have preferred Labor's Capital to have evoted more 


and detail to evidence about the interests and 


Fes. For commie Chien e pension fund actors than it 
does. For example ucdd begins the book with a 


taton of ieee cai Se en. ay SENE 
and contradictions o funds—neoclasalcal, 
77 aan appa aura bet Pariah og e o try 
thne to sifting through evidence potentially affirming or 
the distinct hypotheses drawn from these 
different traditions. While I can understand the impera- 
tive to the book somewhat more general and 
accessible, I fear that some of her important arguments 
will be leas than fully persuasive to many of the scholars 
who. are likely to constitute an important core of her 
readers. This would be a shame, because the arguments 
are themselves vital and instructive. 


New School for Social Research Davip M. GoRDON 


Controversies in Minority Voting: The Voting Rights 
Act in Perspective. Edited by Bernard Grofman and 
Chandler Davidson. W : Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1992. 376p. $36.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Asked in the final days of his presidency what he 
t his most important accomplishment, Lyndon 
Baines Johnson replied it was when he the 1965 
Voting Rights Act. Few disagree. Indeed, the act may be 


one of the most important pieces of legislation in this 
cen 


fury. 

Although the Voting Rights Act’s provisions applied 
to a few political units outside the South, it was aimed 
primarily at stopping that region’s historic practices 
denying the franchise to African-Americans. Unlike 
RA legislative attempts to end southern states’ 
t of their black citizens, the 
A TaT este GA E EAIA, 





Whether jud increasing turnout rates 
southern blacks or by a manyfold increase in the number 
of who are elected public officials in 


the South, or by a newfound sensitivity to minority 
interests among southern white officials, the Voting 
Rights Act has been ed as successful. 


, grew out of a 1990 
conference at the Brookings Institution that provided a 
twenty-fifth anniversary perspective on the act, focusing 
on its original goals, its accomplishments, and on what 
some have come to regard as its “unintended conse- 
quences.” Particular attention is paid to the 1982 amend- 
ments, which critics (e.g., Abigail Thernstrom in her 
1987 work, Whose Votes Count?) daim transformed the 
act from an effort to guarantee minorities access to the 
ballot into an attempt to achieve affirmative action in 
electoral politics by guaranteeing safe seats for African- 
Americans and . The Appendix contains the 
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provisions of the Voting Rights Act as amended through 
1982. 

The editors state that they hope the book will “frame 
and help clarify the debate over the issues of minority 
voting rights and the concept of effective representa- 
tion.” In the main, their hope is realized. Although no 
one volume can encompase the myriad of issues sur- 
rounding minority voting rights and tation in 
U.S. politics, Controversies in Minority Voting is an impor- 
tant and welcome addition to a sizable and 
ad er The book covers a broad range of topics, ind 
anda sinters ettore han bee made to Indude a variety of 
viewpoints. Although focusing on any, or a few, of the 
chapters risks making invidious distinctions, I found the 


The exchange between Cain and those who commented 
on his essay is alone worth the price of the book. 
weaknesses, limitations, or omissions, I, for 
one, greater attention had been gi to the 1982 
systems in 
American cities, such as at-large versus district arrange- 
ments. One might also wonder whether the book might 
have benefited by providing Abigail Thernstrom the 
OT Git a & Me ae 
aside, Controversies in Minority Voting is 
worthwhile reading for all who seek a detailed and 
balanced understanding of the Voting Rights Act and its 
accomplishments. Johnson would find nothing here to 
change his mind about his finest hour. 

The book is divided into four parts. Part 1 deals with 
key provisions of the Voting Rights Act as amended 
thrcugh 1982. Included in part 1 is a chapter by Chand- 
ler Davidson detailing the historical 
struggle for black voting rights in the and the de- 
velopment of the act itself, as well as chapters by Drew S. 
Days M on section 5, Laughlin McDonald on the 1982 
amendments to section 2, and a more critical assessment 
of the 1982 amendments by Timothy G. O’Rourke. 

Part 2 presents five assessments of the act from several 
Senes AD Edward G. Carmines and 
Robert Hu with the act’s impact on party 
politics, particularly how it affected the Democratic party 
inside and outside the South. J. Kousser uses 
the Voting Rights Act as the prism gh which to 
contrast the successes of the “second reconstruction” in 
contrast to the failures of the first reconstruction after 
the Civil War. Hugh Davis Graham’s chapter looks at 
the act in the context of recent governmental efforts at 


social regulation. aly sin aed one on expert witness 


testimony by Bernard and another on interest 

groups’ efforts at litigation and lobbying, delve into the 
Voting Rights Act's consequences. 

Part 3 of the book with Bruce Cain’s essay 


exploring the Voting Rights Act's possible consequences 
for “color-blind” and majoritarian norms in U.S. society. 
Part 3 also contains commentaries by Luis Fraga, Lani 
Guinier, Carol Swain, and James Turner on the issues 
that Cain raises. 

Part 4 is an essay by Grofman and Davidson 
the controversies swirling about voting rights issues 
laying out the editors’ for how the United 
States might achieve a color-blind society. 


University of Cincinnati STEPHEN E. BENNETT 
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Dirty Politics: Distraction, and Democracy. 
By Kathleen Hall Jamieson. New York Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. 335p. $25.00. 

Common News and the Construction of 
Political Meaning. By W. Russell Neuman, Marion R. 
Just, and Ann N. Crigler. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1992. 172p. $29.95 cloth, $10.95 paper. 


These two books represent different perspectives in 
the ongoing debate about how to define and observe 
communication and its effects. For several years now, 
communication scholars have been in how 
(and whether) to bridge the gap between the informa- 
tion of messages and the information that 
audiences actually get out of those messages. One point 
of view has been most concerned with how news and 
political advertising are produced (e.g., how economic 

tions 


ideas and limit the logical and factual depth of mass 
media information). On the other side are those who 
argue that audiences can engage in a variety of ways 
with the same message, making the structure and con- 
tent of information unreliable for inferring what people 
actually get out of it. These perspectives are easily set at 
odds by the common tendency of scholars to diminish 
alternative perspectives in order to make more room for 
their ches. These books set examples of 
what each e has to offer, suggesting that both 
the production and the individual uses of information 


are important parts of the larger political communication 


picture. 
In Dirty Politics, Kathleen Hall Jamieson offers an 
detailed look at modern political advertis- 
ing set in a rich historical context. she draws 
upon focus groups to ilustrate what people do with the 
political messages they receive, the real focus of her 
analysis is on the information structure of the ads 
themselves. Her attention to the eee ae 
genres of news and political advertising also us to 
ee litical messages that use the news 
to reinforce their a e their advertising appeal. The result ia an 
of the limits of mass communica- 
tion about the nation’s most important political choices. 


The problem for Jamieson is that although people may 
oy eee ie cheailings kon thelist formaan 
messages themselves are held to low 


standards of acount for thelr accurey, logic, and 


a gar ton anata deeds ok 
ads points in the direction of a grammar of visual and 
verbal ie 
such as the Wille Horton commercials from 1988 
daisy-girl ad from 1964 to li lored comparisons 
with political ads and broadsides the nineteenth 
century. Even the familiar subjects are analyzed with 
impressive attention to detail. For example, her research 
on the Willie Horton ad reveals that Horton was never 
known to others, including his victims, as Willie. Willie 
simply played better rhetorical ae William. In an 


she d of Willie 
a Raa tie © ae 
ee ae ee a oe Was AR 
acquittal, he returned to 


being Willie 
In these and dozens of other cases, Jamieson draws 
our attention to the subtle rhetorical structures of polit- 
ical messages: the use of enthymemes that invite audi- 
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ences to contribute the unstated assumptions necessary 
to make sense of incomplete information, the interplay 
between a and news content that turned 
George Bush into the environmental candidate in 1988, 
and the visual cues used to associate ts with 
enemies and client candidates with voter-friendly im- 
ages. The visual rhetoric of television permits these 
moves without the telltale verbal evidence that might 
aes oes to those who practice 
dirty politics” in this age of plausible deniability. 

Jamieson demonstrates that rhetorical need 
ae based on highly subjective interpretive standards. 
The construction of political images is a documentable 
process that begins with understandings about audience 


information processing. This perspective does not ig- 
nore audience reception so much as put the audience in 


a different place in the model of the communication 
process. Jamieson looks at citizens less as the end- 
receivers, and more as the pretesters, of political infor- 
mation. Jamieson argues that far from being defensible 
as giving people what they want, the emphasis on 
political marketing does damage to democratic commu- 
nications by personalizing politics, evading logical 
thinking, and making the world of political images 
essentially uncontestable. My only major criticism is that 
the prescriptions at the end seem particularly weak. 
There is no discussion of how other nations regulate 
political advertising to avoid the problems she finds. 
Instead of about governmental solutions, 
Jamieson merely echoes the traditional call for citizens to 
heal themselves—in this case, by demanding better 
information. 

In Common Knowledge, Neuman, Just, and Crigier 
present a strong case for putting the focus of communi- 
cations analysis on how people use the information they 
receive (in this case, from the news). Using a varlety of 
survey, interview, and experimental methods, they in- 
vestigate the responses of 1,300 individuals to five 
different issues featured prominently in the news. Their 
approach reminds us that people do not start from 
scratch when they receive news information but operate 
from a core of “common knowledge” that guides both 
their interest in, and their attention to, information. 
Individual responses to the news are symbolic construc- 
tions reflecting unique features of individuals, informa- 


tion media, and issues. 

This constructionist begins to show its real 
about half-way the book, with several 
that I regard as major contributions to political 

communications research. Most impreasive is a study 
showing that there is considerable between the 
dominant media frames for news issues and the framing 
that individuals use to think about what they have seen 
in the news. For example, people call upon the “human 
impact” frame about twice as often as it actually ap- 
peared in news about an issue. The frame of individual 
powerlessness that is common in news reports is used a 
Pe ee eee 
Most interesting is the 

oie, tut a aes are eo a es 
ee ee ee 
of issues from the news. The 

e contage t although the news across all 
media tends to convey a personalized and politically 
contested world, individuals (at least these subjects 
recruited from a Massachusetts shopping mall) tend to 
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construct a personalized but depoliticized world from 
that information. 

The constructionist approach also explains why differ- 
ent media do a better job of informing citizens on 
different issues. For example, people were better in- 
formed by television coverage of foreign affairs stories 
(South Africa and Star Wars), while print sources were 
more informative for prominent domestic issues lke 
AIDS. The authors conclude that television does a better 
job of reaching out and personalizing issues that people 
feel are distant and complex. By contrast, people who 
are already interested in an issue (like AIDS) become 
more motivated to extract information from print 
sources. This suggests new resolutions for the endless 
debate about which information medium is most infor- 
mative. Television seems to be the medium of choice for 
low-interest citizens, particularly those with low cogni- 
tive skills, while print news sources better serve those 
with higher interest and cognitive levels. While this 
conclusion may not challenge common sense, it opens 
the door to possibly more sophisticated constructionist 
hypotheses 


My primary criticiam of this book is not with the data 
or research design, but with the eagerness of the authors 
to push existing approaches out of the way to make 
room for their perspective. Some of the claims about the 
findings seem too bold, and many of the arguments 
against existing literatures seem forced. For example, I 
am not convinced by the authors’ claims that agenda- 
setting perspectives on the news have been swept away 
by their studies. Few scholars in the agenda-setting 
school daim that the news actually thinks for people. 
The more common claim is that news frames simply 
provide a heuristic structure for political thinking. If 
they accepted this more relaxed (and common) defini- 
tion of agenda setting, the authors of Common Knowledge 
might have represented their findings as a major ad- 
vance in the dominant paradigm, rather than as a 
replacement for it. In addition, their analysis might have 
been enriched by spending less time them- 
selves from those who study the construction of political 
messages in the news and recognizing the complemen- 
tary role of studying how people construct meaning 
from those messages. 

As Jamieson reminds us, there are political and eco- 
nomic factors that drive the production of political 
information. Without acknowledging this aspect of the 
communication , the “common knowledge” that 
Neuman, Crigler, and Just talk about becomes rootless 
and ‘devoid of political context. Whence do citizens get 
their common knowledge but (in part) from the same 
environment of advertising and news that they are 
actively reconstructing to suit their personal needs? 
Much as Jamieson’s work might have been strengthened 
with more attention to how people actually used adver- 
tising information, Neuman, Crigler, and Just’s contri- 
butions might have been enriched with more recogni- 
tion that the news itself is a political construction. In the 
final analysis, a broader sense of the political communi- 
cation process would seem to require understanding 
both how political messages are constructed and how 
people, in turn, construct their meanings from them. 


University of Washington W. LANCE BENNETT 
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Institutional Discretion, and the Making of 
Modern : An Economic Interpretation. By 
Glenn R. P Asin Abor Unicel? ot MENA 


Press, 1992. 118p. $29.95. 


In the two decades since the publication of David 
Mayhew’s The Electoral Connection (1974), the assump- 
tion that incumbent members of Congress seek to max- 
imize their for reelection has become as firmly 
ensconced in the field of political science as the concom- 
itant arpon in economics that firms maximize 
profits. Nei are exactly true, of course; but both 
assumptions are congruent enough with casual observa- 
tion (and simple enough) to serve as the basic building 

els. 


understand the behavior of individual members of Con- 
gress and the historical evolution of Congress, it is more 
revealing to assume, instead, that they seek to maximize 
the amount of their own discretion. By this view, the 
considerable effort they undertake to enhance their 
electoral prospects is really tantamount to the construc- 
tion of “entry barriers,” behind which the full flowering 
of individual discretion can occur. The need to be 
reelected is not an end in itself but acts, rather, as a 
a tiem tie De ey Ye Serta Pay 
leaders if they were not so in 


ual discretion that. has occurred in Congress is the 
increase in the average number of committee assign- 
ments that each member has. Although he does not 

licitly say so, this presumably reflects the growth in 
Pa A ttee assignments that has been well docu- 
mented elsewhere. 


There is reason to commend Parker for this 
undertaking. Models are useful to the extent they lead 
us to consider tions we otherwise would not, and 
Parker's does some attention to the oft-neglected 
PEE y what it is that members Congress want 
to be for. I think it is also the case that we often 
think that the electoral connection (i.e., the reelection 
motive) impHes far more about the structure of Congress 
than it actually does. If we assume that the degree to 
which members desire reelection has remained rela- 
tively constant over the past 30 years or so, it is hard to 
pnd lt ag ae pple lier pe ar T 

le for the many important structural chan al 
that have occurred in Congress over this time peri 

Ultimately, however, I was not persuaded that there is 
much to be gained by abandoning the assumption of 
reelection maximization in favor of discretion maximiza- 
tion. For one thing, I was a bit disappointed by the fact 
that Parker focuses a fairly large amount of attention on 
the historical growth in “ ’ (number of staff, travel 
allowances, use of mail, etc.) that Morris Fiorina 


sae phenomena that thoee arguing for the esumpton 
peslsctlan maldmization have seised upon Parker's 

eae these publicly subsidized assets are viewed, 
instead, as useful in the construction of entry barriers. 
Unfortunately, I think litte is accomplished in simply 


rechara efforts at reelection maximization as 
efforts intended to out the budget constraint im- 
posed by the need for reelection. 


Twas aanak perouaded iha Heiner Gimena 
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committee assignments is a good way to operationalize 
the key variable of individual member discretion. Parker 
argues that committee activity is particularly congenial 
to the exercise of discretion because committees can 
make “all-or-nothing” proposals to the parent chamber. 
This strikes me as a rather extreme caricature of the 
highly “committeecentric” view of the legislature that 
recent theory and research have tended to undermine 
(Kenneth Shepsle (1989) labels it the ‘textbook Con- 
gress”). Even if I were a proponent of this hoary old 
model, I would still need to be persuaded that the raw 
number of committee ts matters much. Mem- 
bers have long been willing to cash in several committee 
and subcommittee slots for a seat on Rules, Ways and 
Means, or Appropriations. Conversely, slots on the 
Budget Committee, which can be had without giving u 
using comuniliice aipamen, ace usually nor ti Riek 
demand. 

What I see as the most serious shortcoming of this 
book, however, is Parker's failure to identify just what it 
is that discretion is meant to be. As he sees it, discretion 
encompasses an extremely wide of behaviors 
ranging from rent extraction to altruism. Of course, it is 


a oe eae es ee 

ture closure and must, instead, always willing to 

reconsider ons that seemingly have been previ- 
However, when Parker asserts that “there 

is no reason to believe that vagueness surrounding the 

meaning of discretion is an obstacle to inquiry” (p. 11), 

I must respectfully disagree. 


California Institute of Technology D. RODERICK KIEWIET 


The Poverty of American Politics: A Theoretical Inter- 
By H. Mark Roelofs. Philadelphia: Temple 
University Press, 1992. 271p. $44.95 cloth, $22.95 


paper. 

Lincoln at Gettysburg: The Words that Remade Amer- 
ica. By Garry Wills. New York Simon & Schuster, 
1992. 315p. $23.00. 


Reading these two fine books gives tremendous stim- 
ulation to one’s thinking about the ideas that underlie 


American poltics. are starkly different in tone. 
Where is pow celebratory, Roelofs is severe 
and relentlessly It is striking that this should 


be so, for both authors seem to value the same things: 
benevolent comm over individualism, 
and Biblical traditions over the myth of the social con- 
tract. 
rea A E aa 
focused on a single event. Placing the - 
dress in the tradition of funeral orations by Pericles and 
RE Wilis brilHantty argues that Lincoln, whose 
own martyrdom would soon be added to the liturgy of 
American democracy, ted in this brief 
nothing less than a transformation in the substance (a 
good Aristotelian term) of American constitutionalism. 


Wills debunks several m about the 
speech—that Lincoln , that he was 
upstaged by Edward Everett, that no one at the time 


understood the significance of what he said. With won- 
derful narrative skill, he shows how the president seized 
the pregnant moment to reconstruct the nation’s found- 
ing princtples. This was, he said, a war about the 
meaning of human freedom. By their valor and sacrifice, 
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“these honored dead” had reclaimed and restored the 
democratic tion to which the nation had ben 
dedicated in 1776, p maae nee as ‘ 

ment of the people, by the 


ra O a aes We ais O 


plaining, he argues, are bane ie Ee and contradictions 
that afflict the system ” His aim is “to establish 
American political sk as em facts but as 


theoretical necessities, as design faults” (p. 8). 

The problem lies in a hrenia in the nation’s 
philosophical foundations. Our dominant myth, he 
writes, is based on the call to love (Roelofs 
correctly points out that the imperative of Protestant 
Christianity is not to work, but to love one another), to 
build in this new land radically egalitarian, loving com- 
munities; but our ideology, w Roelofs labels Bour- 
geois, centers on the liberal commitment to tive 
individualism. The Protestant strand derives from the 
Bible and inspired John Winthrop’s sermon, “A Model 
of Christian Charity” (1630), America’s “first declaration 
of independence,” as well as Lincoln’s oratory. The 
Bourgeois ideal, writes Roelofs, finds authoritative ex- 
pression in Jefferson’s rational, cosmopolitan Declara- 
tion of Independence and in the Constitution. 

Roelofs that both of these tend to 
be privatistic, the former spiritually, the latter materi- 
ally. Thus, he argues, America has “no indigenous or 
autonomous language of the public” (p. 42). 

Lately, he notes in a final chapter, there has devel- 

a new, “ onal ’’ on our 
political life. However, though its criticisms of ea he 
tem’s performance have been profound, it too has failed 
to offer a foundation for constructing a more nourishing 
public life. 

A brief review cannot do justice to this rich and subtle 
book. Roelofs’ anguish is apparent, but his analysis full 
of fresh insights, as he traces to its foundation in 
America’s ideals the culture’s ambivalence toward gov- 
ernment and toward democracy itself. 

His treatment of the major institutions of government 
is less fresh, less trenchant than his hilosophical anal- 
ysis. It is per pe ty aera epee ’s sense that “it 
is much too dy by to start thinking about the 
‘how’ of reform’ (p: xiv). In fact he dismisses the current 
interest in constitutional reform as “almost a joke.” The 
book also ends a little lamely, with a Postscript that 
briefly addresses the question, how has a system so 
badly flawed managed to endure for over two hundred 

P he says, it is because it works, and 
eti Fok frit blind Americans to both the 
facts and the origins of their sharpest frustrations” 
(p. 243). 

As Alexander Heard once remarked, viability is no 
mean thing in this vail of tears which we go. Yet 
it must not make us complacent. Roelofs shows that the 
philosophical foundations of our political culture are full 
of crippling paradoxes, and he is quite persuasive when 
he es that we are unlikely to move toward mean- 

reform unless we can resolve some of these 
tensions and begin to employ, in our public discourse, a 
language richer in common purpose. 

One ominous implication of this conclusion is that, 
should the viability of our institutions come into serious 
question, we will need a language of public discourse 
that does not now exist. The Protestant Bible, which 
served Lincoln so well, has more power in the common 
culture than many intellectuals know, but its place in the 
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Smith College 


tion of the elite seems to be eroding. Roelofs’ 
does point to a fundamental problem. 


DONALD L. ROBINSON 


As Far as Republican Principles Will Admit: Essays by 


This book brings together—and makes clear—the two 
remarkable ways Martin Diamond contributed to the 
litical science profession, broadly understood. First, 
ee ee ce Gee 
ideology ot the American founding that began in the 
1940s and 1950s with the work of 
Strauss, Stuart Gerry Brown, P 
who taught us again how to 


Adair, Leo 
, and others 
Cae ideas: 


the craft of college teaching in a way that returned the 
Socratic dialogue to the center of the class- 

room. gh his tragically early death took place 
nearly two decades ago, this volume reminds us of the 
continuing relevance and influence of his scholarship 
and teaching. He was thus not exactly an innovator but, 
rather, a revitalizer, in most creative ways, of ancient 
understandings and wisdom that in the presence of 
modern, “Weberlan” social science, urgently needed 
our attention. . 
The a ce in 1959, in this Review, of Diamond’s 
essay ‘ ocracy and the Federalist: A Reconsideration 
of the Framers’ Intent” (the lead essay in the volume 
here reviewed) was foundational to what became in the 
1960s and 1970s, in the writings of Bernard Bailyn, J. G. 
‘A. Pocock, Gordon Wood, and others, a new interpre- 
tation of the intellectual milieu of the American found- 
generally called “civic republicanism.” Diamond’s 
argument that the philosophies of the Declaration of 


Ind ence and of the Constitution of 1787 were 
consistent with each other and also in with the 
most advanced ideas of self-government of the day 


(termed at the time “republican,” rather than “demo- 
cratic’) helped scholars get beyond histori- 
ography with the “plutocratic” nature of 
the Constitution and its alleged betrayal of the American 
Revolution. As Diamond shows in both the initial 1959 
article and in a brilliant series of essays on federalism 
and The Federalist ted here, the framers and de- 
fenders of the Constitution understood the real dangers 
and dilemmas of democratic government and sought 
ideological and institutional that would none- 
theless allow a democratic polity to flourish. In Dia- 
monds own characterization, Madison and the other 
founders thus were not antidemocrats but, rather, wise 
democrats; and their rhetoricaily-more-enthusiastic-but- 
practicallyless-effectual opponents were not so much 


our knowledge 
of the founding era and reveal our continuing need to 
see why, though democracy may be possible because of 


human capacity for justice, it is because of 
human inclination to tice (to borrow Niebuhr’s 
terms). Diamond was indeed the PubHus of his day. 
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Perhaps even more important, however, as our col- 
and universities are convulsed over political cor- 
rectness and the nature of civil society, is Diamond’s 
attention to “the study of politics in a liberal education,” 
and to “teaching about politics as a vocation.” His 
emphasis, reflecting his own deep AristoteHanism, is on 
the critical study of the enduring questions of political 
> What is human nature? What is justice? and 

t is the purpose of government?—among others. 
Only through such study, guided and on by 
mentors of Diamond’s consummate (this quality 
comes through in the dialectic, thought-leading style of 
these essays) can students achieve genuine intellectual 
liberation. His critiques of both the overt politicizing of 
higher education (whether by sixties New Left, or nine- 
ties critical-studies, intellectuals), and, even more point- 
edly, the merely behavioral, value-neutral social sclen- 
tists that have dominated academia in the last 
generation or two let us see what is, in Diamond’s term, 
“the highest education.” One starts, as Socrates does 
with Cephalus at the beginning of Plato’s Republic, with 
a sympathetic evoking of “what is sensible and healthy 
in the proposed opinion.” Then, through “dialectical 
” and lanation of “problematic aspects,” 
t reach “the deeper and universal 
questions, the questions which transcend any particular 
polity and which are the universal stuff of an autono- 
mous scientific study of political life’ (pp. 305-6). 
Whether attuned to 350 B.c., 1787, 1968, or 1993, Dia- 
mond evokes the essentials of a liberal education and 
shows us what its political dimensions are, “as far as 


republican principles will admit.” 


Syracuse Lintversity RALPH KETCHAM 


Race, Class, and Culture: A Study in Afro-American 
Mass By Robert C. Smith and Richard Selt- 
zer. Albany: State University of New York Press, 1992. 
203p. $44.50 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


With Race, Class, and Culture, Robert C. Smith and 
Richard Seltzer make a significant contribution to the 
debate over the importance of race and class in deter- 
mining the attitudes and behavior of blacks. They use 
survey data from the 1980s to lay to rest the notion that 
as blacks enter the middle class, they become more 
conservative. In addition, provide a wealth of 
information on the nature of current black opinion. 

The authors’ main goal is to untangle the causes of the 
differences in the opinions and behavior of blacks and 
whites. examine whether these differences are the 
result of t class distributions, some form of racial 
distinctiveness, or a combination. They consider the role 
of culture and group interest in accounting for the racial 
differences that are not caused by clase. A secondary 
goal is to understand intraracial variations in opinion. 
They look at the effects of several demographic vari- 
ables—including sex, age, region, and type of city—and 
study the influence of religiosity and interpersonal alien- 
ation. 

Smith and Seltzer compare the responses of blacks 
and whites to a set of questions about politically relevant 
opinions and behaviors. They then divide their sample 
ee ee 
between the races disappear when controlled 
They wisely choose to use several indicators of class: 
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ORT tional prestige, income, and subjec- 
cation. Using a combination of factors 
a temo wean evidence pertaining to 
class influence on black attitudes. Many of the studies 
that have fueled the debate over the role of class in 
shaping black opinion have relied on a single measure of 
dass. The result has been con over the merits of 
the various measures of class, which has merely fur- 
thered disagreements over the relationship between 
class and black opi 
The authors have an unfortunate tendency to down- 
play their most helpful and interesting findings. They do 
not take full advantage of their measure of u 
mobility (their only direct measure of in class) 
but include it as an afterthought when looking at the 
effects of their class indicators. Although they stmulta- 
neously control for all of the class indicators as part of 
their analysis, they relegate their findings to notes or 
cryptic annotations in their tables. These results could 


darify which of class are le for varia- 
tions in the Sioa preg pi sl rey a 
whites. Their k would have made a more 


contribution had they been willing to explore the under. 
lying causes of class differences. 

birth preface Dey promise that they Wiehan ioin 
entering the debate on how to define and measure black 
culture but will assume that racial differences that are 
not attributable to class are cultural. However, they do 
attempt to determine whether culfure or interest ac- 
counts for racial differences that cannot be explained by 
class location. Rather than establish standards to use in 
discriminating between culture and interest, they rely 
on ad hoc assertions based on the secondary literature. 
Once they characterize a racial tendency as based either 
on culture or rational interest, they never consider the 
alternative hypothesis. Some of these arguments are 
interesting reading, but they are far from compelling. 

The authors have gone to pains to make their book 
accessible to students and lay persons. They provide 
nice discussions of the problems with their methodology 
and give a complete le of how they construct their 
indexes. Most of their tables are dear and succinct. Even 
so, the book has several flaws that Hmit its usefulness as 
a text. In some instances, the discussions of methodol- 
ogy are so unclear—even contradictory—that they are 
impenetrable. Several times, the tables and the text are 
at odds, not only because of typographical errors but 
also because the authors overstate or mischaracterize 
their results. i 

Race, Class, and Culture will prove 
those concerned with black mass-opinion in general or 
the effects of class on black opinion. It provides defini- 
tive answers to questions about the nature and extent of 
differences of opihion between middle- and lower-class 
blacks in the 1980s. However, Smith and Seltzer note 
that there are reasons to wonder whether more dass 
differences will develop over time. They argue that 
many new members of the black middle class may not 
yet be acculturated to middle-class attitudes and behav- 
ior. Over time, may grow to be more like the white 
middle class. Much of the next generation of the black 
middle class will be socialized differently, and it is 
possible that its members will be influenced more 
ey eee 
racial group. 


University of California, Berkeley 


ANN R. KENDRICK 
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British Parliamentary Parties: Policy and Power. By Jack 
Brand. New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
370p. $79.00. 


In a seminal artide published in the inaugural issue of 


ships. One that he deemed especially important in the 
British House of Commons was the intraparty mode. 
Surprisingly, the relationship between leaders and fol- 
EO rine nat here eee eben 


this gap in the literature, Jack Brand set 
ct of backbenchers in the determi- 
. The result is a thorough study 


of the nuances of British parliamentary life. 
Brand that Parliament has several conse- 
e political system. The focus of his re- 


and modify policy proposals generated by government. 
The early chapters provide an essential cartography of 
De S a 


policy community or issue network. He chooses six 
sectors for analysis: agriculture, housing, education, 
Scottish affairs, economic policy, and defence. These six 
sectoral analyses (each given a chapter) form the bulk of 
the book. His conclusion is that even where policy 
communities exist, there are ties for back- 
bench influence and that overall, backbench influence in 


the United Kingdom. There are, however, some limita- 
tions to the approach taken by the author. The first 
concerns methodology. As Brand recognizes and more 
than once emphasizes, it is almost always difficult to 
gauge backbench inftuence (pp. 35, 93, 96). There is the 


problem of finding out what ha ed in te meet- 
ings; and even if what ha Can teas 


aiid Saeko ane bans between that 
policy. Brand’s method is to 
eae Hcl aa is followed by a 


sec tA then that pressure has been important 

there is evidence that the decisive factor was 

oi de ao ens eae cae 

the civil service or some other source” (p. 93). This 

of exag- 
gerating backbench influence. 

A second problem concerns the choice and number of 


sectors for analysis. Focusing on sectors is clearly appro- 


‘resignation of Edwina Currie as a 
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priate; but the result is that one learns as much, if not 
more, about policy in a particular sector than about the 
influence of backbench members of Parliament in that 
sector. The selection of as many as six policy sectors also 
means that treatment of particular instances of back- 
bench pressure, even when apparently having an im- 
portant impact on outcomes, is often breathless and fails 
to allow the author to draw out the nuances—and, 


parents, esp 


party the 

persisted with the proposal, and the proposal was 
dropped. Yet none of this is really brought out in the few 
lines devoted to it in this volume. Likewise with the 
minister. We 
are told that “the discontent of her back-bench col- 
leagues played a large part in thig” (p. 139), but consid- 
eration is confined to a short paragraph. 


does not detract e quality of the work, it does 
constitute a slight irritant. 

None of this should detract from the overall impact 
and im of this clear and very readable book. It is 
nish Rae of extenstve and thorough research. The 

is a major contribution to the study of Parliament 
in the United Kingdom, serving, as it does, as a correc- 
tive to many current ons about the conse- 
quences of Parliament. It a notable gap in the 
literature and will constitute the principal work on the 
subject for many years to come. 


University of Hull PHILIP NORTON 


Generals in the Palacio: The Military in Modern Mex- 
ico. By Roderic Ai Camp. New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1992. 278p. $49.95. 


This is probably the most up-to-date and 5 
but mainly sociological, study of Mexican and 
politics that we have today. ies author’s research and 
methodology are , as are his 
efforts to analyze iole Ok the: Medean. callitaryin 
recent times. The book amounts to the latest, and 
probably the only, structural analysis of the Mexican 
miltary’s attitude, nature, structure, role, and image 
vis-a-vis the civilian sector, as well as the civilian per- 
ception of the military. It is obvious that Ai Camp has 


politics, a subject that Ai Camp has also written on.. 
Aware of the extensive literature that ests on civil 

ian-military relations, Ai Camp has concentrated on 

several areas: the army emergence from civilian origins, 


en 
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the Mexican revolutionary environment, the military’s 
restraint in refraining from overt political activity, its 


the interlock, the 
miltary’s class origins and education. The result is a 
book that amounts to an t survey and a con- 


siderable empirical presenta’ locked into a Janowit- 
zian sociological methodology, which, in the end, pre- 
vents it from becoming a classic work. It is a book that 
tells us more about the socio of the Mexican military 
than the role of the Mexican in 

Only near the end of the book does Ai Camp come to 
the core that might have made the work even more 
substantial than it is, with the sections ‘ Civilian 
Interlock” and “What Kind of Relationship?’ This 
should have been the book's centerpiece if the author's 
intention was, indeed, to examine “generals in the 
Palacio.” In fact, any author writing about the Mexican 


ee ee ee 
study political history without a study of the 


military?” After all, it is quite possible to write a political 
history of Great Britain, the United States, Denmark, or 
West Germany without 
for a encounter with NA 
which is a Third World country. 
Thua, stranha analyels oF he Madan miiy de 
prives us of the fundamental of Mexican 
politics, a field in which, as the author himself admits, 
“the lack of attention paid to the Mexican military is 
remarkable.” Why is that? Because, Ai Camp contends, 
oe ey te ee 
Hmited the NA ta involvement.” Why, if, 
case established a “longer 
Genie ct Ga 
Latin America,” is the book still called Generals in the 
Palacio? 
The American military, Hke the Mexican, also 
ages oint-government disaster relief projects at 
abroad and in national security debates. It 
does not, however, participate in politics, cam , OF 
elections. But in Mexico, , and 
opposition parties form, for the military, “the most 
means of political involvement.” Then it follows 
that perhaps the real subject of the book should be the 
ee ee e a 
and electoral and 
are this case be so 
Brazil, Chile (“ABC”) or other Latin American states? 


the military, except 
. Not so for Mexico, 


EN apparent reason is that Mexico appears mare 
political soclety where the 
mia civiHan authorities accommodate each 


igre a RT eR ee ee 


scrutinizes and examines so obscure the impor- 
tance of the real political, not socio henomena— 
that is, the generals’ presence in Palacio without 


benefit of, or resort to, coups. What distinguishes Mex- 
ico from the Latin American ABC cases, according to the 
author, is its “broader societal interactions,” which 
create a balatice between the and and 
thus political stability. Still, what remains—and what is 
ominously important—is a condition in which the mili- 
tary upset the balance, because of its corporate 
tendencies and orientations. 

What, then, is the use of the “equilibrium model” if 
the equilibrium is vulnerable to praetorian opportuni- 
ties, which, 1 , Mexico has managed to escape so 
far? This brings us back to the basic question: What are 
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the politics of Mexico without the generals in the Pala- 
cio? Thus, the “interaction between and 
political actors” can only be explained by the 

and institutional arrangements of Mexico, not 

the structural arrangements of the military and the 
Surely, a symbiotic clvil-military linkage in the 

Palacio is not the safest guarantee for poHtical suprem- 


eadeni he bokne 
that seems to make the 
entirely irrelevant: “The increasing role of the 
for a variety of the aforementioned reasons, y 
on internal security, legitimizes its potential for 
a larger voice, not just in the execution of policy but in the 
of . Ina society where mili tical 
intervention is seen negatively by the majority of citi- 


statement 
model 


ld 


zens, a margin of error exists. It is how 
widespread such must be before military inter- 
vention is no longer le as a political alternative in 
Mexico” (p. 230). 


Thus, when we speak of “cdvilan control,” what sort 
of ctvilian regime do we have in mind: democratic, 
totalitarian, or te? All have a tendency toward 
. All the 


system, which is bureaucratic and hierarchical, why 
cannot the military find a home, as they have in similar 
systems in Latin America. 

It is clear that when it comes to explaining civil- 
mihtary relations, the Janowltrian a is inade- 
quate, at least when it comes to Third World countries of 
Latin America. It is equally clear that the role of the 
Mexican military in politics, however subtle, is also 


crucial. The symbiotic peatigrietiy ues and ie aPeply 


dents. Unfortunately, this situation and state of affairs is 


not presented or forcibly argued by Ai Camp in 
a book with es not completely taken. 
Through his extensive and research, Ai 


the military in Mexican politics, which appears to have 
been his ambition. Though certainly outstanding, it is 
less than that: the book is a diamond, but a diamond in 
the rough. 
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Power in Africa: An Essay in Political Interpretation. By 
Patrick Chabal. New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1992. 
311p. $49.95. 


Patrick Chabal, Reader in and Politics of 
Africa at King’s College, University of London, states at 
the outset that it is “an old fashioned book” aimed at 
stimulating a “debate about the interpretation of politics 
in -c0 Africa. His basic assumption is that 
today Africa is in crisis; it suffers from astronomical debt 


blems, corruption is widespread, d aie 
been sified and that a large number of people sufer 
a consequence. He correctly believes that mo ong 


have focused on the uniqueness of Africa rather 
than understanding the as we do anywhere else 
in the world. In order to address this prob Chabal 
develops five concepts which he maintains stand at the 
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core of his political analysis: the political community, 
political accountability, the state, civil society and pro- 
duction. The continuities and ru between pre- 

colonial, colonial and post-colonial corimiunites provide 
the material from which it is possible to understand the 
con nation-state. “Our failure to make sense 
of some of most momentous (if not tragic) events 
taking place today in Africa can often be traced to our 
lack of understanding of the notion(s) of communities 
held by the various actors involved in those events” 
(p. 53). For Chabal the absence of political accountabili 
revolves around the fact that before independence 


that this is now no longer the case. After independence, 
the principles of accountability had to be reinvented and 
in the process pre-colonial, colonial and nationalist pasts 
came into conflict. The colonial state made the law, its 
bureaucracy implemented it, adjudicated, passed judge- 
ment and carried out sentences. In 

the notion of state legitimacy, as well as the rela p 
between the individual and the state. “Tt is the drive for 
hegemony, the political contest for su between 
the state and civil society, which is the hallmark of 
contemporary African politics” (p. 81). 

Chabel proceeds from this point to use his five con- 

a tena naire Sia major crises facing contemporary 

countries such as nationality and sovereignty, 

legitimacy and representation, accumulation and 

sentation, government and public morality, and 
violence. nationalist state was “condemned” (p. 
123) to invent a nationality from above; it had to create 
an effective nationalist party and cement national unity. 
The nationalists came only as Africans, a cate- 
gory clear enough in racial terms but otherwise ex- 

loose and vague. In any event, for Chabal the 
strong, coercive and polti- 
cally supreme state is under attack throughout the 
world. He sees civil ting back against the 
state-centered model of society and in Europe the new 
political agenda stresses decentralization, regionaliza- 
tion and individualization. “The same is likely to hap- 
pen in Africa regardless of the state’s integrative dis- 
course” (p. 135). 

In order to understand the difficulties of legitimacy 
and representation Chabal maintains that we need to 
analyze how apparently non-political activities fulfil 
poHtical roles, Le., kinship, family, and other forms of 
interpersonal relations (p. 149). The essence of Chabal’s 

t in terms of the accumulation and representa- 

tion crisis is that in many African states the quest for 
is the highest economic objective. Since the 

d of control of state power is the most accurate 
indicator of economic success, it is not to be expected 
that accumulation and inequality will necessarily be 
productive. Because of a combination of historical, eco- 
nomic, political and institutional reasons good govern- 
ment has been rare and this has undermined the legiti- 
macy of -colonial states as well as their capacity for 
action and has brought about a crisis in 

political morality. The 1970s and 1980s have seen Africa 
depicted as a continent of violence, but it is not simply a 
matter of the violence of repression, of which there was 
an equal amount in many other parts of the world, but 
the violence of neglect and unintended consequences 
and in many cases (except in those cases where bad 
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government has reduced the whole political edifice to 
rubble), progress Has been made towards the creation a 
political order t suite new: Affica, 

inthe final section of the book Chabal considers the 
dynamics of what he calls political Africanization. In 
Africa the notion of the individual ipso facto contains the 
communal and in con Africa, as in many other 
parts of the world, “the legitimacy of power derives in 
part from personal wealth and that, conversely, it is 
legitimate to use power as a means of wealth” 
(p. 216). Furthermore, the state has as state 
only insofar as it has been successfully colonized by civil 
society; the state and civil society are silent accomplices 
in the maintenance of a political order which is produc- 
tive for both. ‘Political analysis must thus séek to move 
beyond the examination of the way in which state and 
civil society publicly joust and focus instead on the 
shadowy world of politics in which the deals between 
the two are struck” (p. 232). Chabal that the 
effects of dependence/aid reinforce the state economi- 
cally and politically and boost its power over the power 
of ctvil soclety. He concludes with thoughts on the 
important notion of the reproduction of power: 
elites have been more concerned “to accumulate than to 
invest” (p. 260) and hence the reproduction of power in 
contemporary Africa is still uncertain. 

Power in Africa is a sweeping interpretation of politics 
in contemporary Africa. Patrick Chabal:asks the right 
questions and paints the way to an improved under- 

of political, social and economic complexities. 
The book is far removed from current micro-studies and 
this is its strength and weakness. While his 
framework is based on universal political concepts, in 
applying them Chabal ultimately emphasizes 
African predicaments and responses. Nonetheless, this 
is an important and provocative study which is of 
relevance to those concerned with comparative politics, 
political development and African politics. 


Indiana Untoersity PATRICK O/MEARA 


Reform and Transformation in Eastern Europe: Soviet- 
type Economics on the Threshold of Edited 
by Janos Matyas Hovacs and Marton Tardos. New 
York: Routledge, Chapman & Hall, 1992. 345p. $79.95. 

Communism: Common Causes and Re- 
gional Variations. Edited by Gilbert Rozman. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992. 405p. 
$38.00. 


Both of these books address, directly or indirectly, the 
central event of our times—the transition from commu- 
nist rule in the former Soviet Union and East Central 
E . There has been no shortage in the discussion so 
far of rival versions of “who got it right.” There has been 
some consideration of the future of Sovietology and 
communist studies and whether they have a future at 
all. There has been much less interest, so far, in the 
process of transition itself—in the relative weight of 
political and economic factors, the influence of broad 
ee 
and the relevance of transitions from authoritarianism in 
other contexts. Both of these studies—Rozman’s, partic- 
ularly—are among the first to view the transition from 
the vantage point of the collapse of communist rule in its 
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country of origin in the early 1990s. Neither, however, is 
sr Mogae i 
Gilbert Rozman’s edited volume is the better of the 
two, and it has several clear virtues. One of them is an 
tive approach, in the edi 
roa ae REI RE AA 
: (1) leadership, as selected throu 
procesa; (2) lic sentiment, or the 
unism; A E Gee 
sure for more redical economic reform than the leader- 
ships originally intended; (4) integration into the world 
environment and (5) ideology, or the abandonment of 
But is this a theory? Are these 
stages logically related, and do they form a necessary 
sequence? They may fit the Soviet Union and China— 
but what about deviant cases such as Bulgaria, where 
the former communists won competitive elections in 
1990, or, more recently, Lithuania, where the former 
communists were voted back into power? 


explicitty 
tor’s own cha 


took shape between 1989 and 1991 eae per grees 
the collapse of the Soviet Union at the end of tha t year); 
yet some of the chapters adopt the viewpoint 
winter 1992. Teese Ea a a e a Caen es 
chapter to chapter. Some chapters (like Tsuyoshi Haseg- 
awa’s) advance of their own that other chap- 
ters do not consider. And there are unresolved disagree- 
ments among the contributors—in , about the 
long-term viability of the “Chinese model’ of economic 
liberalization combined with political authoritarianism. 
Perhaps most frustratingly of all, there is no serious, 


extended of the key variables that are involved 
in the process of transition. There is no discus- 
sion of economic performance, w -term 


growth rates or the availability of consumer . Yet 
there seems little doubt that some form of socialism 


would have survived, in the USSR at least, if economic 
had not ceased and then moved into reverse at 
the end of the 1980s. There is no chapter that focuses 


directly on public on, including attitudes toward 
political reform the market and ons of 
regime . There is more (but still not enough) 
about the elites: How united were they, and 


governing 
how had thelr composition changed during the late 
communist years? And there is leas about East Central 
, particularly the Balkans, than about the two 
communist giants. 

There are nevertheless some good things in both of 
these volumes. Rozman’s volume brings together spe- 
clalists on the Southeast Asian with experts on 
the more familar systems in the former Soviet Union 
and China; and several other chapters are explicitly 
comparative in a manner that may lend itself to applica- 
tion in other contexts. Hovacs and Tardos’s collection, 
though it has relatively little to say to political scientists, 
still contains some acute observations, such as Alec 
Nove’s on the shortcomings of neoclassical economics 
and Robert Davies’s on the development of a Soviet 
debate on models of economic reform. This collection is 
also unusual in including the views of several academic 
economists now in government in East Central Europe. 

My favorite is chapter by Takayuki ton the Rozman 
volume on political in Eastern Europe. Ito 
builds upon both the and more recent scholar- 
ship, and he reaches somewhat unconventional conclu- 
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sions. Communist systems, for a start, cannot readily be 
classified in Weberian terms. is just 
one among a number of factors that generate support for 
a communist system. In Bulgaria and Romania, former 
communists enjoyed some electoral success. And survey 
evidence, at least for Poland, suggests that the TERTE 
“tested on a foundation, albeit a shaky one” in the 
mid-1980s. How was this foundation generated? To 
some extent, Ito argues, through an appeal to a millenial 
EOR ee A i ey “kala ae Sap 
economic performance. Ito 


pee fre ee largely to Poland; but if other 
chapters had adopted a aimliar miethodatony, the result 
would have been a substantial contribution to the theo- 
nizing of a process of political transition instead of a 
series of useful preliminary sketches. 


University of Glasgow 


t 


STEPHEN WHITE 


the People Decide: Dynamics of a Canadian 
Election. By Richard Johnston, Andre Blais, Henry E. 
Brady, Jean Crete. Stanford: Stanford 


Press, 1992. 316p. $37.50 cloth, $12.95 paper. 


This book Ot eee ee 
novel: “On July 20, 1988, John Turner... took the 
biggest gamble of his career.” Will the le pay off or 
Fee ee mage? Wat emi ao ES 
right 
away. But even if we do, the plot is tantalizing. We are 
eager to learn what calculations motivated the gamble, 
what cards the other players in the game held and how 
they played them. 

This opening sets the tone for a book that is both 
enlightening and ca ting. The setting is the 1988 
Canadian election. few other ones, this one is being 
waged over essentially one issue, the free-trade agree- 
ment (FTA) with the United States. Free trade, like free 
silver at some earlier time elsewhere, evokes strong 
feelings in Canada. Moreover, it divides the public along 
some well marked Hnes. This is an electoral fault line of 
considerable historical depth. But it is not automatic that 
free trade must be a fearsome issue in the particular 
election of 1988. 

Whether or not it will be depends, as Johnston and his 


colleagues forcefully argue, on the strategies of political 
parties in pursuit of electoral It was deci- 
sion of the leader of the at the time, John 


Tumer, that “forced the election on the [free-trade] issue 
because he thought that over one hundred years of 
aie would weigh heavily 

’ He wanted to “let the 
a Roping odes t the people would back 
his side (opposing the free-trade agreement). On elec- 
tion day, however, Canadians failed to do so, instead 

Conservatives, who 
t, but had not made it their 

choice for the campaign. In other words, Turner 
gambled and lost. 

Johnston and his colleagues undertake a painstaking 
analysis of how this happened. They chart voter opin- 
ions on the free-trade issue and preferences 
Late gait ace grav O Soap \aprde 
and of support for the major contenders. All the 
AAE a ee eee 

Liberal Party, with a televised debate making a major 
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impression on the electorate. Certainly, here is a cam- 
paign that had more than minimal effects. 

It is a masterly analysis, crafted with a sure knack for 
not letting technical points overwhelm the flow of the 
discussion. The study aims higher than to simply un- 
ravel the mysteries of one election. The major point of 
theoretical interest concerns the “priming effect.” As 
Johnston, et al. see it, what explains electoral outcomes 


is not so much some division of partisan- 
ship, or the positioning of in an ideological space 
or in social , but choice of a particular issue. 
“To prime is to as they put it most succinctly. 
The tule of eed “alowed [Turner] fo prime io 


arouse, basic sentiments among Liberal party members 

and to give those members reasons for voting for him.” 
The authors argue their case very persuasively. But 

ee ne ee 

the case for priming is a genera tale 

that the gamble did not reer epee 

Se ae 7 tart. The Liberal 

issue that did not promise victory. Re 


of what poll one trusts, there was no majority in 
the electorate for the Liberal position on this 
issue. It is more that this for a 


while than that it lost in the end. Moat of the media 
effects prove ultimately ieee Spa td led 
salah EA ae pada bottom Hine would not 
impress many 8 the Liberals’ 
ping ol the ene Ianue may Bave nave 
e N achieved something 
a a 
about the story Hngers and 
remain, this book is a must 
read for anyone in 
it is also very rewarding and thought provoking. 


State University of New York, Hetwut NORPOTH 
Stony Brook ; 


The Collapse of State Socialism: The Case of Poland. By 
Bartlomiej Kaminski. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1991. 264p. $39.50 cloth, $14.95 pa 

The Roots of : A Political Socio of Po- 
land's Working Class Democratization. By Roman 
Laba. Princeton: Princeton University Prese, 1991. 
247p. $24.95. 

TE P EEES O Ee OT plans ee pe 
The Polish Experience. By Jadwiga Staniszkis. 
ley: University of California Press, 1991. 303p. $35.00. 


For several reasons, the colla of communism and 
the recent transitions in P have received a great 
deal of scholarly attention in the last few years. The 
post-World War II political history of the country is 
replete with social movements, political crises, and labor 
unrests—extrao events in the usually stale fare of 
Soviet-bloc politics. Owing to the protracted nature of 
the breakdown of Polish socialism, to the fact that Poles 
were the first to succeed in g communism, and to 
a number of other unique factors, the country offers a 
Gee othe aatey in the velo coe ech, 
tles other states in the 
Furthermore, the number a on Poland 
exceeds the pool of specialists devoted to study of 
other East European sta haps not least because 
Poland itself has produced many outstanding thinkers 


opportuni- 
scarcely replicate. 
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well versed in social science methodology and familiar 
with the Western and Eastern professional literature. 
Since the three books’ under review address different 
pee p recent Polish and East Euro- 
ao Se ae they do not 

easily to direct comparison. To their 
credit, none of them fits comfortably into the conven- 


The fundamental thesis of Roman Laba’s book is that 
in contrast with the prevailing consensus in Western 
(and even East European) academic circles, workers, 
rather than the intellectual elites, played the central role 


majority of scholars have considered ad Saabs pelle 
lectuals who established the Workers 
tee (KOR) in 1976 as the critical factor in laying the 
Co ae in 1980. Not so, maintains 
who attem emonstrate that the roots of 
Solidarity should be found in the workers’ revolt in the 
Baltic citles of Gdansk, Gdynia, and Szczecin in Decem- 
ber 1970. 
The book is divided into two parts: pope 
detailed history of the seven days of the 970 uprising 
and an “anatomy” of the democratic movement in 
Poland. As a uate student, Labe t two-and-a- 


AET KESE ee 
cab Te E a op area gore 
was arrested and ES fa “Se 
ties noxious to the interests of the Polish state.” His 
thorough and fo- 
eee GPS arog ts eco bs ace ane cn 
documents. Laba does not question 
the contribution of intellectuals Hke Jacek Kuron to the 
founding of Solidarity (although he ne to say what 
this contribution was); but he insists that the definitive 
role was played by the workers and the autonomous 
political learning process that they commenced in 1970. 
ee es g case, his argument 
ee wed on several counts. First of all, 
espite his rather cursory treatment of the social back- 
ground of workers, Laba seems to have a unidimen- 
sional view of the Posh: wor clase—which, by the 
way, acted much less valiantly in 1968 (when workers 
attacked the students protesting the communist 
ment’s policies) and at other crucial recent 
Polish history. For instance, he does not clearly differ- 
entiate between workers on the basis of education, 
income, or membership. Second, much of his 
on the repeated assertion that KOR 
intellectuals “were almost entirely unaware of the orga- 
nizational and programmatic achievements of the 
coastal workers” (p. 94). Yet Laba fails to tell us what 
these achievements were, aside from the workers’ call 
for free trade unions. One gets the im on that in 
spite of Laba’s spirited analysis, the of 1970 were 
spontaneous and ill organized. He himself admits, for 
instance, that many, if not most, members of the strike 
committees were self-appointed members and that 
intellectuals (an engineer and a judge) had advised the 
strikers (pp. 67, 82); yet he praises the tional 
achievements of the workers and contends that intellec- 
tuals played no part in the events. Such g 
statements as that Solidarity was the result of “forty 
years of conscious but anonymous struggle in Po 
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to enhance his 
not entirely con 
earlier assumptions about the role of the Polish working 
clase. His treatment of civil-military relations during the 


factories’ (p. 155) not only do not ring true but also fail 
analysis. Al 


munist armies. This is an exceedingly well written book 


an 
moribund Polish communist system in that framework. 
His premise is that “communism, or state socialism, was 
a terrible idea awfully well implemented” (p. 3)—in 
contradistinction to the apolo for these regimes, 
who lauded the soundness of the basic ideas but la- 
mented their poor implementation. Kaminski argues 
that the roots of collapse were neither political nor 
economic in nature: instead, they were institutional and 
systemic. The first half of the book is a theoretical 
examination of state socialism that attempts to find 
answers to such questions as, “Why has a system that is 
so flawed on so many counts managed to. survive so 
long?” (p. 13). The second part is an empirical analysis 
ee eee 
Prior to of political science, 
Karina aught economia in Warsaw. and his detalle 
examination of the deficiencies of the state socialist 
in general (and Poland in particular) leave no 
oubt about his firm and extensive knowledge about 
both dimensions of his subject. He examines the funda- 


mental shortcomings of the institutional designs of these 
tems and offers an instructive how these 
ws have affected their political economic devel- 


opments. Kaminski 1 demonstrates the obstacles 
to the reformability of communist states and the limite- 
tions imposed on central planners—and, in turn, their 


ment had contributed to the decline and, ultimately, 

disintegration of state socialism. His is at its 
strongest where he examines political resolutions and 
contrasts them with the and the realized eco- 
nomic ences. The point of the book may 


well be Kaminski’s contention that there are hundreds of 


different ways to EAE EEA a refresh- 
ingly broad-minded view considering the rigidity of 
most East E reformers (p. 211). 


Still, much the book covers territory that is by now 
te familiar even. to occasional observers of the Eastern 
ee ee 
w the extensive examination of performance indi- 
cators, investment priorities, on patterns, and 
the like from the 1950s, 1960s, and 1970s is 
to sustain the otherwise eminently sensible 
(although rarely original) arguments of this study. Ka- 
minski utilizes a large body of economic statistics and 
public opinion polls from the 1980s; but the cutoff point 
Ge acc ake ee 


tably also, even th 
1991, its author must have completed it the June 
1989 Polish elections, thereby depriving himself and his 
readers of newly available sources and a rich 
body of interpretative Hreroture ‘that could have in- 
formed his analysis. 
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Jadwiga Staniszkis, a distinguished sociologist at the 
University of Warsaw, has already acquired a wel- 
earned reputation as an original thinker and social critic 
on this side of the Atlantic. Her first book published 
here, Poland’s Self-Limiting Revolution, offered a percep- 
tive analysis of the birth of the Solidarity movement. 
Staniszkis’ new study confirms and amplifies her schol- 
arly standing; for this is an innovative, insightful, and 

complex examination of the collapse of 
state socialism and the current and future 
prospects of postcommunist states. Remarkably, these 
essays were written “on the go” as events unfolded; and 
the author did not subs rework them prior to 
publication, thereby bravely giving her readers the op- 
to evaluate her predictions. She comes 
through with high marks. It would be unfair to Stanis- 
zkis to list the subheadings of her essays that 
deal with privatization, the emerging postcommunist 
social dynamics, the role of society in the revolution, 
etc., because this book offers much more than what titles 
suggest. 

I cannot here do justice to the awe-inspiring array of 

ts, h , Observations, and comparative 
data featured in this study. In theoretical terms, her 
discussion is clearly superior to most of the recent and 
often intellectually conventional volumes on these 
ics. For instance, she considers the East European = 
through “as a sequence of three moments: systemic 
contradictions within socialism, unique historical cir- 
cumstances and chance phenomena, and the new con- 
tradictions within the emerging system” (p. 1). Stanis- 
zkis does not view the new East European states as 
functioning democracies but, rather, as Standestaat (‘‘es- 
tates’ states,” a term used to depict late feudal Germany) 
characterized by the political domination of several 
distinctive groups (estates) with separate sets of rules 
but no clearly definable constituencles or economic 
interests. She also offers new insights into the Kremlin’s 
handling of the East European revolutions (p. 85) and 
occasionally provides judicious practical suggestions to 
the current elites, as when she maps out possible priva- 
tization strategies (pp. 39-69). 

The title of Staniszkis’ book is misleading, however. 
This book does not explain the “breakthrough 
in Eastern Europe” for the reader will find little here that 
is relevant to Bulgaria or Romania (let alone the other 
Balkan states). It is a pioneering treatment of the “Polish 
experience” and greatly ee eee 
the other East Central European states. The book fea- 
tures a number of essays written, presumably, as intel- 
ee ee eee 
in Eastern Europe. While inset eich an a A 
inal essays) are well structured, the volume as a wh 
lacks cohesion. The most noticeable and irritating prob- 
lems with Staniazkis’ volume are the plethora of typo- 
graphical errors, inadequate footnoting, and markedly 
poor translation. These , however, are 
dwarfed by the exceptional merits of this study. Stanis- 
zkis moves in and out of political, sociological, and 
economic theories as she contrasts East European devel- 
opments with West European ones with impressive 
ease. Furthermore, as a former adviser to Solidarity and 
to Lech Walesa, she should be commended for the 
evenhandedness and objectivity of her work. 
University of Texas, Austin 


ZOLTAN D. BARANY 
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Economic Rationalism in Canberra: A Nation-building 
State its Mind. By Michael . New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 310p. $59.50. 


This book is designed as both an analysis and critique 
of economic rationalism among the senior executives of 
the Australian federal public service and the broader 
implications of its influence on state and society. The 
larger of the book's two concentrates on the 
characteristics of the A senior executive, based 
on 215 interviews conducted in the mid-1980s. Specific 
chapters deal with their images, , and variations 
ee a a a 

service generally. The main argument is that the senior- 
executive level of the public service has been taken over 
by economic rationalists. Their background (elitist) and 
training (a narrow brand of economics) is meant to be 
reflected in the attitudes they bring to their work. 

The examination of senior executives is set within a 
broader statement about the chan role of the state 
and the of the economic raton- 
alists for Australia. This forms the second part of the 
book, where these broad issues are expressed more 
cogently through the author's concern with theorizing 
about the role of the state and how this has been 

in relation to society. The relative im 

of the economic, political, and social orders is argued to 
have changed, with the economic displacing the social 
as the object of politics. The relative autonomy of the 
state has been hed by internationally oriented 
economic rationalists exposing the economy to external 
influences. These “switchmen” are not, of course, con- 
fined to the senior civil service but comprise a range of 
interests concerned with setting new directions for Aus- 
tralia by overturning traditions that accorded promi- 
nence to protectionism and social policy and justice. 

One can find both merit and problems with the basic 
line of t and how it is developed. The book is 
ee ee First, it attempts a 

penetrating analysis of the AustraHan bureaucratic elite, 
seeks to link this to an.examination of broader 
issues of the state under conditions of major change, 
and diagnoses a number of issues worthy of serious 
consideration (e.g., the fate of the career public service). 
Second, the central about the ascendancy of 
the economic rationalist is well grounded; and the influ- 
ence of central agency economists in the 1980s in taking 
the initiative, exercising systemic influence, and redi- 
recting the nation is well established. The role of the 
economist in the civil service is possibly greater in 
Australia than in any comparable country; and their 
contem dominance needs to be scrutinised, anal- 
ysed and ted. Third, the book was published at a 
time of mounting concern with economic policy failure 
(producing recession and double-digit unemp t) 
and the influence of the economic rationalist wi the 
bureaucracy and government generally. The book 
played a catalytic role in crystallizing public debate 
nationally, more interest in Australia than 
any comparable publication of recent years. 

The book also has a number of shortcomings that 
detract from its overall significance. Part of the problem 
lies with the complexities of this ambitious study— 
multiple themes, an often dense mode of conveying the 
message, and a tendency to force the data to fit the 
argument. The argument rests on Pusey’s case about the 
character and influence of a distinctive type of public 
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service elite. This is complicated by the lack of any 
definition of economic rationalism. Apparently, anyone 
who has undertaken some economics (or business stud- 
ies) at university qualifies as an.economic rationalist. 
That those interviewed came from a sample of d 
ments (covering the most economically orlented) in- 
flated the economists’ tion among the senior 
executives interviewed. At times, the author’s generali- 
zations extend to the senior executive service (SES) as a 
whole, although based on interviews with a seventh of 
them. More problematic is Pusey’s attempts to depict 
the SES as relatively autonomous and conservative in 
order to sustain his argument about the fate of social 
democracy in Australia. 

An example occurs when he disputes the indications 
that bureaucrats were being more msive to minis- 
SiO rate apelin a ale 
way and thus as an indication of the measure in which 
the economic rationalists have brought their ministers to 
heel’ (p. 75). The evidence to su gfe dere desta 
not presented. But then, much of the book is contemp- 
tuous of the simple idea that the public service has been 
seeking to address the economic conditions of the 1980s 
and that pragmatic bureaucrats have been responstve to 


the government’s policy preferences. Also, while the 
1980s are identified as a turning point in Australian 


development, the case is marred by introducing, as a 
benchmark for comparison, the short period in office of 
the previous Labor government (1972-75). The reader is 
offered a rosy, even romantic, version of the public 
service as it might have operated in the past. 

Pusey undermines the credibility of his case by 
suing ts that cannot readily be sustained. Thus, 
the bureaucratic elite is claimed to be the product of a 
distinctive “pattern of differentiation and selection” 
53), even though the evidence does not consis 
provide support for this. For example, the finding that 
74% of senior bureaucrats had fathers with managerial 
and professional jobs (Aberbach, Rockman, and Put- 
nam’s Bureaucrats and Politicians in Western Democracies 
[1981]) is compared with the Australian figure of 27% 
sipping Sc ypc acne 
T a (p- 50). Further examples 
could be cited e a ra fe 
of the conservative character of the SES. 

This is a complex study operating at several levels. 
How one responds to the book may well depend on 
one’s stance. For the social democrat, the passion and 
the concern with national social issues is attractive. For 
the socio! the use of to illuminate 
may be received. The political scientist will be both 
stimulated and disappointed by the analysis. 


University of Canberra JOHN HALLIGAN 


Social Mobility and Political Attitudes: arative 
Perspectives. Edited by Frederick C. Turner. New 
Brunswick: Transaction, 1992. 297p. 39.95. 


This is a series of excellent studies about a very 
important subject, the effect of social mobility on politi- 
cal attitudes in ten contem: nations—not incl 
the six East European ones claimed by the dust Jacket. It 
presents relevant survey research of the years 1955-84, 
elaborated by members of the IPSA Research Committee 
on Comparative Public Opinion and commented on by 
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S. M. Lipset and the editor. These were years of great 
change in the experience and subjective political inter- 
pretation of social mobility in all the nations covered, 
whether industrialized or Third World. This fine book 
only begins to mention some of the dimensions and 
questions raised by this complex subject, such as the 


molt, and tne role ofthe profound coe tat have 
sot ears d the role of Poe oe 
made 

Somasi the cor ee e r coe aos. 
logical imaginations of Karl Marx, Alexis de Tocqueville, 
Ralf Dahrendorf, Lipset, Reinhard Bendix, and others 
with the sobering need for conceptual clarity and 


their dedication to OE ETE however, they fail 
to account for the that the subjective, polar- 
ized reality of “clase e” in Marx's day, in the 
1920s or 19308, or even in the 1950s may have been very 
different from the placid, post-Mandst 1980s. There is a 
lot of information here about the objective changes in 
class “categories” and status levels but very litte about 
the life-and-death struggle of rising European labor 
movements against feudal and 

the countercoups attempted under 
fascism and reaction against these class-conscious up- 
starts. Instead, we are given a methodology-rich but 
ahistorical analysis by Jonathan Kelley of measurable 
effects of individual upward and downward mobility on 


recent choices. between the moderate (not the 
extreme) t and Left. Somehow, the original empha- 
ses of a Marx, Lipset, or Werner Sombart disa 


amid the elusive notions of 1980s-style “conservatism” 
and the welfare state, at fo nenon eos EG She 
in comparable data from nation to nation and the 

to stress the different historical of, say, 
Britain and the United States in an earlier day. The 
much-repeated upshot of these studies is thatintergenera- 
tional social mobility per se appears to have no notewor- 
tical attitudes, although the class 
tlon of the mobile do. 

There is a kind of eclipse of the political nature of 
“cass” as a focus of group identification, a collective 
ba ram against ed hierarchies of author- 
ity, a flag behind which to rally the mobilized 
masses. Class has no life outside the'minds of the 


principals; and its subjective, political interpretations 


extra 
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differ widely among different nations and during differ- 
ent historical eras. Marx himself, of course, had depolit- 
icized social forces by insisting that it was the objective 
conditions that drove revolutionaries into the great 
confrontation, rather than that the latter might fashion a 
movement from their interpretation of the conditions. 
Fortunately, some of the essays, especially those on 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, and Japan revive the 
-Marxist political significance of the mobility issues 
resolutely placing them into the nempoan con- 
text—the contradiction between the “inevi 


mocracy, a contradiction that 
macy of the system (pp. 51, 158). The dramatic decline of 
the class-conscious parts of the working class as com- 

to non-class-conscious workers (e.g., in Norway, 

965-85; see p. 115) also reveals the passing of the 
Marxist discourse from the political stage while social 
equality remains an issue. The editor deserves high 
praise for bringing these select papers before an appre- 
dative audience. 

. The book also includes essays on mobility and politics 
in India, Nigeria, and Argentina that remind us of the 

richness of this topic in settings different 
from the industrialized democracies discussed eariler. 
The drastic pace of and the resistance of ascrip- 
tive elites to the u advance of whole classes (as 
distinct from Kelley’s individual mobiles) still has its 
parallels in nineteenth-century Europe. But the complex 
interaction of social mobility with T aitiethnic rivalries 
and the mobility dynamics of t societ- 
ies (a ect curi absent from the account of the 
United States and AustraHa) create rather different con- 
flicts. from what the Marxist discourse ts, another 
reason why interpretations in terms of conflict are 
not always adequate to certain societies. 

When Marx turned Hegel's “idealistic” interpretation 
on its head, he thereby created new contradictions 
between the alleged social reality and its reflection in the 
minds. From that moment on, at least on issues of class, 
the flickering lights and shadows on the walls of Plato’s 
cave have become more than ever. Microscopic 
examination of these lights and shadows, however, will 
not bring us more insight without historical reflection. 


University of California, Santa Barbara PETER MERKL 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Free Movement: Ethical Issues in the Transnational 
of People and of Money. Edited by Brian 
Barry and Robert E. Goodin. University Park: Penn- 
sylvania State University Press, 1992. 300p. $45.00 
doth, $16.95 paper. 


This book considers two transnational movements in 
international fustice: that of people and that of income 
and wealth. Often considered separately, questions 
about immigration policy and about a state’s interna- 
tional distributive rights and responsibilities are, in fact, 

related at both the theoretical and the policy 
levels. One of the main virtues of this book is to 


to increasing tolerance and understanding of different 
traditions of moral thought. The distinguishing feature 
of the institute’s approach Is to explore how a common 


variety of theoretical : tarianism, 
Marxism, natural law, and real- 
ism. If there is an overarching philosop aim, in 


substantive problems both on thelr own and in relation 
to each other, it is to see whether and how the type of 
normative theory that one accepts influences one’s 


The book consists: of five snain sectioné, che for Gach 
of the theoretical pei as peer ae? 
paper on migration of le and one on transfers of 
money and a commentary. The intent was that the lead 
papers in each section should explore the application of 


Although this structure suggests a grand, even rigid, 
symmetry, the volume is, in fact, somewhat uneven. 
International tion is treated in considerably more 
philosophical depth than international capital flows. 


ee aS five theoretical es, only three 


esa, much of value in this book. 
Indeed, the sum of the parts may be greater than the 
hie T example, there is an interesting exchange 

h Carens and James Woodward as to 
ead 


industrial democracies. Hillel Steiner's paper on Hbertar- 
i tion policy advances a provocative 
view about the policy question and also contributes 


valuable observations about the interpretation (and mis- 
interpretation) of Hbertarianism. is a good paper 
by Paul Weithman on natural law and international 
justice and a fine commentary (really an original paper) 
by Philippe van Parijs best characterized as an attempt to 
address both sets of normative issues from a 
lal EA Se A Sain il el a 
ern Marxist tra 

lie aa SF ike poe aa Saas 
sophically inclined readers are Hkely to find more of 
interest in the papers on immigration policy than in 
those on international capital and income flows. Some of 
the latter (e.g., those by I. M. D. Little and Deepak Lal) 
are engaging in their own right but the major normative 


the policy instruments to alter prevailing international 


illustrate, the difficult problems of application (really 
problems for normative international political economy) 
still await their proper formulation. 

The volume as a whole was stimulated by the percep- 
tion that governments seem to take contrasting views of 
the two kinds of movement considered here: they re- 
strict inflows of people but welcome inflows (and resist 
outflows) of money. There is room to wonder why one 
would regard this as noteworthy. Perhaps, as Robert 
Goodin suggests, it was thought that governments 
should address these issues in same way consistently. 
But this ‘thought itself is puzzling: just as the immigra- 
tion of people and the immigration (or emigration) of 


lems (not entirely different, of course, but 
enough to matter). For example, flows of people have 
the potential to bring about rapid and destabilizing 
in the character of political and social life and in 
the distribution of income and wealth within the state. 


tional flows of money, on the other hand, are second- 


could be decisive in discourse about immigration policy. 
While, in the end, the impression may prove to be 
wrong, it should not seem unlikely at the outset that a 
philosophically consistent view about these subjects 
could generate asymmetric policy conclusions. 

In spite of its unevenness (not surprising in a confer- 
ence volume), this book contributes valuably to the 
literature about international justice, particularly in con- 
nection with immigration questions. In readers 
will find it provocative and helpful in their capacities as 
theorists and teachers. 


Bowdoin College CHARLES R. Berrz 
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Soviet Anns Policy before SALT. By Chris- 
toph Bluth. New York: Cambridge University Press, 


1992. 317p. $59.95. 

Black Earth, Red Star: A of Soviet 
Policy, 1917-1991. By R. Craig Nation. Ithaca: 
University Press, 1992. 341p. $29.95. 


For much of the period between the late 1940s, when 


over how best to account for the sources of Moscow’s 
international conduct. 

The comparativists, led, throughout much of the Cold 
War, by such as Herbert Dinerstein, 
Adam Linden, and Michel Tatu, consistently 
located the sources of Soviet conduct in the complex and 
ever interplay of domestic poltical, social, and 
economic les. To the extent that external, or inter- 
national-level, variables were seen to be important, the 
place assigned to them was almost always secondary to, 
or derivative of, the first group of factors. International 
relations theorists, to the degree that they troubled 
themselves with the issue at all, fust as consistently 
sought to cast light on the Soviet Union's behavior in the 
international by reference to the logic of the 
system itself, that is, to treat the Soviet Union as a 
conventional (albeit a very large and rather unusual) 
state actor, whose leaders, from Lenin to Gorbachev, 
made policy in response to the same set of factors—the 
same combination of constraints and ‘tes— 
that historically have guided other states in the conduct 
of their external relations. A spate of more recent schol- 


arship on the Soviet Union, including that of George 
Breslauer, David Holloway, Robert Legvold, and Jack 


the “richness” more often characteristic of high-quality 

This long-standing and inconctusive debate is about to 
be enlivened by the appearance of two new studies, by 
aS Bluth and R. Craig Nation, on the develop- 

Soviet security policy. Both books, to different 
degrees, come down on the side of domestic-level ex- 
planations. On balance, they do so con and in 
such a way as to strengthen the hand of those argue 
that what Soviet-style comparative politics really needs 
is greater richness, which, in time, one presumes, will 
also generate greater rigor. 

The more ambitious, if less controversial, of the two 
books is Nation’s Black Earth, Red Star. Nation sets out to 
provide a self-contained, internally consistent, and fair- 
minded account of the history of Soviet security policy. 
For the most part, he succeeds. In three h pages, 
ee ee ee 
rity-related issues from first, chaotic moments of the 
Bolshevik regime in 1917 to the final, a days of 
the once mighty Soviet state in 1991. the way he 
recounts, with admirable clarity and genuine t, 
the enduring tension felt by successive Soviet | 
ships as they sought to balance the commitment to 
internationalize, and thus vaHdate, their own revolution 
with the need, first and foremost, to e for the 
physical security of the Soviet state (which, for most of 
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its troubled , confronted an allance of extremely 
powerful and hostile capitalist countries com- 
mitted to its eventual elimination). 


While Nation connects much of what actually 
in Soviet security policy to the leadership stru that 
so dominated Soviet tical life, in 
1917 and the ouster of Nikita Khrushchev in 1964, he is, 
at the same time, careful to explain how decisions reached 
in Moscow were heavily conditioned by the external envi- 


ronment, such factors as the power of 
the Soviet Union relative to its rivals, the 
perceived strength or weakness of the international 


capitalist economy, and the likelihood of a major war. 
The book, which rests on a broad base of empirical 

sources, both primary and secondary, as well as works 

ee eee , is thematic and synthetic in 

character; as such, it relatively little new 

In revisiting terrain that is familiar to most ts of 

the subject, however, it reminds us how much of what 


policy is epi- 
actors—and 
peaks E especially now, to begin to recon- 


sieges our knowl 
about tie Soviet Earth, Red Star 
Ea say aa, ws the ata call oe 


much in too few (the implicit decision to sacrifice 
depth for breadth) and the extremely brief treatment it 


accords Mikhail Gorbachev's a between 1985 and 
1991 to engineer leas than a total revolution in 
Soviet and tary policies. These problems 

Black Earth, Red Ster is a work of 

and the most important book on the 
Piste ce Govier A PPa t since 
the first edition of Adam ’s moni Expanston 


and Coexistence (1967). 


ee ee Policy before 
eee ee ela S Nel 


CN ee E ee eee Meer cere 
1953 to 1966 is a very different of study. i Nation 


first surrounds, and then lingers over, his ect, Bluth 
focuses on his with the intensity of a laser. , 


Bluth firmly , that the key to unders 
Soviet outcomes during this period is the 
constant s for the coun- 


triaHists, and their allies in the Communist party 
. Nation, while not unsympathetic to this 
explanation, ultimately opts for a more (and 
sa conclusion in which domestic- interna- 
-level variables constantły combine and recombine 

to generate particular policy outcomes. 

In recounting the story of the Soviet Union’s rise as a 
military superpower through the of domestic 
ee Bluth self-consciously back to, and 

ee ee Carl Lin- 
den’s and the Soviet Leadership, 1957-1964 
(1962) and Michel Tatu’s Power in the Kremlin: From 
Khrushchev to Kosygin (1967), both of which look to the 
FRA Soma machinations of senior leaders in 
lain the content and conduct of Soviet 
A andl al policies. While there is much to be 
said in defense of domestically aa late approach, 
Bluth is too quick to dismiss the u nee, 
explanations for Moscow’s behavior 
such as the “actlon-reaction” model U.S Soviet 
strategic interaction, which, while less than completely 
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compelling in its own right, has more merit than Bluth 

. As is so often the case in works of this kind, 
the effect of Bluth’s excessive stridency in support of 
both his argument and approach is to weaken the very 
case that he is trying to make. 

A second shortcoming is Bluth’s tendency to remain 
too deeply mired in the minutiae of the story he wants to 
tell. This is less of a problem for specialists than it is for 
readers with more general interests; but given the man- 
ifest need for all who write on these and related issues to 
situate their findings within the larger Hterature on the 
sources of the Soviet Union’s international conduct, the 

is a real one. The book is generally well written 
but at least a third again as long as it needs to be. A 
different kind of organizational scheme, in which Bluth 
would not be required to tell parts of the same story over 
and over again, would have significantly improved the 
final product. Though limited in scope and occasionally 
repetitious, Soviet Strategic Arms Policy before SALT is a 
useful addition to the growing body of work on the 
postwar conduct of the USSR in this important area; and 
until Western access to Soviet archives improves, it is 
likely to remain one of the better and more informed 


REE 

, neither of these books will resolve the debate 
between comparativists and international relations the- 
orists over how to understand the formation and con- 
duct of the Soviet Union’s external policies. Neither, of 
course, had this as its central purpose. The need for such 
a work remains, nonetheless; and I, at least, eagerly 
await its publication. 


Stanford Untoersity Corr D. BLACKER 


War and Reason: Domestic and International Impera- 
tives. By Bruce Bueno de Mesquita and David Lalman. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1992. 322p. $40.00. 


War and Reason is an important book that merits 
attention and close scrutiny from the interna- 

tonal relations research community. Using recent ad- 
vances in non-cooperative game theory, Bueno de Mes- 
quita and Lalman explore the theoretical implications of 
an “international interactions game” that is unusually 
tive of the “stuff” of international politics. The 

s richness stems from an intuitive game structure 

and a broad range of distinguishable outcomes. As one 


might expect, particular attention is focused on two of 
the game’s proper subgames. These (crisis) subgames 
occur whenever one state resists another's demand for 
an alteration of the status quo. Five of the larger game’s 
outcomes are crisis d 
player) after a show 
nent’s terms, or bilateral n 
outcomes are unique to the 
either player, or the status quo. Aa he authors assert, 
this game model “captures a great deal of international 
relations and extends well beyond the field of conflict 
studies” (p. 31). 

A small set of plausible assumptions guides the anal- 
ysis. Players (states) are assumed, inter alia, to be ex- 
pected utility maximizers; they know the consequences 
of capitulation with certainty, but negotiation and war 
are seen as risky events with uncertain outcomes; states 


prefer acquiescence to capitulation. 
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More problematic is the assumption that the domestic 
cost of force rises m with the proba- 
bility of success in a conflict. Were this postulate univer- 
sally satisfled, Fasten a gee gt lin p 
costs associated with relatively small 
pias P invasion of Panama in 1989, 

far lower costs in more treacherous arenas. Also 
troublesome is the presumption that negotiations are 
always to war. This assumption eliminates 
situations like the one that existed prior to the Japanese 
attack on Pearl Harbor. In 1941 the tion that 
negotiation with the United States would be futile, or 
worse, led the Japanese to choose war. 

But these are quibbles. ee E ee 
by their ability to generate in 
supported propositions. OA is acne, Wek Reason 
excels. 

The most in conclusions regard two compet- 
ing sets of propositions deduced from the model. Little 
Spec coos sa le Ar elrontate tal od 

variant in which no constraints are placed on the 
demands and counter-demands available to the players. 
Bueno de Mesquita and Lalman show that without such 
constraints the only rational (Le., subgame perfect equi- 
librium) outcomes are the status quo and negotiation. 
Clearly, to explain the broad array of observed events, 
additional assumptions are necessary. The required re- 
are attributed to the vagaries of 
domestic Significantly, strong evi- 
uced to lend credence to the au claim 
ee ore 
tent with the historical 


largely indeterminate. Without granting license to disre- 
gard systemic factors or relatio many 
of the case studies make clear—it ts the critical 
ad ue payed in international politics ctors that are 


ee ee ee ee 


box. More important, by specifying the 
conditions Temar -ot oindent to. nhio varois 


outcomes, it helps to focus attention on the 
internal debates and domestic processes critical for un- 
derstanding interstate interactions. 

Almost as interesting is the discuseion of the role that 
norms and beliefs play in averting international conflict. 
ease a however, to write off the 

tion in prisoners’ dilemma 

Cont 5 A Snyder and Diesing’s finding in 
ations (1977) that crisis games that share the 
strichtre of prisoners’ dilemma normally end in com- 
promise, they find that war “is more common when the 
conditions conducive to tit for tat are met than when 
they are not” (p. 142). Since the model predicts war 
the conditions that are associated with this game, 
chee S RR empirical support for the under- 


P The problem Hes not with the supporting evidence but 
definition of the game. As is well known, 
Mea denne nee - Yet the pref- 
erences the authors associate with it are decid asym- 


esquita and Lalman assume that the challenger prefers 
capitulation to fighting a war the defender initiates, 
the defender has precisely the opposite prefer- 
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ences. It is easy to demonstrate that the (war) equilib- 
rium of the crisis subgame is extremely sensitive to this 
asymmetry. (If the challenger’s preferences are reversed 
and brought in line with the defender’s, negotiations are 
implted; and if the defender’s preferences are altered, it 
should capitulate. In nelther instance does war remain 
rational) Thus, while the findings should still 
be interpreted as corroborating evidence for the theoret- 
ical structure the authors advance, their conclusion 
about the possibility of cooperation in prison- 
ers’ dilemma games is open to debate. In fact, just the 
opposite conclusion can be drawn from the discussion of 
the “self-defense” norm which, like the standard rendi- 
tlon of prisoners’ dilemma, is defined in terms of each 
player's preference for conflict (Le., “ punishment’) over 
capitulation (Le., the “sucker's” payoff). As the authors 
show, when information is complete, “if both parties to 
a conflict of interest are known to be to 
retaliate if attacked, then cooperation or harmony is 
guaranteed” (p. 124). 

The theory's organizing power is demonstrated in an 
enlightening explanation of why democracies, as war- 
prone as any other type of state, rarely fight one an- 
other. Perhaps even more instructive is the empirical 
comparison of the game model with balance of power 
and power preponderance theories. (The hegemonic 
theories fare rather well; balance of power does not.) At 
times, however, the interpretation of aspects of these 
theories is . For example, Bueno de Mesquita 
and Lalman daim that preponderance theorists assert 
that system transforming wars must be large wars. A 
chapter length discussion of the Seven Weeks War, 
which is fascinating in its own right, is even devoted to 
illustrating the proposition that small wars may have 
major consequences. But the underlying claim seems 
strained. After all, transition theory (Organski 
and Kugler, The War Ledger, 1980) admits the possibility 
of peaceful transitions. Why then should the authors be 

that a transition war, y an intra- 
coalition war, be imited? This objection aside, the game 
model's ability to more fully account for the outbreak of 
war than either power transition or balance of power 
mark it as a major theoretical advance. 

What place will War and Reason hold in the scientific 
Hterature of interstate relations? Using Lakatos’ criteria, 
the game model is shown to be superior to the decision- 
theoretic framework articulated in Bueno de Mesquita’s 
The War Trap (1981). It is clearly the better book. Never- 
theless, it is unlikely to have the same dramatic impact, 
simply because the War Trap came first. War and Reason 
will ly be thought of as a significant addition to a 
rapidly growing Hterature that employs axiomatic 
to understand international conflict and its resolution. It 
may even come to be seen as primus inter pares. But its 
influence will likely be modulated because the rational 
choice paradigm, now more than ever, constitutes a 

research program with many of the charac- 
teristics of a maturing science. Under such conditions, 
revolu contributions are most improbable. 

Still, War and Reason is an innovative and far-ranging 
work that redefines the state of the art and extends 
our about interstate conflict and tion. 
It is the most significant IA E ee 


theory to the question of war and ail geet RE 
sense, it actualizes the considerable 
methodology, not only to highlight ei Aa 
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tions about international politics, but to probe deeply 
into their solution. 


State University of New York, Buffalo FRANK C. ZAGARE 


Wt eae ee in he 
U States, Japan, and Western Europe. By Jeffrey 


A. Hart. Ithaca: Cornell University Presa, 1992. 305p. 
$32.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 
Rival States, Rival Firms: Com 

ket Shares. By John M. S 
with John S. 
sity Press, 1991. 


tion for World Mar- 

and Susan Strange, 
. New York: Cambridge Univer- 
p. $59.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


In these two new books, Jeffrey Hart, John Stopford, 
and Susan Strange carry the argument about “competl- 
tiveness” further—though the S 
is as concerned with the competitiveness of firms as it is 
of nations. The two works draw their evidence from 

national contexts: Japan, the United States, 
Britain, France, and Germany (Hart) and Kenya, Brazil, 
and Malaysia (Stopford and Strange). Given differ- 
ent centers of attention, the two books reach proportion- 
ately different conclusions. From a developing-country 
perspective, Stopford and Strange see states as weak, 
multinationals as strong. The question for them is how a 
relatively poor country can induce reluctant multination- 
als to invest within its territorial confines, bringing in 
new capital and technology. Hart’s argument is more 
traditional: How do ae: countries and governments 
improve the productive cy of their societies as a 
whole? Both, however, have to 6 canton the problem 
ee ee 
of governments as heads of national has 
in comparison to that of large interna tions. 

Hart modifies the wisdom by contending 
that the content and direction of state-soclety 
determine the outcome in international 


successful are the pure (unalloyed) types, like the pre- 
ponderant labor orientation in Britain, state dominance 
in France, and business precedence in the United States. 
If this conclusion is correct, the United States should 
modify its free-market orientation and move toward a 
mixed relationship of business and government, while 
France should dilute its statist policies in a new er- 
ship with industry. Britain needs to shift either 
toward government or business to improve its compet- 
itive performance. 
Both books recognize that technology, capital, and a 
trained labor force are critical to winning the race, at 
either firm or government levels. Both understand that 
one has to negotiate with other states, as well as foreign 
firms, if success is to be achieved. But neither book quite 
tells one how to do it. For example, should a govern- 
ment seek to create a free-trade area, favoring firms that 
operate within the bloc? Should it sanction keiretsu 
arrangements for its own firms, so that companies 
within an industrial group can gain preferred access to 
PA REEE A strengthening them against for- 
competition? How should a government use its 
tive and regulatory powers to protect the 
position of its own industries? In influencing foreign 
treatment of its exports and multinational corporations, 
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should a government engage in spectfic, or only in 
diffuse, with foreign nations? 
Stopford and Strange rightly conclude that unfettered 
markets do not necessarily produce the results one 
wants, as witness the tive decline of both Britain 
and the United States, most liberal and open of 
modern economies. Hart agrees and observes that “corpo- 
ratiam,” “culture,” “statism,” and “coalitional’ explana- 


they do not vary with change 
(competitive success). But Hart’s own state-soclety ex- 
planation is vulnerable on the same grounds. Under- 
neath the general social formulas, there must be other 
causes that are being neglected in both analyses. 
In fact, the world economy today is still largely polit- 
ically dominated and controlled, not by a 
but by an o of states. Each member needs 
P a Fons i , but none wants to risk a 
game of ruin with the world price 
and threatening its own productive future. Thus, each is 
forced to respond to others when trade or financial flows 
become too unbalanced. In this sense, losers are occa- 
sionally compensated by winners and h to regain 
their . Russia is, or soon will be, the of 
others’ indulgence. And before long, the American turn 
will come; for the United States boasts the largest trade 
imbalance and the highest degree of indebtedness of any 
country. The United States will demand, and probably 


domestic economic reform. As Thomas 
on weakness is strength. Both books 
y bargaining , though 

BEAN PON ree der, or rectprocator) 
appear to vary with the outcomes in national prosperity 
and tiveness that they both d 

This, of course, does not entirely the problem, 
because governments (with the posaible on of the 
government of Japan) cannot exert a decisive influence 
upon thelr own firms. And even in Japan, ketretsu 
independence seems to be growing. Why is this? And is 
there anything that can be done about it? The present 
weakness of governmental policy is probably the effect 
of a technology that puts more and more emphasis u 
factors of production that ts cannot 
control The most firmly fixed factors of production 
(which are amenable to national flat) are no longer the 
most economically important. Land, for example, is no 


land is no great advantage. Thus, governments’ monop- 
oly of territory serves them ill. Governments can influ- 
ence, to a degree, specific e industrial assets 
that are placed within national confines. But these, as 
Be ee ee ee eae 
where if financial incentives so dictate. Even more 
significant mobile capital can shift like quicksilver from 
country to country. When Saddam Hussein occupied 
Kuwait City, he found the cu bare and the capital 
flown. Labor, of course, is to be more stationary 
and therefore more amenable to governmental control. 
But in recent years, it has become more mobile, though 
still not as fluid or fungible as capital. Still, after World 
War II, the Soviets commanded their labor force with 
rigorous political controls. Vietnam could not do so, 
however, and the most economically relevant popula- 
tion, the ethnic Chinese—Vietnamese, went elsewhere 
after the war ended. In fact, though Japan has not yet 
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fully understood the phenomenon, a country that can 
induce the most trained and industrious labor 
force to visit its shores has a ty advantage in world 
economic politics. Countries y, however, face brain 
drains, as well as inflows. 

The insight that unites the two books is that states 
cannot guarantee their own economic future. Thay aue 


negotiate to ensure themselves economically and 
corporations, ieee i 
t factors of uction that one 


oad Aceded de desideratum. Service industries that 

information are the most mobile of all, yet are 
probably the most critical to future success. That is why 
the issue is still up in the air and why neither book can 
hazard a guess on the evolution of ae ech EnA 
ment. States have become much more like firms, and the 
contours of the international political market have yet to 
be drawn. A good guide to success, however, is to 
develop the most trained and industrious labor 
force, ease the entry ee ee 


Sil Wc a deal e The cai Gi Seep 


el dg ao aE he gece cf a ee 

international competition. Rival states depend in part on 

allied firms. 

University 
Los 


California, RICHARD ROSECRANCE 


Analogia ai An Tien Manih Mor Pien Paa aaa 
the Vietnam Decisions of 1965. By Yuen Foong 
Khong. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1992. 
286p. $39.50 cloth, $17.95 paper. 
Diffidence and Ambition: The Intellectual Sources of 
U.S. Foreign Policy. By Carlo Maria Santoro. Boulder: 
Westview, 1992. 316p. $57.50. 


These two otherwise dissimilar books are part of a 
growing literature eae of “ideas” in shap- 


ing government ts that national 
security and Eee eee pnp les that 
gui and U.S. Cold War Sal ee 
developed in 1940-41 before the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor, when the United States was pursuing a policy of 
neutrality. The purpose of his book is to trace the 
PEENE ite? (eee) Wee ana eee Gnas 
on Foreign Relations’ ( War and Peace Studies 
Pies Hin viber inin 1793 ks daera bo le cue 
t. Khong contends that the Johnson admin- 
istration’s that the Vietnam conflict was 
analogous to the Korean War led them to intervene in 
Vietnam in 1964-65 and to do so with less force than 
officials believed was necessary to accomplish American 
objectives. His vivid memory of MacArthur's disastrous 
march to the Yalu caused President Lyndon B. Johnson 
to reject such options as bombing petroleum and lubri- 
cants in North Vietnam or mining Haiphong Harbor. In 
short, Khong maintains that the inferences they drew 
from the Korean analo es ae ee 
son administration the Vietnam War but how. 
A central problem with previous studies in this genre 
is that they fail to uncover the mechanisms by which 
ideas are translated into action. It is one thing to show 
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particular theories or concepts were part of the intel 
lectual climate, quite another to demonstrate that policy- 


for their actions, because not only may 
such statements be self-serving, they may be based on con- 
jecture, rather than awareness. There is also the ques- 
tlon of how important ideas are relattve to the structural 
conditions that constrain the choices of leaders. 

Santoro alternates between and 
levels of analysis to show how the in the 
international system brought about by Nazi Germany’s 
victories affected how internationalists defined Ameri- 
ca’s role in the world. If the United States had not been 
forced to develop an integrated economic and military 
system to defeat Germany, the American people would 
have been much more resistant to a permanent U.S. 
presence in Europe. 

For example, after the fall of France, the CFR study 
group viewed Great Britain as an essential base for 
overseas military operations when the United States 
entered the war. The image of Britain as an “advance 
base” stimulated the development of the adom that the 
United States should obtain forward bases from which 
to attack the vital centers of the enemy while preven poe 
the enemy from doing so. In 1942, the CFR security 
armaments group envisioned that the United States 
would maintain permanent bases around the world, in 
defeated Axis territory, as well as in Allied and liberated 
countries. National security was of a geopolitical 
and strategic approach that imp that the United 
States should maintain a permanent state of military 
readiness, a network of overseas bases, a favorable 
balance of power, and the ability to intervene with force 
in any part of the world. 

Santoro maintains that the Truman administration, 
confronted with the failure of Roosevelt’s grand desi 
See re dee iy ee 

reconstruction and order, drew on all the pre- 
vious planning studies drafted during the war. The 
ideas were then remolded to suit new circumstances; the 


oe a the Soviet Union. 

eir e eit N EE how globalistic 
e eon in American foreign 

e B Because expansive conception of U.S. secu- 


rity interests derived not from any unified system of 


ideas but from a collection of contra notions, the 
containment policy demonstrated in incoherence, 
veering from 1 to economism to im 


Although Santoro persuasively draws a between 
the internationalists’ conceptions of the U.S. postwar 
role and macro-level changes in the international sys- 
tem, he does not make a con’ case that the CFR’s 
studies influenced the Truman tion’s deci- 
sions. Although Santoro claims to have found textual 
similarities between records of the CFR and State De- 
partment planning papers, he presents only a few ex- 
amples. Also lacking is any demonstration that these 
ideas affected the thinking of President Harry Truman. 

Whereas Santoro presents a traditional intellectual 
history locating ideas within their context, Khong pro- 
vides a me logically ex study of the nexus 
between analogies and individual decision making. This 
micro enables him to make a more persua- 
sive case for the causal ct of ideas. The price is the 
loss of explanatory breadth, because his restricted focus 
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does not encom the conditions that 
made some form of U.S. involvement in Vietnam highly 


probable. 

ee ee oe ee 
influenced the Johnson a tion’s selection and 
evaluation of options for Vietnam. Using Alexander 
George’s “congruence method,” Khong shows that only 
the Korean analogy was consistent with the decisions for 
a graduated bombing cam and Hmited ground war. 

Khong thus goes the important work of Ernest 
May, Richard Neustadt, and Robert Jervis on how poli- 
cymakers misuse the “lessons of history” by showing 


how enter into the decision-making 
process and by g a theoretical explanation. The 
same analogical reasoning that produces error enables 


people to comprehend and process information about 
the world. According to schema theory in social 

ogy, we match new situations to knowledge structures 
stored in memory. When no co structure fits the 
data, we may invoke close ma . People are particu- 
larly likely to invoke historical analogies that bear some 
superficial similarity to the current case. For example, 
Korea was a natural analogy to Vietnam because it was 
also a divided country on China’s border. The pervasive- 


confronts the that are used as 
hoc justification, rather than analysis of emerging 
policy situations, by showin wing that Johnson ad- 
ministration officials repeatedly analogies in pri- 
vate, even when others challenged their relevance. The 
view of analogies as mere rationalizations is too restric- 
tive, for it fails to examine their psychological functions. 
Khong stops just short of claiming too much for his 
analogical explanation of U.S. intervention in Vietnam. 
American involvement in Vietnam was determined by 
many causal factors, inclu the bipolar distribution of 
power, concer for the of extended deterrence, 
memories of the anticommunist hysteria that followed the 
loss of China, and beliefs in the domino theory. Because 
U.S. involvement unfolded over time in to 
on the 


In the future, we may hope that scholars studying the 
interaction between ideas and policy will follow eee 
example in uncovering the impact of ideas on the 
decision-making while relating individual deci- 
sions to the constraints imposed by the environment. 


aegis California, DEBORAH ‘WELCH LARSON 


Arms and the State: Patterns of Military Production and 
Trade. By Keith Krause. New York: Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. 299p. $49.95. 

The International Arms Trade. By Edward J. Laurance. 
New York: Lexington Books, 1992. 245p. $35.00. 


The 1992 saw the publication of these two broad- 
ga , but also works on the arms trade, 
which together improve the state of the literature on that 
subject, after a lengthy hiatus that had seen numerous 
works with a narrower focus. Neither Krause nor Laur- 
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ance claim to e a “theory” of or for the arms trade. 
But both to provide virtually all-inclusive frame- 
works for analysis in emphasizing a longer-range histor- 
ical Krause’s case extending back to the 
fifteenth century, in Laurance’s, back to the interwar 
period. Both rely on variants of systems analysis, that is, 
on layering of phases of arms trade history. 

Keith Krause’s book is strong across the board: it 


develops new historical materials centuries; it 
attends to the complex interrelationships among inter- 
national politics, dominant of international 


economics, and techno! developments (with the 
author’s obviously strong command of the huge litera- 
ture on the arms trade and its contextual peripheries); 
and it analyzes contem arms-trade data. Follow- 
ing the recent (salubrious) practice established by SIPRI 
publications, the author simultaneously deals with arms 
production and trade data, a healthy corrective to the 
earlier practice of analyzing the latter somewhat in isola- 
tion. Krause works with phases or cycles of the arms trade 
itself, rather than treating the arms trade as a function of 


changes in the international system or of some 
key variables characterizing such systems (structural 
poan D e etc.). 


Se eee around three waves of 
and production system.” The first, an 
pa ee ana , is said to have been triggered by 


the a of the revolutionary military technolo- 
of gunpowder, cannon and firearms in the 
century and to have played itself out thro 

the imperfect and slow. process of technological diffusion 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, when 
neomercantilist European governments exercised con- 
siderable control over wea exports. The second 
wave, associated with the industrial revolution, had its 
genesis in the 1840s, between 1858 and 1888, and 
reached maturity in the early twentieth century. During 
this ttme the whole nature of armaments underwent its 
greatest period of revolutionary innovation since the 
development of gunpowder and cannon, featuring 
ships, steel cannon, 
breech-loaded guns, and the like. It was also a period of 
laissez-faire arms selling, which uced 

pad ohne of i Guan nis ne ah ee 
ing political alignments. The third wave, a post-1945 
international arms transfer system, was based on the 


decisive transformation of military emerging 
from World War II (radar, "et aircraft, las 

now institutionalized research an t, much 
higher unit costs for weapons, ary lar domi- 
nance of arms production. 

All three of these waves are seen having resulted in 
rapid diffusion of new technologies and a stratification 
of weapons production and trade capabilities into three 
tiers: (1) first-tier countries innovating at the technolog- 
ical frontier; (2) second-tier countries producing, via the 
transfer of capacities, weapons at the technolo fron- 
tler and adapting them to spectfic market ; and (3) 
third-tler countries copying and reproducing existing 
technologies but not capturing the underlying process of 
innovation or adaptation. This breakdown by tiers is 
then cross-referenced, for each of the historical waves, 
to a three-way breakdown of motives for arms sales: 
wealth, pursuit of victory in war, and pursuit of power. 
Wealth includes foreign exchange, economies of scale, 
employment, recouping of research-and-development 
costs, and “engine for economic development’; pursuit 
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of victory in war includes bases, assistance to alles, 
substitutes for direct military involvement, testing of 
new weapons, and a to ensure military security; 
and t of power includes access to foreign leaders, 

Hc commitments to allies, regional balances of 
power, presence, and access to resources. 

Krause ges in an extensive analysis, for each life 
cycle of the arms trade, of the three aforementioned Hers 
of suppliers. Each cycle is seen initially catalyzed by 
revolutionary technological innovation and the emer- 

of centers of advanced arms production, followed 
By an diffusion of new technologies giving rise 
to second- and third-tler producers. This diffusion is not 
smooth or linear, and the remains highly strati- 
fied even as there is also a tendency toward slowing of 
innovation in first-tier states in the later stages of each 
cycle. These waves are all, according to Krause, driven 
by technological change, not by such major political 
upheavals as hegemonic wars. 

If Krause’s work has any weakness, if only by omis- 
sion, it t be in the relatively short shrift given to 
patterns arms acquisitions (who gets arms from 
whom and why), since they are a function of systems 
variables such as polarity and the structure of the 
suppHer markets. But for the second wave (1840-1945), 
Krause highlights the impact of laissez-faire practices on 

tion patterns divorced from the overall facts of 
poutical alignments. 

By continst with Kerajibe s Won Laas incon ois 
phases of the international system itself and associated 
variables that can be used to delineate and compare 
those systems. Hence, various of the arms trade 
become, in effect, the dependent variables. 

Laurance’s work with an extensive and useful 
review of the arms trade literature, followed by a section 
on “conceptualization and measurement of international 
arms transfers.” The latter is the author's forte, as 
evidenced in previous ications, and might better 
have been connected to the subsequent analysis of 
phases in the arms trade. But the core of the analysis 
involves four successive phases or (1). the 


interwar period, (2) the postwar bipolar system (1945-66), (3) 


the arms transfer system 11966 80), and (4) the 
declining bipolar system (1980-92). The 1966-80 was 
so demarcated because of the expansion of the number 


of significant suppliers along with the (primarily) 
OPEC-fed expansion of the 
on the back end, because of 


ents at the close of the Cold War. For sets of 
independent variables, Laurance relies on K. J. Holsti’s 
scheme for analysis: system boundaries, char- 
acter of system units, the structure and stratification of 
systems, modes of interaction, and re norms and 
rules. These criteria are pegged at a rather high level of 
abstraction, but Laurance manages to operationalize 
them by subsuming under them a whole range of 
real-world problems so as to make them useful for 
comparisons of his phases. 
ee ee 
esd aera napa pp This 
y done (as it has for, e.g., the problem of 
te proliferation), because of the absence of both 
rich, passing national attitudes and policies or ex- 
licit rules of the game and any kind of an 
nares framework for controls save t has come 
with the missile technology control regime. I think 
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modesty might have dictated mere reference to a global 
issue area. 
The two books together provide a good framework for 
analysis of the postwar arms trade and more; and their 
directs attention to a newer phase of the arms 
trade the Cold War and the.U.S. 
exhibition in the Gulf War. Curlously, Krause ends u 
with the conclusion that we are entering a stage in w 
the rate of technological innovation in the core has 
slowed. He says that one consequence is that the gap 
ei E seeder pee OG bbe cad eer 
different ters of suppHers and recipients is narrowing, 
even as the gap in uction capabilities remains ex- 
tremely wide. By contrast, Pentagon experts are now 
heralding a mili technological revolution claimed to 
be the most revolutionary since the 1930s, featuring 
advanced “reco lexes.” The Gulf 
War is said to represent only the leading edge of this 
revolution. If true, this has implications for the 
arms trade. Weapons production may fall dramatically 
esc Gace tay eee but the pace of 
gical change may hasten enough to the 
present. od as the beginning of a fourth “Krausian 
arms production and trade, with the future 
De Ge a ee ace day a dete) ee 


open to speculation. 
Pennsylvania State University 





R. E. HARKAvy 


Adventures in Chaos: American Intervention for Re- 
form in the Third Worid. By Douglas J. MacDonald. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992. 361p. 
$39.95. 


Has the United States been a force for progress or an 
obstacle to reform in the Third Worid? This is a question 
that has vexed scholars and policy makers throughout 
the Cold War. It is likely to remain a central theoretical 
and po debate in the years to come. Two basic 
positions have emerged: some argue that United States 
intervention will never democratization and 
reform, others suggest that if only the United States 
ee eee ee 
this endeavor. If the former ion is correct, the 
United States ought to eschew all Third World interven- 
tion; if the latter holds true, it is just a matter of finding 
the right U.S. policies. What has been lacking until now 
is a even-handed, judicious, and detailed examination of 
the conditions under which U.S. efforts to promote 
reform and stability have succeeded and failed. 

MacDonald’s book ably fills this lacuna. Beginning 
with the premise that U.S. intervention is neither always 
coun uctive nor beneficial, he closely 
examines three important cases of U.S. efforts to reform 
Third World alles. Selecting for variance on the depen- 
dent and independent variables, he chooses cases in 
which U.S. reform strategies and outcomes varied and 
attempts to establish a correlation between them. The 
two reform strategies he considers are “bolstering” and 
“reformist intervention.” The former, practiced mostty 
by Republican administrations during the Cold War, 
consists of unconditionally supporting a chent regime 
against a military challenge from an internal opponent 
without deman substantive . The latter, the 
usual policy of Democratic Administrations during the 
same period of time, involves trying to solve the various 
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pon Seca Bn enone Proviee kat mobilized 
e Spee Do te UTEN! gev ment Urong sih 
domestic reordering. His cases involve two 
failures (American efforts to stabilize the Koumintang 
government in China and the Diem regime in South 
Vietnam) and one success (the Magsaysay government 
in the Philippines). MacDonald’s research design seems 
eminently sound. 

In ad his case studies are extremely well-re- 
searched and very informative. They are based in large 
measure on -source documents, which will be 
read with interest by historians. In addition, they make 
very interesting side reading beyond their primary ana- 

of testing the alternative arguments 
about w and how U.S. intervention affected these 
countries. Finally, the cases seem to be reasonable 
illustrations of his general thesis that reformist interven- 
tion is le under certain circumstances. 

It is, er, precisely what circumstances these are 
that represents one small difficulty with the argument. 
Specifically, there were so many variables in the 
successful Philippine case that it is to tell which 
were most critical. For ‘instance, was it the long and 
intimate neo-colonial relationship which made the Phil- 
PEO DO AE ee ee 

that unlike China and Vietnam, the Philippines 
were a series of islands in which the an 
ts could be isolated from external su ? To 
control for all the alternative explanations require 
many more cases and degrees of freedom than MacDon- 
ald has employed. Given the immensity of that task, one 
wonders it is reasonable to expect any one book 
to be able to do so. Moreover, while he devotes a whole 
chapter to the domestic sources of “oscilla- 
tion” in U.S. policies “bolstering” and “reform- 
ist intervention,” MacDonald does not explicitly pose 
this oscillation, rather than the content of the actual policy, 
as one alternative explanation for success or failure in the 
cases. For example, in the two failed cases, U.S. policy 
shifted back and forth between these two options. In the 
successful case, however, U.S. policy seemed relatively 
consistent. In short, my one minor reservation with this 
very important book 1 Biat H has not completely elimi: 
nated the alternative explanations for the outcomes. 


Cold War efforts to promote political reform in the Third 
Worid. Unlike many other books written during the 
Cold War—and indeed MacDonald explici e 
his argument in Cold War security 
Chios will haye midh televalice to post-Cold War de 
bates about U.S. ree Rey Hcy. Specifically, while the 
strategic rationale for U reformist intervention has 
largely evaporated, the ideological rationale has if any- 
become more widely heard. With scholars resur- 
Immanuel Kant’s classic argument about the 
nature of liberal democracies and Georg He- 
agate lg rlee cbt Mert bahysttaaelaes [acti 
in the ability of the United States to promote tic 
reform around the world has Thus, in addition 
to policy makers and students of U.S. Cold War foreign 
policy, those scholars wrestling with the question of 
what role external actors can play in contemporary 
transitions to democracy will certainly find much of 
interest and relevance in this fine work. 


University of California, Riverside MICHAEL C. DESCH 
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Uncertain Perceptions: U.S. Cold War Crisis Decision 
Making. By Robert B. McCalla. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan Press, 1992. 226p. $34.50. 


LETE D nd fede dale Say policy decision 
, has been a central 


ee S e A interested in cognitive 
explanations of international behavior, including classic 
works by Snyder, Jervis, Holsti, Lebow, George, and 
others. Robert McCalla’s new book on the cold war crisis 
of U.S. decision makers contributes to this 
t Hne of research. The two major shortcomings 
of the cognitive approach to foreign policy analysis have 
been the lack of unifying theory and the difficulty in 
empirically testing h: about cognitive pro- 
cesses. McCalla seeks to address both of these problems, 
so I will assess the book in light of these objectives. 
The book is organized around five propositions, 
which form the core of McCalla’s theoretical contribu- 
tion, and five case studies of cold war crises against 
which the propositions are examined. All of the propo- 
sitions are grounded in prior work, including the famil- 
iar hypotheses that “actors will tend to assume that their 
opponent(s) see the world in the same way as they 
themselves see iť” and that “decision makers will tend to 
see crises as the result of deliberate actions by their 
opponents” (p. 191). In addition, McCalla presents a 
model of information flow to when 
tion will ist and when beliefs will be revised. He 
distin es situational , where the ac- 
tor is misled by faulty information, from tional 
, where the actor's own ie bene 
distort n. He suggests that unintended crises 
arising from situational misperceptions will be much 
easier to defuse since new, more accurate, information 


argues that 
frequent cause of international crises than is usually 
el lee i tba oan Ad Mc pad e PO cari 
comparative case studies of the Iranian crisis (1946), the 
Berlin blockade (1948-49), the Berlin Wall crisis (1961), 
the Cuban Misaile Crisis (1962), and the 1973 Middle 
East War. 

Though Uncertain Pı is very useful on several 
other dimensions, I do not feel that it takes us very far 
pee teary, OF Se Po Pee Other 

situational from dispositional mis- 

, very Httle of the theory is new. And there is 

ttle attempt to draw the propositions and the informa- 

tion integration model together into a theoretical whole. 

Most disturbing to me—and this is a laint I have 

with tiles Wore in the sles tbe book dispa virtually 

no awareness of advances in cognitive payee and 
behavioral decision . These are important 

of work that any on decision making should 

consider. I fear we are unlikely to invent 

plausible theories of perception and decision making 

solely from the weak evidence available to foreign policy 


I am also unsure about the degree to which we can 
disentangle situational and dispositional 
tions—McCalla’s most original contribution. The inter- 
pretation of any event or crisis will surely be affected by 
the ty of information, but it must also be affected by 
the decision makers’ prior beliefs and images. Perhaps 
faulty information conjure up the “wrong” images 
and lead decision makers to unintended crises, but the 
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way the problem is framed d on how prior, 
, beliefs are related to the problem. There is 
also some circularity in the way situational and disposi- 
tional misperceptions are tionalized. Situational 
ons are d when decision makers 
to alter their interpretations of a crisis; but 
this is also the basic proposition McCalla would like to 
test. In effect, the operationalized hypothesis must read 
“when decision makers are willing to change their 
beliefs, they will be willing to their beliefs.” 
Finding empirical evidence that bears on co 
hypotes has been enbther serious problem for- 
eign policy researchers, so the comparative case studies 
in this book are a useful addition to the body of case 
evidence for the importance of beliefs and 
McCalla’s case studies are interesting and well-written; 
they are excellent illustrations of the propositions. Un- 
fortunately, even within the limits of comparative case 
studies, the results do not support the tions very 
strongly. To his credit, McCalla resists the 
temptation to massage the case studies until they fall 
into line with his theory. But this leaves him with a 
rather awkward concluding chapter in which he argues 
that his h have been generally su 
while presenting a table of results that 
this conclusion. 
te these criticisms, Uncertain Perceptions is a 
useful addition to the Hterature on foreign policy cogni- 
tion. It does not succeed in revolutionizing the a 
proach, theorsdcallyce eaipilcally, butik da cartels 
ute to the cumulation of case evidence. McCalla has 
done an excellent job illustrating the importance of 
perceptions in U.S. foreign policy making, though sev- 
eral of his specific hypotheses find little support. Unify- 
ing theory, including contact with cognitive psycholo 
and decision theory, and generalizable empirical w 
remains to be done. 


State University of New York, 
Stony Brook 
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CHARLES S. TABER 


The Political Economy of Military Spending in the 
United States. Edited by Alex Mintz. New York: 
Routledge, Chapman, and Hall 1992. 334p. $65.00. 


Few topics in political economy are more relevant in 
the 1990s than the politics of U.S. military spendin 
budgets are being revamped. ye cole acti Ee 
achieved little consensus on the causes and effects of 
such spending. Theories of arms races (actlon—reaction 
processes) and bureaucratic inertia (organizational 
Tsen) have proven dimoni uritestable in he Cold War 
era because military spending data are too few and of 


dubious quality. Now increasing attention is being given 


This volume collects 10 studies that use quantitative- 


ee aT 


tary spending (plus three others on subjects). It 
is a fine collection of recent work in this genre. How- 


ever, ike many edited works, it fails to synthesize the 


its. seen hohe possible causes of military spending 
levels, from timing to economic conditions and 
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superpower tension levels. Some analyze aggre Sel by see 
itary spending, others, spending disagprega 
vice branches or functional components. 

Data problems plague this research genre. Even that 
great deductivist, Sherlock Holmes, argued for “data, 
data, data! You can’t make bricks without clay.” If the 
studies in this volume represent bricks to build retable 
knowledge about the political economy of U.S. military 
an then almost all need more and better clay. 


with U.S Kenneth Mayer (hap. 2) and 
data are summarired by Kenneth Mayer ( roe 
Robin Marra and Charles Ostrom (chap. 13) 


Deccan with rates, 
and economics of the two complexes. 
United States data on “annual are themselves 


not a true annual series: a given year’s datum reflects 
overlapping budget cycles (allocations and 
authorizations) that span at least several years from 
agency planning for budget requests through the final 
of funds. Long-term movements in spending 
Pred ecco os SEE arr 
is one of quantity. The 
Cold War War pe ile ye 30-odd annual data ts at 
best. Even if these were independent and le time- 
series observations, they could hardly suffice to test 
models with a half-dozen or more ent variables 
(typical of the models in this volume). The data shortage 
is exacerbated in one study by gaps in the main depen- 
dent variable, which are filled by manufacturing data 
ee ee 
the because of a hunch that the 
differed from the decades (pp. 56, 188, 220). 
The result, in most of the chapters, is too many 
coefficients chasing too few data points. Regressions 
with 6 to 8 independent variables but only 32 to 33 cases 
strain credibility (pp. 58, 125, 190, 252). The resulting 
high R-squared values and graphs of actual and “’pre- 
dicted” time series are surprising (pp. 59, ia, 
(The same few data used to estimate the model are then 
predicted by it.) In the extreme cases, one macroeco- 
nomic model has 9 equations and 18 variables but only 
27 observations, while one vector autoregression (VAR) 


ed lagged terms (VAR and Granger) 
cannot produce results for annual data se- 
ries this short (see chap. 11-12, 14). The absence of Na 
on most of the tables on results is also 
troubling (pp. 114, 125, 190, 208, 221, 227, 230, 249, 252, 
298). 

The problems with annual defense data can 
be avoided. The best example (which the editor wisely 
placed at the front) is Mayer's analysis of monthly data 
on the awarding of defense contracts (chap. 2). The 
monthly aggregation bypasses the annual spending data 
and creates a workable N of 394 (even for his 13-varlable 
re ae ee 

elections, letting politicians claim credit 
for the creation of jobs in their districts. 

Two other studies avoid the spending variable alto- 
gether: Steve Chan analyzes war events’ effect on stock 
prices (chap. 7), and Bruce Russett and Gad Barzilai 
study causes of Israeli military actions (chap. 8). Both 
studies, however, use mon a Ramee 
short time periods, leaving 
(ie wo oy ees oe ee A 2) 
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For annual spending data themselves, pooled croas- 
sectional and time-series would seem the best 
here. Thomas Cusack ana- 


ent countries but only 
for 1980 Gop. 1019. Alternatively, one can stick to 
d methods with multiple data indicators, as 
Michael Ward and David Davis do for military capabil- 
ties, budgets, and corporate profits (chap. 5). 

The volume is dated in its references to Cold War 
issues and trends (especially the tive concluding 
chapter). That is not a problem if we can learn some- 
thing cellable ebout the political economy- df U.S: mil- 
pi a E E ee 
although this volume well reflects the state of the 
most of the studies cannot move from method 
exercises. to real-world knowledge generation without 
more “cay in the bricks.” 


American University JosHua S. GOLDSTEIN 


Western Hemisphere and United States 


Immigration 
ste caer Edited by Christopher Mitchell. Uni- 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 


versity Park: 
1992. 314p. $45.00 cloth, $14.95 paper. 
The title accurately describes the purpose of the book, 


namely, to anal how immigration toward 
Western Hemisp. countries is sha U.S. for- 
eign policy concerns. Because U.S. a es toward 


nations changes from time to ime depending on 
the foreign leaders and the ideological bent of the U.S. 
administration of the moment, this often gives rise to a 
double inconsistency in U.S. immigration policy. The 
policy differentiates between nations ( from 
Cuba are almost invariably treated more than 
those from Haiti) and toward the same nation at various 
times (the welcome to Haitian immigrants/refugees var- 
ied under the regimes of the two Duvallers and then 
changed again after Duvalier fils was forced from office). 
These double differences are the basis for the main 
recommendation made by her the 
editor, that U.S. immigration policy ought to be consis- 
tent and not slavishly follow the narrow foreign policy 
criterla of the moment. 

Dae e ee oe 
really does not tell us anything we did not 
already. Yet the book does a great service by document- 

how this interaction has worked in . The 
book contains five policy studies: Cuba, the Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Central America, and Mexico. Most of 
the discussion in the separate chapters is devoted to 


ee ee n as country 
and U.S. E ER te on is most 
penetrating when te analais the simple 
aon hint rai ede enas or that coun- 
tries are not all treated alike by the United States. 


I found most interesting the two chapters on Cuba 
and Mexico—the one dominated by Cold War ideology, 
the other being by far the most salient of the countries 
sending migrants to the United States. Jorge 
Dominguez, in the Cuba chapter, elaborates on two 
central themes. The first is that the “antagonistic coop- 
eration” that existed between Cuba and the United 
States led each country to choose a migration policy that 
best suited the interest of the other—for example, the 
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U.S. a of anti-Castro refugees in the years 
between ipae he 31). he eee 
policy with regard Polina ty dic flow of 
n a e actions of the 
government. The chapter is A to docu- 
menting these conciusions fom nine migration policy 


While dominated the U.S. attitude 
toward immigration from Cube, which supports the 
central thesis of the book, Carlos Rico concludes that 

tion policy toward Mexico is shaped almost 

a i br coe 0S. concerns. In other words, 
the analysis in this single most im t case does not 
the central contention of the book that foreign 
considerations are crucial in making U.S. immi- 


her Mitchell in his 
chapter on the Dominican Republic is that Dominican 
migration to the United States paid large dividends to 
both countries in that it eased social in the 


pressures 
Dominican Republic during the first post-Trufillo de- 


cade, thereby assisting the Balaguer administration, and 
Pa Be lic close to the 
States. Alex Stepick contrasts the welcome given 


to the Haitian “airplane migrants to New York’ during 
the Kennedy administration and the more recent exclu- 
sion of persons fleeing Haiti (p. 152). He argues that the 
distinction between political and economic refugees is 
an ideological one that serves as a rationalization for a 
policy but has transparent contradictions. He may be 
correct, but this distinction in the definition of a refugee 
is not unique to the United States. The determination of 


armies Lae Stee Glee wanes betes tke tee 
differentiates between the for- 
bol aoa or S e Cael ees Ce 


denying immigrant visas) and the granting of refugee 

status, which is politicized. Nicaraguan applica- 

tions for asylum were clearly treated more tenderly than 

were applications from Guatemalans or 

The Central American case is perhaps the most forceful 
le of the book's main t. Schoultz, con- 

cludes his chapter with the statement that the direction 


of U.S. toward Central America was waged on the 

ba tion . 
Is the case made that U.S. tion policy with 
to Latin America is intertwined with 


U.S. foreign policy? The answer is evidently yes when it 
comes to policy. The conclusion is much more 
ambiguous when it comes to formal immigration, as 
Schoultz makes dear in his discussion. However, the 


central of the book breaks down when it comes 
to the ulation of U.S. immigration policy toward 
Mexico. This is a 


monstrously 

The book is strongest in the detail of the case studies. 
These lay out, more completely than I have seen else- 
where, the reasons for differentiated immigration 
ee et et ee ee 
ods d was going on in the United 
States and in countries themselves. The cross pres- 
sures in the United States and in the countries are well 
integrated by each of the authors. The book is less strong 
ding remedies. The conclusion that immigration 

policy does not work well as a foreign policy tool and, in 
the , often carries a price for individual 
migrants and for the United States as a moral commu- 
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nity is well documented in two of the case studies, those 
on Haiti and Central America. Mitchell’s conclusion on 
the Dominican case seems to be that immigration policy 
there did have a positive foreign policy outcome. Cuba 
and Mexico are each sul generis. Furthermore, it is 
unclear that the suggestion to separate the two sets af 
concerns will effectively divorce two policies that often 
have many of the attributes of Siamese twins with a 
ange heart. In addition to the recommendation for 

in formulating U.S. immigration pol- 
fey Michel malca a plea fae mare humke Geatnient Gf 
migrants who are detained, which, while desirable, does 
not get at the central issue of the book. He also tenta- 
tively suggests that the creation of a new migration 
commission could raise the salience of this issue in 


policy planning. When all else fails, reorganize. 
University of Texas, Austin SIDNEY WEINTRAUB 


Economic Discrimination and Political Exchange: 
World Political Economy in the 1930s and 19806. By 
Kenneth A. Oye. Princeton: Princeton University 
Presa, 1992. 235p. $35.00. 

and Governance in International Trade: 


Strategic 
Yarbrough and Robert M. Y 
ceton University Press, 1992. 182p. $35.00. 


In the last two decades, the non-discrimination norm 
has come under challenge from bilateralism, regional- 
ism, and conditional most-favored eS 
Under what conditions are these 
inatory or liberalizing? Working ar in 
theoretical tracks Kenneth Oye and and Robert 
Yarbrough have produced two excellent analyses of this 
crucial issue. 

The Yarbroughs state at the outset that they are less 
interested in the determinants of liberaliration 
than in the form it takes: unilateral, multilateral, 
or minilateral. To explain this variation in governance 


management 
are hae When assets are dedicated to a 
then the investor 


relationship, 
being STel ap by Ker purchasers, How 


runs the 
can such risk be managed? 

The Y argue that structures are 
determined by the extent of relation-specific trade in the 
system and the availability of third party enforcement. 


In the absence of dedicated assets, parties can determine 
their trade policies unilaterally. ane oe ee 
Britain retained an interest in opening markets abroad, 
the country faced few risks from opportunism and could 
liberalize unila’ 

As new products entered world trade, the potential 
increased. One organizational option is 


enforcement, and examine the techniques for making 
bilateralism stable and self- . These inchide 
mutual hostage-taking (for example, through negotla- 
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tion of relation-specific standards) and bundling goods 

into a single agreement so that the costs of termination 

outweigh the gains from non-compHance. ““Minilateral’ 

agreements are a final organizational option, creating 

ras a institutions that provide third party en- 
t. 


recognize, it is difficult to gauge the extent of relation- 
spede investment and the of concem about 
opportunism. They e that the growth of intra-firm 
trade is an indicator of the growth of dedicated assets, 
but the international vertical integration implied in such 
trade already provides a governance structure that is 
equally if not more than the t-to- 
government contracts are the focus of the study. An 
extension of the research agenda opened by this book 
will be to investigate the trade policy of 
sectors and firms to gauge the extent to which it is 
driven by the concerns that they h 

A second empirical problem is the coexistence of 
multiple governance structures. The Yarbroughs’ two- 
by-two matrices distinguish among systems on the basis 
of the effectiveness of third party enforcement and the 
existence of specific trade-related investment. But the 
current international system combines trade that fits in 
all cells. This might explain why we see the concurrence 
of unilateral Hberalization (on the oe 
developing countries), ongoing m 
(the Uruguay Round), minilateral ae iniri SE APIE, 
NAFTA, etc.), as well as an explosion of bilateral agree- 
ments. Yet the relationship between these orga- 
Piacoa forns andl relon reie Gade EAA NEN 
sharply drawn. 

Two further theoretical issues deserve comment. First, 
the characterization of the hegemon as providing third 
party enforcement is ñot altogether an accurate picture 
of the period of American dominance. The U.S. enforced 
compliance in cases that affected its interests directly, 
but not others; third enforcement remained an 
underprovided public for small coun- 
tries. This is ted to a second point. Many bilateral 
arrangements are stable not because of the mechanisms 
ee aR but because they invołve 

the exploitation of power asymmetries. 

Oye s book is an exploration of the conditions under 
pre Becton a ne calla “unrestricted bar- 
gaining,” is likely to be Hberalizing. The book is theoret- 
ically complex, but the central ae aalge 
ward. TOE E AO Da R 
an effective check on 

e E An where cules ace 

down rapidly, as in the 1930s, then commit- 
ment to multilateralism can make worse and 
unrestricted can both stop the slide and serve 
as a focal for reconstruction of multilateral 
relations. Second, it makes a difference if bilateral bar- 
gains are based on exchange and as 
to extortion; the former is good, the latter is bad. Finally, 
a more argument is that bilateralism assists the 
cause of liberalism because it clarifies the from 
exchange and thus provides an incentive for 
forces to overcome collective action problems at the 
domestic level. 

examines trade and finance in two periods, the 


IO anA the 10802. The craplccal anala of Rian 


819 
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relations in the 1930s is ly the most original of the 
four cases, but the findings with reference to trade are 
the most relevant for current debates about the future of 
the multilateral system. Oye argues that we should not 
draw false analogies to the 1930s because policymakers 
in the earlier held and economic 
beliefs that were dysfunctional for the management of 
the international economy. This is not inconsequential, 
but I would give greater weight to different economic 
circumstances, namely the depth of the Great 
sion and the much greater interd that 
characterizes the current As Milner ar- 
gues, the increasing internationalization of the world 
economy provides an im check on illiberal poli- 
cies; this argument can be extended to explain limits on 
“bad” bilateralism and regionalism as well. The most 
internationalized corporations are the champions of the 
bilateralism and regionalism that flourished 
in the 1980s, from the deepening of the EC to the new 
strategic trade policy. 
Nonetheless, Oye is correct in that bilateral 


noting 
ee rE E 
interwar period. His argument is also 
convincing that the apparent hypocrisy of the current 


system should not be a cause for alarm, since the 
existence of rules against non-discrimination has had the 


theory of externalities, offers a useful triparti 
three forms of issue linkage (exchange, 
extortion and explanation), examines the effect of bilat- 
eral bargaining on domestic preferences, and digresees 
on the role of beHefs and different informational as- 
sumptions. Yet this theoretical richness sometimes ob- 
scures the book’s core observations. 

these critidsms, these are two important 
books on international political economy. The 
Yarbrough’s book has a crisp theoretical structure drawn 
from the transactions costs framework and a 
variety of new avenues for empirical Oye 
makes contributions to a number of debates in interna- 
tional relations theory; his concept of “divertible” exter- 
nalities and discussion of different forms of issue-linkage 
will be widely used. Interestingly, the books come to 
surprisingty similar conctusions: that the trend away 
from m teralism poses fewer risks to the interna- 


tional political economy than purists might think. 
University of California, San Diego STEPHAN HAGGARD 


High-Tech Europe: The Politics of International Coop- 
eration. By Wayne Sandholtz. Berkeley: University of 


California Press, 1992. . $39.95 
International High-Technology By F. M. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1992. 


1 
Who's Bashing Whom? Trade Conflict in High-Tech- 
nology Industries. By Laura D’Andrea Tyson. Wash- 

: Institute for International Economics, 1992. 


ington: 
352p. $40.00 cloth, $25.00 paper. 


Techn policy, according to Inman and Burton, is 
an essential component of a “New Policy Frontier” 
(Foreign Affairs 69, no. 2 [1990]:). Even though they do 
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not specify the contours of technology policy, Inman 
and Burton maintain that the United States needs a new 


policy framework to promote the technological prowess 
of the American economy and address the issues of 
international competitiveness. 

Reams of reports and in the last half-decade 
have sought to contribute to this policy framework, and 
countless elected officials and aspirants have ted 
technology initiatives as if they were this deca "8 coun- 
terpart to the “supply-side” proposals of the 1980s. 
While such public attention can sometimes corrode the 
quality of , the three volumes reviewed here 
provide reassuringly sound analyses of the issues they 
examine. 

Each of these volumes in tes how established 
institutions are adjusting to the raised by 
international com in high-technology industries. 
Scherer examines why indtvidual U.S. firms adopted the 
strategies did when their products faced competi- 
tion from advanced imports. Sandholtz as- 
sesees the factors that led European nations to respond 
to the weaknesses of their high-tech indus- 


grams 

the United States should react to Japanese and European 
polictes to promote the interests of their high-technology 
producers. Each of these mainstream works regards 
technology policy as one factor, among a number of 
others, that influences how effectively a country will 
respond to the economic of the future. 

Scherer concentrates on the private sector and strives 
“to Muminate empirically how real-world business en- 

terprises interact in an environment of international 

Spoiled A or oka innovation, 

uct differentiation, economies scale, and the 
strategic quest for comparative advantage” (p. 23). 

The book presents three on these issues. 
The first is a review, with occasional commentaries, of 
the implications of economic models for tion in 
high-tech industries. The second element of the book, 
the longest, summarizes 11 case studies of how U.S. 
firms responded to product innovations brought to 
market by international firms. The final chapters report 
the results of two separate regression analyses of trade, 
import penetration, and corporate variables for large 
samples of U.S. firms. Three elements of the book 
inform each other, but they do not create the synergistic 


Made E ean 
erer acknowledges this point. The theoretical dis- 


cussion, he writes, i vied einbigtious predicong” (p. 
45). The case studies are “difficult to generalize,” and 


the regression analyses are based on attenuated 
te results that have “weak 


explanatory power” (pp. 113, 151, aie poe that his 
research er than 


from 


struggling 

the analysis of high-tech industries poses distinct prob- 

lems. Citing Schumpeter, he maintains that “technolog- 

ical innovation is more likely to be characterized by 

imperfect information, recognition lags, and disequilib- 

dum than the primitive but stringent competitive 
” that underpin neoclassical, equilibrium- 
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oriented economic analyses (p. 27). For Scherer, the 
features of the product technology interact with a firm’s 
tional characteristics to shape that firm’s re- 
sponse to the challenges presented international 
competitors. 
erer emphasizes the aad of corporate reac- 
tions to these challenges. From the case studies, he 
categorizes the of U.S. firms as submissive 


Aihongn hed why the firms adopted these strate 
data are rarely persuasive, Scherer 
that apap producers, businesses in concentrated mar- 
kets, firms with diverse product Hnes, and companies 
with trained leaders have reacted more ag- 
gressively to international challenges. He also concludes 
that firms benefiting from trade protection have usually 
responded less effectively to international competition 
than those that stood alone. 
Sandholtz, echoes the view that high-tech industries 
distinctive characteristics; but what is important 
fir: Fila da’ thal these indasiies became’ a skaldi 
priority for European governments in the mid-1980s. 
While these countries had devised “national-champion” 


policies to promote their 
industries in the 1960s, 
they turned to tive R&D programs in the 1980s. 
Sandholtz’s analysis is based on reviews of the ESPRIT, 
RACE, and EUREKA and is supplemented with 
comparisons to Euratom, Unidata, Airbus, the European 
Space Agency, and EC technology proposals from the 
19708. Sandholtz explains the emergence of tive 
European R&D ee ee of 


“cognitive (Le., 


tions of im actors. Sandholtz endorses the view 
that the recent European R&D programs were successful 


because they Poes intra-European cooperation 


nE Toa pe A E T ofits 
European Community and provides an infor- 
mative account of the origins of esprir. The examina- 
tions of RACE and EUREKA are also more useful than 
those found elsewhere and more than 
the case studies relied on by Scherer. Little attention, in 
contrast, is directed toward the national technology 
programs that remain far larger than the European 
efforts or to the record of corporate joint ventures that 
was already being written before the European pro- 
Brama were lounched. 16 4s problemai to Judge the 
significance of the E R&D without as- 
sessing R&D activities and without evaluating 
the capacity of the European projects to achieve their 
technological objectives. Alternative interpretations of 
the dynamics of European R&D programs receive litte 


scrutiny. 

Tyson’s premise is that techn -intensive indus- 
tries violate both the i free-trade theory 
and the static concepts on w. much economic - 


rests. The core of the book is a set of case studies of 
ow international competition in computers, cellular 
telephones, semiconductors, commercial aircraft, and 
consumer electronics is distorted by the practices of 
foreign governments and firms. Drawing upon these 
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cases and recent developments in trade theory, Tyson 
argues that a nation’s competitive position in these 
industries is less a function of factor endowments than 
of national and corporate policies. The United States, 
she contends, can no longer afford to ignore the efforts 


of Japan and Europe to promote their logy 
ee ee ustries. 

Who’s Bashing ? is a superbly argued, even 

coura , book. Tyson stands in tion to much 

macroeconomic . She shares 

with Scherer and Sandholtz the view ‘that technology 

issues pose new analytic lems, but she then relent- 


lessly pursues the lo this on. She, too, relies 
on case studies apni argument, but she 
repeatedly engages, and builds the relevant ana- 
literatures. She excels at using the case material to 
pO eee ne eee eee 

and those of others 

Who's Bashing Whom? will alter the terms of policy 
debates about trade, competitiveness, and technology. 
Tyson describes convincingly the tmpediments to the 
international flow of goods, but equally per- 

warns of the drawbacks of voluntary export 
restraints, antid sanctions, and similar trade- 
restricting measures. insists that flawed domestic 
choices are the fundamental cause of U.S. economic 
problems but concentrates her attention on devising 
policy tools that will encourage trade and competition 
and appears to favor subsidies for U.S. high-tech firms 
ae eas industries by interna- 
tional policies eer and structures. 

Denice tie, Who's Bashing Whom? may have as 
much significance for domestic policy as for trade policy. 
The “fate of the nation’s high- industries,” 
Tyson concludes, “d ds not on the trade battles we 
fight abroad but on choices we make at home: in 
macroeconomic policy, education policy, technology 
policy, and industrial policy” (p. 296). Rather than 
eas i these policy domains as alternative areas of 

Tyson argues that success in international 
eee industries requires a more effective comple- 
mentarity among policy domains. She attaches particu- 
lar importance to the structure of economic activity in 
Japan. Readers may not accept all of her positions, but 
Tyson forces us to overhaul how we think about a set of 
critical issues. 

In the late 1960s and 1970s nonpartisan academics 
demonstrated that established structures for regulating 
industries had lost some of thetr effectiveness as tools for 
securing the country’s traditional policy objectives. In 
the next decade, these arguments were kidnapped and 
transformed into broadbrush attacks on t 
regulation. Tyson's argument is so effective that it, too, 
could be ca and impressed to su the partic- 
ularistic agendas of industry lobbyists and quick-fix, 
elected officials 

Students of technology issues have generally SEPE 
the analytic premises of neoclassical economics and 
deferred to the recommendations of traditional 
economists. Each of the volumes reviewed here demon- 


strates that neoclasaic economic premises are being 
challenged in examinations of technology themes. Curi- 
ously, political scientists have investigated the pol- 


icy implications of new technologies as profoundly as 
Tyson or sought to address those issues in a policy 
framework that acknowledges contemporary assump- 
tions. In the absence of such scholarship, the invitation 
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to those pursuing te agendas to misuse Tyson’s 
analysis and the other research reviewed here remains 
open. 

Rutgers University RICHARD LEHNE 


The Highest Stakes: The Economic Foundations of the 
Next Security System. By Wayne Sandholtz, Michael 
Borrus, John Zysman, Ken Conca, Jay Stowsky, 
Steven Vogel, and Steve Weber. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1992. 262p. $29.95. 


Over the past decade, the Berkeley Roundtable on the 
International Economy (BRIE) has played a leading role 
in the public debate over indus aged Voices in the 
wilderness during the Reagan-B era, its members 
are now playing a prominent role in the Clinton admin- 
istration, as former BRIE associate Laura D’Andrea Ty- 
son has assumed the of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. If for no other reason than to gain a 
deeper und of the ideas now in play in 
Washington, The Highest Stakes, which brings together 
six BRIE working papers written over the past several 
years, should be required reading. 

The basic BRIE argument is that “manufacturing mat- 
ters” to both the wealth and power of industrial nations. 
The authors suggest that American decline is mainly a 
function of its loss of industrial competitiveness, while 
the relative rise of Japan and Western Europe is largely 
due to policies that a diverse and d 
ese rari rope essa porate Te 

for both eco- 


ee in ae it is imperative that nations 
maintain needed capabilities at home and intervene in 
the economy when necessary in order to ent “com- 
petitive dependence”—dependence on suppli- 
ers for the ” ts, materials, and i v 
that domestic companies need in order to increase their 
productivity. It is not an adequate response, th argue, 
to allow “the market” to engineer a shift 
industeink to a service Based ecoricmy: serice canno 
stand on their own, since they rely on industry for the 
bulk of their business and, in any event, are insufficient 
to create and maintain wealth and 


With the end of the Cold War, B argues, it is even 
more tive for the United States to to its 
relative industrial decline. During the period when the 


Soviet Union threatened the West, the overwhelming 
mutual security concerns of the allies outweighed their 
economic disputes and made possible the continuation 
of an international economy with the United States at its 
helm. Today, in the absence of a common threat, coun- 
tries feel less constrained in their economic policies and 
more willing to risk policy tes with Washington. In 
the event, to the de that the end of the Cold War 
means American withdrawal from its forward- 
deployed positions, additional incentives exist for the 
Europeans and Japanese to create regional economic- 
security systems. 

Gazing toward the future, the BRIE researchers see 
three possible international structures: (1) managed 
multilateralism, which is basically a continuation of 
the postwar model but with leadership provided by “the 
three” instead of by an American hegemon; (2) 
regionalism, in which the United States, Japan, and 
European Community, while becoming increasingly 
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bloc-oriented, are able to continue trade and investment 
relations, ee ee ee 
twenty-first-century mercantilism, characterized by “ 
regional - where the drive for autarky is fu. 
eled not by welfare concerns but by worries about 
relative position and competing state power” (p. 175). 
While refusing to give an outright prediction, they 
argue, “Most likely we face a choice between some 
version of managed multilateralism and twenty-first 
century mercantiism” (p. 175). The ultimate choice will 
be determined not only by relative economic 
rates and changing security concerns but also by domes- 
tic interests within each of the three regions. 

What is to be made of this argument? The question is 
hard to answer, since the academic reader can only finish 


BOI on WH dhe dag ees e PAA 


explication. While the chapters, covering industrial policy 
in America, Japan, , and the Third World, provide 
stimulating food for t, we get something less 


than a meal. The authors ently rely on assertions 
that are not supported by data and arguments whose 
causal connections are often unclear. Purther, some of 
the chapters were obviously written in the mid-1980s. 
Neither Japan’s economic problems nor the relative rise 
a CHIR os ae example, are treated in the text. Indeed, in 
the conclusion, Steve Weber and John Zysman do not 
even discuss Chinese views toward a regional economy 
that centers around Japan, and they.underplay the 
political problems that exist in the Asia-Pacific region. 
The same may be said of the chapter on the European 
Community Gy Wa Sandholtz and John Zysman); 
between. via crisis, German reunification, 
and the continent’s chronic economic woes, the Com- 
munity is now looking like a rather feeble global player. 
yee cf ticle acing e NA Ea E a 
sions of their fin - tae hepa 
trade theory; but, as with t theory itself, it 
difficult to deliver recommendations to 
officials. While their argument rejects the free-trade ideol- 
ogy that has WE E a 
(in theory if not always in practice), they do not reall 
e an alternative framework. As presently articu- 
ted, their argument could easily be captured by pro- 
tectionist interests from almost every domestic industry. 
te these reservations, The Stakes deserves 
to be read by political scientists and public officials. It 
raises t questions about the future of the inter- 
national economic system and indicates some of the 
alternative structures that may emerge. Further, it links 
economic and concerns in an insightful fashion. 
But it fails to address the one possibility that is perhaps 
most likely of al-—continued American dominance of an 
international system that lacks any serious challenger. 


ETHAN B. KAPSTEIN 


Brandeis University, 
Harvard University 

-Justice and World Order: A hical Inquiry. By 
Janna Tho New York: Routledge, Chapman & 


Hall, 1992. 211p. $69.95 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


The premise of this book is that there will continue to 
be serious disagreement about principles of interna- 
tional justice. Rather than discussing such principles 
directly, it is therefore more fruitful to a ques- 
tions of international justice by imagining changes in 
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social relations, motivations, and forms of political au- 
thority that might encourage international actors to 
cooperate despite their continuing disagreement. 
Thompson also wishes to identify mechanisms that 
t move us beyond an international scheme of 
-interested cooperation, or ‘modus vivendi’ to a 
genuine community of shared values. She argues that 
neither realists nor Mardsts have shown that a gradual, 
peaceful transition to a more just international world is 
impossible. She then imitates Kant in Perpetual Peace 
(1795) by telling various stories about how alternative 


kinds Dee SERAS A eee 
of these conjectural histories is to ink questions t 
the d of alternative world orders to questions 


about their practical feasibility. It is also to give us hope 
that our attempt to act ethically in international relations 
may not:prove in vain. 

In the first half of this book, Thompson’s target is 
esr Gaeta theories of international justice that take 
individual rights as their ultimate concern. The forms of 
world order most often associated with such theories are 
a world federation of states and a world state. Tho 
son argues that a world federation of states mi 
emerge from the development of various regional states, 
such as a united Europe, but she questions whether 
such super-states R be suffidently motivated to 
behave toward one another. Alternatively, a 
world state might emerge from a highly integrated 
world economy, but Thompson doubts whether a global 
state could generate the kind of communal 

to motivate compHance with duties of global 
distributive justice to individuals. In general, Thompson 
subscribes to the communitarian critique of coamopoli- 
tan visions of world order: such visions neglect the ways 
in which identification with local communities provides 
individuals with with strong motivations to 
help their fellow members, and with a means of recon- 
ciling the demands of their public and private lives. 

In the second half of this book, however, Thompson 
also embraces the liberal critique of communitarianism: 
for many kinds of communities (including the territorial 
state), : g often involves an unacceptable sacri- 
fice of individual rationality and freedom. To make this 
point, she constructs conjectural histories of how a 
world of small, democratic communities, or alterna- 
tively, a world of closed nation-states might emerge. 
Given liberal objections to these forms of community, 
what is required is a new form of association that 
provides both belonging and freedom. 

son’s answer is a new conception of national- 
ism,’ where the ‘nation’ is composed of many open 
communities whose and objectives over- 
lap. This PAn P p allows individuals 
both to belong to exit from many different groups, 
so that no single group or category of a 
be identided ca on Gute. ad ao he ca 
En way ned os iced eae cer 
methods of dispute resolution even in the absence of 
fully shared . These ‘nations’ are not territorial 
nation-states, however, but criss-croasing trans-state as- 
sociations that negotiate agreements with more tradi- 
tional territorial states that also continue to exist. 
Thom argues that this kind of pluralistic, interlock- 
ing ce, nations’ and older nation 
states would tend to be more peaceful and just than any 
other form of world order. 

Of course, this sort of globel development has been 
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imagined before. In The Anarchical Society (1977), for 
example, Hedley Bull described something like it under 
the rubric of ‘neo-medievalism.’ One critical question 
that needs more discussion is whether such an order 
really would be more peaceful. After all, in this kind of 
international society, traditional state-centered interna- 
tional law has been replaced by a series of negotiated 
agreements between different kinds ‘of communities 
which contest each other's authority. Another question 
is how this or any of the other forms of international 

iety that Thompson discusses could serve as a con- 
crete ethical ideal to work for, since all of her alternative 
histories involve a long course of evolution, in some 
cases spanning several centuries. A related issue con- 
cerns not only how we get from here to there, but what 
it 18 le to do in the process. This issue is only 
addressed in the vaguest of terms, e.g., we are told that 
we should try to make the associations to which we 
already belong more just, and that we should not use 
violence to create a new order, although “this does not 
mean we should accept Kant’s prohibition against revo- 
lution or wars of national liberation” (p. 192). One 
would have thought that any discussion of justice that 
stresses its own practical character would have to con- 
sider these sorts of issues in more detail. 

Having re these criticisms, however, it should 
also be ni that some of this vagueness simply comes 
along with Thompson's particular method of approach- 
ing her subject. That method, which focuses on institu- 
tional change rather than philosophical principle, is both 
original and interesting. Thompson’s book also contains 
imaginative discussions of Rousseau, Kant, Hegel, 
Marx, Rawls and other major political theorists on inter- 
national relations, presented in a clear and unpreten- 
tious style. 
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Gender in International Relations: Feminist Perspec- 
tives on Achieving Global Security. By J. Ann Tick- 
ner. New York Columbia University Press, 1992. 
180p. $30.00. 


Throughout the 1980s feminist analysts steadily built 
an alternative Hterature of international relations that 


critiqued the field’s many unacknowledged gender pre- 
sumptions and showed how the study of war, peace, 
development, and other topics would change if we took 
women’s P into account. Now, nearly 10 
years into feminist international relations, there is grow- 
ing interest in displaying this virtuosity to students. Ann 
Tickner’s volume is a prototype of a feminist analysis 
that brings theory critique and reformulated issue con- 
ts into an accessible introduction to international 
tions from the other side. 

Tickner’s stated aim is not to produce a women’s 
international relations so much as to integrate feminist 
perspectives into the field as a first step on the road toa 
new international relations that can transcend gender 
altogether. Her focal point for the study—security—is an 
apt vehicle for the journey. It rivets our attention on one 
of the traditional core concerns of the field and then 
strips the security core naked so that we can see its 
masculine-serving power guises. All gussied up with 
holsters bristling nuclear weapons, spitoons ready to 
catch the waste (maybe), and a garbled lingo of games 
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and threats, realist and neorealist writings on security, it 
seems to me, continually restage the oft-caricatured OK 
Corral scene in Tombstone, Arizona where believers . 
now gather to hear soulful renditions of a shoot-out in a 
lawless place. Tickner refuses to cheer on the national 
sidelines while wary states square off in dangerous but 
apparently delicious contests dictated by a pregiven 
anarchic order. She also refuses rationally played games 
of cooperation under anarchy that te s0 many 
gendered ee that she doubts whether women 
‘would have selected this methodology for explaining 
the behavior of states in the international economic 
system” (p. 83). Tickner, however, does not merely 
refuse. She sinide readers with numerous 
dics 10 bee the gendered aspecie of anientire fel and to 
conceptualize alternative starting points that make more 
sense for all, and not just some, of us. 
After cri security in its mainstream forms, 
e work of Hans Morgenthau and Kenneth 
Waltz, she extends the analysis into the realms of 
international political economy and international envi- 
ronmental concerns. To some, this elaboration of secu- 
rity and where we should study it might blaspheme 
aplenty. But Tickner delightfully compounds the “sin” 
by insisting that in each component realm of security, 
the action truly worth studying is occurring beneath our 
usual level of vision. That is, if we want to understand 
national security, we should look at the hierarchy of 
gender roles that dictate what is, and who may and may 
not play, the soldier on whose behalf. If we want to 
understand our need to lionize Great Powers, we should 
look first at gender hierarchies within western societies, 
where metaphors of strong and weak, greater and 
lesser, ee eee If we want to get 
our histories right, we should turn back the ee of 
international relations to unsung moments, su 
of Sacajawea, a Shosone tribeswoman married to a 
French interpreter in the northwest, whose presence at 
meetings of explorers and Native Americans had the 
effect of encouraging peace, “since the Native Ameri- 
cans assumed that war parties would not include wom- 
en” (p. 63). If we want to grasp economic security or 
consider the downsides of economic nationalist pre- 
scriptions, we should talk to women in third world 
debtor countries. If environmental security is the puzzle 
at hand, we might consider the feminist literature that 
draws linkages between commonplace understandings 
of the earth as the quintessential female and national 
policies toward women. On it goes. Tickner tirelessly 
dislodges the premises of security that perpetuate sto- 
ries of well-fortified heroic states at the ready to foil 
(inevitable) relative 
Yet the book has flaws. At the simplest level, it tickles 
the fancy and moves on too quickly. Admirably concise, 
it is perhaps too short, too frustratingly suggestive. Just 
as one has wrapped the mind around a tantalizing 
possibility for rethinking international relations, Tickner 
is on to a new topic or angle. More problematic is 
Tickner’s tendency to lose her way a bit as she tries 
simultaneously to grapple with crowded feminist theo- 
retical terrains and to offer strong feminist recommen- 
dations for international relations. Consider this recom- 
mendation: “Any feminist definition of security must 
therefore include the elimination of all types of violence, 
including violence produced by gender relations of 
domination and subordination” (p. 58). Some readers 
will cheer such a conclusion. But what of liberal femi- 
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nists who seek not only to enlist in the U.S. military, but 
to be combat trained and combat experienced as a way of 
ending the domination of the armed services by men? 
What of Sacajawea’s role in bringing Native Americans 
into a violent history of other-denying peace? What also 
of people called women who do not match Tickner’s 
sense of them, the ones who, for instance, feel smoth- 
ered by ongoing connections and relationships and seek 
to d ? What would they make of this statement 
“Ecology's a ton on holism and reproduction and 
metaphors su 

rather than men’s life experiences” (p. 98)? We might 
ask which women connect to holism, reproduction, and 
housekeeping and which ones resist some of these 
connections. 

There is one other key question to raise in relation to 
Tickner’s book: Is the point to learn from the variega- 
tions of feminist theory or to take lessons for interna- 
tional relations from women’s lives? Feminism 
addresses women, but increasingly it problematizes 
women as “women.” Tickner is nearly unfaltering in 
her certainty that real women exist; that women have 
life experiences to match typical tropes; and that women 
have uncolonized wisdom to tap for international rela- 
tions. All of this may be somewhat true. But it is also 
the case that “women” is an assignment of realms, 
tasks, and powers that some embrace, others reject, and 
still others embrace-reject-amplify-transsexually-com. 
bine and cross-culturally construct differently. Despite 
the postmodern turn in feminist theorizing, Tickner 
nods only briefly to the problematic of “women” before 
heading off on hes standpoint steed to find and report 
on women’s ways. 

These are critiques from within feminist theory. Tick- 
ner’s book aims to provide a first cut at gender in 
mainstream theories of international relations. IR texts 
are usually heavy with a masculinist baggage that defies 
any objective style of presentation. Under the weight of 
tradition, though, students can be without words to 
express their sense that something-somebody may be 
missing. Tickner’s book provides ways to begin to frame 
discomfort with this narrowly gender-conceived and yet 
oddly self-satisfied field. It features the new and the 
bold and the uninvestigated. It provides alternative 
points of departure for theory and im us with the 
amount of work feminist scholars have already done to 
clear the brush. Of utmost value, it tells of the many 
ways the field of international relations needs feminist 
thinking to get its knowledge and priorities straight. 


Northern Arizona University CHRISTINE SYLVESTER 


tion and Discord in U.S.-Soviet Arms Control. 
By Steve Weber. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1991. 331p. $37.50. 


One of the most consuming puzzles in the study of 
international relations is why we see self-interested 
nations (in particular, the superpowers during the Cold 
War) cooperate on some issues. Steve Weber addresses 
this puzzle by focussing on U.S.-Soviet arms control, 
and asking “[w]hy have the United States and Soviet 
Union achieved cooperative agreements with the goal of 
enhancing their mutual ity in certain arms control 
issues, but not others?” (p. 3) In particular, he examines 
three cases over which the U.S. and Soviet Union have 
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tried to reach an agreement on arms limitation: antibal- 
listic missile systems (ABM), multiple independently 

le reentry vehicles (MIRV), and antisatellite 
weapons (ASAT). These three cases represent three 
distinct outcomes: the successful signing of an ABM 
treaty in 1972, the failure to form a cooperative agree- 
ment with regard to MIRVs, and the initial (but tacit) 
success at limiting ASATs until the 1980s when the U.S. 
chose to move forward in ASAT development. 

To explain these diverse outcomes, Weber borrows 
from the game-theoretic literature on the iterated pris- 
oner’s dilemma (IPD)}—primarily from Robert Axelrod’s 
The Evolution of Cooperation. Weber claims that the formal 
work on the IPD has shown how cooperation can come 
about through the use of reciprocal strategies such as 
tit-for-tat (TFT), but cannot explain why there may also 
be cases where tion does not prevail. Weber 
concludes that the formal literature is not adequate to 
explain failures as well as successes. Leaving this dubi- 
ous claim aside for the moment, we will look at how 
Weber chooses to alter the theory to make it applicable 
to the specific area of arms control. 

To do this Weber develops a set of “bridging princi- 
ples” whereby he ties the formal model to his historical 
cases. Weber uses the first three chapters to e that 
the cases he has chosen are appropriately modeled by 
the IPD framework, but on the other hand he argues 
that the theory is not elaborate enough to explain 
specific empirical les, such as arms controL In 
order to “extend” Axelrod’s framework to incorporate 
arms control Weber borrows themes from a wide range 
of other theories, such as prospect theory and cybernetic 
decision making theory, both of whose principles violate 
many of the assumptions underlying the game-theoretic 
literature on which Axelrod’s study is based. This exer- 
cise in -building is not sufficiently coherent, leav- 
ing the reader unsure whether the composite extends 
Axelrod’s framework or results in self-contradiction. 

Weber focuses on strategies for an explanation as to 
why there are different outcomes. He proposes that 
there are different types of reciprocal strategies, some of 
which are better at eliciting cooperation than others. 
Weber's typology of reciprocal strategies is based “on 
the criteria of contingency that delineate when and what 
kind of retaliation is to be delivered in response to a 
‘defection’ on the part of the adversary” (p. 54). Which 
strategy is adopted by a superpower is determined by 
a set of five stru variables: (1) interests and incen- 
tives, (2) saliencies, (3) the general political environ- 
ment of U.S.-Soviet relations, (4) strategic theory, and 
(5) bureaucratic pressures. 

These five variables are really the heart of what Weber 
contributes to the explanation of arms control outcomes, 
yet his discussion of these factors remains curiously 
minimal. Reading through the individual case studies in 
chapters 4 through 6, it is clear that Weber believes that 
the influences of these five variables are the deciding 
factors in whether or not cooperation is achieved. They 
influence more than just strategies, but also preferences, 
which could potentially change the structure of. payoffs 
away from a PD game. Unfortunately, Weber gives us 
no argument for how these variables systematically 
affect the arms control process. A future productive line 
of research would be to build a theory about the rela- 
tionship between these variables and how agreements 
come about. From this theory, the conditions under 
which to expect success and failure in cooperation could 
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be determined and consequently tested for in various 
empirical cases of arms control. 
eber starts off with an interesting as the focus 
of his research, but falls short of developing an adequate 
theory when he decides to force it into Axelrod’s frame- 
work instead of developing and testing his own ideas. 
Contrary to what Weber claims, the IPD framework can 
explain failures to te—for example, the ecology 
of strategies could be such that TFT and other strategies 
that elicit cooperation cannot succeed, and defection is 
the dominant outcome. But this is clearly an explanation 
that cannot be applied to arms control because there are 
only two nations interacting. Instead of recognizing that 
Axelrod’s IPD model is inappropriate for his empirical 
interests, Weber engages in a rhetorical exercise to 
convince the reader that certain issues in arms control 
can be looked at using the inap iate IPD frame- 
work. When Axelrod’s IPD framework is clearly inade- 
te, Weber attaches ideas from other theories which 
en make his theory internally inconsistent. 
There are clearly many interesting avenues to explore 
the role of Weber's structural variables and 
the ty of tion in arms control. To accom- 
plish this, Axelrod’s IPD framework could be set aside, 
and a theory more appropriate to arms control devel- 
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Deterrence and Strategic Culture: Chinese-American 
Confrontations, 1949-1958. By Shu Guang Zhang. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1993. 302p. $37.95. 


Traditional studies of deterrence have frequently suf- 
fered from one of two problems: (1) excessive theoretical 
abstraction or (2) incomplete treatment of the bilateral 
nature of a deterrent relationship. Shu Guang Zhang’s 
Deterrence and Strategic Culture is an attempt to avoid 
these two problems by looking carefully at both sides of 
a deterrent relationship, in this case the U.S.—Chinese 
relationship from 1949 to 1958. Drawing on newly avall- 
able materials that illuminate Chinese policy, as well as 
recently declassified U.S. documents, Zhang examines 
seven “mutual deterrence” situations: (1) efforts by 
Chinese leaders in 1949-50 to deter U.S. intervention 
against the communists and the Truman administra- 
tion’s calculations about such intervention, (2) Truman’s 
dispatch of the Seventh Fleet in June 1950 to the Taiwan 
Strait and Beijing's response, (3) the crossing of the 


-eighth by UN/U.S. forces and Chinese 
intervention, (4) the endgame in the Korean 
War, (5) the possibility of American Chinese inter- 


vention during the Indochina crisis of 1954, and (6-7) the 
First and Second Taiwan Straits crises in 1954-55 and 
1958 (pp. 11-12). The rich historical detail will be of 
use to those interested in early U.S.—Chinese 
relations, while the theoretical framework draws atten- 
tion to underlying assumptions of parts of the deter- 
rence literature and raises questions about the role of 
culture-bound perceptions in deterrent situations. 
Deterrence and Strategic Culture has the same blend of 
theoretical analysis and historical research found else- 
where in the Cornell Studies in Security Affairs Series 
(e.g., Posen’s Sources of Military Doctrine [1984] and 
Brown’s Flying Blind [1992]). As Zhang notes, his work 
“does not aim at deducing concepts, or theories from 
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historical ‘illustrations’, but attempts to depict the prob- 
lem of deterrence as much as possible on the basis of 
detailed historical evidence” (p. 9). The discussion of 
deterrence and previous efforts to understand 
historical examples of deterrent behavior is brief, setting 
the stage for the heart of the book, which is the historical 
accounts. Zhang argues that traditional deterrence the- 
ory, with its usual assumptions of an aggressor and a 
defender, focus on single instances of deterrence, and 
lack of attention to the mixed means that states can use 
to achieve deterrence, is ina te to explain the be- 
havior of the United States and China in these cases. By 
carefully examining both sides of the deterrent equation, 
with particular attention to how each actor viewed the 
crisis and the motives and actions of the other, 
clearly outlines the interaction of ions and behav- 
ior that drove these crises. His argument is that rather 
than finding an aggressor and defender, leaders on both 
sides assumed that their side was the defender, which 
complicates analysis within traditional deterrence the- 
ory. While leaders’ assuming that opponents are acting 
from hostile intentions is not a new idea, Zhang does 
raise interesting questions about the broad applicability 
of standard deterrence th to these (and potentially 
other) cases. What is needed, Zhang argues, is greater 
attention to the outlooks and perceptual frameworks of 
each side of the dispute, as well as attention to the 
sources of those frameworks. Attention to the impact of 
culture-bound perceptions is the offered solution to this 
problem. 

I have a few disappointments. Several spelling errors 
detracted from the otherwise excellent writing in the 
text. More worrisome, many serious errors in quotations 
and references were found. My substantive disappoint- 
ment is that there was insufficient attention paid to the 
“stra culture” aspect of deterrence. s theo- 
retical provides a framework for the historical 
accounts, and its use adds d and texture to the 
description of the dynamics of the bilateral relationship 
in these various incidents. Unfortunately, the discussion 
of the impact of different cultural, historical, and politi- 
cal phenomena on deterrence behavior is too limited. 
The final chapter touches on the impact of culture- 
bound perceptions by discussing each country’s defini- 
tion of security interests and perceptions of external 
threat and the impact of differing policymaking pro- 
cesses on each side of the dispute. notes that “the 
problem was not that the United States and China had 
different cultures, but rather that each nation’s leaders 
ignored that fact” (p. 272). American leaders ently 
ignored messages emanating from the Chinese leader- 
ship via the official press, dismissing them as mere 
“propaganda” when, in fact, many of the items were 
drafted by top leaders, including Mao. Chinese leaders 
were unable to understand the pluralistic nature of 
American government and tended to assume that 
speeches by Kai-shek members of Con- 
gress, lobbyists, and tary officials reflected “true” 
policy and that White House statements were mere 
“smokescreens” (pp. 266-77). By doing so, each side’s 
views of the intentions and motivations of the other was 
skewed, adding to the difficulty of successfully achiev- 
ing deterrence. Although not stated explicitly, Zhang’s 
discdaniciy suggesta that auch. of Gar darling about 
deterrence, as well as our different leaders’ ways of 
viewing deterrent rela , is very culturally 
bound. Zhang’s richly discussion of the dy- 
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namics of the deterrent efforts on both sides provides a 
useful ba for further elaboration of these themes. 
One hopes that he or others will pick up the threads of 
analysis here and take this discussion further. He has 
made an excellent start. 
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the Soviet Threat: Rethinking American Secu- 
rity Policy in a New Era. Edited by WilHam Zimmer- 
man. Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press, 1992. 
$37.50. f 


Beyond the Soviet Threat presents a diverse collection of 
essays researched and written prior to or immediately 
after the collapse of the Soviet state. Part 1, entitled “The 
Passing of the Soviet Threat,” combines contributions 
on Soviet mass and elite opinion concerning foreign 
policy issues by William Zimmerman, Deborah Yarsike, 
and Allen Lynch with studies of the evolution of Soviet 
military doctrine and patterns of third world interven- 
tion by Richard Hyland Phillips, Philip G. Roeder, and 
Andrew Bennett. Part 2, entitled “Western Approaches 
to Security in a New Era,” includes a study of the 
evolution of America’s Soviet policy by Miroslav Nincic, 
a survey of loose models for in g the super- 
power relationship by Charles L. Glaser and Ted Hopf, 
and an interesting and optimistic discussion 
Paul Huth of the prospects for an alternative security 
order in post-communist Europe. 

The essays are thematically and methodologically di- 
verse. In most cases they have much that is useful to 
contribute, both as comments on the Soviet ence 
and as exercises in systematic political analysis. As a 
collection, the volume suffers from a lack of unifying 
themes and shared tions, and certainly does not 
do justice to its title. There is a considerable amount of 
interesting material and reflection here concerning So- 
viet politics and the Soviet-American relatio , par- 
ticularly during the years of , but tively 
little guidance for navigating in the radically diverse and 
highly unstable geostrategic environment that the Soviet 
breakdown has created. 

The demise of the Soviet state represents a kind of 
radical discontinuity that social sclence models need to 
come to terms with more directly. The methodological 
approaches ted in the present essays, ranging 
from the use of limited public opinion surveys through 
par ig Aa Hae modelling of trends in elite perception 
and in gn and security policy, could once be de- 
fended as a more rigorous alternative to the traditional 
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techniques of “Sovietology.” The constraints that made 
Sovietology necessary have now all but disappeared, but 
with them has gone the Soviet Union itself as an 
autonomous object of study. Though it is obviously 
unfair to expect too much from work completed before 
the Soviet collapse had been consummated, one can 
only regret the failure of the present essays to confront 
the implications of the Soviet breakdown more directly. 
It would obviously be incorrect to conclude that the 
demise of ‘‘Sovietism” means a complete break with the 
past. But the issue of continuity cannot be managed, as 
the present volume is all too prone to do, by asserting 
that conclusions intended for the USSR are more or less 
y valid “for Russia and the other Soviet successor 
states,” or with the anodyne conclusion that “it remains 
to be seen” how transferable models of foreign policy 
interaction conceived during the Soviet period will be to 
a post-Cold War international environment. It is neces- 
sary to ask how and in what ways the legacy of the 
Soviet past will manifest itself in today’s Russia in a 
more systematic and convincing way. On the level of 
international society, models that seek to look beyond 


the Soviet experience must probe the implications of the 
collapse of the Soviet federation, the emergence of 


interstate relations between Russia and the newly inde- 
pendent states on its littoral, and Russia's own new role 
in world affairs in ways that move away from patterns of 
understanding born of cold war bipolarity. 

Some of the conclusions in the present volume point 
in this direction: Andrew Bennett's essay on Soviet 
interventionism poses a “learning hypothesis” that can 
be applied to post-Soviet Russian behavior. Allen 
Lynch, Charles L. Glaser and Ted Hopf all call attention 
to elements of continuity in elite thinking that are 
relevant to understanding Russia’s emerging interna- 
tional priorities. Paul Huth points to global trends that 
have the potential to further the integration of the Soviet 
successor states into a more open and less violent 
international community. But occasional insights do not 
alter the fact that Beyond the Soviet Threat does not take us 
very far beyond the Soviet Union at all. New research 


‘agendas, new kinds of questions, alternative methodol- 


ogies, more systematic data collection, and a patient 
culling of conclusions against the background of a situ- 
ation that remains very much in flux will be PEREI 
overcome the limitations that make the present ua- 
tion read more like a requiem for the past than a guide 
for the future. 
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he social sciences in Europe are in a major phase of transition, not merely caused by the 

social and political challenges emanating from the current transformations in both Westem 
and Easter Europe, but also stemming from epistemological, conceptual and methodological 
reorfentations. The objective of this book is to argue that the social sciences have passed 
through a period in which fundamental issues of a science of society were considered solved, 
and have now entered a new era of self-reflection and self-doubt. 


The issue is approached from four different angles: 1) The relation of the social sciences to ` 
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the latter ones. 2) The major soclal science disciplines are analyzed in terms of the present theoretical and methodological 
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well-intentioned agricultural and 
economic policies ended in failure. 
Foon SYSTEMS AND 

AGRARIAN CHANGE $35.00 


e 
Business 
and Banking 
Political Change and Economic 
Integration in Western Europe 
PAULETTE KURZER 
“Business and Banking is the most 
perceptive analysis to date of the 
erosion of ‘corporatism’ in Europe 
and a major contribution to the 
study of that much-neglected actor 
in Europe and elsewhere, finance 
capital.”"—-David R. Cameron, 
Yale University. 
CORNELL STUDIES IN 
Pourrica, Economy 
$39.95 


e 
Polar Politics 
Creating International 
Environmental Regimes 
Edited by ORAN R YOUNG 
and GAIL OSHERENKO 
À region of critical environmental 
significance, the Arctic continues 
to be the focus of international 
conflicts of interest. How well 
have nations succeeded in creating 
regimes that establish international 
rights and responsibilities in the 
cdrcumpolar North? 
CORNELL STUDIES IN 
PourmicaL Economy 
$36.50 cloth, $16.95 paper 


Vietnam 

The Politics of 

Bureaucratic Socialism 
GARETH PORTER 

Taking advantage of the 
unprecedented wealth of 
revealing documentary material 
published in Vietnam since 1985, 
Porter offers new insights into 
the functioning of the Socalist 
Republic of Vietnam and its 
management of the Vietnamese 
economy and society. 

POLITICS AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 
$29 95 





Cornell University Press 


Sage House, 512 East State Street, Ithaca NY 14850 


At bookstores, or call (607) 277-2211 (credit card orders only, please) 


CORNELL 


Structural Change 
and Small-Farm 
Agriculture in 
Northwest Portugal 
ERIC MONKE ET AL. 

In this book, a team of American 

and Portuguese policy analysts focuses 
on the Minho region of northwest 
Portugal to assess changes that 

might sustain the competitiveness 

of its small-farm agriculture. 

Foop SYSTEMS AND AGRARIAN CHANGE 
$37.50 


The Best Defense 

Policy Alternatives for U.S. Nuclear 
Security from the 1950s to the 1990s 
DAVID GOLDFISCHER 

“A well-written and original analysis of the 
role of strategic defenses in the U.S.-Soviet 
nuclear weapons competition. When so 
much that we have taken for granted is 
now under assault, this book presents 
fresh arguments in support of the 
examination of ‘mutual defense 
emphasis.”"—Michael Nacht, 

University of Maryland at College Park. 
CORNELL STUDIES IN SECURITY AFFAIRS 

$42.95 


In the Shadow 
of FDR 


From Harry Truman to Bill Clinton 
Second Edition 

Revised and Newly Updated 
WILLIAM E. LEUCHTENBURG 


New in Paper] “Leuchtenburg provides 
fresh insights . . . unto the legacy of a 
man who guided this nation 
through the Great 
Depression and World 
War I and who would 
in some very real 


$13.95 paper 





Foundations of Liberalism _ 

MARGARET MOORE, York University, Ontario 

This book is an original critique of contemporary liberal theories 
of justice, focusing on the problem of how to relate the personal 
point of view of the individual to the'impartial perspective of 
justice. Moore’s examination of prominent con 

arguments for liberal justice reveals that individualist theories 
are subject to two serious difficulties: the motivation problem 
and the integrity problem. 

1993 232 pp. $45.00 


A Christian Perspective on Political | 
Thought . 


STEPHEN CHARLES MOTT, Gordon-Conwell Theological 


„Seminary 

“Stephen Mott compellingly argues that the major contending 
political stances rest on competing views of justice, that we can 
tell the more valid from the less valid views, and that the biblical 
understanding of gp is more basic than thinner, flatter 
modern views and most classical, secular ones, This is a substan- 
tive contribution to public discourse.”—Max L. Stackhouse, 
‘Andover Newton Theological Seminary. ` 

1993 352 pp Ilus. ' paper $29.95 doth $55.00 


The Arab Minority in 
Israel, 1967-1991 
Political Aspects 

JACOB M. LANDAU, The 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem 
This original study focuses on the 
growing politicization and 
radicalization of the Arab minority 
within Israel. Examining trends 
among the general Arab popula- 
tion in Israel, Landau looks 
specifically at political bebavior 
and struggles, organizations, 

. problems of identity, electoral 
trends, education, language, and 
literature. 

1993 248 pps illus. $35.00 


New in 


Traditions, Tyranny and Utopias 

Essays in the Politics of Awareness 

ASHIS NANDY, Centre for the Study of Developing Societies, 
Delhi 

These essays present an outsider’s view of Western norms of 
progress, rationality, and maturity, and offer an alternate 
perspective on oppression in mode times. Nandy stresses the 
importance of considering the world views held by “non- 
modern” cultures in formulating a more humane and less 
technologically preoccupied vision of progress. 

(Oxford India Paperbacks) 

1988 (paper 1993) 190 pp. paper $7.95 cloth $22.50 


Justice 

Edited by ALAN RYAN, Princeton 
Universi 

A collection of essays by philoso- 
phers, political theorists, and social 
critics, this book examines Plato to 
John Rawls on the nature of justice, 
its importance in human life, and its 
place among the other virtues. Alan 
Ryan’s introductory essay emphasizes 
the stringency of justice—showing 
how its demands can conflict with 
considerations of welfare. 
(Oxford Readings in Politics and Govern- 
ment 


) 
1993 208 pp. paper $15.95 cloth $39.95 


Behavior, Society, and International 
Conflict 


Volume HI 

Edited by PHILIP E. TETLOCK, University of California, 
Berkeley, CHARLES TILLY, New School for Social Research, 
ROBERT JERVIS, Columbia University, JO L. HUSBANDS, 
and PAUL C. STERN 

Praise for previous volumes. “Long overdue....Topical, insightful, 
and thought-provoking. It will bring a much-needed depth to 
the study of the impact of nuclear weapons on the conduct of 
international relations.”—Clinton G. Hewan, Northern Kentucky 
Universi 


niversity. 
1993 360 pp. illus. paper $35.00 cloth $60.00 


World Inventory of 
Plutonium and 


Highly Enriched HIGHLY ENRICHED 
Uranium, 1992 RAKIM 192 
DAVID ALBRIGHT, Institute for eons 
Science and International i 
Security, FRANS BERKHOUT, 

Princeton University, and 

WILLIAM WALKER, University 

of Sussex 

“World Inventory is essential 

reading for all interested in 

international affairs and an 

indispensable reference book for 
researchers.”—Nature. “A timely 

and very useful tool...A first-class new reference work for 
professionals in the field and, at the same time, quite accessible 
to lay readers interested in a fuller understanding of the facts.” 
—Arms Control Today. 

(A SIPRI Publication) 

1993 272 pp. $39.95 


WORLD INVENTORY ` 
UF PLUTOSIUS AKD 


anaa n 


Prices are subject to change and apply only in the U.S. For order information please call 1-800-451-7556. 
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Green Globe Yearbook 
1993 
An Independent 
Publication on 
Environment and 
Development from the 
Fridtjof Nansen Institute, 
Norway 
Edited by HELGE OLE 
BERGESEN, Nansen Institute, and 
GEORGE PARMANN, 
Scandinavian University Press 
This up-to-date reference demonstrates’ to a worldwide audience 
how successful the international community has been in solving 
ific environment and development issues, what are the main 
o es to effective international solutions, and what is needed 


to overcome these barriers. 
1993 272 pp. Mus. $49.95 


New in 


paperback! . 
The Impossible Peace 
Britain, the Division of Germany, and the Origins 
of the Cold War 
ANNE DEIGHTON, St Antony’s College, Oxford 
“Sheds substantial new light on personalities and policymaking 
in the postwar Labour government. Her thorough exploitation 
of official British documents, published and unpublished, 
presents a new dimension to our understanding of the origins of 


the cold war.” —History: Reviews of New Books. 
1990 (paper 1993) 296 pp; Hus. paper $23.00 doth $65.00 


New in 


paperback! 
Elements of International Political 


Theory 

MICHAEL DONELAN, London School of Economics and 
Political Science ` 

This book disusses five approaches to the theory of world politics 
and shows how these lead to distinct attitudes on critical issues. 
Portraying five imaginary spokesmen—a Natural Law theorist, a 
Realist, a Fideist, a Rationalist, and a Historicist—Donelan 
outlines various perspectives on world affairs and then debates 
the positions, 

1990 (paper 1993) 224 pp. paper $19.95 doth $59.00 


Nations of Immigrants 

Australia, the United States, and ierant: 
Mi on 

Edited by GARY P. FREEMAN, Untversity of Texas, Austin, 
and JAMES JUPP, Australian National University 

This comparative study of immigration policy in the U.S. and 
Australia discusses immigration regulation and control, eco- 
nomic effects of immigration, settlement issues, 
multiculturalism, and conflict. This work identifies pertinent 
aspects in the comparison and investigates how policymakers 
might learn from one another. 

1993 264 pp. paper $18.95 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





OXFORD 


Italy 

The Politics of Bargained Pluralism 
DAVID HINE, Oxford University : 
This volume studies this contemporary Italian political system. 
Through an analysis of the system, the author explains party 
ei formal government institutions—legialature, 

, administrative, and sub-national—as well as 
thief Tipe or the European Community on the national political 





system. 
1993 400 pp- fIlus. paper $19.95 cloth $59.00 


The End of Communist Power 
Anti-Corruption Campaigns and Legitimation 
Crisi 


LESLIE HOLMES, University of Melbourne 

“A major contribution to comparative communist 
studies....Holmes’s focus on the role of corruption and anti- 
corruption campaigns in bringing about the crisis and collapse of 
state socialist regimes offers a fascinating and original perspective 
on one of the critical turning points of contemporary history.” 
—Wiliam A. Joseph, T College. 

(Europe and the International Order, 

1993 384 pp. ilus. paper $15.95 doth $55.00 


The Limited 
Partnership 

Building a Russian-US 
Security Community 
Edited by JAMES E. GOODBY 
and BENOIT MOREL, both at 
Carnegie-Mellon University 

This work argues that the Russian- 
USS. relationship is still unstable, 
and that serious attention must be 
given to the cooperative manage- 
ment of common security. The 
study examines the transition from 
the Soviet Union to the Russian 
Federation nd the political, military, and technological means 
available for building a Russian- U.S. security community. 


(A SIPRI Publication) 
1993 336 pp. $45.00 


Beyond the Cold War 

New Dimensions in International Relations 
Edited by GEIR LUNDESTAD and ODD ARNE WESTAD, 
both at the Norwegian Nobel Institute 


In 1991, the Norwegian Nobel Committee brought ha joes a 
group of Nobel peace laureates and a 

scholars to discuss the present state of world politics and the 

most likely new dimensions in international relations, This book 

includes Willy Brandt’s introductory paper at the Nobel Sympo- 

sium and Gro Harlem Brundtland’s contribution on the 

environment. 

(A Scandinavian University Press Publication) 

1993 270 pp. $39.95 

















Washington think tanks such as the Brookings 
Institution, the American Enterprise Institute, 
and the Heritage Foundation have become so 
numerous and so influential in recent years that 
they now constitute virtually a new branch of 
the political system. This engrossing and lively 
book brilliantly explores the social, economic, 
and political trends that have transformed 
government in Washington and led to the 
development and prestige of these public policy 
research centers. $30.00 


Money, Time, and Politics 


Investment Tax Subsidies 
and American Democracy 
Ronald F. King 

“This book will'set the standard for political 
scientists in the study of policy and of 
policymaking. It provides an essential service by 
giving us meticulous accounts of tax policy and 
politics during thirty years of national govern- 
ment growth. But the book goes beyond the case 
studies to provide a context of state theory, class 
structure, and the matrix of government 
institutions. Political science will now have to 
think back through the dynamics of the political 
process, whether the approach taken is one of 
self-interest or of rational choice.”—Theodore J. 
Lowi $45.00 


The Baltic Revolution 

Estonia, Latvia, Lit ; 

and the Path to Independence 

Anatol Lieven 

Drawing on a wide range of sources including 
interviews, newspaper accounts, and his own 
obervations, Analtol Lieven describes and 
analyzes the rise of national movements in each 
of the three countries after Glasnost and the 
possibilities for democracy and Europeanization 
or for ethnic conflict and nationalist dictator- 
ship. 12 illus. $29.95 








Divided We Govern 
Party Control, Lawmaking, 
and Investigations, 1946-1990 
David R. Mayhew 
Winner of the 1992 Richard E, Neustadt Book Award 
given by the American Pohtical Science Association for 
the best book on the American presidency 

“A first-rate study of the operation of American 
government during both unified and divided 
periods between 1946 and 1990....Mayhew’s 
tabulations and analysis are, quite, simply, 
ununpeachable."—Morris Fionna, The 
Washington Monthly $14.00 


Affirmative Action and Justice 
A Philosophical and Constitutional Inquiry 
Michel Rosenfeld 

A comprehensrve discussion of both the 
interpretive and critical issues central to the 
question of whether affirmative action 
programs are constitutional. Rosenfeld 
presents a new theory that strongly defends 
the justice of affirmative action from the 
standpoint of both philosophy and consutu- 
tional law. $18.00 


Chinese Village, Socialist State 
Edward Friedman, Paul G. Pickowicz, Mark 
Selden, with Kay Ann Johnson 

“A poignant, personalized narrative history of 
the rise and decline of agrarian collectivism 
and communalism....A gem of a book.” 
—Richard Baum, American Political Science 
Review 

“(This book] gives a new understanding of the 
methods by which the Chinese Communists 
took control of the villages and deceived the 
world about what was actually happening in 
them.”—-Jonathan Mirsky, The New York 
Review of Books $17.00 


Yale University Press 


92A Yale Station, New Haven, CT 06520 








The report card on the 
State of 
the Union 
Richard Caplan and 
John Feffer, eds. 


and Culture on American Politics 
Daniel J. Elazar 
Oct. 1993 e 272 pages 
$55.00 he o $19.95 pb 


The Malevolent Leaders 
Popular Discontent in America 
Stephen C. Craig 


Sept. 1993 © 219 pages 
$35.00 he © $16.95 pb 


Westview Press | 


5500 Central Avenue » Boulder, CO ¢ 80301-2877 
1-800-456-1995, orders only please 
Phone (303) 444-3541 e Fax (303) 449-3356 
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United Nations Publications Facilitating a Better 
Understanding of the 


_ World Economic Survey 1993 

Current Trends and Policies in the World 

. Economy 

SLOW WORLD GROWTH TO CONTINUE 

With no sign of accelerated output in developed 


This 1993 survey provides an overview of the 
world economy in 1992 and in recent months snd presents a 
- forecast of short-term prospects for 1993 and 1994. It 


China. The statistical annex of world economic and financial - 


data used in the analysis is invaluable, 
ESSILC.1 92-1-1091268 $55.00 


Debt-Equity Swaps and Development | 


The prolonged debt crisis has resulted in an 


_ evolution of debt conversion procedures in an effort to 
» Teduce the stock and servicing cost of debt owed to 


transnational banks by developing countries, The debt equity 
swap is one of those, 


Drawing on the experiences of Brazil, Chile, 


ES3ILA.7 92-1-104468-1 $35.00 


State of the Economy 


The Transnationalization of Service Industries, 
An Empirical Analysis of the Determinants of Foreign 


Direct Investment by Transnational Corporations 


International transactions in services have become a 
sag ce la ill 


Hypotheses 
major factors affecting FDI in services - - market size, home- 
country business presence, Government regulations, 
competitive advantages of service industries, industry 
concentration and tradability of services - are tested using a 
logistic regession model. 
ES3ILA3 92-1-104404-9 $15.00 


Intellectual Property Rights and Foreign 
Direct Investment 


` Patents, trademarks and copyrights are seen in a 
new light with the growth of technical innovations such as 
CD players, satellite signals, software and databases. 

. This publication defines these intellectual property 
rights and studies their impact on foreign direct investment. 


Property 
goods and Chapter XVII of the Proposed North American 
Free Trade Agreement. 
E93.ILA.10 92-1-104413-8 $20.00 


United Nations Publications, Room DC2-0353 Dept. 0794, 


New York, N.Y. 10017., Tel. (800) 253-9646, 

(212) 963-8302, Pax. (212) 963-3489. 

Vien, MesterCard aed American Express accepted for 
orders ører $15.00. Please add 5% of gross ($3.50 
minimam) for shipping & handling. 


United Nations Publications 
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“The definitive one-volume his- . 
tory of crime and the criminal 
in the United States... 

to 


Carre AND 
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Pig MLS HITI Fit 
IN ANDRIC AN 
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FOLLOW 
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NOW 
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RAY MARSHALL & 
MARC TUCKER 


# BasicBooks 


A Drvision of 

10 E. 53rd St, New NY 10022 
Tall. free wath credit card 1-800-231~ -3761 
Availcbie in Canada from HarperCollinsConedaLtd 





Simon & Sehuster’s 
Academic Reference Division 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 

THE AMERICAN 

PRESIDENCY 

poe Leonard W. Levy, 
eritus, The Claremont 


Graduate Schoo and 


Louis Fisher, 
School of Law, The Catholic 
University of America 
Never before has there been a work 
on the office of the Presidency of 
the United States as authoritative 
or all-encompassing as the 

of the American 


4 volumes « 8x11 + 1000 articles 
400 contributors + ISBN: 0-13-275983-7' 
$355, Special price: $295 » Fall 1993 


James Lawton Collins, Jr., 
U.S. Army, Retired | i 


A one volume work with approx- 
imately 400 signed o articles 


on every aspect of D-Day. 
c 600 «84x il 


c.400 

ISBN: 0-13-203621-5 
$85; 

Fall 1993 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
THE CONFEDERACY 
Editor in Chief: 


Richard N. Current, Em 

py of North Carolin, 
Greensboro 

An authoritative reference work 
that looks at the Confederate States 
as a nation unto itself. 


elt +e. 1500 ars 


600 illustrations 


CONGRESSES OF 
THE. CONFEDERATE 
STATES OF AMERICA 


Kenneth C. Martis 
128 pages è 10 x 14 è ISBN: 013-3891 15-1 
$75; Special price: $65 » Fall 1993 


°9x12¢ c.115 mape 
-13-390915-8 
price: $55 » Summer 1993 


THEY MADE HISTORY 
Editor: Geoffrey Wigoder 


c. 576 pages * 7x 10 
bw illus. e ISBN: 0-13-915257-1 
$55; Special price: $45 «+ Fall 1993 


230 pages + 6 x 9 © ISBN: 0-13-020330-0° 
; Special price: $40 


A DICTIONARY OF 
NMENT: 


Available Now 


THE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


. Editor: Silvio A. Bedini 


2 volumes aoe 
363 articles » 


e 84x11 © 300 illus. 


. ISBN: 013.142662. A © $175 the set 


Free catalog cards 
Froe O an Guide 


A 1991 CHOICE 

erence Book 
A 1991 Library Journal 
Best Reference Book 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
RARY 


- THE DICTIONARY OF 


WORLD POLITICS 

A Reference Guide to 
Concepts Ideas and Institutions 
Editors: Graham Evans and 
Jeffrey Newnham 


460 pages ©7x10 
ISBN: 0-13-210527-6 © $55 * January 1991 


A Jewish Book Club Selection 
ATLAS OF MEDIEVAL 
JEWISH HISTORY 

. Haim Beinart 


144 9x 12 ¢ 116 two-color 
ISBN: 6-13-050691.5 © $55 © July 1992 


SIMON & Drie USTER 
Academi 


aq 


1993 i A Peramount 


ISBN: 0-13-275991-8 
55; New York, New York 10023 
Company 


Questions? Call us at (212) 373-7353 











Politics and Culture from Stanford 


The California-Mexico 
Connection 

This book is the first in any language to 
explore the nature, scope, and effects of 
the California-Mexico connection. It 
analyzes the movements of people, 
goods, money, politics and culture across 
the California-Mexico border, and 
explores the implications for ‘both par- 
ties. $45.00, cloth; $14.95, paper 





A Bloc of One: 

The Political Career of 
Hiram W. Johnson 
Richard Coke Lower 


This is the first full-length study of one 
of the major political figures of 20th-cen- 
tury America. California governor, sena 
tor (for 28 years), progressive, and isola- 
tionist, Johnson (1866-1945) was . 
involved in most of Amenca’s political 
issues for half a century. Ilus. $45.00 


Prejudice, Politics, and 
the American. Dilemma 


Edited by Paul M. Ssiderman, 
Philip E. Tetiock, 

and Edward G. Carmines 

These interdisciplinary essays contribute 
to « fresh understanding of prejudice and 
perspectives—issues of race focusing on 
whites and on blacks—that vividly tell us 
what conditions are now, not as they 
were a generation or so ago. $45.00 





Riding the Tiger: 

THE POLITICS OF ECONOMIC 
REFORM IN POST-MAO CHINA 
Gordon White 

This study argues that China’s leaders 
tuned to recapture the political legittma- 
cy squandered in the Cultural 
Revolution decade (which ended with 
the death of Mao) by instituting a pro- 
grami of economic reform designed to 
increase the material wealth of China’s 
population. $39.50, cloth; $14.95, paper 


The Politics of Culture 
in Soviet-Occupied 
Germany, 1945-1949 
David Pike 

This book examines the political, ideo- 
logical, and cultural policies pursued by 
the German Communist party, acting 
upon the instructions of Stalin and his 
military administration, in Soviet-occu- 
pied Germany in the early years of the 
Cold War before the division of 
Germany. $55.00 


A Communitarian 
Defense of Liberalism 


EMILE DURKHEIM AND 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIAL THBORY 
Mark S. Cladis 

The author engages the contemporary 
debate between Hberals (champions of the 
individual) and communitarians (champi 
ons of the common good) by constructing 
a new reading of Emile Durkheim that 
shows how he developed a communitar+ 


"an defense of liberalism. $39.50 ` 


Making and Remaking 
Asian America Through 
Immigration Policy, 
1850-1990 

Bill Ong Hing 

This is the first comprehensive study of 
how U.S. immugration poticies have shaped 
Viemamese, and Asian Indian, For each 
group, it offers demographic, economic, 
social, and cultural information. $45.00 


New in 
Paperback 


-AND PERCEPTION IN 
Yáacov Y. L Vertzberger 
$55.00, cloths $18:95, paper- | 
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Stanford University Press 
STANFORD, CA ‘94305-2235 
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Pittsburgh 


Pill Series in Policy and Institutional Studies 


Making 
Common 
Sense 

of Japan 


STEVEN R. REED 


$49.95 cloth / $15.95 paper 


Advising Careers in Political 
West European City Politics Leadership 
Governments The Case for in an Age 
Inquiries, Expertise, and Urban Democracy of Constraint 


Public Policy TIMOTHY BLEDSOE 


$39.95 cloth The Australian Experience 


COLIN CAMPBELL, S.J., 
AND JOHN HALLIGAN 


$49.95 cloth / $19.95 paper $29.95 cloth 


Available at bookstores, or 


University of Pittsburgh Press 


co CUP SERVICES ¢ BON 6525 ¢ FTELACAL NY 14851 ° 800 666-22 11 
For exam copies, 412-624-4111 





NEW FROM OXFORD ZT 


THE OXFORD COMPANION TO 


POLITICS OF THE WORLD 
Editor-in-Chief: JOEL KRIEGER 


“A remarkably timely and comprehensive resource 
for making sense of contemporary affairs from a 
genuinely international perspective”—Javier Pérez de 
Cúellar. “A unique volume that offers the widest ` 
range of perspectives...the meg 

resource for even the 
most experienced decl- 
slonmakers. I recom- 
mend it to everyone 
interested or involved in 
the events of our day"— 
Oscar Arias. “Combining 
the best elements of 
many standard reference 
works, this volume will 
become indispensable"— 
Library Journal. $49.95, 
1,088 pp. 


wo 


POL TETCCS 


THE SPUTNIK CHALLENGE 


Eisenhower's Response to the Soviet Satellite 


ROBERT A. DIVINE 


“A lucid analysis of how Russia’s unpredicted space- 
race breakthrough affected, and was handled by, the 
nation’s 34th President:... The author tells his story 
with exceptional clarify, keeping track of the endless 
maze of agencies, experts, politicos, and generals 
that figure in it. A fine depiction of a homespun 
chief executlye who maintained control and a 
levelheaded wisdom in the face of 
powerful and diverging political 
and economic forces"—Xirkus 
Reviews. $25.00, 245 pp. 


DEADLOCK OR DECISION 


The U.S. Senate and the Rise of National 
Politics 2 

A Twentieth Century Fond Book ° 

FRED R. HARRIS 


“Soldly researched and ectaaiing Fred Harrts 
writes with an understanding of the Senate that only 
someone who has served there can provide’—Paul 
Simon, United States Senator, Illinois. “A persuasive 
account of how and why the Senate has changed in 
the post-World War II period”—Barbara Sinclatr, 
University of California, Riverside. $27.50, 344 pp. 
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THE SCHOOLHOUSE DOOR 


Segregation’s Last Stand at the University of 
- Alabama 
E. CULPEPPER CLARK 


“Rarely have I seen a more 
effective blend of analytical rigor i 
and masterful’storytelling than 
this book presents”"—James C. 
Cobb. “Offers day-by-day insight 
into goings-on within the 
Kennedy Administration.... His 
case that events at the University 
amounted to a microcosm of the 
civil rights struggle is strong 
indeed”—Library Journal. 
$25.00, 305 pp. 


APARTHEID’S RELUCTANT UNCLE 
The United States and Southern Africa in the 
Early Cold War 

THOMAS BORSTELMANN 


“Masterful and informative.... Borstelmann shows 


. how the racist attitudes of American political leader- 


ship coupled with the rich uranium lode of South 
Africa contributed to a muted American response to 
Pretoria’s policies. An important book for anyone 
seeking to understand how we came to support 
South African apartheid policies"—Library Journal. 
$35.00, 298 pp. 


At better bookstores. To charge, call 1-800-451-7556 (M-F, 9-5 EST) 


OXFORD 
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political philosophy 


Thucydides, Hobbes, , and the Interpretation of Realism 
Laurie M. Johnson 

This dead aaa Eo SORA al Gtk EA ia at 
of realism explores the views of each on human nature, justice, leadership, 
and regimes. Through an examination of the History of the Peloponnesian 
War, Leviathan, De Cive, and Behemoth, Johnson challenges the assumption 
that Thucydides and Hobbes represent a similar paradigm of realism. She 
ctitiques realism as embodied in Hobbesian theory and suggests ways in 
which concepts underlying Thucydidean history may prove more relevant 
to present and future thinking. 

273 pages $32.00 cloth 


Freedom in Rousseau’s Political Philosophy 

Daniel E. Cullen 

Cullen clarifies issues that divide liberals from communitarians and consti- 
tutionalists from participatory democrats in the current debate about free- 
dom, rights, morality, and politics in America. In affirming Rousscau's 
fundamental agreement with liberal conceming human nature and con- 
servatives concerning the character of the good society, he suggests that 
Rousseau offers perhaps the only theoretical resolution of the tension in 
democratic freedom. His argument bears important implications for those 
seeking to bolster the case for participatory democracy by appealing to 
Rousseanian concepts. 

Approx. 256 pages $30.00 cloth 


Trygve Lie and the Cold War 
The UN Secretary~General Pursues 


sion, or who teach them, will be grateful 
to Ambhart for the bridge he hes built to a 

eee ible.” —Review of Politics 
$25.00 cloth $10.00 paper 


Governing from the Center 


$30.00 cloth $12.00 paper 


Memoirs of a Revolutiontst 

Vera Figner 
Introdnction by Richard Stites 

A political activist in nineteenth-century 
crat to revolutionary, candidly rebting 
the experiences that led to her involve- 
ment in the sassination of Alexander II. 
$12.50 paper 
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INTERNATIONAL SYSTENS 


THE COLD WAR 

AND AFTER 

Prospects for Peace 
Expanded Edition 
edited by 

Sean M. Lynn-Jones and 
Steven E. Miller 


"A thoughtful and timely analysis of the 


post-World War Il international system; 


[the book] articulates the themes 
behind the Cold War in a concise 
format... a good introductory wark for 
hoth scholars and general readers.” 

= Academic Library Book Review 
“The Cold War and After is the best 
quide to the crucial debate on the post- 
Cold War security environment. The 
book is a must for scholars and will he 
of great value to students and teachers 
of international relations.” 

Stephen M. Walt, University of 

Chicayo 
The Cold War and After presents a 
cullection of well-reasoned arquments 
selected from the journal /nternational 
Security on the causes of the Cold War 
and the effect of its aftermath on the 
peaceful coexistence of European 
states. 

neues ae 


THE MIT PRESS iir, n 


U.S. SECURITY IN 
AN UNCERTAIN 
ERA 


edited by 
Brad Roberts 


These essays collected 
from recent issues of the 
Washington a 
focus on impurtant ques- 
tions posed by the end of 
the Cold War, a changed 
Soviet Union, changing 
alliances, regional insta- 
hilities, and new security 
challenges. The twenty- 
vight chapters are divided 
into sections that cover 
U.S. security in the 1990s, 
peacetime defense policy, 
security in Europe, interna- 
tional security, and prolif- 
eration and arms control. 
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cloth $49.50 / paper $18.95, 


John R. Freeman, Editor 
Political Analysis 
An Annual Publication of the 
Methodology Section of the 
American Political Science 


Association 
Volume 4, 1992 


A new volume of the anmual that 
addresecs all areas of political. - 
methodology. 


cloth $44.50 


Richard L. Merritt, 
Robert G. Muncaster, and 
Dina A. Zinnes 


International Event-Data 


Developments 


Leading scientists in the field of intema- 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106-1104 
Credit card buyers may fax orders to (800) 876-1922 


Daniel H. Levine, Editor 
Constructing Culture and 


‘Power in Latin America 


Offers a working model of culture and power 
and provides a framework for understanding 
how popular groups negotiate their relation- 
ships with institutions of power. A volume 
in the Comparative Studies in Society 
History Book Serice. ; 
‘cloth $45.00 / paper $18.95 


David Gauthier and 

‘Robert Sugden, Editors 

R ti e J ti and 
theSocialContract — 
Themes from “Morals 


by Agreement” 


Political theorists, philosophers, and 
economists discuss Gauthier’s work and 
explore the possibilities and limitations of 
the contractarian approach to issues of 
istice. : 

cloth $39.50 


German Politics after Unification 


An analysis of Germany’s new role in world 
politics, A volume in the Social History, 


Popular Culture, and Politics in Germany 
series. ‘ 


cloth $47.50 / paper $19.95 


jill Ker Conway and 

Susan C. Bourque, Editors 

The Politics of 

Women’s Education 
Perspectives from Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America j 

The first comprehensive assessment of 
attempts to improve the status of women 
through education. A volume in the 
Women and Culture Series. 


A Case Study of Community 
Mediation in the United States 


Describes and analyzes the experiences of 
one of the best-known cases of commu- 
nity mediation—the San Prancisco 
Commumity Boards. A volume in the 


Law, Meaning, and Violence series. 


cloth $45.00 - October 


temporary jurispruden 
—Deborsh Rohde, Stanford Law School 
A volume inthe Amherst series in Law, 
Jurisprudence, and Social Thought. 
-| cloth $39.50 / paper $15.95 


Darline G. Levy, Editors 
Women and Politics in 

the Age of the 

Democratic Revolution 

*... provides us with a significant grid for 
formulating ideas [not only] about 
women's role in politica, past and present, 
but also about the very character of 
democratic revolutions. .. .’-—Highteanth 
Century Studies 

cloth $39.50 / paper $16.95 
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Modern editions of classic works for today’s readers. 





NEW 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRATERNITY 


By James Fitzjames Stephen 
Edited by Stuart D. Warner 
Stephen’s book still retains its power to challenge, and irritate, 
liberal and conservative alike, and it remains an indispensable 
Fr YON D cerned ras TE exit ea dese 
law s attempt to enforce morality. 
—Stefan Collini, Cambridge University 
This classic, incisive work of political philosophy will be 
of interest to any thinking person who is concerned about 
the limits and role of government, law, and morality in an 
ordered and free society. 


268 + xxix pages. Foreword, editor’s note, selected bibli- 
ography, prefaces, comparative table of sea ae index. 
c 





over 5.00 0-86597-110-2 
Paperback 7.50 0-86597-111-0 
ALSO AVAILABLE 
THE LIMITS OF STATE ACTION ` THE MORALS OF MARKETS AND 
By Wilhelm von Humboldt RELATED ESSAYS 
Edited by J. W. Burrow By H. B. Acton 
“Nearly two hundred years after its origination, The Edited by David Gordon and Jeremy Shearmur 
Limits of State Action remains an unsurpassed “No one who writes on the morality of capitali 
statement of the case for classical liberalism. should be ignorant of this little collection by H. B. 
—Hillel Steiner, University of Manchester Acton 1908-1 974), which makes important advances 
- Hardcover $25.00 0-86597-108-0 on B Hayek, and de Jouvenel. In addition, reading 
Paperback $ 7.50 0-86597-109-9 Acton yields intellectual pleasure of a high order.” 


— Michael Novak, American En ise Institute 
Hardcover $25.00 0-86597-106-4 
Paperback $ 7.50 0-86597-107-2 


Please send me the following titles: 
O Enclosed is my check. 
0 Please send me a catalogue. 


Name 

Address 

` City 

State/Zip 

To order by phone, call 800-955-8335; fax 317-577-9067. 
Prepayment by check, 


VISA, or MasterCard is required on all orders 
iow peal owes on prepaid orders. Please 
weeks A 
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LIBERTY FUND 


es 8335 Allison Pointe Trail, Dept. $302, Indianapolis, IN 46250-1687 SL 

















UNITED NATIONS DEVELOPMENT 


The 1993 Report only updates the 
not u tes 
of the earlier volumes, but 
focus towards the “ 


1993 240 pp. two-color Illus. 
paper $1795 cloth $2995 -` 


New in 


aperback! mae 
lock or Decision 
The U.S. Senate and the Rise of 
National Politics 

A Twentieth Century Fund Book 
FRED R HARRIS, 


of New Mexico 





p. 
paper $14.95 cloth $27.50 


The President and 


the Parties 

The Transformation of the 

American Party System Since 

the New Deal 

SIDNEY M. MILKIS, Brandeis University 

“For anyone interested in how 

ton fries tand the New Deal 
American party yan, 

thie will be required reading.” 

—David Mayhew, Yale University 

1993 384 pp. 

paper $16.95 cloth $55.00 








Jan 


Oxford + University + Press 


the standard for some time to 
come....In 


—Barbara Sinclair, University of 
in, Riverside 


1994 272 
paper $1495. cloth $39.95 


Now tn a new edition! 


Public Health and the School of 
Goverment, and STEPHEN R. THOMAS, 


Fordham : 
Foreword by Congressman Morris K. Udall 

to cover the Bush adminis- 
trationand the i 
administration, 
of the most critical 
em tand democratic poli- 
tics is now more timely than ever. 
1990 February 1994) 352 pp. 
paper $1 cloth $32.50 


The End of 

Communist Power 
Anti-Corruption Campaigns and 
the itimation Crisis 
LESLIE HOLMES, of 

“A major. contribution ‘ to 
comparative communist studies.” 


1983 384 pp.; 2 tables 
paper $15.95 cloth $55.00 


To request an examination $ 
write on school letterhead R 
full course Information, I 


uding 
course name, level, expected 
enrollment, and your decision 
deadline, to: 

Oxford University Press 
ATTN: College Sales Coordinator 
200 Madison Avenue 
‘New York, NY 10016 





200 Madison Avenue + New York, NY 10016 


text can. 










p with the Westasnoother 


November 1993 224 pp., 8 ius, 2 maps 
paper $1295 cloth $29.95 





The Judicial Process 


An Introdu 
of the Courts of the 


United Sta and 
France Pee 


Sixth Edition 


HENRY J. ABRAHAM, University of 


tional in 


sixth is the best of 


federal, state and prn 


TAS Bloss, Ch 


1983 pp. 5 ilus. 
paper $19.95 


edition, but the 


rare mix of 
courts.” 
ago State 





NEW FROM 


The CIA and the Cold War 


A Memoir 
By Scott D. Breckinridge 


Provides a true inside picture of the CIA during the 
Cold War. 


Praeger Publishers, 1993. 320 pages. 0-275-94547-2. $55.00, 


Soviet Marxism-Leninism 

The Decline of an Ideology 

By Alfred B. Evans, Jr, 

Presents the first integrated analysis of Soviet Marxist- 
Leninist ideology from the founding of the USSR. to its 
recent collapse. 


Praeger Publishers. 1993. 0-275-94549-9. $50.00 Est. 
A paperback ts also available: 0-275-94763-7. $16.00 Est. 


Why the United States Lacks a National 
Health Insurance Program 
By Nicholas Laham 


Examines the political and economic problems that have 
blocked essential national health program reforms. 
Greenwood Prese. 1993. 216 pages. 0-313-28745-7. $55.00. 


The Enterprise for the Americas Initiative 
Issues and ts for a Free Trade 
A ent in the Western Hemisphere 

ted by Roy E. Green 


Leading experts in international trade assess the Enterprise 
for the Americas Initiative and its efforts to develop freer 
trade within the Western Hemisphere. 

Praeger Publishers, 1993. 240 pages. 0-275-94266-X. $59.95. 


State Formation in Central America 
The Struggle for Autonomy, Development, and 


By Howard HL Lentner 


Offers guidelines for understanding worldwide strivings 
for autonomy, unity, economic development, and democ- 
ee examines Central American states and the impact 
of the United States on them. 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 264 pages. 0-313-28921-2. $55.00. 


GREENWOOD 
PUBLISHING GROUP xe 


poser roop Influence 

Agenda Setting, Formulation, and Public Policy 
ted by Paula D. McClain 

Examines the impact of racial, ethnic, and other minority 

BNIE Ge ee eet POER ee te fomulation 

of public policy. 


Greenwood Press, 1993. 0-313-29036-9. $50.00 Est. 


Women in Office 

Getting There and Staying There 

By Joanne Rajoppi 

”...A practical and pragmatic guide for any woman enter- 
ing public life. . . . Provides thoughtful insight on the chal- 
ea He we as women face on entering the oe 
spotlight.” —Senator Dianne Feinstem, San Francisco 


Bergin & Garvey. 1993. 192 pages. 0-89789-343-3. $45.00. 


The State of Israel, The Land of Israel 

The Statist and Ethnonational Dimensions 

of Foreign Policy 

By Shmuel Sandler 

An innovative study of national centered concerns in for- 
eign policy as practiced within Israel. 

Greenwood Prees. 1993, 0-313-28822-4. $48.00 Est. 


Critical Judicial Nominations and 

Political Change 

The Impact of Clarence Thomas 

By Christopher E. Smith 

Introduces a new co “critical nominations,” 
to advance scholars’ understanding of the political conse- 
quences of the federal judicial sausage de 
especially at the Clarence Thomas nomina 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 0-275-94567-7. $50.00 Est. 


The Presidency and the Persian Gulf War 
Edited by Marcia Lynn Whicker, James P. Pfiffner, 

and Raymond A. Moore 

Examines political, military, and foreign policy processes 
from micro and macro ves in documenting how 
President Bush y dominated the United Nations- 
backed coalition of nations against Saddam Hussein. 


Praeger Publishers. 1993. 296 pages. 0-275-94469-7. $55.00. 


ORDER TOLL-FREE, 24 HOURS-A-DAY: 1-800-225-5800 
Please call us for a free catalog at (203) 226-3571 
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NEW FROM 
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PEPPEN E EA 
THE PRICE OF PEACE 
The Future of the 
Defense Industry and 
High Technology in a 
Post-Cold War World 
William H. Gregory 
e6The mm of a high-tech mili 
has now been vividly Aeon: 
strated. cas looks r n eta 
addressing e question o we 
deal with the Gaiden Husseins of the 
2ist century.99 
—Norman R. 
Martin Marietta Corporation 
1992 0-669-27950-1 $24.95 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
ARMS TRADE 


Edward J. Laurance 


The events of the past year in the 
Persian Gulf, which saw import 
enough armaments to defy the major 
powers, have brought the i eet of 
arms to the head of the inter- 
national agenda. In the first book to 
address the arms trade in a truly global 
context, Laurance applies international 
relations theory to an issue at the heart 
of the con Tary state system—the 
transfer of military capability for the 
purpose of fortifying the national secu- 
nity of sovereign states. Laurance exam- 
ines past patterns of arms transfer, and 
the influences of mternational factors on 
national pol , 1n order to show 
that the arms trade has gone far beyond 
the control of individual nation-states. 
1992 0-669-19928-1 $35.00 


An 
Introduction 
to Theories of 
International 
Conflict 


If one of the central goals of our time 
is the avoidance of war, then, as Greg 
Cashman pounts out, one of the fore- 
most challenges of our time 1s to under- 
stand its causes.Cashman provides a 
comprehensive examination of the 
theones of international conflict. He 
breaks them down into five categories, 
including those theories which seek to 
explain whether man is naturally war- 
like; small group-level theones which 
focus on political processes within 
states; theories which address national 
and international-level conflict, and, 

, theones which examine the 
world order itself and a t to explain 
the big picture of global conflict. 

1993 0-669-21215-6 $15.95 paper 


6<éThis will not only be the standard work 
on our Panama intervention but on how 
the US Army fights the ‘little wars’ that 
punctuate our times. It reads like a superb 
thriller.. It belongs m the hands of our 
service academy students and those citi- 
zens who wish to a better under- 
standing of what the men and women 
in uniform do to earn their pay.99 
—Ralph Peters, Major, U.S Army, 
author of Red Army and The War ın 2020 
1992 0-669-24975-0 $24.95 


MY 


Lacie R. Blau, both of 
The Conference Board 


ssEvery academic, business and govern- 
ment economist concerned with the 
course of the economy from month 
to month and year to year has learned 
to respect Al Sommers. He knows the 
numbers thoroughly and interprets 
them with perception and om, 
based on his own understanding of the 
mechanisms at work, born of long expe- 
nence. He tells stories with t clarity, 
grace, and humor—also with the humil- 
ity becoming any economic pundit $9 
—James Tobin, Yale University 

1993 0-02-930116-5 $19.93 paper 


PEOPLE, POLLS, AND 


Ronald H. Hinckley 


6sSome researchers argue that public 
opinion has few consequences for policy- 
making. Hinckley’s book will force a 
serious reassessment of this belief about 
public opinion. His book is well written 
and clearly argued 99 
—Darrell M. West, Brown University 
1992 0-669-27282-5 $29.95 





SEXUAL 
ASSAULT 
ON CAMPU 


Carol Bohmer and 

Andrea Parrot 

Everything you need to know and 
more is in this book. Written clearly 
and informative, the book pro- 
vides help with a wide e of issues, 
many of which are not else- 
where. A must for administrators, staff, 
and anyone dealing with campus rape 
issues.99 


—Bernice B. Sandler, Senior Associate, 
Center for Women Policy Studies 
1993 0-02-903715-8 $22.95 


THE SCIENTIFIC 
STUDY OF PEACE 
AND WAR 

A Text Reader 


John A. Vasquex and 
- Marie T. Henehan 
In this comprehensive overview, 


Vasquez Henehan bring together 
the best scienufic work on cee and 
war over the last -five years—by 
l scholars including Jack Levy, 
Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, Steven Rosen, 
Organski and Kugler, Rassler and 
Thompson, Randolph Srverson, and 
others. Together these pieces constitute 
an ample body of evidence illuminating 
the causes co ences of war, 
and reflect the real that has 
been made towards a comprehensive 
explanation of war and peace. 
¢*This book fills a significant void by 
providing a tangible guide to the scien- 
tific analysis of war as well as offeri 
a basis for undergraduates to read 
understand qualitative studies.99 
—Paul F. Diehl, University of 
Ihnois at Urbana-Champaign 

1992 0-669-20105-7 $14.95 paper 


ANNUAL 1998. 


Joseph J. Kruzel, Editor 
The Annual’s compilation of a broad 
e of data is presented pak 
e the 


graphically enough to 
novice reader while Ais a 
epth 


bd 


1993 0-02-917672-7 $19.95 paper 


INTERNATIONALIZATION 
OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


David P. Forsythe 


This loration of the cam- 
Te on of human rights since 

5 shows that this issue, once consid- 
ered the province of states, has now 
become an integral part of international 
relations. Forsythe provocatively probes 
such hotly-debated questions as what 
constitutes a human right, whether 
international action for human rights 
is a form of cultural imperialism, and 
whether there can be international stan- 
dards for human rights but variation 
among states in implementing them. 

1991 0-669-21117-6 $16.95 paper 


For Visa, MasterCard, Discover, or 
American Express orders, 
call toll-free 1-800-323-7445 


TAN 
ONIN 
Nights 
rary IR 
E 
Barbaraj. 
Logue 


LAST RIGHTS 

Death Conirol and the 
Elderly in America 
Barbara J. Logue 

6This is a challenging argument for 

a deliberate revision in our current 
‘death policy’. The argument is both 
timely and controversial and deserves 
wide attention. Its invocation of a broad 
social and historical includ- 


—Peter N. Stearns, Dean, 
Mellon University College of 
Humanities and Social Sclences 
1993 0-669-27370-8 $24.95 


THE GLOBAL 
PHILOSO 


PHERS 
World Politics in Western Thought 
Mark V. Kauppi and 
Paul R. Viotti 
In this fresh reassessment of the intellec- 


tual sources of world politics, Kauppi 
and Viotti introduce readers to the work 
of many of those thinkers who, since 


1992 0-669-19033-5 $14.95 paper 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE. 


Deep Politics and 
the Death of JFK 


PETER DALE SCOTT 

“From probing the conspicuous 
deficiencies of the Warren Com- 
mission to exploring the skewed 
political priorities of the House As- 
sassinations Committee, Peter Dale 
Scott offers a trenchant analysis of 
Government's failure to solve the 
murder of President Kennedy. .:>. 
No one provides a broader and 


_ more revealing perspective.” 


—Gaeton Fonzi, Former- 


Investigator, U.S. House Select 
Committee on Assassinations 
$25.00 cloth 


Manufacturing 
Militance 

Workers’ Movements in 
Brazil and South Africa, 
1970-1985 

GAY SEIDMAN 

Challenging prevailing theories of 
development and labor, Seidman’s 
controversial study explores how 
highly politicized labor movements 
could arise simultaneously in Bra- 


zil and South Africa, two starkly 


different societies. 
$45.00 cloth, $15.00 paper 


Political Protest 
and Cultural 


Revolution 
Nonviolent Direct Action in 
the 1970s and 1980s 
BARBARA EPSTEIN 
New in paper—“An important book 
for both citizen activists and politi- 
cal analysts, perhaps it will inspire 
the resurgence of progressive poli- 
tics the times so urgently require.” 
—New Directions for Women 
$14.00 paper, illustrated 
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Power and Illness 
The Failure and Future of 
American Health Policy 
DANIEL M. FOX 

During most of this century, Ameri- 
can health policy has emphasized 
caring for acute conditions rather 
than preventing and managing 
chronic illness. In this provocative 
and wide-ranging book, Fox ex- 
plains why this has been so and 


offers a forceful argumentforfunda- ° 


mental change in national health 
care priorities. 
$20.00 cloth, illustrated 






The Morning After 
Sexual Politics at the End 
of the Cold War 

CYNTHIA ENLOE 

“Enloe applies her keen intelligence 
and feminist sensibility to the criti- 


` cal problem of our time: how to 


break out of the vicious cycle of 
militarism and war. Atthe end of the 
Cold War era, her insights point a 
way to a more rational and humane 
world order.” —Erwin Knoll, Editor, 


. $38.00 cloth, $15.00 paper, illustrated 


Double-Edged 
Diplomacy 
International Bar. 
and Domestic Politics 
Edited by PETER B. EVANS, 
HAROLD K. JACOBSON, and 
ROBERT D. PUTNAM 
“Unified and coherent. It moves 
the arguments about the inter-rela- 
tionships between domestic poli- 
tics and foreign policy several steps 
forward.” —Robert Jervis, 
Columbia University 


Studies in international Political Economy 
$50.00 cloth, $17.00 paper 


Technopolis 
High-Technology Industry 
and Regional Development 
in Southem Callfomia 
ALLEN J. SCOTT 

“By far the most sophisticated treat- 
ment of industrial structure and spa- 
tial organization in the Southem 


` + California manufacturing system. .. 


. Long overdue given the region’s 
obvious importance to the Ameri- 
can and world economies.” 

—Richard Gordon, 
University of California, Santa Cruz 
$35.00 cloth 
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City on the Edge 
The Transformation of 
Miami 
ALEJANDRO PORTES and 
ALEX STEPICK 
“Much more than a portrait of Mi- 
ami.... This is a subtle analysis of 
why American society has such 
difficulty in dealing with experi- 
ences of difference.” 
—Richard Sennett, 

New York University 
“A ‘must’ for anyone wanting to 
understand the current transforma- 
tion of American cities and the in- 
ternational forces driving that trans- 
formation.” —William A. Diaz, 

The Ford Foundation 
$25.00 cloth, illustrated 


In Our Own Hands 
A Strategy for Conserving 
Callfornia’s Biological 
Diversity 
DEBORAH B. JENSEN, 
MARGARET S. TORN, and 
JOHN HARTE 
As argument over environmental 
and conservation policy grows more 
heated, the term “biodiversity” has 
become a buzzword. But whatdoes 
it really mean? In Our Own Hands 
offers a readable, scientifically sound 
view of California’s biological di- 
versity and what must be done to 
it. 
$45.00 cloth, $16.00 paper, illuftrated 


The Problems of a 
Political Animal 


Community, Justice, and 
Conflict in Aristotelian 
Political Thought 

BERNARD YACK 

“An ingenious, provocative, excit- 
ing reinterpretation of Aristotle. . . 
Yack’s insights make this one of the 
most valuable things to appear on 
Aristotle’s political thoughtin many 


. years’—Harvey Goldman, author 


of Politics, Death and the Devil 
$45 00 cloth, $14.00 paper 


Fulk Nerra, the 
Neo-Roman 


Consul 987-1040 
A Political Biography of the 
Angevin Count 
BERNARD S. BACHRACH 
This is the first comprehensive biog- 
raphy of Fulk Nerra, an important 
medieval ruler, who came to power 
in his teens and rose to be master in 
the west of the French Kingdom. , 
“An outstanding work of historical 
scholarship.”—Stephen D. White, 
Emory University 
$55.00 cloth, illustrated 


The State and 


the Poor 

Public Policy and Political 

Development In India and 

the United States 

JOHN ECHEVERRIEGENT 

“A pioneering work in a new kind of 

political economy that puts struc- 

ture and agency into a policy frame- 

work. . . suggests theoretically fruit- 

ful commonalities and divergences 

among pro-poor programs.” 

—Lloyd |. & Susanne Hoeber 

Rudolph, University of Chicago 

$38.00 cloth 


Essays on the Islamic 
Republic 

ERVAND ABRAHAMIAN 
“Fanatic,” “dogmatic,” “fundamen- 
talist’—these are the words most 
often used in the West to describe 
the Ayatollah Khomeini. The es- 
says in this book challenge that 
view, arguing that Khomeini and 
his Islamic movement should be 
seen as a form of Third World politi- 
cal populism—a radical but prag- 
matic middle-class movement that 
strives to enter, rather than reject, 
the modem age. 

$45.00 cloth, $16.00 paper, illustrated 


At bookstores or order toll-free * 
1-800-822-6657. 1993 
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POLITICAL ANALYSIS 
An Annual Publication of the 
Methodology Section of the 
American Political Science Association 


Political Analysis publishes new research i in aall areas of political 
_ science methodology including statistical models, ane 
measurement, and research design. , 
Volume 4, 1992 l : Er 
Edited by John R. Freeman 





Volume 1, 1989 

Volume 2, 1990 
Volume 3, 1991 

Edited by James Stimson 


l Each volume is $42.50 . 
Volumes may be ordered individually or on standing order. Place your . 
own standing order today—and urge your library to do the same. 
Special điscount options for members of the Methodology section of’ 
the American Political Science Association l 






Volumes are available individually at a 25% discount. ` 
Begin a standing order by ordering Volume 1 at-a 40% discount and 
you will receive all subsequent volumes at a 30% discount. Specify 
how you want to be billed for future volumes; include credit card 
information if appropriate. 


The Unive of Michigan Pres 


Ann Arbor, Mice 48106- 1104 
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mam NEW POLITICAL SCIENCE BOOKS FROM 


STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YO] 


INNOVATIVE LEADERS IN 
INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS 

Gabriel Sheffer, editor 

Lewis Edinger, Yehezkel Dror, 
Barbara Kellerman, Stanley 
Hoffmann, Hans-Peter Schwarz, 
Juan J. Linz, James Manor, Amnon 
Sella, and Rivka Yadlin contribute 
original essays on the theory and 
practice of innovative leadership. 
Leaders covered include De Gaulle, 
Adenauer, Gorbachev, Sharett, 
Sadat, Gandhi, and several U.S. 
presidents. 


320 pages © $19.95 pb. 
ISBN 0-7914-1520-1 


tudes, and moral values behind the 
international environmental move- 
ment and analyzes how it has influ- 
enced national policies worldwide. 
Contributors include Barbara 


Rosenau, David Vogel, and Oran 
Young. 
290 pages © $19.95 pb. 
ISBN 0-7914-1664-K 


POSTMODERN POLITICS 


“This is a genuinely visionary com- 
pilation. The book brings a powerful 
moral/ecological vision to a subject 
corrupted by a deepening national 
cynicism.” 


— David W. Orr, Oberlin College 
232 pages © $16.95/T pb. 
ISBN 0-7914-1486-8 


POWER OVER 
RATIONALITY 
The Bush Administration 
and the Gulf Crisis 
Alex Roberto Hybel 
With a Foreword by 
James Rosenaa 
“This is a provocative book, not just 
because it advances a critical theory or 
acounter-intuitive interpretation, but 
also because it poses important and 
tough questions about some crucial 
issues of both social science inquiry 
and contemporary U.S. foreign policy.” 
— from the Foreword 

159 pages © $14.95/T pb. 

ISBN 0-7914-1422-1 . - 


INTELLECTUALS AND THE 
CRISIS OF MODERNITY 
Carl Boggs 
This book explores the role of intellec- 
tuals in politics and social change from 
traditional society to the present. The 
rise and decline of specific types of 
intellectual activity Is analyzed in the 
historical context of industrialization, 
technological change, shifting social 
forces, and the emergence of popular 
movements. 

236 pages © $14.95 pb. 

ISBN 0-7914-1544-9 


HERMENEUTICS, 
CITIZENSHIP, AND THE 
PUBLIC SPHERE 

Roberto Alejandro 

This book sheds new light on the ques- 
tion of democratic politics by propos- 
ing a hermeneutic conception of citi- 


. zenship and the public sphere. 


291 pages © $17.95 pb. 
ISBN 0-7914-1488-4 


SUNY PRESS 
cfo CUP Services © PO Box 6525 
Ithaca, NY 14851 
1-800-666-2211 (Orders) 
Postage & Handling: Add $3 for first copy, $.50 
for each additional copy. New York State 
residents, add 8% sales tax. 


VISA, MasterCard, and AmEx accepted 
Fn ana 


PRESS 


C.B. Macpherson’ sworkis the start- 
ing point for this collection of origi- 
nal essays by James Tully, Louise 
Marcil-Lacoste, Nancy Rosenblum, 
John Keane, Virginia Held, Jane 
Mansbridge, Chantal Mouffe, 
William Connolly, Ernesto Laclau, 
Mihailo Markovic, and William 
Leiss. 

310 pages © $17.95 pb. 

ISBN 0-7914-1458-2 


CRITICAL THEORY, 
PUBLIC POLICY, AND 
PLANNING PRACTICE 
Toward a Critical Pragmatism 
John Forester 
John Forester shows how policy 
analysis, planning, and public ad- 
ministration are thoroughly politi- 
cal communicative practices that 
subtly and selectively organize pub- 
lic attention. 

214 pages © $14.95 pb. 

ISBN 0-7914-1446-9 


Available December 1993: 


pines under Marcos, Steinmetz 
evaluates the effectiveness of Ameri- 
can priorities in authoritarian states 
that were perceived to protect U.S. 
interests. 
288 pages (est.) © $17.95 pb. 
ISBN 0-7914-1434-5 








NEW FROM HARVARD 





1 Pe a) ' 
and does rt support the charge of a “new racism,” more 
subtle and covert than the bigotry of a generation ago? 
These are the central Paul Sniderman and 
Thomas Piazza set out fo answer in this book His a 
ee eee 
enka wi ihcs——the process of negohah 

Sa rok Gaverrinen! ehor Sridennon end 
azza provide a new setting for understanding racial 
conflicts as the “polihcs of race * 

Belknap $18 95 doth 





Marin Luther King, Jr, Ch , and 
fe Chie Noein 


mes R_ Ralph, |r 
Is is BE ive we he 1 Soya ewe 
eedom Movement of | 


Chicago Fr to 1967 


afempted fo combat northem sagr 
at a fateful tuming point, with 


depth intenmews wrth the 
lineaments of urban Amenca, with lessons reaching 
beyond fhe confines of the city The Chicago Freedom 
Movement is given a nahonal conkext—as King 
Aces tar os tal poed a Here, the 
Chicago crusade betomes em of the cml nghts 
movement today and tomorrow 


Revolution 


Cass R_ Sunstein 
"Over the past decade Cass Sunstein has emerged as 


one of the country’s most polhe and provocatve 
scholars Aine ge Rooter ooh oan 


ring A Kinn 

onale, n fascinating essays, 
I RESE Ae a N 
and piciures may by their nature be bannable, even 
though may be Conshtuhonally protected 
speech [MacKinnon's] deas are onginal and 
mpping, her references are wide-ranging, her legal 
kaj s provocat -ond heroes! ust ming, 


$1495 doth 
At Women’s 
Ae eee Fokal Rights 
„Poni: 
Some is the “hniast cthzen * H so, then the 
bodies of women themselves have become politcal 
arenas No longer 
o e ney Pond we hts on 
a pregraney , on a woman p 
R 19ks asks, does 
this affect a woman's =i dapat 


pursued throughout thes Book, give usa clear look into 
f hes—as both 


dirae ea PE A a 
treatment, ofechon n workplace, a 

aa a akona aona Paiak aiva Da 
poner clever Ia he Stage belveen el nghi ang 


women’s 
$19.95 cath 


Lieberman 
In this blistering crihque of our fail: blic schools and 
our fuzzy Hiking cou how. Bei them, Myron 
Lieberman explains why public educahon is in wreversible 
and terminal decline and tells us what we must do to get 
Amenca other book on 


across such diverse academic disciplines This is a 
| cnsls and 


a ral for ma to school 
reform emerges unscathed—Leberman's 
Ge ee dotego Aiea malg 
the the public schools 


$27 95 cloth 
Available at bookstoras or from 


Press Cambndge, MA 02138 
Call tolfree 1-800-448-2242 
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AMERICAN POLITICS / PUBLIC POLICY 


AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 

Third Edition 

LEWIS LIPSITZ, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill 

DAVID M. SPEAK, CaHfornia State Polytechnic University — Pomona, 

and Georgia Southern University 

Unique approach to the introductory course engages the student in critical thought about 
the degree to which American government functions democratically Ill Compares U.S. 
institutions and policies with those of other democratic countries ll Features expanded 
coverage of civil liberties and civil rights and a major updating of policy examples 
Paper/818 pp.(plus appendices)/1993 

Fustructor’s Manual, Study Guide, and Test Item File 

Computerteed Test Item File, daseroom management software, and two videos available to 
adopters 


THE PUBLIC AGENDA 

Issues in American Politics 

Third Edition 

LAWRENCE G. BREWSTER, Golden Gate Untversity 

MICHAEL E. BROWN, California State Universtty, Fullerton 

Discusses the major public policy issues that face contemporary American society, 
including crime, the economy, the health care crisis W Accessible to students with no 
prior background in political science Il Extensively updated for this edition, with new 
Se eee ae ee ee Pee Ca ae 


Paper / 330 pp. 
La bir cate E ghee eee a 1993 


MAX J. SKIDMORE, University of Missouri — Kansas City 

MARSHALL CARTER TRIPP, ‘United States Department of State 

A concise book that provides an overview of all the essential topics for an introduction 
to American government W Conventional organization conforms to the structure of most 
syllabi 


Paper/305 pp/1993 
Instructors Mannai and Test Item Pie available 


AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 

Readings on Continuity and Change 

Sacond Edition 

Edited by ROBERT HARMEL, Texas AGM University 


Features 75 classic and contemporary readings on American government (33 new to this 
edition) that focus on the concept of continuity and change W Includes the Federalist 
papers, Supreme Court decisions, classic essays, and contemporary works drawn from a 


Martin's Press «© College Division 
bifth Avenue. Dept. PR. New York. NY booro 
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LESSONS FROM THE HILL 

The Legislative Journey of an Education Program — 

JANET M. MARTIN, Bowdoin College ; 

Uses one case study — an amendment to provide funds for an education 

designed to prevent school dropouts — to show how proposed legislation becomes law 
E Explores the roles of interest groups, as well as the interaction between personnel in 
ee ete ee ere 
Congressional Fellow 


Paper / 224 pp. (approx.) . 
f Available for class use after November 1, 1993 
Ja a eS 


CONGRESS TODAY 


EDWARD V. SCHNEIER, City College of The City University of New York 
BERTRAM M. GROSS, City University of New York; Universtty of California at Berkeley, 
St. Mary's College of California 

Feaihines Gangnes aad the polities oF onnaa national bain MAnaivacs de 
legislative process from three interrelated perspectives: the social and political setting, the 
structure and rules of Congress as an organization, and the motives of the participants 
Sy ee ae ren a eee er 


Paper/532 pp/1993 

LEGISLATIVE STRATEGY 

Shaping Public Policy 

EDWARD V. SCHNEIER, City College of The City University of New York 

BERTRAM M. GROSS, City University of New York; University of California rile 
St. Mary's College of California _ 

Provides students with a guide to strategies for the creation of public policy through 
legislative action Mi Offers a background focus of the interplay of policy issues and rules 
involved in formulating strategic objectives W. Encourages students to look at how the 
political environment of Congress has an influence on legislation 

Paper/289 pp/1993 


THE SUPREME COURT OF THE UNITED STATES 

An Introduction: 

THOMAS G. WALKER, Emory University . 

LEE EPSTEIN, Wasbington Untversity 

Helps familiarize students with the legal and political roles of the Court Hi Examines the 
constitutional mandate of the Court and its evolution over the course of 200 years of 
American history W Brevity makes it ideal for a wide range of courses that require an 
understanding of the structure, a aa and the ee ee 
processes of the court 

Paper/207 pp/1993 


THE SUPREME COURT AND AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 


DAVID G. BARNUM, DePaul University 

Assesses the Court's role in American politics W Examines the tension between the Court's 
power of judictal review and the democratic, majoritarian features of American govern- 
ment W Includes seven case studies that demonstrate constitutional litigation in action 


Paper/348 pp./1993 


Martin's Press + College Division 


“5 Vifth Avenue. Dept. PR. New York. NY booro 
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LAND OF IDOLS 
Political Mythology in America 


economic, social, and political inequality li Examines the roles of political leaders, the 
-economic system, the educational system; and the media in shaping those beliefs ll 
Shows how our political culture is riddled with mythologies that serve conservative class 
interests i , 

Paper / 240 pp. (approx) 

Availabic for class usc after November 1, 1993 

Examination copies now available 


ADIN ee | 
r 4 Explores the connection between the political beliefs of Americans and the persistence of 


THE MODERN PRESIDENCY 

JAMES P. PFIFFNER, George Mason University 

Emphasizes the major changes in the office in the past five decades, with 
becoming more activist and centralized W Focuses on the growth of the bureaucracy, the 
concentration of power and prestige in the office, the more direct connection between 
the president and the electorate, the influence of the White House on public opinion and 
media treatment of the president W Brevity allows flexibility in a wide range of courses 


Paper / 272 pp. (approx.) 
Available for class use after November 1, 1993 
Examination copies now available 


AMERICAN PUBLIC POLICY 

An Introduction 

Fourth Edition 

CLARKE E. COCHRAN, Texas Tech University 

LAWRENCE C. MAYER, Texas Tech University 

T.R. CARR, Southern Illinois Untverstty at Edwardsville 

N. JOSEPH CAYER, Arizona State University 

Organized around 11 major areas of public policy W Combines history, description, and 
analysis with lively, informed debate ‘about solutions li Provides new or expanded 
coverage of family and child welfare, the AIDS crisis, education reform, free and "hurtful" 


speech 
Cloth /492 pp./1993 


ENERGY POLITICS 
Fourth Edition 
DAVID HOWARD DAVIS, The University of Toledo 


Provides a thorough examination of U.S energy policy ll-Organized around specific 
energy sources W Offers detailed coverage of the conflicts between business and 
environmental perspectives Ill Focuses on the choices the U.S. must make in providing 
energy for industrial and private use into the 21st century 


Paper/321 pp./1993 


Martin's Press > College Division 


“S Filth \venuc. Dept. IR. New York. NY Looe 
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ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS 


JACQUELINE VAUGHN SWITZER, Soutbern Oregon State College 


Written‘ specifically for an undergraduate audience W Examines the politics and public 
policy issues involved in environmental protection ill Explores both the domestic and 
international dimensions of environmental politics 


KENNETH A. GOULD, St. Lawrence Untverstty 


Focuses on the core conflicts between economic and socio-environmental goals 

E Addresses the connection between the environment and social and health issues 
throughout ll Includes a succinct history of environmental movements, with a brief 
overview of movements in other industrial societies 


Paper / 240 pp. (appeox.) 
Available for class use after November 1, 1993 
Examination copies now svailebic 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


CURRENT ISSUES IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Fiftb Edition 
FREDERICK S. LANE, Baruch College, The City University of New York 


Presents 30 classic and contemporary readings (24 new to this edition) on current Issues 
in both theory and practice I Third edition offers a stronger focus on applied manage- 
_ ment issues, on public administration at the state and local levels, and on issues that are 
important in the 1990s, including ethics, sexual harassment, and total quality management 


Paper / 474 pp. 
Available for class usc after November 1, 1993 
Examination copies now availabic 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS AND FOREIGN POLICY 


THE NEW POLITICS OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 

DAVID A. DEESE, Boston College and Harvard Untversity 

Brings together 12 original essays on the politics involved in the making of American 
foreign policy i Surveys the major institutional and social/public inputs ll Focuses largely 
on the increasing fragmentation and decentralization of the policy-making process 


Paper / 336 pp. (approx.) 
Available for class uee after November 1, 1993 
Examination copies now available 


Martin's Press + College Division 
Fifth Avenue. Dept. IR. New York. NY booro 
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DINTINE 
NAIAOLO 

-Ennry 
RATTAN 


SECURITY 


Mu ibas! T Kiate 
Pawel Turas 


$ world context 


PUZZLE PALACES AND FOGGY BOTTOM 

U.S. Foreign and Defense Policy-Making in the 19906 

DONALD M. SNOW, University of Alabama 

D. EUGENE BROWN, Lebanon Valley College 

Covers all the major actors and institutions involved in the formulation of foreign and 
defense policy il Examines how issues get on the agenda and how different parties 
maneuver to influence policy Ill Includes case studies that show decision making in a real 


t 


Paper / 304 pp. (approx) ` 
Available for clase use after November 1, 1993 
Examination copies now available 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY © 

Second Edition 3 

EUGENE R. WITTKOPF, Louistana State University 

Focuses on the central questions that confront American foreign policy makers in the 
post-Cold War, post-Soviet era ll Three-part organization describes America's foreign 
policy objectives, relationships with other states, current and future capabilities ll Brings 
together 26 essays, 21 new to this edition and 5 written especially for this book 


Paper / 359 pp. 
Available for class use after November 1, 1993 
Examination copies now available 


WORLD SECURITY 

Challenges for a New Century , 

Second Edition 

MICHAEL T. KLARE, Hampsbire College 

DANIEL C. THOMAS, Cornell University 

Features 18 original essays and 1 previously published essay that offer a globalist perspec- 
tive on topics that will influence peace and security into the next century W All but one of 
the essays are either completely new or completely rewritten for this edition W New 
topics include global violence against women, the future of the former Soviet states, 

and population growth ; 


Paper / 408 pp. 
Available for class use after November 1, 1993 
Examination copics now available 


AT ISSUE . 

Politics in the World Arena 

Seventh Edition 

STEVEN L. SPIEGEL and Peps PERVIN, both of the University of California, 
Los Angeles 

Contains 33 scart eddie Gad wpa oa aes E a 


politics W All but one of the articles are new to this edition, virtually all were published in 
the past two years W Offers, in this edition, expanded coverage of economic and human 


ee eae ee ae ere ere eee re 


Soviet Union 


Paper / 560 pp. (approx.) / November 1993 
Prepublication examination copies available in September 
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WORLD POLITICS ; 
TREND AND TRANSFORMATION 
Fourth Edition 
CHARLES W. KEGLEY, JR., University of South Carolina - 
BUCHNER we ROP Loutstana State University , 
introduction to the key actors and policy issues in tatemational 
relations IB Provides hitcrcal deta neceesary to uodeamaad jeiponanr ‘ranaformaiiond in 
global politics Il Fully reflects the changes that have recently revolutionized world 
politics 
Paper/614 pp./1993 Ay 
Instructor's Maunai avaliabic : 
Competes iied Teas Bees Miir epmabie to Siapini Dos pa 


ETHICS, AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY, 

AND THE THIRD WORLD. 

DAVID LOUIS, CINGRANELLL, State University of New Daan 

Explores the moral and ethical issues in American foreign policy toward Third World 
‘nations Ii Evaluates the goals and objectives that have guided our policy in the past and . 
considers those which should guide it in the future I Focuses on human rights as an 
increasingly important aspect of our foreign policy agenda 

Paper/250 pp/1993 i 


DEFINING POWER : 
Influence and Force in the Contemporary International System 

JOHN M. ROTHGEB JR., Miami Untversity 

Considers how the power relationships among, members of the international system have. 

changed since World War II ll Identifies the new actors and issues that have come to 

play a major role in world politics I Evaluates the role of power in an environment in 

which influence is increasingly defined in terms of economic strength 


Paper/205 pp/1993 


DISTANT THUNDER 

Third World Conflict and the New International Order 

DONALD M. SNOW, Untverstty of Alabama + 
Examines conflict in the Third World and its implications for world security Ill Discusses 


the impact of ethnic and regional conflict, insurgency movements, drug wars, and 
Ce a CORe a Pee pane hae ort a 
Desert Storm 


Paper/226 pp./1993 


WHY NATIONS GO TO WAR 
Siab Edition 
JOHN G. STOESSINGER, Trinity University 


Presents seven case studies on war in the 20th century ll Demonstrates how war is a 
process of human decision making Il Considers the prospects for a more peaceful future 
in light of the collapse of communism and the end of the Cold War 


Paper/239 pp./1993 


+ 
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INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL SCIENCE 


UNDERSTANDING POLITICS 

Ideas, Institutions, and Issues 

Third Edition 

THOMAS M. MAGSTADT, University of Nebraska at Kearney 

PETER M. SCHOTTEN, Augustana College 

An introduction to the major subdisciplines of political sclence, written from a strong 
global, historical perspective W Incorporates extensive apparatus to help familiarize 
students with important concepts W Focuses on the just use of power to encourage 
students to think critically about politics Il Updated throughout to reflect major world 
events of the past four years 


Cloth/603 pp./1993 
Instructor's Manual available 
Computertred Test Item File available to adopters 


ROD HAGUE, MARTIN HARROP, and SHAUN BRESLIN, all of the University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 


Compares governments world-wide to help students understand the major subdisciplines 
and concepts of political science li Examines recent trends toward democratization in 
Latin America, Eastern Europe, and the successor states of the Soviet Union 


Paper/504 pp./1993 


MEDIA 


INVENTING REALITY 
The Politics of News Media 
Second Edition 

MICHAEL PARENTI 


Explores the economic and political realities of the news media industry Ml Analyzes how 
and why the media "package" the news'into a manufactured form of reality Il Updated to 
show the media's treatment of the U.S. invasion of Panama, the Gulf War, and the 
collapse of the Soviet Union 


Paper/274 pp./1993 


TECHNOLOGY 

Technology and the Future 

Sixtb Edition 

Edited by ALBERT H. TEICH, American Association for the Advancement of Science 
Examunes the relationship between society and technology, focusing on public policy 
E Readings are drawn from a wide range of disciplines W 12 of the 25 articles are new 


Paper / 383 pp./1993 


St. Martin's Press + College Division 


“5S Fifth Avenue. Dept. JR. New York. NY LOOTO 
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eden THE SOVIET 
_ Markets ! TRAGEDY 
and Mayor Hes |. A af ae anne 
fous an i maki sin Russi, 1947-5 


i MARTIN EMALIA | | V p \ rm \ 
AMERICAN 


Ili m shiva» i Mim nn 


P Peter klorna 
s`- N 


THE SOVIET TRAGEDY 
of Socialism in 
7-1991 ` 


Tory yaar of Smet 

orty years of Sovieto richly 

’s government and generations of conventional wisdom tec aed aualeas of ike polies o Abiy 
every aspect of its citizens’ daily lives. From icp a land unter riper bora and ce eee Medan net ops ey 
the air we breathe, to our health, wealth, demonstrates the value for wo 

and old age security, Americans wade 

through a vast political ocean. Exp 

traditional theories of market failure 


such analysis to the areas of health care, Mann, 
socal , environmental policy, and a criminal The Brookings Institution 
1993 0-02-929132-1 $27.95 


con 
policy 
aty 
policy area, Sheffrin reveals a minefield 
She Ay a oe 
help but fail as badly as markets. 

1993 0-02-928651-4 $24.95 


TELL THEM WHO I AM pursues 
The Lives of Homeless Women Foregn eae polars plays apie lang 


; ofa case, the authors 
Elliot Liebow, Catholic University rg iat ore ola Jud tat 
A wise and gentle book, terribly A fie O a S 
z t courts cannot ce 
Dea ee ete paies 
ee People interviews, unjust the result. They discuss the nature 
would have expected no less from Elliot extent of judicial power, the history 
Liebow. Really, some of this ae year of the Court's interpretation of the rule of 
Dr ea alr A non ” law, the impact of particular personalines 
—Jonathan Kozol, author of on the Conn and te velatonshis of the 
ee ities and Rachel and Her Court to the executive and legislative 
Children’ Homeless Families in America branches of government 
1993 0-02-919093-9 $24.95 1993 0-02-916783-X $24.95 
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RERET Should 
issues. 
SE despaie au produce certs clans of 
first rate book.99 


R Browning, author of 
Men: Reserve Police Battalion 101 
and the Final Solution tn Poland 
1993 0-02-919235-8 $22.95 


It 
enlarges our vision of the role of 
in i 


[Ep 


concerns derive in part from a ‘moral 
nature’ that is part of our humanity. We 
are born neither ‘wicked? nor ‘ ’ Wilson 
argues. Rather, we are born social, and this 
chance. This is a 








1993 0-02-911823-9 
ENERGY IN THE 
EXECUTIVE 
The Case for the Strong Presidency 

Eastland 


$10.95 


1993 0-02-926945-1 $14.95 
THE IDEA BROKERS 


Think Tanks and the 
Rise of the New Policy Elite 


1993 0-02-917385-2 $12.95 
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Now in a new edition... 


' After Gorbachev 


Stephen White 

This fourth edition of Stephen White’s best-selling, 
_ introductory text, has been revised throughout to 
cover the period of revolutionary change from its 
 Breznevite origins to the first turbulent years of 
: Yeltsin’s troubled presidency. 
45364-3 Hardcover about $49.95 
45896-X Paper about $13.95 


| Interstate Crisis Behaviour, 
1816-1980 
Realism versus Reciprocity 


` Russell J. Leng 

_ Russell Leng examines the behaviour of nations in 
forty militarised crises occurring between 1816 and 
1980, employing a mass of empirical data to con- 
sider the conditions under which crises escalate to 
war or are resolved 


39141-5 Hardcover $49.95 


Democracy and 
Welfare Economics 
_ Second Edition 

Hans van den Doel and 


Ben van Velthoven - | 
- This fully revised and updated edition identifies 
‘four different methods of decision-making by which 
the political process transforms the demands of 
‘individual citizens into government policy, and 
these are analyzed in turn with reference to 
economic theory. 
43057-7 Hardcover $49.95 
43637-0 Paper $14.95 


Foreign Policy and ` 
East Asia 

Leaming and Adaptation in 
the Gorbachev Era 


Charles E. Ziegler 

Examination of Soviet ties with North-East Asia— f 
China, Japan, and North and South Korean—in the 
1980s reveals the internal and external factors that 
ultimately led Gorbachev and other reformers to 

_ reject the fundamental premises upon which the 
Soviet was based. 


41547-0 Hardcover $49.95 
42564-6 Paper $16.95 






Outstanding Scholarship from Cambridge 


Now in paperback... 

Chain Reaction 

Expert Debate and Public Participation i in 
American Commercial Nuclear Power, `- 
1945-1975 

Brian Balogh 


. ‘A significant work, and one that deserves to bave 


a major influence on subsequent attempts to write 
the bistory of administrative politics in the United - 


States since World War II.” — Science 
45736-X Paper $16.95 


Development Policy of a 
Communist Government 
West Bengal Since 1977 

Ross Mallick 


Ross Mallick argues that the government has been 
a failure in terms of redistributive development 


. reforms and that the communism that has devel- 


oped is not of a revolutionary nature, but of the 
most minimal type of reformism. 


43292-8 Hardcover $59.95 


Justice and the Genesis of War 


David A..Welch 

In this major new study of the causes of wars, David 
Welch argues that, contrary to the received wisdom 

in academic and policy circles, states are often moti- 
vated by sincere concern for the perceived demands 
of justice, not merely by self interest. 

44462-4 . Hardcover £49.95 


Marxism Recycled 

Philippe Van Parijs 

The essays collected in this book reflect the author’s 
conviction that the Marxist tradition can be kept 
alive as an essential political component of the Left 
not through dutiful conservation, but through 
ruthless cling. 

41802-X Hardcover $44.95 


Now in paperback... 


The Limits of Law 
The Public Regulation of Private Pollution 


- Peter Cleary Yeager 


Tbe Limtts of Law provides a well-researched, con- 
cise history of the evolution of attempts to reduce 
industrial pollution of U.S. waterways from 1948 
through the 1980s.” —Lettie McSpadden Wenner, 
American Journal of Soctology 
44881-6 Paper $17.95 
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The Politics of Immorality 
in Ancient Rome — 


Catharine Edwards . 

This book is concerned not with the extent of 
immoral behaviour in Rome but with how and why 
Romans discussed immorality. The author proceeds 
by examining the language and argument of a wide 
range of moralising texts (all of which are trans- 
lated). Individual chapters focus on adultery, effemi- 
nacy, attitudes to the theatre, luxurious building and 
Roman views of pleasure. 

40083-X Hardcover $54.95 


Small Firms and 
Entrepreneurship: 

An East-West Perspective 
Zoltan J. Acs and 


David B. Audretsch, Editors 

Contributors: Zoltan J. Acs, David B. Audretsch, 
Alan Hugbes, Michael Fritsch, Roy Thurtk, Jose Mata, 
B. Invernizzi, R. Revelli, Gerald A. McDermott, 
Michael Mejstrik, Hans-Gerd Bannasch, Simon 
Jobnson, Gary Loveman, Hans-Peter Brunner 
43115-8 Hardcover $49.95 


Now in paperback... 

Machiavelli and 
Republicanism l 
Gisela Bock, Quentin Skinner, 


and Maurizio Viroli, Editors 

Contributors: Nicolai Rubenstein, Elene Fasano 
Guarini, Giovanni Silvano, Robert Black, Jobn M. 
Najemy, Quentin Skinner, Maurizio Viroli, Michael 
Mallett, Gisela Bock, Martin van Gelderen, Blatr 
Worden, Eco Haitsma Mulier, Judith Sbklar, 

Werner Maibofer 

43589-7 Paper $16.95 

Now in paperback... 

Eminent Economists: 

Their Life Philosophies 

Michael Szenberg, Editor ` 

“This collection of essays by 22 prominent econ- 
omists ts distinctive... Tbe economists exbibit 
impressive intellectual depth and breadth of 
knowledge.” —Library Journal 
Contributors: Maurice Allais, Kenneth J. Arrow, 
William J. Baumol, Abram Bergson, Kenneth E. 
Boulding, Karl Brunner, James M. Buchanan, Gerard 
Debreu, Evsey D. Domar, Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen, 
Frank Habn, Charles P Kindleberger, Lawrence R. 
Klein, Richard A. Musgrave, Austin Robinson, Walt W. 
Rostow, Paul A. Samuelson, Tibor Scitovsky, Herbert A. 
Simon, Robert M. Solow, Jan Tinbergen, Sbigeto Tsuru 
44987-1 Paper $14.95 


Outstanding Scholarship from Cambridge 








‘Moral Aspects of Legal Theory 
. Essays on Law, Justice, and 


Political Responsibility 
David Lyons 
‘A rich and diverse collection of important essays 


J 
43244-8 Hardcover $49.95 
43835-7 Paper $15.95 


Morality, Prudence, and 
Nuclear Weapons 


Steven P. Lee 

This book is the first post Cold War assessment of 
nuclear deterrence. It provides a comprehensive 
normative understanding of nuclear deterrence 
policy, examining both its ethical and strategic 
dimensions. The book poses the question: What 
kind of nuclear policy, if any, deserves both moral 
and prudential endorsement? 

38272-6 Hardcover $64.95 


The Politics of Language 
in Australia 


Uldis Ozolins 

This book traces language policy in Australia from 
World War I to the present, examining the changes 
in government policy over this time, and changes in 
major public institutions due to the presence of 
these languages. 

41794-5 Hardcover $59.95 


The Idea of Democracy 
David Copp, Jean Hampton, 


and John E. Roemer, Editor 

Contributors: Richard J. Arneson, Pranab Bardban, 
Samuel Bowles, Thomas Christiano, Josbua Coben, 
David Copp, David Estlund, Jobn Ferejobn, David 
Gauthier, Herbert Gintis, Jean Hampton, Russell 
Hardin, Stephen Holmes, Michael S. McPherson, Karl 
Ove Moene, Christopber W. Morris, Jobn Rawls, Jobn E. 
Roemer, Debra Satz, Jobn D. Stepbens, Robert Sugden, 
Cass R. Sustein 

43254-5 Hardcover $59.95 


The Dutch Revolt 


Martin Van Gelderen, Editor 

A major new English language edition of five central 
texts in the history of the political thought of the 
Dutch revolt, originally published between 1570- 
1590, which exemplified the development of the 
political ideas that motivated and legitimated 
resistance to Philip II. 

39122-9 Hardcover $54.95 

39809-6 Paper $17.95 
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Liberal Rights .. -  Philosophyand.. . 

Collected Papers 1981-1991 `. .. Government 1572-1651 

Jeremy Waldron - Richard Tuck ` 

The main focus of this collection is on ai This major contribution to understanding European 


stantive issues in modern political philosophy. political theory charts the formation of a distinctively 
Waldron argues that poverty and homelessness modern political vocabulary, based upon the analysis of 
are not to be understood apart from the value guch major theorists as Montaigne, Grotius, Hobbes and 


of freedom. On the contrary our moral _ _ the theorists of the English Revolution. 
response to them should be based on the 36000-5 Hardcover. $59.95 
same values that underlie traditional liberal 43885-3 Paper $18.95 
philosophy. ee 
43024-0 Hardcover $59.95 New paperba 
43617-6 Paper $17.95 | A Morally Deep World 
Political Discourse in means 
Early Modern Britain 
Nicholas Philli Lawrence E. Johnson 

icnoias FNiipson “On the green side of politics and pbilosopbical thought, 
and Quentin Skinner, Editors many want to claim that all living things sbould be pro- 
Contributors: J. H. Burns, William Klein, Wiliam tected from barm, trrespective of their value for buman 
Lamont, Quentin Skinner, Michael Mendle; beings. They assert that plants, spectes, and 
Richard Tuck, Jonathan Scott, Conal Condren, as a whole, bave intrinsic moral value. I know of no 


Gordon J. Schocbet, Mark Goldie, Lois Scbwoerer, better attempt to present a rational and 


James Tully, Lawrence Klein, Nicholas Phillipson, defen of such a claim than L J % 
seu Eta AT “A Morally Deep World.” —Peter Singer 
` 44706-2 Paper $16.95 


The Economics of Personal Identity, 

Art and Culture National Identity and 
An American Perspective International Relations 
James Heilbrun and 


William Bloom 

Charles M. Gray Drawing on Freud, Mead, Erikson, Parsons and Habermas, 
The first book to analyse the economics of the this is the first study of nation-building, nationalism, 

arts in the United States examines the problems mobilization and foreign policy processes to relate mass 
of arts markets, performing arts companies psychological processes to international relations in a 

and museums in the context of public policy new exposition of identification theory. 

directives towards culture at federal, stateand 44784-4 Paper $16.95 

local levels. 


41991-3 Hardcover $59.95 asi-States: Sovereignty, 
42212-4 Paper $19.95 Quasi-States: Sovereignty, 


international Relations 
The Economist's Viewof Robert H. Jackson | i 
the World: Government, “...a masterly analysis of tbe rules, norms and values of 


Markets, and Public Policy ee eee soctety.”"— Political Studies 
Steven E. Rhoads | pay i Ges rn re 
“Definitely a book that a person who tries 
seriously to undertake multidisciplinary 


work between economics and political science W UAGE ALS tG BDIET D 


ought to confront, for it usefully indicates 
NAITOWTESS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


40 West 20th Street, New York, NY 10011-4211 
American Political Science Review Call toll-free 800-872-7423 
31764-9 Paper $17.95 . : MasterCard/VISA accepted. Prices subject to change. 


Available in bookstores or from 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS SERIES IN 
CONSTITUTIONAL THOUGHT 


Sotirios A. Barber and Jeffrey K. Tulis, Series Editors 


The Johns Hopkins Series in Constitutional Thought extends the scope of constitutional theory beyond 
legalistic concerns. It explores how our thinking about constitutions and constitutional government 
affects our understanding of institutions, policy, political behavior, culture, and theory. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF 


JUDICIAL POWER 


Defending the Activist Tradition 

Sotirios A. Barber 

The U.S. Supreme Court—and’ classical 
constitutionalism itself—nre in danger, strangled 
by skillful enemies and incompetent friends, 
writes Sotirios A. Barber. 

$25.95 hardcover 


ALTERNATIVE TRACKS 

The Constitution of American Industrial 
Order, 1865-1917 

Gerald Berk 

“Focusing on the important case of 
railroadization, Gerald Berk’s first-rate study 
demystifies the origins of large-scale corporate 
organization in America.”—Richard M. Valelly, 
Swarthmore College 

$35.95 hardcover 













THE INTERPRETABLE 
CONSTITUTION 

Willlam F. Harris Il 

William F. Harris I examines three features of 
American constitutionalism that are usually 
taken for granted: the Constitution’s 
authoritativeness, its written character, and its 
consequent readability. 

$38.50 hardcover 


Now in paperback 


AMERICA’S 
CONSTITUTIONAL SOUL 


Harvey C. Mansfield 

“Argues that American conservatives must 
justify their desire for realignment on 
constitutional grounds: they must ask what it 
means to be an American, and defend the 
requisite qualities.”—American Spectator 


$13.95 paperback 


THE ENNOBLING OF 
DEMOCRACY 


The Challenge of the Postmodern Age 
Thomas L. Pangle 

“The Ennobling of Democracy begins its urgent 
task of deconstructing deconstructionism, and 
in the process greatly enriches our understanding 
of the threats to contemporary democracy.” 
—Francis Fukuyama 

$13.95 paperback 


REFLECTIONS ON POLITICAL 
IDENTITY 


Anne Norton 

“It will appeal to those... who are curious as 
to the ways political philosophy might be 
enhanced by methods that derive from the 
hidden, the ambivalent, the unseen, the 
symbolic.”—-James M. Glass, Political Theory 


$13.95 paperback 
THE PRESENCE OF THE PAST 


Essays on the State and the Constitution 


Sheldon Wolln 

“In this book, our foremost 
theorist of the political moves 
beyond his classical work to a 
critique of the state.”-—American 
Political Science Review 


$13.95 paperback 
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Hampden Station, Baltimore, Maryland 21211 * To order, call 1-800-537-5487. 


PRINCETON 


THE LINCOLN 
PERSUASION 


Remaking American 


Liberallsm ` 


J. David Greenstone 

In his last work, J. David 

Greenstone provides an important new 
analysis of American Nberaliem and of 
Lincoln's contribution to our polttical Ife. 


Greenstone argues for the existence of ` 
a fundamental bipotarity In American . 
liberalism between what he calls - 


“humanist Mfberalism” and "reform 
liberalism.” He traces the developmert 


of this bipotartty from the political 


thought of the founding generation 
through that ofthe Jacksonlans and 
finally to Lincoln. It was Lincoin, he 
argues, who forged a new political 
outlook that was a synthesis of the two 
ibera! traditions. 
“The Lincoln Persuasion offers a 
major reinterpretation of American 
political ideas. . . .”-—-Michael Rogin, 


University of California, Berkeley | 


Pninceton Studies In American Pottios: Hietorioal, 
International, and 
ka Katzneleon, Martin Sheher, and Theda 
Gioth: $24.95 ISBN 0-801-08790-3 


THE RISE OF 
RUSSIA AND THE 
FALL OF THE 


SOVIET EMPIRE - 


John B. Dunlop 


This sweeping narrative of the grand - 


politics of the 1965-1991 pertod ts the 
first work to set one of the great 
bloodless revotutions of the twentieth 
century in Its proper historical context. 
John Dunlop demonstrates that the 
present turmoil fs only the latest 
episode in a centuries-old contest 
between weetermntzers and defenders of 
a Russian Russia. 

“,..a comprehensive and timety 
history of the remarkabie transfor- 
+ mation of the once mighty Soviet 
Empire. Dunlop is a superb stylist. 
His writing is luokd, his point of view 
clear, and his proee eminentty 
readable.”—Bruce D. Porter, 

Olln Institute for Strategic Studies, 
Harvard University 

Cloth: $20.95 ISBN 0-001-07875-0 








GRASPING THE 4 
DEMOCRATIC : 
PEACE 


Principles for a 
Post-Cold War Worid 
Bruce Russett 

in this orginal and far-reeching 
study, Bruce Russett addresess one 
of the most compeling questions of 
our time: Why don't democracies fight 
each other? He discusses perlods of 


the major text of the continuing 
dialogue on whether and how a 
“democratic peace” may finally be 
ever 

. . a very Important book on a 
inst slat EY EALEN are 
rigorous scholar. "—Jack L. Snyder, 


Hoover Institution and University of 
Rochester 
Cloth: $19.98 ISBN 0-091-03346-3 


‘BARGAINING 


WITH THE STATE 
Richard A. Epstein 
Richard Epetein’s influential book 
Takings staked out the controversial € 
Position that the United States 
constitution invalidated most forms of 
economic reguiation and most major 
social welfare programe of the New 
Deal. This sequel examines the 
threats to liberty that arise not through 
direct legislative commands ‘but 
through the power of government 
selectively to dietribute benefits and 
favors, such as grants, contracts, 


Ctoth: $35.00 ISBN 0-€91-04273-X , 


New in paperback 


j WHIRLPOOL 


U.S. Forelgn Polley toward 
Latin America and the 
Caribbean 

Robert A. Pastor 

“An impressive volume. ...A 
significant contribution to rethink- 
ing U.S. relations with our closest 
nelghbors."—Foraign Affairs 
“Pastor has occupied one of the 
more Iiluminating vantage points 
f- for examining Washington's vexing 
relations with Its southem neigh- 


bors... . [His] goal is to.heip 
construct a new United States 


New paperback edition 
THE FIRST 
AMENDMENT, 
DEMOCRACY, AND 


ROMANCE 


Steven H. Shiffrin 

“A lucid and original contribu- 

tion to the Iterature of free speech. 
(Shiffrin’s] work should be read by 
every serious student of our culture 
and of the First Amendment's role 
in American Ile.”-—Laurence Tribe, 
ram Harvard Law School 
“{Surprises] are In store for 
readers of [this book]. The biggest 
one is that [Shiffrin’s] First Amend- 
ment exemplars aren't such history- 
making United States Supreme 
Court justices as Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Willam J. Brennan but 
Walt Whitman and Ralph Waldo 
Emereon.”—The New York Times 
Paper: $14.95 ISBN 0-891-00060-3 
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New in saperback’™ | 
THE RISE OF THE 


THERAPEUTIC 


STATE 


Andrew J. Polsky 
“A compelling history of the 


personal 

and their families and the vitality of 
our political discourse.”— Journal of 
Health Politics, Policy and Law 

Now in paper: $16.96 ISBN 0-801-00084-0 


New In paperback 
CONFRONTING 
THE COSTS OF 
WAR 


Military Power, State, and 
Society In Egypt and Israel 
Michael N. Barnett 


“,.. an Impressive, challenging 
study which traces the link between 


ablilty to combine sustained 
comparison, subtle theorizing, and 
careful analysis of particular 
histories. ... Read him either to 
know Middle Eastern politics, to 
clarify alternative paths of political 
change, or better, both.” 

—Charles Tilly, 

New School for Soctal Research 

Now in paper: $16.96 ISBN 0-691-00085-6 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. PRESS 


41 WILLIAM ST.. PRINCETON, NJ 08840 + ORDERS: 800-777-4728 » OR FROM YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE 


AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
$ 


THE POLITICAL SCIENCE COURSE SYLLABI COLLECTION 
ORDER FORM 


$ 


Tha Courte Syllabi Project has developed selec COE A APY DE ERE ee 
departments, faculty and graduate students in designing courses. If you are 8g a REW course, a‘ 
‘current course, or adding a course to your undergraduate e curriculum, the of course syllabi by 
Introductory/Survey Courses 
' Introduction to Political Science, edited by John C. Wahlke, University of Arizona i 
Introduction to International Relations, edited by Linda Brady, Georgia Inst. of Technology 
l Comparative Government and Poli, edited by Frank L, Wilson, Purdue University 
American Government and Politic, edited by Marjorie R. Hershey, Indiana University 
Introduction to Political Theory, edited by Peter G. Stillman, Vassar College l 
Public Law, edited by Leif H. Carter, University of Georgia i e 
Methodology, edited by John R. Freeman and W. Phillip' Shively, University of Minnesota 
Capstone Course/Senior Seminar, edited by Ronald Kahn, Oberlin College ` 
‘Public Administration, edited by Naomi Lynn, Sangamon State University 
«| “<, "Political Behavior, edited by Nancy H. Zingale, College of St. Thomas 
“+, Indicate the titles and number of copies desired 
`=: The S are $5.00 EACH. Orders must be PREPAID. 
- Visa/Mastercard accepted. Orders shipped via regular UPS. 


ia 


Signature 


coe SA Publications, 1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW Washington, DC 20036 
Phomee da) 483-2512 Fax (202) 483-2657 


NOW AVAILABLE ), 


Ce a a aa iam inndiammninty 


THE 1992 ELECTION 


BEHAVIOR 


ince the publication of the first SETUPS — for the 1972 Election — Supplementary 

Teaching Units in Political Science have been widely used in political science courses. 

Now, there is a SETUPS on the recent presidential election. Voting Behavior: The 1992 
Election by Charles Prysby and Carmine Scavo can enable students to learn how to conduct 
research on voting behavior. 


The SETUPS consists of a monograph and a data set. The monograph combines a discussion 
of the 1992 election campaign and outcome with instructions on how to analyze the voting 
behavior of the American electorate. Students are able to do secondary analyses using a data 
set from the 1992 National Election Study. A code book for the data set that includes marginals 
is in the monograph. 


The data set is distributed by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research 
(ICPSR), and is available in two versions: for main frame computers or IBM compatible PC's. 
The data set is sent free of charge for any order of 25 or more copies of the SETUPS. Price: 
$8.75 each with a 20% discount on bookstore orders of 25 or more copies. 


Still available: Voting Behavior: The 1988 Election. Use both SETUPS to enable students 
to compare these national elections in terms of the demographics, party identification, policy, 
and candidate preferences of American voters. Order both SETUPS for $13.75 


Order from: 


APSA PUBLICATIONS 


1527 New Hampshire Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 
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CHATHAM HOUSE PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Box One, Chatham, NJ 07928 Phone: (201) 635-2059 ax: (20 1) 635-9366 
The Real World Order: Zones of Peace / Zones of Turmoil 


Max Singer, The Potomac Institute, and Aaron Wildavsky, University of California, Berkeley 
*The Real World Order is original, provocative, insightful, and audacious. The authors have presented a 


controversial view of the past and the future of foreign policy. In doing so they force the reader to pause 
and think carefully about his or her own assumptions. Bruce Bueno de Mesquita, Hoover Institution 


*The Real World Order provides one of the most cogent frameworks for a new post-Cold War foreign policy. 
Singer and Wildavsky have made a conceptual breakthrough in dividing the world into democratic zones 
of peace and nondemocratic zones of conflict, and point us toward the way in which increasingly domi- 
nant democracies can use multilateral channels to expand the zones of peace. Stuart E. Eizenstat 

Assistant to the President for Domestic Affairs and Policy, 1977-81 


*The conceptual framework proposed in The Real World Order is extremely helpful in explaining the world 
today. It is an important piece of work. Carl Gershman, National Endowment for Democracy 


*The Real World Order presents a strong case that the United States faces few threats to its security and 
provides sensible guidelines for policy toward troubled states in the Third World. It is a stimulating and 
important book for scholars and students of international affairs. Robert Jervis, Columbia University 


*The divisions that have erupted in the wake of the Cold War have provoked widespread despair. This 
important book, The Real World Order, inspires hope that peace may yet prevail. 
Charles W. Kegley, University of South Carolina 


*The Real World Order is a challenging, provocative book, whose optimism about the “zones of peace,” 
and even about long-term developments in the “zones of turmoil?’ provides a striking counterpoint to much 
writing on international relations. The Real World Order may not command agreement, but its argument 
deserves attention. Robert O. Keohane, Harvard University 


“At last a book that comes to grips with the changes in the world and deals realistically with the shape 
of international relations in the future. Singer and Wildavsky have given us an extraordinarily perceptive, 
and in many ways highly original, analysis of American foreign policy in the post-Cold War world. 

Irving Kristol, publisher, The National Interest 


* The Real World Order provides the political foundation for strategy in the post-Cold War world. A simple 
but essential insight into what is new in today’s strategic environment. 
Edward Luttwak, Center for Strategic and International Studies 


*This is a book that stretches the imagination and points to a future that is close enough to be interesting 
and far enough off to be controversial. Singer and Wildavsky may become the spokespersons for a new 
organizing principle for progress in the post-Cold War era. Jeremy J. Stone, president 

Federation of American Scientists 


*Singer and Wildavsky give us a bold analysis and argument, bringing both knowledge and imagination 
to bear on the question of the policies to follow now that communism has collapsed and the Soviet Union 
has broken up. Their book is thought-provoking, novel, and persuasive. I rate it as must reading for all 
students, professors, and practitioners concerned with U.S. policies relating to world affairs. 

Vernon Van Dyke, The University of Iowa 


0-934540-99-3 $16.95 paper 0-934540-98-5 $25.00 cloth 
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THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ANTITERRORISM POLICIES: 
A VECTOR-AUTOREGRESSION-INTERVENTION ANALYSIS 


WALTER ENDERS and TODD SANDLER Iowa State University 


sing quarterly data from 1968 to 1988, we analyze the time series properties of the various 
attack modes used by transnational terrorists. Combining vector autoregression and 
intervention analysis, we find strong evidence of both substitutes and complements among 
the attack modes. We also evaluate the effectiveness of six policies designed to thwart terrorism. The 
existence of complements and substitutes means that policies designed to reduce one type of attack may 
affect other attack modes. For example, the installation of metal detectors in airports reduced 
skyjackings and diplomatic incidents but increased other kinds of hostage attacks (barricade missions, 


kidnappings) and assassinations. In the long run, embassy 


decreased barricade missions 


but increased assassinations. The Reagan “get tough” policy, which resulted in the enactment of two 
laws in 1984 and a retaliatory raid on Libya in 1986, did not have any noticeable long-term effect on 
curbing terrorist attacks directed against U.S. interests. 


espite its recent decline, transnational terror- 
ism still poses a real threat to nations world- 
wide. Transnational terrorism has followed a 
cyclical pattern; hence, the recent downturn is apt to 
be followed by an upturn (Im, Cauley, and Sandler 
1987). A question of considerable importance con- 
cerns what antiterrorism policies have worked best in 
terrorism. For example, how effective are 
metal detectors in airports? Do these metal detectors 
have unintended consequences on other types of 
terrorist attacks? Are U.S. diplomats safer since their 
embassies have been made more secure? Are U.S. 
antiterrorism laws effective? Did the U.S. raid on 
Libya in April 1986 reduce attacks against U.S. inter- 
ests? We shall attempt to provide answers to these 
questions. 

Terrorism is the premeditated use—or threatened 
use—of extranormal violence or force to gain a polit- 
ical objective through intimidation or fear. Terrorists 
often direct their violence and threats at a large target 
group, not immediately involved in the political de- 
cision-making process that they intend to influence. 
The larger the target group, the more difficult it is for 
authorities to anticipate the next attack. To bring 
pressures on decision makers to acquiesce to their 
demands, terrorists massacre innocent tourists in 
foreign , take other nations’ citizens hostage, 
or bomb military and civilian targets. Terrorists wage 
their campaigns to achieve diverse political goals 
that may be founded on nationalistic, ideological, 
issu A tist, revolutionary, or nihilistic 
grounds. Whatever its motivation, terrorism imposes 
costs on governments. Terrorist groups may act in- 
dependently, in a coalition with other groups (e.g., 
the American Battalion in South America), or as a 
state surrogate.’ Targeted governments must decide 
how best to allocate resources to thwart terrorism, 
while the terrorists and their sponsors must deter- 
mine what modes of attack to include in their cam- 


paigns in light of government actions. On both sides, 
economic decisions are 

Both passive and active responses have been 
posed by terrorist to thwart terrorism (see, 
e.g., Tovar 1986; Wilkinson 1986). Passive or defen- 
sive responses include erecting technology-based 
barriers (e.g., bomb-sniffing devices, metal detec- 
tors), hardening targets, instituting stricter laws and 
penalties, increasing resource commitments, and en- 
acting internatio: agreements. Active responses 
call for retaliatory raids (especially a t state s 
sors), preemptive strikes, group tration, co- 
vert actions. In terms of U.S. antiterrorism policies, 
three passive and one active policy have been used 
since the early 1970s. Passive policies have included 
the installation of metal detectors in airports in Janu- 
ary 1973 (a policy copied worldwide shortly after the 
U.S. lead), the fortification of U.S. embassies and 
military installations starting in 1976, and the passing 
of antiterrorism laws in 1984. The most noteworthy 
active nse was the April 1986 U.S. retaliatory 
raid on Libya. 

In recent years, economists have begun to assess 
the effectiveness of these and other policies aimed at 
curbing terrorism. For example, Landes (1978) used 


ordinary least squares regression techniques to assess 
the effectiveness of metal detectors, marshals, 
stiffer penalties, and intelligence profiles on skyjack- 


ings originating in the United States in the late 1960s 
and early 1970s. Cauley and Im (1988) applied inter- 
vention or interrupted time series analysis (see Mc- 
Cleary and Hay 1980) to determine the impact of 
metal detectors, increased ditures to en 
U.S. embassies in 1976, and the UN convention on 
preventing attacks against protected persons. End- 
ers, Sandler, and Cauley (1990) refined the applica- 
tion of intervention analysis and focused their policy 
evaluation on a host of UN conventions and interna- 
tional responses to nl Brophy-Baermann and 
Cae. (n-d.) employed intervention analysis to 
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examine the short-run and long-run effects of Israeli 
retaliations on the rate of terrorist attacks. Each of the 
previous intervention studies analyzed the effects of 
one or two policies on the time series of a single 1 mode 
of attack; no interactions among series were allowed.” 

Since terrorists must weigh the relative costs and 
benefits of various modes of attack when designing 
their campaigns, we should expect that the time 
series for one mode (or target) of attack may depend 
not only on the time series for that mode but also on 
those of other related modes. A primary purpose of 
this article is to employ vector autoregression (VAR) 
techniques to identify the interrelationships among 
the time series for different kinds of terrorist events.. 
These interrelationships should assist us to identify 
modes that behave as substitutes or complements for 
one another. Two modes of attack are substitutes if 
they fulfill similar purposes (e.g., all types of hostage 
missions raise extortion). Modes are complements if 
they enhance one anothers effectiveness (e.g., 
threats and actual events promote an atmosphere of 
fear; high-profile skyjackings and diplomatic attacks 
reinforce the public’s perception of a government's 
vulnerabilities). A second purpose is to investigate 
the short-run and long-run impact of alternative 
policies on terrorist tactics and activity levels when 
the interrelationships between various modes are 
explicitly taken into account. To accomplish this 
second purpose, we engineer a procedure for com- 
bining VAR and intervention analysis. By indicating 
the impact of a policy on a host of terrorist attack 
modes, this procedure better enables us to evaluate 
the costs and benefits associated with a policy. If, for 
example, the installation of metal detectors perma- 
nently reduces skyjackings but encourages other 
kinds of hostage-taking missions, then the true net 
benefits of metal detectors must account for both 
effects and any other indirect impacts. The ability to 
identify interrelated time series would also assist in 
forecasting future trends in terrorism, especially if a 
contemplated intervention is predicted to affect one 
terrorist tactic or mode of attack directly. 

Using quarterly data on transnational terrorist 
events from 1968 to 1988, we evaluate the impact of 
recent U.S. interventions. The most effective policies 
were the installation of metal detectors in January 
1973 and the fortification of U.S. embassies in 1976 
and thereafter. Although metal detectors decreased 
skyjackings, they had the unintended effect of in- 
creasing other types of hostage missions and assassi- 
nations. Significant interrelationships among series 
are uncovered that influence the impact of antiterror- 
ism policies. For example, metal detectors appeared 
to decrease threats and hoaxes, perhaps owing to 
their reduced credibility. The Libyan raid led to a 
short-term increase in U.S. and British attacks that 
spilled over to other countries’ interests. No long-run 
decrease in terrorism could be attributed to the raid. 
Finally, the Reagan antiterrorism laws did not inhibit 
terrorism directed against U.S. interests. 
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CHOICE-THEORETICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS 


Terrorists are viewed here as rational actors who 
attempt to maximize a shared goal, subject to a re- 
source constraint. This shared goal may be denoted 
as utility or expected utility < derived from the con- 
sumption of basic commodities,? produced from terror- 
ist and nonterrorist activities. For example, a nihilistic 
group may gain utility from political instability, 
which is a basic commodity derived from various 
terrorist tactics or modes of attack (e.g., armed attack, 
bombings, hostage taking, threats). If the govern- 
ment appears ineffective in curbing these acts or if the 
government overreacts and appears repressive, then 
political instability results. Substitution possibilities 
among tactics arise, inasmuch as some terrorist tactic 
may produce the same basic commodities (e.g., ex- 
tortion, media attention) but in varying amounts. 
Substitution is enhanced when attack modes with 
closely related outcomes are logistically similar. Hos- 
tage-taking events, such as skyjackings, kidnap- 
pings, and barricade missions, are logistically com- 
plex, and this augments substitution possibilities. 
Assassinations also require a good deal of planning, 
but less than hostage missions. In contrast, bombings 
and non-resource-using events (e.g., threats and 
hoaxes) are logistically simple. Complementarity re- 
sults when combinations of attack modes are needed 
to produce one or more basic commodities. That is, 
combining attack modes may have greater marginal 
productivity in producing basic commodities than 
either mode individually. For example, threats when 
joined with actual attacks may create a greater atmo- 
sphere of fear than either alone. Skyjackings when 
combined with attacks against protected persons 
{e.g., diplomats and military officials) may make a 
government appear weaker than reliance on a single 
mode of attack. To produce these basic commodities, 
a terrorist group has at least three allocative decisions 
to make:* (1) a choice between terrorist and nonter- 
rorist activities, (2) a choice between different terrorist 
tactics, and (3) a choice between different nonterrorist 
activities. The second choice involves a decision 
among skyjackings, bombings, and other attack 
modes. It also requires a choice of whom to attack— 
U.S. interests or those of another nation. 

A resource constraint limits the terrorist group’s 
expenditures on activities not to exceed its income or 
resources. The ditures on any activity consist of 
the uct of the activity’s per-unit price and the 
level of the activity. Each terrorist tactic has a per-unit 
price that includes the value of time and resources 
needed to accomplish the act. Given its logistical 
simplicity, a bombing may well involve a lower price 
than the vig p ng and maintenance of a hostage. 
The prices faced by the terrorists for each tactic are 
determined, in large part, by the government’s allo- 
cation of resources to thwarting various acts of ter- 
rorism. If, for example, the government were to 
fortify its embassies, then attacks against embassies 
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and diplomats within the missions’ grounds would 
become more difficult. This, in turn, means that the 
per-unit price of such activities has risen. Similarly, 
the installation of metal detectors increases the per- 
unit and relative price of skyjackings when compared 
with assassinations or other types of hostage inci- 
dents. Any government policy directed at a single 
type of terrorist event would change relative prices 
and should result in substitution between modes. If, 
however, the government wants to induce the terror- 
ists to rely more on nonterrorist tactics, then the 
government must intervene with policies that either 
raise the price of all types of terrorist modes or lower 
the arte of nonterrorist activities (e.g., easier access 
to elections). 

By casting the terrorist group’s allocation problem 
in a household production framework, we can state 
some easily derivable propositions: 


PROPOSITION 1. An increase in the relative price of one 
type of terrorist tactic would cause a terrorist group to 
substitute out of the now-more-costly mode into those 
relatively less costly. 

PROPOSITION 2. Terrorist events yielding similar basic 
possibilities. For example, more substitution is predicted 
between hostage-taking missions than with other types of 
events when one kind of hostage-taking mission's relative 
price has increased. If income effects are not too strong, 


then complementary events would respond in a similar 


to relative price changes; that is, the increase 
(decrease) in the price of one complementary event causes 
that event and all complements to fall (rise) in number. 


PROPOSITION 3. A decrease in all terrorist activities would 
price of all terrorist tactics relative to nonterrorist actto- 


PROPOSITION 4. For normal goods, an increase (decrease) 
in its resource endowment would cause the terrorist 
group to increase (decrease) the level of terrorist and 

‘at activities. 

Propositions 1-3 indicate the dilemma confronting 
governments. If the authorities concentrate efforts on 
thwarting a single terrorist tactic through, say, in- 
creased security, the terrorist will substitute into 
other tactics. Proposition 2 indicates the kinds of 
substitutions expected. Propositions 3 and 4 indicate 
that government policies must either raise costs to 
terrorist tactics across the board or limit terrorist 
resources if overall terrorism can be anticipated to 
fall. We provide evidence of substitution-and-com- 
plementarity phenomenon in our empirical results 
section. 


STATISTICAL METHODS AND DATA 


Our basic methodology combines intervention anal- 
ysis in a VAR framework." The data were taken from 
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two pri sources containing chronologies of trans- 
national terrorist incidents (Mickolus 1980; Mickolus, 
Sandler, and Murdock 1989). 


Methodology 


In order to explain the analytical procedure, we first 
consider a streamlined model in which there are only 
two attack modes and two policy instruments. Con- 
sider the following VAR model using only one lagged 
value of each attack mode: 


yilt) = aio + anp(t) + apat) + byyyi(t — 1) 

+ bayat — 1) + e(t) (1) 
Yt) = ax + anp(t) + anpa t) + bayi(t — 1) 

+ bayat — 1) + ext) (2) 


where y,(#) is the number of type i terrorist incidents 
occurring during time period t, p,(#) is an indicator of 
whether policy i is in effect at time t, (t) is an 
identically and independently distributed random 
variable with mean equal to zero, and the a,8 and bys 
are parameters. Note that e(t) and e(t) may be 
correlated. 

To illustrate the meaning of equations 1 and 2, 
recall that metal detectors were installed in U.S. 
airports on 5 January 1973. If policy intervention 1 
represents metal detectors, the value of p,(t) can be 
set to zero for all t < January 1973 and equal to 
unity for all t = January 1973. Hence, the coefficients 
@,, and a,, measure the direct-impact effect of metal 
detectors on attack modes 1 and 2, respectively. It is 
important to note that even if a, is found to equal 
zero, it is not possible to conclude that incident type i 
was unaffected by policy intervention 1. As long as 
by, and/or bņ are not zero, there are interactions 
among the two incident types. For example, even if 
a, = 0, policy intervention 1 can have an indirect 
effect on incident type 1 through its effects on inci- 
dent type 2. The point is that the direct effect of an 
intervention on a particular mode of attack may be 
zero even though the indirect effects may be nonzero. 
This observation motivates the need to study terror- 
ist-thwarting interventions in a VAR framework as 
opposed to the standard univariate intervention 
model. 

To generalize the discussion to the case of addi- 
tional attack modes, policy interventions and lags, we 
consider: 


L 
y(t) =a + AP) + > Balt-OH+ et), (3) 


f=1 


where y(t) is the n x 1 vector [y,(#), yalt); < - - Ya)’; 
y,() is the number of type i terrorist incidents occur- 
ring during time period t; a is a 1 X 4 matrix 
consisting of a constant and three seasonal dummy 
variables; the B,’s are n x n coefficient matrices; and 
et) is the n x 1 vector [e,(f), &(t), . - - , &,()]’, such 
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that (t) is identically and independently distributed 
(L.i.d.). Note that the correlation matrix of the shocks 
is not necessarily diagonal. In equation 3, matrices A 
and P(t) are of particular importance for assessing the 
success of the alternative interventions. P(t) is the k x 
1 vector [p,(t),..., prt)’, where p(t) is an indicator 
of whether policy k is in effect at time t. Each element 
a, in the n x k coefficient matrix A measures the 
direct-impact effect of policy intervention p, on the 
time series of incident type y+ 

As in the simple 2 x 2 Frodel, even if ay is equal to 
zero, it is not possible to conclude that incident type i 
was unaffected by policy intervention p} When the 
off-diagonal elements of the B, matrices are not zero, 
there are interactions among the various incident 
types. Thus, policy intervention p, may have an 
indirect effect on incident type i through its effects on 
a related incident type. 

An appropriate strategy to estimate the matrices in 
equation system 3 is straightforward. An identical 
procedure is applied in each of our estimated models. 


Step 1. tion system 3 was estimated for lag 
lengths of eight quarters, four , and two 
quarters (i.e., L = 8, 4, 2). Since each of the equations 
in tion system 3 has identical right-hand-side 

iables, ordinary least squares is an efficient esti- 
mation technique. Lag lengths are selected using the 
likelihood ratio test for the restriction that all coeffi- 
cients in B, for € > m (where m = 4 or 2) are to 
zero. The test statistic has a chi-squared tion 
with d of freedom to the number of 
excluded parameters (i-e., df = n(8 — m)). 


Step 2. As a preliminary step for ascertaining the 
importance of the interrelationships among the vari- 
ous attack modes, we obtained the variance decom- 
positions from the moving average representation of 
the model estimated in step 1. The moving average 
representation of y,(f) expresses the number incidents 
as dependent on the current and past values of all the 
error terms and interventions. Appropriately shock- 
ing the «,(f)}-through-e,(t) series, we can obtain the 
percentage of the variation attributable to each type 
of attack mode innovation. If two series are highly 
interrelated, one (or both) will explain a reasonable 
proportion of the forecast error variance of the other. 
i account for the possibility of short-term-versus- 
ae -term interactions, we consider 4-step-, spines 
24-step-ahead forecasting horizons. When 
error terms of the equations in equation system 3 are 
correlated with each other, there is no simple way to 
obtain a pure shock to any one of the series. In those 
instances where the estimated errors of any two 
series are correlated, we follow the usual practice and 
a second variance decomposition reversing 
the ordering of the variables involved.” 


Step 3. The forecasts from an unrestricted VAR are 
known to suffer from “overparameterization.” In 
order to obtain a more parsimonious model, we used 
the results of the variance decompositions. Many of 
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the series explained the preponderance of their own 
forecast error variance; for such variables, we used a 
simple two-step procedure to pare down the number 
of estimated coefficients. If incident type y, did not 
explain at least 10% of the forecast error variance of 
incident type y, at any of the three forecast horizons, 
we then considered the results of Granger-causality 
tests. Formally, the restriction that incident type y, 
does not Granger-cause incident type y, can be writ- 
ten as 


by = by =.= big = OCF jy, (4) 


where be, is element ij of matrix By. If we could not 
reject the null hypothesis that incident type y, does 
not Granger-cause incident y, at the .10 level of 
significance, we imposed the restriction given in 
equation 4. Thus, the restriction was imposed only in 
those instances in which y, explains less than 10% of 
the forecast error variance of y; and y; does not 
Granger-cause y; at the .10 level of significance. 


Step 4. We next reestimated equation system 3, im- 
posing the zero-restrictions implied by the causality 
tests. Since the right-hand-side variables were no 
longer identical in each regression, each was esti- 
mated using seemingly unrelated regressions (SUR). 


Step 5. The SUR estimates of the A and B, matrices 
can be used to show the effectiveness (or lack thereof) 
of the various interventions. Each element in A 
shows only the impact effect of the intervention. The 
lagged impact and indirect effects are captured by the 
elements in the B, matrices. Because of the complex- 
ity of the interactions, the simplest way to demon- 
strate the short- and long-run policy e effects is through 
the moving average representation.® 


Step 6. Steps 1-5 were conducted for all three of our 
models. Our diagnostic checking included using the 
Ljung-Box Q-statistic to check for serial correlation in 
the residuals. We were also careful to look for signs of 
nonstationarity. In model 3, estimated coefficients 
and diagnostic checks led us to question the assump- 
tion that all of the series were stationary. The non- 
stationarity issue is difficult to address in a system of 
equations with multiple interventions. A variable 
may appear to be nonstationary owing to the effects 
of successive interventions. We visually inspected the 
time paths of each type of terrorist incident, being 
careful to note any evidence of nonstationary behav- 
ior. In addition, the estimated coefficients from the 
VAR and the forecast values from the time paths from 
step 5 were investigated. For reasons that we associ- 
ate with the introduction of metal detectors in air- 
po most of the series exhibit a break immediately 

[lowing the first quarter of 1973. For the post-1973 
period, we formally tested each suspected series for 
the possibility of a unit root using the augmented 
Dickey—Fuller tests. If a series contains a unit root, we 
use its first-difference in the analysis.” 
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Data 


The chronological data include the agents, victims, 
territories or institutions of two or more nations 
(Mickolus 1980; Mickolus, Sandler, and Murdock 
1989). These chronologies are available as coded.data 
sets entitled International Terrorism: Attributes of 
Terrorist Events (ITERATE). ITERATE 2 contains the 
attributes of international terrorist events from 1968 
to 1977 (Mickolus 1982). ITERATE 3 contains these 
attributes from 1978 to 1987 (Mickolus, Sandler, Mur- 
dock, and Fleming 1989).1° The data for 1988 were 
drawn from a chronology update written by Edward 
Mickolus and made available to us. These chronolo- 
gies represent the most comprehensive data set pub- 
licly available. ITERATE draws its data from publicly 
available materials that have appeared in the world 
press. Key sources include the Associated Press, 
United Press International, Reuter tickers, the Wash- 
ington Post, the New York Times, the Washington Times, 
and the Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS). 
The most valuable source for ITERATE is the regional 
FBIS Daily Reports, which draws from hundreds of 
world print and electronic media resources and is the 
best single source of material on foreign coverage of 
terrorist incidents. The FBIS reports include im 
tant print and media sources that appear in English, 
Arabic, and other languages. 

Germane to this study, the chronologies record the 
type of event, date, location, and the victims’ or 
targets’ characteristics (e.g., what nationality and 
whether a diplomat or not). Consistency is main- 
tained since identical criteria for defining acts of 
transnational terrorism and of inci- 
dents are applied to the entire data set, which in- 
cludes. 84 ers of observations from 1 January 
1968 to 31 1988. 

In total, 15 primary time series were extracted from 
the data. These time series consisted of the quarterly 
totals, or count, of events of a given type. The 
following basic series were constructed: (1) assassina- 
tions, (2) barricade-and-hostage-taking events, (3) 
kidnappings, (4) transnational skyjackings, (5) U.S. 
domestic skyjackings, (6) other skyjackings, (7) total 
terrorist incidents, (8) nonhostage crimes against dip- 
lomats and protected persons (“protected-persons 
events”), (9) crimes against U.S. protected persons, 
(10) crimes against British protected persons, (11) 
attacks against U.S. persons and property, (12) at- 
tacks against British persons and property, (13) all 
crimes against protected persons, (14) threats, and 
(15) hoaxes. Other time series were manufactured 
from these basic series. United States domestic sky- 
jackings involved hijackings within the United States 
and hijackings originating in the United States in 
which the hijacker demanded to be flown to Cuba. 
Most of these hijackings were not politically based 
but were included to test for the effectiveness of metal 
detectors and screening devices. Other skyjackings 
involved domestic pee a outside the United 
States and skyjackings for political asylum and non- 
political motives. Again, these were included to de- 
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termine metal detectors’ effectiveness. Transnational 
skyjackings fit ITERATE’s definition of terrorism." The 
total terrorism series included domestic and other 
skyjackings along with all IAA terrorist events. 
The crimes-against-protected-persons series followed 
the United Neue ae definition for protected persons 
(1978, 76-77). Attacks were counted if they occurred 
in a country signing the UN convention on protected 
ns. Moreover, the attack had to involve victims 
a signatory country. Threats concerned claims 
of future acts with no subsequent followup, while 
hoaxes referred to an alleged past act (e.g., a bomb 
planted on a plane) that never took place 
The VAR technique requires that there be no over- 
lap among series. Hence, for the statistical models, 
we had to purge the overlap. In model 1, for example, 
the crimes-against-protected- persons series did not 
include any such events as occurred in the barricade, 
kidnapping, or skyjacking modes. This, then, permit- 
ted us to run skyjackings and other kinds of hostage 
events as separate series to examine interrelation- 
ships among time series. Each of the three statistical 
models presented have an “other events” series. In 
models 1 and 2, “other events” primarily included 
bombings and armed attacks. In model 1, “other 
events” excluded all hostage and P e p on 
incidents. In model 2, “other events” excluded hos- 
tage events, assassinations, and threats. Finally, 
“other events” for model 3 concerned incidents not 
directed at the United States, the United Kingdom, or 
persons. For some models, we combined 
two or more time series of a similar nature to avoid 
too many zero observations and to ensure that the 
values of the observations were sufficiently large to 
justify the assumption of normally distributed distur- 
bances (Harvey and Fernandes 1989). 


THE INTERVENTIONS 


Five passive interventions and one active interven- 
tion are investigated with the VAR models. If a policy 
occurred during the middle of a month (e.g., the 
Libya retaliatory strike on 15 April 1986), the inter- 
vention date corresponds to the start of the nearest 
quarter (i.e., the second quarter). The first interven- 
tion concerns the installation of metal detectors in 
U.S. airports on 5 January 1973 and is denoted by 
METAL. Shortly thereafter, these devices were placed 
in airports worldwide to screen domestic and inter- 
national flights. Screening devices represented a per- 
manent intervention with continual updates thereaf- 
ter. The next three interventions involve resource 
allocations to fortify and secure U.S. embassies and 
missions in October 1976, 1985, and 1986 and are 
indicated by EMBASSY76, EMBASSY85, and EMBASSY86, 

ely. In 1976, spending on embassy security 
more than doubled. Significant additional resources 
were allocated to security in the 1980s as a result of 
the takeover of the U.S. in Tehran on 4 
November 1979. Security measures included the in- 
stallation of metal detectors to screen visitors to 
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embassies. increases in aed were autho- 
rized to start on October 1985 by Public Law 98-533. 
On 12 August 1986, the U.S. Congress passed | 
lation authorizing an additional $2.4 billion over 
years to rebuild and fortify U.S. basses aad mile. 
sions. Embassy fortification was also a permanent 
intervention. 

The fifth intervention concerns two U.S. laws en- 
acted in October 1984. Public Law 98-473, signed by 
President Reagan on 12 October 1984, required Ta 
life imprisonment for individuals taking U.S. hos- 
faves chet wiin or ouiside the United Stalo Stiffer 
penalities were included for destroying aircraft or 
airport facilities within the United States. In addition, 
penalties were raised for acts committed with a bomb 
or other weapon on a U.S. aircraft. Public Law 98-533, 
signed on 19 October 1984, authorized the U.S. 
attorney general to pay rewards for information lead- 
ing to the capture or conviction, inside or outside the 
United States, of terrorists who U.S. inter- 
ests (Celmer 1987; Pearl 1987, 141). We refer to these 
laws as of the Reagan “get-tough” policy and 
denote them as REAGAN LAWS. 

The sixth intervention is the U.S. retaliatory bomb- 
ing of Libya on the morning of 15 A 1986 for its 
alleged involvement in the terrorist bombing of the 
LaBelle Discothéque in West Berlin on 5 April 1986. 
Since 18 of the F-111 fighter-bombers used in the raid 
were deployed from British bases at Lakenheath and 
U Heyford, England, the United Kingdom im- 
plicitly assisted in the raid. The grounds for retalia- 
tory strikes were laid by National Security Decision 
Directive 138, signed by President Reagan on 3 A 
1984 (Celmer 1987, 3). This intervention is to 
as Læra. By including REAGAN Laws and LIBYA, we 
can distin the relative effectiveness, if any, of 
words and deeds. 


EMPIRICAL RESULTS 


In constructing the three statistical models, we em- 
phasized three criteria: (1) the included time series 
must contain sufficient observations in each quarter 
to permit the use of count data; (2) all overlap among 


series within the same model must be p ; and (3) 
the reported models must de information not 
contained in the other models. To accomplish the first 


criterion, we combined time series; thus, hostage 
events not occurring as skyjackings were added to- 
gether. Kidnappings and barricade events were con- 
sequently summed in a series denoted by hostage. The 
three types of skyjackin tee combined each quar- 
ter into a series nam . In addition, all 
non-resource-using pase gat acts wi e., threats and 
hoaxes) were summed into a time series called threats. 
Attacks against U.S. and British interests, not involv- 
ing persons, were denoted as US, UK 

. Finally, each model contained a time series for 
other attacks that did not occur in one of the high- 
lighted modes. The second criterion was satisfied by 


systematically assigning any overlap to a single series. 


Model 1 


Model 1 was designed to focus on hostage-taking 
events, crimes against protected individuals, and 
other types of events. Any hostage incident directed 
against protected persons was included in the hos- 
tage series but purged from the protected-persons 
series to avoid double counting. Since both sky- 
jackings and hostage events were included in model 
1, we tested the impact of the following interven- 
tions: METAL, EMBASSY76, EMBASSY85, EMBASSY86, and 
LIBYA. 

A lag length of two quarters best characterized the 
four series. The chi-squared statistic for the restriction 
that all coefficients on lags greater than four (greater 
than two) were equal to zero had a significance level 
of .675 (.667). 

Table 1 reports the variance decompositions for 
model 1 for three different forecasting horizons (4, 8, 
and 24 quarters). The left-hand side of the table uses 
the ordering consisting of skyjackings —> hostage —> 
protected persons — other, and the right-hand, the 
reverse ordering. Although each series explains the 

derance of its own forecast error variance for 
either ordering, there are important linkages between 
the skyjackings and protected-persons series. With 
the ordering skyjackings-prior-to-protected-persons 
innovations in skyjackings explain about 17% of the 
forecast error variance in the protected- ns se- 
ries, while innovations in the latter explain about 6% 
of the forecast error variance in skyjackings. With the 
reverse ordering, innovations in skyjackings explain 
about 4% of the forecast error variance of protected 
persons, while innovations in the latter explain about 
15% of the forecast error variance in skyjackings. The 
ordering is important, since the correlation coefficient 
between the errors is .314; clearly, the two series 
exhibit important comovements. 

Although F-tests do not imply Granger-causality 
between skyjackings and protected-persons series, 
the variance decompositions imply that the two series 
do tend to move together. The straightforward impli- 
cation is that policy interventions g one of the 
series have had effects on the other. Besides these 
two series, we did not find any strong interrelation- 
ships aie series in model 1. Imposing the zero 
restriction of the causality tests, we reestimated the 
equations using SUR. Specifically, we allowed each 
series to d on a constant, three seasonal dummy 
variables, its own la values, and the four interven- 
tions. In addition, rotected-persons series was 
allowed to depend on lagged e ola of skyjackings, 
and the skyjackings series was allowed to depend on 
lagged values of the protected-persons series. 

In Table 2, we list the coefficients of the four 
interventions resulting from the SUR model. On 
impact, metal detectors decreased skyjackings by 12.2 
events per quarter, a result that agrees with other 
studies (e.g., Cauley and Im 1988). As predicted from 
a choice-theoretic Pennes raising the costs of a 
skyjacking by introducing metal detectors reduced 
skyjackings but increased other types of hostage 
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TABLE | 


Variance Decomposition for Model 1: Percentage of Forecast Error Variance at 4-, 8-, and 24-Quarter 
Forecast Horizons 





ATTACK 
MODES 
AND 

FORECAST SKY- PROTECTED 

HORIZONS JACKINGS HOSTAGE PERSONS 


ORDERING FOR TIME SERIES REVERSE ORDERING FOR TIME SERIES 
PROTECTED SKY- 


OTHER OTHER PERSONS HOSTAGE JACKINGS 


1.47 


1.60 
1.61 
(.496) 


3.53 
3.81 
3.61 

(.438) 


86.3 
85.7 
85.7 

(-005) 


Note: The numbers in parentheses are the mgnificance levels for the 
to rero. Quarters are denoted 


events. On impact, we estimated that installation of 
metal detectors led to a significant increase in other 
kinds of hostage incidents by 3.68 incidents per 


A salient feature of our VAR approach is the 
finding that metal detectors affected protected per- 
sons even though the immediate impact effect of 
metal detectors on protected persons has a t-statistic 
of .015. Since the installation of metal detectors 
reduced skyjackings and since skyjackings affected 

persons, metal detectors indirectly affected 
the latter. The direct-impact effects alone do not 
suffice to indicate the effectiveness of the interven- 
tions; in a dynamic system, the immediate-impact 
and long-run effects of the policy actions can be quite 
different. The lower portion of Table 2 presents the 
long-run effects of the interventions. An interesting 
result is that the long-run effect of metal detectors is 
estimated to reduce protected ns attacks by 4.53 
incidents per quarter, even trou gh the immediate 
impact is .032 incidents. This hae long-run 
effect derives from the interrelationship among the 
series and from the eventual application of metal 
detectors to secure protected persons at embassies 
and military bases. 

Three of the four series and the effects from the 
interventions for model 1 are displayed in Figures 
1-3, with incidents per quarter on the vertical axis. 
The time paths labeled “predicted” are historical 


that all lagged coefficients of the variable m question can be set equal 





joint hypothesis 
“qu.” The underlying date are from ITERATE 2 and 3, and are quarterly observations from 1966:1 to 1968:4 


effects of the interventions, obtained from the mov- 
ing average representation of the model. The pe 
dicted series are not one-step-ahead forecasts. Rather, 
they are the projections of the y,(t) series conditioned 
on the interventions alone; the one-step-ahead fore- 
casts track the actual values quite closely. In Figure 1, 
the skyjacking series displays a sharp with the 
introduction of metal detectors in 1973; the drop is 
immediate in that the immediate-impact and long- 
run effects are quite close (—12.2 and —13.7 incidents 
per quarter, respectively). The indirect effects of 
metal detectors on the protected persons series can be 
seen in Figure 2 where it appears that the effects of 
metal detectors on protected persons converge to its 
final level in approximately four . At the 
same time, other kinds of hostage events steadily 
increased until 1974 and then remained at this ele- 
vated level, as shown in Figure 3. These time ue 
are consistent with the hypothesis that metal 
tors made it more costly for terrorist groups to exe- 
cute a skyjacking successfully. In consequence, ter- 
rorist groups substituted away from skyjackings and 
complementary events involving protected persons 
and into other kinds of hostage incidents. 
The other major finding in Table 2 is that the 
retaliatory bombing led to increased bombings 
78 related incidents. U. the other interventions, 
raid was modeled as a tem impact. 
This raid significantly increased other incidents by 
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Coefficients and Significance Levels of the Impacts Effects of Model 1 


ANTITERRORISM 
POLICIES 


Temporary Effects 


Empassy76 


Empassyv85 
Leya 


tS Impact Effects 
METAL —13.7* 
Eupassy76 2.32 
Empassyv65 —2.19 - 
Leya? NA 


Note: Standard errors are given in parentheses. The coefficients are unstandardized regresaion coefficients. 


‘ps .10. 


“p < 05. ` 
shes a significant long-run mpact effect or that the impact effect was significant through ita effects on an important explanatory variable in the VAR 


PAIL effects of Lisya are temporary effects. NA Denotes not applicable. 


A peakoka during the second quarter of 1986. The- 
e nature of the system implies some 


PRENA of this induced increase in bombings and 
other events. Clearly, the increase in terrorist attacks 
was an unintended consequence of the raid. 

There appear to be only weak effects resulting from 
the other interventions. Neither of the embassy secu- 
rity measures in 1976 or 1985 had a si t influ- 
ence at conventional levels. Since rmMBassy85 and 


FIGURE 1 





EMBASSY86 occurred so closely in time, each was 
included in the estimations separately. Table 2 re- 
ports results using EMBassy85; similar results hold 
using EMBASSY86. 


Model 2 


Model 2 included five series: skyjackings, assassina- 
tions, hostage, threats, and “other.” This model was 


Actual and Predicted Skyjockings (Model 1: 1970:1-88:4) 
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Actual and Predicted Protected-Persons Attacks (Model 1: 1970:1-—88:4) 
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designed to consider a richer set of 
model 1. Most important, we distinguished between 
non-resource-using threats and  resource-using 
events. Although costly for governments to police, 
threats are relatively inexpensive incidents for terror- 
ists to instigate. In addition, the assassination series 
was included to ascertain whether the hardening of 


ee 
individuals left more-secure grounds. This run tested 


FIGURE 3 
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the effects of the same interventions as those of 
model 1. As before, we estimated the model with four 
interventions viewing and EMBASSY86 as 
alternative interventions. 

In contrast to model 1, the chi-squared statistic 
indicated that a lag of four quarters was appro- 

iate. The chi statistic that all coeffidents on 

ee ee ter than two) were equal to 
Zzero a i of .999 (.028). 


Actual and Predicted Hostage Events (Model 1: 1970:1-88:4) 
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Variance Decomposition for Model 2: Percentage of Forecast Error Variance at 4-, 8-, and 24-Quarter 


Forecast Horizons 





ATTACK 
MODES 
AND SKY- 
FORECAST JACK- 
HORIZONS INGS 


ORDERING FOR TIME SERIES 


REVERSE ORDERING FOR TIME SERIES 





SKY- 


ASSASSI- ASSASSI- 
HOSTAGE NATIONS THREATS OTHER OTHER THREATS NATIONS HOSTAGE 





1.38 4.67 
5.38 
5.54 
(-147) 


377 
620 


827 

(682) 
78.5 
61.0 


69.8 
(006) 


10.1 
11.4 
11.3 

(.030) 


10.6 
10.6 
10.7 

(804) 





1.71 15.9 


16.0 
16.3 
(.915) 


6.11 


Pe ee that all lagged ee ee eee 
by “qu.” The underlying date are ITERATE 2 end 3 and are quarterly observations from 19681 to 1988:4. 


The variance pone! sets for model 2 are re- 
ported in Table 3. The left-hand half shows the 
decomposition using the ordering skyjackings —> 
hostage — assassinations -> threat — other, and the 
right-hand half the reversed ordering. Although each 
incident type explains a large portion of its own 
forecast error variance, there is a complex set of 
interactions between series..The threats series is 
associated with all of the other series: depending on 
the ordering, the other four series explain as much as 
65% of the forecast error variance of threat. The 
ordering is particularly important for the skyjackings 
and threat series; the correlation coefficient een 
the residuals of the two series in the first ordering is 
.382, implying that these two series move strongly 
together. 

The information obtained from the variance de- 
compositions was used to impose the zero restric- 
tions and to test the impacts of the interventions. 
Specifically, each equation contained a constant, the 
three seasonal dummies, four interventions, and its 
own lags 1-4. The skyjackings tion also con- 
tained four lags of threats, and the threats series 
contained four lags of all of the other series. Using 





Granger-causality test results, the skyjackings and 
other series were allowed to affect the hostage and 
assassination series. Also, we allowed the other se- 
ries to be affected by assassinations. The richness of 
the interactions is such that an intervention affecting 
assassinations may ultimately affect all of the other 
incident types. 

As shown in Table 4, the results of model 2 yield 
several new insights. Much of the increased terrorism 
generated by the Libyan raid augmented non-re- 
source-using threats: nearly half of the terrorist reac- 
tion took the form of words, not deeds. This is not to 
say that threats are not disruptive, since citizens and 
governments may feel obliged to commit real re- 
sources in response to a threat or hoax. Tourists may 
alter travel plans, involving sizable revenue losses for 
a nation’s tourist industry, and firms may alter plans 
for direct foreign investment. Terrorists lashed back 
at the raid with relatively low-cost incidents (threats 
and bombings) in the hopes of imposing sizable costs 
on others. The estimated impact and long-run effects 
of metal detectors on skyjackings is nearly that of 
model 1. However, we now find a larger substitution 
into other hostage events and assassinations. Metal 
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Coefficients and Signficance Levels of the Impact Effects of Model 2 


ANTITERRORISM 


POLICIES SKYJACKINGS 


HOSTAGE 





ASSASSINATIONS 





Temporary Effects 
METAL 


Eupassy78 





11.6" 
(3.10) 





Note. Standard errors are ın parentheses. The coefficents are unstandardired regression coefficients. 


‘p = .10. 


x 05. 
Stes 6 li Sibi va ila ar Ga ap Oras ana sca a ob ear ed cael a a NA 


AII effects of Linya are temporary effects. 





detectors did not have a negative impact on the 
hostage series, since this series included mostly kid- 
nappings and very few barricade missions. The long- 
run effect on threats was estimated to decline by over 
nine incidents per quarter. Since many threats in- 
volved planes and embassies, which were made more 
secure by metal detectors, these threats may have 
declined as they became less credible: terrorists may 
have substituted deeds for words owing to metal 
detectors. 

Model 2 is noteworthy, since the two embassy 
fortifications have signi t impact effects. Empas- 
sy76 has the impact of increasing threats by over eight 
incidents per . There is only weak evidence 
that EMBasSsy76 affected the other series: at the .10 
level for a one-tailed test, EMBASSyY76 increased sky- 
jackings and assassinations, while it decreased other 
events. The impact and long-run effect of EMBASSY76 
on assassinations are i interesting, since 
they suggest that protected individuals were more 
prone to assassinations when leaving secured 
grounds. Since threats few inputs, these 
events can increase without necessitating substitu- 
tion out of other events. EMpassy85 is estimated to 
have increased hostage events at the expense of 
threats. After the late 19703, hostage events consisted 
almost entirely of kidnappings; hence, it is not surpris- 
ing that EMBASSY85 led to substitution into hostage 
events. On impact, hostage events rose by 3.54 
incidents per - In the long run, hostage events 
gradually increased to 5.4 additional incidents per 


quarter. ; 

The icted functions depicted in Figures 4-5 
show the dynamic impacts of all of the interven- 
tions. For brevity, we reproduce the predicted func- 


tions for assassinations and threats only. In Figure 4, 
metal detectors in 1973 caused a rise in assassinations 
that was large and then permanently reinforced by 
EMBASSY76. In Figure 5, metal detectors induced a 
long-run decline in threats, while Evsassy76 led to a 
short-run and long-run increase in threats. The Lib- 
yan raid in 1986 created a sharp rise in threats that 
declined over the next two years. Metal detectors, 
EMBASSY76, and the Libyan raid had some very costly 
unintended consequences. 


Model 3 


Model 3 was designed to focus on the United States. 
Three series were included: attacks against 
persons, attacks against U.S. and British interests not 
involving tected persons (US, UK attacks), and 
other ah The protected-persons series is more 
inclusive than that of model 1, since hostage missions 
were not purged. American and British attacks were 
combined because these countries cooperated in the 
Libyan raid. Moreover, both nations have maintained 
similar stances toward terrorism. On 17 July 1986, the 
U.S. Senate ratified, by a vote of 87 to 10, an extra- 
dition treaty with Britain, making it easier for British 
authorities to obtain custody of Irish Republican 
Army members seeking political asylum in the 
United States (Mickolus, Sandler, and Murdock 1989, 
vol. 2, 430). Such treaties are unusual. Five policy 
impacts were tested in model 3: METAL, EMBASSY76, 
EMBASSY86, REAGAN LAWS, and LIBYA. 

Unlike the other models, one of the series in model 
3 was found to be nonstationary. Using undiffer- 
enced data, the predicted function for the other series 
appeared nearly linear, and the sum of the coeffi- 
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FIGUGE 1 
Actual and Predicted Assassinations (Model 2: 1970:1—88:4) 
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cients on “own” lags was nearly unity. With an differences of the other event series. A lag length of 
augmented Dickey—Fuller test, we were ou able to two quarters was selected, because the chi-squared 
reject a null of nonstationarity. We reestimated the statistics for lag lengths of four and two quarters were 
equations using the first-difference of the other series significant at the .215 and .815 levels, respectively. 
(called other, differenced). Based on the mean-square Decompositions are reported for the ordering consist- 


error, we selected the cation in which the ing of protected persons—>US, UK attacks—>other and for 
interventions affected the level, not the slope, of the its reverse ordering. In Table 5, attacks against the 
other events series. United States and the British explain about 77% of 


The discussion refers to the estimation using first- their own forecast error variance. It is particularly 


FIGURE > 
Actual and Predicted Threats (Model 2: 1970:1—88:4) 
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Variance Decomposition for Model 3: Percentage of Forecast Error Variance 4-, 8-, and 24-Quarter 


Forecast Horizons 








ATTACK 
MODES AND 


ORDERING FOR TIME SERIES 





FORECAST 
HORIZONS 


PROTECTED US, UK 
PERSONS 


681 
.687 
667 

(583) 


2.69 
2.69 
(.130) 


89.7 
89.7 
89.7 


(248) 


(268) 


REVERSE ORDERING FOR TIME SERIES 


OTHER US, UK 
ATTACKS (DIFFERENCED) (DIFFERENCED) ATTACKS 


PROTECTED 
PERSONS 


95.7 
95.7 


96.7 
(.266) (248) 


Note: The numbers m parentheses are the sgnificance levels for the jomt hypothesis that all lagged coefficients of the variable m question can be set equal 


to xero. Quarters are denoted by “qu.” The underlying data 


noteworthy that regardless of the ordering, protect- 
ed-persons attacks explain a sizable proportion of the 
forecast error variance of US, UK attacks. Since the 
protected- ns series included numerous attacks 
against U.S. and British protected persons, the inter- 
relationship between the two series is not unex- 
pected. Moreover, the protected-persons series 
Granger-causes US, UK attacks at the .004 level; the 
correlation coefficient between the residuals in the 
P Sea persons and US, UK attacks equations is 


Taing the decompositions to impose the zero- 
restrictions, we reestimated each equation with SUR. 
Each equation in the reestimation contained a con- 
stant, three seasonal dummy variables, the five inter- 
ventions, and two “own-lags.” The other (differ- 
enced) series used the first: rences of its own lags 
and the first-differences of the five interventions. 
Granger-causality tests indicated that the US, UK 
attacks equation contained two lags of the protected- 
person series. 

The impacts of the five policies are reported in 
Table 6. In model 3, metal detectors did not appear to 
affect the total number of incidents directed at the 
United States and the United Kingdom. Given the 
previous significant effects of metal detectors, it is 
apparent that there were substitutions between the 

of incidents directed at the two nations. Metal 
etectors did have a significant negative impact on 
the first-difference of other events not involving ei- 
ther persons or U.S. and British interests. 
The most important result from this model concerns 
the impact of EMBAsSy76. By disaggregating attacks 
into those specifically directed toward the United 





are from ITERATE 2 and 3 and are quarterly observations from 1966:1 to 19634 


TABLE 4 


Coefficients and Significance Levels of the Impact 
Effects of Model 3 


ANTI- OTHER 
TERRORISM PROTECTED US, UK (DIFFER- 
POLICIES PERSONS ATTACKS ENCEDY 
Temporary Effects 
METAL 3.83 
(4.49) 
~12.8"* 
(3.90) 
—.095 
(4.63) 
-5.13 
(6.67) 
62.0" 
(12.20) 


—99.8** 
(23.01) 
—63.4** 
(20.77) 
—15.8 
(20.97) 
-225 
(21.49) 
29.8* 
(15.40) 


Emneassy76 


REAGAN LAWS 


Emsassy88 


LIBYA 


10 -73° 


—15.7° 
—.20 
-3.8 -11 

NA NA 


Note: Standard errors are grven in parentheses. The coeffiaents are 
regresmon coefficients. 


—32° 
-7 





*p x .10. 
“ss ©. 
“All tmpact effects are permanent effects. The impacts shown are 
ee ee nt 
*Denotes a agnificant long-run impect effect or that the impact effect was 
through its effects on an important explanatory vanable m the 
VAR 
CAL effects of Lisva are temporary effects. 
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Actual and Predicted Protected Persons Attacks (Model 3: 1970:1—88:4) 
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States and Britain, we find that EMBassy76 played an 
important role. Inasmuch as EMBASSY76 involved for- 
tifying U.S. embassies, this pra Og displays 
the impact of EvBassy76 better the first two 
runs. Previous studies (e.g., Cauley and Im 1988) 
never disaggregated attacks and had disa 

findings. On impact, EMBASsSY76 redu us, UK 
attacks by nearly 13 incidents per quarter; in the long 
run, EMBASSY76 reduced these attacks by nearly 16 
incidents . This model, however, could 
not show the substitution into other kinds of attacks 
like assassinations. 

The Libyan raid increased attacks on both U.S. and 
British interests and on other nations, but two-thirds 
of the increase was directed at the two nations 
participating directly or indirectly in the raid. Neither 
EMBASSY86 nor REAGAN Laws had any significant 
impact. Apparently U.S. domestic laws geared to 
deter transnati terrorism did not work as in- 
tended. In Figure 6, the predicted function for pro- 
tected ap to decline grad from 1973 
to the late 1970s. Both metal detectors EMBASSY76 
added to this decline, while the Libyan raid reversed 
the trend. 


CONCLUSION 


If governments are to succeed in the efficient alloca- 
tion of resources among competing means to thwart 
transnational terrorism, then governments must be 
able to calculate the impact of alternative passive and 
active responses. We put forth a methodology for 
evaluating antiterrorism policies. Our procedure 


combines VAR modeling with intervention analysis 
and identifies each policy's quarterly impact, while 
accounting for the significant interrelationships 
among the time series for each model. These interre- 
lationships were ignored by previous studies that 
examined the impact of one or more policies on a 
single time series at a time (Brophy-Baermann and 
Conybeare n.d.; Cauley and Im 1988; Landes 1978). 
In consequence, the earlier methodologies worked 
best in instances where little or no interaction char- 
acterized the series. The VAR-intervention enn 
dure is best for forecasting future terrorist trends and 
campaigns. In particular, the technique can identify 
terrorist tactics that are either substitutes or comple- 
ments for one another. 

The following conclusions are drawn from our 
study: 


1. The Libyan raid caused a number of different 
terrorist tactics to increase. A small portion of this 
increase spilled over to nations not involved in the 
retaliatory strike. Over half of the temporary in- 
crease in terrorism took the form of non-resource- 
using incidents. 

2. Fortification of U.S. embassies and missions in 
1976 reduced attacks against U.S. interests but 
resulted in a substitution into assassinations. 

3. Metal detectors decreased skyjackings and threats 
but increased assassinations and other kinds of 
hostage incidents not protected by the detectors. 

4. If governments are to evaluate a policy correctly, 

tutions and complementarities must be ac- 
counted for, along with indirect effects resulting 
from interactions between series. For example, the 


Ts 
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benefits from metal detectors cannot be ade- 
tely measured by the value placed on a re- 
uced number of skyjackings, since other events 
(e.g., crimes against protected persons) were af- 
fected indirectly. 
5. The identification of substitutes and complements 
is sensitive to VAR interactions. 
6. In this study, all series showed some interrelation- 
ship. The finer the disaggregation, the greater the 
interaction. 


A number of policy insights can be drawn. First, 
the unintended consequences of an antiterrorism 
policy may be far more costly than intended conse- 
quences, and must be anticipated. In the case of 
metal detectors, kidnappings increased; in the case of 
embassy fortification, assassinations became more 
frequent. Protected may have faced more 
life-threatening attacks owing to security measures. 
By cutting down on threats, metal detectors may 
have induced terrorists to substitute deeds for words. 
Second, piecemeal policy, in which a single attack 
mode is consid when designing antiterrorism 
action, is inadequate. This follows because the vari- 
ous attack modes are interrelated through substitut- 
ability and complementarity. Third, the retaliatory 
ee 
near term, but did not have a significant long-run 
impact, or bad. Fourth, U.S. domestic laws, 
instituted in 1984 to thwart terrorism, did not curb 
terrorist attacks against U.S. interests. 

The methodology used here can be fruitfully em- 
ployed elsewhere. In particular, it can assess the 
impact of significant terrorist events (e.g., the down- 
ing of Pan Am Flight 103 in December 1988) on 
tourism. 


Notes 


The research for this study was funded by the National 
Sdence Foundation Grant SES-8907646. We wish to acknowl 
edge the research assistance and helpful guidance of Jean 


surrogate (Mickolus 1989). 

2. Other econometric studies have investigated terrorist 
success in hostage-taking missions (Sandler and Scott 1987), 
the underlying factors behind the length of hostage - 
Hona (Ato, Sandler andi TORES E 187, rel A th 
terrorist events (Im, Cauley, and Sandler 1987). Empirical 
studies have also investigated whether terrorist incidents 
encourage or discourage further acts through a demonstration 
effect that gives rise to imitation diffusion (Hamilton and 
Hamilton 1983; Midlarsky, Crenshaw, and Yoshida 1980). Poe 

techniques 


of policies. A more complete list 


problems 
and Shahin 1989 and Sandler, Tschirhart, and Cauley 1983. 
The reader should consult these articles for an explicit theo- 
retical model. 
5. Many of the ideas presented in this section are discussed 
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in Granger and Newbold 1986, . 7-8. Doan 1988, chap. 8 
is particularly useful for the implementation of a VAR analy- 
sis. 

6. Formally, for each inddent type j in equation system 3, 
we obtained the vector moving average (VMA) representa- 
tion: 


3 
yi) =c D daD) E Y Opsdt- 1) 


t=} mirel 


K - 


+ > D ypplt- 1) + eft), 


telr=0 


where D,(#) is the value of each seasonal dummy in period 4, 
ee te ee ee ee 


We CAPO E T ee oe 
percentages attributable to innovations in the incident 
types, as well as the “own” innovation. Since the residuals in 
equation system 3 can be correlated across , we used 
the orthogonalized innovations obtained from a Choleskt 
decom: Doan (1988) contains an excellent discussion 
of tion. 

7. In terms of equations 1 and 2, if s (f) and e (f) are 
correlated, there are two possible ways to obtain “pure” 
shocks to each incident type. First, « (f) can be viewed a pure 
shock to incident type 1. This shock affects incident type 1 

the correlation between (f) and 
elf) is deemed a “pure” shock to 


the correlation between «,(f) and 
e(t). The remainder of «,(f) is deemed a “pure” shock to 
incident type 1. The first ordering of this Choleski decompo- 
a a aa a 
E - 

“When the innovations in the various series are contempo- 


tistically 
coefficient is usually taken to be about 


8. Denote the deseasonalized value of y,(f) by 9,0). For- 
mally, we set all of the innovations equal to zero plot time 
path: 


Amc E È pdt — 1). 


1m1 r=0 


9. Specifically, we estimated the equation 


4 
Aydt) = ro + pydt - 1) + > rAydt - f), 


pul 


for each series y,. A null nonstationarity can be rejected if the 
estimated value of r) is not significantly different from zero 
and pis si less than zero, but greater than minus 
two. Tables compiled by Fuller (1976) contain the relevant test 
statistics. If a variable needs to be differenced, tt is not clear 
whether the effects of the intervention on that variable also 
need to be differenced. For example, ignoring the constant 
and seasonals, two of the possible presentations of y, are 


Aydt) = È apl) + È È baAydt - 0) 
k t; 

Aydt) = D aspal) + D È degAydt - 0). 
k e} 


In the first equation, the interventions are assumed to have a 
permanent effect on the slope of incident type y, In the 
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second specification, the interventions are assumed to have a 
permanent effect an the level. the first specification 
is straightforward; each value of y,{?) is replaced by its first 
difference in equation system 3. To impose the second spec- 
spite Gane Bethy peti te estimated. We estimated the 


oe ae e e 
Baton yi Hed the 
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Consortium for Political and Social Research, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor. ITERATE 3 is available from Vinyard 
Software, 2243 Beacon Lane, Falls Church, VA 22043-1709. 
The working definition of transnational terrorism emp by 
ITERATE is the use—or threat of use—of anxlety-inducing, 
extranormal violence for political purposes by any individual 
or group, whether acting for or in to established 
tal authority, when such action is intended to 
influence the attitudes and behavior of a target wider 
than the immediate victims and when, through the nature of 
its institutional or human victims, or through the mechanics 
of its resolution, its ramifications national bound- 
aries (Mickolus, Sandler, and Murdock 1989, xi). 
11. See n. 10. 
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CONCEPTUAL “STRETCHING” REVISITED: 
ADAPTING CATEGORIES IN COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


DAVID COLLIER University of California, Berkeley 


JAMES E. MAHON, JR. Williams College 


hen scholars extend their models and 


to encompass additional cases, they 


commonly need to adapt their analytic categories to fit the new contexts. Giovanni 


Sartori’s work on 


conceptual “traveling” and conceptual “stretching” provides helpful 


guidance in addressing this fundamental task of comparative analysis. Yet Sartori’s framework draws 


upon what may be called classical 


ion, which views the relation among categories in terms 


of a taxonomic hierarchy, with each category having clear boundaries and defining properties shared 
by all members. We examine the challenge to this framework presented by two types of nonclassical 
categories: family resemblances and radial categories. With such categories, the overly strict 
application of a classical framework can lead to abandoning to category prematurely or to modifying 
it inappropriately. We discuss solutions to these problems, using examples of how scholars have 
adapted their categories in comparative research on democracy and authoritarianism. 


categories’ are routinely viewed as a foundation 

of any research community. Yet ambiguity, con- 
fusion, and disputes about categories are common in 
the social sclences. A major source of this difficulty is 
the perpetual quest for generalization. As scho 
seek to apply their models and hypotheses to more 
cases in the effort to achieve broader knowledge, they 
must often adapt their categories to fit new contexts. 
One of the most incisive treatments of this problem of 
adapting categories is Giovanni Sartori’s (1970, 1984) 
work on conceptual traveling (the application of con- 
cepts to new cases) and conceptual stretching (the 
distortion that occurs when a concept does not fit the 
new cases). 

This is an old debate, and it might appear that this 
problem of categorization has been superseded by 
new analytic and statistical approaches. However, 
this is not the case. Scholars accustomed to the 
language of “variables” will that issues 
raised here are closely related to problems of estab- 
lishing the validity of observation and measurement 
across cases. For example, analysts who have care- 
fully derived and tested a set of hypotheses about 
political participation in one set of cases will com- 
monly wish to probe the generality of their findings 
by examining the same hypotheses in additional 
cases. To do so, they must first establish that political 
participation has a sufficiently similar meaning in the 
new cases. An excessive concern with the difficulties 
of establishing equivalence among contexts of analy- 
sis could, of course, lead to the donment of the 
comparative enterprise altogether. The merit of Sar- 
tori’s approach is that it encourages the scholar to be 
attentive to context, but without abandoning broad 
comparison. 

In recent years, new interest in the problem of 
applying categories across diverse contexts has been 
generated by the rise of a school of comparative- 


Ç er: concepts and a shared understanding of 


historical is,? as well as by the comparative 
politics literature on authoritarianism and corporat- 
ism in the 1970s and on democratization in the 1980s 
and 1990s.° It is evident from these bodies of schol- 
arship that broad comparison requires a use of cate- 
gories that is sensitive to context. Further, the histor- 
ical di in many of these studies offers a useful 

er that the problem of conceptual stretching 
can arise not only from movement across cases but 
also from over time within cases. Hence, the 
challenge of achieving the virtue of conceptual trav- 
eling without committing the vice of conceptual 

remains very much with us today. 

We shall examine how categories change—or 
should change—as they are applied to new cases. 
Sartori’s original framework is on the assump- 
tions of what is sometimes called classical categori- 
zation, in which the relation among categories is 
understood in terms of a taxonomic hierarchy of 
successively more general categories (1970, 1038). 
Each category possesses clear boundaries and defin- 
ing properties that are shared by all members and 
that serve to locate it in the hierarchy. Yet twentieth- 
century linguistic philosophy and contemporary cog- 
nitive science have ted a fundamental chal- 
lenge to this understanding of categories by claiming 
that many of categories do not possess these 
attributes 1987). This challenge might seem to 
undermine Sartori’s approach. However, we show 
that these alternative types of categories can be 
treated in a way that is distinct from, yet complemen- 
tary to, Sartori s R 

To provide a line against which alternative 
perspectives on categories can be evaluated, we first 
review Sartori’s procedure for modifying categories. 
We then explore the distinctive problems that arise in 
dealing with types of categories that do not fit the 
classical pattern, which is the basis of Sartori’s ap- 
proach. First, we examine the issues that arise with 
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“family resemblance” categories. This discussion 
suggests that Sartori’s procedure can be applied too 
strictly, causing analysts to abandon a category pre- 
maturely when it initially does not appear to fit 
additional cases. We then consider what cognitive 
scientists call the “radial” category,‘ providing a 
rationale for why different of categories (e.g., 
democracy, as opposed to authoritarianism) are mod- 
ified in distinct ways as they are adapted to fit new 
cases. We conclude by suggesting new guidelines for 
adapting categories in the process of comparative 
ysis. 


AVOIDING CONCEPTUAL 
STRETCHING: SARTORTS 
FRAMEWORK 


A central element in the classical view of categories, 
which provides the underpinning for Sartori’s 

work, is the understanding of extension and intension 
(Sartori 1970, 1041; idem. 1984, 24). The extension of 
a category is the set of entities in the world to which 
it refers. The intension is the set of meanings or 
attributes that define the category and determine 
membership. 

Two complementary patterns in the relation be- 
tween extension and intension are of concern here, 
namely, the occurrence of (1) more specific categories 
with more limited extension and greater intension 
and (2) more general categories with greater exten- 
sion and more limited intension. Some philosophers 
have held that these patterns reflect a “law of inverse 
variation” (Angeles 1981, 141). In a taxonomic hier- 
archy, these more specific and more general catego- 
ries occupy subordinate and superordinate positions, 
with the extension of the subordinate categories 
contained inside the superordinate ones. The hierar- 
chy represented by these sets of terms can be called, 
adapting Sartori’s.label, a “ladder of generality.”* 

An example will serve to illustrate these patterns. 
In Max Weber's famous logy, patrimonial au- 
thority is a type of traditi authority, which is one 
of his three overall types of authority or legitimate 
domination, which, in turn, is one type within the 
broader category of domination (1978, 212-15, 226, 
231). Within each successive pair of categories, the 
first is subordinate, the second, superordinate. In 
relation to each subordinate category, the corre- 
sponding superordinate category contains a less spe- 
cific meaning and covers more cases; thus, it 
greater extension and less intension. 

This classical understanding of categories helps 
address the problem of conceptual s . When 
scholars take a category developed for one set of 
cases and extend it to additional cases, the new cases 
may be sufficiently different that the category is no 
longer Era in its original form. If this probiem 
arises, they may adapt the category by cli g the 
ladder of generality, thereby obeying the law of 
inverse variation. As they increase the extension, 
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FIGURE 1 





they reduce the intension to the degree necessary to 
fit the new contexts. For example, scholars engaged 
in a comparative study of patrimonial authority: t 
add cases to their analysis that only marginally fit thi 
category. To avoid conceptual stretching, they might 
move up the ladder of generality and refer to the 
larger set of cases as instances of traditional author- 
ity. This interplay between extension and intension 
on the ladder of generality is illustrated in Figure 1. 
With the categories obeying the law of inverse varia- 
tion, the ladder of generality appears as a line of 
negative slope.® 

In short, this framework helps researchers 
with greater care when addressing one of the basic 
tasks of comparative research: the effort to achieve 
broader knowledge through analyzing a wider range 
of cases. The value of this framework merits empha- 
sis particularly in light of skepticism, on the part of 
scholars committed to an “interpretive” perspective, 
about the possibility of achieving a viable compara- 
tive social sclence (Geertz 1973, 1983; MacIntyre 1971; 
Rabinow and Sullivan 1987; Taylor 1971; Winch 1959). 
Sartori’s framework addresses some of the important 
concerns raised by this pers ive, namely, that 
broad comparison is difficult, that political and social 
reality is heterogeneous, that appl g a category in a 
given context requires detail owledge ot that 
context, and that it is to misapply categories. 
The ladder of eal fies a c ure to 
address these issues. This ure has deservedl 
served as a benchmark for analysts who wrestle wi 
the problem of extending categories to new cases. 


FAMILY RESEMBLANCE CATEGORIES 


The application of the ladder of generality assumes 
the clear boundaries and defining attributes of classi- 
cal categories. An exploration of family resemblance 
categories shows that at times, this assumption 
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An Iterated Generalization: The Case of Family Resemblance 


True 
Distribution of 
Attributes * 


2 


* All cases have five of the six attributes, and eech of the six cases is missing a differant attribute. 


should be relaxed. Ludwig Wittgenstein’s idea of 
ow resemblance entails a principle of category 
m hip different from that of classical catego- 
ries, in that there may be no single attribute that 
aaor merai all chore, The labe! for this type of 
category derives from the fact that we can recognize 
the members of a human genetic family by observing 
attributes that they share to varying degrees, as 
contrasted to nonfamily members who may share few 
of them. The commonalities are quite evident, even 
though there may be no trait that all family members, 
as family members, have in common enstein 
1968, nos. 65-75; see also Canfield 1986 and Hallett 
1977, 140-41, 147-48).” 

A similar pattern often appears in the social sci- 
ences. A category, defined in a particular way, may 
fit a number of cases reasonably well, but.on close 
examination it can become clear that for most cases 
the fit is not Nonetheless, the category cap- 
tures a set of commonalities considered by the re- 
searcher to be analytically important. This pattern is 
found, for example, in the literature on ratism, 
which generally presents a series of defining at- 
tributes, usually without the expectation that the full 
set of attributes would be found in every instance 
(Malloy 1977; Schmitter 1974). Thus, over many dec- 
ades during the twentieth century, it was reasonable 
to characterize labor relations in Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, and Mexico as corporative, despite variation in 
the features of corporative structuring, subsidy, and 
control of groups found in the four cases (Collier and 
Collier 1991). 

What would ha if we applied Sartori’s method 
to a family resemblance category? Let us consider a 
hypothetical exercise in comparative analysis. Su 
pose that (1) the analyst begins with a case study 
yielding a new category of theoretical interest initially 
appearing to have five defining attributes, (2) the 
initial case is one of six cases that share a family 
resemblance, (3) this family resemblance turns out to 
entail six shared attributes, and (4) each case pos- 





sesses a different combination of only five of these. 
No attribute is shared by all cases. . 

Using this example (see Figure 2), we will examine 
the consequences if the analyst were to rigidly apply 
the ladder of erality. If the original case-study 
research were done on Case A, the intension of the 
initial category would encompass Attributes 1-5. 
Upon adding Case B to the analysis, other analysts 
might note that Attribute 5 was lacking. They could 
seek to avoid conceptual stretching by climbing the 
ladder of generality to a category that encompassed 
both cases (A and B) and whose intension was 
reduced to Attributes 1-4. Adding Case C could lead 
to a further step up the ladder to a still more general 
cate, that encompassed only Attributes 1-3. As 
can be seen in the figure, when this iterated process 
finally reached Case F, the final step up the ladder of 
generality would bring the elimination of the final 
trait, leaving a category with no attributes. Thus, the 
analyst might abandon the category prematurely. 
The example in Figure 2 serves as a warning that, in 
the course of appl a category to additional cases, 
it can be counterproductive to insist on eliminating 
those attributes not held in common by all the cases 
under consideration. 

One way of avoiding this problem is to look at the 
larger set of cases simultaneously, so that the com- 
monalities evident in Figure 2 would be recognized. 
Yet because every case is missing at least one at- 
tribute, a researcher accustomed to thinking in terms 
of classical categories might still conclude that this is 
a weak category that should be abandoned. A possi- 
ble response would be to emphasize that the category 
is an analytic construct which the researcher should 
not expect to be a perfect description of each case. A 
well-known le of this kind of construct is the 
ideal type, of which each specific case is expected to 
be only a approximation.® 

Some of the creative a ches to the refinement 
of categories in the field of comparative politics can be 
seen as attempts to deal with family resemblance. 
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Przeworski and Teune argue that in comparative 
research, conceptualization and measurement at 
ils require a “system-specific” approach. They 

t, in effect, that in diverse contexts 

tes can be used as defining properties of the 
same category.” Nie, Powell, and Prewitt employ a 
similar perspective in ria ang political participa- 
tion in the United States and four other countries 
. (1969, 377). For all the countries, their is fo- 
cuses on four relatively standard attributes of partic- 
ipation. However, in analyzing a fifth a te— 
membership in a political party—they observe that 
whereas in four of the countries it has a roughly 
equivalent meaning, party membership in the United 
States has a significantly different form and meaning. 
The authors conclude that in the United States, 
involvement in electoral campaigns reflects an equiv- 
alent form of political participation. Hence, for that 
country, they campaign partictpation instead 
of party m ip. 

As in this last example, it is evident that family 
resemblance can sometimes be assessed by identify- 
ing attributes that are present to varying degrees in 

cases, rather than ae simply present or 
absent. This ca can be accomplish applying some 
form of multidimensional scaling that specifies un- 
derlying dimensions for comparing cases. Yet it is 
important to remember that multidimensional scaling 
does not eliminate the original problem of forming 
the concept. In the spirit of Sartori’s dictum “concept 
formation stands prior to quantification” (1970, 1038), 
one must reco that a p te for such scal- 
ing is to establish what it is that is being scaled.1° 

When the analyst encounters a family resemblance 
pattern, two priorities must be addressed. First, in 
assessing the attributes empirically, one must avoid 
an application of the ladder of generality that is so 
strict as to result in the inappropriate rejection of a 

-useful category. Second, it is essential to 
explore the underlying analytic relationship among 
the attributes that constitute the resemblance, 
thereby establishing the justification for retaining the 
category. A concern with this analytic relationship is 
central to the discussion of radial categories, to which 
we now turn. 


RADIAL CATEGORIES 


Another of category that does not fit the classical 
pattern is the radial ca f i hak cognitive 
scientists such as (1987, p- 6). As with 


resemblance, with radial categories it is possi- 
ble that two members of the category will not share 
all of what may be seen as the d nie akibate. In 
contrast to the family resemblance pattern, with 
radial categories the overall meaning of a category is 
anchored in a “central subcategory,” which corre- 
sponds to the “best” case, or prototype, of the 
category.!! In the process of cognition, the central 
subcategory functions as a gestalt, in that it is consti- 
tuted by a bundle of traits that are learned together, 
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understood together, and most quickly recognized 
when found together. ‘““Noncentral subcategories” 
are variants of the central one. They do not necessar- 
ily share defining attributes with each other but y 
with the central subcategory—hence the term ra 
which refers to this internal structure. 

One of Lakoffs ordinary-language examples of a 
samara cate gory is “mother” (1987, 83—84). the 

tegory corresponds to an individual 

n in the context of conventional gender relations 
in the United States, is often considered a “true” 
mother—that is, one who (1) is a woman, (2) contrib- 
utes half the child’s genetic makeup, (3) bears the 
child, (4) is the wife of the father, and (5) nurtures the 
child. The noncentral subcategories arise when the 
component elements are taken singly, or in sets of 
two or more. In this exam Senet thee? eth 
these roles are taken sin, genetic mother,” “birth 
mother,” “stepmother,” and “nurturing mother.” 

Radial categories merit pede here because they 
play an important role in the language of social 
science. For example, following Ostiguy (1993), one 
can view “democracy” as a radial category. Obvi- 
ously, the problem of identifying the components of 
democracy has long been a matter of debate. For 
present illustrative purposes, the following partial 
definition will suffice. We might say that the central 
subca “democracy” is constituted by elements 
such as (1) broad and effective participation in the 
process of rule, (2) Hmitation of state power and 
protection of individual rights, and (3) according to 
some accounts, egalitarian (or at least relatively more 
egalitarian) economic and social relationships. The 
first component taken alone might be seen as consti- 
tuting the noncentral subcategory “participatory de- 
mocracy,” the first and second combined as consti- 
tuting “liberal democracy,” and the first and third 
combined as constituting what may be called “popu- 
lar democracy.” 


Comparing Radial and Classical Categories 


The internal form of radial categories differs from that 
of classical categories. The variants that branch out 
within a radial structure such as “mother” or “de- 
mocracy” might be viewed as subsets of the overall 
category. Yet they do not share the full complement 
of attributes by which we would recognize the overall 
category, as they do with classical categories. Rather, 
they divide them. This difference has important impl- 
cations for how these two types of categories are used 
in comparative 
Before radial and classical ca es are com 
further, an issue of labeling should be clarified. We 
have referred to the component elements of classical 
categories as superordinate and subordinate, 
whereas for radial categories we have referred to 
ronin and noncentral subcategories. For the sake of 
mparison, we can apply more generic labels (see 
Pigure 3) The term primary category will be used to 
the overall category, whereas secondary cate- 
gory will be used to refer to the category whose 
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FIGURE 3 
Generic Labels for Comparing Classical and Radial 





meaning is derived from the sige le se a area 


“mother” and erate? Mtoe 

and “birth mother” and ‘ Goce el are th 
corresponding secondary categories. In the realm of 
classical categorization, “authoritarianism” is a pri- 
mary category, and “bureaucratic authoritarianism” 


is the corresponding secondary ca 


The contrast between classical and radiz categories 


FIGURE 4 
Differentiation of Classical and Radial Categories 


Sheepdog 
Spaniel 
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may now be examined, first using Lakoff’s examples 
of “dog,” a classical category in the scheme of tradi- 
tional taxonomy, and “mother,” a radial category 
(1987, 46, 74-76). As can be seen in Figure 4, in the 
case of the classical category of “dog” the differenti- 
ating attributes of the secondary categories occur in 
addition to those of the category. By contrast, 
with the radial category of “mother” the differentiat- 
ing attributes of the secondary categories are contained 
within the primary category. 

The examples of ‘ ‘authoritarianism,” understood 
as a classical category,” and “democracy,” under- 
stood as a radial category, yield the same contrast 
(Figure 5). In relation to authoritarianism, the differ- 
entiating attributes of the secondary categories of 
“populist” and “bureaucratic” authoritarianism occur 
in addition to those of the primary category. In the case 


Note: Differentiating cheracteristics of secondary oetegories are h addition to those of the primary category. 


A, B, and C = Hypothetical set of general aturfbutes of dogs 
D, E, and F = Hypothetical attributes that differentiate specific types of dogs 


Note: Differentiating characteristics of secondary categories are contained within the primary category. 


A = Female 

B = Provides 50% of genstic makeup 
C = Gives birth to child 

D = Provides nurturance 

E = Married to father 
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FIGURE 4 
Differentiation of Classical and Radial Categories: Examples from Regime Analysis 


Note: Differentiating characteristics of secondary oxtegories pre in addition to those of the primary catpgary. 


A = Limited pluraiiem* 
B = Distinctive mentalities, not guiding ideology * 


C = Substantia! mobiiizetion of working class and/or middle clase 
acoA mitay; toners and Vator cata eget prevouty bed popular case 


C = Social and economic outcomes of reistive equity 


* Tha definition of authoritarianism employs two elements used by Linz (1975). 


has a major practical consequence in terms of how 
we go about addressing the lem of conceptual 

: the extension of the secondary category 
in radial categorization may exceed that of the pri- 
mary category. Consider an example from common 
usage: a woman who is a birth mother might not be 
seen as fitting the overall category of what is under- 
stood as a “true” mother." All mothers that fit the 
primary category (Le., all “true” mothers) are birth 
mothers, but the converse is not the case. Hence, 
there are more birth mothers in the world than “true” 
mothers. 

The same pa with democracy. If onl 
the extensive SA i tion associated wi 
democracy is t in a given country, without 
protection of the rights of who at any aen 
time may be in a minority, many observers will 
conclude that it is not what they consider to be a 
“true” democracy. Here again, the extension of the 
secondary category will exceed that of the primary 
category, involving the same inverse relationship 
between extension and intension already discussed. 





Authoritarianism Versus Democracy: Contrasting 
Patterns of Category Change 


Let us apply these ideas to two examples of concep- 
tual traveling. During an earlier period of wide inter- 
est in bureaucratic authoritarlanism, that category 
was at times extended to cases that only marginally fit 
the original meaning (Collier 1979, 1993). U: the 
ladder of generality, scholars sometimes avoided this 
cere of conceptual stretching by shifting to the 
der category of authoritarianism. 
A parallel problem has arisen with recent efforts to 
apply t the category “democracy” to new regimes in 
tral America, Eastern Europe, and the former 
A Union. In some of these cases, where leaders 
are selected in competitive elections but where many 
of the institutions and practices often associated with 
democracy are absent, the lem of conceptual 
stretching may be ad: by making the more 
modest claim that these ‘are, for example, “electoral 
democracies,” th abandoning the implication 
that they are “true” democracies. 


wo 
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FIGURE i 
Avoiding Conceptual Stretching with Classical and 
Radial Categories 


The contrast that emerges here must be kept in 
mind as scholars seek to avoid conceptual stretching 
in comparative research. In the case of bureaucratic 

authoritarianism, this undesirable outcome is 
avoided by moving up a ladder of generality from a 
secondary category to the primary category. In the 
case of democracy, it is avoided by moving away from 
the primary category to employ a secondary category. 

Figure 6 summarizes this contrast between classical 
and radial categories in the framework of a diagram 
of extension and intension like Figure 1. As can be 
seen in Figure 6, with classical categories, to avoid 
conceptual stretching one moves from the secondary 
category, S, to the primary category, P, by rising sdai 
line of negative slope like that of Figure 1. Aa ra 
categories, by contrast, to avoid con 
one moves up a parallel line, but from rulers Danae 
category, P, to the secondary category, S. 

Two further contrasts between radial and classical 
categories may be noted. First, an im t differ- 
ence is evident in how the formal label is modified as 
one moves from one level of generality to another. 
With both types of categories, it often (though not 
always) occurs that primary categories are made into 
secondary categories by adding an adjective. Thus, 
“bureaucratic authoritarianism” is a secondary cate- 
gory in relation to “authoritarianism,” and “electoral 

emocracy”’ Wie alle hele Wo andedine = 
“democracy.” This similarity helps to underline a 
crucial contrast in how we side to broader set of 
cases with classical, as opposed to radial, categories. 
In the example of the classical category “bureaucratic 
authoritarianism,” this is done by dropping an adjec- 
tive. By contrast, with the radial category “democra- 
cy,” it is done by adding an adjective. Thus, the 
analyst seeking to avoid conceptual stretching will 
use py parte in opposite ways, depending on the 
type of category in question. 
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Second, in the case of radial categories, the pos- 
sibility of encompassing more cases through the 
elaboration of secondary categories can allow for 
considerable flexibility regarding the meaning and 
application of the category. Although this flexibility is 
often desirable, it can be the source of major scholarly 
debates. For example, as scholars seek to identify 
new subtypes of democracy, disputes can easily arise 
as to whether it is appropriate to consider the cases 
that fit these subtypes to be “truly” democratic. By 
contrast, in analyses of a classical category such as 
“bureaucratic authoritarianism,” no parallel debate 
emerged about whether the cases of bureaucratic 
authoritarianism were instances of “true” authoritar- 
ianism.’° 


Further [lustrations of Radial Structure in Recent 
Discussions of Democracy 


Recent analyses of democracy by Terry Karl and 
Philippe Schmitter illustrate some of the concomi- 
tants of the radial structure of this category (Karl 
1990, 2; Schmitter and Karl 1991, 76-82; idem 1992, 
52). Of the three attributes of democracy we have 
discussed, Karl and Schmitter deliberately set aside 
the questions of equity raised above and focus on 
issues associated with participatory democracy and 
liberal democracy. Summarizing schematically, we 
may say that they are concerned with four elements: 

“(1) contestation over policy and political competition 
for office; (2) participation of the citizenry through 
partisan, associational, and other forms of collective 
action; (3) accountability of rulers to the ruled through 
mechanisms of representation and the rule of law” 
(Karl 1990, 2; emphasis added); and (4) protection of 
rights essential to meaningful contestation, participa- 
tion, and accountability. 

Kari explicitly notes what we see as an essential 
component of the radial structure of this category. In 
a discussion of subtypes of democracy (which we call 
the secon categories), she observes that they “are 
chara: by different mixes and varying degrees 
of the chief dimensions of democracy: contestation, 
participation, [and] accountability” (1990, 2). Thus, 
she recognizes the essential point evident in Figures 4 
and 5: secondary categories tend to divide up the 
component elements of the pri category, and 
they may vary considerably in how closely they 
resemble the central subcategory. 

This pattern also appears in the devel- 
a jointly by Schmitter and Karl (1992, 56-58). 

ey identify ““corporatist’” democracy and “ 
list” democracy in part by the shared attribute 
the dominant center of power is located in the state. 
Clearly, this attribute mitigates the weight of other 
components of their understanding of democracy, 
such as citizen participation and the accountability 
of rulers. Thus, in their framework these 
are less democratic than what might be deemed 
to be “true” democracies. The fact that these sub- 
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types are seen as less democratic comes out clearly 
in Schmitter and Karl’s empirical analysis of 24 recent 
cases of democratization. Of the eight countries they 
assign to the subtypes of “populist” and “‘electoral- 
ist’ democracy, they treat six as marginal cases, 
either because they have “not yet crossed the mini- 
mal democratic threshold” or because they “are not 
yet consolidated into a recognizable type of democ- 
racy” (p. 68). 

Schmitter and Karl’s analysis brings us back to our 
argument about conceptual traveling. It would ap- 
pear that one of their goals is to introduce a broad 
range of empirical cases into the debate on democra- 
tization, yet without stretching the concept. Along 
the lines of our discussion, they attempt to do this by 
creating secondary categories (e.g., “corporatist” and 
“populist” democracy) referring to cases that observ- 
ers might hesitate to call “true” democracies. These 
secondary categories serve to increase the extension 
of the overall category, without distorting it. In this 
way, the authors bring these cases into the frame- 
work of a general discussion of democracy, without 
having to clatm that they are all truly democratic. 

This elaboration of the category by Schmitter and 
Kari may be placed in perspective through compari- 
son with an innovation proposed some time ago by 
Robert Dahl (1956, 1963, 1971). Dahl argues that for 
the analysis of concrete cases, it is more productive 
to employ the term polyarchy, rather than democracy. 
He uses democracy to refer to “an unattained and 
Kai: unattainable ideal,” whereas polyarchy re- 

to existing political systems that could be seen as 
“relatively (but incompletely) democratized” (Dahl 
1963, 73; idem 1973; 8). To avoid conceptual stretch- 
ing, Dahl uses distinct labels for the idealized version 
of the category and for the version that refers to 
actual cases. Schmitter and Karl’s treatment differs 
from Dahl's in two ways: (1) in their usage, the term 
democracy refers to at least some cases, rather than 
to a hypothetical ideal, and (2) instead of using 
separate label to extend the category to more cases, 
they avoid conceptual stretching by adding adjectives 
to the existing label. However, the treatments are 
similar in that Dahl, like Schmitter and Karl, creates a 
secondary category (Le., a noncentral subcategory), 
following a radial pattern. Dahl's term polyarchy 
might be thought of as a “catch-all” secondary cate- 
gory in relation to the primary category democracy; 
that is to say, using polyarchy to refer to relatively 
democratized systems is the functional equivalent of 
adding an adjective to create the secondary category 
“partial” democracy or “incomplete” democracy in 
order to capture a larger number of cases. 

To summarize, the radial category “democracy” 
has a structure that, through the elaboration of sec- 
ondary categories, allows for wide variation in mean- 
ing and application within a generally agreed-upon 
area of discussion. Yet whether these variations in 
meaning and application are accepted or contested 
within the scholarly community is an abiding issue. 
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CONCLUSION 


The goal of this discussion has been to offer new 
guidelines for comparative analysts who are con- 
cerned with the problems of conceptual tra and 
conceptual stretching. We conclude that Sartori’s 
framework for addressing these problems deservedly 
remains a benchmark for scholars of comparative 
politics. Yet some caution and refinement are in order. 

The examination of family resemblances reminds 
us that an overly strict application of classical princi- 
ples of categorization can lead to the premature 
abandonment of potentially useful categories. This 
problem can be avoided by self-consciously thinking 
in terms of ideal types, by using a system-specific 
approach to a applying categories in particular con- 
texts, or by adopting other techniques that do not 
depend on the assum a be that members of a cate- 
gory share a full set of defining attributes. 

The effort to avoid conceptual stretching must 
likewise take a somewhat distinct form when one is 
dealing with radial categories. This is the case be- 
cause, with such categories, what we have called the 
secondary category (e.g., “electoral democracy”) 
tends to divide up the constituent elements of the 
primary category (“democracy”). By contrast, with 
classical categories, the secondary category (e.g., 
“bureaucratic authoritarianisny’) tends to contain ad- 
ditional elements beyond those of the primary cate- 
gory (‘authoritarianisny’). As a consequence, with 
radial categories, the secon category may have 
greater extension, whereas with classical categories, 
the ca has greater extension. Relat- 
edly, with classical categories one may often avoid 
conceptual stretching by removing an adjective, 
whereas with radial categories one may often avoid 


conceptual stretching by addin gon adjective. 
We also e that because the secondary catego- 
ries tend to ide up elements of a radial category 


such as ay the formation of secondary 
categories creates both an opportunity and a prob- 
lem. It creates an opportunity for broader and more 
flexible application by increasing the category's ex- 
tension. Yet this very flexibility can lead to major 
scholarly disputes about whether the category fits the 
cases under study. 

A final observation may be made about this central 
issue of the fit between categories and cases. Insights 
into the structure of airgne do not tell us every- 
thing we need to know about how to apply them in 
research. Rather, this application depends on sub- 
stantive expertise re the cases under analysis. 
We have sugg the example of a debate on 
whether a particular case should be called an instance 
of patrimonial, as o to traditional, authority. 
Though our methodo Sine understanding of catego- 
ries can frame such a debate, its resolution requires 
knowledge of the cases. In this sense, the arguments 
about categories that have been our focus here play 
the useful role of bringing us back to our own 
detailed understanding of the political settings we 
study. 


~ 
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Looking beyond these guidelines, we recognize 
that various issues raised here require further exam- 
ination. More analysis is needed of the relation be- 
tween classical and radial categories. Whereas some 
categories unambiguously correspond to one of these 
types, others may contain elements of both. Further, 
in it of particular analytic goals, social scientists 
d tely modify categories, often attempting to 
impose a classical structure on radial categories. 

These attempts to modify categories raise the larger 
issue of the relation between ordinary and technical 
language. When scholars create a technical language, 
ay may well succeed in achieving greater clarity 

consistency or in highlighting what they view as 
important aspects of the phenomena they study. On 
the o other hand, it is possible that this new language 
will not be anchored in the familiar linguistic proto- 
types that play such an important role in making 
categories interesting and vivid. The modified cate- 


displaced 
This tension between the advantages and pitfalls of 
modifying categories raises the question of the proper 
task of methodology. To what extent should an 
understanding of how we tend to use categories 
inform our judgment about how we ought to use 
them? honk oe the methodological analysis of catego- 
ries emphasize ion, which might encourage 
realism about the constraints imposed by o 
language on technical usage, or prescription, w 
t recommend means to overcome these con- 
straints??? We have tried here to give reasons for 
attending to both. 


Notes 


This article has benefited from many conversations with 


Sociological 
comments from Benedicte Callan, Ruth Berins 
Colier, Siephen Colier Judith Gillespie, Louis Goodman, 


research assistance. Support for the research came 

the Institute of Governmental Studies and the Mac- 
Arthur In nary Group for International Security 
Studies of the Institute of International Studies, both at the 


California, 3 
the was supported by a Guggenheim Fellowship. 
1. We treat concepts and categories 
the term category because it seems to point more directly to the 
issue of boundaries (a central concern of this analysis) and 
because rt follows the usage of Lakoff (1987), whose work we 
build upon. Sartori, whom we cite extensively, refers to 
’ instead of “categories.” Our usage is not in- 
tended in a spirit of disagreement with his: it is simply more 
helpful for present purposes. But we retain his usage in such 


special expressions of hus as conceptual traveling and conceptual 


2. The founders of this school include Bendix (1956, 1964), 


Lipset and Rokkan (1967), and Moore (1966). Subsequent 
work includes Bendix 1978; Bergquist 1986; Collier and Colter 
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1991; Galdstone 1991; Luebbert 1991; Paige 1975; Ragin 1987; 
Rokkan 1970; Rueschemeyer, Stephens, and Stephens 1992; 
Skocpol 1979, 1984; Tilly 1975, 1984; and Trimberger 1978. 

3. For authoritarianism and corporatism, see Anderson 
1970; Berger 1981; Collier 1979; Lembruch and Schmitter 1982; 
Linz 1975; Linz and Stepan 1978; Malloy 1977; O'Donnell 
1973; Schmitter 1971, 1974; Schmitter and Lembruch 1979; 
Stepan 1973, 1978. For democratization, see Di Palma 1990; 
Huntington 1991; O'Donnell, Schmttter, and Whitehead 1986; 
Pastor 1989; and the new Jowrnal of Democracy. 

4. The task of developing an adequate typology of¢ifferent 
forme of categories and of situating these three types (clasal- 
cal, family resemblance, and radial) within it goes well be- 
yond our goal here, which is simply to explore certain 
contrasts among these three types in order to Mustrate some 
dilemmas that arise as researchers extend their categories to 
more cases. For a broad overview of different forms of 
categorization, see Lakoff 1987. For a brief discussion of the 
relation of ideal types to family resemblance and redial 
categories, see n. 8. 

5. Sartori refers to a ladder of “abstraction” (1970, 1040; 
1964, 44-46). However, because the term abstract is often 
understood in contrast to concrete, this label can be confusing. 
We therefore find that tt expresses our meaning more clearly 
to refer to a ladder of generality. 

6. We are aware that a more complete formulation of the 
law of inverse variation entails the tion that an in- 
crease in the intension impHes either decreasing, or simply 
nonincreasin (Angeles 1961, 141). In this formu- 
lation, the would be either negative or zero (Le., 
horizontal). However, we follow Sartort’s usage, which for 
P a aaa ARTA lal 


E eo we do not 
characteristic that Wittgenstein at- 
tributes to this type of category, namely, that cases may have 

ee ee eee ree, 
ties between family FEST AR 
Categories) and Webesan Wel types are made 
gay ibs 8 insightful interpretation of Ebera theory Gf 
formation (1976, 115-16, 156-57). B emphasizes 
that Weber's use of ideal types grew out of his recognition 
FN eee concepts are not based on definin, wd 

aliate ty afl canon to which tie conseptrehers'( 
thus do not follow the pattern of classical ca 


9. Their presentation is couched in the of mea- 
surement, and they refer to indicators, rather attributes. 
Bd ee measurement 
as entailing an “ ordered language” that serves “for the 

of empirical observations” (Przeworski and Teune 
1970, 11), which is essentially what is understood here as 
formation. 

10. For example, forming the is essential when one 
seeks to differentiate, within a set of highly intercorrelated 
attributes, between those attributes which are components of 
the concept and those which are amuses or consequences of the 


t 
11. See note 8 concerning the relationship between radial 
categories and ideal types. 


13. A fuller analysis of authoritananism could reveal cer- 
tain respects in which it departs from the classical model. 
However, its usage appears in major respects to have a 
classical form. 


14. We recognize that this usage is contested (see Galle 
1956). With changes in gender relations and in the legal 
framework within which they are situated, the usage may 
change. The point here is that regardless of the outcome of 
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such disputes, the secondary category will often have greater 
extension than the category 

15. For a discussion TEE ‘contested con- 
cept,” see Gallie 1956. 

16. In his assessment of post-1964 Brazil, Linz drew atten- 
tion to the poorly institutionalized character of the prevailing 
political institutions by referring to them as constituting an 
‘authoritarian situation” rather than “authoritarian regime” 
(1973, 235). However, their authoritarian character was not at 
issue 


17. We findit to view Karl's fourth element, civilian 
control over the , as an of accountability. We 
have added a different fourth t, the protection of 


rights, to capture related issues discussed by Schmitter and 


Kari (1991, 1992). 
18. Recent efforts to “minimal” or “minimalist” 
definitions of democracy build on the earher work of 


CORE Tp aain a o A epay ol 
democracy toward a classical pattern (Di Palma 1990, 28; 
Huntington 1991, 9). On the other hand, Ostiguy (1993) is 


to be the generally accepted usage. Yet Linz’s (1964) planeer- 
ing article bases the discussion on the analysis of a prototype, 
Franco’s Spain. To the extent that scholarty understanding of 
the category is strongty influenced by such a , an 
element more characteristic of radial categories is 
introduced. 

19. Among philosophers, research in cognitive science has 
sparked a parallel debate about the proper role of epistemol- 
ogy. See Bealer 1987; Churchland 1987; and Goldman 1987. 
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INCENTIVES TO CULTIVATE FAVORED MINORITIES UNDER 


ALTERNATIVE ELECTORAL SYSTEMS 


ROGER B. MYERSON Northwestern University 


simple model is used to compare, under different electoral systems, the incentives for 
candidates to create inequalities among otherwise homogeneous voters, by making campaign 
promises that favor small groups, rather than appealing equally to all voters. In this game 


model, each candidate 


for voters independently out of a distribution that is chosen by 


generates offers 
the candidate, subject only to the constraints that offers must be nonnegative and have mean 1. 
Symmetric equilibria with sincere voting are analyzed for two-candidate elections and for multican- 
didate elections under rank-scoring rules, approval voting, and single transferable vote. Voting rules 
that can guarantee representation for minorities in multiseat elections generate, in this model, the 


most severely unequal campaign promises. 


n an election campaign with many competing 

candidates, a candidate can try to appeal broadly 

to all voters equally or concentrate more narrowly 
on winning the support of minorities or special 
interest groups. Which strategy is better for pepa 
an election? The answer to this question may depen 
e et the rules of the electoral 

My is on the creation of favored minority 
ia Sarg election campaigns, so I consider situations 
in whi ee ee eee 
that are symmetric both across candidates and across 
voters. Nonetheless, some electoral systems may 
encourage candidates to build winning EER P 

transfer schemes for the benefit of a 
minority of voters, thus breaking the symmetry 
among voters and creating favored minorities by their 
campaign romises. Under plurality voting, ex- 
ample, if there are 10 can tes in the race, then a 
candidate could easily win with only 20% of the vote. 
Thus a campaign promise to tax 80% of the voters for 
the benefit of a 20% minority could be a successful 
strategy. We will show, however, that other electoral 
systems (such as Borda voting and approval voting) 
may significantly reduce such incentives to favor 
minority interests. 

In general, there are several different reasons why 
a politician may want to make cam promises 
that pander to special interest groups. A candidate 
eA make ises to a ial group of voters in 

er to get votes from them, to get donations for 
campaign expenses, or to get bribes and kickbacks for 
personal use. I shall focus exclusively on the first of 
these incentives. (The second requires a th of 
how campaign spending influences votes, for which 
see, e.g., Morton and Myerson 1992. For the third, 
see M 1993.) 

A candidate who could get away with it might try 
to win by promising A to every voter. So we 
must assume that there are some limits on a candi- 
date’s ability to misrepresent him- or herself as all 
things to all people. I shall assume full rational 
expectations, so that each candidate must make 


promises that he or she can actually fulfill if elected. 
Thus, in our model, each candidate’s campaign 
promises must satisfy a budget constraint, which is 
determined by the quantity of public resources that 
the candidate would be able to allocate in case of 
winning the election. 

For example, suppose that there are one million 
voters and that a winner of the election would have 
one million dollars of public resources to allocate 
among these voters. Then a candidate cannot make 
promises that average more than $1.00 per voter. The 
equitable solution would be, of course, to promise 
$1.00 to every voter. In a two-candidate race, such an 
equitable candidate would lose, however, if the sec- 
ond candidate promised $1.25 to 80% of the voters 
and nothing to the other 20% of the voters, which is 
also credible, because the average to $1.00 
per voter. The first candidate could beat the second 
candidate, by switching to a strategy of pro 
$1.50 to half of the voters and $.50 to the other J 
but this strategy could also be beaten by other feasible 
strategies for the second candidate. 

To identify optimal strategies in a Nash 
rium, we must first 8 the technical details of the 
game and keep the formulation simple enough to be 
tractable. I shall here consider one such simple for- 
mulation. To introduce the model in its simplest case, 
I begin by considering the two-candidate case. The 

is then extended to cover all rank-scoring 
rules with any given number of candidates. The 
characterization of the unique symmetric equilibrium 
for general rank-scoring rules is my main result 
(Theorem 2). I shall then analyze the equilibrium offer 
distributions for approval voting and for single trans- 
ferable vote and extend these results to elections for 
multiseat councils. 

Finally, I shall examine the close relationship be- 
tween my results and Cox’s (1987, 1990) analysis of 
centripetal and centrifugal incentives in electoral sys- 
tems. I find that electoral systems that, according to 
Cox’s analysis, encourage more diversity of candi- 
dates’ positions generally also incite candidates to 
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create more inequality among voters. That is, elec- 
toral systems that encourage candidates to advocate 
the interests of existing minorities may also incite 
candidates to use narrow campaign strategies that 
create favored minorities even in situations where all 
voters are initially the same. These results should 
offer insights of practical importance for the constitu- 
tional design of democratic institutions. 


TWO-CANDIDATE ELECTIONS 


We begin by studying a race between two candidates, 
numbered 1 and 2, who are competing for some 
office. Each voter votes for one of the two candidates, 
and the winner is the candidate with the majority of 
the votes. (In a winner-take-all two-candidate elec- 
tion, this is essentially the only neutral anonymous 
electoral system, s0 ican ee of electoral systems 
will have to be d until we consider multi- 
candidate elections.) 

In the model, each candidate’s strategy for gener- 
ating campaign promises is described mathematically 
by an offer distribution, which is a probability distribu- 
tion over the nonnegative real numbers. In this offer 
distribution, the probability of any interval may be 
interpreted as the fraction of the voters for whom the 
candidate’s offer of government benefits has a value 
that is in this interval. i tly, if a candidate’s 
offer distribution has a cumulative probability func- 
tion F(-), then F(x) denotes the probability that a 
randomly sampled voter will be someone to whom 
the can aa promised benefits that are worth 
less than x dollars. 

Given that we want to investigate questions about 
the relative equality or inequality of the distribution 
of public benefits, the simplest possible way to for- 
mulate the government’s service technology is to 
assume that benefits are derived purely from the 
allocation of linearly divisible resources. Thus, each 
candidate’s budget constraint is expressed, in the 
model, as a constraint on the average offer per voter 
that a candidate can promise. Specifically, I assume 
that each candidate’s offer distribution must have 
mean 1, to be considered credible by the voters. 

To avoid the number of voters and 
dealing with the complexities of large finite numbers, 
Tahall consider the niiber of voters to be essentially 
infinite. We should, however, interpret such an infi- 
nite model as an a tion to a large finite 
population with millions of voters. Under this inter- 
pretation, the budget constraint tells us that the 
winner of the election will control resources that have 
a monetary value that is equal in magnitude to the 
number of voters. The winner will divide these 
resources and allocate them to the voters consistently 
with campaign promises. 

If candidate 2 could make offers after observing 
candidate 1’s offers to all voters, then candidate 2 
could always win pact For example, candi- 
date 2 could identify p of voters who are 
merle pa rapes eee tet (e go the top 10% 


t 
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in candidate 1’s distribution) and offer nothing to this 
group. Then candidate 2 could offer every other voter 
slightly more than candidate 1 promised, financing 
the excess over candidate 1’s offers from the re- 
sources not given to the voters in the first group. 
Every voter outside of the first small (10%) group 
would vote for candidate 2, who would win by a 
landslide (90%). To avoid this simple outcome, I 
assume that the two candidates must make their 
campaign promises independently. 

I want to consider an electorate that is initially 
homogeneous, before the candidates make campaign 
promises. Thus, I assume that candidates’ offers are 
independent across individual voters, so that no 
voter's offers have any specific relationship with any 
other set of voters’ . That is, each voter's offer 
from each candidate is assumed to be drawn from the 
candidate’s offer distribution independently of the 
candidate’s offers to all other voters, and indepen- 
dently of all other candidates’ offers to all voters. This 
independence assumption greatly simplifies the anal- 
ysis, because it allows me to completely characterize 
a candidate’s campaign promises by the 
distribution of the candidate’s individual offers to 
voters, without sa anything more about the joint 
distribution of to various sets of voters. The 
infinite-population assumption was introduced es- 
sentially only to justify this simplifying assumption of 
independence across voters.! 

We also assume that all offers must be nonnega- 
tive. One way to justify a nonnegativity assumption 
is to suppose that taxes are not in question in this 
campaign and that the candidates are only debating 
how the tax revenues should be redistributed to the 
voters. A more sophisticated model would allow 
taxes to be variable but would recognize that tax- 
avoidance activities would increase the total eco- 
nomic cost of raising each additional dollar of reve- 
nue as the tax rate increases. In such a framework, 
the model can be justified by supposing that there are 
no such tax-avoidance costs as long as taxes are below 
some maximal level but that tax-avoidance activities 
would make it infinitely costly to extract any addi- 
tional tax revenue above this maximal level. To justify 
the 1-mean budget constraint, we can redefine the 
unit of money (if necessary) so that these maximal 
taxes would average one monetary unit per voter. 

Thus, at the beginning of the game, each candidate 
i simultaneously and independently chooses an offer 
distribution. We may represent candidate řs offer 
distribution by a cumulative distribution function F,, 
where F,(x) denotes the fraction of the voters to 
whom candidate i will offer less than x. Each offer 
distribution must have mean 1, and so F, must be a 
nondecreasing function that satisfies [Gx dF,(x) = 1, 
as well as F(x) = 0, Vx < 0 and lim, „æ F(x) = 1. Next, 
each voter goes to each candidate’s campaign head- 
eae and gets an offer that is randomly drawn 

m the candidate’s offer distribution, indepen- 
dently of all other offers. (We may suppose that the 
voter must show a voter's identification number to 
get a draw, in order to fix it verifiably and prevent the 
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voter from back for a second draw if it is low.) 
Then, on election day, each voter knows how much 
to expect from each candidate and votes for the 
candidate who has promised more. The winning 
candidate is the one who the most votes. 
Let pg denote the ty that a randomly 
sampled voter would prefer candidate i over candi- 
date h. Thus in Riemann—Stieltjes in l notation,” 
Pur = fo F,(x) dF x). That is, the pro that any 


rots prefers i to his the expected ue of F,(x) 
the pro ty that h offers less than x to this voter) 
when x a random variable drawn from the F, offer 
distribution. With a voting population a chin 
infinity, the fraction of the voters who preter fover 
is almost surely pa- Thus candidate 1 wins (almost 
surely) if p2 > py, and candidate 2 wins if pu > pry. 
I assume throughout that each candidate is motivated 
purely by the objective of winning the election. Thus, 
we can formulate the candidates’ competition as a 
two-person zero-sum game in which the payoffs to 
candidates 1 and 2 are (1, —1) if pa > pa, (—1, 1) if 


Pia < Pu, and (0, the te ayaa both eat 
Because this game is symmetric candidates 


must get expected payoffs of 0 in um. I look 
for a symmetric in which both candi- 


dates use the same offer distribution. 


THEOREM 1. In a two-candidate race, the unique symmetric 

each candidate to generate offers from a 
E Me cael that is, 
the cumulative distribution F of the oah 
deatithution for cach indiate mue mahaly ECO = if 
0sxs2 


This result is a special case of Theorem 2, which is 
proven in the next section, so I do not give a formal 
proof of uniqueness here. However, it is worthwhile 
to verify here that this uniform distribution on [0, 2] 
does give us an equilibrium. When both candidates 
draw their offers independently from the uniform 
distribution, they each expect to get half of the votes, 
of course. If candidate 1 stays with the uniform 
distribution on [0, 2] while candidate 2 deviates to 
some other distribution F, then candidate 2’s ex- 
pected vote share is 


Í "F,(x) dfx) < Í "(x/2) dExx) 
0 0 


= (f> ate) = 1/2 
0 


(because F,(x) = x/2 when 0 < x < 2, F,(x) = 1 < x/2 
when x > 2, and the mean of candidate 2’s distribu- 
La eh C 1). So candidate 2’s vote share cannot 
be in by deviating to another distribution. 
This result is not really new. Game theorists since 
Gross and Wagner (1950) have found such uniform 
distributions in ia of “Colonel Blotto” games, 
where each of two competitors divides a fixed supply 
of resources over a set of battlefields (see also Owen 
1982, 78-83; Shubik 1970). To apply the “Colonel 
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Blotto” terminology to our context, we can reinter- 
pret battlefields as voters, for whose votes the candi- 
dates compete with their offers. The hardest part of 
Gross and Wagner's problem was to construct joint 
distributions for allocations that always sum to the 
Aa total but give uniform distributions 

each battlefield/voter. I have avoided such difi- 
culties here by allowing the offers to be made inde- 
pendently to the various voters and by only requirin 
that the budget constraint be satisfied in Sped 
value. 

The advantage of my simplified formulation is that 
it will enable us to go go yond this “Colonel Blotto” 
literature and results about more complicated 
situations in w more than two candidates are 
competing. Such games will allow us to get important 
new insights into the comparison of multicandidate 
electoral systems. 


MULTICANDIDATE COMPETITION 
WITH RANK-SCORING RULES 


I now consider an election in which there are K 
candidates for a single indivisible office and the 
voters vote according to a rank-scoring election rule. 
Such an electoral system can be characterized 
ordered sequence of K numbers, which I denote here 
by s 5, - . - , Sy wWherel=8,25,2...25,=0. 
Without any loss of generality, I normalize the high- 
est and lowest point values to be 1 and 0, respec- 
tively. In the elecion, each voter must indicate a 
ranking of the K candidates on a ballot; then this 
voters ballot gives the top-ranked candidate s, 
points, the second-ranked candidate s, points, and so 
on, with the jth ranked candidate getting s, points. 
Each candidate’s score is the average of the points 
received from all voters. The winner of the election is 
the candidate with the highest score. 

Plurality voting, or single nontransferable vote (SNTV) 
is a rank-scoring rule in which s, = 1 and s, = 0 for all 
j > 1. More generally, for any V between i and K,'a 
rule where each voter must distribute nee ae 
votes on the ballot is ted by letting 3, = 

. = sy = 1, and s, = 0 forall j > V. Nesate nlir diy 
voting (in which each voter votes against one candi- 
date and the winner is the candidate with the fewest 
such votes) can be characterized as a rank-scoring 
rule in which s, = 1 for all j < K and only sx = 0. Borda 


rule is a rank:scoring rule in which s, = (K — j¥(K — 1), 
for each j. 
Given any rank-scoring rule (s1, S» . . . , 8x); let 5 


denote the average of the ranking points that a voter 
can give, so 


K 
b= È s/K. 


jul 


system where each voter 
the K candidates, and.§ = 


Thus, § = V/K in a vo 
must vote for exactly V o 
1/2 for Borda rule. 


= 
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I assume, as before, that at the beginning of the 
campaign each candidate must choose an offer distri- 
bution, which is a probability distribution over the 
nonnegative real numbers that has expected value 

to 1. During the campaign, each voter gets an 

or promised payoff from each candidate that is 
independently drawn from the candidate’s offer dis- 
tribution. Thus, a distribution in which most of the 
probability mass is near 1 would denote a campaign 
strategy of appealing broadly to most of the voters. 
On the other hand, a campaign strategy of offering 
special favors to small groups would be denoted by a 
distribution that has positive mass at numbers much 
higher than 1, balanced by a large mass near 0. 

A symmetric equilibrium of this game is a scenario 
in which every candidate is to use the same 
offer distribution, and each candidate finds that using 
this offer distribution maximizes the chances of win- 
ning the election, when he or she knows that all other 
candidates are also independently allocating their 
offers according to this distribution, and all voters 
perceive that the K candidates all have the same 


probability of winning the election. I here focus 
exclusively on finding such symmetric equilibria. (For 
the existence and significance of nonsymmetric equi- 
libria of voting games, see Myerson and Weber 1993 
and Myerson 1993.) 

As a consequence of the symmetry assumption, we we 
can here suppose that the voters vote sincerely. Each 
voter thinks that in the event that his or her vote 
could actually decide a close race between two of the 
candidates, it is equally likely to be any pair of the K 
candidates who are in this close race. (In Myerson 
and Weber's [1993] terms, I am that each 
voter perceives that all of the K(K — 1)2 pivot 
probabilities are equal.) Thus, each voter should rank 
the candidates in order of their offers, giving s4 points 
to the candidate who offers the most, s, points to the 
candidate who offers the second-most, and so on. 

Consider the situation faced by a given candidate i 
who chooses on offer distribution, assuming that 


each other candidate will use the offer 
distribution. Let F(x) denote the cumulative 
ity that any given voter will be offered less x by 


any other given candidate, according to this equilib- 
rium distribution. When candidate i offers x to a 
voter, the probability that this candidate i will be 
ranked in position j by this voter is P(j,F(x)), where 
we let 


Pj, g) =g% (1 -gY K- DUCK - DIG- DD, 


where | denotes the factorial operator, so that (K — 1)! 
=1Xx2x... X (K -— 1). That is, P(j, q) denotes the 
probability that exactly K — j of the K — 1 other 
candidates will offer the voter less than x, given that 
each other candidate has an independent probability 
q of offering less than x to this voter. Thus, if 
candidate io x to a voter, then the value 
of the points that this voter will give to this candidate 
is R(F(x)), where we let 
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K 
Rq) = > PLj, qs- 

j=l 
(Things could be slightly more complicated if there 
were a positive probability of other candidates offer- 
ing exactly x, but we can ignore such complications 
here. I shall show in the proof of Theorem 2 that the 
distribution cannot assign positive prob- 

ability to any single point.) 

When all candidates independently use the same 
offer distribution, they must all get the same expected 
score, which must equal 3, the average point score 
given by each voter. Thus there is a symmetric 
equilibrium in which all candidates use the cumulative 
distribution F if and only if, for any other distribution 
Gae on the norinegative NaDa ark hae inca 


1, SE REE) dG(x) < 3. 


THEOREM 2. In a K-candidate election under the rank- 


scoring rule with ranking points (81, 8» . . . , Sx), there 
is a unique the candidates’ 
offer-distribution game. In this each candi- 
date chooses to offers according to a distribution 


that has support on the interval from 0 to 1/8 and that has 
a cumulative distribution F(-) that satisfies the equation 
x = R(F(x)Vs, Vx &[0, 1/8]. 


Proof. To find an equilibrium, we show first that the 
offer distribution must be continuous, 
that is, it cannot have any points of tive proba- 
bility. If all candidates used an offer distribution that 
eda tive probability 6 to some point x, then 
there w bea positive traction (8°) -of the voters 
who would be exactly indifferent among the candi- 
dates. Any candidate could then move his or her 
average point score among this block from J up to s, 
by giving an arbitrarily small increase (say, s) to most 
of the voters to whom the candidate was to 
offer x; and the cost of this increase (s8) could be 
financed by moving an arbitrarily small fraction («/x) 
of this block down to zero. That is, if the distribution 
had a positive mass at some t, then a candidate 
could gain a positive block of votes by a transfer of 
resources that would lower the score from only’an 
arbitrarily small number of voters. 
Applying the definitions of P(-, :) and R(-), we now 
show that 
R(0) = 8x = 0, R(1) = sı = 1; 
and R(-) is a continuous and strictly increasing func- 
tion over the interval from 0 to 1. These tions 
e a 0) = 0 unless j = K; P(j, 1) = 0 
pir ite 1; and P(K, 0) = 1 = P(1, 1). Continuity of 
R(-) follows directly from the formulas, because RS 
a polynomial in q. To show that R(-) is increasing, 
verify that 


K 
RG) = D (5-1-3) D Pim, q), 


J=2 m<j 
using 8x = 0. Then observe that 2,,<, P(m, q) denotes 


- the probability that more than K — j other candidates 
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have made offers in an interval of probability q and 
that this probability must be a strictly increasing 
function of q. The ordering of the s, values guarantees 
that at least one term in this RG) expression must 
have a positive (s; — s,) coefficient and that none 
can be negative. 

Next, we show that the lowest permissible offer 0 
must be in the support of the distribution 
of offers. The essential idea is that if the minimum of 
the support were strictly greater than zero, a candi- 
date would be devoting positive resources to voters 
near to the minimum of the support of the distribu- 
tion. He would expect to get almost no votes (sx = 0) 
from these voters, because all other candidates would 
almost surely be promising them more. Thus, it 
would be better to reduce the offers to 0 for most of 
these voters in order to make a serious bid for at least 
some of their votes. 

This argument can be formalized as follows. Be- 
cause there are no points of positive probability, the 
cumulative distribution F(-) is continuous. Let z de- 
note the minimum of the support of the rium 
distribution, so that F(z) = 0 but F(z + e) > 0 for all 
positive s. Now, select any fixed y such that y > z and 
F(y) > 0. For any e such that 0 < 8 < y - z, a 
candidate might consider deviating from equilibrium 
by promising either y or 0 to each voter in the block of 
voters whom the candidate was supposed to offer 
between z and z + g, according to the candidates 
F-distributed random-offer generator. These voters in 
this block were going to be given offers that averaged 
some amount between z and z + g, so the candidate 
can offer y dollars to at least a z/y fraction of these 
voters without changing offers to any other voters. 
Among this z/y fraction of the block, the candidate 
would get an average point score of R(F(y)) by out- 
bidding the other candidates who are using the F 
distribution; so the deviation would get him. an 
average point score of at least (z/y)R(F(y)) from this 
block of voters. (The voters moved down to zero in 
this deviation would give the candidate sx = 0 
points.) The candidate who follows the equilibrium, 
however, gets at most R(F(z + e)) as an average point 
score from this block of voters. Therefore, to deter 
such a deviation, we must have (z/y)R(F(y)) <s R(F(z + 
s)); and so z < yR(F(z + ©)VR(F(y)). But R(F(z + 6)) 
goes to R(F(z)) = R(0) = 0 as s goes to 0, and soz must 
equal 0 


Now, let x and y be any two numbers in the 
support of the equilibrium distribution such that 0 < 
x < y. A candidate could deviate by taking a block of 
voters to whom he or she is supposed to give offers 
Sy i are ora carte lan and 
could, instead, give offers close to aay fraction 
of this block and could offer 0 to ea = 
x/y) fraction. Because the support of the distribution 
contains 0, as well as x and y, neither this self- 
financing deviation nor its reverse (offering close to x 
to a block of voters, of whom an x/y fraction were 
“supposed get close to y and the remaining (1 


) 
fraction were supposed to get close to 0) wl > 
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increase the candidate’s expected average 
from this block of voters. Thus, we must 


R(F(x)) = (/YREO)) + (1 — x/y)R(F(O) - 


But R(F(0)) = R(0) = 0, so R(F(x)Vx = R(F(y)¥y for all 
x and y in the support of the equilibrium distribution. 
So there is some positive constant «æ such that for all 
x in the support of the distribution, R(F(x)) = ax. The 
maximum of the support, where F(x) = 1, must be 
where ax = R(1) = 1; so the maximum of the support 
must be at 1/a. 

The support is the region where the cumulative 
distribution function is increasing and F has no 
discontinuous jumps, so F(x) can equal the strictly 
increasing function R~'(ax) on the entire support 
only if the support is the connected interval from 0 to 
the upper bound 1a, with no breaks in between. 
(The inverse function R~1(‘) is well defined and 
strictly increasing on [0, 1] because R(-) is a strictly 
increasing function from [0, 1] onto [0, 1].) 

To evaluate the constant a, we use the fact that the 
mean offer must equal 1 under the F distribution, so 
S¥* x dF(x) = 1. We also know that a candidate who 
uses the same offer distribution F as all the other 
candidates must expect the average point score §, 80 


int score 


Va Ya 
j= Í R(F(x)) dF(x) = Í ax dF(x) = a. 
0 0 


Thus, the support of the F-distribution is the interval 
from 0 to Fa = 1/5, and the cumulative distribution 
satisfies the formula R(F(x)) = 3x, Vx & [0, 1/5]. 

It remains only to verify that we do get an equilib- 
rium when F satisfies this formula. In general, for 
any nonnegative x, we have R(F(x)) < &, because 
R(F(x)) = R(1) = 1 < Sx when x > 1/3. So using any 

other distribution G that has mean 1 and is on the 
nonnegative numbers would give a candidate an 


expected score 
Í TREG) dG(x) < Í mdai, 
0 0 


with ty if the support of G is contained in the 
in [0, 1/5]. Thus, no candidate can increase his 
expected score by deviating from F to some other 
distribution, when all other candidates are using the 


distribution F. Q.E.D. 
Implications. As a simple measure of potential in- 
equality, the maximal offer may be defined as the 


highest offer in the support of a symmetric equilib- 
rium offer distribution, for any given electoral system 


with any given number of candidates. By Theorem 2, 
this maximal offer is just the reciprocal of §, the 
average of the ranking points, for any rank-scoring 
rule. Given any K, this average 5 is smallest under 
plurality voting, in which each voter gets a single 
nontransferable vote, because we then have s, = 0 
for all j > 1. 

Thus, for any given number of candidates, plural- 
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TABLE 1 
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Standard Deviations of the Equilibrium Offer Distributions 


NUMBER OF 
CANDIDATES . 


1 

58 
` 89 
1.13 
1.33 
1.51 
1.66 
1.81 


ity voting generates the most inequality 
5 nei ium, in the sense of maxtmizing 

e maximal offer that anena Abe any voters. (Of 
course, we should not n ily assume that the 
number of candidates for an ice would remain 


constant when the electoral 1 is changed.) For 
plurality voting, R(g) = P(1, q) = q*~' and 8 = 1/K. So 
the equilibrium cumulative tion satisfies 


x= (E(x) T (VK) = K(F(x))*~?, 
Vx&[0, 1(1/K)] = [0, KL 
and so 
F(x) = (@/K)M*-9, Wx [0, K). 


When there are four candidates under plurality vot- 
ing, each candidate offers less than .50 to half of the 
voters and offers less than 1 to 65% of the voters, but 
makes offers more than 2 to 20% of the voters, with 
some voters getting offers as large as 4. When the 
number of candidates increases to 10, each candidate 
offers less than .02 to half of the voters and favors a 
16% minority with high offers above 2, some of 
whom get as much as the maximal offer 10. In 
general, the symmetric equilibrium under plurality 
voting has a maximal offer of K that is than the 
median offer of K(.5*~) by a factor of 

Each candidate i knows that when the other K — 1 
candidates use the distribution for plu- 
rality rule, the pro ty of the candidate’s being 
ranked first by a voter to whom he or she offers x is 


FaF! = (K-K 


That is, the highest of the other K — 1 candidates’ 
offers, which candidate i must exceed in order to win 
the voter's vote, has a uniform distribution over the 
interval from 0 to K in Because of this 
uniform distribution, adding an extra e units of 
money to the offer of any one voter has as much 
chance of gaining that voter's vote, no matter what 
this original offer might have been (between 0 and 
K — s). Thus, there is no incentive for the candidate 
to revise the offers by taking from one voter and 
giving to another. 

Among rank-scoring rules, for any given number 





NUMBER OF NONCUMULATIVE VOTES THAT EACH VOTER MUST CAST 


4 5 6 
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of candidates K, the lowest possible maximal offer is 
K((K — 1), which is achieved by negative-plurality 
voting, where s, = 1 for all j < K. In this sense, 
negative-plurality voting gives us the most egalitarian 
see a In equilibrium under negative- 
voting, no voter is offered more than 1.34 
RER ere are 4 candidates, and no voter is offered 
more than 1.12 when there are 10 candidates. 
Following the insightful analysis of Cox (1987), we 
may characterize negative-plurality voting as a last- 
place punishing scheme, whereas (ordinary) plurality 
voting is a first-place rewarding scheme. Under nega- 
tive-plurality v each candidate wants to mini- 
mize the fraction of the voters who think that he or 
she is the worst candidate, so candidates try to avoid 
offending many voters. Each candidate makes low 
offers close to 0 to a small minority of voters, in order 
to finance competitive offers above 1 to the majority, 
but the number of such neglected voters is kept 


small. For negative-plurality voting, the equation in 
becomes 


Theorem 2 
x= (1 — (1 — F(x) TINK — 1YK). 


This formula implies, for example, that each candi- 
date offers less than 1 to only 37% of the voters when 
there are 4 candidates and less than 1 to only 23% of 
the voters when there are 10 candidates. 

Under a voting rule in which each voter must vote 
for exactly V of the K candidates, the maximal offer is 
K/V, because § = V/K. Using the general formula in 
Theorem 2 to compute the inverse of the cumulative 
distribution function, standard deviations of the equi- 
librium offer distributions can also be calculated. 
Table 1 shows such these standard deviations for 
voting systems with V noncumulative votes and K 
candidates. Notice that, like the maximal offer K/V, 
these standard deviations increase as K increases and 
as V decreases. In each row of Table 1, the leftmost 
entry is for plurality voting and the rightmost entry 
is for negative-plurality voting. Figures 1-3 show the 
probability densities of the equilibrium offer distribu- 
tions, when there are four candidates, for the cases 
of V = 1 (plurality), V = 2, and V = 3 (negative 
plurality). DN 

Borda voting is another important rank-scoring 


z 


Tio 
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rule, in which s, = (K — j/(K — 1). So š = 1/2, and the 
maximal offer is 2. The function R(F(x)) under Borda 
rule is the expected value of (K — jV(K — 1), where j 
is a random variable such that K — j has a binomial 
distribution with expected value (K — 1)F(x). Thus, by 
Theorem 2, 


K 


x/2 = 8x = R(F(x)) = > P(j, F(x)(K -K - 1) 


yul 
= (K — 1)F(x/(K — 1) = F(x), Wx € (0, 2]. 


Thus for any number of candidates K, the 

offer tion under Borda rule is a uniform 
distribution over the interval from 0 to 2. The stan- 
os deviation of this distribution is approxtmately 


i S that has the same maximal offer as 
Borda but that has a tighter distribution as measured 
by the standard deviation, consider the rank-scoring 
rule in which s, = 1, s, = 1/2 for all j such that 1 <j < 
K, and sx = 0. (This rule is equivalent to giving each 
voter one tive vote and one negative vote.) Figure 
4 shows the offer distribution for this rule when K = 
4. The maximal offer under this voting rule is also 
equal to 2 for all K, because § = 1/2, but the equilib- 
rium offer distribution has standard deviation .52 
when K = 4, and .37 when K = 8. 

As we com these equilibrium offer distribu- 
tions, the fact that plurality voting generates much 
greater inequality among voters than other electoral 
systems may be quite disturbing. In defence of ae 
rality voting, one may e that our 
assur ption is unlikely to satisfied in phi 
elections with many candidates. Duverger’s partly (see 
Riker 1982) predicts that in multicandidate races 
under plurality voting, the voters will take only two 
candidates seriously and that each voter will vote for 
the candidate whom the voter prefers among these 
two serious candidates (even if there are other can- 
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didates whom the voter likes even better). That is, the 
symmetric itibrium in which every candidate is 
considered to have a serious chance of winning is 
much less likely to be observed than one of the 
nonsymmetric in which only two candi- 
dates are considered to have a substantial chance of 
winning. By showing the problematic nature of the 
symmetric that Duverger’s law excludes, 
the analysis here casts a rather favorable light on 
Duverger’s law. If Duverger’s law did not hold, then 
the use of plurality voting in multicandidate winner- 
take-all elections would more often give us elected 
leaders who deliberately appeal to only a small mi- 
nority of the voters. 


APPROVAL VOTING 


Under voting, each voter indicates ap 
of a set of candidates on the ballot. A voter is allowed 
to approve of any number of candidates. Each candi- 
date’s approval score is then the fraction of the voters 
who have approved of the candidate. That is, each 
voter can give each candidate either an a 
(worth 1 point) or a disa (worth 0 points), and 
the winner is the candidate who gets highest average 
point score from the voters. voting is a 
scoring rule but it is not a rank-scoring rule, because 
the point scores of various candidates cannot be 
determined simply from a voter's rank-ordering of 
the candidates. For example, when there are three 
candidates, one voter might give an approval vote 
ony to one favorite candidate, whereas another voter 
the same rank-ordering of candidates might give 
an approval vote to the top two favorites. 

We need to formulate a voter's decision criterion in 
order to describe how each voter would decide how 
many candidates to approve in a symmetric equilib- 
rium under approval voting. Let us number the K 
candidates 1,2, . . . , K. Now consider a voter and let 
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FIGURE 3: 
Offer Distribution with Three Votes, Four Candidates 
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u, denote the value of the offer that candidate i has 
promised to this voter. The voter's decision to give an 

al vote to candidate i will only matter‘if can- 
didate i is in a close race with some other candidate h 
(where h would win unless this voter adds an ap- 
proval vote for i). In such a case, giving an approval 
ee ee ee 
from u, to u, Our symmetry n implies that 
ie eee doe ate g candidate i, 
ariy of the other K — 1 candidates is equally likely to 
be’ the candidate h who is in a close race with 


candidate i. Thus, the net gain for the voter 
from giving an a vote to candidate i is pro- 
portional to 
Èu- uK- 1) = 
hel 


where @ = XL, u,/K. Thus, in a symmetric equilib- 
rium, each voter should compute the average a of the 


(u — &)(K(K — 1)), 


FIGUHE 1 
Offer Distribution with Ranking Points (1, .5, .5, 0) 
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offers that the K candidates have promised, give an 
approval vote to every candidate i such that u, > @, 
and not ARN of any candidate who has offered , 
less than average ù. 

Given any m candidates who are generating their 
offers independently acco to the cumulative 
distribution function F(-), let A,,(x) denote the proba- 
bility that the average of their m offers is less x, 
for any given voter.* Now, suppose that some candi- 
date i an amount u, to some voter, while the 
other K — 1 candidates are selecting their offers 
independently according to the cumulative distribu- 
tion function F. Then the probebility of candidate i 

ng ane a al vote from this voter is Ay_,(u,), 

date 7s offer u, is greater than the 

averaye'of all Kofters it and only 1c is sreatet than 
the average of the other K — 1 candidates’ offers. 

To win, a candidate wants both to increase his or 
her own score and decrease the scores of opponents. 
Under approval voting, increasing the vote score for 
candidate i is not the same thing as decreasing the 
vote scores of the other candidates, because the total 
number of points that each voter gives is not fixed 
under approval vo (unlike the rank-scoring rules 
already considered). For any candidate A other than i, 
let B(u,) denote the probability that candidate h will 
get an approval vote from any given voter, when 
candidate i offers u; and all other candidates’ offers 
are drawn independently from the. F-distribution.® 

Candidate i would gain by deviating from the 
F-distribution to some other distribution G (when all 
other candidates are expected to use the F-distribu- 
tion) if the deviation would cause candidate řs aver- 
age approval score to become higher than the other 
candidates’ average approval scores. I am assuming 
here that the number of voters is large or effectively 
real so that a candidate’s average approval score 

TE Aaa AEE probability of any one voter giving the 
can roval vote. Thus there is an equilib- 
riumin mee T candidates generate offers according 
to the F distribution if and only if 


Í “Ar -10) dG(x) < Í “Bx) dG(2x) 
0 0 


for every nonne eae distribution G with mean 1. 
(Unwinding the definitions, it can be shown that this 
inequality becomes an equality when G = F.) 

It seems difficult explicitly to calculate equi- 
librium offer distributions for approval voting.*® I have 
analyzed ppn solutions for a discrete version 
of this em, in which all offers are integer multi- 
ples ot .05. The resulting probability 
distribution for the case of 4 candidates is shown in 
Hi 5. For any number of candidates up to 10, 
Table 2 shows the standard deviation of the equilib- 
rium offer distribution, the maximal offer, and the 
average approval score for each candidate, in the 
symmetric equilibria that have been found for this 
.05-discrete approximation. In each case, I have 
found only one equilibrium. for each number of 
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candidates. The convergence of the algorithm 
seemed sufficiently robust to justify a conjecture that 
this symmetric might be- SP but I 
cannot prove that there is a unique symmetric equi- 
librium under approval voting. 

As Table 2 shows, equilibrium offer distributions 
for approval voting have maximal offers that are 
between 1 and 2, and these maximal offers decrease 
as the number of candidates increases. As Figure 5 
illustrates, the support of the um offer distri- 
bution is not convex when K = 3. Instead, each 
candidate gives offers that are greater than 1 to a 
majority of the voters, while the remaining voters 
(a minority that decreases in size as K increases) get 
offers that are close to 0. 

To get some intuition for these results, suppose 
that the number of candidates K is large and consider 
a nonequilibrium scenario in which all candidates 
draw their offers from the uniform distribution on 0 
to 2. The central limit theorem tells us that the 


TABLE :: 


71 
.74 
74 


1.90 
1.70 
1.60 
1.60 
1.45 
1.40 
1.35 
1.36 
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aD 1 candidates’ offers to any given 
a distribution that is ap tely normal, 
with mean 1 and a afaall sta deviation. The 
probability that a candidate would gain (or lose) a 
voter's a by slightly increasing (or decreasing) 
this s offer is rtional to the probability 
density of the average of the other K — 1 candidates’ 
offers, and the normal a tion has a density 
that is highest at 1. So a candidate could increase the 
expected approval score by decreasing offers that are 
far from 1, and then using the resources thus made 
available to dingly increase offers that are 
close to 1. The result of such transfers would be to 
move toward a distribution in which some voters 
offers near 0 and the rest of the voters get offers 
are larger than 1 but less than 2. Such a distribution is 
in fact shown in Figure 5, where about 31% of the 
voters get offers close to 0, 25% of the voters get offers 
close to 1.15, 15% of the voters get offers close to 1.50, 
and 29% of the voters get offers close to 1.70. It can be 
shown that, like the rank-scoring rules, the equilib- 
rium offer distribution under a voting must be 
continuous, even though the support of the distribu- 
tion is not convex. 


SINGLE TRANSFERABLE VOTE 


Let us consider now a simple version of single trans- 
ferable vote (STV), in which K candidates are com 
ing for a single office. (Multiseat councils be 
considered later.) Each voter submits a ballot that 
ranks the K candidates in some order, chosen by the 
voter. These ballots are then recounted a sequence of 
times until a candidate wins. In the first count, each 
voter's ballot is counted as a vote for the candidate 
who is listed at the top of the voter’s rank ordering. If 
no one candidate gets a majority in this count, 

the candidate with the lowest share of the votes is 
eliminated from consideration, and each ballot that 
was assigned to this candidate is to the 
candidate who is ranked highest gn the ballot among 
those who have not yet been eliminated. Then the 
ballots are recounted, and this process is repeated 
until some candidate a majority. When a candi- 
date gets a majority of the votes in a count, then that 
candidate wins the election. Thus, STV is a ranking 
rule in the sense that each voter’s ballot can be 
written as a rank ordering of the candidates, but it is 
not a scoring rule, because a voter's rank orderin pe 
does not simply generate one point score for ea 
candidate. 

Our symmetry assumption implies that voters will 
vote sincerely under STV (because a voter will not 
perceive any pair of candidates as being more likely 
Ce ee ee 
voter’s vote d make a difference in the outcome) 
That is, we may assume here that each voter will rank 
the candidates in order of their offers, putting the 
candidate who has offered the most at the top of his 
rank ordering. 

In a symmetric equilibrium of our model, we 


p 
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should expect the candidates to divide the votes 
equally at every round. Thus we need to be careful 
about the interpretation of ties. Remember that our 
model assumes that the number of voters is infinite, 
but this assumption is meant only as an approxima- 
tion to a large finite population. When two or more 
candidates get the same share of the votes in our 
model, we should understand that this means that 
the difference in their vote totals is a vanishingly 
small or infinitesimal fraction of the overall popula- 
tion, but (because the population is very ) there 
may still be a difference of hundreds of votes een 
the absolute vote totals of these candidates. Thus, a 
tie for last place in our infinite-population model 
should be interpreted as an outcome in which exactly 
one of these candidates is actually the lowest. By 
symmetry of the scenario, each of the apparently tied 


candidates is equally likely to be the actual last-place 


candidate who then is eliminated. 

When all candidates independently generate offers 
from the same cumulative distribution F, there will be 
a etric allocation of votes. Thus no candidate 

ever get a majority until there have been K — 1 
counts, at the last of which all but two candidates will 
have been eliminated (so each will get approximately 
a 50% share, which will really be a strict majority for 
one of the two candidates). At the first count, each 
candidate will have a probability 1/K of being elimi- 
nated and a probability (K — 1)K of being retained for 
the second count. At the second count, each remain- 
ing candidate will have a probability 1/(K — 1) of 
being eliminated and a probability (K —-2\/(K — 1) of 
pene retained; and so on. Each candidate's probabil- 
ity of winning is thus 


((K — 1VK)((K — 2(K — 1)) . . . (1/2) = /K. 


Now suppose that some candidate i deviates from 
this symmetric scenario and generates offers accord- 
ing to some other cumulative distribution G, while all 
other candidates continue to use the F-distribution. 
Consider a count in which candidate i is one of n 
candidates who have not yet been eliminated. A 
voter who has been offered u, by candidate i will rank 
candidate i at the top of the list (when the eliminated 
candidates are ignored) if candidate i offered more 
than the other n — 1 candidates, which has probabil- 
ity F(u,)"~'. So candidate 7s vote share at this count 
will be fọ (F(u,))"~* dG(u,). If this vote share is greater 

the average 1/n, then candidate i will surely not 
be eliminated at this count. On the other hand, if this 
vote share at this round is less than 1/n, then candi- 
date i must be in last place because the other candi- 
dates are etric in this scenario, and so candidate 
i will be eliminated at this count.” 

Being strictly higher than everyone else in the early 
counts is irrelevant if elimination is certain at any one 
of the later counts. So a deviating candidate’s proba- 
bility of winning will go to zero if the candidate’s 

vote share is less than the average at any of 
the K — 1 counts of the ballots. Thus, we may say that 
there is an equilibrium in which all candidates use the 
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F-distribution if and only if there does not exist any 
probability distribution G on the nonnegative real 
numbers, with mean 1, such that 


Í TEE- dG(x) = Un, 
0 
for every n in {2, 3, . . . , K}, and 
Í “(E())- dG(x) > Vm, 
0 


for at least one number m in {2, 3, . . . , K}. 

We can now show that there are multiple symmet- 
ric equilibria under STV. These ia include 
offer distributions that are arbitrarily close to any of 
the equilibria that we got for plurality voting when 
the number of candidates was between two and K. 
Thus, any number between two and K can be the 
maximum of a symmetric equilibrium offer distribu- 
tion under STV. The intuition behind this multiple- 
equilibrium result is simple. To gain from deviatin 
from a symmetric scenario, a candidate must avol 
losing in K — 1 counts. Thus an equilibrium can be 
supported by any profile of campaign strategies that 
deters such deviations in at least one of these K — 1 
counts. 


THEOREM 3. Let (Az, . . - , Àx- Ay) be any vector such 
that 


An>0, WnEQ2,...,K-1,K} 


and ZX 3 Àm = 1. Let F be defined by the equation x = 
IX a na, E), Wx € 10, ÈX 2 mA]. Then there is 
an equilibrium under single vote in which all 
Proof. Notice first that the function F described in the 


theorem always exists, because the equation directly 
defines its inverse 


K 
Fiq) = È nag" 4, Wq Eo, 1). 


nm? 


Then F is well defined because F~! is strictly increas- 
ing and thus one-to-one on its range. To verify that 
the mean is 1, observe that 


[> F(x) = [P@a- i ( 3+] dq 


K 


K 
= > maf [0 a) = J, nàd1/n)=1. 
0 


n= a=2 


If the F-distribution did not form an i um, 
then there would exist an offer distribution G such 
that 
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Saf (Ely! aca) >L 
nm? 


because the coefficient of A, would be at least 1 in 
each term, with at least one strict inequality. Then, by 
the definition of F, we would get 


K 


1< a Zmar) dG(x) = [= dG(x), 
0 nm 0 


and so the deviation G must have a mean greater than 
1, which is not permissible for a candidate. Q.E.D 


In the extreme case where some A, coefficient is close 
to 1 and all other A,, are close to 0, the equation in 
Theorem 3 that defines F becomes close. to x = 
n(F(x))"~1, which characterizes the symmetric equilib- 
rium offer distribution for plurality voting with n 
candidates. 


MULTISEAT ELECTIONS 


pce Stash Ala a staal pe. 
candidates competing for a single office, but most of 
our results can be readily extended to competition for 
multiple seats and to competition among parties. The 
crucial defining property of the symmetric equilibria 
that we have studied is that no candidate can break 
the symmetry in his or her own favor (scoring higher 
than the still-symmetric other candidates) by deviat- 
ing from the equilibrium strategy. This characteriza- 
tion of symmetric equilibria remains the same when 
there are many. seats at stake, as long as the number 
of candidates is greater than the number of seats. 
For example, consider an election in which K 
candidates are competing for L seats in a council, 
where 1 s L s K — 1 and a rank-scoring rule is used 
with ranking points (s4, 5,...-., $x) such that 1 = 
3; 2 & 2... 2 Sy = 0. The candidates with the 
L-highest scores will win the L seats. Suppose, for 
simplicity, that each candidate who wins a seat in the 
council will control a portion of the government 
budget that has an expected average value of one 
dollar per voter. Each winner will allocate his or her 
portion of the government budget to the voters 
according to the campaign promises that the candi- 
date independently generated from his or her offer 
distribution. (A more complicated story might say 
EENS EE EE cel eae E TE E 
majority coalition that will take control of 
Beal a i de ale ie he 
budget. When the candidates are symmetric, how- 
ever, we may assume that any candidate who wins a 
seat will be likely to be included in the 
poeng coalition, and so each candidate who wins 
the same expected budget to allocate.) 
Under these assumptions, the symmetric equilib- 
rium offer distribution, for any given rank-scoring 
rule, is exactly the same as described in Theorem 2. In 
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this multiseat case, each candidate has a probability 
L/K of winning in the symmetric ium, but (as 
in the one-seat case) he would still deviate only if 
doing so would raise expected score above the other 
still (by symmetry) scores of the other K — 1 
candidates. So the conditions for a symmetric equi- 
librium with K candidates depend only on the rank- 
ing points (s1, Ss» . . - , 8x) but do not depend on the 
Raber oal as long as L < K. Thus, our results 
for the one-seat case in Theorem 2 can be immedi- 
ately generalized to multiple seats. For example, the 

-scoring rule with the ranking-points vector (1, 
0,. oe ON ee ee 
seats at stake. So the symmetric equilibrium o 
distribution for SNTV with K candidates and L seats 
is the same as the symmetric equilibrium offer distri- 
bution that we found for plurality voting with K 
candidates in the one-seat case. 

Similarly, the equilibrium offer distributions that I 
described for approval voting with K candidates and 
one seat apply equally well when the K candidates 
are com: g for L seats and the winners will be the 
candidates with the L-highest approval scores. 

Under single transferable vote, we do find some 
difference in the case of multiple seats. Ub pee asia 
the majority quota is replaced by a 1/(L + 1) quota an 
the recounting stops after the count in w. 
candidate is eliminated out of L + 1 remaining. Thus, 
we need to revise Theorem 3 by changing the number 
2 to L + 1 throughout, but then the revised theorem 
can be applied to the case where L seats are being 
allocated under STV. So when K candidates compete 
for L seats under STV, there are multiple symmetric 
equilibria in which the maximal offers range from L + 
1 up to K. 

The most substantial difference that we may find in 
the multiseat case is that the assumption of a sym- 
metric multicandidate equilibrium may become more 
com: g. In single-seat plurality elections, Duverg- 
er's law predicts that two candidates will be distin- 
guished as the only two serious contenders. In a 
multiseat election under SNTV, however, we should 
expect that there will be more serious candidates than 
seats (see Cox 1992; Reed 1990). Thus, with ayaa 
seats, we cannot use Duverger’s law to esca ae o 
the fact that SNTV may encourage candi 
Sake eon Kries a an eE E 
electorate. 

Multiseat districts in Japan use SNTV, and it is also 
used in intraparty competition in some open-list 
proportional representations systems, as in Brazil. In 
open-list proportional representation systems, when 


a nominates more candidates than the number 
seats that it wins, the nominated candidates who 
a get the party’s seats are determined by 


votes for the individual candidates. To be 

oc ee that a party has nominated K can- 
dates but that the party is to win only L 
seats and each voter who votes for the party can vote 
for one individual candidate on the ballot. The party’ 8 
L seats will be won by those among its candidates 
who get the L-highest scores in this contest among 
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the individual candidates. Then our analysis of plu- 

rality See at and SNTV with K candidates can be 

gee ied to the race among the K nominees of 

r its L seats. Our results su that the 

friar a terpketate unequal to voters 

and that each will concentrate Senne on a a 
minority of the voters who su PADRON es 

e baili 


prediction is consistent with peace 
ena (in which candidates seek votes only in vi 
narrow subsets of the electoral district) that Ames 


(1992) has described in Brazilian legislative elections. 
The model predicts that the candidates could be 
induced substantially to broaden their appeal if the 
individual candidates in party lists were ranked by 
another voting system, such as Borda or multiple 
noncumulative votes or a voting. 

The analysis can also be applied to the competition 
among parties in proportional representation sys- 
tems. For simplicity, suppose that each party may 
expect to control a portion of the government budget 
that is proportional to the share of the legislature that 
it wins. Su also that each party will allocate its 
portion of the budget to individual voters in 
tion to its cam promises, which it has indepen- 
ed generated for every voter according to its offer 

tion. Each voter must choose one party to 
support, and each party gets seats in proportion to its 
share of the vote. So each voter should support the 
party that has promised that voter the most. 

Under these assumptions, our analysis of 
tional representation looks like that of plurality vot- 
ing and SNTV, because proportional tation 
uses the same ranking-points vector (1, 0,..., 0) 
and thus is also a pure first-place rewarding scheme. 
The symmetric-equilibrium offer distributions in a 
proportional representation election among K parties 
will be the same as the symmetric offer 
distributions in a one-seat plurality election among K 
candidates. Thus, in a proportional tation 
pain if many parties are as having 

similar potential to participate in the process of form- 
ing a government, each of these parties may feel 
compelled to appeal narrowly to a small group of 
voters, and their campaign promises may tend to 
create special interest ions even in an otherwise 
homogeneous electorate. 


MINORITY REPRESENTATION 


I have focused on only one attribute of electoral 
systems: the degree to which they may encourage 
candidates to create inequalities among the voters by 
favoring some voters at the expense of others. For a 
full comparison of electoral systems, we must con- 
sider other models emphasizing other attributes of 
electoral . One other attribute that I should at 
least briefly consider here, because of its close rela- 
tionship to my main , is the ability of electoral 
systems to guarantee diverse representation of mi- 
nority groups. I follow here the seminal analysis of 
this question by Cox (1987, 1990). 
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Consider again an election in which K candidates 
are competing for election to a council of L members 
and people vote according to a rank-scoring rule with 
ranking points (s4, Sy . . . , Sx) such that 1 =s, 25,2 

- > Sy = 0. I assume that L s K — 1 and that the 
candidates with the L-highest scores will win the L 
seats. Now suppose that instead of making a discre- 
tionary allocation of a given budget (as I have as- 
sumed up until now), government officials have only 
one amp yes-or-no policy S GES to decide (e.g., 
“Should our nation ratify new regional: trade 
agreement?”). At the beginning of the campaign, 
each candidate must choose to be either on the 
affirmative side or on the negative side of this policy 
question. Every voter has one way or the 
other on this question and will select a vote to try to 
maximize the number of elected officials who have 
chosen the policy answer that the voter prefers. As 
usual, we suppose that the number of voters is very 
large (or is an infinite measure space). Let Q denote 
the fraction of the voters who prefer the affirmative 
answer to the policy question and suppose that Q is 
common knowledge. 

How large must the affirmative fraction Q be to 
guarantee that there does not exist any 2 
equilibrium in which all of candidates are 
choose the negative side of the policy question? That 
is, what is the mpe a eee that may be 
ignored by all candidates in the when each 
candidate chooses a policy position so as ‘to maximize 
ae alee of winning a seat? This u bound 

of a voting block that all candidates could 
ace an Old the Cox threshold. 

If all candidates choose the negative side of the 
policy position, then (by symmetry) they must all 

the same average score § = XX, and so 
each candidate has a probability of winning a 
seat. If one candidate deviates to the affirmative side, 
while all other candidate stay on the negative side, 
then this deviating candidate will get a score Qs, + 
(1 — Q)sy = Q, because the affirmative voters will 
rank the candidate at the top of their ballots, while 
the negative voters will rank the candidate at the 
bottom of their ballots. The symmetry assumption 
implies that the other K — 1 candidates who are all on 
the negative side will get the same score, 
and we know that the scores of all K candidates must 
average to 3. So the deviating candidate cannot expect 
to win if Q < 4, but the single deviating candidate 
should expect to win a seat if Q > 8. (The large- 
population assumption is used here only to 
the assumption that the candidate with the highest 
expected score will almost surely have the highest 
realized score.) Therefore, to guarantee that there is 
no symmetric um in which the affirmative 
block is ignored by all K candidates, the affirmative 
block must be greater than an § fraction of the 
electorate. Thus, as Cox (1987, 1990) has shown, the 
Cox threshold for a rank-scoring rule is 8. 

Of course, guaranteeing that some candidates will 
offer to represent the affirmative block of voters does 
not guarantee that the affirmative block will actually 
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win representation in the council except in the case of 
L = K — 1. When there are seats for all except one 
candidate, then a lone candidate on one side of the 
policy question will fail to get a seat only if that 
candidate is the lowest scorer, which cannot ha 

if his or her score Q is above the average score 3. 

a block of voters that is larger than 5 is sure to win at 
least one seat in equilibrium when L = K — 1, even 
without the symmetry assumption. 

For any rank-scoring rule, the Cox threshold š is 
ened e reciprocal of the maxtmal offer that we 
found in Theorem 2. In this sense, the rank-scoring 
rules that are best for guaranteeing representation of 
small minorities in large multiseat elections are also 
the worst for deterring candidates from creating 
inequalities in a homogeneous population. That is, 
Se pesca io dive ain ay eens 
give representation to diverse minority abi ny 
also have the effect of encouraging candi 
create special interest groups and minority ndd 
even when it would not otherwise exist. Designers of 
electoral should recognize a trade-off be- 
tween these two desiderata: guaranteeing represen- 
tation for minority groups in the electorate and en- 

g individual candidates to appeal broadly to 
the electorate as a whole. 

With respect to these two desiderata, however, 
there seems no reason to use a system that has a low 
Cox threshold (which encourages a diversity of nar- 
rowly focused candidates, rather than candidates 
who try to appeal broadly to the whole electorate) 
unless the number of seats being filled is large 
enough for this diversity of candidates to be trans- 
lated into a diversity of elected officials. In a single- 
seat election with two policy alternatives, for exam- 
ple, the minority cannot be ted by a win ning 
candidate unless the majority is left unrepresen 
after the election. 

To guarantee that clear majority interests are not 
neglected by all candidates in a good 
electoral system should have a Cox threshold that is 
not greater than 1/2. For example, negative-plurality 
voting with 10 candidates would give us a Cox 
threshold of 5 = .90. Thus even if 89% of the voters 

the affirmative position in my Soph 

model, there would exist a etric equilibrium in 
which all 10 candidates chose the negative policy 
position. One candidate who deviated alone to the 
affirmative side would get a zero rating from 11% of 
the voters, while the nine negative candidates would 
each expect to get zero ratings from .89/9 = 9.89% of 
the voters, so the affirmative candidate balir 
lose. Of course, there exists another 
which all candidates coordinate on the majority ae, 
However, the danger of having an in 
which an overwhelming majority is so completely 

resented makes negative poaa a very unde- 

sirable system. This danger of neglecting majority 
interests similarly leads us to reject all rank-scoring 
rules that have 1/5 < 2, even though, by Theorem 2, 
such rules may seem good for reducing the inequity 
of candidates’ offer distributions. 
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The exact reciprocal relationship between the Cox 
threshold and the maximal offer that we have found 
for rank-scoring rules does not necessarily apply to 
other electoral systems. Under STV with K candidates 
and L seats, the Cox threshold is 1/(L + 1), because a 
candidate is teed a seat when he is ranked at 
the top by more than 1/(L + 1) of the electorate. But 
Theorem 3 shows symmetric in which some 
voters get offers that are arbitrarily close to K, which 
can be strictly greater than L + 1. Thus, we find 
maximal offers that are above the reciprocal of the 
Cox threshold for STV. 

Under approval voting with any number of candi- 
dates and any number of seats, the Cox threshold is 
1/2. If the candidates differed only in thetr positions 
on one binary policy question, then each voter would 
sincerely approve all candidates who adopted that 
voter's preferred position; and so each candidate 
would maximize his or her a score by choos- 
ing the position that is favored by the majority (see 
Cox 1987; Myerson 1993). But Table 2 shows that for 
approval voting with more than two candidates, the 
maximal offers in symmetric um offer distri- 
butions are strictly less than 2. So we find maximal 
offers that are below the rect of the Cox thresh- 
old for approval voting, and approval voting allows 
us to get maximal offers less than 2 without having a 
Cox threshold above 1/2. 


Notes 


This research was initially inspired by conversations with 
Barry Ames and John Londregan. I have also benefited from 
many discussions with Robert Weber. Support from the 
Dispute Resohition Research Center at Northwestern Univer- 
sity and from the National Science Foundation is gratefully 
acknowledged. 

1. With a finite population of M voters and with a fixed 
supply of M dollar’s worth of public resources to be allocated, 

could not be independent across all 

voters, use the offers to all voters would have to sum to 
the given number M. However, as the number M increases, 
ind: tly distributed offers can be more and more 
If the mean of the candidate’s offer 


M voters’ offers that are drawn independently fram the 
candidate’s distribution would have probability less than s of 
totaling more than M(1 + s) dollars, when M 1s sufficiently 
large. Thus, taking the mit as the population goes to infinity, 
we can assume that each candidate makes ind t offers 
to every voter. Con De Finett!’s theorem in probability 
theory impHes that if an infinite number of voters are treated 


conditionally independent, given the candidate's offer distri- 


a sas Recents a eal eaan ae 
ee ae ee ee ET 
with respect to both continuous discrete 
distributions. Let a(x) denote any bounded continuous func- 
tion of the variable x and let b(x) denote any bounded and 
nondecreasing function of x. Then the 
integral fọ a(x) db(x) can be defined as the limit, as n —» +0, of 
the sum 


™ 
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pal 


If the function b is differentiable, then 
Í “e(2) dha) = f Taa) b'(2) dr. 
0 0 


3. The candidates’ payoff functions are discontinuous 
when their scores are Stmon and Zame (1990) 
show that to the equilibria at such discontinuous games, 


ai se eae ee ee 
redefined at paints of discontin t these 


who use the same offer distribution must have the 
same probability of winning. Thus the methodology of Simon 
and Zame leads us to use a simple model in which candidates 
with the same expected score have the same probability of 


4. For each m 2 1, A,() is the cumulative probability 
function for the average of m offers that are sampled indepen- 
from the F-distribution. These cumulative functions 
may be inductively calculated by the equations 
A(z) = Fx), 


Ad) = Í MA - ((mex — 1m — 1)) dla), Vz. 
g 


To derive this formula, I use the fact that if y is the average of 
m — 1 candidates’ offers and z is another candidate's offer, 
then the a of these m candidates’ offers is ((m — Ty + 
ae which is teas than if and > 

5. To formally define B(u,), any other candidate k, 
conaider same specific voter, and let denote the average of 
the offers to this voter from all tes other than i and A. 
Then candidate k will get an approval vote from this voter if 


iy > (ay + k, + (K — 2)yYK. 

So, assuming K z 3, candidate k will get an approval vote if 
(K- Im- HK -2)>y- 

Thus, the that candidate k will get an a 


vote from voter, when candidate } offers u, and all other 
candidates’ offers are drawn from the F-distribution, is 


Blu) = Í “Ar AK - Du, — UAK - 2)) Fa), 
it] 


where Ay_2{y) = 0 ify < 0. 

6. In an equilibrium under approval voting, no candidate i 
should be able to increase the average value of Ay_,(x,) — 
Btu.) for some block of voters by 
resources among these voters. So let x and y be n such 
that 0 < x < y and x is in the support of the F-distribution. 

that candidate i is to consider the following pertur- 
bation of the F-distribution: all voters who were supposed to 
be given an offer close to x (according to the random number 


genera 

y, and to make this perturbation self. 
these voters who will get y will be close to x/y. As a result of 
this tion, the net in the average of candidate 
Ta objective (Ay_, — B), for this block of voters, would be 


(a/yWAx - iy) — By) + (1 — wy Ax-1(0) 
— BAO) — (Ax -1(x) — B(x) = (CY) — Cz), 
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where the function C(-) is defined such that 
C{z) = (Ay — (z) — Bz) — Ag 1(0) + BO) yz, Vz > 0. 


This gain must be nonpositive if x is in the of the 
F-distribution, and it must also be nonnegative yand 0 are 


equilibrium 
support of the F-distribution is in the set of numbers z that 
maximize the function C(z). This C-maximization condition is 
es anay ay, oecatine R apneo O) but 
iterative methods can be used to find approximate solutions. 
bt sl 3: dor a ama ua a a 
ie eras distributions for approval voting is available 
on request. 


equal expected 
implies an equal probebility of being last in the case of a large 
finite population. 
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POLICY, INSTITUTIONS, AND COALITION AVOIDANCE: 
NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENTS, 1945-1990 
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orwegian party politics is characterized by coalition avoidance that defies conventional 
coalition theory. This failure of coalescence can be caused either by policy pursuit 
(preference-induced) or by institutional constraint (structure-induced). We test the explan- 
atory power of policy-based and institutional explanations, relying on content analysis of authoritative 
party and government documents for our policy measures. The results show that the left-right policy 
dimension has powerfully constrained Norwegian interparty bargaining and that policy-based 
coalition theory can account for many apparent anomalies in Norwegian coalition politics. A 
permissive institutional environment has also fostered coalition avoidance. Although core-based 
coalition theory can thus be successfully adapted to the Norwegian case, it rests on a number of critical 


assumptions that limit its general applicability. 


control in representative democracy. Ideally, 


Eeo are the principal instrument of popular 
elections determine who 


governs and what 


public policies are conducted (Kin King Š> 1981). In the real 
world of democracy, however, the verdicts of the 
electorate require ration and interpretation. In 


ape eed parliamentary democracies, political par- 
play a powerful intermediary role in determining 
the composition of the executive branch as well as the 
content of lic policy. Where no single majority 
exists, legislative parties must, oe majority rule, 
build coalitions to effect public 

The behavior of political at in such coalition 
bargaining has received substantial scholarly atten- 
tion. Early applications of cooperative e theory 
viewed political parties as unconstrained actors seek- 
ing to maximize their rewards from executive (cabi- 
net) office through minimal winning coalitions.’ This 
first generation of coalition theory assumed that apart 
from considerations of size (weight), parties were 
totally indiscriminate in their search for partners 
(Gamson 1961; Riker 1962). Thus, Conservatives 
looking for a coalition partner would, for example, be 
indifferent between Communists and Christian Dem- 
ocrats if both controlled the same number of legisla- 
tive seats. Due to these radical simplifications, early 
“policy-blind” coalition theory generated disappoint- 
ing empirical results. Predictions were often inaccu- 
rate and even wildly implausible, and the theory was 


incapable of explaining either minority or 


surplus-majority governments, both common phe-. 


nomena in entary democracies (Laver and 
Schofield 1990; Lijphart 1984). 

Political parties thus frequently defy coalition-theo- 
retic propositions by coalescing too much (surplus- 
majority coalitions) or too little (minority govern- 
ments). We shall examine the latter problem—more 
broadly, the determinants of coalition avoidance—in 
Norway, a parliamentary democracy where conven- 
tional policy-based coalition theory has been found 


particularly ill fitting (Strøm 1990b). We test institu- 
tional as well as policy-based explanations in order to 
determine whether the Norwegian anomalies might 
represent structure-induced or preference-induced 
equilibria (Shepsle 1989). Specifically, we test the 
explanatory power of one-dimensional policy-based 
coalition theory. Our analysis identifies party and 
cabinet policy preferences through content analysis 
of authoritative party programs and government dec- 
larations and systematically examines the effects of 
institutional rules on bargaining. 

The results show that while the institutional envi- 
ronment has indeed favored coalition avoidance, 
Norwegian parties have not been tightly constrained 
in their bargaining. Their failure to coalesce results 
less from inability or institutional restrictions than 
from the parties’ policy preferences. We show that 
the N licy space can be plausibly repre- 
sented by a single, left-right dimension. The bargain- 
ing advantages of the core (median) party in such a 
policy space go a long way toward explaining coali- 
tion avoidance. In some cases, however, bargaining 
constraints or alternative objectives must be invoked 
to explain coalitional behavior. We use these results 
to discuss the merits and limitations of policy-based 
coalition theory generally. 

We describe the Norwegian record of coalition 
avoidance and discuss the treatment of policy and 
institutions in the coalition-theoretic literature. We 
then return to the Norwegian case and account for 
constraints on coalition bargaining. A discussion of 
coalition bargaining and portfolio allocation sets the 
stage for a spatial analysis of the contents of party 
programs and government declarations, documents 
that help us identify the policy goals of Norwegian 
parties, as well as their ramifications for cabinet 
formation. We then present a more formal analysis of 
the explanatory power of institutional structure, bar- 


gaining process, and policy preferences and, finally, 


Sa 


> 
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summarize our results and reassess the merits of 
policy-based coalition theory. 


NORWEGIAN PARTIES AND 
COALITION AVOIDANCE 


The early development of Norwegian mass es 
based on long-lasting social cleavages led to what 
Lipset and Rokkan (1967) called a “frozen” 
system. Only in 1989 was the first independent 
candidate of this century elected to the Storting (the 
Norwegian Parliament). No formed after World 
War II has been admitted to the cabinet, and few have 
gained parliamentary representation. Yet the party 
has Peksi experienced several electoral 
ocks, most notably in 1973 and 1989. Effectively, 
the postwar history of the system breaks down 
into three periods: social democratic predominance, 
stable two-bloc competition, and polarization and 
fractionalization. 


Social Democratic Predominance (1945-61). Early post- 
war Norway witnessed a stable five-party system 
pitting the dominant Labor party (Arbeiderpartiet 
[A]) against four nonsocialist parties: the Conserva- 
tives gm the Liberals (Venstre , the 
CEEA party (Senterpartiet [SP]), and the 
tian People ls pany (Kristelig Folkeparti [KRF]). 
After the onset of the Cold War, the Communist 
pary (Norges Kommunistiske Parti [NKP]) gradually 
ded into oblivion. From World War II until 1961, the 
Labor party was predominant (Sartori 1976). Four 
consecutive elections yielded outright parliamentary 
majorities and single-party Labor governments. 


Stable Two-Bloc Competition (1961-73). The 1960s 

brought a new parliamentary party: the Socialist 

People’s party (Sosialistisk Folkeparti [SF]), whose 

eroded Labor’s support, while the nonso- 

cialist parties gained in strength and cohesion. How- 

ever, electoral volatility remained low until the early 

ee Pc the party system deviated only slightly 

from its previous five-party format. The socialist and 

t blocs were extremely closely balanced, 

and minority Labor cabinets alternated with bour- 
geois (nonsocialist) coalitions. 


Polarization and Fractionalization (1973-90). The 1972 
European Community (EC) referendum caused a 
“political earthquake,” one manifestation of which 
was the 1973 formation of the antistatist Progress 
party (Fremskrittspartiet [FRP]). The Liberals in 1972 
acrimoniously split in two, both parts of which have 
since lost parliamentary representation. An ant EC 
fragment of the Labor party exited and joined the 
Socialist People’s party and some former communists 
in the new Socialist Left (Sosialistisk Ven- 
streparti [SV]). Long-term results were a substantially 
weakened Labor party, a temporary Conservative 


- surge, and the eventual atrophy of the nonsocialist 
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center. Party system trends have been toward frag- 
mentation, volatility, and greater competitiveness. 
Yet the two major parties (Labor and the Conserva- 
tives) weathered the crises reasonably well until 1989, 
when their combined vote share fell from 71.2% to 
56.5%. 


The Cabinet Record 


Postwar cabinets, shown in Table 1, closely reflect 
this history. Prior to 1961, Norway experienced sta- 
ble, single-party, majority governments. After that 
watershed election, however, cabinets have typically 
been less stable, more often than not “undersized,” 
and only occasionally coalitions. Labor has never 
again captured a legislative majority, and its cabinets 
have consequently relied on largely informal and ad 
hoc legislative coalitions. The following patterns of 
cabinet formation have remained stable: 


1. All cabinets have been either socialist or nonsocial- 
ist. There have been no peacetime coalitions of 
socialist and nonsocialist parties. In fact, the Labor 
„party is the only major social democratic party in 
Western Europe never to have entered a cabinet 
coalition with any bourgeois party. 

2. Labor has eschewed coalitions not only with non- 
socialist parties but also with any smaller party to 
its left. In several campaigns, the Labor party has 
indeed made a campaign issue out of its resistance 
to coalition politics. Thus, a socialist government 
has meant a cabinet of Labor alone—since 1961, 
therefore, also a minority cabinet. 

3. Nonsocialist cabinets, on the other hand, have 
tended to be coalitions (Rommetvedt 1984); and all 
but one have included at least three parties. The 
exception is the first Willoch cabinet (1981-83), a 
purely Conservative administration.* Yet many 
coalitions, including the two most recent ones, 
have been minority cabinets. 


Coalition politics thus features two-bloc competi- 
tion within a multiparty system. More precisely, a 
once-dominant party has alternated in power with a 
bloc of challengers. The paucity of coalitions, the 
resulting frequency of minority governments, and 
the bifurcation of the party system into socialist and 
nonsocialist blocs are all noteworthy features. Specif- 
ically, we notice the coalition avoidance in Norwegian 
party politics. Since 1961, Norway has experienced 14 
minority and only 3 majority governments. Seven of 
these cabinets have been true coalitions, whereas 10 
have consisted of only one party. Thus, coalitions 
have failed to form in most situations where they 
would conventionally be predicted. Moreover, in 4 
of the 7 cases in which (nonsocialist) coalitions have 
formed, coalition building has stopped short of a 
majority. Even in these cases, then, some coalition 

“avoidance” has taken place. Hence, the failure to 
coalesce is general and striking. 


Government Formation in Norway 
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PARLIAMENTARY 
SUPPORT? 


50.7 (76/160) 
56.7 (85/150) 
66.7 (85/150) 
51.3 (77/150) 
- 51.3 (77/160) 
52.0 (78/150) 
49.3 (74/150) 
49.3 (74/150) 
49.3 (74/150) 
63.4 (80/150) 
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38.2 (63/165) 





COALITION THEORY, POLICY, 
AND INSTITUTIONS 


There are essentially two ways to explain coalition 
avoidance. Hither the paucity of coalitions may be 
caused by strong party concerns with policy consis- 
tency, or it may be the product of institutional and 
other constraints on the ability of parties to coalesce. 
In other words, the frequency of undersized and/or 
single-party governments may reflect -in- 
duced or ‘structure-induced equilibria (Shepsle 1989). 
Since early coalition th was ““policy-blind,” as 
well as “institution-free,” it was unable to capture 
either of these possibilities. We shall consider how 
east psec and institutions have been incorpo- 


subsequent scholarship. 


Policy-based Coalition Theory 
Policy-based coalition theory emerged as a critique of 
policy-blind” models (Ax 1970; De Swaan 1973; 
Laver and Schofield 1990; Leiserson 1966). It assumes 
that “considerations of policy are foremost in the 
minds of the actors and that the parliamentary game 
is, in fact, about the determination of major govern- 
ment policy. Coalitions are evaluated according to the 
proximity of their policy to the party's 


program” (De Swaan 1973, 88). Though this assump- 








‘Conservatives, KRF = Knstehg Folkeparti (Chrishan People’s perty); SP = Senterpartiet 
(Parmers’ party}; V = Venstre (Liberals). 





tion is rarely explicit, policy-based coalition theory 
allows for greater recognition of the bonds between 
party leaders and voters (see Laver and Schofield 
1990; Luebbert 1986). Presumably, party leaders pur- 
sue policy objectives at least in part because of voter 
demands. Over the course of roughly two decades, 
policy-based coalition theory has gradually gained 
the support of most students of multiparty democ- 
racy (for recent eri hee see Budge and Laver 1986; 
Laver and Schofield 1990). Yet conventional policy- 
based coalition theory rests on theoretical and opera- 
tional stylizations that are increasingly questioned. 


Connectedness and Range. Axelrod’s (1970) policy- 
based coalition theory predicts minimal-connected- 
winning coalitions. Connectedness that coa- 
litions consist of parties that are adjacent in ordinal 
policy orderings and that all the parties within the 
coalition’s policy range be brought in. There are two 
important problems with this concept, however. 
First, connectedness presumes a unidimensional pol- 
icy space. If parties compete in more than one policy 
dimension, then connectedness has no well-defined 
meaning. Second, even in a single dimension, if 
cardinal policy measures exist, connectedness may be 
a very poor measure of compactness. Consider, for 
example, a h etical one-dimensional policy 
space bounded by the values 0 and 100, where three 
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equally large parties—A, B, and C—with Euclidean 

ces have ideal points 0, 1, and 100, respec- 
tively. Coalitions AB and BC would both qualify as 
minimal-connected- yet the former coalition 
is far more policy-compact, and should, all else be 
be preferred by party B. Leiserson (1966) and De 
Swaan (1973) take account of policy compactness in 
their minimal-range theories, in which they predict 
coalitions that minimize the cardinal policy space 
between their most distant members. High-quality 
cardinal policy measures have, however, been diffi- 
cult to develop, and minimal-range theories remain 
confined to one-dimensional policy spaces. 


Policy Measures. Policy-based (and other) coalition 
theory has often been tested against crude and im- 
pressionistic policy data. To make things worse, such 
data have been le to contamination. Typi- 
cally, parties have been ranked according to subjec- 
tive or “expert” judgments often assumed invariant 
for long periods, such as the entire post-World War I 
era. Even more troubling, however, is the distinct 
ility that such judgments might be influenced 
observed coalition behavior. The Norwegian Cen- 
ter party and the Liberals, pi eerily cath 
judged to be close to each oth 
they have often formed joint jared "There is an 
obvious danger of circular reasoning when these 
rankings are used in turn to postdict patterns of 
coalition formation (Lijphart 1984, 55; Luebbert 1983). 


jority Versus Viability. Coalition theorists have 
ee begun to clarify the relationship þe- 
used pursuit and other party objectives. 
D aly, policy concerns have been posited as an 
Typic in addi tion to power (office), and the rela- 
sail A the pursuits of office, votes, and 
po rarely been adequately clarified (see Laver 
and Budge 1992; Strøm 1990a). Predictions of coali- 
tions that are both spatially compact (policy) and 
minimal-winning (office) reflect this confusion. Lack- 
ing a sufficiently. precise and onious specifica- 
tion of party motivations, the literature eee as 
failed to see the full implications of Paaa 
tions. Recent years have witnessed a an 
of policy-based coalition theory that rejects the size 
(majority) criterion frequently im from office- 
based coalition theory. If parties truly have strictly 
policy objectives, then all coalitions that cannot be 
defeated on policy grounds should be feasible. A 
policy-viable coalition is one that cannot be defeated by 
any other coalition representing a policy: position 
preferred by a legislative majority (see Budge and 
Laver 1986; Laver and Schofield 1990). Policy viability 
corresponds to the game-theoretic concept of the core 
of a voting game. In a unidimensional policy space, 
the core consists of the party controlling the median 
legislator. If parties are purely policy-motivated, then 
no majority exists that could rationally agree to shift 
the policy position away from that of the median 
party. Consequently, the core party should be able to 
prevail even where it controls far less than a parlia- 
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mentary majority. This provides a simple and pow- 
erful explanation of minority cabinets including the 
core party, with or without additional participants 
(Laver and Schofield 1990; Stram 1990b). 


Policy Space and Dimensionality. While policy viability 
represents a simple and elegant theory of coalition 
formation, it retains a number of strong assumptions. 
Like most applications of coalition theory to multi- 
party executives, it generally presumes a unidimen- 
sional policy space. This, of course, is a heroic as- 
sumption, since we know from behavioral research 
that many political exhibit multiple dimen- 
sions of electoral competition. Yet unidimensionality 
is essential for any analytical results, since it is 
aie impossible to guarantee stable solutions in 
ensionalities. In technical terms, the set of 
majority-undominated solutions (the core) is generi- 
empty in multidimensional space, giving rise to 
endless cycles whereby contending coalitions can 
defeat one another (McKelvey 1976). 


Institutional Explanations 


Since their inception, coalition-theoretic studies of 
cabinet formation have developed more adequate 
accounts of objectives and their consequences. 
The institutional environment in which parties bar- 
gain has been less successfully incorporated in the 
theoretical literature (Stram, Budge, and Laver n.d.). 
Policy-based coalition theory has generally failed to 
incorporate the effects of institutional rules and struc- 
tures. Its equilibria have been entirely preference- 
induced, as opposed to structure-induced (Shepsle 
ead and this has no doubt contributed to its modest 
at lanatory power. In reality, of course, cabinet-level 
tics is played out in heavily institutionalized en- 

nine, and parties commonly go into bargain- 
ing situations under a variety of constraints and 
precommitments.° 

Coalition theory has, for example, long ignored 
cabinet decision-making processes. Policy-based coa- 
lition theory implicitly assumes that par- 
ties can determine and enforce the coalition’s policy 
position at will throughout the relevant policy space. 
There are two theoretically important institutional 
challenges to this assumption. Laver and Shepsle 
(1990) propose a model wherein individual cabinet 
ministers are dictators within their policy jurisdic- 
tions. Under these conditions, the set of feasible 
coalition policy positions is sharply reduced, which 
may account for coalition avoidance. Such an institu- 
tional environment would also throw into doubt any 
theory premised on unidimensionality. An alterna- 
tive conception popularized in the British television 
comedy series Yes, Minister is that bureaucrats ulti- 
mately decide policy much as they like, so that 
coalition policy agreements cannot be enforced. To 
the extent that this is true, only the more 
postulates of office-based (or “’policy-blind”) coalition 
theory remain plausible:: party leaders seek office 
because of the intrinsic value of its spoils. A 
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Policy-based (and other) coalition theory typically 
also ignores the institutional bargaining aine el aah ronan 
and e Poniran poa e rules of govern- 
ment formation. Mod ased on cooperative coali- 
tion theory cannot adequately account for the effects 
of such rules as the sequence in which parties are 
allowed to make.or accept bids for cabinet participa- 
tion. In seeking to characterize very general solu- 
tions, cooperative coalition th essentially ab- 
stracts away from such “ ’ processes. This 
lack of attention to the bargaining process is a theo- 
retical liability. In his seminal work, Riker (1962) 
explicitly describes coalition formation as a progres- 
sive expansion of protocoalitions. Yet cooperative 
coalition theory has never found a way to incorporate 
this understanding of the process into its 
theoretical fabric. In most works on cabinet coali- 
tions, bargaining is implicitly assumed to be com- 
pletely unconstrained, such that es are free to 
make or break agreements at will.° In the real world, 

ining constraints exist and may be responsible 
for coalition avoidance. 


INSTITUTIONS AND BARGAINING 
CONSTRAINTS IN NORWAY 


We have discussed the two potential explanations of 
anomalous coalitional behavior, namely, policy con- 
cerns and institutional constraints. Our general pur- 


pose here is to develop and test these explanations in 
the Norwegian case. cally, we shall explore the 
potential and limits of a policy-based explanation of 
coalition avoidance. However, we shall first examine 


Norwegian institutional constraints and party pre- 
commitments in coalition ining. Our objective is 
to examine both the independent effect of such fac- 
tors on the set of feasible coalitions and the extent to 
which their a ee can enhance the explanatory 
power of policy: coalition theory. 

A constraint on coalition g is any restric- 
tion on the set of feasible coalitions that is beyond the 
short-term control of the players (Strøm, Budge, and 
Laver n.d.). Not all constraints are We distin- 
guish between hard constraints, w effectiv: 
eliminate particular combinations of parties, and so 
constraints, which simply make particular coalitions 
more or less likely. Hard constraints must be both 
specific and enforceable; that is, they must clearly 

ify which coalitions are or are not 
and they must be backed up by credible enforcement 
mechanisms. Soft constraints, which are less specific 
and/or less enforceable, simply reflect how institu- 
tional ts “load the dice” in coalition bar- 
gaining. In part, constraints are institutions, by 

which we mean “rules about behavior, 

about making decisions” (Riker 1980, 432). Althou 
our interest is in the formation of executive coalitions, 
the relevant institutional environment is not nar- 
rowly limited to the cabinet formation process. Coa- 
lition bargaining may be affected by rules operating in 
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various other arenas where parties interact. Thus, the 
relevant constraints include rules concerning (1) cab- 
inet formation, (2) cabinet decision making, (3) legis- 
lative procedure, and (4) legislative elections. Party 

tments, essentially intraparty rules, are a 
particular form of constraint. Empirically, any bar- 
gaining constraint must be identifiable ex ante, so 
that we may avoid the descent into post hoc hypoth- 
esis saving. 


Cabinet Formation Rules 


There are few constitutional restrictions on Norwe- 
gian cabinet formation. The 1814 Constitution has 
ae an amended to reflect the introduction of 

TE in 1884 and consequently 
eee ew evant restrictions concerning govern- 
ment formation. Though the king formally selects his 
council at will, he has in practice exerted no personal 
influence since 1928 and normally follows the outgo- 
ing prime minister’s advice (Bj 1939). In es- 
pecially difficult situations, the mo may consult 
the amentary party leaders or the president of 
the Storting. The latter, however, has played a prom- 
inent role in cabinet bargaining only in 1971, after Per 
Borten’ 8 four-p nonsocialist coalition disintegrat- 


ed.” Since entary government has never been 
constitutio recognized, there is no formal vote of 
investiture. constitutional permissiveness has 


facilitated the swift resolution of most cabinet crises. 
Typically, negotiations have been completed within a 
few days, and the initial formateur fas succeeded 
(Strøm 1990b). 


Cabinet and Legislative Decision Rules 


The ures by which Norwegian cabinets and 
legislatures operate only indirectly constrain coalition 

et decision have, since the 
nineteen S. evolved to reflect parliamentary 


TERE These procedures are not highly codi- 
ed, though rules and conventions exist in the con- 
stitution and in the cabinet’s standing orders. Collec- 
tive cabinet responsibility to the legislature is 
recognized, and the need for coalition partners to 
share responsibility for cabinet policy may promote 
policy-compact coalitions, since leaders eschew 
coalitions in which they might have to defend com- 
A det that are unpalatable to their. followers. 

arliam procedure is similarly informal and 
permissive > fuck 1987). Incumbent governments 
need only submit to a vote of confidence at their own 
volition or the opposition’s insistence. Both are rare 


events. ently, a government's et. 
su ambiguous (Stavang 1971), w. 
facilitates minority governments that are tolerated, if 


not supported, by opposition parties. Incumbents 
need' not resign at election time or when a new head 
of state accedes to the throne, which favors continu- 
ity in government. The Constitution requires parlia- 
mentary supermajorities for constitutional amend- 
ments (e.g., reforms of the electoral system) and for 
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membership in supranational organizations entailing 
concessions of sovereignty (e.g., the EC). Yet the 
need for qualified majorities has never seriously 
affected cabinet bargaining. 


Electoral Rules 


The electoral system is an especially important con- 
straint on coalition bargaining. Norway has a propor- 
tional representation system with district magnitude 
ranging from 4 to 15. Until 1989 there were no 
Hs ara seats. Due to sual districts and the 
of supplementary seats, legislative dispropor- 
tionality has consistently been Se than else- 
where in Scandinavia and among the highest of all 
ed eat tation countries (Sarivik 1983; 
trem 1985). This has given the nonsocialist parties 
(and particularly the smaller ones) strong incentives 
to form electoral coalitions in the form of joint lists, 
which have been very frequent. In two elections (1945 
and 1985) the even more attractive option of en- 
tement has been available. These forms of ectoral 
coalition building have clearly facilitated nonsocialist 
cabinet coalitions as well. An unusual constitutional 
feature is the lack of any provision for early partia- 
mentary dissolution. Norway is the only Western 
European state without this “safety -” This 
constitutional anomaly affects coalition bargaining in 
various ways. The impossibility of early elections 
reduces uncertainty concerning cabinet durability. It 
eliminates one incumbency advantage (the authority 
to schedule parliamentary elections) and probably 
also induces toleration of numerically weak cabinets 
in difficult parliamentary circumstances. Thus its 
main effect as a soft constraint may be to facilitate 
minority governments. 


Party Precommitments 


Pia iat parties have frequently precommitted 
es in ways that have had a direct bearing on 
coalition bargaining. Such constraints have been par- 
ticularly significant under nonsocialist governments. 
Both times that such coalitions have faced elections 
(1969 and 1985), they have pledged continued coop- 
eration in the event that they retained their legislative 
majorities. Similarly, in 1977 the three major nonso- 

parties (the Conservatives, the Center party, 
and the Christian People’s party) itted 
themselves to a cabinet coalition in the event of a 
parliamentary majority. Occasionally, a subset of two 
or three bourgeois parties have similarly precommit- 
ted themselves as in 1983, when the Center party 
made its coalition with the Conservatives conditional 
on the cabinet participation of the Christian People’s 
party. In 1989 the same three parties made the less 
committal agreement to negotiate in the event of a 
nonsocialist majority. As the nonsocialists did win, 
negotiations duly followed, leading to the Syse gov- 
ernment. But since a successful i outcome 
was by no means a foregone conclusion, we have not 
counted this joint declaration as a formal constraint. 
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The Labor is an important and interesting 
case of a E party precommitment, one that 
rules out coalitions. In August 1972, Prime 


Minister Trygve Bratteli issued his famous “confi- 
dence motion” on EC membership, threatening to 
resign if the referendum the following month failed 
to approve Norw entry. When the majority of 
the voters nonetheless rejected membership, Bratteli 
effectively had no choice but to resign and keep his 
party out of the subsequent coalition i . Any 
other course of action would most likely have been 
severely penalized in the parliamentary election less 
than a year later. Labor's refusal to consider coalition 
participation in 1972, however, is only the most 
explicit case of a long-standing practice. In the 1930s, 
the decided to eschew cabinet coalitions, an 
el y very successful choice that has become a 
Labor tradition: the party has never even entered 
coalition bargaining. Yet it is not clear that this tradition 
has been binding on party behavior. In fact, the possi- 
bility of entering a cabinet coalition has occasionally 
been raised, most notably in 1961 and 1973. 

These bargaining constraints are summarized in 
Table 2. The effective hard (specific and enforceable) 
constraints, all of which are all party precommit- 
ments (rows 6, 7, and 9), collectively eliminate 126 
potential solutions across four bargaining situations. 
This amounts to fewer than 8% of all potential coali- 
tions since 1961. The softer constraints are consistent 
with the observed pattern of cabinet formation. They 
generally facilitate minority cabinet formation, while 
several constraints (e.g., rows 3, 4, and 10) also foster 
nonsocialist cooperation. In sum, coalition politics is 
saan ar Aria i ae ria rica Rt ag 
straints. Instituti factors thus help explain the 
frequency of minority cabinets but at the same time 
suggest that broader nonsocialist coalitions should 
have been feasible. 


PORTFOLIO BARGAINING 


Policy-based coalition theory also depends on implicit 
or explicit assumptions about the institutional context 
of policy making. For a one-dimensional policy-based 
coalition theory to be plausible, coalition decision 
making must be relatively centralized, aggregative,. 
and enforceable. We would expect policy negotia- 
tions to be a key part of coalition bargaining, and we 
must be able to reject models wherein parties abdi- 
cate PL pean either to civil servants or to indi- 
vidual et ministers with clearly disaggregated 
competencies along distinct policy dimensions. 
There have been only nine postwar cases of coali- 
tion g, of which five Foes. 1965, 1972, 1983, 
and 1989) have led to coalition cabinets. In three cases 
(1971,.1981, and 1990), no coalition t was 
reached, and single-party minority formed 
instead. In 1987, the three major nonsocialist parties 
reached a ent but failed to dislodge Brundtland 


I due to the lack of che) thle the Progress party 
(Stream n.d.). Judging authoritative accounts 
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Government POrmauon I ttt’ ne nS atc 


Constraints on Coalition Bargaining in Norway 


OPERATIVE 


TYPE SUBSTANCE 


Cabinet formation rule 
1. No need for government to resign at 
election time 


operation rule 
2. Collective cabinet responsbility 
ech rules 


3. Apparentement 
4. Low district magnitude causing 
d 


Isproportionality 
5. No provision for early disolution of 
Parlament 


Party precommitments 

6. If majortty retalned, continuation of Borten 
government 

7. lf EC membership rejected, Labor party 
withdrawal from goverment 

8. If th nonsocialist majority 

(H, KRF, SP), coalition of thess parties 

9. Center party coalition with Conservatives 
contingent upon participation of Christian 


8 party 
10. If majority retained, continuation of Willoch 
government 


(e.g., memoirs), policy com indeed a 
to have been the critical factor in most tion 
PEE although portfolio allocation has also 
contested, for example in 1965 

tone nor) When bargaining has broken down, as it 
did in 1971, 1981, and 1990, it has been over policy 
issues (EC membership in 1971 and 1990, abortion in 
1981). Moreover, in focusing on formal coalition 
ining we may underestimate policy concerns, 
since the relevant parties frequently reach poly 
compromises in legislative bargaining even re 
cabinet negotiations begin.® 


Theoretical Expectations 


Portfolio allocations contain im t information 
that allows us indirectly to assess the plausibility of a 
unidimensional policy theory by examining the pre- 
dictions of the two competing institutional models 
(ministerial vs. bureaucratic control). Each of these 
alternative institutional assumptions generates fairly 
straightforward ctions concerning portfolio allo- 
cation. First, to the extent that cabinet ministers make 

mses se tally and autonomously, as argued-by 
Tver Shepsle (1990, 1993), we should see strong 
sopies in the distribution of ministerial appoint- 
ments across the coalition parties. Under these con- 
ditions and absent a “strong” party, ministerial port- 
folios should go to the median on each 
dimension. Even when one party is “strong,” there is 
a “strong centripetal tendency” (idem 1993, 28), and 
portfolio allocation should not deviate sharply from 


PERIOD 


All years 


All years 


1945, 1985 
All years 


All years 


1969 
1972 
1977 


876 


EFFECT 


Favors status quo government 


Favors policy-compact government 


Predisposed nonsoctallst parties toward coalition 

Predisposes smaller nonsocialist parties toward 
coalition 

Decreases uncertainty In coalition bargaining; 
favors minority governments 


Dictated government solution 
Necessitated nonsoclalist government 
No such majority, but It disfavored coalition of any 


of these with Labor 
Reduced set of nonsoctallst solutions 


Favored this coalition even without majority 





the dimension-by-dimension median. Im t fea- 
tures of Norwegian po. ing lend credence to 
this model. Cabinets typically include all heads of 
departments (ministries), and only rarely are minis- 
ters without portfolio appointed. Studies of national 
policymaking often stress the segmentation of this 
process.(Olsen 1983). The latter characterization, how- 
ever, is also consistent with the alternative model, that 
of bureaucratic control. If bureaucrats ruled and par- 
ties valued office mainly for its intrinsic rewards, we 
should see more concern with each party’s numerical 
share of portfolios, whereas the particular offices 
should be allocated in a more random fashion, deter- 
ey ee e Pa and pa- 
tronage powers of the various 


Portfolio Allocation 


Numerically, portfolio allocations in nonsocialist co- 
alitions generally nd closely to the 

norm (Browne and F 1973; Gas “bata = 
recent years, however, the smaller centrist 

have been somewhat overracted (see Table 3 $ 
While these results are compatible with bureaucratic 
control, a closer look at lio allocation belies this 
notion. There is a striking association between the 
traditional policy concerns of the various ies and 
the ministries they have controlled. In all six coali- 
tions in which they have participated, the Conserva- 
tives have held the departments of Defense and 
Industry. In all but one case, the party has controlled 
the Justice Department as well, and in four coalitions 
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TABLE 4 
Portfolio Allocation in Norwegian Coalition Cabinets, 1963-90 


LYNG BORTENI BORTEN I KORVALD WILLOCH I WILLOCH SYSE 
1963 1965-69 1969-71 1972-73 1983-85 1985-86 1989-90 


SP KRF H H 
SP SP SP 
SP KRF 


PORTFOLIO” 


T 
TI 


5I <1 ==1=9<51 TI |< 
ATTI gTTT 


7 
THI ITI 


| @gr gril TEATE] ex xT 


H 
SP 
V 

H 
SP 
8P 
H 
KRF 
H 
KRF 
V 
KRF 
H 
8P 
V 


OTI 
v 


3 


17 (14) 
22 (.19) 
-61 (.67) 


sb 
3 


8a 


s); KRF = Kristelig Folkeparti (Christian People's party} SP = Senterpartiet (Center party), which until 1959 was the 


(Conservatves, 
party); V = Venstre (Liberals). 
have taken place m the names and jurisdictions of ministries. 


the Conservatives have captured Foreign Affairs. The 
Center party and the Christian People’s have 
each participated in seven coalitions, all but one of 
which have inchided the much larger Conservatives. 
Despite being a junior partner, the Christian People’s 
party has captured the important portfolio of Social 
Affairs on four occasions. Even more 

the party has won Church and Education five times 
out of seven.?° The Center party has demonstrated a 
most plausible penchant for Agriculture, Fisheries, 
and T tion. It has controlled Agriculture in 
five coalitions and Fisheries and T. tion four 
times each. Finally, the Liberals have held Finance 
and Municipal three times each in their four 
coalitions. 

While a full analysis of these allocations is beyond 
our scope here, even a cursory reading strongly 
suggests that both hypotheses (bureaucratic and min- 
isterial control) must be rejected. Clearly, portfolio 
allocation is not random, nor do the preferences of 
the various parties seem mainly to be driven by the 
ee or patronage power of the various offices. 

This assessment is supported by Laver and Hunt's 
(1992) expert survey. On the question whether cabi- 





net portfolios are valued more as rewards of office or 
as means to affect policy, Norway ranked higher on 
policy value than any other country in this 25-nation 
survey (p. 71). Hence, the attractions of cabinet office 
cannot plausibly lie in spoils alone. Consider, for 
example, the Center under Willoch IL, when the 
poy wee S core by holding the median 
gislator. Yet the offices the party gained (Agricul- 
ture, Environment, and T tion) were all 
ranked quite low in importance by Laver and Hunt's 
experts (p. 276). Out of the 14 portfolios ranked 
these experts, with the prime ministership exclud: 
the most prestigious of the Center party's ministries, 
Transportation, ranked only ninth. Yet all three port- 
folios are of great concern to the Center party’s main 
electoral constituencies, namely, the primary sector 
and the rural population. 
The results are similarly unsu e of Laver and 
rele Ea proposition that porticlios should tend go 
e median party on each policy dimension. On 
the contrary, portfolios seem more likely to be allo- 
paleo aie eee Rat doi T 
greatest salience and that often also holds the most 
extreme position within the coalition (e.g., the Chris- 
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tian People’s party on education, the Center party on 
agriculture, the Conservatives on defense and indus- 
try). Competition over portfolio allocation has often 
been between parties with extreme preferences. In 
1965, for example, the most serious confrontation 
took place between the Liberals (the most secular 
coalition party) and the Christian People’s party (the 
most clerical) over the department of Church and 
Education, which the latter party eventually won 
(Rommetvedt 1984, 28). The more moderate ies 


on this dimension, the Center and the Conser- 
vatives, appear not to have red any serious 
misgivings about giving this important department to 


an obvious “ ce outlier” on issues of religion 
and education (Lyng 1978, 30-31; Strøm and Letpart 
1989, 280). Indeed, the Christian People’s party has 
been able to retain this portfolio (or its equivalents) in 
four out of five ieee pei coalitions. The most 
plausible explanation of this acquiescence by the 
Center party (the party of a ina minister) and the 
Conservatives (the tion party) is that they 
believed they would be able to enforce a comprehen- 
sive coalition policy agreement. 

The evidence from coalition bargaining and portfo- 
io allocation lends credence to our portrayal of Nor- 
ee ee 
cabinet decision making is relatively centralized and 
that coalition parties are able to make a ted and 
enforceable policy agreements. These institutional 
features enhance the plausibility of a policy-based 
coalition theory. 


POLICY POSITIONS 


Parties pursue policy objectives at least in part be- 
cause of the constraints of electoral competition. 
ingly, we look for evidence of policy goals in 
the “contracts” between party leaders and their fol- 
lowers. We shall content-analyze the most official 
such contracts, namely, party platforms (“manifes- 
tos” in British parlance) and government declara- 
tions. Such data are both more authoritative and 
better suited to the underlying theoretical concerns 
than are expert judgments or impressionistic rank- 
ings. Besides, we avoid the dangers of tautological 
reasoning inherent in the latter forms of evidence. 


Policy Documents 


Norwegian parties and governments issue various 
policy statements. We focus on the most authoritative 
such documents: election programs (handlingspro- 
ries ee ae 

m 1949 through 1989 and government declarations 
for all available postwar governments. We have dis- 
cussed the grams elsewhere (Stram and 
Letpart 1989), and all documents are described in 
detail in the Appendix. These documents provide the 
best available data on party policy positions because 
they are recognized as authoritative and provide data 
that are not likely to be contaminated by the very 
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behavior we seek to explain. There is by now a 
substantial literature employing content ee of 
party programs for our purposes (Budge and Farlie 
1977; Budge, Robertson, and Hearl 1987; Laver and 
Budge 1992; Robertson 1976). Theoretically and meth- 
odologically, we build on this literature. We have 
content-analyzed both party programs and govern- 
ment declarations using a common 55-category cod- 
ing scheme, consisting of seven main domains (see 
the Appendix; see also Laver and Budge 1992; Stram 
and Leipart 1989). Each sentence, or quasi sentence, 
in each party or government document, has been 
assigned to one and only one coding category. In 
accordance with saliency theory, we measure the 
salience of each theme by its relative frequency 
(Budge, Robertson, and Hearl 1987). 


Policy Dimensions 


dimensions of Norwegian electoral com- 
petition closely correspond to social cleavages in the 
party system (Rokkan 1970). In analyses of party 
programs, the left-right dimension, corresponding to 
the class cleavage, has consistently emerged as the 
most significant (Bilstad 1986; Grenmo 1975a, 1975b; 
Pettersen 1973, 1979; Valen and Grønmo 1972).1! Our 
factor-analysis of party pro between 1949 and 
1985, using a slight modification of the codin 


The po 


scheme devel by Budge, Robertson, and Hear 
(1987), found that the left-right dimension predict- 
ably emerged as the most salient (Strøm and Leipart 


1989). Out of the four factors extracted and inter- 
preted, two were related to the left-right socioeco- 
nomic policy dimension. Other studies employing 
various data and methods confirm that the left-right 
dimension is the dominant ordering of the party 
system (Knutsen 1989; Listhaug, Macdonald, and 
Rabinowitz 1990; Shaffer 1991). 


The Left-Right Scale 


As noted, policy-based coalition theory has far 
greater explanatory value if party preferences can be 
plausibly represented in a unidimensional policy 
space. Moreover, it is under such assumptions, 
where a policy core is guaranteed to exist, that policy 
viability adds particular analytical power. In the in- 
terest of theoretical parsimony and given the demon- 
strated centrality of the left-right dimension, we 
therefore impose a unidimensional left-right scale on 
our analysis. While the. available evidence suggests 
that this is a plausible representation of the Norwe- 
gian party system, the ultimate proof of the pudding 
is in the analytical results it generates. This left-right 
dimension was developed in a larger cross-national 
study so as to include all items with.a strong a priori 
presumptive left-right content. These associations 
were subsequently tested against broadly cross-na- 
tional data. Only categories that had face 
validity as components of a left-right dimension and 
actually clustered in this way cross-nationally were 
retained in the final measure (Laver and Budge 1992). 
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y 
perty} V = Venstre (Liberals). 


Scores were calculated by adding up the relative 
frequencies (in percentage terms) daln tist state- 
ments and subtracting from that the frequency 
of leftist themes. Scores thus between hypothet- 
ical bounds of —100 and 100, with high scores reflect- 
ing a preponderance of rightist policy statements (see 
Appendix). We use this left-right scale to examine 
four aspects of coalition politics: (1) the policy posi- 
tions taken by the various parties in their electoral 
platforms, (2) the governments’ positions in the same 
policy space, (3) coalition formation, and (4) policy 
payoffs to parties inside and outside the cabinet. If 
parties are truly policy seekers and the left-right scale 
indeed represents the most important dimension of 
interparty competition, cabinets should form be- 
tween parties that are close to each other in this 
policy space. We also expect these cabinets to take 
policy positions close to the ideal points of the par- 


ticipating parties. 


Party Policy Positions 


As Table 4 and Figure 1 show, Norwegian ace 
exhibit fairly stable and intuitively plausible left-right 


positions, which are s consistent with con- 
ventional „placements on surveys and other 
evidence.” Individual party positions are consistent 
with conventional placements in 180 out of 195 pair- 
wise comparisons (92.3%). Most deviations (10 out of 
15) involve the Christian People’s , which in six 
elections, contrary to conventional wisdom, is to the 
right of the Conservatives.* No other party consis- 
tently occupies a counterintuitive policy position. 
Most deviations from conventional placement occur 
in the early postwar years. The greater consistency in 
recent elections may reflect the fact that party pro- 
grams have become more elaborate and standardized 





and that-parties devote greater resources to their 
preparation.” 


Government Policy Positions 


Most cabinets have taken moderate positions in left- 
right space, a result consistent with conventional 
wisdom. The most deviant case is 1973, when Bratteli 
ted the most leftist postwar government dec- 
tion—to the left even of the Socialist Left. While 
the prime ee, represented the mod- 
erate wing of the oe ee 
challenged by the ist Left as well as by Labor's 
left wing, which had already experienced significant 
exit. His leftist program may therefore have been a 
defensive move. Early postwar Labor cabinets, on the 
other hand, were unusually conservative, most nota- 
bly Torp I (see Appendix). Policy shifts from one 
government to the next are quite plausible. Transi- 
tions between socialist and nonsocialist cabinets are 
in all but one case accompanied by substantial policy 
a a petit 106s, 106s, 16778. 
government po tions in 1963, 1965, 1971-73, 
1981, and 1989 are thus consistent with tions. 
The “inconsistent’”’ case is Brundtland II, which took 
a position to the right of its bourgeois predecessor. 
Her apparent conservatism may in part reflect the 
government's austerity policy in response to the 
collapse of world oil prices. 


Government Formation 


Our data allow us to examine several theoretically 
interesting coalition pro es, including policy 
range, connectedness, and the explanatory power of 
core theory. Table 5 shows how Norwegian cabinets 
have conformed to these expectations and reviews 
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FIGURE 1 


the ttme-specific constraints (Table 2, rows 3, 6-10) in 
each bargaining situation. The governments up to 
and inclu Gerhardsen IV are of limited theoreti- 
cal interest, a majority Labor cabinet is so 
obviously the dominant solution. All pre-1961 cabi- 
nets have therefore been excluded from this analysis. 
Note that eyery single cabinet has been connected. 
This is trivially true for single-party governments, but 


Characteristics of Norwegian Governments, 1961-90 


“Entries refer to specific constraints enumerated in Table 2. 
A Dellep viable poreroraant le one Sit Ee tadei tha median (x8) pady: 
“The meaamum between any pair of parties m the government. 
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it is a noteworthy feature of every coalition as well. 
Policy consistency, then, provides a valuable key to 
cabinet formation. It is more difficult to in the 
record of policy range.” Clearly, the in licy 
distance between governing parties has tended to 
decline over time, but this may be due less to any 
Bbc T A sania gncd aa aii 
ct that, except for the Progress party, left-right 
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interparty distances have declined since the 1950s. 
The most interesting results in Table 5, however, 
concern policy viability. Whereas 14 out of 17 cabinets 
have failed to meet the size criterion, only five have 
not been policy-viable. In other words, the majority 
of the cabinets that have fallen short of majorities 
have included the core (median) party. 


Nonviable Governments 


The five nonviable governments (those that have 
` not inchided the median ) deserve attention 
because they are so few. Had the one-dimen- 
policy model not worked so well, these deviant 
cases would have been less interesting. In order to 
examine alternative explanations of these cases, we 
focus on four questions: (1) Were these cabinets close 
to viability in our policy space? (2) Is there evidence 
that alternative policy dimensions were consequen- 
tial? (3) Do they reflect the importance of nonpolicy 
objectives? and (4) have these cabinets resulted from 
institutional or other constraints on coalition bargain- 
ing? 

The nonviable Labor party cabinets for which we 
have data (Bratteli I and Brundtland I) have posi- 
tioned themselves close to the core (in the 
former case the Liberals and in the latter the Center 
ae uy y faking policy positions close to the median 

prime ministers may have facili- 
Pia a survival. Very clearly, however, several 
nonviable cabinets reflect the intrusion of issues 
cross-cutting the left-right dimension. For Bratteli I 
and Brundtland II, this refers to the EC membership 
issue, which pits the nonsocialist es against one 
another. In the early 1970s as w 
the Conservatives were the most committed 
nents of EC membership, whereas the Center 
was staunchly opposed. In 1981, on the other hand, 
the divisive issue was abortion, on which most Con- 
servatives were at odds with the prolife policies of the 
Christian People’s party. Although two years later 
the Conservatives, the Center party, and the Chris- 
tian People’s managed to form a cabinet coali- 
tion, in 1981 g foundered on this issue, 
and the Conservatives formed a nonviable single- 
party cabinet (Willoch I). 

John Lyng’s short-lived 1963 coalition best illus- 
trates the significance of nonpolicy objectives. Lyng’s 
government declaration represented the policy mange 
of the four coalition parties about as well as e, 
but it did nothing to accommodate the core Labor 

. Indeed, shortly after taking office, Lyng effec- 

sealed his fate by confrontationally demanding 
a vote of confidence, a vote he knew he would lose 
(Strøm 1990b, 222-23). His principal intention was to 
signal to the voters the bourgeois parties’ ability and 
willingness to provide an alternative to Labor rule. 
Lyng’s desire for longer-term electoral appears 
to have overshadowed his interest in achieving im- 
mediate policy rewards. 

Hard g constraints have played only a 
minor role in fostering nonviable cabinets. In 1981, 


as the late 1980s, 
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the Christian People’s 8 decision not to coalesce 
with the Conservatives ely also kept the core 
Center party out, since the latter had precommitted 


itself to joining the Conservatives only within a larger 
coalition. Softer institutional constraints have much 
more frequently been a factor. Thus, four out of five 
nonviable cabinets have formed after the failure of a 
previous cabinet, including the core party. In fact, all 
the nonviable Labor administrations have been 
born in midterm upon the demise of coalitions rep- 
resenting the bourgeois majority. If such a constitu- 
tional recourse had , these situations might 
well have occasioned early elections. 


Party Payoffs 
ee ee ee eee 
policy distance (in left-right terms) between the party 
in question and the government. The smaller this 
distance, the greater the policy payoff. While only 
parties represented in the executive coalition receive 
office payoffs, even opposition parties may share in 
policy payoffs. Occasionally, opposition parties (es- 
pecially those close to ol EER even gain 
policy closer to their ideal points than those in the 
cabinet. However, Norwegian cabinets have, on av- 
erage, placed themselves much closer to the govern- 
ing parties than to the opposition. In fact, the mean 
distance between governments and opposition par- 
ties is twice as large as between governments and 
tar parties. Labor, however, has enjoyed 
esser policy gains from being in office than have 
most of the bourgeois parties. Many single-party 
Labor governments have deviated sharply the 
party position. While some such discrepancies can be 
explained by prime-ministerial preferences or by the 
destre to accommodate the o tion, the magni- 
tudes are often uncomfortably . The distortion- 
ary brevity of some Labor government declarations, 
as discussed in the Appendix, is a possible explana- 
tion. The Liberals (the most leftist nonsocialist party 
and often close to Labor in policy space) have reaped 
minimal policy benefits from tion in bour- 
geois cabinets. Like the Labor party, the Liberals have 
often been at, or close to, the policy core. Their small 
relative from being in office thus reflect the 
policy advantages of a core party even in o tion. 
The other nonsocialist parties have done tantially 
better in government than in opposition. 
Nonsocialist coalitions best approximate the gov- 
erning parties’ policy positions. Lyng and Borten I, 
for example, took positions close to the mean of their 
respective coalitions, and Borten II and Willoch N 
were well within their respective policy ranges. In the 
1965, 1972, 1983, and 1989 coalitions, the coalition 
policy RESA ended up closest to the prime minis- 
"A 8 dil ode dressy on government declarations thus 
to expectations than those delivered 
by single-party cabinets, probably because the former 
are designed to be more authoritative policy state- 
ments. Whereas Labor's cabinets rely on the party 
manifesto as their principal policy statement, - 
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geois coalitions have to draw up a separate docu- 
ment. Consequently, the coalition declarations may 
be much more carefully drafted and negotiated. 


JOINT EFFECTS OF POLICY 
AND CONSTRAINTS 


We conclude our empirical analysis with a more 
formal test of the joint effects of policy preferences 
and institutional constraints on cabinet formation 
between 1961 and 1990. We thus examine the predic- 
tive (or rather, postdictive) adequacy of various pol- 
icy-based coalition theories under the applicable con- 
straints. Table 7, column 1, reports the number of 
arithmetically possible coalitions (excluding the null 
coalition) in each ing situation, whereas col- 
umn 2 gives the n of feasible coalitions under 
constraint. Only in 1969 and 1972 have the available 
options been s ly constrained—in both cases, in 
highly time-specific manners (the precommitment to 
continue the Borten coalition and. the constraints 
arising from the EC controversy, respectively). The 
remainder of Table 7 reports the relative predictive 
success of four different solution concepts, represent- 
ing different varieties. of policy-based coalition the- 
ory. Thus, we pit viability (core theories) against the 
majority criterion, and ordinal orderings (connected- 
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parties 
Pag Oe raga a 
the entries. 





ness) against cardinal ones (range). Column 3 repre- 
sents Axelrod’s (1970) hypothesis. of minimal con- 
nected winning coalitions in ordinal policy space. In 
column 4, we substitute a more demanding cardinal 
policy measure—the winning (majority) solution 
with the smallest policy range (Leiserson 1966). Col- 
umns 5 and 6 represent the policy core. In column 5, 
we simply ask whether the core (median) party is 
inchided in the cabinet coalition, whereas column 6 
tests the more radical and Pea proposition 
that if es are purely policy seekers, the core party 
should be able to govern alone (Laver and Schofield 
1990). This column hence reflects the minimal-range 
core. Our tests thus match two versions of the ma- 
jority criterion against two versions of core predictions. 

Since different theoretical propositions yield pre- 
diction sets of very different sizes, we consider the 
efficiency, as well as the success, of each solution 
concept. Success (number correct/number of cases) 
refers to the pro on of cabinets cerrectly pre- 
dicted by each solution concept. Efficiency (number 
correct/number of predictions), on the other hand, 
measures the proportion of all predictions (postdic- 
tions) that are correct. By considering predictive 
efficiency as well as success, we do not inappropri- 
ately favor “shotgun” propositions that are consis- 
tent with a large on of all possible outcomes. 

None of the solution concepts in Table 7 performs 
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Note: A indicates that this set Includes the coaltion that actually formed. 


"No coalhon feasible under constraint 
"Number correci/number 


superbly, but any one is an improvement over 
chance. Since a total of 1,457 solutions were feasible 
under existing constraints in the 17 bargaining situa- 
tions, a random prediction in a random case would 
have only slightly better than a 1% chance of success. 
The solution concepts in Table 7 perform from less 
than 2 to about 30 times better. Note the dramatically 
greater success of core versus majority theories, a 
contrast already suggested by Table 5. As noted, o 
3 out of 17 ets have been minimal-conn: - 
winning, and only one of these was in addition 
hi -range. The Poe pai on the other hand, 
has been in 12 out of 17 . Despite its superior 
ive success, however, core party inclusion is 
a discriminating ction, because, in the 
absence of constraints, of all feasible solutions 
qualify. Hence, the efficiency of this criterion alone is 
lower than that of any competitor. Yet, the 12 correct 
ptedictions are an im ent of approximately 
40% over the 8.5 that would have been expected from 
chance (17 cabinets x 721/1,457). 

If we substitute the more radical prediction of the 
minimal-range core (i.e., the.core party alone), pre- 
dictive efficiency rises dramatically, to a ratio of better 
than one in three. Yet this solution concept has the 
seemingly undesirable of precluding y 
genuine (interparty) coalition by design. Thus, 
though Table 7 confirms the attractiveness of core 
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theory, each of the two related solution concepts has 
its obvious limitations. 


DISCUSSION 


One of the weaknesses of conventional theories of 
government formation is their inability to predict 
coalitions that are either “too large” or “too small.” 
Norway has long featured a pattern of “coalition 
avoidance,” w has challenged conventional as- 
sumptions in this literature. We have examined 
whether more parsimonious theories and more re- 
fined measures could improve on this record. Specif- 
ically, we have tested whether institutional con- 
straints or core-based policy theory could explain the 
No: anomalies. Rather than relying on ec- 
tive policy measures, we have drawn the of our 
data from-content analysis of authoritative party and 
government policy documents and from the record of 
portfolio allocation. 

Our results point to policy viability as a to 
coalition bargaining. Policy viable coalitions are those 
that include the core party in a spatial voting game. 
Generically, a core is sure to exist only in a 
one-dimensional policy space, where it corresponds 
to the party controlling the median legislator. Our 
results confirm the salience of the left-right dimen- 
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sion in Norwegian party politics. While minority 
cabinets have been numerous, cabinets without the 
core party have been relatively rare. Yet, in some 
cases issues cross-cutting the left-right dimension, 
such as abortion and EC membership, have clearly 
contributed to coalition breakdown or avoidance. 
Our ictions also fail to capture the depth of the 
ist vs. nonsocialist division. Coalitions between 
Labor and centrist bourgeois parties (particularly the 
Liberals) are in many of our models, but 
such coalitions have never materialized." 
ae and strategic party behavior 
explain much of this discrepancy. Norwegian parties 
enjoy a permissive institutional environment, and the 
constraints they face are frequently of their own 
making (i.e., their own precommitments). Occasion- 
ally, as in 1969, such restrictions leave only one 
feasible cabinet solution. Yet, institutional 
have also had their more subtle influences. The 
disproportional electoral system, for example, has 
driven the smaller centrist parties into electoral coa- 
litions, which have constrained executive coalitions 
with other parties, such as Labor. Also, given Labor’s 
predominance, the nonsocialist parties have recog- 
nized the need for unity and the electoral costs of 
squabbling (Stream n.d.). The impossibility of early 
parliamentary dissolution has fostered toleration of 
weak governments. 


Policy Motivation and Coalition Theory 


Policy-based coalition theory has come to dominate 
the study of cabinet coalitions in i tary 
democracies. While this study confirms the explana- 
tory of such models, we need to recognize 
the limited conditions under which they apply. Poli- 
cy-based coalition theory rests on a number of restric- 
tive assumptions, as we have discussed. We have 
shown that strong results can be generated where 
political institutions and policy space approximate 
these conditions. We cannot conclude, however, that 
similarly good fits would occur under bureaucratic 
government, under more prohibitive institutional 
constraints, or in a clearly multidimensional policy 
space. 

niles Bee coalition theory faces three major the- 
oretical challenges: (1) its applicability in multidimen- 
stonal policy spaces, (2) its behavioral account of 
intraparty politics, and (3) its ability to capture the 
institutional environment of coalition bargaining and 
policymaking. The instability problems in multidi- 
mensional policy spaces, where the core is generically 
empty, have already been discussed. More permis- 
sive concepts, such as the Pareto set in weighted 
ee games, may yield equilibria in two-dimen- 
sional space but is subject to the same instability in 
three or more dimensions (Laver and Hunt 1992, 
96-101; Laver and Schofield 1990, 119-31). The ana- 
lytical punch of policy-based coalition theory thus 
critically depends on a low number of policy dimen- 
sions or on other restrictions on the le policy 
space (Laver and Shepsle 1990). This is especially 
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troubling in view of the fact that losing parties have 
an incentive to expand the number of policy dimen- 
sions so as to generate instability (Riker 
1986). It behooves proponents of policy-based coali- 
tion theory to demonstrate how such strategies can 
be contained. 

Moreover, policy motivation is an awkward oa 
itive assumption in coalition studies. Why should 
party leaders invest so much energy in the pursuit of 
goals that are essentially public goods (Laver 1981)? 
Ultimately, policy-based coalition theory must as- 
sume that party leaders are largely instrumental in 
their policy pursuit (Budge and Laver 1986). That is to 
say, they seek policy goals because they are con- 
strained to do so by their voters and activists (Rob- 
ertson 1976; Strøm 1990a). Extensions of policy-based 
coalition theory must exanüne these constraints and 
establish the extent to which voters or activists can 
induce policy pursuit among leaders. This 
means capturing the effects of electoral competition 
on coalition behavior (Lupia and Strem 1993; Strem 
1990b), and it implies systematic attention to the 
constraints of intraparty politics. 

Agency theory provides a useful set of tools for 
such purposes. Institutionally, parliamentary govern- 
ment entails a sequential process of authority delega- 
tion. The legislature delegates authority to a team of 
cabinet members who in turn oversee civil servants 
responsible for policy implementation. Such delega- 
tion regimes can be characterized by the degree of 
control retained by the respective principals (Le., 
legislative parties) over their agents (ministers and, 
ultimately, civil servants). Conventional policy-based 
coalition theory implicitly assumes that party leaders 
retain effective control of the policy process, an 


assumption questioned by Laver and Shepsle (1990). 
Though the Norwe, evidence leads us to be 
optimistic about the ty of effective delegation 


and enforcement, future work on coalition 
needs to examine parliamentary delegation regimes 
much more systematically. 

Policy-based coalition theory expresses an optimis- 
tic view of representative democracy. If voters care 
about public policy, we would be reassured to know 
that political parties were constrained by the same 
considerations in their cdalition bargaining. As we 
have seen, demonstrating this linkage is no small 
matter. Nonetheless, it is a task eminently worth its 
while. 


APPENDIX: PARTY DOCUMENTS AND 
PROCEDURES OF ANALYSIS 


Party Programs 


- Norwegian political parties issue lengthy policy 
documents, frequentty one hundred pages. 
Most : 


princip ; ) 
lingsprogram). The are statements of ideology and long- 


term objectives, adopted by national party congresses for indef- 
inite terms. Our focus here ts on programs of action, which are 


H 
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E a Oa a al Deana an 
ingly across parties. Most party programs begin 
with a brief statement of princtples (a synopeds of the program 
of principle) and proceed to a fairty conventional set of issue 
areas, such as economic policy, foreign affairs, national secu- 
tity, national health, social welfare, and education. Some 


analyzed. In addition, we have created a category called the 
Ree he EN DEE 
ee TS Com- 
munist party (up through 1957), the tg a | 
(1961-69), and the Socialist Electoral AlHance (1973). 
represents the only parliamentary left-wing party in its period 
of inctusion. (In 1973, the 16 members elected on the alates of 
the Soclalist Electoral AlHance technically represented three 
different organizations. However, since these parties 
a joint manifesto, the multiplicity of party affilia- 
tions presents no problem for our analysis.) The analysis 
includes all from 1949 through 1989. The 1945 
election has deleted, since the parties that year pre- 
sented a joint platform for postwar reconstruction. Only two 


Government Declarations 
The documents are decia- 
rations at the time of cabinet formation. Two problems 


declaration upon taking office, due to the fact that govern- 
ments fail to resign and thus be formally reconstituted in 
many situations where this would be customary in other 


postwar period, government declarations 

considerably short of the 23 cabinets that have been formed. 
In cases of misaing declarations, we have substituted the 
government's first throne speech. The only government omit- 
ted is Gerhardsen VI (1963-65), since Gerhardsen presented 
no new declaration when he returned to power after Lyng’s 
four-week interlude. Also, the declaration of 
Brundtland II was not yet le when this analysis was 
cond 7 


Odvar Nordh acceded to the premiership in 1976, his dedia- 
ration was only one sentence longer than Torp’s. And even 
when NordH gave way to the more loquacious Gro Harlem 
Brundtland in 1981, the output was no more impressive than 


conservative Labor governments. Their scores presumably 
largely reflect their stress on continuity with previous Labor 
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administrations. As noted in the text, the most truncated of 
these documents have been deleted from some analyses. 


Analysis Procedures 


For the content analysis, each manifesto was broken down 


of the larger study, except that one category (no. 415) and a 
small number of subcategories were added to adapt the 


ting 
(plus 10 subcategories) within seven broed domains: interna- 
tional relations, freedom and democracy, government, econ- 
omy, welfare and quality of life, fabric of soclety, and social 


subcategories), where first 
which it belongs. The analysis of the 1989 election and the 
Syse government was done and is not strictly 

le to the previous results. o lege 
had created for the original analysis were, in cases, 


Our left-right scale was constructed by subtracting the 
aggregate frequency of left-wing statements in each docu- 
ey care ee See ae ete of right-wing statements. 
In calculating the cht ecire of each bay ar ceverninent 


terms) for all the right-wing categories were added up. 
left- categories were similarly aggregated. To get the 
final left-right score, we simply subtracted the aggregate 
percentage of the left-wing items from that of the right- 


positions. 
national left-right dimension are, on the left, 103, 105-7, 204, 
304, 403-4, 406, 412-13, 501-2, 602, and 604, and on the right, 
203, 305, 401-2, 407, 410-11, 414, 505, 601, 603, and 605-6. See 
Laver and Budge 1992 for an identification of these coding 
categories. 
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helped make this study possible. The Norwegian Research 
for 
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W. Cox, Michael J. Laver, Ruth Mane Syite, and several 
members of the Manifesto Research Group have given us 
valuable comments on various drafts. 

1. We use the terms œbinet and government interchange- 
ably. f 

2. Untl 1959 the Center party was known as the Farmers’ 


party. 

3. Willoch I (1961-83) nevertheless enjoyed consistent per- 
Paneer supper oe eee TR eRe eee 
Center party. 

pple the core party or parties have no 
incentive to include other parties in the coalition. However, as 
core parties should be able to insist an thetr most preferred 
policy position even in coalition with other parties, there 
should also be no policy cost to broadening the coalition. 

5. Models of institutional constraint can also be used to 
generate stable solutions in multidimensional policy spaces. 
This, however, will not be our approach here. 

6. There have been efforts in the emerging noncooperative 
coalition Hterature to model the process more 
explicitly (e.g., Austen-Smith and Banks 1988; Baron 1991, 
1993; Lupia and Stream 1993). Though this approach is prom- 
ising, such works remain few and highly stylized. 

7. In March 1971, Conservative president Bernt Ingvaldsen 
was given the task of exploring the for continued 
nonsocialist coalition government. It was obvious that even if 
succeseful, the deeply conservative would not be 
the new prime minister. s efforts led to an attempt 
Fb paler treed Acie her bak 8 party, to resurrect 

the bourgeois coalition. 6 endeavor stranded, 
the task of forming a new cabinet to Labor leader 
Trygve Bratteli. During this crisis, the leaders of all parliamen- 
tary parties were consulted by the king. 

8. Policy com between nonsocialist has of- 
ten taken place in the context of parliamentary over the 

s long-term economic program. 
9. In Syse’s cabinet, for example, the Center party and the 


Conservative members of Parliament (and voters) outnum- 
bered those of the two centrist parties combined by a ratio of 
about three to two. 

10. Beginning with the Willoch I government in 1961, the 
former ministry of Church and Education was divided into 
two separate ts. Yet until 1989, all matters dealing 
with religious and primary and secondary education 
(the principal concerns of the Christian People’s party) were 
still under the jurisdiction of the bearing the original 
name. In the Syse government of 1989, separate ministries of 
Church and Education were established. Note, however, that 
e E aa Boob E O te alle 
coalition. We have counted these two portfohos as if 
they had remained one. 

11. Grenmo (1975a, 1975b) identifies two different versions 
of the left-right dimension, one urban and one rural. 

12. The salience of the left-right dimension is evidenced by 
the fact that the programmatic items included im the scale 
collectively account for tely 45% of all coded sen- 
tences in government tions and a similar proportion of 

programs. The salience of the left-right dimension is 

for the Nordh and Borten cabinets (all under 40%) and 
highest for Gerhardsen I and Willoch I (both over 60%). Not 
ET OE pre ene Ge ee 

Progress party (60-79%), whereas the Center party 
devotes them the least attention. 

13. The conventional left-right ordering of Norwegian 
ties is reflected in the order in which they are hsted in Table 
4 and elsewhere. 

14. The fact that the Christian People’s party accounts for 
two-thirds of all “incorrect” pairwise rankings that 
there may be a of trasfionalizm 
among our right-wing themes. The counterintuitive 
relative to the Conservatives occurred between 1949 and 1977. 
In recent elections, the Christian People’s party has moved 
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decisively toward the left. Thus, in 1969 it was “incorrectly” 
Pere a as well as to the left of the 


E gue 1 llows oniy one goverment to be plotted per 
year, which creates only one problem for our 
namely, the two ts formed in 1981 (Brundtland Iin 
February and Willoch I in October). Since Brundtland’s cabi- 
net was formed before the September elections and should 
not be related to party from that campaign, we have 
plotted ft as if it were in 1980. 
16. Interested readers might compere the policy range 
scores in Table 5 to policy distance in Table 6. Such a 
would give an indication of the policy range 
the cabinet relative to the distance between govern- 
ment and 
17. Labor's long-standing anti-coalition stance, which we 
Haye not tomonli eres cr wee Spun 
these errors. Al the “Lib-Lab” coalition never has 
materialized in N politics, it was not a farfetched 
in 1961-62. Both Gerhardsen and some Liberals 
seemed to favor a t. But the Liberals were hard 
pressed by the other nonsocialist parties to maintain a com- 
mon front against the social democrats. Once the Liberals had 
ee ee 
government, their hands were essentially tied for 1965 
1969. Liberal withdrawal from this coelition after the electoral 
trumph of 1965 would have caused intense hostility from the 
other nonsocialist parties and, probably, from most Liberal 
voters. 
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ADDRESSING THE POLITICAL EXCEPTION: MACHIAVELLI’S 
“ACCIDENTS” AND THE MIXED REGIME 


JOHN P. MCCORMICK University of Chicago 


irst, I will demonstrate that Machiavelli's conception of political phenomena is richer and more 


varied and conforms to an adequate understanding of political reality more closely 


than later, 


more “systematic,” or “regular,” conceptions often ‘associated with the Enlightenment. 
Second, I find in Machiavelli strong grounds for resisting authoritarian claims that the variegated and 
unpredictable nature of political phenomena must be managed with unipartite and, especially, 
centralized practical political alternatives. I focus upon Machiavelli's frequent use of a particular word 
by which he refers to politically significant-occurrences, accidente. I argue that his employment of this 


word, especially in the Discourses, serves to accentuate his sensitivity to the i 


irregular, nonsystematic 


nature of political reality—to the possibility of “exceptions.” But I demonstrate that his practical 
response to this reality, is not a perpetually vigilant, all-powerful sovereign but is, rather, a far more 


moderate answer, the mixed regime. 


what is, for better or worse, referred to as 

“postmodernism” is a disenchantment with 
the Enlightenment’s view of “nature” broadly speak- 
ing. Related literature exhibits what is of more inter- 
est to political scientists, a dissatisfaction with the 
Enlightenment’s conception of political nature. Liberal 
political theory, in particular, has been vilified for its 
naive presumption of the regularity of political phe- 
nomena and its resulting inattention to “ 
tions.” This call for a more sophisticated under- 
standing of political phenomena may be justified. But 


O: of the most prominent characteristics of 


is the practical response nding to this under- 
standing necessarily of the tially authoritarian 
kind associated with parti ‘ centralized political 


alternatives? No. The recognition of the political 
realm as one that is characterized by the utmost 
variability and unpredictability need not imply that 
the only way to manage such a reality is with unipar- 
tite and executtve-centered political fiats. For a model 
of how to combine a nuanced understanding of 
political nature and a less narrow or even extreme 
practical nse to it, I suggest we turn not imme- 
diately to “postmodern” alternatives but rather to a 
writer who is arguably thoroughly modern—Niccold 
Machiavelli. 

What is the nature of political phenomena? Are 
they consistent or erratic? If the latter, what bearing 
does this have on political change? What forces come 


into play such that once a regime is constituted it _ 


does not last perpetually? Why should not consoli- 
dated regimes, at least, be expected to do so? Machi- 
avelli was obsessed with these questions, and one of 
his many original contributions to political thought 
was his identification of the mixed regime as the most 
effective antidote to those i forces that con- 
front and potentially bring down political entities. 
John Pocock goes so far as to name this confron- 
tation between regime and unpredictable political 
nature after the great Florentine, on the grounds that 


Machiavelli has so shaped our modern understand- 
ing of political stability. Hence, the “Machiavellian 
moment” is “the moment in co time in 
which the lic was seen as confronting its own 
temporal finitude, as attempting to remain. . . stable 
in a stream of irrational events conceived as essen- 
tially destructive of all systems of secular stability” 
(1975, vii). Yet Pocock fails to ascertain ad tely 
and in detail what constitutes the nature Gi these 
“irrational events.” He is therefore in a somewhat 
disadvan position to study Machiavelli’s re- 
sponse to them, namely, mixed government. Pocock 
too readily accepts the dichotomy of virtù versus 
fortuna as Machiavelli’s sole paradigm of the human 
pera to manage political instability (chaps. 6-7). In 
fact, the fortune—virtue distinction has become a kind 
of “set piece” in Machiavelli scholarship and, as 
such, has come to convey a sense of order that 
actually defies the spirit of Machiavelli’s approach to 
the issue of contingency.” 

A more fruitful approach, I suggest, is to look 
directly at the variegated phenomena that Machiav- 
elli described as examples of threats to political sta- 
bility and to focus precisely upon a word with which 
he policy referred to them, accidenti. 

The use of the term accidente in the intellectual 
world of Renaissance Florence was both a residue of 
medieval scholastic thought and a manifestation of a 
contemporary revival of Aristotelianism.* What was 
“accidental” was o , in Aristotelian or Thomist 
thought, to what was “substantial.” Hair or eye color 
were “accidental” to the nature of a person, they had 
litte or nothing to do with that person’s substance, 
his or her “essence.” In Machiavelli's day, the word 
continued to be used in this sense, particularly in 
political discourse. Something that happened to a 
regime (usually due to some extrinsic, not intrinsic 
cause) was generally referred to as an accidente.* 
Accidente, like our word accident, was a descriptive not 
an evaluative term. An accidente was not viewed as 


a 
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necessarily good or bad. Its defining characteristic 
was rather its unexpected quality; it was impossible 
or at best very difficult to foresee. To the extent that 
an accidente could and potentially would detrimen- 
tally affect a regime, or even cause its collapse, those 
concerned with politics needed to be alert to it, 
though not n to make it their central focus. 

Machiavelli somewhat altered the traditional con- 
ception of accidenti. By describing political phenom- 
ena often exclusively in terms peer and 
expanding the use of the term in ways that I wi 
describe, Machiavelli made what was by definition 
external, extrinsic, and insubstantial into the very core 
of politics and hence the central focus of political 
thought. Yet Machiavelli, who is most famous as the 
author of a book entitled The Prince, actually resisted 
the temptation to confront the unpredictable nature 
of politics with a wholly executive-oriented response, 
instead advocating the mixed regime y be- 
cause he thought it could best withstand the accidenti 
that inevitably arise from time to time. 

In addition, Machiavelli was quite eager to give 
examples of accidenti that have occurred in history 
and to demonstrate what kind of actions or precau- 
tions have managed each of them successfully. If no 
success had been achieved in the particular historical 
context of the accidente in question, Machiavelli pro- 
vided his own proposed solution.” As he explained in 
the Discourses: “TIt is an easy thing to whoever exam- 
ines past things diligently to foresee future things in 
every republic and to take for them the remedies that 
were used by the ancients, or, if they do not find any 
that were used, to think up new ones through the 
similarity of the accidents” (1.39).® 

The task of this paper is to explain more fully 
Machiavelli’s conception of political phenomena 
through an analysis of the variety of accidenti as they 
appear in the Discourses, his on on mixed 
regimes or republics, and to decipher why he thought 
that such a regime was best equipped to deal with 
them. 


THE NATURE OF ACCIDENTI AND 
HOW TO MANAGE THEM 


Machiavelli’s work is not completely free from the 
conventional scholastic use of the term accidente. The 
word often connotes for him a simple happenstance, 
an occurrence, or an external event ing little 
commentary on how it should be treated by a regime. 
For instance, he refers to floods and pestilence, 
without much elaboration, as accidenti (2.5). He ap- 
plies the same term elsewhere to a simple 
of public opinion (1.58). In Discorsi 1.46, Machiavelli 
speaks of some unspecified accidente that might lift up 
a government from a position of servitude to one of 
freedom. While he does not elaborate here, this 
example leads us to some of Machiavelli’s more 
interesting uses of the word accidente. 

An event that culminates in a political entity's 


achievement of freedom is also referred to as an 
accidente in 1.16, when Machiavelli speaks of some 
accidente that might liberate a people who have been 
living under a prince. But here he has a particular 
historical instance in mind—Rome’s expulsion of the 
Tarquin kings. This is no ad hoc occurrence like a 
flood or a plaque, which would owe its a ce 
only to a freak of nature, or an “incident” narrowly 
defined. It is, on the contrary, an act of will carried 
out a political body. And along with giving a 
complicated example of an accidente, Machiavelli de- 
scribes the means of dealing with it—in this 
case, not how to prevent it or ward it off, but rather 
the means to put it to good use. To take advantage of 
the timely event of the T demise, Machiavelli 
advises that regimes that themselves in similar 
tprincely situations do as the Romans did and 
‘Kill the sons of Brutus’—in other words, eliminate 
those who sympathize with the old regime and who 
might seek to reinstate it. 

This advice is reminiscent of Machiavelli’s treat- 
ment of the same situation in chapter 5 of I] Principe. 
Machiavelli again refers specifically to an accidente 
that will change a position of submission into one of 
liberty—in this case, the newly won freedom of a 
formerly conquered state. Here the historical example 
is Pisa’s liberation from Florence. But the advice 
proffered is not how to transform such an accidente 
into a long-term good, but rather how a conquering 
regime can guarantee that such an accidente never 
comes about in the first place. If a territory acquired 
through ee was originally a republic, Machia- 
velli advises that its inhabitants be scattered and their 
civic bonds severed so as to make the republic’s 
reconstitution impossible. This, however, is difficult 
to achieve, he says. If the territory was originally a 
principality then the task is easier. All that is neces- 
sary is to wipe out the family of the hereditary ruler. 
Even though the advice given here (concerning acci- 
denti that bring liberty to a subjugated state) is differ- 
ent from that set forth in the Discorsi in being officially 
addressed to a prince, it is still useful to mixed 
regimes. For Machiavelli, mixed regimes must be 
expansionist and imperialist in order to last (2.19) and 
so will be just as interested as ces in preventing 
subju territories, whether er monarchies or 
republics, from gaining their freedom through some 
accidente 


From these examples of accidenti that bring free- 
dom, we may begin to infer a general pattern gov- 
erning Machiavelli's treatment of the term and the 
political reality with which it corresponds. Machiav- 
elli relates a historical instance, identifying it as an 
accidente, then to explain how such an 
occurrence was dealt with, correctly or incorrectly, 
within its own specific historical context. He does this 
in order to demonstrate to the reader how to avoid 
such a situation, if dangerous, or profit by it, if 
fortuitous. If no recourse was taken or the wrong 
method was employed in history, Machiavelli pro- 
poses a correct one. 

But there is also another ever-important element to 


Machiavelli’s “Accidents” 
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be considered: the element of time, which Pocock is 
correct in emphasizing repeatedly. It is just as crucial 
to know when to act as to know what to do in the 
attempt to manage accidenti. Machiavelli stresses time 
and again in the Discorsi the necessity for govern- 
ments, with future unforeseen events in mind, to 
apply due measures at an appropriate time. He 
expresses this most con ee eet 
from chapter 3 of Il Principe: “They not only have to 
have regard for present troubles but also future ones, 
and they have to avoid these with all their industry 
because, when one foresees from afar, one can easily 
find a remedy for them but when you wait until they 
come close to you the medicine is not in time because 
the disease has become incurable.” The accidente that 
prompts this particular insight is the potential invad- 
ing or influencing of a weaker territory lying adjacent 
to one’s regime, by a rival regime at least as powerful 
as one’s own. The historical ent of this is 
established, according to Machiavelli, by the Greeks, 
who allowed the Aetolians to be conquered by the 
Romans and were themselves subsequently con- 
quered by the Romans. The “remedy” for this partic- 
ular accidente—the precaution informed by “fore- 
sight” that would prevent it from arising—is to make 
one’s regime “head and defender of the neighboring 
lesser powers” (chap. 3). The Romans always fore- 
stalled the arrival of the accidente just described by 
fighting rival powers in the territory of their satellites 
and rarely in the area of Rome itself: “The Romans, 
seeing inconveniences from afar, always found rem- 
edies for them and never allowed them to continue to 
escape war, because they knew that war may not be 
avoided but is deferred to the advantage of others. So 
they decided to make war . . . in Greece in order not 
to have to do so in Italy” (chap. 3).° 

Thus, merely to recognize an accidente is not enough 
to guard against its ger or profit from what it 
brings. Nor is it sufficient to know what steps are to 
be taken. A response of either must occur at an 
appropriate time in order to be ive. For example, 
in the ge about the Tarquins cited earlier, Ma- 
chiavelli emphasizes that the reason the Romans 
were able to benefit from their expulsion is the fact 
that the city was still young and uncorrupted. Had 
the termination of the monarchy come at a later date, 
either Rome would have been too corrupt to take 
measures to preserve liberty or such measures would 
have been ineffectual if applied. 

But if accidenti can be managed only if seen from 
afar, then they are almost impossible to combat 
because, by d tion, it is almost always impossible 
to foresee them. As Machiavelli himself rather pessi- 
misti points out: “If how human ang hora 
is considered well, it will be seen that things 
arise and accidents come about which the heavens 
al er have not wished to be provided against. 
And if what I say happened at Rome (where there 
was so much virtue, so much religion, and so much 
order), it is no marvel that it should happen much 
more often in a city or a province that lacks the 
things said above” (2.29). Most of the time, however, 


Machiavelli presumes that accidenti can indeed be 
seen before their development. In fact, the method of 
dealing with them that I have elucidated as Machia- 
velli’s fully depends upon such foreseeability.? 

The solution to the foresight problem is crucial, for 
Machiavelli describes quite dramatically the conse- 
quences of not addressing problems in an early fash- 
ion as well as with a proper remedy. In the Discorsi, 
Machiavelli treats the accidente of Florence’s loss of 
Pisa in more detail than in the example from Il 
Principe just described. Machiavelli explains, in terms 
of what might be called a chain reaction, the course of 
events triggered by Florence’s mistake of allowing a 
great power to gain influence in its neighboring 
territory. What is described as an accidente in the title 
of 1.39—France’s role in Pisa’s rebellion—obliged 
Florence to make war, which in turn forced it to 
spend a lot of money, which increased taxes, which 
upset the populace, who overturned the city govern- 
ment, which thus could no longer te the war, 
which finally led to Florence’s loss of additional 
terri (ibid). The breathless prose and assumption 
of rigid causality with which he presents this course 
of events give the reader the impression that the 
successive occurrences were inevitable once the ini- 
tial accidente came to be. The only alternative offered 
that might “break the chain,” so to is the 
possibility that the people might realize that their 

to the government was counterproductive. 
They might give the government the requisite lee- 
way—which in fact they eventually did, albeit too late 
to salvage the war and save the territories. 

Although he does not mention the word accidente 
when discussing the events surrounding the Agrar 
ian Laws in Rome, Machiavelli does emphasize fore- 
sight and speaks with an air of inevitability about the 
consequences. In 3.24, Machiavelli relates how in the 
wake of the Agrarian Law controversy, the habit of 
calling for the prolongation of offices—for the tri- 
bunes by the people and for the consulate by the 
Senate—led to the prolongation of military com- 
mands, and to the creation of proconsuls (which 
became more necessary as Rome’s armies traveled 
farther abroad). As a result, only a few men gained 
S oa these very few, because of the 
length of their terms, held more sway with the army 
than did the Senate. This was the precedent that 
Caesar was to follow. This chain of events, which 
stretches over centuries, seemingly could have been 
avoided only had the original incident over the issue 
of offices been dealt with more appropriately. In this 
regard, Machiavelli laments, “If these things had 
been known well from the beginning, and proper 
remedies produced for them, a free way of life would 
have been longer” (ibid.).1° 

The chains of events that seem to follow specifically 
from ill-prepared-for accidenti are also described in 
terms that make them sound inevitable, successive, 
and nearly irreversible. Unless a republic has laws 
that prevent a rich citizen from gaining undue polit- 
ical influence and friends through money or protec- 
tion, that citizen will be feared by the common 
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citizens and treated deferentially by officials until he 
is virtually unassailable. The only choices that remain 
for those uncomfortable with such a situation are, on 
the one hand, the use of violence to bring such a 
figure down or, on the other, the suffering of servi- 
tude in silence. Such is “the order of these accidents” 
(l'ordine di questi accidenti) (1.46). The implication of 
this statement is that without the establishment, at 
the very beginning, of the specific law that Machiav- 
elli advocates to t the ascent of such a citizen, 
ill events will follow in the order described with little 
chance of interruption. (The only possible esca 

from the chain entails violence and hence a new sel ot 
dangers.) The law could not be instituted at some 
later point in the scheme, after the initial appearance 
of the accidente of a rich ‘3 rise to prominence, 
because he will then hold so much weight with the 
political institutions as to forestall such legislation. 

This dire course of events is akin to an accidente 
discussed earlier in book 1. There the advice given is 
phrased somewhat differently, however. Certain 
dangers result from a republic’s bestowing excessive 
honors upon its young nobles (1.33). The results are 
similar to the scenario just described, in that exem- 
plary citizens rise to the ranks of petty tyrants. 
Machiavelli does not say that such actions should be 
prevented from the start, for he implies that it is 
almost inevitable—and perhaps , to some ex- 
tent—that a regime should tend to treat its most 
talented youth accordingly, occasionally bending the 
rules for them. Nor does he maintain that ruin is 
inevitable once this accidente has been set in motion 
because the accidente will be mistaken for something 
good and not dangerous. This example is interesting 
because Machiavelli, who is famous for fa 
impetuosity over inaction,’ uncharacteristically ad- 
vocates doing nothing in this situation: “Since it is 
difficult to recognize these evils when they arise—the 
difficulty caused by a deception that things make for 
-you in [the] beginning—it is a wiser policy to tempo- 
rize with them after they are than to 
oppose them; for if one temporizes with them, either 
they are eliminated by themselves or at least the evil 
is deferred for a longer time” (ibid). In the previous 
example, action was deemed impossible due to the 
further danger it might engender; but outright inac- 
tion was not expressly advocated as it is here. 

As with the previous two, this episode is charac- 
terized by Machiavelli as an accidente that arises from 
causes internal to a regime. The accidente is not 
internal in any essential or substantial sense but merely 
in the sense that it arises within the domestic realm, 
rather than from the external realm, as do those 


associated with affairs or natural disasters. 
Yet Machiavelli does elsewhere of accidenti 
that develop as a result of a regime’s intrinsic nature. 


In book 3 he declares that “because in every- 

. - is hidden some evil of its own that makes 
new accidents emerge, it is necessary to provide for 
this with new orders” (3.11). Yet this use of accidenti 
seems significantly different from what I have estab- 
lished as the usage common in Renaissance Florence 
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and even with the separate use that I have associated 
with Machiavelli so far. This use is not AristoteHan 
(as were those in the earliest examples); nor is it 
“Machiavellian” in the same sense as are the bulk of 
the examples I have been presenting. It is instead 
Po 

Machiavelli has taken this traditionally Aristotelian 
word and | it here a use derived from Polybius’ 
analysis of the mixed regime. As Polybius wrote in 
book 6 of his Histories, “Just as rust eats away iron, 
and wood-worms or ship worms eat away timber, 
and these substances even if escape danger are 
destroyed by the processes w are erated 
within themselves, so each [simple] constitution pos- 
sesses its own inherent and inseparable vice” (1979, 
310). Rather than something external to the regime, 
like a foreign invasion or a flood, or even something 
internal to a regime but not necessarily related to its 
substance as such, like the Roman expulsion of the 
Hes aes Gta spoken of by Polybius and the 

spoken of in this instance by Machiavelli are 
generated by the very core of a regime, spawned by 
its very essence." As I will demonstrate in my 
analysis of Machiavelli’s theory of the mixed regime, 
such use of the term accidente is rare in the Discorsi, 
and the question of just how a mixed regime should 
manage pring N EEE must wait for the analysis 
that lies ahead. embarking upon that discus- 
sion, however, a summation is in order. 

I have by no means provided an exhaustive Hst of 
Machiavelli's accidenti. There are more examples 
within the Discorsi, as well as more to be considered 
in the following sections. What can be concluded at 
this functure is that Machiavelli applied the term 
accidenti to many different occurrences. The crucial 
similarity among these lies in Machiavelli’s belief that 
for the sake of the longevity of a regime, all such 
accidenti need to be mana In a very Sa cola way, 
Machiavelli is quite radical. He speaks 
extensively—almost exclusively—in terms of that 
which is conventionally considered remote. And he 
speaks of preventing, forestalling, or putting to good 
use that which is normally thought to be unpredict- 
able or uncontrollable. These are indeed peculiar uses 
of the word accidenti—uses that must have seemed 
strange to minds that had been psychologically and 
philosophically conditioned by the works of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas to consider whatever was referred to 
by such a word as, if not insignificant, than certainly 
not fundamental. 

Paria N Oe except in those cases where 
appear as authorless occurrences (floods, etc.) 

some ambiguity regarding the full extent 

he thought they could be handled, Machi- 

erally describes the appropriate measures 

to be undertaken to manage accidenti and 

a a the necessity of applying them at a 

crucial time. Accidenti appear as actions on the part of 

one’s regime or as actions on the part of someone 
else’s regime. They can be an event brought u 

one’s regime from without or from within, and 
can win freedom or ensure enslavement. If ignored 
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they may lead to a chain of arena pera if 

roperly temporized, they may fade away. identi 
bar rin good as well aa ill. Indeed, the destructive 
quality of accidenti can be overemphasized, resulting 
in the neglect of the full range of Machiavelli’s em- 
ployment of the term and of the raves ten apparatus 
that accompanies it. In 2.29 Machiavelli gives a list of 
dangerous accidenti that fortune inflicted upon Rome: 
it caused Rome to send inappropriate ambassadors to 
the Gauls, ordained that Rome do nothing about the 
oncoming invasion of the Gauls, exiled Camillus, did 
not let Rome appoint a dictator when needed, and so 
on. Yet (or so Machiavelli claims) these afflictions did 
not ruin Rome. On the contrary, they made Rome 
stronger and allowed it to attain the greatness for 
which it was destined. It is this idea that accidenti, 
even dangerous ones, are good for regimes that leads 
us to Machiavelli’s most iar use of the word. 
Specifically, I want to ask how the theory of accidenti 
relates to the subject of the mixed regime and Machi- 
avelli’s preference for it.” 


ACCIDENTI AND THE MIXED REGIME 


Machiavelli shares with his predecessors who fa- 
vored the mixed regime (most notably, of course, 
Aristotle and Polybtus) the belief that stability and 
longevity are reliable measures of such a regime’s 
success.’ In a famous passage from the Politics that 
we have seen Machiavelli echo, Aristotle claims that 
“to know the causes which destroy constitutions is 
also to know the causes which ensure their preserva- 
tion” (5.8.1). Further on, he states: “The mainte- 
nance of a constitution is the thing which really 
matters. A state may last for two or three days under 
any kind of constitution; Legislators should therefore 
direct their attention to the causes which lead to the 
preservation and the destruction of constitutions . . . 
and on that basis they should devote their effort to 
the construction of stability. eat must be on their 
guard against all the elements of destruction” (6.5.1). 
The of stability and longevity is expressed in 
Polybius as well: “The test of true virtue in a man 
surely resides in his capacity to bear with spirit and 
with dignity the most complete transformations of 
fortune, and the same principle should apply to our 
judgment of states” (1979, 302). Machiavelli, as is 
widely known, incorporates the respective theories of 
the mixed regime from these two authors. But he 
undertakes a more extensive treatment than they do 
of “the causes that destroy constitutions,” or “the 
transformations of fortune”—here specifically identi- 
fied as accidenti—and the means to address them. 
Machiavelli does not confine the subject to a book 5 or 
book 6 of his study of mixed regimes but, rather, 
makes it central to the whole of his Discorsi. Defying 
chronology, let us turn first to Polybius’ account of 
the benefits of mixed government ing stability, 
and Machiavelli's treatment of it, before considering 
his treatment of the Aristotelian mixed regime. 

As has been well documented,’* Polybius puts 


forth the theory that the mixed regime was adopted 
by Rome and Sparta to break the “na "oyde of 
degeneration that all simple regimes undergo indefi- 
nitely.!” This cycle of political revolutions is “the law 
of nature,” according to Polybius; it grows “from 
natural causes, and will pass through a natural evo- 
lution to its decay” (1979, 309-10). Apropos of the 
passage cited earlier from Polybius concerning the 
vices inherent in all simple tances, the i or 
regimes (tyranny, oli y, and mob rule) are inher- 
ent within the good.ones (kingship, aristocracy, and 
democracy). According to Polybtus, Lycurgus of Sparta 
foresaw this, and accordingly did not make his constitu- 
tion simple or uniform, but combined in it all the virtues 
and distinctive features of the best governments, so that 
no one principle should become preponderant, and thus 
be erted into its kindred vice, but that the power of 
each element should be counterbalanced the others, 
so that no one of them inclines or sinks unduly to either 
side. In other words the constitution should remain for a 
long while in a state of equilibrium thanks to the princ- 
ple of reciprocity or counteraction. (pp. 310-311) 


Lycurgus attained “the best of all existing constitu- 
tions” through his “powers of reasoning” and his 
“foresight.” For Polybius, there is another way to 
achieve the same “result” or “goal.” Rome became a 
mixed regime through the “lessons which misfortune 
teaches.” It did this not “by means of abstract rea- 
soning, but rather through the lessons learned from 
many struggles and difficulties; and finally, by always 
choosing the better course in the light of experience 
acquired from disasters” (p. 311). Polybius makes no 
clear judgment as to whether the Roman or the 
Spartan way of attaining the mixed regime is better. 

While adopting much of Polybtus’ account of the 
rise of the mixed regime in Sparta and Rome, there is 
also much with which Machiavelli dispenses. For 
instance, he generally accepts Polybius’ theory of 
cycles, except for their cause and ultimate result. 
Polybius attributes the genesis of the cycle to nature, 
Machiavelli to chance (1.2).8 Polybius maintains that 
the cycle would go on indefinitely, Machiavelli that 
the regime would probably become “subject to a 
neighboring state t is better ordered than it’ 
(ibid.).’° These alterations demonstrate Machiavelli’s 
dissatisfaction with Polybius’ overly determinist ex- 
planations of political change. If political regimes 
undergo change in the manner of the cycles because 
of chance, there is less emphasis on a preordained 
order and more room for human action, preparation, 
and so on than if such change were governed by 
nature as such. This rejection of Polybius’ natural 
causes also illustrates how uncharacteristic of Machi- 
avelli is the ““Polybian” example of an accidente at 
1.33. The idea that a regime “degenerate” by its 
very “essence,” that its downfall will occur “natural- 
ly,” is not usually found in Machiavelli. The second 
departure from Polybius further bears this out. For 
Machiavelli, an external force—another regime—is 
the last word on the degenerating regime: there is no 
perpetual spin of the cycle. This shift emphasizes that 
accidenti are generally external (or at least, if internal, 
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then internally nonessential) phenomena and hence 
paa both less reliable and more controlla- 

Thus it is on the issue of the very nature of 
political phenomena—accidenti, if you will that Ma- 
chiavelli with Polybius. 

Accidenti are also the source of Machiavelli’s other 
major departure from Polybius. Machiavelli at first 
appears to accept Polybius’ neutrality toward the two 
ways a political body can become a republic and even 
appears to lean in favor of the Spartan model. He 
writes that 


either in their or after not much time, [some 
cities] were given laws by one individual alone and at a 
stroke, like those that were given by Lycurgus to the 
Spartans; some had them by chance and at many times, 
and according to accidents, as had Rome. So, that 
republic can be called [happy] whose lot is to get one 
man 80 t that he gives it laws ordered in a mode 
that t having need to correct them, it can live 
securely under them. And Sparta is seen to have ob- 
served them more than eight hundred years without 
corrupting them or without any dangerous tumult: e 


on the contrary that city has some degree of unha 

which, not having upon one dent erer, a 
necessitated to reorder itself by i (1.2). 

But when a discussing Rome, Machiavelli 


shows how its “infelicitous” transformation into a 
mixed regime is better than Sparta’s “felicitous” birth 
as a mixed regime because of Rome’s relationship to 
accidenti. Rome was established as a kingdom, soon 
became a tyranny, but through the accidente of the 
Tarquin expulsion, it salvaged the element of kingly 
power in the consulate, rather than degenerating into 
another type of regime. To some extent, the cycle is 
“absorbed” by the republic: 
at once ordered two consuls there who stood in 
the place of the King, [the Romans] came to expel from 
Rome the name, and not the kingly power; so, since 
there were the Consuls and the Senate in that republic, it 
came to be mixed only of two qualities out of the three [of 
mixed ent], that is, the Principality and the 
Aristocrats. It remained only to give a place to the 
po eee t; hence, when the Roman nobility 
insolent, . ee ose dh Aer it bow 
not to lose, the whole, [the nobility] was constrained to 
yield to the people its role. . .. And thus was the cres- 
tion of the Tribunes of the plebs, after which creation the 
state of that republic came to be more stabilized, since all 
three kinds of government there had its role. (1.2). 


Ban Bikey Rome’s way to a mixed regime better 
“8? Based on what we have learned so far 
of Machiavell! 8 pied eet of political phenomena 
and his proposed ods for dealing with it, the 
Roman model is more likely to occur in the world of 
politics. It is also the more likely to last. A regime that 
is built by accidenti will be more adept at managing 
accidenti. R, Sparta—which sought to escape 
what Pocock “contingency” and indef- 
initely as having been designed by a “timeless agen- 
cy”—is, in a Machiavellian sense, unreal 
As Pocock observes, 
The goal defined by Polybius and TTEN E SETE 
may still be to escape from time and change, but there 
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are circumstances in which citizens move toward this 
goal through the efforts of their own time-bound selves. 
The interesting case [for Machiavelli] is not that of 
ee emer 
a single moment tor virtually in ent of 
ime, itis that of Rome, where the goal was a . 
See oe and chance governed actions of partic- 
men in the dimension of contin and fortune. 
Men who do this escape from fortuna by the exertion of a 
virtù which is their own and not that of a superhuman 
legislator. ... The legislator-prophet is an even rarer 
figure in the Discorsi than in the Principe. (1975, 190, 192) 


Pocock’s position here has much to be said in its 
favor. There are, however, several problems with this 
in tion, of which I shall describe one.” Pocock 
is indeed correct regarding the reason for Machiavel- 
E's preference of Rome over Sparta, but he is correct 
on the basis of the wrong evidence. Machiavelli does 
maintain, paradoxically, that greater stability and 
longevity can be achieved by exposin, a regime to 
“the dimension of contingency” than A its seeking 
eae in the realm of timelessness. But this “dimen- 
is characterized in the passages in question by 
mee not by the fortuna—virtd opposition upon 
which Pocock is fixated. According to Machiavelli, a 
constitution, though not born perfect, can be made so 
through “the occurence of accidents” despite (or per- 
haps use of) the fact that such a way is danger- 
ous: “But it is indeed true that [such regimes] will 
never order themselves without danger, because 
enough men never agree to a new law that looks to a 
new order in a city unless they are shown by neces- 
sity that they need to do it. And since this necessity 
cannot come without danger, it is an easy thing for 
the republic to be ruined before it can be led to a 
perfection of order” (1.2). 

Machiavelli tells us in the previous Sie Heap a: 
necessity inspires people to greater deeds 
choice (1.1), thus setting up the paradox: potentially 
dangerous accidenti, when properly handled, can 
improve a regime by causing it to renovate itself. 
ee a Pe ae ee 
giving it the opportunity even greater achieve- 
ments. When we examine Machiavelli's prescriptions 
for how a mixed regime can maintain itself, we shall 
again see the advantage of Rome’s constitutional 
coming-to-be over Sparta’s: accidenti regularly give a 
regime the occasion to introduce the “new modes 
and orders” that every mixed regime needs to rein- 
vigorate itself. As Aristotle points out: “The preser- 
vation of a constitution may not only be due to the 
fact that a state is far removed from the menace of any 
psi it may also on occasion, be due to the very 

en danger is imminent, men are 
lee and they therefore keep a firmer grip on 
their constitution” (Politics 5.8.8). 

This brings us to Aristotle’s theory of the mixed 
regime and Machiavelli's use of it. As we have seen, 
besides the theory of the cycles, what Machiavelli 
derives from the Polybian model of the mixed regime 

y concerns institutions. Polybius focuses al- 
most exclusively on the formally political aspects of 
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the Spartan and particularly the Roman government. 
the consulate, Senate, and tribunes as expressions of 
the monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic ele- 
ments of political organization. But Machiavelli also 
incorporates the Aristotelian socioeconomic defini- 
tion of the mixed regime and discusses at length the 
relationship between the popolo and the grandi—the 
common people and the nobility, the poor and the 
rich.” 


It is not only the institutionally mixed nature of the 
Roman republic that allows it to confront accidenti 
(swallow them, so to speak) and improve itself as a 
result. According to Machiavelli, the mixed 
nature of the regime also allows it to do so. In fact it 
is the socioeconomic element that is ultimately re- 
sponsible for precisely the institutional perfection 
previously noted. According to Machiavelli, “dis- 
union” between the plebeians and the Senate actually 
caused “so many accidents” that what an hal aia 
like Lycurgus had not done was accompli 
“chance” (1.2). 

This theme is elaborated in the directly following 
chapter, “What Accidents Made the Tribunes of the 
Plebs Be Created in Rome Which Made the Republic 
More Perfect” (1.3). The accidenti referred to in the 
title are explained in the body of the chapter. The 
nobles initially treated the people well because they 
needed the people’s support against the Tarquins. 
Yet after the T were expelled, the nobles 

abusing the people. But again, ““necessity’’—a 
condition that is brought about by forces of 
such as accidenti—compelled Rome to come up.with a 
replacement for the Tarquins, to keep the nobles at 
bay as they had. After “many confusions, noises, and 
dangers of scandals that arose between the plebs and 
the nobility,” the tribunes replaced the T 
vis-a-vis the nobles as the oni had Replaced the 
kings vis-à-vis the people. In a later-chapter, Machi- 
avelli describes how the tribunes were in turn checked 
when they began to abuse their power (3.11). 

Machiavelli derives from Aristotle the idea that the 
Pa pe class components of regimes ought to be 
mixed together when constituting republics. In the 
Politics, Aristotle declares that simple regimes are not 
defined in terms of number (a democracy is not 
majority rule, nor oligarchy rule by the few) but, 
rather, in terms of the socioeconomic that is 
dominant (3.8). The criteria by which Polybius de- 
fined regimes—the one, the few, and the many—are 
deemed merely “accidental” by Aristotle (3.8.6). 
They are not the definitive characteristics. Thus, 
Aristotle’s mixed regime, the best and most stable 
regime—the politeia—blends the rich and the poor, 
the wealthy and the freeborn (4.8.8). 

In the Discorsi 1.4 Machiavelli draws upon this 
formulation and seemingly extends it further. He 
restates Aristotle’s position faithfully: “In every re- 
public there are two diverse humors, that ‘of the 
people and that of the great.” But he goes on to write, 
shockingly, “All the laws made that are made in favor 
of liberty arise from their disunion” (1.4). This em- 
phasis on discord might be read as a repudiation or at 
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least a d from the Aristotelian ideal. After all, 
in book 5 of the Politics, stasis—the ultimate threat to 
a regime, according to Aristotle—most often arises as 
strife over real hall sascha economic inequality. But 
is Machiavelli y celebrating such s with his 
ohio Gh to a at ore Homa disc NG. 
Upon closer examination, we see that Machiavelli 
never abandons Aristotle’s criteria for what makes a 
healthy relationship between rich and poor, even if 
Aristotle considered that relationship a “blend” (Pol- 
itics 4.8.8) and Machiavelli considered it a “dis- 
union.” Aristotle writes: “A properly mixed polity 
... Should owe its stability to its own intrinsic 
strength, and not to external support; and its intrinsic 
strength should be derived from the fact, not that a 
majority are in favor of its continuance (that might 
be the case even with a poor constitution), 

rather that there is no single section in all the state 
which would favor a change to a different constitu- 
tion” (Politics 4.9.10). As long as no group or social 
class is opposed to the regime itself, regardless of 
how it feels toward the other groups within it, 
according to Aristotle, the constitution is safe and the 
regime sound. Machiavelli fully adheres to this view, 
for (as mentioned earlier) he cites the consequences 
of the Agrarian Laws as the beginning of the end of 
the mixed regime in Rome. It was at this moment that 
the people tried to change the very nature of the 
constitution in favor of themselves and at the expense 
of the nobles by limiting land holdings and distribut- 
ing conquered enemy land exclusively among the 
plebs (1.37). Additionally, Machiavelli makes clear 
that healthy Roman disunion rarely resulted in exiles, 
civil bloodshed, executions, or excessive fines (1.4). 
Machiavelli’s commitment to the ideal that no group 
should be hostile to the constitution is in evidence 
when he advocates Killing those who are involved in 
clan warfare (3.27, 30). Thus the disunion or discord 
that Machiavelli credits with causing accidenti that 
made the republic stronger is not a violation but a 
radical stepping forward of the Aristotelian theory of 
the mixed regime. 

Machiavelli has very specific ideas about how this 
discord should be facilitated. I will point out only a 
few examples as they pertain to the topic of acci- 
denti.” An important point for Machiavelli is the 
citizens’ right to bring forth public accusations 
against even the most powerful figures because it 
(1) deters acts that might be committed against the 
regime, (2) leads to punishment of acts that are 
actually committed a the ime, and (3 
vides an outlet for ae discharge sa eal 
boundaries. Machiavelli furnishes two examples of 
accidenti to demonstrate, on the one hand, the disas- 
ters that did not occur in Rome, which had a proce- 
dure for accusations, and on the other, the disasters 
that did occur in Florence where no such safety valve 
existed. We thus derive some further idea of what the 
difference between proper and dangerous discord 
might be to Machiavelli. 

In Rome, when Coriolanus offended the people, 
had he not been required to answer the charges 
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officially and publicly, Machiavelli assures us that he 
would have killed by the mob. This accidente 
would have had devastating consequences that 
would have taken the form of the chain reactions 
illustrated earlier. His death at the hands of the mob 
would have signaled a private injury to the nobles, 
which in turn would have soaked fea which would 
have called for defense, which would have required 
ei from which would have risen factions, and 
ch factions ruin would have followed (1.7). 
In Florence, the very real accidente that arose be- 
cause no means existed for making accusations in- 
volved the invitation to invade delivered to a 
E te ara by a party that felt it could not chal- 
erini domestically. Machiavelli explains: “If 
such modes [of accusation had existed in E 
either the citizens would have accused [Soderini], if 
he was living badly; and by such means they would 
have purged their animus without having the Span- 
ish army come; or, if he were not living badly, they 
would not have dared to work against him for fear of 
being accused themselves” (1.7). As a rule, Machia- 
velli wryly observes, if one party in a lic calls in 
a foreign army, discord has become ealthy. 
Consider again the issue of discord and accidenti, 
Machiavelli prefers Rome to Sparta on the Aristote- 
lian issue of social groups for the same reasons that 
were explained regarding the Pol [mena of 
foundings and institutions. Even though 
Venice were mixed regimes that lasted DRA ees 
discord between their classes, the Roman mixed 
regime, fueled by discord, is superior, for Machiav- 
eli, because its structure is more conducive and 
eae to political reality. As Machiavelli 
emonstrates in 1.6, healthy civil discord and expan- 
sion go hand in hand. The en created by the one 
must be directed toward the.other. Roman discord, 
resulting from full inclusion of the people within the 
government, leads to Roman empire. 
Sparta, because it was small, well-defended, and tran- 
quil; did not have to expand.” Yet, according to Ma- 
forces.a mixed regime to face the 
Os tee a by tena ee Sparta 
Machiavellt inmates that st relable 
Machiavelli intimates Hat this is not fhe most 
example to follow in order to ensure longevity. 
Domestic discord means greater susceptibility to 
accidenti internally, just as expansion means greater 
susceptibility to them from without. This, of course, 
entails danger for the regime. But, as we have seen, it 
also implies the possibility of the regime’s still greater 
enhancement. Republican Rome faced accidenti at its 
inception—t was born of them—but in incorporating 
them into the regime itself, it became stronger. The 
staid um that Polybius ascribes to Spartan 
domestic politics (1979, 310-11) is not nearly so suit- 
able to political phenomena, conceived by Machia- 
velli, as is Rome’s dynamic domestic 
Hence, ironically, Sparta is not as stable as Rome! 
ER regarding foreign affairs, by following an 
licy, Rome threw itself even more into the 
face of aera unpredictable and became stronger still. 
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Sparta, by choosing not to expand, hoped to exempt 
Telt Gam the reln of chance and eedumed that 


a necessities of the changing world would not call 
it to do so. To use the metaphor from chapter 25 
of I Princtpe, if Fortune is a woman who favors the 
active youth, Sparta sought not her favors and made 
no attempt even to court her, while Rome “struck her 
down” and “beat her” in the way of Machiavelli’s 
notorious misogynist fantasy. Sparta was lucky to get 
by for eight hundred years without su ing to 
some accidente that would bring it down. Rome thrust 
itself into the realm of accidenti and thrived. The 
conception of “stability” is hereby radically redefined 
by Machiavelli as something that is ensured by en 
ergy and movement, rather than harmony, in both 
the domestic and external realms. 

So far, we have seen Machiavelli’s theory of the 
mixed regime: how it marries the institutional con- 
struction of Polybius with the socioeconomic con- 
struction of Aristotle and how it is formulated to 
conform with the conception of political phenomena 
I set forth as Machiav Seara e nepon inet 
centers upon acidenti). The evidence seems to su 
See that in a philological y exact sense, Machiav 

rmulated his theory of the mixed regime with 
accidenti in mind. 

There are other reasons related to stability for 
which Machiavelli favors the mixed regime. Hans 
Baron points out the advantages the mixed regime 
holds over princely rule in Machiavelli’s estimation. 
Republics are superior, in Baron’s interpretation, 
because they better handle emergencies due to the 
“variety of talents required,” which are available to 
mixed regimes and not monarchies (1961, 223). And 
indeed, Machiavelli writes that in a republic there is a 
better chance of having successive virtuous rulers 
because of elections, unlike the kingdom of Macedon, 
for instance, which was lucky enough to have only 
two such rulers in a row (1.20). Relatedly, for Baron, 
a republic, unlike a monarchy, can more likely pro- 
duce “a Tae succession of outstanding men needed 
to reform a TE people” (1961, 223). But this 
insight, as well as the earlier discussions g 
both the nature of political phenomena and mixed 
regimes raises further questions. For example, 
granted the mixed regime is the answer of Polybius 
and Aristotle to the problems of political stability and 
longevity and the Roman mixed e as it relates to 
accidenti is Machiavelli’s im: answer to these 
problems, just how long can such a regime last, even 
with all the advantages it holds over other types of 
regimes? 

And it is curious that Baron, who maintains as his 
basic premise the incompatibility of The Prince and the 
Discourses—one-man rule versus republican rule— 
should bring up the question of what role “outstand- 
ing men” would have in pdr the republic. 
Attention to this role, in fact, leads to the refutation of 
his thesis. If we examine the question of how long a 
mixed regime can last in Machiavelli’s Discorsi, we are 

lled to consider his answer—one- m rule 
at various possible times in the life of the republic. As 
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we shall see, the of accidenti looms over this 
subject just as it has over the others. 


DEFENDER OF THE CONSTITUTION: 
DICTATOR OR WISE LEGISLATOR? 


Machiavelli is less sanguine at some points than at 
others about a mixed regime’s ability to last. At times, 
he even seems to question the very project of the 
Discorsi: “Because one cannot give a certain remedy 
for like disorders that arise in republics, it follows that 
it is im le to order a perpetual republic, because 
through a thousand unexpected ways its ruin is 
caused” (3.17). To expect a regime to last forever 
would certainly be to ask for too much; even Rome 
eventually colla But the search for “remedies” 
to dangerous “ ers’—for a way to foresee the 
“thousand unexpected ways” through which a re- 
public is destroyed—is precisely one of the central 
tasks of the Discorsi. Indeed, Machiavelli is generally 
more hopeful than this passage would indicate. 

Although he opens book 3 with the statement, “It 
is a very true thing that all worldly things have a limit 
to their life,” Machiavelli goes on to explain the 
essential preconditions for ensuring a long life to 
things such as mixed regimes. All things pass away 
but “generally they go the whole course that is 
ordered for them by heaven, so that they do not 
disorder their body but it ordered in such a 
mode that either it does not ge, or, if it changes, 
it is for safety and not to its harm . . . I am speaking 
of mixed bodies, as are lics” (3.1). In other 
words, a mixed regime may live out a healthy life if it 
does not change or if the changes it undergoes 
improve it. We know from the analysis of political 
phenomena in Machiavelli that it is very unlikely that 
a political entity can remain free of change. A time 
will certainly come when it is confronted & some 
accidente to which it must either react and hence 
change to some extent or perish and thereby (to put it 
mildly) change for the worst. We also know from the 
analysis of the foundings of mixed constitutions that 
a regime that manages to remain relatively un- 
changed, like Sparta, misses the opportunity to 
change for the better, as Rome did. 

The changes that improved Rome occurred at the 
city’s beginning, and Machiavelli writes that for a 
mixed regime dy underway to maintain itself, it 
must in some way return to that beginning: 


Those are better ordered and have longer life which by 
means of their orders can often be renewed or indeed 
that through some accident outside the said order come 
to said renewal. And it is a thing clearer than Hght that 
these bodies do not last when they do not renew them- 
selves. The mode of renewing them is, as was said, to 
lead them back toward their beginnings. For all the 
beginnings of sects, republics and kingdoms must have 
some in them by means of which they may get 
back their first reputation and their first increase. And 
because in the process of time that goodness is cor- 


rupted, unless something intervenes to lead it back to the 
mark, it kills that body of necessity. (3.1) 


The causes of this renewal or renovative “return to 
begi gs” are referred to by Machiavelli first as 
either an “external accident or intrinsic dence” 
(3.1). Later in the chapter, however, Machiavelli 
refers to the occasions for renewal as either external 
or internal accidenti (ibid.), thus again putting them at 
the center of the proceedings. An example of an 
external accidente that inspires renewal is the invasion 
of Rome by the Gauls. That invasion caused Rome to 
Teo: itself (ibid.). Internal accidenti, on the other 
hand, engender renewal through “law” or the ac- 
tions of “a good man.” Machiavelli declares that it is 
good if such accidenti force the framing of new laws or 
the action of a single man every 10 years to stave off 
corruption (ibid.). I shall focus upon the internal 
accidenti inspiring such means of renewal, rather than 
the external ones with which we are by now so 
familiar. The tension between the two possible re- 
sponses to internal accidenti_taw and personal rule— 


is one of the most confounding and Pe Aa 
of Machiavelli’s theory of preserving a regime. 


It is not AN hasis on the role 
of “one man” in I Principe: “In of state, 
when one from afar the evils that arise in 


ig a ec Ta i aad a 
are soon healed; hen they are left to grow 
because they were not recognized, to the point that 
everyone recognizes them there is no longer any 
remedy for them” (chap. 3, my emphasis). But the 
role of one man is also an in (Baron’s 
discomfort and Pocock’s neglect notwithstanding) of 
Machiavelli's theory of mixed government in the 
Discorsi: i 


It is of . that in a great city accidents arise 
every day that ve need of a ph , and according 
as are important, one must d a wiser physician. 
And if Hke accidents ever arose in any city they arose in 
Rome both strange and for... And although 
these diseases produce bad in a republic, they are 
not fatal because there is almost always time to correct 
them .. . [But] if they are not corrected by a prudent 
individual, [they] ruin a city. (3.49, my emphasis) 


In both passages, drawn from two different works, 
we find the concern with political phenomena that I 
have fai earlier: accidenti may be dealt with 
only from afar and responded to properly and 
at an appropriate time. The new element here, from 
the point of view of this study, is the role of the “one 
who is prudent,” the “wise physician,” the “prudent 
individual.” Throughout the Discorsi, Machiavelli 
ah igure the role that one person may need to play 
e maintenance of a republic. In 1.9, he writes that 

cre beat is necessary not only to found a regime 
revive it. This claim is reiterated in chapter 

5, where he advises that.a “kingly hand” is neces- 
sary to remodel a lic. In chapter 17, he declares 
that the goodness of one man can save a regime from 
corruption. Yet this emphasis on the role of “one 
individual” is not necessarily. as ominous as it 
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sounds. After all, such observations even appear in 
Aristotle: “Ordi men cannot see the beginning of 
troubles ahead; it requires the genuine statesman” 
(Politics 5.8.9). 

If a regime must be renewed to maintain itself and 
if this renewal can take place within the regime 
through law or through the action of one man, an 
obvious question poses itself: Are the actions of this 
one man to be confined or ed by law, or are 
they to be extralegal? Is the “one individual” sup- 
posed to defend the constitution by constitutional 
or extraconstitutional means? Machiavelli's answer, 
seemingly, is both. 

Machiavelli promotes the institution of the dictator 
as a legal and constitutidnal means of dealing with 
accidenti and preserving a mixed regime: hose 
republics which in urgent perils do not take refuge 
either in the dictator or in similar authorities will 
always come to ruin in grave accidents” (1.34).% For 
Machiavelli, a dictatorship is an alternative to extra- 
legal methods for dealing with accidenti. For if a 

lic has no constitutionally reco way of 
establishing a temporary dictator, it faces the choice 
of adhering to the constitution as it is and perishing 
or violating it and surviving. But if a mixed regime 
survives through extraconstitutional means, a bad 
ent is set, and in the future the law may not be 

ken with such good intentions in mind (1.34). 

Consistent with this interpretation of accidenti, Ma- 
chiavelli says, with dictatorship in mind, “A republic 
will never be unless it has ided for 
everything with its laws and has established a rem- 
edy for every accident and given a mode to govern it” 
(1.34). 

Basing his theory of dictatorship on the Roman 
republican model, Machiavelli defines it as: “giv[ing] 
power to one man who could decide without any 
consultation, and execute his decisions without any 
a . This remedy, as it was useful then and was 

e cause that [Rome] overcame the impending per- 
ils, so it was always most useful in all the [accidents] 
which, in the expansion of their empire arose at any 
time against the republic” (1.33). A dictatorship was 
limited by time and task. It was prescribed for a 
specific length of time, during which the constitution 
could not be amended. The dictator could suspend 
laws but not change them (1.34). Machiavelli notes 
how the Roman dictator could deprive a person of his 
office but never ban the office (1.35). The decemvirate 
were bad dictators, according to Machiavelli, because 
they made constitutional changes (ibid.). 

Yet not all of Machiavelli's references to the impor- 
tance of “one individual” in preserving a mixed 
regime mention the need to confine this crucial figure 
by the “rule of law” (to use that phrase somewhat 
anachronistically). The emphasis on constitutional 
limitations, found in his chapters on epee ig is 
lacking elsewhere. In 1.18, Machiavelli describes how 
laws—the other internal device of renewal to ward off 
accidenti, besides one-man rule—cannot combat the 
dangers that arise in a severely corrupt regime. If new 
laws to check corruption are legislated through cor- 
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rupt institutions, they will be ineffectual. Corrupt 
institutions must then be renovated either little by 
little before corruption is widely known or all at once 
when noticed by all. Both solutions, according to 
Machiavelli, are almost impossible. To replace them 
little by litte ee a “prudent man” who can see 
the corruption from a great distance. Such a man 
might not exist at the time, and even if he did he 
would have to convince others of the need for reno- 
vation, which would be difficult. On the other hand, 
to make corrections all at once, the law must be 
broken, resort must be taken to violence and arms, or 
(possibly) a prince must be enthroned. A good man 
would not want to resort to these measures or be- 
come such a prince; the bad man would but would 
not relinquish power and restore the republic once 
his job was completed (1.18). 

Baron misreads this chapter. He believes that Ma- 
chiavelli has ruled out the possibility of renewal 
through the means described. For Baron, the chapter 
“repudiates a program of salvation through the ruth- 
less actions of a y usurper in the manner 
recommended in the Prince” (1961, 233). But Machi- 
avelli merely demonstrates the difficulty of such 
reform, he does not “repudiate” its possibility. Ma- 
chiavelli says only that it is almost impossible to renew 
a regime in this way, and his subsequent discussion 
of the “kingly hand” of the reformer implies that a 
“good man” might indeed undertake the violent 
measures necessary to preserve the regime in the face 
of em cies. Further, if one raises the question of 
the “ruthless” manner of the Prince, one should not 
gnore the potential ruthlessness of the Discorsi. In 

e ge about the “return to beginnings,” Machi- 
avelli defines the renewal that will accomplish this in 
terms of “terror” and “fear” (3.1). Such elements are 
by no means wholly remote from Machiavelli’s the- 
ory of the mixed regime.” But more importantly, 
there is seemingly no reconciliation of this tension 
between law and personal rule—this clash between 
incipient theories of Rechtsstaat and arcana rei publi- 
cae—concerning constitutionally bound dictatorship, 
extraconstitutional “prudence,” and accidenti that the 
mixed regime, as such, cannot endure. 

So how does Machiavelli view the maintenance of, 
the mixed regime in exceptional circumstances? Be- 
cause accidenti are not always of the variety that may 
be combated or coopted in the Roman manner and 
often strike a mixed regime that has at least to some 
extent been corrupted, a dictator may be necessary. 
But because a dictator’s role must be and 
the nature of an accidente may not, a mixed regime 
may need to have recourse to a with even 
more power than a dictator and with even fewer 
restrictions restraining him. 

We need not draw from this outcome conclusions 
as sinister as those intimated by Leo Strauss. But 
neither should this side of the Discorsi be ignored, as 
it often is by such other eminent Machiavelli scholars 
as Baron, Pocock, and Skinner. It would be illegiti- 
mate to conclude that Machiavelli’s ulttmate and 
primary answer to the problem of accidenti and polit- 
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ical stability is something akin to an extraconstitu- 
tional tyrant. To do such would mean falling into the 
either/or dilemma associated with Carl Schmitt: the 
unrestricted nature of political phenomena necessi- 
tates an unrestricted political actor. For Machiavelli, 
the subterfuge and violence to which a “prudent 
man” must sometimes resort outside of constitutional 
prescriptions in order to preserve the regime is only 
one alternative among many. The variability of polit- 
ical nature for Machiavelli necessitates various re- 

nses by which to deal with it. The complexities of 

e mixed regime itself are such that it may absorb 
many of the kinds of accidenti that the political realm 
will thrust upon it. Those that cannot may be dealt 
with by the institution of a dictator. Only as a last 
alternative does Machiavelli introduce the extracon- 
stitutional “prudent man.”* 


CONCLUSION 


I have traced the use of the word accidenti through 
Machiavelli’s Discorsi in the hope of bringing to light, 
perhaps slightly more clearly than has been done in 
the past, Machiavelli’s conception of political phe- 
nomena. Just as Carl Schmitt, su y at the end 
of modernity, focused upon what was generally 
considered es es or at least subordinate, to the 
realm of politics—the exception—and thrust it, with 
staining ieg, to the center of this realm, so too did 
Machiavelli, at modernity’s supposed beginning, fo- 
cus upon what was by definition nonessential—the 
accidente. By his consistent use of it, Machiavelli 
established the contingent or accidental as the central 
concern of politics. The most important implication of 
his approach is that one need not adhere to authori- 
tarian or neoabsolutist positions (as did Schmitt) to 
demonstrate sensitivity to the political exception. On 
the contrary, support for the ciples of moderate 
or mixed government may i express this sensitiv- 
ity. As I noted, Machiavelli suggests that extralegal 
individual efforts may be necessary to save a regime. 
But the thrust of his overall presentation in the 
Discorsi is that this is not the only or even the primary 
means of doing so. Machiavelli willingly devotes the 
bulk of this work to describing accidenti and the more 
mundane and legal ways in which regimes may deal 
with them; brilliantly shows how a complex, mixed 
regime can better adapt to such accidenti institution- 
ally and socioeconomically than a unitary regime; and 
forcefully advocates a constitutionally prescribed dic- 
tatorship. As a consequence, he strongly emphasizes 
the legal over the extra- or supralegal means of 
defending a regime. 
If Strauss is correct that for Machiavelli, contin- 
cy is the “enemy,” and chance something to be 
conquered” (1953, 178; 1958, 167), then Machiavelli 
could be seen as accomplice in the crime that Schmitt 
associates with the modern, particularly liberal 
project—the circumscription or even elimination of 
the concept of the exception. But while Machiavelli 
concentrates on the exceptional—the “accidental’— 
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in the hopes of providing for its better management, 
there is an awe, a respect for the magnitude and 
trrepreseibility of accidenti that would fade in those who 
followed in the Florentine’s footsteps. These deni 
tors of the accidental are the ones whom Schmitt and 
Strauss are perhaps justified in criticizing. 


Notes 


I am deeply indebted to Stephen Holmes, Bernard Manin, 
ee ee ee eee 
attention to this eseay. An earlier version was pre- 
sented at the 1992 annual meeting of the American Political 


criticlams 
that proved quite helpful. Of my many colleagues at the 
University of Chicago who contributed significantly to the 
pial saat aay oy See eee special mention must go to Daniel 
P. Carpenter, Ann vies, and Gia Pascarell. They dih- 


central to the conduct and 
study of politics (1988, 5). jeeps satel ering es 
that Schmitt eventually endorsed the Third Reich in 1933. 

2. Hanna Pitkin (1984) provides the most comprehensive 
treatment of itself Leo Strauss (1958) has grappled 
most explicitly with Machiavelli’s other expressions of contin- 
ER OEE ae Te ee ce ee As will 

dear, while I do not support Strauss’s strategy of 
these words into a scheme that suppos- 
edly Machiavelli's “intention,” I do wish to focus 


the Renaissance, see Skinner 1978, esp. vol. 1, chap. 3 and pp. 
144-151. 

4. For instance, Francesco Guicciardini distin- 
guishes between that which is * ‘natural’ and that which is 
‘accidental’: “Everything, either by nature or by accident [per 
accidente], ends at some time”; 


esperienza’ (1965, 43, 89; 1975, 17, 221). 

5. In a certain sense, Machiavelli's “rehabilitation” of the 
accidental is the obvious precursor of Carl Schmitt’s more 
infamous the Florentine had already made that which 


form of mixed where soverel is to 
some extent not to survive the 


` 
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chapter numbers will appear in parentheses following the 
quote or reference. 

7. All Engtish references to I Principe are to the Mansfield 
edition (1985) and all Italian tions are from the Rizzoli 
edition (1950). Again, the advice given here relates 
to principalities and not mixed regimes, I believe the 
is still pertinent to my concerns here. I would extend Skin- 
ner’s claim that “the underlying political of the two 
books [The Prince and the Discourses] is the same” (1978, 183) 
to maintain that the underlying understanding of political phe- 
nomena in the two books is the same. In any case, Machiavelli 


is referring to the foreign policy of the Roman republic in this 


passage. 

8. Cf. Discorsi 1.32. 

9. Some of Machiavelli's arguments are less convincing 
than others concerning how to foresee and then deal with an 
approaching accidente. In the chapter “Before Great Accidents 
Occur in a City or a Province, Signs Come That Forecast Them 
or Men Who Preach Them,” Machiavelli daims, “No grave 
accident in a city or in a province ever comes unlese it has 
been foretold either by diviners or by revelations or by 
prodigies or by other heavenly signs” (1.56). Machiavelli goes 
on to clte how “everyone knows” that Savonarola predicted 
the invasion of the French, how the same occurrence was 
preceded by visions in the sky, how Lorenzo’s death was 

Pha ig dite OEEO e Slee po 
of the ca how Soderini’s downfall was also 


n ih etiam by eli Hew A cae 


shown no regard except 
who praised the ancient Roman fraudulent use of auspices 
(1.14)? And even if Machiavelli is indeed sincere in his 
declaration, how are such instances for really foresee- 
ing political phenomena? Leo Strauss Machtavelli’s 
suggestion that signs may precede accidenti to be part of the 
Florentine’s overall plan to subvert the traditional under- 
standing of the divine and of nature, reducing both ultimately 
to the element of chance. Strauss reinforces this interpretation 
pag Parrett piped a e A A 
, Mechiavell describes as being nants ers 
man military lenders (3.14. regia earn te 
reader that for Machiavelli eccident! are phenomena that not 
only happen to a political entity but also can be consciously 
created and manipulated by a political entity. This second 
example proves, according to Strauss, that Machiavelli did 
not beleve that the omens or signs that preceded the accidenti 
cited in the previous example were anything of the sort but 
were rather occasions for manipulation by political agents 
who knew how to put chance occurrences to their own use 
(1958, 210-23). ey poe oe eens 
OP re or eevee , Anthony Parel 
that Machiavelli invokes signs that precede 
in good faith (1992, 40). Parel bases this daim on his 
thesis that “a pre-modern cosmology and a pre- 
o Gna aie Mee Soca 
(p. 153). He identifies this coamology—anthropology as 
maic-astrological” (p. 67) and insists that this is reflected in 
the passage in question. According to Parel, Machiavel s 
belief in astrology or a commo S oleae asda 
celestial bodies would allow the 
great events and sudden changes in the heavens kajie 
could be made. While one might not wish to attest 
to the of all the evidence in Strause’s “subversion” 


thesis, it t certainly be argued against Parel (as I do here 
indirectly} 


discourse of just those 
that posit some sort of order, 
telan, or even astrological. 

10. Other instances where Machiavelli discusses events in 
terms of “chain reactions” but not necessarily accident! a 
in 1.7-8, 11. It is that Machiavelli’s universe, 
is characterized in by disorder, has within it pockets 
of such rigid causality. 
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11. Cf. the famous peasage in chapter 25 of IH Principe, 
where Machiavelli advises audacity in action over caution on 


the grounds that “Fortune is a woman” and favors those who 
behave in daring fashion. 

12. According to Kurt von Pritz, | theory is one of 
the most determinist of the mixed regime. As he explains, 
even for Aristotle, unlike Polybius, there is no necessity of 
degeneration from one specific kind of regime to another 
specific kind in any cycle: an unstable regime of any sort may 


ably owed such rigidity to a 
or a faulty reading of Plato (Fritz 1954, 67, 49, 74, 67). 
Machiavelli's use of accidenti, in this instance, is much closer 
to his use of the term umori than to the term that is my focus 
here. For an intelligent discussion of umori in Machiaveli, see 
Parel 1992, chap. 6. 

13. In his criticisms of Strauss’s interpretation of Machis- 
vell, Parel cautions against overlooking “the EEE 
roots of [Machiavell’s] palitical theology” as they are 
ened in atic nI collapse ade cts cause ds) 
Machiavelli's distinct notions of nature and chance: “Strauss 
makes the Machiavellan notion of chance look Hke the only 
causal ‘agent’ operating in his (Machiavelli's) universe, and 
he makes tt look Hke an immanent cause at that” (1992, 52, 85; 
my emphasis). But this is precisely the point. Strauss, perhaps 
because of the influence of Carl Schmitt on his thought, is able 
to recognize that Machiavelli is the universe—he is 
founding it—on the basis of the absence of all order. The 
immanent cause is no cause. For Machiavelli, as perhaps for 
Schmitt, there is nothing the monumen: oe 
lr ada oy tcl e by 
the accidente. This is the foundation of Machiavel s 
rei Jag te eg ere 
on ee nue ae ee ee 

s “quasi-theology, 


“By substituting ‘accidents’ for ‘chance’, [Machiavelli] delb- 
blurs the distinction between nature and chance in 
order to indicate the common origin af both belief in gods and 
knowledge of nature” (1958, 215, 218-19). Just as Machiavelli, 
whom Strauss elsewhere describes as a philosopher of “ex- 
treme situations,” and of “the ectreme case” (1953, 162, 179), 
subverts the traditional notions of the divine and nature in a 
work, the Discorsi, on how best to deal with political phenom- 
ena, Schmitt, as Strauss well knew, set forth his theory of 
De ee ee 
Theology. This is not to that 8 
en ee ae is incontestable. 
is justified in expressing discomfort with what be 
called Strauss's “hierarchy of subversion” interpreta of 
Machiavelli, wherein the Florentine reduces God 
to nature, nature to fortune, and fortune to accidents (1992, 
84; cf. Strauss 1958, 216). While accepting Strause’s notion 
that Machiavelli attempts to supplant order-based notions af 


political phenomena grounded in religion or nat- 
ural law, I do not Machiavelli's attempt follows the 
coherent and airtight strategy that Strauss sets 


forth. I maintain that eccldenti are not necessarily reductions 
from fortune and thereby subversions of it but are rather 
fellow phenomenological manifestations of chance or contin- 
gency and perhaps more useful manifestations for students of 
political science to eamine. 

14. Aristotle also concerned himself with how justice was 


intertwined with , particularly mn book 4 of the Politics. 
15. All English are from the Barker edition of 
1958. 


16. Cf. Fritz 1954; Walbank 1972. 
17. In brief, in small communities that have survived 
cal hes, the strongest or bravest becomes leader and 
is instituted, and with the of families 
and social relationships, the idea of kingship is born along 
with the notions of goodness and justice and their opposites. 
These ideals, rather than force, subsequently become the 
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support of his rule. But the honors and abundance that accrue 
to this person and his heirs cause abuses and, soon, tyranny. 
The best rise up against it to set up an aristocracy, whose heirs 
also abuse their positions to become oligarchs. These are 
overthrown by a democracy, which in turn is corrupted into 
mob rule (Polybius 1979, 305-9). 

18. This difference was pointed out almost simultaneously 
by Gennaro Sasso (1958, 306-15) and Leo Strauss (1958, 222). 

19. Harvey Mansfield makes this observation, with credit 
to Nathan Tarcov (Mansfield 1979, 38). 

20. Consider one other such problem. Pocock 
underestimates the role of the “legislator” in the Discorsi. It is 
true that Machiavelll downplays the role of foresight that 
Polybius associates with Lycurgus the legislator, but as I shall 
show, both foresight and the figure of the legislator become 
important for Machiavelli when he deals with the maintenance 
of a mixed regime rather than its founding. 

21. My treatment of Machiavelli's relationship to Aristotle’s 
Politics, particularty his incorporation of the Aristotelian socio- 
economic theory of the mixed regime, owes much to Pasquale 
Pasquino and his work in progress on Machiavelli, Hobbes, 
and the origins of modern political thought, Politics end Threat. 

22. For several essays related to republican discord, see 
Skinner, Bock, and Viroli 1990. 

23. Machiaveli apparently disregards Aristotle's classifica- 
tion of Sparta as an imperial and expansive regime in book 8 
of the Politics. 

24. Cf. Discorsi 1.33, para. 1. 

25. For the most arresting treatment of renovation and 
terror in the Discorsi, see Strauss 1958, esp. 167. 

26. In his work of the early 1920s on dictatorship, Schmitt 
(1921), who proved to be a very careful reader of the Discorsi, 
expressly advocates Machiavelli's republican-based theory of 
temporary dictatorship over lese constitutionally restricted 
ones in order to manage emergencies. But with his subse- 
quent “fascination” with the exception, Schmitt abandoned 
the former for the latter, extraconstitutional type of dictator- 
ship, because the sheer mystery and magnitude of the excep- 
tlan, according to Schmitt, defied any systematic treatment. 
Machiavelli, as we have seen, is able to maintain a broad and 
diverse theory of exceptions. He does not hump all accidents 
together under an unanalyzable concept, such as Ausnahme- 
zustand. As a result, he does not need to resort solely to 
extraconstitutional alternatives to manage the exception. Be- 
cause Schmitt never discusses, describes, or suggests fust 
what an exception might look Hke, his supralegal sovereign 
appears to be the only logical alternative in emergency situa- 
tions—which may indeed have been his full intention. 
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UTILITY, PROPERTY, AND POLITICAL PARTICIPATION: 
JAMES MILL ON DEMOCRATIC REFORM 


SHANNON C. STIMSON University of California, Berkeley 
MURRAY MILGATE University of Bradford : 


n the philosophical plane, James Mill’s political thinking began from a model of man 

quintessentially utilitarian in constitution. Starting with individual agents, it was to his 

account of the science of human nature that he turned in the quest for a science of politics 
suitable for the modern world. If James Mill’s science of politics was individualist in character, it was 
neither automatically nor necessarily democratic in the practical political arena. On that subject, 
everything turned on the question of judging when (or if) individual capacity had reached an 
acceptable standard. This criterion proved to be sufficiently malleable to allow him to appear either 
expansive and democratic or narrow and elitist, aca ia 


hile it would be something of an exaggera- 

tion to say that a great controversy rages 

over James Mill’s role in.the movement for 
democratic reform in Britain during the first three 
decades of the nineteenth century, it is certainly true 
that sharp divisions have existed over exactly how 
asia athe? cast.’ According to some, Mill was 
Le for the political demands of the mid- 
the advocate of a reform of parliament 

fe to make it representative of the interests of 


idea eg? According to others, Mill was more 
the dem e 


often declared himself to be, the 
advocate of a reform of parliament desi, e 
it more broadly representative of “the people.”? 
Doubtless these divisions persist because so much is 
at stake. The democratic commitment of those vari- 
eties of liberalism that find their basis in utilitarian 
theory is ultimately in question. Perhaps this is why 
today as in the past one thing, at least, that seems to 
be agreed on among miost of the commentators on 
James Mill’s. politics is that we cannot have it both 
ways and that we have to locate James ‘Mill's politics 


squarely in one or other of these putatively opposing 


encampments. - 

The ty that Mill’s politics might have em- 
braced of these opinions has, of course, not been 
entirely vibe tees But those who have traveled this 


in th have almost uniformly reached the 


con Baca t Mill was inconsistent, confused, or 
both.‘ The appeal of this line of in tion is that 
it at least allows one to avoid the intellectual 


tics that seem so common`in those readings which 
would have us paint Mill’s politics in either black or 
white. For on this alternative reading, one can admit 
all of what Mill actually had to say on the subject of 
politics, rather than having to find reasons why one 
might legitimately put to one side those remarks 
which do not blend neatly into one’s particular rep- 
resentation. 

We wish to suggest another interpretive strategy, 
namely, that James Milfs contributions to the science 
of politics—‘‘that master science,” as he once called it 


(1818a, 708)—might be more satisfactorily under- 
stood if due account were taken of the fact that in 
unfolding his vision of a reformed polity, Mill found 
it necessary to provide a mapping from the principles 
on which representation was made to rest, to the 
actual conditions of the societies in which those 

ciples were to be applied. The “philosophical 
Mill” and the “polemical Mill” appear as characters in 
this drama in essentially the same costumes they 
have worn in previous renderings of Milfs politics. 
The difference, however, is that on the reading we 
propose it is necessary neither to elevate the one over 
the other nor to see them as a ing as represen- 
tations of some basic or und g inconsistency of 
thought. In what follows, we attempt to docu- 
ment how, beginning and ending with a framework 
of oe in which utility and knowledge were 
the desiderata for political participation, Mill was led 
(for reasons both theoretical and practical) to associ- 
ate property with the requisite capacity for political 
judgment. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF REPRESENTATION 


When James Mill opened the entry on “Government” 
for Macvey Napier’s Supplement to the E 

Britannica with the assertion that “the whole science 
of human nature must be explored, to lay a founda- 
tion for the science of politics” (1820a, 3), it was, for 
him, no recently formed opinion. In a review of 
Gaetano Filangieri’s Science of Legislation for the Liter- 
ary Journal as far back as September 1806, Mill had 
already revealed his ce for a maxim he there 
attributed to Filangieri, namely, “Political laws are 
ulttmately andea, on certain fixed principles, de- 
ved fromthe nature o many. . . [and] according as 
laws coincide with these principles they are good, 
according as they discord with them they are bad” 
(1806c, 228). Whether or not the ” ae. 7 
concerning the “nature of man” to whi 

scribed in 1806 were derived from utilitarian philos- 
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ophy or from the Scottish moral-sense tradition of 
Reid and Dugald Stewart,‘ it is clear that by the time 
of the essay on “Government,” the principles of 
representative government, according to Mill’s plan 
for a new constitution, were to’ be derived from 
nothing less than the application of the utilitarian 
theory of choice and action to politics. Mill spared his 
readers the journey into the details of that theory in 
the essay on “Government” itself, remarking only 
that “to understand what is included in the happi- 
ness of the greatest number, we must understand 
what is included in the happiness of the individuals 
of whom it is composed” (1820a, 3) and that “the lot 
of every human being is determined by his pains and 
pleasures; and that his happiness corresponds with 
the degree in which his pleasures are great, and his 
pains are small” (1820a, 4). 

Mill’s rendition of the utilitarian theory of human 
nature began with a model of man as an aggressive 
and domineering pleasure seeker, who, if un- 
checked, would “as a law of human nature . . . take 
from others anything which they have and he de- 
sires” (1820a, 8). The same figure was implicated in 
the essay on “Jurisprudence”: “As every man desires 
to have for himself as many good things as possible, 
and as there is not a sufficiency of good things for all, 
the strong if left to themselves, would take from the 
weak every thing, or at least as much as they 
pleased” (1820b, 4). In this way, it was on the 
presumption that “there is no limit to the number of 
men whose actions we desire to have conformable to 
our will” (1820a, 11) that Mill grounded his argu- 
ments for both the actual need for, and the necessary 
structure of, government. Inevitably, this led him toa 
conception of civil government in which the state 
was, at once, a human institution rooted in the 
individual's need for protection and potential threat 
to that very security (1820a, 15). Utility thus ex- 
plained the origin of government and utility man- 
dated that its powers over individuals should be kept 
limited and small (see 1825b, 196). 

According to Mill, all the “difficult questions of 
Government relate to the means of restraining those, 
in whose hands are lodged the powers necessary for 
the protection of all, trom making bad use of it. 
Whatever would be the temptations under which 
individuals would lie, if there was no Government, to 
take the objects of desire from others weaker than 
themselves, under the same temptations the mem- 
bers of the Government lie, to take the objects of 
desire from the members of the community, if they 
are not prevented from doing so” (1820a, 5). This 
conception of a political world in which power must 
constantly check power led Mill to reject in principle 
the three “pure forms” of ent—democracy 
(the many), aristocracy (the few), and monarchy (the 
one)—as well as any theory of a mixed or “balanced” 
government of all three (see 1825b, 197).” No set of 
powers so agpressively construed could possibly be 
expected to compromise: 
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The Democracy or the Community have all le 
motives to endeavour to prevent the Hy ges 
Aristocracy from ‘exercising power, or obtaining the 
wealth of the community, for their own advantage: The 


_ Monarchy and Aristocracy have all possible motives for 


to obtain unlimited power over the per- 
sons and property of the community: The consequence is 
editale they have all poaae MORNA oe 
to obtain that power, unless the people have power 
to be a match for both, they have no protection” 

(1820a, 16). 


It was on the basis of this demonstration—and the 
corollary that any interest not congruent with that of 
the community was “‘sinister’—that Mill constructed 
his theory of representative government. In achiev- 
ing Pee government, the “real object to be 
aimed at in the composition of the legislature,” Mill 
argued, was “to t the ominence of the 
interest of any individual or of any class; because if 
such interest predominates, . . . it will be promoted at 
the expense of the community” (1826d, 781; see also 

1963, 22). The only form of government 
that would check the tendency of the monarchy or 
the aristocracy to domineer was one that placed the 
power of Larabee (identified as the legitimate 
power to check) in the community (see 1824a, 211, 
219; 1825b, 201). However, the people themselves 
(democracy) could not be entrusted actually to exer- 
cise these powers, therefore they must be handed 
over to a “body of men, called Representatives” 
(1820a, 18). On the grounds that the entire commu- 
nity would be so large as to be “essentially incapable 
of ess” and that in large assemblies, “so many 
persons desire to speak, and feelings, by mutual 
inflammation, become so violent, that calm and ef- 
fectual deliberation is impossible” (1820a, 6), Mill was 
led directly to his advocacy of tative govern- 
ment. The question remained, however, as to how 
these representatives themselves were to be pre- 
vented from domineering: “Quis custodiet ipsos custo- 
des?” (1835d, 15). Mill’s answer was twofold. On the 
one hand, short but unspecified terms of office 
would, he claimed, ensure that representatives iden- 
tified their own interests with those of the commu- 
nity (1820a, 18). On the other hand, Mill argued that 
it was to limit and shape the character of 
the electors eligible to choose such representatives to 
those whose interest could also be ascertained to be 
identical to that of the community. The mechanisms 
for this second and more formative political task were 
the secret ballot and education. 

In the Parli Review for the sessions of 
1826-27 and 1827-28, Mill contributed an article ar- 
guing that the prevailing system of open voting 
promoted the corruption of politics in at least two 
ways. First, it obviously enhanced the ability of the 
wealthy to give a veneer of electoral legitimacy to 
their own sinister interests by exerting pressure on 
those beneath them to cast votes in their support: “If 
the poor man cannot conceal from the rich man how 
he votes, the rich man knows to a certainty when his 
price commands his commodity, and he can make 


ue 
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sure of it” (1827, 365). Second, the open voting 
system was necessarily a petty aN of th 
poor, since “the voter, whether he be a good man, or 
a bad man, would, if he followed his own inclination, 
vote differently from the mode in which influence is 
exerted to induce him to vote.” The ence for 
the citizen, Mill argued, was that if “he is a bad man, 
and pra ee a promise, he votes as he pleases, 
knowing he may do so with impunity; and his 
promise passes for nothing. If on the contrary we 
suppose that he is a good man, the good man knows 
that it is a bad thing to make a bad ; but a 
worse nine? keep it” (ibid.).° Hither way, the virtue 
of the would-be voter was impuned. 

In Mill’s hands, the secret ballot became the single 
most important weapon against rule by the wealthy: 
“The , and that alone, can enable [the people] to 
choose, and render the British constitution in reality 
what it now is only in pretence” (1830, 13). Else- 
where, with greater rhetorical flourish, Mill wrote: 
“Make voting secret, and who will pay for a vote 
which is of no value, when it cannot be known? Make 
voting secret, and who will incur the mse of 

distant voters to the poll, who may all vote 
for the opposite party?” (1827, 362; see also 1825b, 
201-2). continued to place faith in the secret 
ballot, even as late as 1835, as that element of dem- 
ocratic reform most necessary to secure good govern- 
ment.? On a theoretical level this is not g 
since the secret ballot goes well with the fear of 
corrupted interests so strongly expressed in all of 
Mill’s political writings. Without electors whose 
choices can be made independently there could be no 
checking of the influence of “sinister interest” in the 
constitution. , Mill believed, would ensure 
independence (1 , 228). Unfortunately, the secret 
ballot alone could not prevent the rise of another, 
equally sinister interest—that of the poor. Here Mils 
answer was not to “check” it but to educate it. 

“The virtue of le, you say, is weak. Unhappily 
it is so, d lorabty weak” NAN wrote in: the July 
number of the Westminster Review for 1830 in an article 
on the ballot. However, its improvement required 
more than franchise or electoral reform; an indispen- 
sible component to Mill’s parliamentary reform pro- 
posals was a plan of education. The details of that 
plan are of less importance to this discussion than is 
its unambiguous purpose, namely, to create a com- 
munity of shared (common) interest out of individu- 
als whose interests could neither naturally nor origi- 
nally be understood as coincident or bound up with 
those of others. When one turns to the essay on 
“Government,” the paramount necessity of the exis- 
tence of such a coherent moral and political commu- 


nity” in order to make his for a reformed 
government “representative” the “identity 
of interests between ruler and ” becomes clear 


(see also James Mill 1825b, 213). Referred to by Mill as 
an “exposition of the Elements of Political Knowl- 
edge,” the essay “Government” isolated middle-class 
morality as the most important component of political 
knowledge available to the masses. Consonant with 
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his general and rather sketchily crafted argument in 
the essay on “Education”—that the foundation of 
mental life is grounded on associations (mental se- 
quences)}—it was n for political knowledge 
and effective political participation that the individual 
develop the correct associations, or “primary habits,” 
of mind (1818b, 71-99, esp. 93-96; see also Mill 1829). 
The appropriate habits or associations for the labor- 
ing classes were to be formed through their assimila- 
tion of the moral norms and values of that “virtuous 
and intelligent rank.” The middle rank, which ac- 
cording to Mill “gives to science, to art and to 
legislation itself, their most distinguished ornaments, 
... advice and example” (1820a, 32), became for 
him a in the formation of those opinions 
identified with the interests of the community." 

In the essay on “Government,” these norms 
vided the foundation of the community and led 
its constituents to identify as representatives those 
individuals whose interests were consonant with it. 
Here, the discussion of creating a genuine commu- 
nity of interest that could safely select representatives 
who conveyed its virtues into politics replaced any 
ip aay siete O E ARE E Ge Bie 
als for “universality, equality, annuality and secre- 
cy.” Despite Mill’s allegience to “the plebian, the 
democratica!” (1830, 6), he would ultimately do little 
more for the theory of representation in the essay on 
“Government” than substitute a new virtualism— 
one based on age, gender, and “identity of inter- 
est” —for the old. Within this framework, it was 
Mill's apparent willingness to view the laboring class 
as a threat and, at times, to envisage their principal 
political role as being one that should be exercised 
outside of government ised and ready to check 
the sinister interests of “their Rulers” (1820a, 19)— 
that led Bentham to characterize Mill’s democratical 
commitments as equivocal. According to Bentham, 
Mill “argues against oppression less because he loves 
the oppressed many, than because he hates the 
oppressing few. He fights for the people—{not] that 
he cares for the suffering people, but that he cannot 
tolerate the suffering-creating rulers” (Bentham 1838, 
10:432). In this way, Mils characterization of the 
actual poHtical function of even an expanded elector- 
ate remained more reminiscent of an eighteenth- 
cen vision of popular protest. 

In shifting the focus of achieving “good govern- 
ment” away from the virtue of the representative and 
placing it instead on that of the community of elec- 
tors, Mill’s theory of government took, at best, a 
tentative step towards modern representative democ- 
racy. It ensured that his a to expan the 
franchise was almost wholly negative—so much so, 
that when applied it proved to exclude from the 
franchise all but the “aggregate males” (“all males of 
sound mind and mature years,” as he put it in his 
famous attack on the opinions of the 
Reviewers [1825b, 222]) who could meet the “inden- 
tity of interest” criterion (1820a, 21). In contrast to 
visions of representation that might have placed a 
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value on bringing into government the existing diver- 
sity of interests (especially class interests) present in 
the community, James Mill’s theory continued to 
stress commonality and uniformity. The question 
Mill had not yet answered in any satisfactory or 
modern way, however, was exactly who it was 
among “the people” that made up this community. 
Mill's starting point in the consideration of the 
extent of the franchise once again bears all the hall- 
marks of utilitarianism. He set out to determine the 
capacity for political decision making upon the 
premise that what was ired for good political 
choice was the full knowledge of one’s own interest 
and the wherewithal to act ae ee ees it. Mill 
then resolved the problem that in uals might 
entertain mistaken views of interest in a typically 
utilitarian manner: education was the answer. Main- 
taining that the “evils which arise from mistake are 
not incurable” on the grounds that “if parties who act 
contrary to their interest had a proper knowledge of 
that interest, they would act well,” Mill concluded 
that all that was necessary was knowledge: Knowl- 
edge, on the part of those whose interests are the 
same as those of the community, would be an ade- 
ae remedy”; for Mill, of course, knowledge was “a 
g which is capable of being increased” (1820a, 29; 

see also 1824b, 466 and 1826c, 268). At issue here is 
both what type of knowledge is necessary to politics 
and the relationship between that knowledge and 
political stability. As to the type of knowledge re- 
ake beyond the practical instruction to be derived 
observing the operation of the “political ma- 


chine” (1835d, 23), Mill adverts to the customary 
utilitarian peed tenth of knowledge as individual 
mental capacity developed through education. 


On this line of argument, education “is the means 
lena Bate a cantor aero idl aah Mel <3: an 
operative cause of happiness” (1818b, 41; emphasis 
). 

ce more, the utilitarian model of man is placed 
at the center of Mill’s argument. If individuals are 
seeking to act in ways that promote their own interest 
(i.e., if utility is their objective), they must 
full information not only of the alternatives available 
to them but also of the utility they will derive once a 
particular course of action has been chosen. “Good 
choice” mandates the full knowledge of possibilities 
and consequences. In the essay “Liberty of the 
Press,” the case was made in unambiguous terms: 
“The very foundation of a good choice is knowledge. 
The fuller and more perfect the knowledge, the better 
the chance . . . of a good choice” (1821, 19). Years 
he ee 
Mind, Mill wo return a to the same theme: 
“For the most perfect ce of acts of pru- 
dence, the greatest measure of knowledge is re- 
quired” (1829, 2::282-83). 

As to what it was that this type of knowledge had 
to contribute to political stability, Mill’s answer was 
as consistent as it was unequivocal: educated individ- 
uals would come to see their own interests as being in 
conformity with those of “the community.” Knowl- 
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edge made things safer; its absence threatened polit- 
ical stability. Moreover, if education failed to suffice 
to bring an individual's interests into conformity with 
those of the community, discipline would Te- 
quired. So much so, in fact, that since “there are 
some minds with which you cannot be sure of being 
able in every case to bring evidence, as it were, in 
contact,” it would be n to arm magistrates 
“with a coercive power” (1818a, 717). 

Having deduced from the principle of utility the 
proposition that representative democracy was the 
basic means of securing good government and hav- 
ing shown that “intellectual aptitude”! among the 
voting public was the only prerequisite to the choice 
of suitable representatives, Mill turned his attention 
to the question of the property qualification. The 
argument ran as follows. A high qualification must be 
rejected because it would yield just another form of 
aristocratic or oli c government. A low qualifi- 
cation too, must be rejected: “[A] very low qualifica- 
tion is of no use, as affording no security for a good 
choice beyond that which would exist if no pecuniary 
qualification was ired” (1820a, 22), since the 
votes of the pro ess would be so few as not to 
disturb the interest of the rest of the “community.” 
Interestingly, however, in the essay on “Govern- 
ment” did not quite conclude that therefore no 
property qualification was necessary. 

Instead, Mill a rather different question. If 
one thought that such a tion was needed, 
upon what principle might it be determined? On the 
argument that it was “not easy to find any satisfac- 
tory principle to guide us in our researches” (1820a, 
23), Mill acquiesced to the cation, but 
with the proviso that it be fixed at a level that ensured 
the inclusion of “the majority” of the community. It 


iary qualification” any further. 
That said, two features of this argument should be 
kept in mind. The first is that Mill still maintained the 
primary principle of his science of politics, namely, 
that it was “the interests of the community” that had 
to be conveyed into politics, not the “interests of 
property.” At the same time, however, Mill conceded 
that a secondary association between the possession of 
property and the interests of the community might 
exist. Such an association would allow a subset of the 
community—the property-owning middle class—to 
convey the interests of all safely into government. In 
this sense, property for Mill appears as a proxy for 
the community interest and not as the dominant 
vehicle of political exclusion. 

This is not to say that Mill did not articulate a 
principle of exclusion. In casting his philosophers 
eye across the list of names of potential electors, Mill 
constructed an interesting exclusionary criterion. 
“One thing is pretty clear,” he asserted, namely, 
“that all those whose interests are indisputably in- 
cluded in those of other individuals, may be struck off 
without inconvenience” (1820a, 21). It was thanks to 
this particular criterion that women and children 
(with the age of 40 being Mill's preferred boundary 
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between minority and majority) were struck off Mill’s 
electoral register (ibid., 22). 

Several things need to be said about this argument. 
In the first place (confining ourselves to matters of 
logic for the moment), ’s exclusionary rule fits 
uneasily within the utilitarian calculus. The applica- 
tion of utility theory to any problem of choice requires 
(among other things) the sob dra that agents 
possess the capacity to ch t they have full 
information as to the possibilities and consequences 
of their actions. Models of rational self-interest, in 
other words, assume not just rationality but also 
knowledge. When addressing the problem of who 
should be excluded from the electoral register, it was 
therefore logical to check that each of these require- 
ments was met by voters. Thus, in certain parts of the 
essay on “Government,” Mill was led, quite consis- 
tently, to advance education as a criterion against 
which to judge the suitability of electors. However, 
the associated idea that when one agent's interests 
were “included” in another's, utility theory man- 
dated the exclusion of one or other of them is false. 
Under a simple majority-rule voting procedure, in a 
society that consisted of more than two individuals, 
even if a woman whose interests were supposedly 
“included” in those of some other man had identical 

ces to that man, political choice would in 
general fail to satisfy Mill’s criterion of the greatest 
aggregate utility.” 

The logic that inspired Mill’s new virtualism comes 
out particularly clearly in a short co ndence 
between David Ricardo and Mill on the publication of 
Mill’s History of British India, where Mill seems to have 
applied it to determine the mode of government best 
suited to that colony. Ricardo expressed his doubts to 
Mill as to whether “the Government and laws of one 
state of society” were well “adapted for another state 
of society” (Ricardo 1951-73, 7:22). This, Ricardo 
correctly noticed, was “one of the t difficulties of 
the science” (ibid., 229). His do arose from an 
obvious consideration, namely, that the “people of 
England, who are governors, have an interest op- 
posed to that of the people of India, who are the 
governed, in the same manner as the interest of a 
d tic sovereign is opposed to that of his people” 
(ibid, 239) 

Furthermore, since the British public’s apathy to- 
ward the administration of India was taken as a given 
by Ricardo, he held that even the “outside” check of 
public opinion at home was not likely to be “very 
active and will therefore not much tend towards the 
correction of abuses” (ibid.) in colonial administra- 
tion. He was led, therefore, to wonder whether the 
“salutory dread of insurrection” was all that re- 
mained to check “misrule and oppression” in that 


country (ibid., 241). Ricardo, however, then pro- 
ceeded to put his finger y on the problem with 
the new virtualism of : 


Are we to fix our eyes steadily on the end, the ha 


of the governed, and pursue it at the expense of those 
principles which all men are agreed in calling virtuous? If 


so might not [any] ruler, disregard all the engagements 
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of his predecessors, and by force of arms compel the 
submission of all the native powers of India if he could 
show that there was a great probability of adding to the 
happiness of the people by the introduction of better 
instruments of government. (Ibid., 241~42) 


The difficulty Ricardo foresaw, then, was precisely 
a problem at the core of Mill’s theory of representa- 
tion. Furthermore, when that th was grounded 
in the theory of utility, the problem took the form of 
having to determine “how to balance one object of 
utility against another” (ibid., 242). In short, what 
Ricardo seems to have been raising here was the 
whole question of interpersonal comparisons of util- 
ity (and this, a good 40 years before the younger Mill 
came across it in the course of his elaboration of the 
harm principle in On Liberty). 

No reply from Mill to these queries is extant. But 
the correspondence between the two surrounding 
Mill’s History of British India impinges on the 
questions Ricardo raised, and it aids in clarifying the 
character of Mill’s thinking on these points. In his 
very first letter praising 8 ce, the ever 
modest Ricardo declared that he was now “anxiously 

osed to understand” the science of legislation, 
and that he entertained “sanguine expectations” as to 
the “practicability of improvements in legislation” 
(ibid., 228-29). To this, Mill replied that he had no 
doubt that “we shall now understand one another” 
on that subject, and he asserted that “the ends are 
there, in the first place, known—they are clear and 
definite” and that it remained only “to determine the 
choice of means” (ibid., 234-35). In saying this, of 
course, Mill was no more than repeating the method 
he applied in legitimating representative government 
in England: it was the necessary means to the greatest 
happiness. In India, for Mill at least, the means 
would be different. When Ricardo politely enquired 
of Mill as to what one should do when exclusive focus 
on the ends led, as it did in the case of India, to the 
justification of an imperial despotism, Mill was silent 
(see, Hutchison, 1953). 

It seems clear, however, that if the essay on “Gov- 
ernment” is to be taken at its word (recall that it 
purports to show that only representative govern- 
ment is sanctioned by the principle of utility), then 
the idea that the government of India could safely be 
entrusted to the members of the Imperial Parliament 
at Westminster would contradict his best-known con- 
tribution to the science of government. If, on the 
other hand, we seek to rescue him from contradiction 
by reminding ourselves that the principle of utility 
sanctions only a government representative of those 
capable of knowing what is in their own best interest 
and acting upon it, and that in nations like India this 
might be a very few (or none), then it would appear 
that we might have plun, him into a deeper 
quagmire. For in that case, the idea of tative 
government as a government of the “Democracy 
or Community” would seem to be fatally compro- 
mised.® 

Received opinion seems to be that it was left to 
John Stuart Mill to attempt to deliver the utilitarian 
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theory of government from this impasse (see D. 
Thompson, 1976, 25-27). The younger Mill freely 
abandoned the claim that the principle of utility 
sanctioned only equal representation (even at home), 
and, without a second thought, declared that the 
ignorance of savages rendered enlightened imperial 
rule superior to a “native despotism” (J.S. Mill 1861, 
409). But if James Mill was silent on the relation 
between utility and self-rule in India in his correspon- 
dence with Ricardo, he had not always been so 
reluctant in expressing the implications of his science 
of politics when it was to be applied to “underdevel- 
oped” political cultures. In an article on S 
America in the Edinburgh Review in 1809, the elder 
Mill was as clear as his son was to be some 60 years 
later. Proceeding on the familiar premise that the 
“ignorance and irritability” of “the people” might 
“be worked upon by men of evil intentions,” Mill 
held that in the project of establishing the conditions 
for political liberty in Spanish America, “as much as 
le should be done for the people,—but nothing 

them” (1809, 304-5). 

In conformity with his well-established criterion of 
appropriate aptitude, Mill asserted that there was 
“one ger in rendering the basis of representation 
too wide’ namely, that “you incur the inconve- 
niences of the ignorant and precipitate passions of 
the vulgar” (1809, 308). Mill referred his readers to 
Bentham’s Fragment on Government for further en- 
lightenment on the subject. In Milfs hands, then, the 
task of settling on a stable equilibrium between the 
level of knowledge attained by the general public and 
the extent of tation e (and remained) 
the central problematic of the utilitarian theory of 
government. In all of his discussions of the principles 
of representation, James Mill neither abandoned it, 
compromised it, nor obscured it. However unaccept- 
able his argument might seem to be today or however 
comforting it might be to endorse some (but not all) of 
its aspects, it does violence to the historical record to 
attribute a contemporary disquiet over such matters 
to some putative problem with Mill’s own contribu- 
tion to the science of politics. 


REPRESENTATION IN PRACTICE 


If one considers just how many of “the people” of 
Britain would have been enfranchised under James 
Mill’s suggested scheme in the essay on “Govern- 
ment,” the result turns out to be interesting. Takin 
the demographic profile for Great Britain and Irelan 
for 1820, the year Mill’s essay appeared, the number 
of males aged 40 or above was approximately 2.1 
million that is, 10% of a total population of about 21 
million (see Mitchell 1988, 9-10). Assuming that the 
then existing electorate numbered ap imately five 
hundred thousand adult males, a little arithmetic 
yields the conclusion that had all of Mill’s 40-year-old 
men been enfranchised, the scheme have 
quadrupled the electoral franchise. 

Some appreciation of the adjustment that the prac- 
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tical adoption of Mill’s scheme would have entailed 
can be gauged by recalling that when a bill for 

entary reform was finally introduced in 1832, 
Lord John Russell conjectured that if enacted, the 
measure would add about half a million voters to the 
electoral rolls of a kingdom of some 24 million inhab- 
itants. Had this estimate been accurate, the First 
Reform Bill would have roughly doubled the existing 
electoral franchise. As it turned out, the net addition 
to the franchise was a little over three hundred 
thousand (see Halévy, 1913-32, 3:27, n. 5). An actual 
expansion of the elective franchise on James Milfs 
scheme would therefore have been seven times 
greater than that eventually secured under the 1832 
Reform Bill. 

These exercises, however, reveal only part the 
distance that separated the Whig and Radical reform- 
ers of the day. It has also to be remembered that for 
most of the Whig reformers the First Reform Bill 
stood at the end of the road to democracy, while for 
the radicals it marked only its beginning. Thus, for 
example, as home in Lord Melbourne’s 
cabinet, Lord John Russell declared at the opening of 
Parliament: after the 1837 general election—in the 
speech that earned for him in Radical circles, the 
nickname “‘Finality Jack” (see Wallas 1925, 366; Wal- 
pole 1889, 1:289-90)—that the wide scope of the 
constitutional readjustment worked by the First Re- 
form Bill was acceded to by his Whig colleagues 
precisely because it was meant to be final. 

As far as James Mill was concerned, the practical 
reform of the franchise accomplished in 1832, while 
tending in the right direction, was a mere “crumb of 
reform” (1835d, 12). In the four years that remained 
of his life after the First Reform Bill, Mill steadfastly 
ridiculed the idea that the act of 1832 could be 
thought of as a final measure. Declaring it to be the 
work of “half-and-half reformers,” Mill continued to 
play out the central themes of his science of politics 
against a new backdrop. Nothing had been done to 
remove the abuses concomitant upon the open voting 
system (ibid., 14-15; 1835a); the House of Lords 
remained a seat of aristocratic power with the ability 
to subvert the wishes of the House of Commons 
(1836, 297-301); the “injustice and oppression” of 
sinecures and other forms of political privilege re- 
mained in place (ibid., 293-94); the religious estab- 
lishment remained intact; and even the House of 
Commons itself still needed to be “chosen by the 
people, not nominally, as, to a great degree, it is at 
present, but actually, and in truth” (1835c, 51). In 
short, the British electoral reform of 1832 provided 
none of the securities to good government that Mill 
had long demanded. 

Another arena in which Mill’s application of his 
th of government may be seen in action was 
found in his reflections on the popular disturbances 
of the day. Indeed, Mill addressed the events of 
Peterloo in the essay on “Government” itself. “What 
signify the irregularities of the mob,” he asked, when 
it was “more than half composed in the greater 
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number of instances, of boys and women?” And then 
he came to the point 


What the occasional turbulence of a manufac- 
turing peculiarly unhappy from a very great 
deficiency of a middle rank, as there the population 
almost wholly consists of rich manufacturers and 


family of the middle rank to sympathize; whose children 


have no good example of such a to see and to 
admire; and who are placed in the unfavourable 
situation of fluctuating between v wages in one 
year, and very low wages in ? It is altogether 


futile with regard to the foundation of good government 

to say that this or the other portion of the Se aay at 
this, or the other time, depart fam the wisdom of the 
middle rank. (1820a, 32) 


While these observations should not be taken to 
indicate that Mill wished to deny democratic citizen- 
ship to the working class, they are indicative of the 
character of Mill’s argument for enfranchising them. 
For example, consider the remarks about needing to 
educate men and women to correct opinions and 
about having them emulate those “virtuous families 
of the middle rank’ that Mill advocated. For Mill, it 
was essential to show that most of the ime, most of 
the people “continue to be guided by that rank.” It is 
also worth noticing that Mill claimed that these 
instances of unrest should, in fact, be re- 
garded as an “exception” to the “rule” that the 
people were capable of judging. Indeed, Mill argued 
that these exceptions actually proved the rule: since 
there were so few of these protesters (measured 
against the whole tion), ‘therefore’ most 
must have been guided by those middling ranks of 
people of good sense. What is of importance here is 
that the practical locus of reform was tied to the 
people while the locus of the theoretical argument 
remained where it always had been, with appropriate 
knowledge, the interests of the community, and the 
standard-bearers of those interests. 


KNOWLEDGE AND PROPERTY: THE 
POLITICAL COMMUNITY 


It is evident, then, that whether in the context of his 
hilosophical sa p discourse, James Mill uni- 
fein advocated a government representative of a 
political community whose boundaries were to be 
drawn up according to one and only one criterion: 
rari S In this way, of course, Mill’s argument 
e focus of deciding the question of who 

should vote from its traditional eighteenth-century 
domain of inherent personal character with its origins 
in birth, rank, or 19 Instead, Mill located it 
y in the domain of the human mind—"“the eye 

plain reason” (1814, 2). The capacity to judge 
correctly one’s own interest and to act upon it was all 
that was required. Rationality replaced reputation as 


the single most important qualification for citizenship. 
In introducing this idea, of course, Mill had 
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brought the doctrine of the equality of man into the 
science of politics in a way not open to the old 
virtualists among Mill’s Whig contemporaries and 
predecessors. Unlike the virtues of the “great or- 
ders,” in which eighteenth-century thinkers had 
placed so much faith, rational th t and action was 
potentially within the grasp of Even so, Mills 
argument retained some vestiges of that earlier dis- 
course. There still remained “the community” of 
shared and common interest, of which government 
alone was to take heed. However, since Mils con- 
ception of rational action informed his understanding 
of the nature of such a community, much of what has 
previously been regarded as either confused or con- 
tradictory in Mill’s politics falls readily into place. 
Given Mils particular characterization of rational 
action, equality and political liberty came to fit easily 
with middle-class commitments to capitalist accumu- 
lation-and their associated elevation of the values of 
frugality, prudence, and financial foresight (see Ryan 
1972, 93). In this wa perty should be understood 
as a “signifier” pe gee dod st oe knowledge, not a 
substitute for it. It was, so to the enabling 
clause of Mill’s science of politics, not its primary 
principle. 

Among the most conspicuous instances of the 
association Mill drew between a priate knowl- 
edge and middle-class understandings are those one 
encounters in his contributions to economic debate; 
and within that particular subset of his work, there 
are few sources more revealing of the general trend in 
Mill’s argument than his Elements of Political Economy 
(1966, 203-366). His description of accumulation in 
the Elements, for example, all the hallmarks of 
his method of drawing out this association. 

along lines made familiar by Adam 
Smith, Mill nah, e that the “augmentation of capi- 
tal’ was “every where exactly in proportion to 
degree of saving” and that “the amount of that 
augmentation, annually, is the same thing with the 
amount of the savings, which are made annually” 
(1826a, 218). With savings behavior “therefore” hold- 
ing the key to economic growth and prosperity, 
which, in turn, required individual choices as to the 
allocation of current income between t and 
future consumption, Mill saw the whole matter as 
resolving itself into a simple problem of the felicific 
calculus—of balancing a present sacrifice (disutility) 
against a future benefit (utility). But this was a 
matter, of course, which had always hinged (for the 
Pipers upon individual knowledge. The more 
the knowledge, so the argument ran, the 
more y a time preference favoring the long view 
over the short. In his economic writings, was 
fond of calling this the ” ition to accumulate” 
(see Mill, 1817a, 92-93; 1 262),1 and its utility to 
society was paramount. As he ape R 
“Banks for Savings” for the Supplement to the E 
clopedia Britannica, “Human happiness is prodipiodely 
improved by reserving for future use a proportion of 
the command which . . . aman may over the 
means of enjoyment” (2:92). The idea that appropri- 
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ate knowledge was requisite to inculcating this pro- 
pensity to save was, in fact, among the oldest of all of 
Mill’s political maxims.” 

It was when Mill turned his attention to discover- 
ing the existing seat of this knowledge that he was led 
to the middling classes, or (as he called them) the 
capitalists (1826d, 263). It was at this point that 

entered his discussion of democratic reform. 

Viewed from this perspective, Mill’s frequent refer- 

ences to the value to society of “many people of small 

to middling fortunes,” in whom the “disposition to 

accumulate” was strong, were derivative of his idea 

that utility and knowledge were central to democratic 
political participation and not contradictory to it. 

P While it is easy enough to understand why his 
working-class Radical detractors should have found 
in that clause grounds sufficient for their determined 
opposition, it is imperative that Mill’s position not 
be confounded with that of other middle-class re- 
formers of the day. For Mill, unlike his philosophic- 
Whig contemporaries (and the authors of the Reform 
Bill of 1832), the ownership of property itself had 
nothing to do with establishing what James Mackin- 
tosh, in his: well-known in the debate over the 
Reform Bill in 1831 called “moral trust’ (1853, 2:385). 
Indeed, how much closer Mill's politics stood to that 
of his working-class radical detractors (and how dis- 
tant it was from that of even the most advanced 
Whigs) may be measured by the fact that many of 
those theorists articulating the political aspirations of 
the working class took up Mill's ciple 
(appropriate knowledge) and simply deployed it 
more a, aly to rinks sthele case forthe inclusion 
of all adults into the aa nation, without the need 
for a pro 
At the theoretical level “ees Mill had begun with 
a model of man unremittingty utilitarian in constitu- 
tion. Starting with individual agents, he turned to his 
account of the science of human nature in his search 
for a science of politics suitable for the modern world. 
To make the case for the inclusion of larger numbers 
into the political nation, on this line of reasoning, all 
that needed to be established was that individuals 
had the capacity properly to judge their own interests 
and Har LEY woe unencumbered in thetr ability to 
act upon them. But if James Mill was an individualist 
in this philosophical arena, he was neither automat- 
ically nor necessarily a democrat in the political one. 
On that subject, ev ing turned on the question of 
Judging when (or whether) individual capacity had 
reached an acceptable standard. This criterion proved 
to be sufficiently malleable to allow him to appear 
either expansive and democratic or narrow and elit- 
ist, as the case required. A recognition of this very 
basic element in the theoretical structure of the utili- 
tarian theory of choice and action, (on which Mill’s 
entire science of politics was grounded) is not with- 
out significance if for no other reason than that it 
appears to render the great debate over whether Mill 
was or was not a democrat “in gaa largely 
irrelevant to a clearer assessment of political 
thought. 
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Notes 


1. For perhaps the moet recent and lively debate over the 
character of Mill's democratic commitments, see the 
conducted between Wiliam Thomas (1969, 1971) and Robert 
Wendell Carr (19718, 1971b). 

2. For example, Asa Briggs remarked that the “peeans of 
praise” for the middle ranks of society that arose during that 
time “were echoed even more eloquently and certainly more 
permanently by James Mill in his famous Esaay on Govern- 
ment” (1956, 68-69). Donald Winch would seem to concur, 
inasmuch as he claimed in his editorial annotations to Mill's 
Selected Economic Writings that “for all his talk of ‘the people’, 
[Mill's] view of the working-class movement was basically 
paternalistic: their best fate was to be guided, and perhaps 
ultimately assimilated, by their immediate superiors” (1966, 
202; see also pp. 13, 196; but cf. Collim, Winch, and Burrow 
1983, 101). See also, Grampp; 1948, 728; Gay, 1984, 40. This 
opinion, of course, did not have to await the advent of James 
Mill scholarship to gain expression. The charge that Mill was 
poner aaa E TE E a ecu e 

brought against him 


1984, rhea} 31-33, 56). SEL Wien eee ee 


(Thomas Hodgakin), see Mill to Brougham, 
Brougham , Mase. 10765, pend 
ene in 1961, oe 


been to be to reflect on the fact that Mill's 
own view of what had to be avoided at all costs was what he 


harsh, selfish and money-grabbing group of If 

democracy and property were to be compatible, the ~ 

tion of had to be such that it diffused rather than 
war” (1984, 113). 


who it, and the public to whom it was addressed” and 
adheres in it neither to the le of utility nor to 
the democratic idea” (1928, 420). See also 1969, 1979; 


” and claims that the 


Be rare Gate teas on 
Scie Ml AT a EL te GG ee 
Pee A Mill 1992, œd). MIIL he daims, never meant 
class’ when he referred to the ‘middling rank”; he 
had in mind, so it is claimed, the older eighteenth-century 
Scottish notion of “rank.” We shall have cause to return to 
ee ocean ee 
such a rendering of Mill squarely into a new tradition af 
scholarship (see, e.g., De Marchi 1963; Haakonssen 1985) that 
ig dha ler sp la E pater political discourse in 
ee its elghteenth-cen- 
tury revisionist enterprise that is, itself, not 
immune to charge of being anachronistic. 
6. The conventional wisdom holds that James Mill began as 
a devotee of the Scottish moral-sense view (he had, after all, 
been at Dugald Stewart’s moral p hy lectures m Edin- 
burgh in the 1790s) and converted to u only after 
his meeting with Bentham in 1808. As Elie Halévy 
“Bentham gave Mill a doctrine, and Mill gave a 
school’ (1928, ee re 154, 249-50 and Mill 1966, 7). 
The evidence mustered in of this story involves 
a ee ee ee 
et d-e) said to be’ fully conformable to the Scottish 
tradition of moral sense with his article on Spanish America 
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for the Edinburgh Review and his review of Dugald Stewart's 
Elements of the of the Human Mid for the Brittsh 
Review (Mill 1809, 1815), both of which are said to embrace the 
utilitarian position (see Halévy 1928, 257; Mill 1966, 7 and 
note). It is, however, worth remembering that Filangieri was 
himself heavily indebted for his argument to the Italan 
utilitarian Cesare Beccana and that it is quite posable that the 
seeds of Mill's later devotion to utilitarian 
philosophy might well have been planted thanks to his 
encounter with Filangieri in 1806. 

7. This, too, it should be said, was an old opinion of Mill's; 
the review of Filangieri in 1806 well Illustrates his attachment 
to it. For example, in one place Mill writes (approvingly) as 
follows: “Montesquieu said that fear was the principle in a 
despotic government, honour in a monarchy, and virine in a 
republic, Our author shows that these are only modifications 
of the same princtple, the love of power” (1806c, 231). The 
whole idea is reminiscent of Hume’s well-known remark that 
“political writers have established it as a maxim, that, in 
contriving any system of government, and fixing the several 
checks and controuls of the constitution, every man ought to 
be supposed a knave, and to have no other end, in all his 
actions, than private interest” (1752, 42)—which Mill brought 
to his own defence in the Fragment on Mackintosh (1835b, 
279-81). 

8. For Mill's expanded discussion of the 
effects of the open vote system, see 1830, 8-10. 

ios a cule tut Ge oada a ee 
gone so far as to claim that the utiiterians * lia ae 
in one basket’—and perhaps the wrong at that 
namely, the secret bellot. See Thomas 1969, 284; see also Carr 
1971a. 

10. Of course, not all democratic reformers had such san- 
O VEEE A SE ARN TREE 

the Hterature of the age in which they 

requiring etther the anti of thelr own mediocrity 
ie , or stich stupid and and inharmonious 
idealiams as alone have the power to stir their torpid imagi 
nations. Thetr domestic affections are feeble, and they have 
no others. They think of any commerce with their species but 
ati a ai ed alr and as a means to the basest 


ere TNE tees nce oP EE 


Ganitiel Belley's Pubibetion of to develop this argu- 
ment (see also 1806a; 1812, 51; 1813; 1826c, 263; 1835d, 23). 

12. Indeed, as William Thomas has noted, “At a ime when 
moderate radicals were becoming more hesitant and popular 
radicals more extreme about the traditional radical demands 
for universal suffrage, shorter and the ballot, the 
Essay managed to evade all three” (1969, 257). 

13. Whether Bentham’s assessment of Mill's attitude was 
accurate or not, an important point of comparison emerges. It 
should not be too readily assumed that the two thinkers 
subscribed to the same analysis of either the theoretical ar the 
practical limits of the expanded franchise: While Bentham’s 
commentators, ese non HOAN ee nae npa A 


Bentham’s practical political reform EAS 
cantly lese a product of any 
thought than the necessary a ofa En 


eor oF action, few fave questioned hie reina OFA 
Re aid Merete Core Dee oe 
be said of Mill's argument in “Government.” Despite opening 
the theoretical door to a orir iaia 
never walks through it to universality. Neither an explicit 
discussion nor even the term universal suffrage appears in the 
essay. Indeed, even Mill's greatest critic, Macaulay, conctudes 
that he would not have been completely satisfied with it as 
unambiguously serving the purposes of good government 
(1829, 409). 

14. It is worth noting that while Mill professed a desire to 
see the interest of the communi in politics, for 
him, the community was one shared, even homo- 

interests, and it existed only as an abstract ideal to be 
realized (constructed) in the future. This may help to explain 
the occasional expressions of frustration by John Stuart Mill— 
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who shared his father’s hope for the construction of this ideal 
community of interest—at the slow progress being made 
toward it during his own Hfettme: “In England, it would 
hardly be believed to what degree all that is morally objec- 
tionable in the lowest class of the working people is nour- 
ished, if not engendered, bythe iawr aiaia GEE eridersiana. 
ing. . . . Few have considered how anyone who could instil 
into these people the commonest worldly wisdom—who 
could render them capable of even selfish prudential calcula- 
tlons—would improve their conduct in every regulation of 
life, and clear the soll for the growth of right feelings and 
worthy propensities” (1845, 511; on this paint, see also Coats, 
1971, 152-3). 

15. a Wasi Bake OTIN E E ET 
tary Reform (1962, 3:522)—as did Mill (1829, 2:181-3) some- 
what later. 

16. This position should be contrasted with that of the 
Whig reformers of the day; see, e.g., Jeffrey, 1809, 1819; 
Mackintosh 1818, 1820. 

17. Willlam Thomas discussed Mill's argument for the 
disenfranchisement of women and children on these 
grounds, but does not discuss the logical difficulty (1979, 128). 
The same is true of Gregory Claeys (1999, 173). We are, of 


18. Having said this, it should be noted that Ricardo seems 
to have seen this particular matter (which concerns the logic 
of Mils argument) rather . On reading Mill's essay 
in the summer of 1820, Ricardo wrote to Mill, saying that he 
found it “a consistent and dear of your own 
views” (Ricardo to Mill, 27 July 1820, in Ricardo 1951-73, 
8:211). Two years later, he sent a copy of the eseay to Hutches 
Trower, recommending it as “an excellent article and well 
reasoned throughout” (Ricardo to Trower, 25 January 1822, in 
Ricardo 1951-73, 9:154). For a more detailed discussion of 
Ricardo’s politics and its relation to James Mill, see Milgate 
and Stimson 1991, esp. 3-6, 21-23, 63-65, 69-70, 92-93, 96-99, 
121-22. 

19. Compere to this the views of Burke on the subject 


In proportion as their own soundness and sobriety of under 
standing is above vanity and presumption; in 
pi bake riper apes fai prams of the wise 
good, in preference to the flattery of knaves” (Letter to « 
Make of he a AAN in Burke 1839, 3:326). Ror Mall, 
there was just no need to put “moral chains” upon one’s own 
“appetites” wherever intellectual aptitude was appropriate to 
informed chalice. 

20. This assertion, of course, also involves Say’s Law: 
“Whatever is saved from annual produce, in to be 
converted into capital, is consumed” (Mill 18264, 
326; see also p. 325). The point, then, is that capital accumu- 
lation actually requires not only that individuals save some 
portion of their current income but that they also invest those 
savings. Say’s Law, in this domain of its application, conve- 
niently allowed Mill to sidestep the relation between saving 
and investment. 

21. Incidentally, this was a phrase John Stuart Mill would 
deploy years later in his own Principles of Political Economy 
in to make exactly the same argument (see, e.g. 1871, 
1.11.1-2). 

22. See, e.g., the discussion of “frugality and industry” in 
Be ees a eee a E 
533). See his discussions of the relation between “pru- 
dent” action (which, for him, involved a present sacrifice for 
a future gain) and knowledge (1829, 2:282-3), the im: 
of education in fostering “ t” and “self-comumand” tn 
“Benefit Societies” (1817b, 263), and the need for 
system of education to inculcate “temperance,” (that is, the 
steady habit of a present desire, for the sake of a 
greater good” (1818b, 104). 
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study of legal politics often attends to the description and explanation of the instrumental 
politics of legal change or to the mobilization of rights by individual citizens as an act of 
beneficial to their individual liberty. Drawing far less attention from the 


discipline is the privileged construction of a discourse or set of 
I present a case study of the First Amendment opinions of two 
United States to criticize the range of their attitudes about rights 


attitudes about rights by the judiciary. 
members of the Supreme Court of the 
and to illustrate how their opinions 


help construct and legitimate the disciplinary actions that provide order in the modern liberal regime. 


To 


preserve order, the justices are shown to use the language of rights as an instrument for the 


facilitation of violence, repression, and subjection against some litigants, rather than as an instrument 


for the enhancement of expressive liberties. 


ften, the description and explanation of the 

instrumental politics of rights in relation to 

change in the politics of a regime preoccu- 
pies the study of rights by oe scientists (see 
Epstein and Kobylka 1992). , the value of rights 
as a progressive instrument toward the attainment of 
human freedom and the mobilization of rights 
individual citizens as acts of empowerment 
other political scientists (see Zemans 1983). A darker 
vision of rights as an ambiguous practice that facili- 
tates, through violence, repression, and subjection, 
injustice against litigants draws far less attention 
from the discipline. Political scientists have seldom 
attended to how the institutional arrangements of the 
polity allow the fudiciary to create a practice of rights 
that might harm individuals. When they have ad- 
dressed injustice and the repressive and violent as- 
par of rights, their commentary has usually ma- 
igned the lack of sensitivity to the interests of 
minorities in the application of legal rights (see Irons 
1988). Only recently have political scientists and legal 
scholars taken a closer look at injustice and 
repression and violence embedded within the doc- 
trines and opinions that comprise the corpus of rights 
in a way that restricts the expression of other es 
or attitudes about rights (Cover 1986; Sarat and 
Kearns 1991). I aim to shed further light on injustice 
and the implications of violence and repression 
against individuals in the practice of American rights. 
After an introduction to the postulate that injustice is 
embedded within American rights, I offer an illustra- 
tion of this postulate through the analysis of the 
opinions on First Amendment rights written by y jus- 
tices William J. Brennan, Jr. and Antonin Scalia 
Supreme Court of the United States during the Rehn- 
quist Court. 


DISCIPLINE, LEGAL ORDER, & RIGHTS 


Nearly two decades ago, Stuart Scheingold (1974) 
illustrated how the “myth” of American constitu- 


tional nne served as a political resource for group 
efforts enging the political status quo. He con- 
vincingly summarized how Americans viewed rights 
as a limit on legislative power and as a resource in 
tion that could expand individual freedoms. 
Although interest group leaders have accepted the 
use of rights as a political resource, Scheingold indi- 
cated that interest group uses of legal rights did not 
always end with humane political change. Often, the 
judiciary was resistant to group strategies. Conse- 
quently, he concluded, “Law . . . serves the status 
o in a kind of dual capacity. Legal processes are 
osely linked to the dominant gurations of 
power. At the same time, in its ideological incarna- 
tion, the law induces acquiescence in the established 
order by suggesting that the political system is benef- 
icent and adaptable” (p. 204). John Brigham (1987), 
elaborating on Scheingold’s ideas about law and the 
politics of rights, found that the language of rights 
defined the range of political actions and the re- 
sources available ae ep groups seeking greater 
freedom. Timothy O'Neill (1981) concluded an anal- 
ysis of metaphors in constitutional law by noting that 
the legal language employed by the judiciary in equal 
protection cases had narrowed the issues considered 
in political equality debates, simplified complex 
litical relationships, and impoverished public ance 
standing of political controversies. Thus the constitu- 
tional law of rights prevented serious 
to the inequality existing in the American polity. 
Scheingold, B , and O'Neill sensed that judicial 
decisions about legal rights were often about the 
creation of stability and discipline in the polity, rather 
the expansion or protection of political . They 
asserted that a constitutional law of rights for the 
protection of individuals against governmental au- 
thority can be transformed to support a few dominant 
attitudes about political power and to limit the 
agenda of claims about political liberties. 
It is not ising that the practice of American 
constitutional law could be construed as limiting 
claims to liberty. “Ordered liberty,” a symbolic con- 
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struction of the political-universe, was a central aim of 
the authors of the Constitution (see Arendt 1965; 
Corwin 1948, 1-9; Hirsch 1992, 29-71). They desired 
liberty, or free political space for social interaction 
and the fulfillment of individual ends, but they-also 
thought that could be dangerous. Their ab- 
stract idea of liberty by a written constitu- 
tion and judicial interpretations of the constitution 
resupposed the essential liberal position that the 
tion and self-direction of the individuality and 
sociability of persons—their emotions, intellect, 
property, and culture—occurs only within an orderly 
and secure political environment. Disorderly, patho- 
logical human behavior can abuse political liberty and 
pose a danger to the fulfillment of aspira- 
tions (Flathman 1989; Gaus 1983, 139-51; Pennock 
1979, 17-35). Although liberty had various meanings 
for American founders, the most influential of them 
regarded arbitrary political decisions and the display 
of passion and self-interest as destructive of 
(Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 1961, 56-65; 
1992, 41-51). Liberty—the liberty to establish norma- 
tive diversity—was at the core of their politics. 
Although the outcome of politics in regimes 
is to be , these imes can generate a patho- 
logical political outcome that will. be identified as 
injustice. Injustice is individual suffering resulting 
from institutional procedures for allocating goods 
and services or from the unethical or inequitable 
distribution of valued rights, entitlements, or posses- 
sions by others. Injustice is a co ence of the 
choice of political passivity when confronted by the 
plight of others and by actions that foreclose the 
essential individual and social fulfillments and attain- 
ments (Shklar 1990, 16-50). Liberals assume that 
injustice is suffering that citizens, public officials, and 
judges can reduce through political remedies. To 
control injustice, liberal regimes have sought to con- 
trol or impose discipline on the political spaces where 
the tensional forces in society meet.’ As a primary 
control on political space, liberal regimes adopt rules. 
These rules are based upon the notions of human 


reasonableness and the view that general principles . 


must control arbitrariness. Because liberal regimes 
reject religion and tradition as methods for control of 
political space, the rules are constructed through 
tative political processes. 
In the United States, liberal political conceptions 
mean that liberty can only flourish in political space if 
the corrupting pathologies are iplined by the 
rules of a written constitution. Acceded to by 
conventions, the Constitution employs rules about 
fractional political conflicts and legalized political 
institutions like separated powers and federalism to 
discipline threats to liberty (Arendt 1965, 141-281; 
Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 1961, 56-65,. 347-53; 
Wolin 1960, 388-93). Defenders of the American 
regime privilege these disciplinary rules; they revere 
their constitutions. Constitutional discourse has be- 
come the critical methodology for framing the appro- 
priate rules to protect liberty. Carried into the Amer- 
ican constitutional tradition by Alexander Hamilton 
and John Marshall, the rule-oriented style of dis- 
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course regarded the Constitution as a fundamental 
law containing, by consent, the intentions of the 
people about the control of political space. These 
PPOR of legal discourse believed that law de- 

ed by providing an institutionalized dis- 
cipline on “the arts of designing men” and “serious 
oppressions of the minor party in the community” 
(Hamilton, Madison, and Jay 1961, 527). 

Consequently, in a modern liberal regime like the 
United States, the law is a disciplinary institution. 
The law is designed as a generally applicable body of 
rules to discipline the chaos or uncertainty conducive 
to the pathology of injustice. Law aims at the disci- 
pline of a person’s morality, character, social status, 
or psyche, and it is regarded as an absolute good 
because it is a rational instrument protecting ‘the 
essential political requirement of nal . For 
example, a recent defender of legality, Stephen 
Macedo, notes, “Law helps impart order to liberty by 
imposing on all free actions certain general conditions 
... and limits . . . that together create a system of 
mutual self-restraint harmonizing the freedom of 
each with the freedom of all. . . . Law stands for a 
certain kind of order: the mutual observance of gen- 
eral, lic rules and ures. Liberal law not 
only establishes the limits of power, it also provides a 
setting and structure for public cation. The 
impartial, politically independent institution of the 
court provides a most promising setting in which to 
approach the reasoned reflection required by justifi- 
cation (1990, 80-81).” As Macedo illustrates, the 
modern liberal assumes that the law em- 
ployed by independent courts provides an impartial, 
reasoned, and fustifiable solution to conflicts about 
the nature of personal liberty. 

As with Macedo, most liberals assume that law 
breaking is an illegitimate effort to dominate political 
space and harm the essential liberties of individuals. 
A disciplinary law creates punishment for forms of 
disorderly ion. Deviation from the law means 
that an individual might have to submit to the au- 
thority of the state to penalize wrongdoing as defined 
in the body of rules. The discipli character of the 
law means violence or on of some attitudinal 
expressions, but the defenders of liberalism assume 
that the violence of the law or related repression of 
behavior is legitimate when it is a fudicially sanc- 
tioned penalty against abusers of individual liberty or 
perpetrators of private violence. However, despite its 
alleged legitimacy and rationality, there is a 
with a disciplinary law. The is that discipline 
might not be directed only at judicially certified 
wrongdoers. Thus liberal re constructed a law 
of rights to protect people against unjust discipline by 
the regime. — 

If we conceive of rights in liberal regimes as a 
practice—a set of actions grounded in rules (Flath- 
man 1976, 11-32)—they serve as a mode of action 
governing political space over time.” As an activity, 
rights are an open-ended and politically constructed 
practice (Olivecrona 1971, 135-216; see also Cover 
1986, 1610-13, 1617-18). In the United States, where 
the practice of rights is primarily a judicial duty,” 
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judges in the le text of constitutional 
rights at the behest of ts and apply the inter- 


pretation to disputes about liberty. Rights are a special 
designed to ameliorate the danger of an unjust 
tal actions or 


defending the ears space necessary for individual 
expression and individual liberty. 


VIOLENCE, REPRESSION, AND 
SUBJECTION IN THE PRACTICE 
OF RIGHTS 


The practice of rights permits the use of judicial 
power to prevent the unjust discipline of persons and 
to foster participation in politics. However, despite 
the assumption that rights protect liberty, officials of 
a liberal regime can implement interpretations of 
rights that cause violence, repression, and disciplin- 
ary subjection against individuals who have not acted 
to harm or to offend profoundly other persons. 
Passivity to the sensibilities of claimants of rights or 
inattentiveness to the consequences of rights can 


result in injustices by officials, y by the 
judiciary, which is primaril with the prac- 
tice of rights. Also, “rights d to pr ion 


against the state may ... be used individuals 
against less powerful individuals” (C. Smart 1989, 
145). A practice of rights the judiciary that re- 
sponds to powerful or legally adroit claimants can 
foreclose consideration of injustices through a policy 
of neglect or through choices harming the normative 
aspirations and interests of people. Therefore, to fully 
appreciate the practice of rights, we must examine 
how the practice of rights might allow the judiciary to 
lodge disciplinary decisions on people whose moral 
or social claims threaten the existing political order. 
How do unjust disciplinary practices of rights by 
judges occur in liberal regimes? The answer lies, 
ironically, in the structure of the liberal regime. Since 
the regime is devoted to ordered liberty, its officials 
must practice rights in a way that accommodates 
and order. They must use the power assigned 
to their office, through popular consent to a constitu- 
tion or statutes, in a way that “cuts” (Derrida 1992, 
24). In the practice of rights, judges’ decisions cut 
because they divide, by calculation, attitudes about 
the proper scope of liberty into the acceptable and the 
unacceptable. The disposition of claims is their as- 


signed duty and a practice that they are empowered 
to perform by the ee tical rules of the 
Constitution. It is an attribute of their official power. 
If the 


| PP aa ahaa rte cca features the 
use of judicial power to cut or define legitimate and 
illegitimate attitudes about the practice of rights, 
judges might use their power in several ways. Be- 


sides using their power to write attitudes supportive 
of individual liberty into law, they might practice 
rights to advance order against liberty in four differ- 
ent ways—(1) to order a party to do something who 
would not otherwise set it as an objective (Dahl 1957); 
(2) to prevent a person from achieving an objective 
(Bachrach and Baratz 1962); (3) to manipulate a P 
son or to shape preferences so that the person does 
something contrary to his or her objective, real inter- 
ests (Lukes 1974, 21-25); and (4) to affect, through 
contributions to social practice and social knowledge, 
the definition of the identity, but not the objectives, 
of a person (Digeser 1992; Foucault 1980a, 81-98). The 
use of judicial power to discipline discloses a practice 
of rights that not only induces suffering or injustice 
but that employs power to ends other than 
For heuristic purposes, judicial use of the forms of 
power to unjust ends can be spaced along a contin- 
uum. Near one end are the practices of the use of 
power identified with command and suppression 
and identified as violence. Nearer the other extreme 
are the practices identified with manipulation and 

To illustrate the interaction of power and injustice 
embedded within the practice of rights, I shall con- 
sider U. S. Supreme Court opinions on a question of 
rights, the space for expression provided by the First 
Amendment.‘ Opinions, an aspect of the practice of 
rights, signify the scale and importance of a decision 
about rights, and they give the practice of rights a 
historical importance and invest it with meaning and 
with the special power and ence of the writ- 
ten word. The ect of analysis is all opinions about 
First Amendment rights by Antonin Scalia and Wil- 
liam J. Brennan, Jr. from the start of the 1986 term to 
January 1993—the early Rehnquist Court. Among 
recent justices, the constitutional jurisprudence of 
Brennan and Scalia seems to offer the greatest sa- 
liency for the study of the practice of rights about 

on, the most basic of requirements for the 
e eNA of the essential position of liberalism. 
These justices represent the two predominant norma- 
tive or “attitudinal” dimensions of the contem: 2 
struggle to determine the scope of rights (Brisbin 
1990; Segal and Spaeth 1993). Using the Court as “the 
site of competition for monopoly of the right to 
determine the meaning of the law” (Bourdieu 1987, 
817), attitudes like those of Scalia and Brennan so 
dominate the debate about the practice of rights that 
they cut out other normative positions and often do 
violence or repress those persons who express alter- 
natives.” 

Antonin Scalia is an example of a judge attempting 
to isolate the judiciary as an alleged realm of reason 
free of policy bias (Brisbin 1990, 1991; Kannar 1990, 
1991; Scalia 1987b, 1989a, 1989b). He is reluctant to let 
the practice of rights interfere with majoritarian 
choices of the nal freedoms contained in the Bill 
of Rights (Scalia 1987a; Strauss 1991). Thus he intro- 
duces a formal, categorical, and disciplinary law to 
reduce fears of political chaos, and he wants to tailor 
readings of constitutional rights so that they do not 
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stimulate public opinion hostile to the interests of the 
Poa (Burt 1991). In his many years on the Court, 
Brennan’s constitutional discourse disclosed 
a different practice of rights. Brennan believed that 
the practice of rights was an instrument for human 
use, not a set of abstract rules governing people. As 
an instrumentalist, he refused to be locked into 
absolutes or fixed interpretations of legal language. 
His development of the tiers-of-scrutiny concept fe 
the evaluation of claims of rights si his instru- 
mental approach to rights (Heck 1987, 1174-81). 
‘Comparison of the attitudes of Scalia and Brennan 
about the practice of rights and the revelation of the 
violence or ion in their free expression of 
opinions should provide support for the contention 
that the discipline of and visas ae 
injustice are part of the practice of rights in a 
regime. 


PHYSICAL VIOLENCE 


Physical violence is, whether legitimated or not legit- 
imated by law, a means toward the recreation of 
political order and the redefinition of political space 
(Arendt 1970, 52-56; Benjamin 1978, 277-300). As a 
recreative process, physical violence is a process 
marked by the imposition of power, power that is 
colored by the vice of cruelty or inhuman treatment. 
Violence is more than extralegal activity; it is disre- 
gard for the liberty of others. It is the desecration of 
their values and their bodies, and it is the destruction 
of their personal freedom and moral and physical 
being, and it can be an effect of the practicé of rights 
as an expression of judicial authority. Such violence 
includes a variety of destructive and injurious abuses 
of the bodies of others by judges (Baynes 1991; 
Garver 1968; Ladd 1991; Williams 1976, 278-79). 
When the judiciary employs its power to assign pain 
and coerce people to give up their liberty, it supports 
the exercise of physical violence by the state. Robert 
Cover first described how judiciary sanctioned phys- 
ical pain or death against slaves and in criminal cases 
in order, paradoxically, to communicate a message 
about the consequences of deliberate harms to others. 
He claimed that the law must justify the use of 
violence to overcome social inhibitions about harm- 
ing others. American judges have done this, he 
argued, by aoa ting the act of legal interpre- 
tation of the law of the state from the enforcement of 
their in tion through violence (Cover 1986, 
1627; Sarat and Kearns 1992). The act of violence thus 
becomes justifiable because the proper interpretation 
of the language of the law demands it. The ability to 
blame the regime for the violence and not personally 
to commit it distances the in from 
bility. There is not even a judicial need to wash one’s 
hands of the matter to protect one’s virtue, as Pontius 
Pilate did. 

Beginning with this consideration, Austin Sarat 
and Thomas Kearns (1991) lore reasons for the 
effort of judges to conceal the physical violence 
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accomplished by some of their choices behind a cloak 
of legal interpretation. The reason they offer is that 
the dominant mode of legal interpretation adopts a 
policy of “forgetting” violence. They find that Anglo— 
American dence is so caught up with the 
identification and explication of rules creating an 
objective or neutral law that it ignores pain (Sarat and 
Kearns 1991, 221-46; Cover 1986, 1629). The concern 
with the assurance of a reasonable and consistent 
normative content to the law, necessary for the 
preservation of a body of standards for the conflicts 
assigned to the judiciary, obstructed most judges 
from looking outward at the they inflicted. In 
this external arena, they regarded pain as but misfor- 
tune caused by the rational solution of legal conflicts; 
pain was not a product of the force of law (Sarat and 
Kearns 1991, 264-71; Dumm 1990, 31). 

Justice Scalia has sanctioned the application of the 
criminal law against litigants’ claims n an effort 
to define the First Amendment with limited “ gener- 
ality” or the location of an action in a category beyond 
the reach of tests of the constitutionality of statutes 
(Tribe and Dorf 1991, 73-80). Consequently, the 
scope of the First Amendment is limited to certain 
actions, and the regime can freely use its coercive 
police powers to impose painful penalties against 
other individuals’ acts. Coercive policing 
can result in the physical pain of incarceration in the 
violent milieu of American prisons. Several opinions 
indicate the painful nature of his reading of the 
restricted generality of the First Amendment. All 
were cases in which Brennan did not offer an opinion 
in response to Scalia. 

When he served on the District of Columbia Court 
of A , Scalia initiated his effort to delimit the 
bounds of free on with the criminal law. The 
standard he dev in a Court of Appeals dissent- 
ing opinion (Community for Creative Nonviolence 
[CCNV] v. Watt 1983, 622-27, diss.) was to simply 
deny that certain expressive action fell within the pale 
of constitutionally protected expression. From his 
viewpoint, the state had to permit only conduct with 
a communicative character. Otherwise, criminal laws 
proscribing an action “for reasons having nothing to 
do with its communicative character need only meet 
the minimal requirements of the equal protection 
clause” (p. 622). In CCNV, a group sought a permit to 
conduct a sleep-in protest in a national park to protest 
the problem of homelessness. The Park Service de- 
nied the permit, citing:a threat of the natural envi- 
ronment of the park. Scalia read the permit denial as 
reasonably aimed at protecting the TAYS a park, 
and he determined that the Park Service had applied 
its rules in an even-handed feshion. Despite the 
incidental control of a form of expression, his argu- 
ment was that the rules at issue in this case were not 
directed against demonstrations or against communi- 
cation. 

In E t Division v. Smith (1990) Scalia’s T 
ion for the Court provided a further definition of his 
views on the generality of the First Amendment. At 
issue was whether use of peyote, a hallucinogen, 
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used as part of a religious ceremony by a member of 
the Native American Church, was protected by the 
free exercise clause. Scalia opened his opinion with a 
discussion of the text of the free exercise clause, and 
he very quickly moved to read the text to protect 
conduct as well as belief, repudiating a distinction 
first established over a century ago. Then, with little 
more discussion of the history of the clause, he 
turned to consider the generality of precedent cases 
in which the clause was used to protect categories of 
religious belief, n, and performance or ab- 
stinence from conduct. He distinguished the prece- 
dents from his position that drug use as part of a 
religious ceremony could not excuse violations of 
neutral, generally applicable criminal laws not specif- 
ically directed at a religious practice. He concluded 
that precedents held that physical acts performed for 
religious reasons, like peyote consumption, could be 
regulated by laws “not mer designed to po 
hibit a religious practice. According to Scalia, “We 
have never held that an individual's religious beliefs 
excuse him from compliance with an otherwise valid 
law prohibiting conduct that the State is free to 
regulate” (p. 1600). He continued by tek Bohs the 
Court had made exceptions to this stan only 
when a neutral, generally applicable law involved 
free exercise in conjunction with freedom of 
or freedom of the press. for these “hybrid” 
situations, which he chose to distinguish from sim- 
pler claims of protection of religious conviction under 
exercise “unconnected with any communicative 
activity or parental right” as in the unemployment 
cases, he made it clear that the scope of the free 
exercise tee was limited by laws established 
by the democratic majority to prohibit socially harm- 
ful conduct (pp. 1599-1602). Provided that the spe- 
cific conduct of a specific religious association was 
not singled out for restriction or tion, he left 
the d on of socially Hoa rai to the 
legislature. 

Scalia supplied two reasons for his refusal to ex- 
empt Smith's religious exercise from the general 
criminal law. To ex a religion from the criminal 
law, he sald, “contra both constitutional tradi- 
tion and common sense.” Through his constitutional 
tradition argument, Scalia meant that Smith’s claim 
was not comparable to those race and speech cases in 
which strict scrutiny and the compelling interest test 
had been applied in the past to exempt persons from 
governmental control: “What [the test] produces in 
those other fiel ality of treatment, and an 
unrestricted flow of contending consti- 
tutional norms; what it would produce here—a pri- 
vate right to ignore generally applicable laws—is a 
constitutional anomaly” (Emp Division v. 
Smith 1990, 1603-4). His commonsense ent was 
that allowing exemptions under a com g interest 
test would afford “the prospect of constitutionally 
required religious exemptions from civic obligations 
of almost every conceivable kind.” The result would 
be a threat to the rule of law that would be “courting 
anarchy.” He also claimed it would force judges into 
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the unsound practice of deciding whether a religious 

ctice was so central to a faith that governments 
had no compelling interest to regulate it. Instead, he 
concluded, it was better to leave some religious 
conduct and belief relatively disadvantaged than to 
leave religions to become either privileged and a law 
unto themselves or subjected to judicial consideration 
of the merits of their beliefs (pp. 1601-3). 

In Barnes v. Glen Theatre (1991), Scalia’s concurring 
opinion extended the logic of his Smith opinion on the 
generality of the First Amendment to another form of 
expression. The Barnes plurality upheld an Indiana 

tion paper nude dancing ugh the use of 
rational basis ysis derived from United States v. 
O’Brien (1968). However, Scalia wanted to ban the 
nude dancing because it violated a traditional public 
immorality statute, a law he deemed to be “a general 
law not specifically targeted at expressive conduct.” 
Moreover, this statute was constitutional because it 
was “not specifically targeted at expressive conduct.” 
Only when a statute prohibited” conduct I 
because of it communicative attributes,” like flag ing 
or silent sit-ins, would it be unconstitutional. Refer- 
ring back to CCNV and Smith, he again indicated that 
unless the government directly denied the ability to 
convey a message, restrictions of an “incidental” 
nature on expressive conduct framed as criminal laws 
of general applicability would be immune from con- 
stitutional challenge (Barnes v. Glen -Theatre 1991, 
2465-66, conc.). 

By limiting the generality of the First Amendment 
to a narrowly defined range of expressions and by 
refusing to recognize the communicative nature of 
almost all human actions, Scalia tried to open a 
sphere for coercive state regulatory actions. When he 
conceded the regulatory power to legislatures in 
sleep-in, peyote, and nude dancing cases, it led to 
probable physical violence against the expressive 
parties. Persons became prisoners if they slept in, ate 
peyote, or danced without a G-string and pasties. If 
they acted out attitudes about politics, religion, and 
sex, the harm of incarceration in the physically vio- 
lent world of an American faced them. Scalia 
would have placed their bodies in jeopardy, if not in 


pain. 


SYMBOLIC VIOLENCE 


Symbolic violence distinguishes a situation when 
people perceive that the authority of the law turns 
them into subjects of politically dominant groups or 
institutions (Bourdieu 1977, 83-197 and 237, n. 47; 
Bourdieu 1990, 122-34; Bourdieu and Passeron 1977, 
3-11; Thompson 1984, 42-72). Co ently, it is a 
relationship in which the power of the judiciary is 
exercised to prevent people from exercising their 
liberty and achieving personal objectives. The effort 
at their subjugation originates within the arbitrary 
action of the judiciary. Despite efforts by the judiciary 
to conceal their control through symbolic devices, like 
the language of legal impartiality, members of the 
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subjugated group consciously perceive the domina- 
tion. med are conjoined in their own domination 
because they fail to recognize the origins of suffering 
inherent in their situation.. They remain unwilling to 
challenge the myth of impartiality because of a fear of 
uncertainty, intern: dispositions about the na- 
ture of reality or legality, or fear of social conflict if the 
reality of their lack of power is verbalized. Thus the 
pno of the judiciary to assign blame for unequal 
es empowers them to deflect the cause of suf- 
fering from elites. Through the production of a sym- 
bolic order of rights, judges can then assign blame for 
restrictions on aa to misfortune or to the subju- 
gated group's behavior. Thus a right to free speech is 
curtailed not because of a judicial decision but be- 
cause a party threatened immediate civil violence 
contrary to a rule of ent. The myth of the 
ity of the constitutional law of ts pro- 
vides legitimacy for the hegemony of dominant 
pote and curtails political discourse about the suf- 
ing of the disadvantaged (see Young 1990, 96-121). 
Also, laws and judicial opinions consecrate and re- 
produce the relationship of domination in new con- 
texts. Symbolic violence thus attempts to destroy the 
independent interpretation of the world by the sub- 
jugated group, its attitudinal independence. It cen- 
sors any eet discussion of their suffering. 

Symbolic violence exists in several specific furidical 
acts, including opinions that encourage exploitation, 

tion, powerlessness, and cultural imperi- 
alism of groups of individuals. Exploitation exists 
when a group is deprived of material benefits or 
economic status and the d ation is defended 
-through legalisms employed by the judiciary. Mar- 
ginalization is the relegation of a group to an inferior 
status. This marked group then faces denial of equal 
material or political rights. Powerlessness is the in- 
ability to participate in public policy choices and the 
selection of political leaders. Cultural imperialism is 
found in laws that perpetuate the culture of a group 
while restricting the expression of cultural values by 
other groups. The perception of symbolic violence 
causes individuals or groups to react by expressions 
of rage at government or subversion and insurgency 
of the politically dominant. 

Although Brennan’s doctrinal language attempted 
to defend the disadvantaged, Scalia has written sev- 
eral opinions that permit symbolic violence by gov- 
ernment or private interests against the politically 
‘less advantaged. The symbolic violence includes 
opinions that prevent or harass o for 

e om, including opinions that support 
exploitation of political communication by the 
wealthy, the disempowerment of selected political 
participants, cul domination by a religious view- 
point, and marginalization of sexually oriented ex- 
pressions. He justified the symbolic violence through 
a reconstruction of strict scrutiny doctrine. For Bren- 
nan, strict scrutiny was an in tive instrument 
for the protection of the rights of selected disadvan- 
taged groups and the defense of expressive freedoms 
of discrete and insular minorities. His reading of strict 
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scrutiny doctrine required that the government must 
show how a challenged policy serves a crucial or 
“compelling governmental interest,” is a substan- 
tially effective means of furthering the compelling 
government interest, and is a necessary and the least 
restrictive alternative for achieving the governmental 
interest (Galloway 1988, 453-55). Any limitations 
upon or disadvantages to the fundamental rights of a 
classifiable group of people must be closely examined 
by courts or given “strict scrutiny.” Brennan origi- 
nated the idea that a limitation on a First Amendment 
freedom or equal protection of the law often 
the application of the compelling interest standard to 
t the judiciary to protect a disadvantaged group 
the effect of majoritarian policies (Shapiro v. 
Thompson 1969; Frontiero v. Richardson 1973). How- 
ever, when internal divisions within the Court dic- 
tated it, Brennan practiced less intensified scrutiny 
and applied a less stringent test for the evaluation of 
evidence of governmental interference with rights 
and or the creation of an unequal classification. To 
meet contingent circumstances, he decided that im- 
portant governmental objectives served by a classifi- 
cation and the substantial relationship of the classifi- 
cation to those important objectives (“intermediate 
scrutiny,” Craig v. Boren 1976) or the reasonableness 


_ of governmental action (“nondeferential rationality 
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review,” Plyler v. Doe 1982) permitted using stan- 
dards other than strict scrutiny and the compelling 
governmental interest test to protect the rights claim 
of a group. 

In contrast, Scalia’s reconstruction of scrutiny doc- 
trine aimed far less at the defense of the interests of 
traditional discrete and insular minorities. In Austin 
v. Michigan Chamber of Commerce (1990) the Court 
upheld a Michigan law permitting the state govern- 
ment to control independent political campaign ex- 
penditures by corporations as serving a compelling 
state interest in preventing political corruption. In 
rejecting the evidence of a com g interest neces- 
EE gta regulation under the strict scrutiny 

, Scalia claimed that the Court made two bad 
arguments. First, he rejected the idea that the gov- 
ernment had greater authority to regulate speech by a 
corporation because it had been given special advan- 
tages by the state. Speech, he contended, cannot be 
more readily restricted because the has spe- 
cial advantages. Second, he argued at length that the 
massive wealth of corporations did not on its own 
make them likely to corrupt politics. By declining to 
view great wealth as a potential source of corruption 
and wrongdoing, he countered the compelling inter- 
est argument of the majority and stated that strict 
scrutiny demanded the protection of corporate ex- 
pression. Further, he refused to accept the idea that 
any potential for harm by corporations justified a 


sweeping prevention of corporate political speech. In 
conclusion, he launched into dicta criticizing the 


majority for attempting to engineer equality in speech 
ra than letting the people, in the marketplace of 
ideas,. ” te the wheat from the ” 

1408-14, 1416-17, diss.). Although Scalia ap to 
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defend in Austin, his opinion ignored and 
concealed the violence of domination. The decision 


delimited an individual's ability to gain information 
about politics and make informed choices. Scalia 
stilled discussion, an essential feature of democracy, 
because he refused to recognize the effects of eco- 
nomic power on communication. He assumed that 
virtuous citizen should be able to find out about 
politics; he neglected how the exploitation of commu- 
nicatigns by economic interests tended to skew infor- 
mation costs and prevented citizens from ready ac- 
cess to all political discussions. In effect, he took the 
strict scrutiny test and converted it from a protection 
of the disadvantaged into an instrument for the 
exploitation and expro apropnaion of political discussion 
and the policy agenda by the powerful, and he 
sanctioned private efforts to destroy the ability of 
disadvantaged citizens to make an independent in- 
terpretation of the political world. 

Brennan’s concurring opinion in Austin was 5 
extension and clarification of his earlier ion 
Federal Election Commission v. Massachusetts Citi 
Life (MCFL) (1986), which held that a limitation on 
corporate campaign spending could not be applied to 
a small antiabortion group. In MCFL, he determined 
that although government had a compelling interest 
in regulating campaign finance to prevent political 
corruption, the activity of MCFL did not offer a 
compelling interest for tion. In contrast, the 
activity of the Chamber of Commerce did offer the 
potential for corruption, as identified in the opaion 
of the Court. Also, he specifically criticized 
pel ee that political contributions by corporations 

only the potential for corruption and that they 
should not be regulated unless harm is clearly estab- 
lished. Brennan countered with the argument that 
regulation protected corporate investors from having 
their money used “to support candidates with whom 
they do not agree” and was similar to other aspects of 
the extensive state regulation of rate for-profit 
and nonprofit activities. Co ently, the mere fact 
of Chamber of Commerce and corporate contribu- 
tions “forced” the subsidization of speech by unwill- 
ing members or stockholders (Austin v. Michigan 
Chambers of Commerce 1990, 1402-7, conc.). Brennan 
thus a form of the use of power—a 
symbolic violence—that Scalia bypassed thorough his 
attention only to the coercive power of the state. 

Although Scalia converted strict scrutiny to foster 
private exploitative ends, he also has rejected its use 
when it promoted the political power of individuals 
and agai established. organizations. In Tashjian v. 

ican Party (1986), Scalia dissented from an opin- 

ion of the Court that used the compelling interest test 
to strike down a law requiring that voters in a party 
election be members of the party 

The Court determined that the law unconstitutionally 
burdened the right of the lican party to admit 
nonmembers to its candidate selection process and 
that the law offered no compelling reason for the 
burden. Scalia thought that the Court had “exagger- 
ated the importance of the associational interest at 
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issue, if indeed it does not see one where none 
exists” (p. 559, diss.). Instead, he read the associa- 
tional contact to be casual and the regulation to pose 
no burden on this brief encounter. 

In Rutan v. Republican Party (1990), Scalia dissented 
from a Brennan opinion for the Court that held that 

litical party membership was not a permissible 
factor in the dispensation of government jobs, oer 
for a category of confidential policymaking 
Brennan determined that the constitutional ri ne to 
freedom of association could not be set aside when 
the party provided no compelling interest for the 
maintenance of the preference on associational mem- 
bership required by a patronage system of public 
ee pile Scalia’s dissent attacked the majority 

the series of earlier Court decisions against the 
patronage system by arguin, arguing Tor the use of a defer- 
ential rational basis test. The reason he gave for 
diminished scrutiny was that governmental employ- 
ment has long featured restrictions on pR S 
speech and behavior subject to rationality test analy- 
sis. Further, he contended that by the use of a 
rationality test, patronage employment would sur- 
vive because it is a traditional practice long BEHEE 
reasonable and because it plays a useful p 
fostering parties, the two party system, and ctrl 
participation (p. 2749-56, diss.). In a footnote, Bren- 

nan dismissed this argument, arguing that the inter- 
ests that Scalia thought were promoted by patronage 
“are not interests that government has in its capacity 
as an employer. ... Therefore, even were Justice 
Scalia correct that less-than-strict scrutiny is appro- 
priate when the government takes measures to en- 
sure the proper functioning of its internal operations, 
such a rule has no relevance to the restrictions on 
freedom of association and speech at issue in this 
case” (p. 2735, n. 4). 

When the Court’s majority refused to allow a 
selective, content-based taxation of magazines, Scalia 
dissented because he believed that the Court should 
Ey A strict scrutiny criteria to subsidies 

through ex ons from a tax. Such 
indirect subsidization of publication was not a restric- 
tion or prohibition on free press, he claimed, and it 
did not have a coercive effect on protect rights. 
Fearful that the use of heightened scrutiny would 
cause free expression challenges to direct or indirect 
governmental subsidization of bulk mail, the arts, 
and public broadcasting, he the use of a 
rational basis test (Arkansas Writers’ Project v. Ragland 
1987, 1730-32, diss.). 

In recent decades, the Court has applied “intensi- 
fied” standards akin to strict scrutiny to some gov- 
ernmental efforts to curtail or control publications 
while using other tests for student and commercial 
publications (compare Freeman v. Maryland 1965 and 
Lakewood v. Plain Dealer 1988 with Central Hudson Gas 
and Electric v. Public Service Commission 1980 and 
Hazelwood School District v. Kuhlmeier 1988). Also, 
courts can set sexually oriented materials outside the 
boundary of constitutional protection by finding 
them obscene, but the test of obscenity demands 
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intensified scru naa the publication (Miller v. Cali- 
fornia 1973). In a opinions, Scalia addressed the 
difficult problem of a obscenity rulings are a 
form of symbolic violence designed to by 
applying the label “obscene” to the ideas of selected 
duals. The label of obscenity symbolizes the 
degradation of an idea, and courts have used obscen- 
ity to authors with a distinctive Hterary 
voice like Theodore Dreiser, D. H. Lawrence, and 
James Joyce. The problem is that some ideas d de 
individuals. The Court, concentrating on suchdegra: 
dation, has deod i its opinions to develop 
of constitutional definitions of obscenity that margin- 
alize the purveyors of pornography. 

Scalia’s opinions on pornography exhibit a willing- 
ness to regulate some of the offensive, as well as the 
harmful, varieties of pornography by the use of 
reasonableness, rather than intensified scrutiny. In 
the dial-a-porn case (Sable Communications v. Federal 
Communications Commission [FCC] 1989, -conc.), he 
concluded that the FCC could not ban these services 
unless the message was proven to be obscene. How- 
ever, he agreed that a more narrowly tailored and 
reasonable ban aimed at harms ing minors 
(presently not technologically possible) might sur- 
vive. Brennan’s opinion in this case determined’ the 
ban to be unconstitutionally overbroad,® and he re- 
fused to accept any restriction on the distribution of 
obscene materials to be constitutionally tolerable (pp. 
2840-41, conc. and diss.). However, in a Dallas case 
about the constitutionality of an ordinance that re- 
stricted the location and licensing of sexually oriented 
businesses, Scalia concurred in part and dissented in 
part from O'Connor's, plurality opinion (FW/PBS v. 
Dallas 1990). O’Connor’s opinion provided a complex 
answer to the validity of elements of the Dallas 
ordinance. Scalia opted for a simpler standard to 
control offensive, as well constitutionally unpro- 
tected, obscene materials by the der- 
ing standard of Ginzburg v. United States (1966). He 
would have construed the Dallas ordinance as a 
valid, narrowly drawn, and reasonable effort to pre- 
vent the unconstitutional distribution of sexual mate- 
rial. He argued that the state ted the sexually 
provocative aspects of the tion of the mate- 
rial. The law was not an overbroad regulation of a 
wide variety of expressions; it restricted only those 
enterprises that sold materials with a salacious ap- 
peal. He also failed to demand intensified scrutiny of 
the publication. Thus, he marginalized the 
business practices of “adult” enterprises without 
having to employ an obscenity standard, rationality 
review, or a strict scrutiny standard. Besides ead eae’ 
ing the sale of obscene pornogra nn aaa Sana treat- 
ment of obscenity law 
symbolic violence at the entrepreneurs peire of- 


fensive sexually peers materials and displays 
Additionally, desires to maia 
offensive but BA acts. In Pope v. 


Ilinois (1987), White’s opinion for the Court held that 
the literary, artistic, political, or scientific value of 
allegedly obscene material was to be determined by 
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reference to a reasonable-person standard, not the 
standards or ordi members of A commu- 
nity. Concurring, Scalia raised d about the 
worth of this literary-value prong of the Court's test 
of obscenity. He suggested that it relied too much on 
discretionary judgments of taste and lacked enough 
precision to forewarn lishers. An obscenity test 
Pithout the a ue standard, which demands 
an intensified scrutiny of a publication, might mar- 
ginalize.all sorts of e but not harmful publi- 
cations and creative works in the category of consti- 
tutionally unprotected materials. But rather than 
propose an alternative, Scalia simply indicated a need 
to reexamine the test of obscenity (p. 1923, conc.). 
The thrust of Scalia’s use of strict scrutiny language 
was to gible existing centers of political power, 
like the political: action committees in Austin, 
leaders in Rutan, and party activists in Tashjian, not 
the disadvantaged interests that Brennan attempted 
to defend through strict scrutiny. This tactic meant 
that Scalia varied his use of strict scrutiny to accom- 
modate ends that meant the powerlessness of the 
political party outsider and the less wealthy or orga- 
nized cipant. Scalia used the strict scrutiny crite- 
ria only once—in an effort to preserve organized, 
corporate power. Con to the approach of Bren- 
nan, his opinions symbolic violence through 
the reassertion of the politics of domination. They 
contain within them a symbolic message of violence 
directed at the expression of ideas by the politically 
disadvantaged or those persons who reject certain 
ious values privileged by legislative majorities. 
The practice of rights, in his hands, would become an 
instrument continuing the domination of persons by 
existing centers of economic wealth and institutional 
power within the regime. The limits of rights would 
thus restrict the ability to the poor, the para 
outsider, the secularists, and persons with a di t 
sexual curiosity from pursuing their interests. 


MANIPULATIVE REPRESSION 


Repression is the process by which the holders of 
power exclude unacceptable desires or impulses from 
expression in political space. on exhibits dis- 
regard for the liberty claims of others, but, unlike 
violence, it lines the use of political space 
without coercion of the body or the psyche. Instead, 
in one form, identified here as 
repression involves the use of power to mani te 
persons so they do not make claims to 
Through law they are taught to “accept their role in 
the existing order of things, either because they can 
see or imagine no alternative to it, or because they see 
it as natural and un le” (Lukes 1974, 24). 
Alexis de Tocqueville outlined the nature and 
sources of manipulative repression. It is the subjuga- 
tion of pepe s attitudes to those of governmental 
leaders and arises when the people are equal and 
interested in the ent of the “ and 
paltry pleasures, with which they glut their lives.” In 
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this situation, government becomes an “immense 
and tutelary power, which takes it upon itself to 
watch after their fate.” Through laws, the govern- 
ment proceeds to ensure public order and economic 
security and becomes a “shepherd” that De eared 

a through numerous rules. Tocqu de- 


pi a e in which the lic has let itself be 
subject to domination. The publica a the hege- 
mony of disciplinary law the sense of 
order and security it provided in an uncertain world 
(1945, vol. 2, pp. 334-39). The law inhibits action; it 
bends wills toward the goals of the political adminis- 
tration. For Tocqueville, the concept of equal rights 


might oe tule by tyrants and despots, but it 


ens passivity in the face of a disctplinary law. 
ts protect people and allow them to satisfy 


material needs, but equal rights also isolate 
people and make them think of their own interests. 
This allows governmental officials the space to initiate 
uniform legal controls in the name of equality with- 
O OPP from an isolated citizenry uncon- 
with civic life. In this setting, passive injus- 
tices flower. People act with little attention to the 
interests of others, and they leave the amelioration of 
harms and suffering to the administration and the 
courts (see Boesche 1987, 229-59; Dumm 1987, 128-40). 
When laws are legitimate, the ernment, espe- 
cially the judiciary, can define the language of a right 
to exclude recovery for repressive acts. The response 
of affected individuals to their exclusion is resigna- 
tion. They suffer, but they do not rebel. Rebellior 
would threaten the social peace assured by the shep- 
herd state and the habit of dependency. The brief 
stories of females subjected to'gender discrimination 
retold by Kristin Bumiller (1988) exhibit a related 
dimension of manipulative repression. For Bumiller, 
manipulative oR persists not just because of 
e's habit of deference to the law but because of 
Kar of tha law, They fear that if they seek a legal 
resolution, they will not improve their position but 
will lose control of a hostile situation (p. 109). For 
these women, the superintendin g power of the law 
left isolated individuals adrift and in fear of seeking 
any satisfactory relief for the repressive desecration of 
their lives by discrimination. Fear of the submission 
of their claims to the judiciary shepherded these 
women into sufferin 
Often, the Court dende the “rationality” of gov- 
ernmental action to evaluate competing claims about 
rights and to encourage deference to centers of polit- 
ical authority. This form of the review of statutes 
assumes that “governmental action is constitutional if 
it has any conceivable valid and if the means 
chosen are arguably rational” (Galloway 1988, 451). 
The rational basis test appeared in several cases in 
which Scalia wrote opinions; however, the Court's 
majority used the test in a manner not deferential to 
the government. In contrast, several of Scalia’s First 
Amendment opinions privilege the tutelary power of 
the state through the use of a deferential rational 
basis test. His use of the test would readily permit 
governmental manipulation of the dissemination of 


information and confirm the quiet governmental di- 
rection of peoples’ lives in wae often contrary to 
their interests. 

Manipulative repression occurred in Scalia’s use of 
the rational basis test in his opinion in Rankin v. 
McPherson (1987). The Court determined that a First 
Amendment right to make a statement on a matter of 
public concern outweighed any reasons for the dis- 
missal of McPherson, a clerk in a Texas constable’s 
office, because of a remark indicating that she hoped 
that someone might assassinate President Ronald 

. Scalia dissented. First, he considered that 
McPherson’s statement failed to satisfy the threshold 
ent to qualify as a speech on a matter of 
lic concern. He argued that in its content the 
statement was dissimilar with other statements the 
Court had deemed to be on matters of public concern 
and that it was closer to statements the Court judged 
to be entitled to no First Amendment protection. In 
making this judgment, Scalia refused to inquire into 
the context in which McPherson made the statement, 
and he treated it like statements similar in content but 
made in an environment of imminent disorder, as in 
the “fighting words” cases. Second, he assessed the 
weight of the constable’s reasons for dismissal differ- 
ently from the Court. Scalia thought that his interest 
in “maintaining both an esprit de corps and a public 
image consistent with his office’s law enforcement 
duties outweighs any interest his employees may 
have in expressin expressing on the job a destre that the 
President be killed” (pp. 902 S, diss.). 

Scalia wrote for the Court in a case where a state 
university had enforced a regulation on the use of 
school property to exclude a person from holding a 
Tupperware party in a dormitory room. Scalia held 
that the regulation of the party as commercial speech 
did not have to satisfy a least-restricttve-means-avail- 
able test to survive as a regulation of speech. Instead, 
the regulation was legitimate if the Sabie tea EN 
was “substantial, and the cost to be carefully 
lated.” Additi , since the validity of the statute 
had not been decided, he refused to determine if the 
regulation was overbroad until the trial court ruled on 
the validity issue (Board of Trustees v. Fox 1989, 3035- 
38). Also, Scalia manipulated repression directed at 
discussion. He wrote a brief opinion concurring with 
the Court’s opinion defining the scope of licensing 
and other time-place-manner restrictions on charita- 
ble solicitations. Scalia’s only objection to the Court’s 
opinion was with language in one of its footnotes. 
However, his objection signified his reluctance to 
allow states to impose even a narrowly tailored 
disclosure requirement on professional solicitors (Ri- 
ley v. National Federation of the Blind 1988, conc.). 
Finally, concurring in a decision to curtail expressive 
activities on the streets near polling places, Scalia 
rejected the strict scrutiny approach of the majority. 
Instead, he simply found the curtailment to be a 
reasonable control, because the street on election day 
lost its character as a traditional public forum (Burson 
v. Freeman 1992, 1859-61, conc.). 

Scalia’s decisions about the reasonableness of re- 
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strictions on expression culminated in R.A.V. v. St. 
Paul (1992). In a conflict about the constitutionality of 
an ordinance punishing the expressive display of 
symbols known to arouse “anger, alarm or resent- 
ment in others on the basis of race, color, creed, 
religion, or gender,” his opinion for the Court ig- 
nored the’ strict scrutiny approach. Instead, he at- 
tempted to see if the statute fit into-any categories of 
speech that could be proscribed. After a recapitula- 
tion of the categories, he determined that the ordi- 
nance was not permissible as content regulation and 
that it was an action of unreasonable viewpoint 
discrimination. He rejected the t that the 
statute was a narrowly tailored regulation of 
designed to further a compelling state interest on the 
grounds that the ordinance was not reasonably nec- 
essary to further any interest other than a city coun- 
cil’s hostility to a particular idea. Although his opin- 
ion did not the vicious expression of a hateful 
viewpoint, it left the potential for the state reasonably 
to repress other categories of expression because of 
content. i 
Although the Scalia opinions reflect political 
assumptions of the justice, including d ce to 
tive choices and the will of the majority, they 
fail to consider the repression buried in deference 
to the majority's notion of civic order. In these cases, 
the innocent if offensive comments about a political 
figure, an enterprise to raise money for college ex- 
penses, and the use of professional solicitors by 
a disadvanta group all become the subjects of 
state control.’ Scalia’s opinions manipulated individ- 


uals into suffering because they deference to 
the interests and atitudes EI a tutelary 


law. His opinions made it difficult for parties to 


challenge in atypical ways the authority of the state. 
Embedded in the opinions of Scalia was repression of 
expressions that offended but not harmed others. 
Scalia wanted these litigants to ae themselves to 
guidance by the “reasonableness” of the decisions of 
the legislative majority and give up their liberties. 
They were to accept roles of subordination that, in his 
eyes, were natural and rational. 

Brennan, expressing his ideas less frequently in 
opinions, sought to curtail repression by using the 
language of heightened scrutiny PP the disad- 
vantaged group. Yet he still implied that the scope of 
expressive liberty was subject to judicial power. Bren- 
nan’s opinion for the Court in Riley employed strict 
scrutiny to determine that compelled disclosure and 
restrictions on fees of professional fund-raising firms 
were a much more serious threat to the interests of 
the National Federation. of the Blind because they 
were “imprecise,” “unduly burdensome,” and not 
narrowly tailored enough to serve a compelling inter- 
est in the ention of charitable fraud (Riley v. 
National F ion of the Blind 1988). When the Court 
restricted the right to free expression in high school 
n , he criticized the reasonableness test and 
the evidence used to support it. He would have 
applied a stricter, but not the highest, form of scru- 
tiny to ascertain the legality of officlal’s regulation of 
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the newspaper (Hazelwood School District, v. Kuhlmeier 
1988, 573-80, diss.). His opinion in a commercial 
speech case curtailed state regulation of advertising 
by lawyers. He recognized the advertising as expres- 
sion protected by the first amendment, but under a 
special body of doctrine requiring less strict scrutiny 
(Shapero v. Kentucky Bar Association 1988). Brennan 
denied claims of free expression only once. As noted, 


his Austin concurring opinion supported coercive 
control of rate expression. However, this deci- 
sion implies that he would continue some subjection 


of expression to the dictates of the Court. 


SUBJECTION 


Subjection, or accountability to the judgments of 
others, recognizes that power exists in interactions, 
and it is the interactive use of power that defines the 
normal.’ As defined by Michel Foucault, the situation 
of subjection does not involve an authority, like the 
judiciary, seeking an objective interest. Instead, 
power exists as signs and symbols and beliefs about 
the political order. Persons are not subjected to 
power. Rather, power is the internalized discipline of 
a ee for “power comes from below” (1980a, 94). 
Foucault argues that this practice is less repression 
than the strategy of arranging political a eed through 
disciplinary norms in a work on conflicting power 
relations.” Regardless, the judge and others are in- 
volved in a strategy further to encourage the arrange- 
ment, standardization, and normalization of power 
relations. The judiciary is to “ensnare” popular jus- 
tice, “to control it and to strangle it, by re-inscribing 
it within institutions typical of the state apparatus” 
(Foucault 1980b, 1; see also Foucault 1980a, 144). 
Judges and other participants in litigation thus reduce 
the danger of everyday political conflicts by interpret- 
ing rules in ways that people internalize and silently 
accommodate in their everyday lives (Foucault 1987, 
33-40). 

As a particular disciplinary use of power by the 
judiciary, the practice of rights becomes a way of 
marking or inscribing human behavior as normal and 
part of the political.order. Therefore, judges attempt 
to establish a privileged discourse of imagery and 
rhetoric about rights. When formalized and institu- 
tionalized, the discourse can become a legitimated 
structure of illegality that forbids or isolates contrary 
discourses about er and liberty. Although the 
establishment of a legitimate, privileged discourse 
about rights reduces the frequency of makin $ cuttin 
choices about the discipline of people, ju ges 8 
have one job.’° Judges use their special knowledge of 
rights to rationalize and enforce, as normal, the 
power relationships that deploy people as ects of 
the state or other powerful institutions and social 
interactions. Resistance by individuals to a practice of 
rights as an active discourse about power relations 
results in the judiclary’s assi the label of “‘dif- 
ferent.” The person who rejects the judicial practice 
of rights is irrational, delinquent, or an outlaw. Such 
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behavior has transgressed the acceptable conditions 
of truth or reason embedded in social and political 
discourse, and the body must be disciplined. Judges 
then constrain such persons by prohibition, or a 
practice of rights that defines their behavior as be- 
yond the boundary of liberty fixed by rights (Foucault 
1977, 16-24; Foucault 1991, 75; see also Dumm 1990, 
40-42). Also, they can use rights to extend their 
discipline to new claims about (Simon 1992), 
and they su efforts of the state to induce order 
into poli expression. 

moren not always influenced by Foucault, critics 
have condemned the failure of the American practice 
of rights (especially readings of the equal 
clause) to recognize the importance of “ 4i 
and to include the “different” within political space 
(Hirsch 1992, 115-240; Minow 1990; Young 1990). 
From their e, the practice of rights has used 
rules to exclude persons with different attitudes, 
including women, minorities, children, homosexu- 
als, and the dying, rather than to devise practices of 
rights that permit the inclusion of their claims of 
liberty within the boundaries of legitimate politics. 
They perceive the definitions of rights to be a power 
strategy by the judi that furthers engendered or 
other language used various power centers to 
discipline a social group and protect their own priv- 
ileges. Thus these scholars condemn the Supreme 
Court's failure to enhance gender ty through 
expanded protection on abortion and strict scrutiny 
of discrimination against women, failure to end. mi- 
nority inequality through redistributive policies like 
affirmative action, and failure to attend to the needs 
of children and the concerns of the dying. They view 
these decisions as emblematic of the use of the prac- 
tice of rights to construct a discourse of subjection. 

Scalia and Brennan’s freedom-of on deci- 
sions often cut in ways that left individuals in a 
situation of subjection to the power of the regime and 
to private power. When these justices’ opinions iden- 
tified individual ion as normal or different, 
they defined the contours of discipline in social 
relations. This discipline was not coercive or manip- 
ulative; instead, it was embedded in a practice of 
rights that legitimated dispersed locales of power and 
their domination of other persons. The Brennan and 
Scalia opinions reinforced two attitudes and related 
legal constructions about the legitimate use of disci- 


plinary power to define the space for expressive liberty. 


Subjection by the Regime- 

The practice of rights by Brennan and Scalia left intact 
various practices that privileged certain categories of 
expression, while the same opinions indicated how 
the concept of “illegality” could be deployed by the 
regime to denote the difference of another party. 
Therefore, the liberty of. parties became subject to 
rules adopted by the Court, rules that increased 
accountability to court-imposed boundaries on be- 
havior. As: became a judicial designation, 
courts came to shape the identity of persons and 


define their subjection. For example, Brennan’s free- 
dom-of-expression opinions and a few Scalia opin- 
ions used variations on the concept of heightened 
scrutiny to exclude certain forms of expression, like 
“fighting words” or exhibitions of child pornogra- 
phy, from constitutional protection. Also, the mere 
existence of the scale of scrutiny implied that some 
forms of expression were different and outside the 
space of . In this unprotected space, the judi- 
cial practice of rights permitted the exercise of power 
in its violent or repressive forms and subjection by 
the political regime. 

Brennan's view of free expression allowed for de- 


cisions that cut and permitted discipline by the re- 
gime in three ways. They let the regime some 
expressive behavior by some ns as different. His 


decisions cut, first, when he decided “whether par- 
ticular conduct possesses sufficient communicative 
elements to bring the First Amendment into play” 
(Houston v. Hill 1987, 2512-15; Lakewood v. Plain Dealer 
1988, 2143-47; Texas v. Johnson 1989, 2539) or whether 
a belief or practice qualifies as religious expression 
(Lyng v. Northwest Indian Cemetery 1988, 1330-33, 
diss.). Although Brennan’s a ce of a broad 
generality for the amendment did not leave claimants 
struggling to prove that their actions were not crim- 
inal (as they would have to under Scalia’s Smith and 
Barnes logic), claimants still had to recognize the 
power of the Court over their effort to lodge a claim 
about their rights. Second, even when the First 
Amendment is in play, the Court must be able to 
afford relief to the t's claimant. Usually Brennan 
implicitly made this decision when he recognized the 
First Amendment dimensions of a case. However, 
Brennan reaffirmed the power of the Court to estab- 
lish or deny the o ty for relief of their claim. 
The language of rules about relief thus made claim- 
ants into ects of the power of the justices. Third 
and most importantly, Brennan’s decisions cut be- 
tween an interest in fsa order and some 
claimant's interests in the special protection of their 
expressive liberty. Because he normally used strict 
sey aa in free expression cases, his deci- 
sions n y favored liberty. However, his cut in 
favor of liberty often came with qualifications that 
suggested that other forms of expression might be 
disciplined by the state or private parties. 

Several Brennan opinions provide evidence of his 
construction of the space far liberty and the nature of 
subjection. The privileged quality of liberty em: 
in Brennan’s consideration of public forum, 
exercise, obscenity, and a few other expressive is- 
sues. His public forum decisions prohibited the state 
from making imprecise or speculative claims about its 
interests in public order on public property and the 
protection of national symbols to h politically 
expressive flag burning (Texas v. J 1989; United 
States v. Eichman 1990). Also, the state could not make 
it unlawful verbally to interrupt a police officer inves- 
tigating a situation on a public street. He deemed the 
law to be overbroad and vague because it stifled 
criticism of a public official, rather narrowly serving a 
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legitimate governmental interest in the control of 
disorder or words that imminently incited disorder 
(Houston v. Hill 1987). He wrote for the Court to 
overturn an ordinance that allowed mayoral regula- 
tion of the placement of newspaper di g ma- 
chines on public - He concluded that the 
ordinance afforded “unbridled discretion” to the 
mayor to censor the distribution of information and 
infringe on speech-related conduct (Lakewood v. Plain 
Dealer 1988). He also argued in a dissent that the state 
could not absolutely ban protests and demonstrations 
from the streets, a public forum, for the restriction 
was not narrowly tailored to serve a substantial but 
not compelling ental interest (Frisby v. 
Schultz 1988, 2506-9, diss.). A narrower restriction on 
the use of public forums—a law prohibiting solicita- 
tions near post offices—won support from the Court, 
but Brennan ee arguing that the space 
was a public and that the regulation of the 
forum was overbroad (United States v. Kokinda 1990, 
3126-37, diss.). 

Brennan’s free exercise opinions were all dis- 
sents challenging the lower-tier-rationality standard 
adopted by the Court to deny free exercise claims. He 
sought the use of strict scrutiny and the ing 
interest test even though he d that the Court 
often failed to satisfy its own rationality criteria 
(O’Lone v. Shabazz 1987, 2407-14, diss.; Lyng v. North- 
west Indian 1988, 1330-40, diss.). For exam- 
ple, although he did not write in the final adjudica- 
tion of the Smith case, when the case initially came to 
the Court during the previous term he penned a 
dissenting opinion directly contrary to the later opin- 
ion of Scala. Building on precedent requiring strict 
scrutiny of state-im burdens on free exercise of 
religion, he concluded that Oregon’s contention of 
two pul for the treatment of Smith did not 
satisfy the criteria established in precedent. He also 
was amazed that the majority of his Court needed to 
remand the case for clarification of issues when he 
thought the law was clear, although the Scalia ao 
ion of the next term indicated that it was less clear 
than he had thought (Employment Division v. Smith 
1988, 1452-55, diss.). His opinions about the regula- 
tion of obscenity also reflect a penchant for favoring 
claims of liberty. He dissented when the Court u 
held a law against nude posing by minors because he 
deemed it overbroad (Massachusetts v. Oakes 1989, 
2642—46, diss.). Scalia’s commitment to due process 
rather than an attraction to the First Amendment 
resulted in his ition to the same law : 
2639-41, conc. and diss.). Brennan dissented when 
the Court a the constitutionality of criminal 

ties for the possession of child pornography 

use he thought that the statute was overbroad in 

its terminology in a way that might curtail protected 
penalized the possession of 
expressive materials, long protected by the Court, 
without linking possession to the evils of the produc- 
tion of the material (Osborne v. Ohio 1990, 1705-15, 
diss.). And he dissented in part when the Court 
determined some aspects of dial-a-porn services to be 


GF 
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regulable. Again, his argument was that the regula- 
tion was too sweeping and an overbroad means of 
securing a governmental interest (Sable Communica- 
tions v. FCC 1989, 2840-41, conc. and diss.). Finally, 
Brennan objected to ts that governments 
might use zoning and other laws, as in FW/PBS v. 

, to restrict the “secondary effects” of sexually 
oriented or other expressive activity. He countered in 
dissent that this argument allowed a content-based 
regulation of speech of an indeterminate nature likely 
to damage a preferred right (Boos v. Barry 1988, 
1171-73, conc. and diss.). 

Despite the privilege accorded claims of rights, 
most of Brennan’s opinions qualified the space for 
political liberty. Some ions remained “differ- 
ent” and subject to the discipline of public power. 
The concept of levels of scrutiny itself reco 
difference. When strict scrutiny and the concomitant 
compelling-state-interest test were employed, Bren- 
nan defended expressions of differences. However, 
the strict scrutiny test is instrumental and is justified 
by a pragmatic logic. If he determined that strict 
scrutiny was not the appropriate mode of analysis or 
that a compelling state interest was t, the 
expression of difference could be d . For exam- 
ple, his arguments in the student newspaper case, 
obscenity cases, and the flag-burning cases 
that some restrictions on expression such as those to 
provide order in public schools (Hazelwood School 
District v. Kuhlmeier 1988, 574-76, diss.), to protect 
minors from abuse (Massachusetts v. Oakes 1989, 2642- 
43, diss.; Osborne v. Ohio 1990, 1706-7, diss.), and to 
prevent imminent disorder or “fighting words” that 
provoke a breach of the peace (Texas v. Johnson 1989, 
2541-42) can survive strict scrutiny. Also, his argu- 
ments in public forum cases (Frisby v. Schultz 1988, 
2506-9, diss.; Houston v. Hill 1987, 2508-12; United 
States v. Kokinda 1990, 3134-37), the dial-a-porn and 
child pornography cases (Sable Communications v. FCC 
1989, 2840-41, conc. and diss), and commercial 
speech arena (Shapero v. Bar Association 
1988, 1921) suggest that narrowly drawn statutes that 
serve a cognizable compelling state interest might 
survive to discipline certain modes of expression. 
Finally, as indicated by his use of a reasonableness 
test to evaluate the free exercise claims of prisoners 
(O'Lone v. Shabazz 1987, 2407-9, diss.), he will prag- 
matically adjust the standard of n for 
Pa ee eee 
ee 


dangers that can result from in the status 
of rights claimants. 

Subjection to Private Power 

rane tales concept of free expression visible on 
the ce of Brennan's o constrained the use 


of public power to discipline people, but it also had 
an effect on private power. Constraints on public 
discipline of expression create a space for 

liberty, but personal liberty might be used to do 
violence to or repress the interests and aspirations of 
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others. For example, Brennan’s public forum cases 
make it clear that the power of private parties to 
regulate expression in private places remains. He 
expanded the notion of a public forum, but he left 
private space. Criminal law and some civil penalties, 
such as tort law and civil rights statutes, control 
physical violence and some manipulative repression 
of expression in private places but not the identifica- 
tion of difference and the subtle discipline of expres- 
sion by parents, religions, or corporate managers. 
Thus, a parent might paddle a child for making a 
lewd gesture, a religion might pany eames a 
person for what the person deems a minor 
doctrinal pif weapon a corporation might fire a 
salesperson for obscene language during meetings 
with clientele. 

Also, as Brennan suggested in a religion clause 
case, the self-definition of a private body might 
infringe on the liberty of others. At least with private 
religious organizations, because it was “vital” to 
recognize the expressive autonomy of a religion, he 
was willing to accept this use of power even if it 
discriminated against persons practicing other modes 
of religious expression (Corporation of Presiding Bishop 
v. Amos 1987, 2872, conc.). The ability of a private 
party to discipline others with the assent of courts 
occurs in routine economic and family law cases, 
also. However, in the law of libel, the private disci- 
pline of expression has received special attention 
from Brennan and Scalia. Brennan opinion had 
sought to interpose freedom-of-expression doctrine 
into the common law of libel (New York Times v. 
Sullivan 1964). The result has been greater liberty to 
criticize public officials and public figures in print. 
During the Rehnquist Court, Brennan supported the 
full constitutional protection of statements of pure 
opinion within established First Amendment doc- 
trine. However, he was more willing than the major- 
ity of the Court to accord protection from defamation 
lawsuits unless the evidence of falsehood and its 
harms are based upon clearly ascertainable facts 
(Milkovich v. Lorain Journal 1990, 2708-15, diss.). Scalia 
also supported some claims of expressive freedom in 
libel cases while a member of the Court of Appeals 
(Liberty Lobby v. Anderson 1984; Ollman v. Evans 1984, 
1036-39, diss. in part). The result of the libel cases is 
not just the creation of a zone for expressive criticism 
in print. In these decisions, the court abets private 
actions to criticize others. These libel opinions di- 
rected no violence or repression at distinctive 
sive groups. Yet they indicate a willingness to let 
private parties use the courts to police on, 
and they permit private persons to use publications 
to label and identify others as different or normal. An 
author can express ideas designed to con- 
formism and to ridicule the different. With libel law 
(as with other rulings on expressive freedom that 
create liberty), subjection of individuals to the power 
of other private es emerges. Ironically, freedom 
from the regime's power over expression can make 
persons the subject of private power. 


CONCLUSION 


The dominant normative attitudes embedded in the 
practice of rights in the American regime can mean 
the neglect of the injustices people suffer or the 
desecration and destruction of their values and bod- 
ies. The repression and violence against the values 
and bodies of persons illustrates the primary failure 
of the American myth of constitutional rights. Some- 
times the adjudication of claims of rights does not 
preserve the individual liberty that is the essence of 
the American political project; sometimes, judges 
value order and write opinions that desecrate or 
destroy people or repress their free use of political 
space. In brief, the practice of rights is not a palliative 
for the many political pathologies of liberal regimes. 
Its impact is not always justice. Life remains unfair, 
and people suffer their world. Liberal regimes and 
their practices of rights do not end pain and death or 
even barely perceptible i ie ry subjection that 
disempowers people and diminishes their h : 
In these instances, the opinions illustrate Walter 
Benjamin’s maxim, ‘““Lawmaking is power making, 
and to that extent, an immediate manifestation of 
violence” (1978, 295). 

Although Justice Brennan attempted to construct a 
practice of rights to defend against a broad array of 
injustices, as the discussion of ressive rights 
shows, his practice of rights had its tations. His 
attitudes about the practice of rights still set bound- 
aries on liberty; he used judicial power to cut. He did 
not free every person to fulfill and empower them- 
selves. Less attentive to claims of liberty and en- 
thralled with the idea of a reasoned political order 
constructed by judges, Justice Scalia sought outcomes 
that more frequently cut against claims of liberty. 
Reflecting this attitude, he once wrote, “This Court 
need not, and has no authority to, inject itself into 
every field of human activity where irrationality 
and oppression may theoreti occur, and if it tries 
to do so it will destroy itself” (Cruzan v. Director 
Missouri Department of Health 1990, 2863, conc.). His 
opinions, as a whole, are bent on establishing a 
formal law about on that vanquishes danger, _ 
conflict, and threats to political order. Consequently, 
neither justice has practiced righte—or revealed an 
attitude about rights—that accords recognition to the 

claims of many different expressions of polit- 
ical or metaphysical values. 

However, while political scientists need to enga 
in the critique of the violence, repression, and ae 
jection a t in the contemporary practice of 
rights by the American judiciary, we must appreciate 
that the American practice of rights at least recog- 
nizes the value of the liberty to express differences. 
Nonliberal institutional structures of the state let 
religious, transcendental, teleological, traditional, 
community, collectivist, therapeutic, professional, or 
elite values discipline and order political space in 
ways that all too often restrict the space for expressive 
liberty. Although violence and repression or subjec- 
tion to public or private power can sap the tree of 
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liberty that the practice of rights is su to 
fertilize; the leei practice Gf ic viol afk cone 
political space where the expression of some differ- 
ences can occur. Also, as illustrated by the conflicting 
opinions of Scalia and Brennan, the practice of rights 
in liberal regimes leaves space for struggle about 
ambiguities over the boundaries of order and 
and the propriety of disciplinary actions by the 
courts. If the populace assumes it has choices or is 
educated in the value of democracy and is willing to 
resist disciplinary decisions, the struggle over space 
for expression, the struggle for liberty, will occur. In 
this context, resistance to power is, to a degree, 
legitimate. Thus, ironically, the practice of rights in 
TER ices promotes jeroen factions, 
ns engaged in everyday choices— 
to the e on liberty that are the political 
function of the practice. No other political arrange- 
ment, no other d for a regime, so effectively 
promises criticism of itself and attention to liberty. 


Notes 


Versions of sections of this article were presented at the 
1992 Southwestern Political Sclence Association and the 1993 
Law and Society Association meetings. I thank Edward Heck 
and John Kilwein for their valuable advice about drafts of the 
article 


1. The word discipline is used to describe control on political 
Apes because it implies by rules more than does 


others (Dumm 1987) 

2. The idea of asa views legality as the 
human activity of the uction of categories that define and 
limit our discourse ideology. Practice theory assumes that 


power. practice 
69-71, 111-21; Ortner 1984. 
3. Te beng ese e pA he, a app 
the construction 


of courts 


the construction of rights by tion in Htigation or other 


free exercise of religion. It does not consider questions of 
ee ee o p 


that the hegemony of a few such normative attitudinal 
Hons squeezes the expression of other attitudes out of 


6. That is, he determined it to be not written or 
“narrowly tailored” so as to serve only a govern- 
mental interest. 

7. In a similar vein, see his Court of Appeals decision in 
Block v. Meese (1986). 

8. The term subjection ts from Blanchot 1987, 83-88. 
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9. For different in of repression in Foucault's 
work, Deleuze 1988, 29, 71; Hoy 1986; Simon 1992; B. 
Smart 1983, 73-122; with Hunt 1992, 9-10. 

10. For the argument that Foucault tries to “expel” law 
from modernity, see Hunt 1992, 15-20; for other readings, see 
Deleuze 1988, 29-30; Dumm 1990, 34-42; Simon 1992. 
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choices—between retiring and running for reelection, or between running for reelection 


MV erate i gr to oe rr eto 


and seeking higher office But most of the time 
model, we estimate the effects of relevant variables both 


simultaneously. Employing a ‘mother logit” 


face all three choices 


on pairwise comparisons (conditional probabilities) and on the unconditional probabilities of choosing 
each one of these three alternatives. Probably most intriguing is our finding that a member's age has 


little or no effect upon the unconditional 


of running for reelection. The interrelatedness of 


career options is seen particularly clearly in the case of incumbents who had been redistricted out of 


their seats. When they had an opportunity to run for higher office, they were likely to take it. Only 
when they lacked such an opportunity were they more likely than other members to opt for retirement. 


esearch on con ional career decisions has 
largely followed two separate and independent 
ths. The first concerns the decisions of mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives either to run for 
reelection or to retire. Many of these studies have 
sought to explain major shifts in retirement rates over 
time—the upsurge in retirements that occurred dur- 
ng the 1970s (Cooper and West 1981; Frantzich 1978; 
g 1982), their subsequent decline in the 1980s 
(Moore and Hibbing 1991), and the jump of retire- 
ment rates to levels in 1992 (Groseclose and 
Krehbiel 1993; Jacobson and Dimock 1993). A second 
major area of inquiry focuses on the decision of 
House incumbents either to run for reelection or to 
abandon their seats in order to seek higher office— 
typically governor or U.S. senator. Adopting the 
terminology of Schlesinger’s (1966) classic study, the 
latter choice is referred to as progressive ambition. In 
seeking to explain voluntary departure from the 
House, most previous studies of congressional career 
decisions have thus treated these decisions as simple 
binary choices: (1) retire or not and (2) seek higher 
office or not. 

Most of the time, however, congressmen actually 
face all three choices—run for reelection, retire, or 
run for higher office—simultaneously. To examine 
retirements tely or progressive ambition sepa- 
rately artifi truncates the actual menu of choices 
that incumbents confront. This point is more than a 
conceptual or semantic one. Assume, for example, 
that a particular member has tired of service in the 
House. With an incumbent of his own party running 
for reelection in both the torial and senatorial 
races in his state, he decides to go back home and 

law. But what if the senate race were instead 

an open seat? If he decided to abandon his House 
seat for a try at the Senate, that representative would 
be excluded from an analysis of voluntary retire- 
ments, because he chose neither to retire nor to run 
for reelection. Yet at least in this example, the mem- 
ber was as disenchanted of the House as any other 
retiree. Furthermore, when we see that at a particular 


Ce E a we also 
ow that they have not on some previous occasion 
decided to seek higher office—and vice versa.! 

More precisely, previous studies of volun re- 
tirement were analyzing the conditional pro ty 
of members choosing retirement over seeking reelec- 
tion, given that they had not otherwise chosen to run 
for higher office. Similarly, studies of progressive 
ambition were analyzing the conditional probability 
of seeking higher office versus remaining in the 
House, given that the member had not otherwise 
chosen to retire. We learn how a tative 
chooses from a subset of all le alternatives but 
nothing about how the was chosen. One 
major co: ence of not simultaneously examining 
all possible alternatives is a failure to relevant 
variables that enter the choice calculation. For exam- 
ple, previous studies of voluntary retirement have 
not considered the impact of key variables that affect 
progressive ambition, such as the desirability of an- 
other office and the likelihood of obtaining it. True, 
these variables probably do not affect the conditional 
probability of retiring versus seeking reelection. If 
they increase the probability of House members seek- 
ing higher office, however, they necessarily decrease 

the probability of members choosing the choice sub- 
set of {retire, reelection} and thus necessarily decrease 


the probability of retiring. 

e shall formulate an integrated model of congres- 
sional career decisions, a model based upon the 
assumption of expected utility maximization. After a 
discussion of our estimation strategy, we review the 
two strands of research identified previously—pro- 

e ambition and voluntary retirement—in order 
to identify key variables needed to enter into our 
model. The data used in our analysis are the career 
decisions made by incumbents serving in the House 
from the Eightieth through the Ninety-ninth Con- 
gresses (1947-86). Following the lead of previous 
research, we first oe the effect of key variables 
upon each se SEA of choices. However, 
we then effect of each significant inde- 
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pendent variable upon the unconditional probability of 
choosing each of the three alternatives run for reelec- 
tion, seek higher office, or retire. Our intention here is to 
draw as complete a picture as possible of how House 
members choose among their career alternatives. An 
important contribution of this analysis is the informa- 
tion it reveals about those who choose to stay in the 
House. Over the past several years, the tage of 
incumbents defeated in their reelection bids has usu- 
ally been quite low (see Figure 1). To understand the 
composition of the House and turnover in its mem- 

ip, it has thus become particularly important to 
understand why and when incumbents choose to 
leave the House voluntarily. 


AN EXPECTED-UTILITY ANALYSIS OF 
CONGRESSIONAL CAREER DECISIONS 


We assume that representatives are rational in the 
sense of maximizing utility. Consider the 
choices that House incumbents face at the end of each 
term. Those who have an opportunity to run for a 
higher office have the choice set J = {a}, ay aa}, where 
a, = retire, a, = run for reelection to the House, and 
a, = run for a er office. Those who do not have 
an opportunity for higher office choose between a; 
and a. Rohde (1979) considers a House member to 
have such an opportunity if an election is being held 
in the m 8 state for a Senate seat or for the 
governorship and there is no, own-party incumbent 
seeking reelection to the office in question. Given that 
House members virtually never an incum- 
bent or or senator of their own party, this 
would appear to be an appropriate way to proceed. 
Under the rationality on, a tative 
chooses option a, if and only if the expected utility of 
ed greater than that of all other available options. 
e representative who chooses to retire receives the 
utility of retirement U, with certainty, that is, proba- 
bility Q; = 1. The representative who chooses to run 
for reelection wins reelection with probability’ Q, 
receiving utility from the House seat U, minus the 
cost of running for reelection C, and, correspond- 
ingly, loses with probability 1 — Qy receiving U, — 
C,. The representative who chooses to run for higher 
office wins with probability Q, receiving utility 
the higher office seat U, minus the cost of running for 
it C, and loses with probability 1 — Q, receiving 
U: — C}. Let E, denote the expected utility of choosing 
option a, Hence we have 


Ey = U 
Ea = Qala + (1- QU; - Ca 
= U + Q(U: — U1) — CG, 
E; = (hUa + (1 — Q3)Uy — Cy 
= Uy + Q(U; — Uy) — C3. (1) 


A graphical illustration of the choice situation pre- 
sented in equation 1 is shown in Figure 2. 
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FIGURE | 


As any affine transformation of an utility 
function is also an expected utility function (Varian 
1984), we can subtract U, from all E; and rewrite 
equation 1 as 


Ex =0 
E, = QAU — Ui) - Cy 
E3 = Q3(U3 — U1) — Ca- (2) 
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Ege Lh + Qe (Ua - Uh) - C2 


E3 = U; + Qs (Us- th) - Cs 





Equation 2 states that expected utility of running for 
reelection depends upon the probability of winning 
reelection, the cost of reelection, and the 
value of a House seat relative to the value of retire- 
ment. RED the utility of seeking higher 
Pipher ds upon ty of winning the 

, the cost oF seeking it, and the value of 
ine hi higher office relative to the value of retirement. 

If we knew the values of the Es (Le. the 
utilities associated with each choice), we could pre- 
dict with certainty which one each representative 
would choose. Unfortunately, their exact values are 
functions of many variables, which are only partially 
observable or measurable. The model we estimate 
thus necessarily includes error, and predictions of 
choice can be made only in probabilistic terms. Our 
next task is thus to select a choice model giving the 
probabilities of choosing to retire, running for reelec- 
tion, or seeking higher office, based upon the empir- 
ical expected utilities of the alternatives. 

To avoid making strong assumptions about the 
nature of the errors in the pees t what has 
come to be called the mother logit odel (McFadden 
1975). As formulated by Train a let Ph = f (ZCiw 
Zw Yj = i; 8,) be the “true” probability that decision 
maker n chooses alternative i, where z,, is the ob- 
served data relating to alternative i faced by decision 
maker n, Zj is the observed data relating to alterna- 
tives other than i, and s, is a vector of characteristics 
associated with the decision maker. This model im- 
poses no restrictions on the functional form of f. All 
choice models are special cases of this model, includ- 
ing the standard logit and probit models. 


Now define W,, = log Ph and evaluate the logit 


probabilities based on W: 
Wn os 
"5 Zm 3 = ek (3) 


where the last equality is due to the fact that choice 
probabilities necessarily sum to 1. Equation 3 shows 
that any choice probability Pj, can be expressed in the 
logit probability form.” The next questo to consider 
is the appropriate specification of W,.? Once we 
obtain We we we can straightforwardl estimate a logit- 
form model. Because W,, = log Pi di ds on the 
(expected) utilities of all alternatives,* all variables 
that enter the utility function of any alternative enter 
each W,,. For members facing t choice sets 
(Le., with or without the -option of seeking higher 
office), different sets of variables and coefficients may 
enter W,. For those whose choice set does encompass 
all three alternatives, the expected utility function of 


equation 2 gives us 
Wi = gkUL, Ux, Us, Qr Qa, Cr, Ca). 
Let X denote the vector of variables that appear in 
g, and assume, for simplicity, that gs are linear, then 
W, = 8,X where A, is a vector of coefficients. The 
choice probabilities are therefore given by 
: £X 
Ree j 
If the choice set contains two alternatives, then U,, 
Qa and C, do not enter W;. Denoting the rest of the 
variables by Y and again assuming linearity, we have 
W, = aY, where q is a vector of coefficients. The 
choice probabilities are therefore given by 
eur 
ae Se (5) 
BaF 
Equation 4 can be rewritten as 
: gB: PX 
elm- PAX 4 1 4 P Balk 


P, 
P= 


1 
14 BN + Bs BOK 


P, and P, (and the probabilities in equation 5) can 
Se A 
as the base of n tion, estimation of the model 
will give B, — B, and f, — B,. We correspondingly 
estimate 8, — B, and fa — fz if the second alternative 
is taken as the base of normalization and £, — 3 and 
Pa — By if the third alternative is the base. Normaliz- 
ing utilities using different bases can facilitate the 
interpretation of estimation results. 

In the case of individuals with =, two choices 
available, it is easy to verify that 


Py = 
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OP; 


oY 


The variables are signed by a, — aj. Hence we can 
infer the direction of the effect upon P} of an inde- 
pendent variable y directly from the sign of the 
estimated coefficient of y. If there are three alterna- 


tives, then 
5 eX PX Lex 
l RaP A, eB’ 


where the second fraction is the probability of choos- 
ing the subset {1, 2} and the first fraction is the 
conditional probability of choosing alternative 1 over 
alternative 2 given that the subset {1, 2} is chosen. 
This conditional probability has the same functional 
form as the unconditional probability in the 

choles casé, ahd aimilar enialyais showa that its pardal 
derivatives are signed by (8, — fa). 


= P,;P{a;— ay). 


FACTORS INFLUENCING 
CONGRESSIONAL CAREER DECISIONS 


In order to analyze: con ional career decisions 
within the framework of the model just developed, 
we need to identify variables that enter the vector X 
(i.e., that affect the oe 
career choices). The probability term associated wi 
the retirement option Q, is of course always 1, and 
this option entails no costs in selecting it. The variable 
most frequently associated with U,—the value of 
retirement—is the member’s age. Without exception, 
previous studies in this area acer a positive rela- 
tionship between ane and rates of retirement. Ab 
though members who retire from Congress do not 
necessarily exit the labor force entirely, it is quite to 
be that advancing years induce to 
give up a job that is physically, mentally, and emo- 
tionally demanding. True, we could also view age as 
decreasing U, the value of remaining in the House. 
Whatever the case, age should act to lower the utility 
of continuing to serve in the House relative to that of 
retirement. 

Turning next to U, perhaps the first variable that 
comes to mind is the salary that members are paid. 
Hibbing (1982) reports some evidence that increases 
in congressional salaries are associated with a decline 
in the number of retirements, and the wide variation 
in salary levels among different state legislatures 
clearly accounts for much of the variation in the 
degree of careerism t in the membership 
(Squire 1988). Unfortunately, in the U.S. Congress 
salary levels are the same for all members serving at 
the same time, change only infrequently, and as 
Hibbing observes are only one component of the total 
compensation package. Moreover, the relevant finan- 
cial calculation incumbents need to make is not salary 
alone but rather the difference between their congres- 
sional salary and what can be earned on the outside 


utility of com 
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in the form of wages or pensions or both. For these 
reasons, we think it best to focus on other, nonfinan- 
cial measures. 

It is also probable that some members derive more 
utility from serving in the House than do others, as 
power and influence in the House are not uniformly 
distributed. Most previous studies use members’ 
seniority rankings as an indicator of thetr place in the 
House hierarchy, the hypothesis being that more 
senior members of the House are more powerful and 
thus less inclined to leave voluntarily. Unfortunately, 
seniority is highly correlated with age, which is 
hypothesized td have precisely the opposite effect 
upon retirement decisions. Another major problem 
with this variable is that what counts in Con, is 
not seniority rank on the floor but rather one’s place 
in party or committee. In our view, then, it is those 
members who are chairmen of a standing committee 
or who hold a high rank in the party apparatus (i.e., 
Speaker, majority leader, or whip) who would be 
expected to place greater value on serving in the 
House and so be less likely to retire or to run for 
higher office. 

A characteristic that many studies have identified 
as a major source of job dissatisfaction in the House is 
minority party status, which, since World War I, has 
almost always meant being a Republican. Earlier 
studies focused on differences in voluntary 
retirement rates and report evidence of higher rates 
among House Republicans (Bullock 1972; Frantzich 
1978). More recently, Gilmour and Rothstein (1993) 
and Schansberg (1992) stress that Republicans differ 
from Democrats in their greater propensity to seek 
higher office. The explanation given for these find- 
ings is that minority status implies meager influence 
upon policymaking and virtually no prospect of a 
committee or subcommittee chair. 

A related hypothesis is that House conservatives, 
presumably due -to ideological frustration, exhibit 
higher rates of voluntary departure. Frantzich ee 
reports some evidence for this in his analysis of 
congressional retirements between 1966 and 1974, 
but by not controlling for party membership, he may 
have only identified a greater propensity toward 
retirement of House Republicans. Hibbing (1982) ex- 
amines this hypothesis by investigating whether or 
not Southern Democrats or those with high Conser- 
vative „Coalition scores were more likely to decide to 
retire. His results are generally supportive, but co- 
efficient estimates vary a deal from equation to 
equation. A potential problem with the hypotheses 
that minority party status and conservative ideologi- 
ee tendencies are a source of dissatisfaction is that of 

ectations. In other words, can 

e ete cca oe t their 

catty ae unlikely to command a majority. Other 
conservative candidates for the House surely know 
that if elected, they are not going to be in the 
ideological mainstream of the House or even of their 
party. It is thus not obvious that they should subse- 
quently find minority party status or ideological dis- 
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tinctiveness to be a source of frustration or job dis- 
satisfaction. 

Previous research also suggests that important po- 
litical changes inside and outside of the House arena 
have turned what used to be a pleasant, rewarding 
experience into what one observer describes as the 
“awful empty life of a congressman” (Barnes 1988). 
There are many more votes (often on trivial matters), 
longer sessions, and increased committee work load. 
Keeping the job, moreover, requires more trips back 
and forth between Washington and the district, far 
more expensive campaigns, and coping with nasty, 
hard-to-please single-issue groups. Establishing ex- 
actly when the Golden Age of Congress ended is 
problematic: but most scholars point to the early 
1970s, with the Subcommittee Bill of Rights, the 
revolt against the chairmen, and the general assault 
on the seniority norm seen as watershed events. To 
be sure, the fact that these reforms were adopted 
necessarily means that most House members at the 
time preferred them to the previous regime. Even if 
they were genera’ Po popular, however, the reforms 
could still have induced higher rates of voluntary 
departure among the minority of members who were 
injured by them. And even members who favored 
the reforms may have found that they made the 
option of leaving the House more attractive by reduc- 


ing the payoffs members receive from continued 
servi increasing the value of a subcommittee 
chairmanship vis-a-vis a committee chairmanship, for 
example. 


Whatever the case, during the 1970s dozens of 
retiring representatives expressed varying degrees of 
resentment against these reforms, leading congres- 
sional scholars to conclude that these changes were 
largely responsible for the surge in voluntary retire- 
ments that took place at this time (Cooper and West 
1981; Hibbing 1982). Similarly, Brace’s (1984) probit 
analysis of progressive ambition indicates that House 
incumbents were more likely to abandon their seats 
and seek er office after the advent of these 
reforms. In the equation he estimates, he tests this 
hypothesis by specifying a dummy variable that takes 
on the value of 1 for individuals serving in the 
Ninety-first and subsequent Congresses. A problem 
with this operationalization is that members elected 
to the House subsequent to the reforms presumably 
knew what they were in for, and their career deci- 
sions should therefore not be influenced by institu- 
tional changes that occurred prior to their arrival on 
Capitol Hill. Consistent with this reasoning is the fact 
that in the 1980s, the rate of voluntary retirements 
again declined, returning to the low levels that had 
been observed in the 1960s (Moore and Hibbing 
1991). It is preferable, then, to posit that the effects 
of the House reforms should be confined to those 
members elected to the House prior to their imple- 
mentation. 

The next term we need to consider is Q, the 
probability that an incumbent will be successful in 
seeking reelection to the House. Previous researchers 
have hypothesized that members choose to leave 
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voluntarily rather than take on another campaign 
entailing an una ty low prospect for success 
(Bullock 1972; Frantzich 1978). This is of course pre- 
cisely what our model predicts, but the two measures 
that have typically been used to test this hypothesis— 
margin of victory in the previous election and a 
dummy variable indicating that a member’s district 
had been altered due to redistricting—are not with- 
out problems. As Mann (1978) and Jacobson (1987) 
point out, over the past few decades a member's 
margin in the previous election has become a far- 
from-reliable predictor of performance in the next 
election. Bauer and Hibbing (1989) argue that Jacob- 
son’s key finding (i.e., a larger number of incumbents 
with previously safe electoral margins nonetheless 
losing the next election) is primarily due to a larger 
number of them being damaged by redistricting and 
by scandal (including Watergate). Even if an incum- 
bent’s margin of victory re election is a 
reliable guide to future el prospects, however, 
this does not mean it is an important factor in their 
career decisions. 

Cooper and West (1981), similarly, note that redis- 
tricting more often than not increases rather than 
decreases the electoral security of incumbents, and 
even when it is injurious the amount of damage may 
be inconsequential. Still, there are plenty of instances 
in which it is unambiguously clear that an incum- 


bent’s ees for reelection have been substan- 
tially denen: P occurs when 
large portions are two or more districts are combined 


into one new district, or when a member's district is 
abolished completely. In such cases a member can 
win reelection only by running against and defeat- 
ing another incumbent—-a far more formidable task 
than defeating the weak, underfinanced challengers 
incumbents typically run against. Because of the 
abolition of at-large congressional districts and the 
constraints imposed by the Supreme Court's “one- 
person, one-vote” rulings, incumbents have become 
considerably more vulnerable in the redistricting 
e 18 and 21 incumbents lost their dis- 

prea in the Eighty-Second and Eighty-Seventh Con- 
ively, in the Ninety-Second and Nine- 

By Seventh mgresses the corresponding totals were 
Ps and 30. 

Besides being redistricted out of a seat, another 
serious blow that an incumbent tative can 
suffer is to be caught up in a scandal. Without 
question, serious charges of severe misconduct have 
led to the resignation or retirement of dozens of 
representatives over the years. Previous research 
indicates that fairly stringent criteria should be used 
in identifying House incumbents who are tainted by 
scandal. Peters and Welch (1980) show that lesser 
accusations (e.g., violations of campaign finance reg- 
ulations, conflicts of interest, or cronyism in hiring) 
have little impact on vote totals, so that most incum- 
bents who are targets of such s have no diffi- 
culty winning reelection. We would thus confine our 
attention to House incumbents who have either been 
criminally indicted, or who have been charged with 
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acts of ethical or sexual misconduct that are serious 
enough to ca national attention. By this defini- 
tion, the total count of scandals in our data is 58. 

A variable that might seem to be a straightforward 
measure of C, the cost of running for reelection, is 
the amount of money representatives in their 
reelection bids. The problem is that most of what 
congressional candidates spend is other people’s 
money, so that the real costs that candidates face are 
those of inducing individuals and organizations to 
contribute to them, as well as any political or ethical 
problems that flow from accepting these contribu- 
tions. There is also a end eity problem, in that the 
amount of money candidates raise and spend de- 
pends upon how badly they want to keep the job. 
Indeed, we only observe ditures made by can- 
didates who have decided that the cost of running for 
reelection is low enough (and the value of the office is 
high enough) to warrant the effort. This latter prob- 
lem might be finessed by lagging the campaign 
expenditures variable, but unfortunately previous 
expenditures are not all that good an indicator of 
current campaign expenditures. These same prob- 
lems, of course, apply to campaign expenditures as a 
measure of the cost of seeking higher office. 

The next term in the X vector to consider is U, the 
value of higher office, which, with a few exceptions, 
is either a governorship or a seat in the U.S: Senate. 
In this case, of course, the previous research that we 
have to draw upon comes primarily out of the litera- 
ture on progressive ambition. Rohde (1979), first of 
all, finds that House members are much more likely 
to seek a seat in the Senate than a governorship. He 
attributes this (correctly, we think) to the fact that 
senators serve longer terms than governors and are 
more likely to win reelection. 

As in the literature on voluntary retirement, much 
attention here has also been focused upon the impor- 
tance of age. As Schlesinger puts it, “A man can fail 
to advance in politics as much because he is the 
wrong age at the wrong time as because he is in the 
wrong office” (1966, 174). Schlesinger reports that 
between 1900 and 1958, most members elected to the 
House for the first time were in their late thirties. 
Most governors took office for the first time while in 
their late forties, and most senators in their early 
fifties—considerably younger, in other words, than 
the age at which most members typically retire from 
the House. The implication of these findings is that 
the option of abandoning one’s seat in the House for 
a chance at higher office would seem to be more 
attractive for the relatively young. Hain hypothesizes 
explicitly that “the older a politician is . . . the less 
likely he is to harbor ambitions to advance” (1974, 
265). 


Exactly how age enters potentially ambitious 
House members’ utility calculations has never been 
well specified. Schlesinger suggests that those who 
enter politics at an aT age are politically more 
ambitious, which is another way of saying that the 
increase in utility between their current office and the 


office they aspire to is especially large. In our view, a 
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more plausible hypothesis regarding age is offered by 
Rohde (1979). He argues that younger members have 
typically served fewer terms than older members and 
are thus more inclined to seek a Senate seat or 
governorship because they have less to give up by 
way of power and seniority. In his probit analysis of 

gressive ambition among House members, Brace 
1984) posits age to have a “curvilinear” effect, with 
both relatively young and prasi old members 
being less likely to pursue higher office. Because of 
the high degree of correlation between the age and 
age? terms needed to specify this effect, we think it is 
preferable to entertain the simpler hypothesis that 
increasing age, contrary to the role it plays in encour- 
aging retirement, discourages House members from 
seeking higher office. 

Previous studies of progressive ambition have been 
most thorough in analyzing Qs, the probability of 
winning election to higher office. First, both Rohde 
(1979) and Brace (1984) find that House members are 
far more likely to run for an open seat than against an 
incumbent governor or senator of the opposing 
party. Both consider the prospect of challenging an 
incumbent senator or governor of one’s own party as 
so uninviting that for all practical purposes it is no 
opportunity at all. That House members are more 
attracted to opportunities than entail a greater chance 
of success is further borne out by their finding that 
members from small states exhibit higher rates of 

ive ambition than those from larger states. In 
the view of Rohde and Brace, this is due to the greater 
degree of commonality between their House district 
and the entire state. Rohde found this effect to be 
especially pronounced in states with just one or two 
congressional districts. We would add that large-state 
members contemplating a run for higher office con- 
front a larger potential 1 of formidable candi- 
dates—other House m like themselves. While 
the likelihood is high that a few will run anyway, 
many more will be discouraged. 


ANALYSIS AND FINDINGS 


Before estimating our mother logit model of congres- 
sional career decisions, we need to detail exactly how 
the variables discussed are operationalized and, 
where. useful, briefly to reiterate our tions as 
to their effects on congressional career decisions. 


(1) Age should increase the probability of retirement 
to the extent that increasing age lowers the 
utility of remaining in office relative to that of 
retirement. We hypothesize age to be negatively 
associated with progressive ambition, primarily 
because younger House members have lower 
opportunity costs. 

(2) Leadership position is a dummy variable that takes 
on the value of 1 if the member is the chair of a 
standing committee or a majority party leader 
(Speaker, majority leader, or whip). 

(3) Minority party status is a dummy variable that 
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takes on the value of 1 for Republican members, 
0 otherwise. 

(4) Ideological location in the party caucus, calculated 
separately for Democrats and Hcans, is 
their percentile’ rank on an underlying liberal- 
conservative dimension derived by roll- 
call votes with Poole and Rosenthal’s (1985) 
NOMINATE procedure. Higher percentile rank- 
-ings reflect greater conservatism. 

(5) House reforms is a dummy variable intended to 
reflect the institutional and political changes that 
have been hypothesized to decrease the value of 
a seat in the House. It takes on a value of 1 for 
individuals serving in the Ninety-first and four 
subsequent Congresses (1969-78) but only if they 
had been initially elected prior to the Ninety- 
First Congress. 

(6) Previous vote is the percentage of the total vote 
the member won in the previous general elec- 
tion. 

(7) Redistricting is a dummy variable registering the 
fact that a member’s district had been combined 
with another district or had been abolished com- 
pletely, with the ence that the member 
must defeat another incumbent to be reelected. 

(8) Scandal is a dummy variable that takes on the 
value of 1 if House members have been crimi- 
nally indicted or charged with acts of ethical or 
sexual misconduct serious enough or interesting 
enough to have warranted coverage in the New 
York Times. 


Variables 1 through 5 are intended to be, in one 
way or another, measures of how much utility or 
disutility members derive from their current position 


in the House. Variables 6 through 8 are indicators of 
the probability with which succeed in being 
reelected. 

Four more measures are of the benefits of 


seeking a Senate seat or p- 


(9) Senate is a dummy variable reflecting the greater 
attractiveness of a Senate seat in comparison to a 
governorship. It takes on a value of 1 if the 
member has an opportunity to run for the Sen- 
ate, 0 if the only opportunity available is for a 

ernorship. 

(10) District-to-state ratio is the log of the reciprocal of 
the number of congressional districts in the 
member's state. We take the log in order to 

the declining impact of addi- 
tional districts identified by Rohde. 

(11) Open Senate seat is a dummy variable that takes 
on the value of 1 if there is an open Senate seat, 


0 otherwise. 
(12) Open governorship is a dummy variable that takes 
on the value of 1 if the incumbent governor is 


not seeking reelection, 0 otherwise. 


An exploratory overview of these variables is pro- 
vided in Table 1, which reports mean values for 
members who have decided to retire, run for reelec- 
tion, or seek higher office. These data derive from the 


TABLE 1 


43 
48 
16 
87 
00 
.04 
76 
27 
35 
43 
237 





choices made by incumbent members of the House of 
tatives serving in the Eightieth through 
Ninety-Ninth Con . Following the coding 
scheme develo by Loomis (1991), those who re- 
signed or who left the House at the end of a Congress 
and either quit politics or took a demonstrably lesser 
political position (e.g., small town mayor, city council 
member, small town judge, member of the state 
legislature, appointee to a lesser federal or state 
position) were considered to have retired.® As indi- 
cated earlier, the only higher offices we consider are 
Senate seats and governorships. A few members left 
to seek an office that was arguably superior to a 
House seat, such as president or vice-president, 
mayor of a large city, state attorney general, or state 
supreme court justice. The number of such cases is 
far too small to permit systematic analysis of them, so 
we simply excluded them. The only others cases we 
excluded were instances in which a member was 
expelled from the House, appointed to another office, 
or died in office. Finally, because the model we 
subsequently estimate requires that the alternatives 
under consideration be mutually exclusive, we adopt 
the decision of previous studies not to consider 
odd-year races for governor, since members need not 
surrender their House seats to compete in them. 
The entries in this table are consistent with a 
number of the hypotheses discussed. Those depart- 
ing to seek higher office are on average much 
younger than retirees, and in fact are a good deal 
younger than the average House member seeking 
reelection. In keeping with the findings of Gilmour 
and Rothstein (1993) and Schansberg (1992), we see 
that nearly half of those voluntarily leaving the 
House are Republicans, compared to a little more 
than 40% of the incumbents running for reelection 
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during this period. Also in line with their findings is 
the fact that Republicans appear to be even more 
overrepresented in the ranks of those seeking higher 
office than among retirees. The fact that retirees are 
much more likely than average to be a committee 
chair or party leader is no doubt a function of their 
age. Virtually no one gave up such a position to run 
for higher office. Mean es of the ideological 
rankings indicate that liberal Democrats are more 
inclined to seek higher office but that conservative 
Democrats exhibit a greater propensity to retire. In 
contrast, ideological position in the party caucus 
appears not to matter in the career decisions of House 
Republicans. Hibbing’s (1982) findings are also sup- 
ported by our data in that incumbent tatives 
who lived through the reforms of the early 1970s 
exhibit a greater ty to retire—and, perhaps, a 
ter propensity to seek higher office as well. 
Table 1 shows that the typical House incumbent 
won the ous election by a very large margin. The 
size of this margin, however, appears to have little 
bearing on a representative’s career decisions. Being 
redistricted out of a seat is a rare occurrence, but 
those who fall victim to this outrageous fate are more 
likely to retire or seek higher office. Not all voluntary 
departures, it would seem, are all that voluntary. 
Being the object of a scandal is also associated with a 
greater adage to retire, but we observe no in- 
stance in which a scandal-plagued incumbent aban- 
doned his seat in the House in order to run for higher 
office. The entries concerning the opportunity-for- 
higher-office variables are all consistent with ous 
research. Incumbent House members find the pros- 
ee ee attractive than that of 
a governor. Members of the House also seem to 
be able to discern a good shot at a Senate seat or 
governorship when they see one. Those from smaller 
states are considerably more likely to make a run for 
higher office, and running for an open seat is a much 
more attractive than running against an 
incumbent of the other a i 
The findings in Table 1, of course, are su tive at 
best. A real test of our career decision m and the 
various enon flowing from it requires estima- 
tion of the logit model outlined previously. As noted, 
many members do not have an opportunity to run for 
higher office, which we deem to exist only if an 
election is being held in the member's state for a 
Senate seat or for the governorship and an incumbent 
of the member’s same party is not seeking reelection 
to the office in question. For this reason, we estimate 
te models for those individuals having all three 
choices and for those whose choices are confined to 
retire or run for reelection. The two-choice model 
omits the three dummies that reflect the nature of the 
opportunities for higher office, which necessarily take 
on the value of zero for all members of this class. 
Keep in mind that for members without an opportu- 
nity for higher office, the estimated coefficients reflect 
the impact of the independent variables on the un- 
conditional probability of choosing one option over 
the other. For the large majority of members who do 
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have the option to run for higher office, the estimates 
ee ey ee 
option over the other, given that the third option was 
not chosen. For the sake of brevity and readability we 
do not repeatedly refer to this fact in our discussion of 
the analysis. 

Results of the logit estimation for members with all 
three choices and for those with only two are re- 

in Tables 2 and 3, respectively. Turning first to 
Table 2, each pair of columns reports the coefficients 
and standard errors for each possible pairwise choice: 
Bı — By, retire versus run for reelection; B, — PBa seek 
higher office versus run for reelection; and B, — B,, seek 
higher office versus retire. Note again that all indepen- 
dent variables are specified for each alternative. As 
indicated earlier, the number of House incumbents 
who ran for higher office in the face of a serious 
scandal was zero. As a result, the estimated variances 
explode, and for that reason we do not coeffi- 
cients for the scandal variable where the choice of 
seeking higher office is available. 

We see from column 1 that when it comes to 
choosing between seeking reelection and retiring, 
most of the results echo the ces in mean 
values reported in Table 1 and thus tend to support 
Hibbing’s (1982) hypotheses concerning voluntary 
retirement. Increasing age encourages members to 
retire, as does being involved in a serious scandal. 
The figures in Table 2 also indicate that House Re- 
publicans, conservative Democrats (so much for the 
rational expectations hypothesis), and members who 
experienced the institutional reforms of the 1970s 
were more likely to favor retirement over running for 
reelection. To the extent that the lower chamber 
serves as a farm club for the upper, the stronger 
tendency of liberal Democrats to run for the Senate 
(and to win) may contribute to what Poole and 
Rosenthal (1984) describe as the ideological polariza- 
tion of the U.S. Senate. 

The more remarkable findings in this column; 
however, may be the null findin t is, the 
findings where effects associated with the variables 
are too small to reject the h esis that they are 


actually zero. Despite the problems that a low 
of biae eg previous election might portend for 
future 


sel sae of a pa 
not generally e incumbent congressmen to go 


gently into Eat good night. Neither, gly, 
does losing one’s seat to redistricting. Nor does there 
appear to be any relationship between the possession 
of a committee chair or leadership position and 
the conditional pro ty of retiring. The —.15 coef- 
ficient is in the expected direction but statistically 
indistin le from zero.” 

This finding suggests to us that for most 
members, a seat in the House is in itself so valuable 
that any increase in utility derived from a committee 
or leadership position is in an area of their 
utility on where marginal returns are rapidly 
diminishing. This naturally calls into question the 

t that licans are more likely to leave 


the House (either by retiring or by running for higher 
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office) because they are frozen out of leadershi 
positions. Perhaps it is also the case that the jewards 
of holding such positions, y for older mem- 
bers, must be weighed against the costs of a heavier- 
than-normal work load and set of ties. 
Presumably, an aging member could always choose 
to resign a committee chair while remaining in the 
House (a sort of chairman emeritus), but we are 
aware of no one who has done so voluntarily. What- 


ever the case, this finding runs contrary to the pop- 
ular image of geriatric committee chairmen hangin: 
around, long into their dotage, to retain their cov 
prize as long as possible. Perhaps congressional ob- 
servers have fallen prey to something of a perceptual 
bias. Because it takes many terms of service in the 
House to advance up the seniority ladder and become 
chairman of a committee, most committee chairmen 
re pretty old. But this does not mean that most old 
iembers are chairmen. And once age, party, and 
several other factors are taken into account, posses- 
sion of a committee or party leadership position does 
not appear to encourage members to put off retire- 
ment any longer than they would have otherwise.® 

Turning to the coefficients in column 2 showing 
effects on the choice between running for reelection 
versus seeking higher office, we see that Rohde's 
findings concerning the structure of opportunities for 
higher office are strongly su Members from 
smaller states are considerably more likely to make a 
run for higher office. Running for an open seat is a 
much more attractive prospect for House members 
than running against an incumbent governor or Sen- 
ator of the other party, and the large size of the 
Senate election dummy also coincides with Rohde’s 
finding that members of the House are much more 
likely to be attracted by a shot at the Senate than by a 
governorship. Although members who are 
tricted out of their seats appear no more likely to 
choose retirement, they are more likely to seek higher 
office.? Older members are relatively less likely to 
seek a Senate seat or governorship, while liberal 
Democrats and those who were in office during the 
reforms of the early 1970s are more likely. The sign of 
the coefficient associated with the chair/leader 
dummy is consistent with the hypothesis that House 
leaders are less likely to seek higher office, but the 
coefficient does not achieve conventional levels of 
statistical cance. 

These findings are thus broadly consistent with the 
patterns observed in Table 1 and in previous re- 
search. This is not true of our findings concerning 
House Republicans. Our estimates indicate that they 
were no more likely than Democratic members to 
seek higher office rather than run for reelection. (The 
negative sign of the coefficient is actually in the 
opposite direction of that predicted.) This is contrary 
to what Gilmour and Rothstein (1993) observe, 
namely, that the higher rate of Republican d 
from the House is almost entirely due to greater 
progressive ambition. One possible reason for this 

is that our analysis extends much farther 

back into time than theirs. Specifically, our data series 
includes a period (the late 1940s and early 1950s) 
when the Republicans actually controlled the House 
for a couple of Congresses and so had not yet been 
relegated to “permanent minority” status. We there- 
fore modified the Republican party dummy variable 
to take on the value of 1 only after the 1958 election; 
figuring that it was about then that the Republicans 
abandoning all realistic hope of retaking the 
House in the foreseeable future. This change moved 
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the estimated coefficient in the itive 
direction), but only by a small e as 

We therefore think that the major reason for the 
difference between our findings and those of Gilmour 
and Rothstein is due not to differences in our data 
series but rather to the fact that we control for a broad 
range of other variables in which there are differences 
between Republican and Democratic House mem- 
bers. First, it should be remembered that the zero- 
order comparisons in Table 1, which are based upon 
s entire data series but do not control for these 

er factors, echo their finding of ter 

sive ambition among Republica, We also dnd that 
during the period of our study licans were 
about 10% less likely than Democrats to be blocked by 
an incumbent or or senator of their own party. 
Republican members also tended to come from states 
with smaller aE delegations and were 
somewhat more y to be redistricted out of their 
seat. All these factors would i Republicans 
to higher rates of progressive ambition. We think that 
age differences also worked in this direction, but 
here, the difference in data sets does matter. Al- 
though there is no discernible difference between the 
average age of Republican and Democratic members 
in our data series, during the time frame of Gilmour 
and Rothstein's study Republicans were nearly two 
years younger on average than Democrats. 

As indicated earlier, studies of congressional career 
choic- 


possible choice pair, retire versus seek higher office. Our 
analysis of the conditional probability of choosing to 
seek higher office versus retire is reported in Table 2, 
column 3. The coefficients and standard errors were 
obtained by estimating the model with the first alter- 
native, retirement, as the base of normalization. It 
can be seen that each coefficient here necessarily 
equals the coefficient in column 2 minus the corre- 
ponding coefficient in column 1. We see here that 

e probability of choosing to retire rather than seek 
higher office was dramatically higher for older mem- 
bers, for Republicans, and for conservative Demo- 
crats. In contrast, favorable values on the opportunity 
variables (district-to-state ratio, Senate election, and 
the two open-seat variables) predisposed members to 
make the o te choice. 

A ty that occurred to us while undertaking 
this was that congressional career decisions 
might be modeled more accurately by a tree struc- 
ture. In our introduction, we d the hypothet- 
ical situation of a member who, having decided to 
leave the House, was ch between running for 
the Senate or getting out of politics entirely. Alterna- 
tively, members may first decide whether to run for 
higher office or not and if not, then decide whether to 
seek reelection or to retire. If decisions follow such a 
tree structure (i.e., one prior choice followed by a 
choice between two “similar” alternatives), then a 
model that specifically allows for correlation between 
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the error terms of the two alternatives (e.g., a nested 
logit model) may be a priate. We estimated such 
models but found that the similarity parameters were 
outside of the admissible range for proper probability 
choice models. 

The results of our logit analysis for House members 
whose career choices were confined to either running 
for reelection or retiring are reported in Table 3. For 
the most part, the coefficients reported here are 
indistinguishable from the coefficients in the corre- 
sponding £, — £ column in Table 2.1° There is one 
crucial exception, namely, the case of the redistricting 
variable. In contrast to the tiny .16 coefficient in Table 
2, the 1.54 coefficient reported here is quite large and 
statisti cant. We see, then, that House 
incumbents who have been redistricted out of their 
seats are far more li than other House members 
to seek higher office when that option is available but 
no more likely to retire. Retirement is chosen with a 
much higher probability than usual, however, when 
the opportunity to seek higher office does not exist. 
In our view, this finding illustrates better than per- 
haps any other the importance of analyzing all con- 


gressional career options simultaneously. 


CALCULATION OF UNCONDITIONAL 
CHOICE PROBABILITIES 


Although some of the findings reported in Table 2 are 
new, the analysis reported there does not take us 
much beyond previous research on voluntary retire- 
ment and on progressive ambition. As in prior stud- 
ies, the ents register only the of the 
independent variables upon conditional choice prob- 
abilities in the various pairwise comparisons. As we 
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have argued, however, a deeper understanding of 
congressional career decisions requires us to go be- 
yond the te consideration of binary choices. 
The real value of the logit analyses we have under- 
taken is that the results allow us to estimate effects of 
key variables upon the unconditional probability of 
selecting os shor afi three options retire, run for reelec- 
tion, and seek . To do this, we need to 
compute the ane ee the choice probabilities. 
This is the percentage change in the pro of 
selecting a particular choice (holding other les 


constant), given a percentage change in an indepen-. 


dent variable—that is, 


ð log P 
ð log P 


For dummy variables, we need to calculate the per- 
E ae in choice probabilities with respect to 

0 to 1, holding other variables 
AERA The average effects on choice probabilities 
of all independent variables with statistically signifi- 
cant seen in Table 2 are reported in Table 4. 
(These were ted only for members with all 
three Pole aval av le.) 

Note that proper interpretation of the elasticities 
requires taking into account the typical probabilities 
associated with each choice and the range of the 
independent variables. For example, the 3.89 elastic- 
ity of P, with respect to a change in the redistricting 
dummy from 0 to 1 implies a 389% increase in the 
probability of seeking higher office, say from a typical 
value of 3% to over 14%. In contrast, the —.15 
elasticity of P, with respect to the same variable 
implies that being redistricted out of their seat de- 
creases the probability of incumbents running for 
reelection from perhaps 92% down to 78%. 

Table 4, row 1 (pertaining to the age variable) 
clearly illustrates the difference this makes in the 
nature of the inferences we draw from the data on 
congressional career decisions. Recall from Table 2 
that the y the members, the higher the condi- 
tional pro ty that they choose to run for reelec- 
eee But this does nof mean that they 
have a significantly higher unconditional probability of 
remaining in the House. As we also know from Table 
2, younger members were also more likely to aban- 
don the House in order to seek higher office. The 
resultant elasticity of P, (choosing to run for reelec- 
tion) with respect to age of —.09 implies that a 20% 
increase in a m Cae eon ys 
lowers their probability reelection by a 
negligible 1.8% (e.g., from 94% to if DOK) Given the 
strong effect of age upon the conditional pro 
of retiring, voters in congressional elections might be 
bet that to vote for younger candidates in the 

ef that they would have a greater likelihood of 

becoming a party or committee leader. 

That age has little effect upon the unconditional 

probability of choosing to run for reelection, how- 

ever, implies that it makes little sense for voters to 
practice this sort of age discrimination. 


ðP x 


ax P’ 





TABLE 1? 
Effects of Key Independent Variables Upon 





constant) in 
usable. Far the reat cf tha variation, hich ace all dinnera, 
is the m the unconditional 
ee ee 
independent variable. N = 4,922. 





The effects of a member's ideological position in the 
Democratic Caucus operate in a similar manner. As 
indicated in Table 2, conservative Democrats are 
more likely than liberal Democrats (all other things 
constant) to choose to retire rather than run for 
reelection. But because liberal Democrats are more 
likely to run for higher office, the effect of ideological 
position upon the unconditional probability of run- 
ning for reelection is practically zero. 

As it turns out, the only variables that do have a 
dramatic (negative) effect on the unconditional prob- 
ability of choosing to run for reelection are the scan- 
dal and redistricting variables. While redistricting 
dramatically increases the probability of choosing to 
seek higher office, the major impact of scandal is to 
make retirement a much more attractive option. The 
figures in Table 4 also confirm that Republicans differ 
from Democrats primarily in their greater propensity 
to choose retirement, and are only slightly less likely 
to run for either reelection or er office. Continu- 
ing down the table, we see that favorable values of 
the variables registering the nature of the opportuni- 
ties for higher office obviously exert a strong impact 
upon P}. Interestingly, the effects of the vile les 
reflecting the nature of andl a paras for 
higher office, though small, are vi y identical for 
P, and P}. We saw in Table 2 that these oppo 
variables did not affect the conditional a Leet ree! of 
choosing to retire versus running for reelection to the 
House. It is hard to see why they should. To the 
extent that such variables increase the probability of 
House members seeking higher office, however, they 
necessarily decrease the ty of choosing the 
subset of {retire, reelection} and thus necessarily de- 
crease the probability of retiring. 
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CONCLUSION 


Many of the results produced in our analysis support 
those of previous researchers. In the case oF the 
choice between retiring and ay reelection, 
for example, we find clear support for Hibbing’s 
(1982) hypotheses about the greater likelihood of 
conservative Democrats, licans, and members 
who had experienced the reforms of the early 1970s to 
choose retirement. We also find consistent su 
for Rohde’s (1979) hypotheses about the effect of the 
opportunity structure confronting House incumbents 
Ee their probability of choosing to run for higher 
rather than for reelection to the House. How- 
y those concerning the 
unconditional pro of members choosing either 
to run for reelection, higher office, or retire, shed 
some new light onto the nature of congressional 
career decisions. Notably, we find that knowing the 
age of a member of the House tells you virtually 
nothing about the likelihood that he or she will run 
for reelection, that formal committee and party lead- 
ership positions and previous vote margins do not 
appear to figure into House members’ career deci- 
sions, and that House Republicans exhibit no higher 
a level of progressive ambition than do Democrats. 
Finally, the interrelatedness of con nal career 
options is seen particularly clearly in the decisions 
made by those incumbents who had the dubious 
distinction of being redistricted out of their seats. 
When they had an opportunity to run for higher 
office, they were inclined to take it. Only when they 
lacked such an o were they more likely 
than other members to opt 
We would like to conclude with a number of 
observations concerning the implications of our find- 
ae n t to what we are some poten- 
avenues for future research. The first 
isane we would raise is an econometric one. In our 
data, individual members are sampled every Con- 
A O o E It is therefore 
y that some degree of autocorrelation in the 
errors of the expected utility functions is present. The 
fact that the cross-sectional sample size is far 
than the number of repetitions (the data set includes 
nearly two thousand different individuals, who on 
average serve only about five terms) probably serves 
to alleviate this problem but does not eliminate it. We 
oe Oe ore ae of the model would be 
improved if tion about the error structure 
were explicitly inco ted. Developing a theoreti- 
cally sound model that does this and that remains 
computationally feasible is a high priority for future 
research. 


ever, our results, 


As indicated earlier, in an era in which very few 
incumbents stumble at the polls, it is the joint effects 
of progressive ambition and voluntary retirement 
that largely determine the composition of the House 
of Representatives. In understanding the impact of 
these career decisions u the nature of the House 
membership, it should be realized that the effects 
of these decisions are cumulative. Figure 3 illustrates 
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the impact that differential patterns of voluntary 
departure have had upon the seniority structure of 
the House. In the ranks of the most senior House 
members—the careerists, as Bullock calls them— 
licans and members from small states are few 
far between. What difference does this make? 
Plenty, we think. Even in the House of today, more 
senior members are more effective legislators. They 
enjoy higher rank on committee, have more le 
tive experience, more policy expertise, more “chits” 
collected from past bargains made with fellow legis- 
lators, and more and better contacts in the executive 
branch and in the agencies. Districts in small states or 
those that have elected a Republican are more likely 
to be represented by a relatively incumbent, 
lacking, to some degree, in both experience and 
connections. 

Finally, it is probably incumbent upon us to say 
something about the record number of voluntary 
departures from the House in 1992. There is at least 
one new wrinkle present. As Moore and Hibbing 
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(1991) observe, 1992 was the last year that incum- 
bents could convert leftover cam funds into 
cash; according to their figures, 13 of the incumbents 
announcing their retirement this year had in excess of 
two hundred thousand dollars of convertible cam- 
funds. Groseclose and Krehbiel (1993) confirm 
that this “golden chute” induced a large number 
of retirements. factors identified in our model, 
however, account fairly well for the 1992 surge in 
retirement. Although not all of them were serious 
enough to satisfy our definition of a scandal, the furor 
involving their overdrafts at the House bank un- 
do encouraged several other members to opt 
out (Jaco and Dimock 1993). Nineteen Ninety- 
Two also followed a decennial census year, so the 
number of “voluntary” departures was boosted even 
more by the inevitable casualties of 
Indeed, Katz cites redistricting as the “single biggest 
reason that more members are retiring now than in 
previous years (1992, 851). Finally, we agree with 
Cover (1983) that it is best not to make too much of 
sudden shifts in the number of members voluntarily 
departing the House. What goes down must eventu- 
ally come back up. After a number of Congresses 
with lower-than-usual amounts of turnover, the re- 
sultant increase in the “fleet age” of the membership 
necessarily portends a higher-than-usual number of 
retirements somewhere down the line. The last three 
, of course, had witnessed quite low num- 
bers of both voluntary departures and defeats. 


Notes 


An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 1992 
annual meeting of the Midwestern Political Science Associa- 
ee ee ee 
Loomis, and Jonathan Katz for their 

Pac Bruce jenn. Giman Peril Crena lon Eiken. 
Morgan Kousser, Forrest D. Nelson, Peter Ordeshook, Paul 
Rothstein, Tom Palfrey, and Tom Schwartz for their com- 
ments and criticisms. 

1. It should be noted that there have recently appesred a 
couple of studies that look at both voluntary retirement and 
progressive ambition, instead of only one or the other (Gil 


2. Note that the mother logit model is very In 


expres- 
ying (expected) 
utility for iis Wm + Em where en is the stochastic 
part of the total utility following a type 1 extreme value 
distribution and that the declslon maker acts so as to maxi- 
mize his or her expected utility. In practical terms, the major 
difference between a standard logit model and a mother logit 
model thus Hes in the interpretation and specification of Ww- 
In a logit model, it ts the expected utility of alternative { to 
individual n and need not depend on attributes not related to 
alternative i. In a mother model, however, W,, = log Py, 
depends not on observed data relating to 
alternative { but also on data relating to all other alternatives. 
The mother logit model, therefore, need not exhibit the 
independence-from-trelevant alternatives property, in con- 
trast to the standard logit model (Train 1986, 22). 


We should note, however, that the desirable of 
the mother logit model is accompanied by In opera- 
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tionalizing the W,,s. Lacking information about the functional 


parameters in order to simplify computation. The correctness 
o£ the model depends, to a large extent, on the correctness of 
this assumption. We should paint out that similar problems 
also exist in the standard logit model. There we know that 
W w3 are utilities, but in practice we rarely know the functional 
form of these utility functions. As here, linearity is usually 


5. For many years it appeared to congressional scholars 
that retirement rates were particularly low among southern 
Democrats. Bullock (1972) shows that from 1941 through 1970 
the percentage of southern Democrats who were “careerists” 


(present for 10 or more terms) was considerably higher than 
the percentage among Democrats. to 


crats were defeated but very few southerners. They appear to 
regard this finding as a startling new discovery, but it turns 
out that Wolfinger and Hetfitz Hollinger (1970) made the same 
observation many years ago. 

6. After obtaining Loomis’s data on career decisions, we 
checked it against other data provided to us by Jonathan Katz 
and by Keith Poole. We resolved any discrepancies, which 
turned ont to be very few in number, by consulting relevant 
a A E E Congres- 

sional Quarterly Almanac, and the Biographical Directory of the 
United States 

7. We also investigated the possibility that a simple 

dummy for committee chairs is too crude a measure, 


House Democrat which, on the basis of life-expectancy tables, 
registered the probability that they would outlive all other 
higher-ranking Democrats on their committee. In the case of 
members with more than one committee assignment, the 
highest probability was used. When this variable was substi- 
tuted for the chair/leader dummy in the equations we esti- 
mated, the coefficients remained small and insignificant. 

8. One possible explanation for this finding that occurred 
to us was that charmen or party leaders might hold on to 
their poeltions until they died in office and thus exit the 
sample without ever retiring. We found, however, that death 


9. The redistricting variable may be subject to a bit of 
endogeneity, in that those drawing the lines may have less 
about eliminating the district of an incumbent 

House member if tt is known in advance that that member is 
planning to retire or to run for higher office. When asked how 


“Show me three congressmen who are willing to give up their 
seats’ (Cooke and Keefe 1962, 150). McCann was unfortu- 
nately unable to find three such members. Since the court 
rulings of the 1960s, of course, the constraint that districts 
must contain virtually identical numbers of people makes it 


10. The similarities between a, — a, and £, — £, prompted 
us to estimate a model with pooled samples. This model was 
indistinguishable from the current model in terms of good- 
ness-of-fit criteria. 
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lvarez, Garrett and Lange (1991) used cross-national panel data on the Organization for 
Economic Coordination and Development nations to show that countries with left govern- 


ments and encompassing labor movements enjoyed superior economic 


. Here we 


show that the standard errors reported in that article are incorrect. Reestimation of the model using 
ordinary least squares and robust standard errors upholds the major finding of Alvarez, Garrett and 
Lange, regarding the political and institutional causes of economic growth but leaves the findings for 
unemployment and inflation open to question. We show that the model used by Alvarez, Garrett and 


Lange, feasible generalized least 


, cannot 


produce standard errors when the number of 


countries analyzed exceeds the length of the time period under analysis. Also, we argue that ordinary 
least squares with robust standard errors is superior to feasible generalized least squares for typical 


cross-national panel studies. 


n a study of cross-validation using a model and 
data from Alvarez, Garrett and Lange (1991) 
(hereinafter AGL), Beck and Katz (1992) revealed 
a problem with the earlier statistical analysis. The 
problem is that limited data makes the procedure 
used by AGL (particularly for the standard errors) 
incorrect.’ Here we present a new method that allows 
for the computation of the basic AGL model, includ- 
ing standard errors. We find that the major conclu- 
sion of AGL—concerning the political an ee 
tional determinants of economic growth—still holds but 
their conclusions regarding similar determinants of 
inflation and unemployment are open to question. 
Given the problems involved in the AGL analysis and 
the growing use of panel data in the study of com- 
posi politics (e.g., Blais, Blake, and Dion 1993; 
and Swank 1992; Swank 1992), we feel it is 
important to discuss some methodological issues in 
the analysis of cross-national panel data. 

AGL estimated a model relating political and labor 
organization variables (and some economic controls) 
to economic growth, unemployment, and inflation 
(building on Lange and Garrett 1985). The argument 
was that economic performance in advanced indus- 
trial socletles was superior when labor was both 
encompassing and had political power or when labor 
was weak both in politics and in the market. A 
mismatch of labor’s organizational and political 
strength, on the other hand, led to inferior economic 
performance. AGL estimated a model where eco- 
nomic performance was determined by 


E(Economic Performance) = 


Bo + B1LORG + B2LPCAB + B3LORG X LPCAB 


+ yVulnerability to the International Economy 
+ pLagged Economic Performance + s. (1) 


They undertook separate analyses for three measures 
of economic performance: the growth of gross do- 
mestic product, the change in unemployment, and 
the change in the rate of inflation.” The independent 
variables of most interest are labor tional 
strength (LORG, a time-invariant multiplicative index 
of the density and centralization of trade unions) and 
percentage of left-held cabinet positions (LRCAB) as a 
measure of labor political strength. The value of B, 
which measures the interactive impact of LORG and 
LPCAB on economic performance, provides the critical 
test of AGL’s theory. The economic controls—vulner- 
ability to the international economy—are world eco- 
nomic performance measures reflecting the openness 
of Organization for Economic Coordination and De- 
velopment (OECD) economies; the lagged perfor- 
mance variable reflects the dynamic nature of the 
model.* 

AGL used panel (time series cross-section) data to 
estimate equation 1, with data for 16 OECD nations 
over the period 1 idly @ esses 15 complete ob- 
servations per country. ified the variance- 
covariance matrix of fhe? puter using a 
model of Parks (1967) as discussed by Kmenta (1986, 
622-25). This model allowed for errors to be (1) 
serially correlated (in AGL this is country-specific), 
(2) heteroscedastic (country-specific and time-inde- 

dent), and (3) contemporaneously correlated 
eer countries). 

The Parks method uses feasible generalized least 
Se ee 

requires estimating the covariance matrix of the 
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country errors and then transforming the data to 

remove this covariance. However, the estimated co- 

variance matrix is sin if, as in AGL, the number 

of time ts (T) is than the number of cross- 

secti units (N) in the panel. ac ee 

makes application of feasible gen least 
impossible. 

To see the problem with the Parks method, assume 
that the data present no serial correlation. Let t 
subscripts refer to years, running from 1 to T; leti and 
j subscripts refer to countries, running from 1 to N. 
Let Q be the time-independent contemporaneous 
covariance matrix of the errors, with œ, the contem- 
poraneous correlation for countries i and j and with 
w, being country-specific but time-independent, het- 
eroscedasticity. We assume the data is ordered so 
that the first N data points refer to the countries at 
time 1 and so forth. The variance—covarlance matrix 
for all observations is then Q @ I, where ® is the 
Kronecker product and I; is a T x T identity matrix. 
Q is estimated using the residuals from an ordi 
least squares (OLS) estimation of equation 1, that is, 


A £i Cep 
wy -r . 
If E is the T x N matrix of residuals, then 


û = —. 


That this matrix be nonsingular is required by FGLS. 
Unfortunately, fì is sin if T <N.’ 

Here we offer a simpler technique than that used 
by AGL, which yields consistent (but inefficient) 
estimates of the coefficients of equation 1. Most 
important, however, it yields consistent estimates of 
the standard errors, which allows us to draw infer- 
ences about the coefficient estimates. 

Let us assume that whatever serial correlation 
exists is constant across countries. The Parks model, 
on the other hand, allows for the errors to show 
country-specific serial correlation. It is hard to see 
why the parameters of equation 1 should be constant 
across countries while the “nuisance” serial correla- 
tion parameters should vary from country to country. 
As a practical matter, it is also difficult to estimate a 
serial correlation when we have so few time points; 
the estimates of country-specific serial comelstions 
with the AGL data are very unstable. 

Once we assume a single serial correlation process, 
it is easy to test whether the errors show serial 
correlation. A La ge multiplier test of the hypoth- 
esis that this single serial correlation is zero cannot be 
rejected at any conventional significance level; more- 
over, the estimated serial correlation is substantively 
small. 

In the presence of lagged dependent variables, 
OLS is consistent if the errors are temporally inde- 
pendent. Thus we no longer need to use the instru- 
mental variable e used by AGL. However, 
OLS will still be inefficient in the presence of contem- 
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poraneously correlated errors and heteroscedastic- 
ity.” AGL dealt with this via FGLS, which is the cause 


.of the incorrect standard errors. We instead include a 


dummy variable to mark each year (save one). This 
picks up anything special about the economy in, say, 
1973, and accounts for the bulk of country-pair- 
specific error correlation. However, this method does 
not account fòr all country-pair-specific correlation, 
since there may be special ties between, say, Ger- 
many and Austria, that go beyond the general year 
effect. 


The OLS standard errors will be inconsistent in the 
presence of country-specific heteroscedasticity or 
country-pair-specific contemporaneous correlation of 
the errors. Analysis shows that both these phenom- 
ena persist in the data, although not very strongly. 
An obvious solution would be to create country- 
specific dummy variables, but this is not possible 
here because LORG does not vary across time. 

We thus calculate consistently estimated (“robust”) 
standard errors, as well as the more usual OLS 
estimates of the standard errors, for equation 1. 
These robust standard errors are estimated using the 
general method suggested in White (1984). This 
method does not change the coefficient estimates but 
does improve estimation of standard errors. If X is the 
data matrix, the robust variance—covariance matrix of 
the errors is estimated by 


'E 
XXX = ® FXXX. 


The results of the reanalysis can be found in Table 
1. Using either the OLS or robust standard errors, we 
see that AGL’s substantive finding on the interactive 
effect of labor and left t on economic 
growth holds. The interactive coefficient in equation 
1, By, is positive and about four times its estimated 
standard error, while the estimates of £, and £, are 
both negative and between two and three times their 
estimated standard errors. Left government alone or 
an enco labor movement alone hurt eco- 
nomic growth, but in combination, they clearly en- 
hance economic growth. However, AGL’s results for 
unemployment and inflation do not fare as well. The 
interaction terms have the predicted signs, but nei- 
ther is close to being statistically si t. Since the 
rate of economic growth is ly the best single 
indicator of national well-being since economic 
growth was the source of the controv engen- 
dered by Lange and Garrett (1985), it is thus most 
important for the conclusions of AGL that their result 
for economic growth holds. 

There is little difference between the OLS and 
robust standard errors in Table 1. This is an indication 
that the AGL data do not show much contemporane- 
ous correlation of the errors once the yearly dummy 
variables are introduced. With large samples, it is 
likely that the robust standard errors will never be 
inferior to OLS standard errors, and with severe 
contemporaneous correlation, the robust standard 
errors are more accurate than the OLS standard 
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TABLE 1 


(.009) 
(. 
Source: Data on 16 OECD nationa, 1971-84 from Alvarer, Garrett, and 


Lange (1991). 
Note: Main entries are unstandardized OLS coefficient estimates. Esti- 





errors. Since the robust standard errors are easy to 
compute and cross-national panel studies usually 
have large sample sizes, we would recommend that 
cross-national panel analysts who use OLS also com- 
pute robust standard errors. ; 

Finally, we would like to emphasize that the prob- 
lems with the AGL methodology cannot be avoided 
by simply adding a few extra o tions per cross 
section. Most cross-national panel studies do have 


more time points than countries; accordingly, they - 


may be estimated by FGLS. But the use of may 
lead to severe underestimates of standard errors in 
many cross-national el studies, which leads us to 
recommend that consider OLS with robust 
standard errors unless T is much greater than N. 

If T is slightly larger than N, the estimated © matrix 
is no longer singular but contains about half as many 
(N(N — 1)/2 ~ N?/2) parameters as there are observa- 
tions (NT ~ N°). FGLS works because, asymptoti- 
cally, OLS residuals give us a good estimate of Q. 
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With only about two observations per parameter, we 
cannot have any assurance that the estimated fì has 
any relationship to M. The Parks ure will 
reliably estimate the standard errors of the model 
only when T is much than N. 

Freedman and Peters (1984) have shown that FGLS 
must underestimate the true standard errors. Two of 
us (Beck and Katz 1993) have undertaken a Monte 
Carlo analysis of the properties of FGLS and OLS 
(with robust errors) for typical cross-national panel 
data situations. These show that the FGLS underes- 
timate of standard errors may be severe, and the 
efficiency gain slight, for typical cross-national panel 
situations. 

In particular, “95% confidence intervals” com- 
puted using FGLS contain the true parameter value 
only about half the time when N = 18 and T = 22; this 
increases to only about three times in four when N = 
15 and T = 28 and is still below 90% when N = 15 and 
T = 40. In the first case, FGLS estimates of standard 
errors are only about a third of thetr true (simulated) 
sampling variation; when N = 15 and T = 28, 
estimated FGLS standard errors are still only 60% of 
simulated variability; even when N = 15 and T = 40, 
the FGLS standard errors are still only about 80% of 
the simulated variability. Since cross-national panel 
studies typically have Ns and Ts in this range, these 
Monte Carlo results indicate that the Parks method 
(FGLS) may not be ideal for this type of data. 

The OLS standard. errors, on the other hand, are 
good indicators of parameter sampling variation even 
in the presence of extreme contemporaneous correla- 
tion of the errors. In the worst case, the OLS standard 
errors overestimate sampling variability by under 
20%; for moderate amounts of contemporaneous cor- 
relation, the OLS standard errors approximate sam- 
pling variability well. In any event, the robust stan- 
dard errors invariably do a good job at estimating the 
variability of the OLS estimates. 

The Monte Carlo study also shows that FGLS is 
more efficient than OLS only when there is a high 
level of contemporaneous correlation of the errors. 
But even in the worst case for OLS, it is 80% as 
efficient as FGLS. For moderately correlated errors, 
OLS is just as efficient as FGLS; and OLS is more 
efficient than FGLS when the errors show little con- 
temporaneous correlation. 

In short, when the number of observations per 
cross section is less than the number of cross sections, 
FGLS cannot be used. Also, unless the number of 
observations per cross section greatly outweighs the 
number of cross sections, FGLS does a poor job of 
estimating the uncertainty in the model coefficients. 
The Monte Carlo results suggest that the method 
used here, OLS with robust standard errors, per- 
forms well. Thus we can trust our main tive 
finding that economic growth is enhanced by a fit 
between labor organization and political arrange- 
ments. The Monte Carlo study also indicates that the 
method used to obtain this finding is not simply a bad 
compromise in the presence of limited data but, 
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rather, a method that should perform well for much the experiments, as well as Gauss code, are available from 


Beck. The results here deal with 
cross-national panel data. many reper: l Ce poke 
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A NOTE ON THE IDEA OF THE MORAL ECONOMY 
WILLIAM JAMES BOOTH McGill University 


n their research note Robert Bates and Amy Curry (1992) have drawn our attention to the 
importance for political science of the challenges posed by the moral economic approach. Using 
their essay as a springboard and recasting their understanding of the idea of the moral economy, 
I show that the full significance of this controversy would be better illuminated by moving the debate 
on to a different terrain, one that captures the fundamental sources of the antagonism between the 
moral economic and competing approaches. I begin by setting out the central difficulty in Bates and 


Curry’s reading of the moral economy argument and relate that to how the 


has been 


framed in the recent political science literature. I then offer a sketch of the core claims of the moral 
economic approach, drawing out the radicalness of their challenge, and offer an estimate of their 
weaknesses and value. I conclude with some observations about political philosophy and the idea of the 


moral economy. 


ew controversies are as long enduring as those 

which turn around the work of the moral econ- 

omists, their counterparts in other disciplines, 
and their critics. Indeed, at the very beginning of 
Western reflection on politics, Aristotle framed the 
issues in a way that has yet to be surpassed: was the 
community an economic association or a community 
in the (noneconomic) things of the good life, above 
all, in those bound up with a shared perception of 
justice? Forerunners of these debates are also to be 
found in nineteenth-century disputes over the under- 
standing of ancient Greek society and in Marx's 
polemics against classical political economy with its 
(alleged) tendency to read all human history as a 
market populated by profit-maximizers. In our cen- 
tury, the issue was rejoined with the publication of 
Karl Polanyi’s Great Transformation in 1944. At first a 
debate among anthropologists (‘formalists” against 
“substantivists’), these arguments have resonated so 
widely that there is now hardly an area of social 
research—from the history of ancient Greece and 
Rome to the study of t villages in Vietnam, 
from the analysis of the household to debates over 
rational choice theory—that has not been influenced 
by them. The wide theoretical radius that these 
debates have achieved is a function of the fact that 
while they often focus on the explanation of more or 
less explicit and readily recognizable forms of eco- 
nomic organization (e.g., markets, corporate villag- 
es), at their heart is something more general, namely, 
the standing of the economic approach to human 
behavior and of market society. Can theories of the 
self, of self-interested behavior, of maximization and 
its associated conceptions of rationality be used to 
interpret the actions and institutions of people in 
nonmarket societies or in nonmarket institutions 
within market society (e.g., the family) or even, for 
that matter, of market actors themselves? Intertwined. 
with this is a normative debate over the status of 
markets—attempts to recover from the premodern 
world alternatives to our own institutions or to show 


the moral superiority of the market to other forms of 
economic coordination. 

Bates and Curry (1992) have done us the service of 
focusing our attention once more on the importance 
of arguments concerning the moral economic and 
alternative a ches. In so doing, they have also 
managed to formalize (and thus make more precise) 
some of the notoriously fuzzy contentions of the 
moral economists. And they have elaborated a 
tially rich critique of certain of that literature. 
What I wish to suggest here, however, is that Bates 
and Curry have not gone to the core of the moral 
economists’ ent. Thus their critical engage- 
ment with the latter, while telling within its own 
horizons, leaves the heart of the issues untouched. I 
make this case not in order to defend the moral 
economists but to show that Bates and Curry’s 
agenda,.which is a vital one for political science, 
would be better served by moving the debate on to a 
different terrain than the one they chose. I shall begin 
by setting out the central culty in Bates and 
Curry’s reading of the moral economy argument and 
relate that to how the controversy has been cast in the 
recent political science literature. I shall then offer 
what I hi is a more exact identification of the 
principal of the moral economic a and 
sketch its weaknesses and value. I conclude 
with some observations on the challenges posed by 
their ents. 

The basic difficulty in the Bates—Curry piece is fully 
on display in the tension contained in the following 


clutch of tlons, ventured in two consecutive 
paragraphs their research note. The moral econo- 
mists, they maintain, are committed to (1) an empha- 


sis on the “high levels of risk that confront a 

societies,” a risk magnified by market price fluctua- 
tions that may threaten a loss of subsistence, and (2) 
the view that collective (peasant) villages are “social 
as opposed to economic institutions” and that accord- 
ingly, the “allocation of factors of production. in 
collective villages is determined by social relation- 
ships rather than by markets” (1992, 458). Bates and 
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Curry then state that according to the moral econo- 
mists, these communities “do not allocate resources 
80 as to maximize total output” but, rather, in order 
to secure “key values.” The most important of these 
is the “security of subsistence,” but they also include 
justice. The authors develop a critique of this show- 
ing that the dominant allocative institution of peasant 
corporate communities (the Rule) does not, in fact, 
ensure subsistence or preserve other values better 
than does the market, as the moral economists assert. 
Consequently, the sources of t rebellion must 
be sought elsewhere than in the breakdown of peas- 
ant institutions such as the Rule. 

Propositions 1 and 2 are inconsistent with each 
other. Only proposition 2 expresses (and then 
loosely) the centrepiece of the moral economic 
ment. Consider, first, proposition 1. Unfolded, 
tells us that (a) many a societies live at the 
margin of subsistence, O market-induced price fluc- 
tuations pose a high level of risk to ce, 
(c) village communities adopt nonmarket economic 
institutions in order to ensure against that risk. My 
concern is not whether claims a—c are, in t of fact, 
accurate. Rather, what needs to besaid about them is 
that (em: y tight or wrong) as a mode of expla- 
nation of the presence of nonmarket-institutions in 
agrarian communities, they are entirely consistent 
with the economic a ch to human behavior, 
including a choice-theoretic approach. What they do 
is set out an economic explanation of the dominance 
of nonmarket institutions in these societies by point- 
ing to the costs of markets. Such an explanation 
would, broadly speaking, be of a piece with other 
“formalist” (to use Polanyi’s pejorative term) efforts 
to account for nonmarket institutions, for instance, 
some theories of the firm, North’s work on premarket 
societies and economic change, Posner on justice and 
the state in early societies, and Bates on 
Africa (Bates 1983; Coase 1952; North 1977, 1981; 
Posner 1981). Indeed, only if one gives the idea of the 
economic an extremely narrow construction (e.g., 
co tive t seeking or maximizing “total out- 
put”), for which the moral economists are often and 
correctly criticized, is this not an economic explana- 
tion of nonmarket institutions. Having thus moved 
the moral economist’s argument on to the theoretical 
terrain of political economy, Bates and Curry’s cri- 
tique becomes, in effect, an immanent one conducted 
within a shared conceptual horizon. 

However, the explanatory structure of proposition 
1 sits very uneasily with that proffered shoal id Gere 
2; and a critique that might well be su against 
the former scarcely engages the latter at all. In prop- 
osition 2 we are told that according to the moral 
economists, the economy in these collective villages 
is “determined by social relationships rather than by 
markets” (Bates and Curry 1992, 458). The phrase 
“social relationships” is murky, but its import be- 
comes plainer when it is made to stand in contrast to 
markets and “economic institutions.” A social rela- 
tionship might be kinship, friendship, or ci ; 
and to say that the allocation of factors of production 
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is determined by such relationships would be to 
make a claim very different than that set out in 
proposition 1. Seen from this theoretical , 
other dimensions of the community (e.g., solidarity, 
hierarchy) would trump economic calculation in the 
sense that scarcity, optimal employment of assets, 
and so forth would not be the governing criteria. That 
governing function would belong to aspects of the 
social relations among the community’s members. 

Here is an illustration. It was common in classical 
Athens (and in the contem societies studied in 
Scott 1976 and Popkin 1979) for the wealthy to redis- 
tribute a portion of their money to the poor, often 
without direct taxation. In predemocratic Greek soci- 
ety, this took the form of noblesse oblige, personal 
and direct gifts from the well-to-do to the poor. In 
democratic Athens, such aristocratic practices, 
tainted by deference between the donor and the 
receiver, were no longer consistent with social rela- 
tionships; and so their form was changed to gifts to 
the public, or liturgies. Let us imagine (only partially 
faithful to the historical record) that these transfers in 
fact served to shield the poorest members of that 
society from extreme deprivation. An explanation of 
this, along the lines of proposition 2, would say that 
distribution in this community was “embedded” in a 
nexus, of social relationships that determined duties 
on the one side and expectations on the other and 
that the specific organizational forms of this redistri- 
bution are the result of shifts in the political institu- 
tions and their respective ethos—from the ethos of an 
aristocratic clase to that of an egalitarian democracy. 
Something like that would be the analysis of a moral 
economist. 

However, the analytical path marked out by prop- 
osition 1 is fundamentally different, and inaccurate 
for the moral economist. Its determinants are scar- 
city, choices among feasible alternatives, and the 
cost-weighting of those alternatives. Here is a sketch 
of the principles of a type 1 account of nonmarket 
distributive mechanisms. Traditional forms of eco- 
nomic organization, such as gift giving or liturgies, 
a be chosen because ney are in the “economic 
self-interest” of a group. And the move to alternative 
mechanisms (e.g., markets) might be rejected be- 
cause of the costs associated with the transition to 
that new regime: preservation of traditional struc- 
tures may minimize conflict; and in so doing, it can 
help to reduce the costs of enforcing social order. Or 
markets could be rejected because of their costs once 
set up (e.g., property rights regimes). The nonmarket 
alias ene is chosen; and the criteria governing 
that choice are economic, broadly understood. (For a 
Or 2 explanation of ancient economic behavior, see 

ey 1973, 150-65. For type 1, see Gunderson 1982, 
237-38.) In brief, then, 
inconsistent with each 


se eae 1 and 2 are 
er and only type 2 accu- 
rately captures the moral economists’ position. Bates 
and Curry’s critique works, in large measure, because 
the theses at which they are taking aim are not part of 
the moral economic explanatory structure. 

Bates and Curry’s note does give a fair account of 
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James Scott’s (1976) seminal study, The Moral 
of the Peasant. But it is precisely because they have 
chosen that book to represent the moral economy 
literature that they find themselves in the conceptual 
knot just discussed. Indeed, the tension observed 
earlier between Bates and Curry’s propositions 1 and 
2 is first played out in Scott’s own work. Here, in 
schematic form, is his version of explanation type 1. 
Scott's “basic idea” is that the peasant household’s 
“primordial goal’ is “reliable subsistence” and that 
this central economic dilemma causes the household 
head’s risk aversion, and thus also his aversion to 
markets. This “safety-first’” principle “lies behind a 
great many technical, social, and moral arrangements 
of a precapitalist agrarian order” (pp. 4-5). In short, 
the precapitalist community was to mini- 
mize risk and the safety-first principle makes good 
economic sense under conditions of subsistence ag- 
riculture. Scott suggests that the economic rationality 
of this principle may also be seen, mutatis mutandis, 
in the risk-minimizing behavior of corporations. 
Where subsistence security is not so overwhelming a 
problem, the peasant is likely to become more bour- 
geois. For similar reasons, where the state takes upon 
itself the role of securing an income floor, it becomes 
more natural for the peasant to engage in profit- 
maximizing behavior (pp. 9-10, 24-25, 29). The cor- 
porate village and its form of organization are thus an 
answer to an economic problem—scarcity—and to 
the risks involved in alternative institutions (e.g., 
markets). Relax the scarcity constraints either by 
stipulating greater wealth or a state that ensures 
peasants against risk, and peasants select different 
institutions and behaviors. This is an economic expla- 
nation of the nonmarket organization of agrarian 
communities. In Scott’s words, “Peasant economics 
is better understood as a case of what stan- 
dard microeconomic theory would predict” (p. 14). 
(Taylor [n.d.] emphasizes this part of Scott’s argu- 
ment, fust as Popkin [1979] focuses on its other, moral 
economic, dimension. In fact, what is perplexing in 
Scott’s book is the presence of both approaches.) 
That explanatory model rests uncomfortably with 
the second strand of Scott’s analysis, one that mirrors 
the Bates—C explanation type 2—so uncomfort- 
ably, in fact, t it is evident in the author's own 
words: his analysis, he writes, “which with 
the peasant household budgets” and “deduces peas- 
ant needs and interests from them” “runs the risk of 
. . . ‘methodological individualism’.” The meeting of 
subsistence goals is fundamental; “but to stop there is 
to miss the critical social context of peasant action,” 
that is, “culture,” “a shared moral universe, a com- 
mon notion of what is just” (1976, 165-67). Now it is 
this “shared moral universe” (a “moral vision,” as 
Scott elsewhere calls it) that is said to explain why 
peasants rebel (p. 192}—whereas the previous obser- 
vations might have suggested the threat to subsis- 
tence (said to be posed by markets) as the prime 
motivating force. It is never made clear how these 
claims are to be harmonized with explanations of 
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type 1, such as Michael Lipton’s assertion that many 
“odd village practices make sense as sae ase forms 
of insurance” (quoted on p. 5). We are thus left with 
the impression that the “moral vision” is an overlay, 
a normative gloss that is rarely employed in Scott’s 
analysis of agrarian communities. (One such excep- 
tion would be his allowing for the “historical and 
cultural dimensions” of the idea of subsistence on pp. 
16-17). I should add that his account may well be the 
better for that, but to read The Moral Economy of the 
Peasant as a guide to the moral economic approach or 
as a foil for criticizing it is to miss its core. This is not 
to say that Popkin, Bates, and Curry are wrong in 
seeing traces of the moral economic approach in 
Scott’s work. His statement of indebtedness to Pola- 
nyi is one such trace, but more substantial evidence is 
to be found in Scott’s emphasis on the commodifica- 
tion of land and labor (pp. 5, 7) and, above all, in the 
“culture” of the moral economic literature that per- 
vades his book: an aversion to markets, the notion 
of the emergence of markets as a watershed transfor- 
mation radically distinguishing modern society from 
its predecessors, and the sense that this watershed 
ted a loss. But this culture is far from direct- 

ing his explanation of a communities, which 
is, rather, guided by ideas of risk and insurance in the 
selection of economic institutions. It is for that reason 
that the debate between Scott and Popkin and be- 
tween Bates, Curry, and Scott is (as I have suggested) 
an immanent one, conducted within the borders 
of the economic approach to human behavior and 
society. 
If it is plain to see that Bates and Curry are not 
directly challenging a moral economic argument, it is 
more difficult to state precisely the core contentions 
of that latter school. Here I seek to map out only these 
key propositions and possible avenues of criticism of 
them, including lines that emerge from the Bates— 
Curry note. The central thesis of the moral economy 
school—and the wellspring of much of the rest of its 
claims—is that the economy is an “instituted pro- 
cess,” one in which various institutional forms “inte- 
grate” economic activity (see Polanyi 1960, 329; Pola- 
nyi 1977, 35). This claim is then unfolded to say that 
there are, i , three such forms of integra- 
tion: redistribution, reciprocity, and exchange. Only 
the last involves markets, and these are by no means 
necessarily of the “pervasive” type (i.e., including 
markets for labor and land). Lastly, this third crucial 
oss is deployed: the production and distribution of 
uman livelihood have been in ted along two 
basic lines—“embedded” in (read “noneco- 
nomic’) institutions and disembedded—via the au- 
tonomous and tve modern market. I shail not 
attempt to in detail the ideas of an embedded 
versus an autonomous market integration of the 
economy. (In fact, I suspect that they would resist 
such analysis.) For the present purposes, it will do to 
say that an embedded economy is one in which the 
securing of human livelihood is submerged in and 
determined by a nexus of noneconomic institutions: 
kinship, citizenship, hierarchy, and so forth. They 
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are, in a loose sense, regulated economies—some- 
times by a central power (redistributive societies) but 
in all cases by overdetermining and institutionalized 
norms, such as reciprocity. Under these “forms of 
integration,” scarcity, economizing choices driven by 
scarcity, rational action, and so on—in brief, the 
elementary tenets of modern economic i 
are essentially misleading (Pearson 1957, 320, 326; 
Polanyi 1977, 19-30). Indeed, the embedded or sub- 
merged nature of the economy in these societies 
means that the economy as a theoretically distinct 
sphere of phenomena does not exist; thus it cannot be 
concep independently of the surrounding 
noneconomic institutions: it is “a mere function of 
social tion” (Polanyi 1957, 49, 54; Polanyi 
1977, xvii; Tribe 1978, 33, 36). For that reason, these 
authors claim, there was no discipline of economics 
before modernity. Accordingly, to import the lan- 
guage of scarcity-driven economizing choices back 
into these societies is to do conceptual violence to 
them, to disrupt the embeddedness of the securing of 
human livelihood that is their hallmark—in brief, to 
make them in an idiom not their own and 
incomprehensible to them for whom economic rela- 
tions (a8 we name them) “always form part of direct 
social relationships of ball kind” (Evans-Pritch- 
ard 1940, 90; see also ton 1961, 1, 4-7). 

Modernity, on the other hand, is characterized for 
the moral economists by the dominance and a- 
siveness of the market, of “production for gain.” Two 
features are of im ce to them: its inclu- 
sion of labor and land as commodities (hence the 

eness of the market) and its self-regulating 
character, by which they mean that it functions, 
invisible-hand-like, without “outside interference.” 
That last mentioned trait is its “most startling pecu- 
liarity” and. what makes modernity out as an “utterly 
new type of economy” (Polanyi 1957, 41, 55; Polanyi 
1977, 10). Much of: Polanyi’s argument from that 
point on is taken up with showing that the conse- 
quences of this Hap gira “Suggernaut” were 
such that the visible hand of the state was brought 
back to save society from the market and that thi 
institution, to the extent that it still integrates society, 
a fundamental threat. Briefly, the explanatory 
implication of this view of the disembedding of the 
economy is that the concept of the economy, as a 
clearly demarcated set of phenomena governed by its 
own laws, em only with market society. Thus it 
is there that we find, for the first tme in human 
history, a purely economic science. In other words, 
pod here are the “formal” concept of the economy 
and the science built upon it applicable, that is, 
scarcity-driven choice, maximizing behavior in a law- 
like institution but one not regulated by human 
beings (Polanyi 1968, 59-77; Polanyi 1977, 6). 

I reiterate that the thicket of ideas that I have just 
sketched is extensive and, in important ways, tangled 
and confused. Critics have correctly drawn attention 
to (among other flaws) the thinness of its definition of 
the economic and the restrictive understanding of the 
market (North 1977, 710). Some have challenged the 
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notion of the “autonomous” economic sphere and 
the idea that maximizing behavior was not important 
before capitalism (Veyne 1974, 1376-77; Veyne 1976, 
69-74). er critics have pointed to the virtual 
absence of an explanation this or that form of 
integration emerges (and, , why markets 

) in the first place (see Godelier 1974, 1371-72; 
Hechter 1983, 168, 183). But the Bates—Curry critique, 
because it addresses arguments distant from the core 
of the moral economic a ch, does not get us as 
far as it might into the fundamentals of the debate 
over that approach. What I want to do, therefore, is 
to outline a way of expressing the heart of the moral 
aoro delenge and tor offer ihal aaa forte 
terrain for further argument. The following para- 
graphs are thus by no means an exhaustive account 
of these debates but rather a note—a 
suggestion as to the richness of the theoretical veins 
yet to be developed. 

The moral economic challenge can be developed by 
unpa its conceptual center, namely, the idea of 
an ded economy—the nonmarket integration 
of economic activity through a variety of institutions 
of redistribution, reciprocity, and (limited) ex- 
changes. Among the many possible avenues that this 
venture might take, the question of interpretation 
across radically different social formations seems par- 
ticularly important: (1) as a challenge to the economic 
approach to human behavior, (2) as intimating the 
possibility of an economic e normatively supe- 
rior to market society, and (3) as an alternative 


lan for framing moral and critical thinking 
about the economy. Here is a sketch of each of them 
in turn. 


The Challenge of Explaining Nonmarket Forms of Integra- 
tion. As we have seen, one response to this challenge 
has been to suggest that there is an economic expla- 
nation of nonmarket institutions, drawn from trans- 
action-cost economics/theory of the firm (Bates 1983, 
139; Hechter 1983, 173, 187; North 1977, 709, 713; 
North 1981, 42-43, 106, 181). Yet this attempt to tease 
an economic explanation out of a question designed 
to undermine just such an approach serves simply to 
force the issue to a more fundamental level. For, as 
North recognized, it was a cornerstone of the moral 
economists argument that these embedded forms of 
economic integration are not explicable in the lan- 
of economizing behavior (1977, 707-8). Thus to 
allow that before capitalism economic activity had _ 
been mediated through networks of, for example, 
reciprocity rather than markets. but then to account 
for this by saying that such an arrangement repre- 
sents “the least cost trading solution where no sys- 
tem of enforcing the terms of exchange exists” (ibid., 
713) is, from the P of the moral economist, 
theoretically to the behavior of actors in 
those economies and to remake them into homo 
oeconomicus. To e, for example, that market com- 
petition induces to run some or all of their 
internal operations in an authoritarian, nonmarket 
way is one sort of (plausible) claim; to suggest that 
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gift-giving rituals among the lords of Homeric Greece 
or redistributive practices among Vietnamese peas- 
ants are available to the same structure of explanation 
is, at its root, distorting. In this sort of translation of 
their idiom into our own it may happen that, in 
Clifford Geertz’s words, “things get lost” (1983, 10). 
It is that worry that leads us to the debate over the 
meaning and range of the economic approach and, 
ultimately, to the most crucial questions of method 


and interpretation. 


The Possibility of a Normatively Superior, Embedded Soci- 
ety. As is evident from this analysis, much of the 
current debate is among scholars concerned with 
developing areas. But I have also indicated its influ- 
ence across disctplines, for example, in e 
sociology, classical history, and economic 
light of that considerable breadth, it is odd that e 
controversies surrounding the idea of the moral econ- 
omy remain relatively untouched in political philos- 
P though the increasing prominence of rational 
oice theory has brought political philosophers and 
others into aspects of these controversies (see Gauth- 
ier 1986; Hampton 1986; Mansbridge 1990). This is 
doubly odd because, in addition to the deep interpre- 
tative questions raised in the exchanges between the 
moral economists and thelr critics, it is also abun- 
dantly clear that since its inception in Aristotelian 
political philosophy, there has been a normative 
thrust to the idea of the moral or embedded econ- 
omy. One construction of that normative dimension 
is, naturally enough, the issue of markets and the 
satisfaction of an array of human goods. The moral 
economists’ claim that the emergence of market soci- 
ety was a watershed is much more than a historical 
statement. It is closely allied with the assertion that 
markets threaten life (in the case of the near-subsis- 
tence level communities studied by Bates, Popkin, 
and Scott) and (in that other, paradigmatic example, 
Aristotle and ancient Greek society) the possibility of 
the good life. And it is sometimes associated with a 
case for the “reembedding” of the economy. Interest- 
ing also is that despite significant parallels with 
Marxism, the moral economic project is as critical of 
the latter as it is of classical and neoclassical econom- 
ics, seeing in its emphasis on economically defined 
class and modes or relations of uction a mirror 
image of the market-derived dominance of homo 
oeconomicus. It is, in other words, a non-Marxist 
critique of market society and in its more intriguing 
formulations, it seeks to develop theories of reciproc- 
ity and altruism (for example) at the level of society as 
ternatives to the market (see, e.g., Kolm 1983, 1984; 
Titmuss 1971). Critics of the moral economic ap- 
proach have also engaged in the normative of 
these controversies, o by challenging the notion 
that the world before capitalism was more humane, 
less calculating, and less stratified than ours is (see 
Popkin 1979, x, 2, 6, 17, 28, 61). However, given that 
critics and a alike have placed more weight 
on the m ological and interpretative side of the 
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scales, the normative facets, which plainly were a 
powerful initial spur, remain relatively underdevel- 
oped. Thus with the exhaustion of Marxism, the 
moral economy debates may well provide fertile 
ground for reformulating the issue of the market as 
against other forms of economic organization. 


The Possibility. of a Better Normative Theory. Another 
natural reading of the idea of the embedded economy 
is that it is subordinated—not only in an institutional 
sense but morally, also—to the (noneconomic) ends 
of the community. This twofold meaning of the 
location (structural and normative) of the economy 
within the framework of the community suggests a 
teleological—a broadly Aristotelian—way of thinking 
about the economy. În place of the avowedly non- 
ethical character of much contemporary economic 
thought, the idea of embeddedness virtually de- 
mands such an orientation as an essential of 
understanding the economy. And in place of the 
received horizon of normative economic analysis, 
framed almost wholly within the language of rights 
(of the range of exclusionary ts over one’s self 
and over the things of the external world), the moral 
economic approach attempts to restore the question 
of the telos, of the good to be served by the econo- 
my—in a phrase, of its moral embeddedness. (I 
explore some of these issues in Booth 1993.) Here its 
methodological and normative dimensions converge 
in a challenge both to economics as a science and to 
liberal theories of the economy, a challenge that is, in 
the same moment, a call for an economic science that 
takes as its center the location of the economy in the 
architecture of society—its institutions and values— 
and an appeal for a new normative theory, one 
guided by the question of what end or good the 
economy ought to serve. 

Each of these three paths virtually demands further 
development and, needless to say, critical response. 
And it is Bates and Curry’s achievement to have 
pointed us to these important and still unsettled 
controversies, debates that go to the heart of a range 
of cross-cutting issues in the social sciences and 
political philosophy. We have also seen, however, 
that the questions raised by the idea of the moral 
economy are not, at the most important level, joined 
in the exchange over whether corporate villages or 
markets provide the best risk insurance to subsis- 
tence-leve] peasants. What remains to be done, then, 
is to cast the moral economic approach in a manner 
that draws the foundations of the debate into plain 
view. For all those reasons, the Bates—Curry note is a 
welcome invitation to reflection. 


Note 


The author would Hke to thank Robert Bates and James 
Scott for thetr comments on the original version of this essay. 
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lectoral 
literature. One commonly used indicator 


competition is a concept that has played a central role in much of the state politics 
of competition in the states is the Ranney index. We 


offer an alternative indicator of competition, one based on district-level outcomes of state 
legislative elections. After evaluating both indicators in terms of validity and reliability, the analysis 


suggests that the district-level indicator is both 


emptrically and intuitively superior as a measure of 


electoral competition. The implications of this finding are discussed. 


lectoral competition in the American states has 
Fee more debate and research than per- 
etre A S ir 
state politics. The interest in competition began with 
the regional studies of Key (1949) and Lockard (1959) 
and has expanded to dozens of articles attempting to 
link competition to policy outcomes, voter turnout, 
and other political phenomena. Much of the literature 
focuses on the influence of competition on policy 
outcomes. The guiding hypothesis for many studies 
has been that competitive political systems will dis- 
play a tendency to produce more liberal policies than 
noncompetitive political systems, a so ease 
derived from Key’s 1949 Southern Politics in State and 
Nation (but see Uslaner 1978). 

Though the theoretical underpinnings of this hy- 
pothesis are not always clearly articulated, we see the 
connection between political competition and liberal 
public policies as resting upon two interconnected 
assumptions. First, elected officials in competitive 
areas will be hi e to constituency needs, 
due to the risk of electoral defeat. Second, due to 
higher overall levels of voter participation in compet- 
itive environments, lower socioeconomic class inter- 
ests will constitute a greater share of the electorate in 
competitive states than in non-competitive states.’ 


provide 

to a greater degree—and will display a greater propen- 
sity to support liberal policies icies for the. have- 
nots, according to Key 1949)—than will elected offi- 
cials in noncompetitive states, all else held constant. 
. While the empirical evidence is somewhat mixed, 
most studies indicate that competitive political sys- 
tems do produce more liberal policy outcomes, 
though the effects are sometimes when com- 
to socioeconomic variables (Dawson and Rob- 


inson 1963; Dye 1966, 1968, 1984; Holbrook and Percy 
1992; Lewis- 1977; Lowery 1987; Cnudde and 
McCrone 1969; ette and Hinckley 1981; Meier 


1991; Plotnick and Winters 1985; Tompkins 1975; 
Walker 1969). 

Another, less developed but related branch of 
research that competitive environments 
generate higher rates of voter turnout. The logic 


underl this relationship can be based either on 
individual-level incentives or on the incentives and 
behavior of candidates and political parties. First, 
close elections are likely to generate more interest and 
information, thereby reducing certain costs associ- 
ated with voting. Close elections also provide a 
strong incentive for the candidates and parties to 
organize and mobilize the electorate (Powell 1986). 
Most empirical studies have su the relation- 
ip between competition and turnout (Dye 1966; 
th 1971; Patterson and Caldeira 1983; Wolfin- 
ger and Rosenstone 1980), although there is some 
evidence to the contrary (Gray 1976). 

The literature cited is only a sampling of the vast 
scholarship that has been generated on competition 
in the states. A number of indicators of competition 
have been devel and used over the past three 
decades (Broh and Levine 1978; Dawson and Robin- 
son 1963; Golembiewski 1958; Ranney 1976; Zody and 
Luttbeg 1968). Perhaps the most commonly used 
indicator is the folded R Ranney index (Ranney 1976). 
While the Ranney index has been subjected to con- 
siderable analysis (Barrilleaux 1986; King 1988; Patter- 
son and Caldeira 1984; Tucker 1982), it—or variations 
on it—stands as the most widely used indicator of 
political competition in the states. We offer an alter- 
native indicator of competition, one based on district- 
level outcomes in state legislative elections. 

We shall discuss and compare the Ranney index 
and the alternative measures, then assess both mea- 
sures in terms of face and empirical validity and 
briefly consider indicator reliability. Finally, we dis- 
cuss the implications of the findings. 


Ranney Index 

The Ranney index is used as an indicator of the 
degree of two-party competition in the states. This 
index was developed in Ranney’s (1976) “Parties in 
State Politics,” originally published in 1965, and 
continues to be updated by Bibby and his colleagues 
(1983/1990). The original index is actually a measure 
of the strength of the Democratic party in state 
government. The Ranney index takes into account 
the proportion of seats won in the state House and 
Senate elections, the Democratic percentage in the 
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gubernatorial election, and the tage of the time 
the governorship and state legislature were con- 
trolled by the Democratic party. These factors are 
averaged together over a specified period of time, 
yielding a measure that ranges from 0 (complete 
lcan domination) to 1 (complete Democratic 
domination). The midpoint, of course, indicates 
evenly divided control, or (in the words of those who 
use the index) perfect competition. The utility of this 
scale as a measure of party competition is realized by 
folding the scale so the two noncompetitive extremes 
are brought together at the low end and the midpoint 
becomes the point.? The resulting index ranges 
from .5 (no competition) to 1 (perfect competition). 
The folded Ranney index has itself been the subject 
of a significant amount of analysis. One branch of 


has focused on the sources of competition. 


Patterson and Caldeira (1984) found that competition 
(measured with the Ranney index) is greatest in 
large, diverse states with strong party organizations. 
Barrilleaux (1986) is critical of Patterson and Caldei- 
ra's cross-sectional a ch and examines change in 
the Ranney index during the 1970s. Although there 
are some similarities, many of Barrilleaux’s findings 
sharply contradict those of Patterson and Caldeira. 
Another branch of research addresses potential 
problems with the Ranney index. Tucker (1982) sug- 
gests that one problem with the Ranney index is that 
it is averaged over periods of time that are too long to 
generate a stable indicator. King (1988) identifies the 
torial election component as a distinct dimen- 
sion that does not fit well with the state legislative 
components. Both Tucker and King recognize some 
problems with the folded index but are still support- 
ive of its use and suggest only minor modifications. 
Stonecash (1987) is much less generous, finding fault 
not only with the Ranney index but with any aggre- 
gate cross-state index of party competition generally. 


District-level Competition 


The measure of electoral competition offered here is 
based on district-level state legislative election results 
from 1982 to 1986.? Though used, district-level 
competition has been examined before. Tidmarch, 
Lonergan, and Sciortino (1986) produced several 
measures of district-level competition in the states 
from 1970 to 1978. Unfortunately, their work was 
virtually ignored by others in terms of providing data 
for an alternative measure of tion in the 
states. Garand (1991) examined marginality in state 
legislative elections in 16 states from 1968 to 1986. 
Weber, Tucker, and Brace (1991) also examined the 
PR of vanishing in the lower 

ouses of 20 state legislatures. To date, however, 
there has been no effort to produce a single, district- 
based measure of electoral competition in the states 
as an alternative to the Ranney index. 

Like the Ranney index, the district-level measure is 
based on several components. First, we use the 
percentage of the vote won by the winning 
candidate. Second, we use the winning candidate's 
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margin of victory. These first two components are not 
necessarily redundant. It is not uncommon in state 
legislative races to have more than two candidates in 
a race. Because of this, the winning candidate may 
have a relatively low vote percentage and still have a 
wide margin of victory over the second-place candi- 
date. Third, we consider whether or not the seat is 
“safe.” Though there is some disagreement on this 
matter, we follow the example of Tidmarch, Loner- 
gan, and Sciortino and adopt a winning percentage of 
55% or more as a safe seat.. Finally, we consider 
whether the race was contested or not. 

Any one of these components could serve as an 
indicator of district-level competition. We feel, how- 
ever, that the best indicator is one that takes into 
account as much information as possible. Therefore, 
each of the several components are averaged across 
districts and combined into a single index value for 
each state from 1982 to 1986.* Complete absence of 
competition is indicated by a score of 0 on the 
district-level measure. This would be a case where all 
candidates are unopposed. As the scale increases 
from 0, it indicates greater competition. A score of 
100, however, is theoretically impossible as long as 
someone wins the contests. 

Table 1 presents the values for both the district- 
level measure and the Ranney index.” The states are 
ordered according to their value on the district-level 
measure. For both indicators, higher values represent 
more competition. Generally ing, there is some 
overlap between the two in , suggesting both 
that southern states tend to be the least competitive 
and that midwestern states tend to be the most 
competitive. There is significant disagreement, also. 
For instance, Delaware—which is tied on the Ranney 
index with North Dakota as the most competitive 
state—ranks only twenty-sixth in terms of district- 
level competition. 

The relationship between the two indices is further 
depicted in the scatterplot in Figure 1. Note that there 
is considerable variation in district-level competition 
among those states ranked as the most competitive 
on the Ranney index. Also, many of the states with 
the highest district-level competition fall near the 
middle of the Ranney index. The correlation between 
the two indices (.68) is moderately strong but not 
particularly impressive if they are thought to be 
measuring the same concept. 

The between these two measures of 
competition are of no small ence. Both mea- 
sures allege to be indicators of electoral competition 
in the states. We shall argue that in fact, the district- 
level indicator measures competition much more di- 
rectly than the Ranney index. Then we shall compare 
the two measures in terms of both face and empirical 
validity. 


VALIDITY 


Whenever attempting to measure a concept indirectly 
through indicators, the crucial question is whether 
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TABLE 1 
Measures of Political Competition in the States 


Note: States are listed in order of 
on 


district-level state-legialative 
party control of the state legislature and the governorship from 


the indicators are valid tations of the concept. 
The of the Ranney index and the district-level 
indicator is assessed. First, we examine the indicators 
in terms of face validity. Next, the indicators are 
compared in terms of exterior criterion validity. 


on the district-tevel indicator (most 
outcomes from 1962-1986, with high vaines high levels 
1981-1968 (Bibby. et aL, 1990), with high values indicating high levels 
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Face Validity 


The issue addressed by face validity is whether, on 
the face of it, an indicator appears to be a valid 
representation of the concept. Of the two indicators 
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FIGURE 1 
Plot of Competition Indicators. 
4,08 


used here, the strongest case for face validity can be 
made for the district-level indicator. Our reasoning is 
quite simple. The Ranney index is based largely on 
aggregate party strength in government, not on ac- 
tual election results. The only part of the Ranney 
index that takes into account any individual election 
results is the torial election component. Re- 
call that King (1988) found this co ent to be 
empirically distinct from the state legislative compo- 
nent. This is not surprising since one component is 
based on election results and the other is not. Even 
though the Ranney index does include the guberna- 
torial election component, it may not be prudent to 
accept this as an indicator of the degree of competi- 
tion in the political environment. Given that only one 
gubernatorial election is held every four years in most 
states, it is possible that the results of this election 
may not represent the true degree of competition in 
the state. This leaves the Ranney index otherwise 
void of actual election results. In short, the Ranney 
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index is really a measure of party control of state 
government, not the com of state elections. 

The district-level indicator does not have the same 
problem. In fact, the district-level indicator is based 
entirely on actual outcomes in state legislative dis- 
tricts. Given how the indicator is computed, it is 
difficult to imagine a more direct measure of electoral 
competition in the states. 

The consequences of these differences can be quite 
severe. Consider the hypothetical states presented in 
Table 2. In state A all legislative districts are very 
competitive, with all winners barely escaping defeat. 
Although all districts are competitive, the Democrats 
happen to win all four seats. This produces a Ranney 
index value of .5, which indicates absence of compe- 
tition. This would appear to be a ludicrous finding, 
given the level of competition existing in all four 
districts. Certainly, none of those elected in state A 
would feel that they were in a noncompetitive situa- 
tion. For the same state, the district-level indicator 
produces a value of 86.13, suggesting a very compet- 
itive environment. (Using the district-level indicator, 
the most competitive state in Table 1, North Dakota, 


has a value of 56.58.) 
A similar pattern is found in state B, where none of 
the districts are tive but control of - 


ment is evenly divided. The district-level indicator 
produces a value of 8.76, making state B about as 
competitive as Arkansas (see Table 1). However, 
because control of the legislature is divided, 
the Ranney index produces a value of 1.0, indicating 
perfect competition. Is it likely, however, that any of 
the elected officials in state B feel the pressures of 
electoral competition? 

The hypothetical cases in Table 2 point to the major 
shortcoming of the Ranney index: it is frequently 
used as a measure of electoral competition even 
though, for the most part, it is not based on election 
results. A cynic would argue that these hypothetical 


Hypothetical Outcomes for Different Measures of Competition 
STATE A 


DEMOCRATIC% 


50.1 
50.2 
50.1 
50.3 








REPUBLICAN% 
49.0 
49.8 


49.9 
49.7 


District Indicator = 86.13 


REPUBLICAN% 
16.6 
24.5 


100.0 
94.7 


Republican 
Republican 
District indicator = 8.78 
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examples do not represent what is likely to occur in 
the real world. Yet an inspection of Table 1 and 
Figure 1 reveals that there are substantial discrepan- 
cles between the Ranney index and actual district- 
level outcomes. In fact, the states that have Ranney 
index values of .97 or higher (very competitive 
averaged 9.1% uncontested seats from 1982 to 1986. 
In two extreme cases—Delaware (Ranney = 1.0) and 
Montana (Ranney = .97)—28% and 26% of the races 
are uncontested, respectively. Again, these disconti- 
nuities are to be expected, given that the Ranney 
index is not based on election results. 

Another difference between the two measures is 
that the Ranney index is specifically oriented to 
two-party competition, whereas the district-level 
measure is based on electoral competition, regardless 
of the parties of the winners and losers. ral jea 
component does not give the Ranney index any 
advantage over the district-level measure. The impor- 
tant point is that to be useful, both indicators should 
represent the degree to which elected officials feel 
pressure from the electorate. As Fenno points out, 
‘As lon, tatives want to retain office, the 
a ee that they will later be held accountable at 
the polls will tend to make their tative be- 
havior more responsive to the desires of their constit- 
uents” (1978, 233). Which indicator is likely to send a 
signal to representatives that they may be held ac- 
countable at paos polls? Tidmarch, Lonergan, and 
Sciortino argue that aggregate party balance in the 
legislature, such as that measured by the 
index, is of little relevance to the individual legislator 
as a sign of competitiveness. According to them, state 
legislators are more likely to “devote effort to com- 
prehending the strength or weakness of their own 
candidacies and those of their adversaries and col- 
leagues” (1986, 356). The examples we have provided 
show that the Ranney index does not measure these 
attributes, while the district-level indicator does. This 
difference gives the district-level measure stronger 
face validity. 


Exterior Criterion Validity 
While establishing face validity is very important, it is 


also a ER ee enterprise. A more precise, 
ae for validity is criterion-related 
A enon of establishing criterion-related 

ade Hee uying external concepts that 


are expected to be rela to the concept being 
measured—in this case, electoral competition. One 
then checks for correspondence between indicators of 
the external concepts and the indicators being ana- 
lyzed. The degree of correlation between the indica- 
tors is taken as a measure of the validity of the items 
being analyzed (Carmines and Zeller 1979). 

The criterion variables used in this analysis fall into 
two categories: indicators of public policy output and 
indicators of political participation. The expectation is 
that indicators of electoral competition are positively 
related to liberal public policies, or policies for the 
“have-nots” (Key 1949), as well as to political partic- 
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ipation. Several measures of policy liberalism are 


used to test the relatio between the two indica- 
tors of competition and public policy outputs. 
AFDC is an indicator of Aid for Families with 


‘Dependent Children (AFDC) effort that takes into 
account how close AFDC money brings recipients 
to per capita state income (Albritton 1990). 

The Green index is an index of the stringen of a 
state’s environmental protection laws. Based on 67 
different environment policies, high values indicate 
greater stringency cand Kerr 1991). 

TE POTE E states according to 
e progressivity of their tax policies (Hansen 
Paol Low values indicate more pro e taxes. 

Consumer protection is the number (out of 16) of 
consumer protection measures enacted by 1981 
(Meyer 1982). 

Medicaid generosity is an indicator of medicaid gener- 
osity based on eligibility ents, service, and 
reimbursement policies (Colby and za 1988). 
High values indicate greater apta 

Disability rights is a measure of ae ere 
disability rights laws (Holbrook and Percy 1992). 
High =o is indicate more stringent laws. 


Another policy-related consequence of political 
competition is what Dye (1984) has termed the “‘pol- 
icy relevance” of parties. Dye defines a policy-rele- 
vant party system as one in which changes in party 
control of government are followed by nding 
changes in public policy (Democratic Sonta, liberal 
policies; Republican control, conservative policies). In 


other words, in -relevant states, party control 
of government policy consequences. One of 
’s findings is that party competition seems to 


facilitate the relationship between party control of 
government and public policy: competitive states 
tend to have policy-relevant parties to a much greater 
degree than do noncompetitive states. Therefore, 
when control of government changes in pling 
states there will generally be a corresponding 
in policy. An examination of Garand’s (1985) eet 
of government spending patterns supports Dye’s 
hypothesis. Policy relevance is a dummy variable, 
releding Dye’s typology, scored 1 for all states with 
policy-relevant party systems, and 0 for all others 
(Dye 1984). 

In addition to these policy measures we also assem- 
bled two indicators of political participation to use as 
criterion variables. Voter turnout is average statewide 
turnout in the 1984 and 1988 presidential elections 
(Bibby et al. 1990). Voter registration is the average of 
the percent of the voting-age public registered to vote 
in 1984 and 1988, acco: S iG Statistical Abstract of the 
United States for 1989. 

on analysis is used to assess the relative 
criterion-related validity of the two indicators of com- 
petition. Each of the criterion variables is 
on one of two different models. The policy variables 
were regressed on state per capita income, Demo- 
cratic control of government (unfolded Ranney in- 
dex), percentage of the state population living in 
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Exterior Criterion Validity of the Two Measures of 


college 
tion, a southern dummy variable, and polihcal 
“sig < 05. 


“alg. < .10. 





urban areas, opinion liberalism, a southern dummy 
variable, and political competition. The participation 
variables are regressed on the percentage of the 
population living in urban areas, percentage of the 
tion with a college degree, per capita income, 

ow many days before election day registration 
ends, a southern dummy variable, and political com- 

tion. 

Table 3 presents the results of the criterion-related 
validity analysis. Table 3, column 1, lists the depen- 
dent variables used in the analysis. Columns 2-3 

t the t-score of the coefficient for the Ranney 


index and the R for the equation using the 
Ranney index as the measure of competition. Col- 
umns 4-5 present the t-score of the cient for the 


district-level indicator and the R-squared for the 
equation using the district-level measure of competi- 
tion. The si ce of the t-scores for the competi- 
tion variables and the R-squared statistic for the 
models can be used to assess the validity of the 
measures. For each criterion variable equation, the 
competition variable that uces the largest t-score 
and R-squared is considered to demonstrate the 
greatest criterion validity. 

The findings in Table 3 are striking and suggest 
that the district-level indicator is superidr to the 
Ranney index in terms of criterion validity. The 
t-scores for the district-level measure are significant 
and in the anticipated direction in seven of the nine 
regression equations. By comparison, the Ranney 
index demonstrates a marginally significant impact in 
only one of the nine equations. The equations using 
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the district-level indicator also produced higher 
R-squared values, even in the two cases where the 
t-score for the district-level indicator was not signifi- 
cant. : 

Clearly, the district-level indicator of competition 
not only has stronger face validity but has 
stronger criterion-related validity than-does the Ran- 
ney index. Given the results in Table 3, it is interest- 
ing to muse about the possibility that some of the 
weak relationships found in ous work on the 
consequences of competition may: have resulted from 
inadequate measures of competition. Certainly, to 
the degree that us work has relied on the 
Ranney index or a Ranney-like index, this is a very 


real possibility. 


RELIABILITY 


Having examined the validity of the two indicators of 
electoral competition, we now turn to the final stage 
of the analysis: judging the reliability of the indica- 
tors. The issue of reliability concerns whether the 
indicator produces consistent results over repeated 
measurements. If, over repeated measurements, sim- 
ilar results are given, the indicator is said to be a 
stable, or reliable measure. The particular reliability 
test we selected is the $ rown prophecy 
formula, which is based on the split-halves reHability 
test (Carmines and Zeller 1979, 411). In order to 
conduct the reliability test, it is necessary to measure 
both indicators at two different ts in time. The 
measurements for the Ranney index were taken from 
1974 to 1980 and 1981 to 1988 (Bibby et al. 1983, 1990). 
The measurements for the district-level indicator are 
taken from 1972 to 1976-and 1982 to 1986.1° 

The reliability estimates for the Ranney index (.77) 
and the district-level indicator (.94) suggest that both 
indicators are fairly stable but that the district-level 
indicator exhibits considerably more stability than the 
Ranney index. What this means is that competitive 
states in one time period will be more likely to show 
up as competitive in another time period on the 
district-level measures than on the Ranney index. 
Although electoral competition is subject to change, 
we expect such changes to be slow in nature. There- 
fore, we expect to see little change in the indicators. 


CONCLUSION 


Electoral competition plays a central role in American 
state politics. Besides the importance of competition 
to studies of policy, participation, and other political 
phenomena, it is important on purely normative 
grounds. Simply put, in the absence of competition, 
accountability AA Given its centrality in state 
politics, it is vitally important that quantitative stud- 
ies be based on valid, accurate indicators of competi- 
tion. The findings of such studies are, in large part, 
ge as good as the indicators they use. 

e undertook the task of comparing two measures 
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of competition in the states—the Ranney index and a 
district-level indicator—in terms of both validity and 
reliability. On every front, the district-level indicator 


proved to be both empirically and intuitively superior 
to oe Ranney index. The primary problem with the 


index is that it is ened la largely on aggregate 
party ceric A ens in state government, not on election 
results. Aggregate balance is an important 
concept and clearly has implications for public policy, 
but it is not the same as competition, at least not the 
type of competition that is relevant to the individual 
legislator 


The consequences of relying on the Ranney index 
or on other indicators derived in the same manner 
may be quite severe. The evidence in Table 3 shows 
that the in tion of the impact of competition 
on public policy is quite different when using the 

index than when using the district-level 
indicator. In the case of the Ranney index, we could 
conclude that competition was of little relevance to 
either public policy or voter turnout. With the dis- 
trict-level indicator we concluded just the opposite, 
that electoral competition was significantly related to 
both policy outputs and voter turnout. This raises the 

ity that the mixed results of previous studies 
of the impact of competition on policy may have 
resulted, in part, from erroneous measurement of 
competition. 

, the results of empirical research are greatly 
affected by how we attempt to operationalize com- 
plex concepts. We offer the district-level indicator as 
an alternative measure of electoral competition that 
we believe has strong face and empirical validity. 


Notes 


1. Hill and Leighly (1992) have developed a measure of 


states values envi p E ee This measure of 
class bias is negatively (r = —.45) with the indicator of 
electoral competition developed 


the electorate in competitive states than in noncompetitive 
states. 
~ 5). 


2. The formula for the folded scale is 1 — ABS 
3. The data used to construct this index are by the 
Consortium for Political and Social Research 
, the data are taken from State Legislative 


Inter- 
(ICPSR). S 
Election Returns in the United States, 1968-1986 and were 


collected by the ICPSR. 
4. The ula for statewide values of the district-level 
measure is 


— ((average %vote for winners + average margin of 
victory + %uncontested seats + %safe seats)/4). 


The components of the index are taken from the legislative 


general elections were not available for the time period used 


in this analysis. 
Due to the in calculating these ts for 
multtmember free-for-all (MMFFA) districts, the -level 


measure of excludes these districts. One poten- 
tal problem this exctusion is that the MMFFA districts 


could experience significantly different levels of competition 


than other districts in the same state. Were this the case, the 
measure presented here would not be a fair representation of 
the eas transi take ALES a 
number of MMFFA districts. To test this 

creabid a measure of competition for MMEBA district baed 
on the number of candidates per position. We then correlated 
this measure of with the level of competition in 
non MMFFA districts (using the district-level measure al 
ready described) for all states that use MMFFA districts 


and Wyoming). these two 
measures is .87, indica that competition in non-MMFFA 
districts reflects the level ep Noor ARAETA 


states that use both types of districts. 


5. The index values used here are from 1961 to 1988 
(Bibby et al. 1990). 

6. Note that although the index includes 
data from elections, the data in T: 2 only 
represent outcomes for state races. Gubernatorial 
election returns are not in Table 2 primarily because 


the districtievel measure does not take them into account. In 
addition, the exclusion of such returns stmplifles the table and 
helps to highlight the differences between the two indicators. 
7. These figures are based on data used to compute the 
district-level indicator. 

8. Per capita income (1987) and figures for voter 

tion and voter turnout are all taken from the Stetistical 
e ccctlinar E date for registration is taken 
The Book of the States, 1988-1989. The urbanism and 
education measures are taken from the 1980 U.S. Census; 
Hberalism is taken from Wright, Erikson, and McIver 

and the 


9. Critics t 
Ranney index in the model as an indicator of Democratic 
strength in state stacks the deck against the 


government 

folded Ranney index by introducing high collinearity. Indeed, 
the unfolded index is more strongly related to the folded 
index than it is to district-level measure of 
However, removing the unfolded index from the model does 
not the results for the folded Ranney index. In fact, 
in some cases, the results are even weaker when the unfolded 
index is removed form the model. 

10. Vermont is excluded from the earlier period due to 


missing data. 
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THE IMPACT OF THE GULF WAR ON THE INGREDIENTS OF 
PRESIDENTIAL EVALUATIONS: MULTIDIMENSIONAL EFFECTS 


OF POLITICAL INVOLVEMENT 





JON A. KROSNICK and LAURA A. BRANNON Ohio State University 


hen the United States began its overt military conflict with Iraq in January 1991, the news 
media focused unceasingly on the Gulf crisis. Using national survey data, we show that 
this emphasis altered the ingredients of Americans’ assessments of George Bush's 
. After the war, assessments were based more on beliefs about Bush’s effectiveness in 
managing the conflict and less on confidence in his handling of other foreign relations matters or the 


domestic 


tly, Bush’s overall performance ratings increased dramatically follow- 


ing the war. We also show that the media's impact on political judgments was regulated by citizens’ 
levels of political knowledge, exposure to political news, and interest in the war. Greater impact was 
associated with higher levels of knowledge and lower levels of exposure and interest. These findings 
challenge traditional views of these dimensions of political involvement and support a view derived 
from contemporary psychological theories of information processing. 


he 1991 Gulf War was certainly a momentous 
event in recent history, and its impact on the 
American public is likely to have been multifac- 
eted. For example, events in the Gulf may well have 
altered Americans’ confidence in the U.S. military 
and their support for government ding on de- 
fense. Or the war may have changed public support 
for Israel, the Arab nations, or particular U.S. foreign 
co in dealing with the Middle East. We shall 
on yet another potential effect of the war, 
namely, its effect on the process by which Americans 
evaluate their president’s job 
Public opinion about presidential ce ex- 
erts powerful forces on policy formation and imple- 
mentation in Washington. Opinion polls document a 


ident’s e the country, and 
ceptions of errs f ci ri regulate his 
ability to control I politi events. Po presidents 


have their way with Congress and the federal bureau- 

cracy, while unpopular ones struggle much less suc- 

cessfully to shape 1 tive decision making (Neu- 

stadt 1960; Rivers and Rose 1981). Thus, the public’s 

judgments of presidential performance are quite con- 
tial. 


en 

A look at public o poll results suggests that 
the Git Wer may h ve had profound impact on 
Americans’ views of George Bush’s performance. As 
Figure 1 illustrates, Bush’s approval ratings were 
moderate just before the war began, in October 1990, 
at about 55%. When, after a gra ual massing of allied 
troops in the Middle East, the United States initiated 
air attacks on Iraq in mid-January 1991, approval 
ratings began to increase. B aiar fat Mudovae! 
time the military efforts were completed, bs aide 
ratings soared to nearly 90%. Although the following 
months saw a gradual decline in this positive senti- 
ment, they were still near 70% even three months 
later, quite a high level. 

What accounts for the dramatic increase in presi- 


dential approval in early 1991? Perhaps it was simply 
the military alliance’s success at ending the Iraqi 
occupation of Kuwait. But if this was all that drove 
the approval increase, it is puzzling why the rise 
began in January, just after the war t before 
it was clear that U.S. efforts would be successful. A 
second possible reason for the increase is a shift in 
elite discourse, whereby administration critics are 
quelled during international crises (see, e.g., Brody 
1991). A third possibility is an increase in domestic 
cohesion among Americans in res to external 
threat (Sigelman and Conover 1981). We focus here 
on a fourth possible explanation, whose starting 
point is the theory of priming. 


Priming and the Gulf Crisis 


The notion of priming begins by acknowledging 
evidence from psychological research indicating that 
when people make judgments or decisions, they 
rarely take into consideration the entire array of 
available relevant evidence. Rather, because ot the 
cognitive burdens imposed by a complete and com- 
prehensive information search and integration pro- 
cess, people tend to “‘satisfice,” rather than “o 
mize” (see Simon 1957; Simon and § 1968). That 
is, they often derive their decisions from limited 
subsets of the available information pool so as to 
make satisfactory judgments without expending a 
great deal of effort. 
According to the theory of priming, satisficing 
operates for political judgments just as it does for 
other sorts of jud, ts. When Americans are asked 
to evaluate the job performance of their president, an 
optimal assessment might entail gauging the presi- 


dent's in a wide array of policy domains 
and integrating those domain c judgments 
into an overall . Mare , according to the 


summary 
theory of priming, especially during a relatively speedy 
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FIGURE 1 


ERE Gi das Aaa pau EAE 
President Bush’s Job Performance 


Proportion of the Amertoan Public Approving 
of President Bush's Job Performance 





ch particular pieces of information get used are 
those that come to mind quickly and automatically for 
an individual citizen—those that are most accessible 
e and King 1981; Wyer and Hartwick 1980). 
the accessibilities: of various policy domains are 
a ote determined importantly by 
news media coverage. Issues that have been the 
ect of extensive attention on television and radio 
and in newspapers are particularily to come to 
citizens’ minds shortly thereafter and thereby to 
enjoy enhanced impact on presidential evaluations. 
In contrast, topics that have been addressed only 
minimally in the news media are rarely primed and 
are therefore likely to play little if any role in presi- 
dential assessment processes (Iyengar and Kinder 
1987; Iyengar et al. 1984; Krosnick and Kinder 1990). 
rider the potential impact of news coverage 0 es 
consider the potential impact of news covera 
1991 Gulf War on American’s evaluations o of George 
Bush. As F 2 illustrates, with the of 
war came a tic alteration in the content of news 
coverage across the country. Before the overt military 
actions began in Kuwait, Americans heard about 
events unfolding there with increasing frequency. But 
once the armed combat 


significant surge 
the data in Figure 2). The conflict became the central 
focus of the media every day for months. Certainly, 
then, the ingredients of Americans’ presidential eval- 
uations must have shifted significantly as the result of 
the war if the theory of priming is correct. 

As easy as this on is to derive from the 


theory, it is quite a bit more difficult to a priori 
exactly how these ingredients are likely to have 
shifted. The most straightforward prediction would 


Pine plang assessments of Bush’s handling of the 
would come to loom large in, people’s 
overall evaluations of him. But it is conceivable that 
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PhGURE 2 


Awecage Number of Lines per Day Devoted to the Qui! Crisia 
on the Front Page of the Mew York Tanes 


focusing Americans’ attention on this conflict over- 
seas might have increased attention to other political 
attitudes as well. That is, when a war occurs and 
news coverage of it is intense, it may stimulate 
thinking about many related issues, because the 
conduct of the war has effects on these issues. At the 
very least, because the Gulf War involved complex 
coordination of efforts by many countries worldwide, 
Americans might have become more attentive to and 
concerned about U.S. relations with these various 
other countries. 

On the other hand, E fram 
peo thinking on the Gulf crisis w 

ied pe dose focus and thereby decrease thinking 
er international issues. Along similar lines, 
a media attention on a military conflict 
overseas neglecting domestic issues such as the 
economy might cause the latter to recede in Ameri- 
can's thinking. Thus, exactly which ingredients of 
performance evaluations rose and fell in importance 
presumably hinged upon precisely how Americans 
construed the meaning and significance of the Middle 
East conflict, as well as their cognitive capacities. 
Thus shedding light on these changes is one 
proach to gaining insight into how the public mage 
sense of the war. 

Our goal here is to do just this—to assess the impact 
of the Gulf crisis on the ee of apt p 
appraisals. To do so, we 
A dae Salis eee eel aie eee aida 
in both the prewar and postwar interviews that we 
examine were extensive batteries of questions assessing 
respondents’ perceptions of presidential performance 
overall and in specific policy domains. Thus these 
data provide an opportunity to assess the impact of 
the war on presidential uation processes. 


Identifying the Most Vulnerable Citizens 


Once we have characterized shifts in determinants of 
presidential evaluations for the nation as a whole, we 
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shall attempt to identify those segments of the public 
whose evaluation strategies were most and least 
influenced by the media. Our prior research on 
~ priming has indicated that political expertise or in- 
volvement may be an im t moderator here (see 
Iyengar et al. 1984; Krosnick and Kinder 1990). While 
e judgments of political novices have at times 
appeared to be highly responsive to news media 
emphasis, experts have seemed to be much more 
immune to these pressures. Since we have seen this 
pattern before, we might see it again here. 
However, the empirical evidence on the moderat- 


ing role of political is actually rather incon- 
sistent, in part depending upon the particular opera- 
tionalization of loyed. Although 


effects have been w among people 
ghly knowledgeable about politics in some investi- 
gations, no differences between hi knowled 
able and less knowledgeable le have a in 
others, (cf. Iyengar and Kinder i987, chap. 10; Iyen- 
gar et al. 1984; Krosnick and Kinder 1990). Further- 
more, other methods of assessing political involve- 
ment (e.g., reported interest in politics, ency of 
exposure to political news, and ency of political 
participation) have failed to distinguish people most 
susceptible to priming from those resistant to media 
influence (Iyengar and Kinder 1987, 90-97). These 
latter findings are puzzling, especially because these 
measures typically possess a moderately positive 
association with political knowledge and might there- 
fore be to behave similarly (see, e.g., 
Krosnick and Milburn 1990). Consequently, it seems 
sensible at this point to step back and think carefully 
about exactly how parti aspects of political ex- 
pertise or involvement might shape presidential eval- 


perspectives on how as- 
pects of political involvement might operate here. 


One has been employed frequently by political scien- 
tists in empirical investigations of American public 
opinion since the 1950s. The second is suggested 

contemporary work in cognitive and social psychol- 
ogy on memory and information processing. Al- 
though these two perspectives make quite t 
predictions, they both share a central underlying 
assumption: although positively correlated with one 
another, different dimensions of political involve- 


ment should have opposite effects on Pees 80 
multivariate analyses must be condu in order to 
see these effects clearly. 


The Traditional Dosage—Resistance Perspective. The most 
traditional and long-standing approach to political 
involvement presumes that one can understand the 
a hed of the news media on any particular individ- 
ual by considering two factors: dosage and 
resistance (Converse 1962; McGuire 1968; Zaller 1987, 
1989, 1992). The greater one’s dosage of media con- 
tent, the more one should be influenced by it, 
whereas the more knowledge one has, the more 
resistant one should be. Individuals with little knowl- 
edge about politics have only a minimal ability to see 
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flaws or distortions in new information; and they 
have few other bases from which to derive political 
judgments. Therefore, they should be highly respon- 
sive to news media content. In contrast, highly 
knowledgeable individuals are to counter- 
argue new information and te it to their 
isting store of knowledge. They may therefore 
especially resistant to the influence of any single 
dose of new information. ~- 


A mine oo oe Perspective. Social and 
cognitive ology suggest a second perspective 
that views the li effects of , interest, and 
knowledge quite differently. With regard to exposure 
and interest, there are at least two reasons to expect 
weaker priming effects among the most exposed and 
interested. First, individuals who are only minimal 

to and interested in the news media 
probably absorb little other than the “big message” 
contained in the lead stories and repeated regularly 
across media and across time. In contrast, highly 

and interested individuals are likely to ab- 
sorb both the “big message” and a wide range of 
peripheral details and additional stories. Conse- 
quently, the priming impact of the principal message 
is likely to be diluted by the many other knowledge 
domains that are also primed. Thus, priming effects 
of a principal story (such as the Gulf crisis) should be 
strongest among individuals with lower exposure 
and interest levels. 

There is a second reason to expect this pattern, as 
well (see Hastie and Park 1986; Lodge, McGraw, and 
Stroh 1989). People who are highly attentive to the 
flow of political news are Hkely to think a great deal 
about political affairs. This extensive thought is likely 
to lead them to form a set of general political evalu- 
ations (e.g., regarding a president's overall job pan 
formance) stored.in memory and to update them 
continually as new relevant information is acquired. 
Therefore, if asked by a pollster to report an assess- 
ment of a president’s performance, these individuals 
need only retrieve and report these on-line evalua- 
tions. These judgments have a great deal of inertia, 
because they are based on large sets of previously 

information, so new pieces of information 
have only small impact on them. Therefore, recent 
news media content would be expected to have 
relatively little effect on highly attentive citizens. 

In contrast, citizens who pay little attention to the 
flow of news are unlikely to have such general 
political evaluations stored in memory. Conse- 
quently, they will most likely have to respond to an 
inquiring pollster by recalling whatever they can 
about idential performance and deriving an over- 
ail evaluation Gn e spot. As the theory of priming 
suggests, instead of drawing upon expansive arrays 
of performance domains, these individuals are most 
likely to consider only the small handfuls of perfor- 
mance domains that come to mind most easily. Thus, 
lower levels of exposure and interest would again be 
associated with the greatest priming effects because 
of the employment of a memory- judgment 
strategy. 
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The memory-based judgments of low-exposure, 
low-interest individuals will only be influenced by 
news media content absorbed days or weeks earlier if 
that content had been stored in their memories and 
could be retrieved at the time of judgment. Therefore, 
factors that enhance the likelihood of storage and re- 
trieval will enhance media priming effects. One such 
factor is political knowledge. The more schematically 

ized knowledge one has about a domain, the 
more efficiently and effectively one can make sense of 
new information, find an appropriate place to incorpo- 
rate it into one’s memory, and retrieve it sometime later 
(see Fiske and Taylor 1991, 121-32). Therefore, the 
more knowledge one has about politics, the more 
quickly and easily one can make sense of a news story 
and the more efficiently one can store it in, and retrieve 
it from, an elaborate and organized mental filing 
system. In contrast, individuals with minimal knowl- 
edge about politics Paoa have more difficulty 
interpreting new political information, are unlikely to 
store that information in memory, and have difficulty 
retrieving whatever information they do store. There- 
fore, media priming effects would presumably be 
greater among highly knowledgeable individuals 
than among minimally knowledgeable ones. 


The Present Investigation 


Exposure, interest, and AEE are typically pos- 
itively correlated with one another, but these two 
theoretical perspectives these variables to 
have oppositely signed on priming. Therefore, 
these perspectives offer potential explanations for the 
inconsistencies in prior studies of priming. None of 
these studies entailed multivariate analyses gauging 
the effect of each dimension of involvement while 
controlling for the effects of the others. Therefore, the 
resulting confounding of oppositely signed effects 
could well have yielded inconsistencies from study to 
study. All of this suggests that we should conduct 
multivariate analyses and look for additive and inter- 
active effects of political involvement measures on 
changes in presidential evaluation ingredients pro- 
duced by the Gulf War. 


DATA 


The data that we analyzed in this study were col- 
lected as a part of the 1990-91 National Election Panel 
Study (NES) of the Political Consequences of War. 
For this survey, a nationally representative sample of 
2,000 American adults was interviewed during No- 
vember and December 1990 and January 1991, prior 
to the major events of the war and the dramatic 
increase in media attention to the Gulf crisis. Of these 
individuals, 1,385 were interviewed a second time 
during June and July 1991, long after the military 
efforts were completed. 

During both the prewar and postwar interviews, 
respondents were asked extensive series of questions 
ad. g many political beliefs, attitudes, and be- 
haviors. Of most significance for the current investi- 


gation, ndents a George Bush’s han- 
dling of the Persian Gulf crisis, his handling of 
foreign affairs generally, his handling of the domestic 
economy, and his job performance in general. Also, 
respondents reported their overall evaluations of 
Bush on a 101-point feeling thermometer. We com- 
bined these latter two judgments into a single index 
of respondents’ attitudes toward Bush by averaging 
them together after recoding both sets of responses to 
range from 0 to 1.1 

In addition, respondents were asked questions 
measuring their knowledge about politics in 
their exposure to political information through the 
news media, and their interest in the Gulf War. We 
gauged political knowledge by the number of correct 
answers respondents gave to nine questions asking 
about factual matters, such as what political office 
Dan Quayle held and which party had the most 
members in the Senate. Media exposure was assessed 
ie index that combined answers to questions 

ut frequency of watching television news in gen- 
eral, watching television news stories about the 
1990 elections, reading newspapers in general, and 
reading stories in newspa about the 1990 elec- 
tions. Interest in the Gult War was assessed by a 
single question asking respondents how much at- 
tention they paid to news about the war. As ex- 
pected, these three indices of political involvement 
were moderately positively correlated with one an- 
other (r , media ™ -59, p < Dl; Tynowiedge, mterest = 
-18, p < .01; rnedia, mterest = -29, p < .01). 

Our focussed on only those ndents 
who answered all of these questions, a total of 1,090. 
These individuals constitute 78.7% of the total panel 
sample and 54.5% of the total wave 1 representative 
national sample of 2,000 people. As the Appendix 
illustrates, the subsample of 1,090 individuals is quite 
similar to the full tative sample of 2,000 
respondents in terms of demographic characteristics 
(gender, race, age, educational attainment, and re- 

ion of residence) and general political judgments 

ush approval ratings and party identification). 
Thus, we see little reason to worry about the subsam- 
ple’s tativeness. 

Table 1 displays the and postwar distribu- 
tions of the subsample’s responses to the Bush eval- 
uation questions.? With regard to overall attitudes 
toward Bush, we see a increase in approval 
after the war that matches the increase in support 
illustrated in Fi 1. Our sample also voiced more 
approval of Bushs | handling of the Gulf crisis, foreign 
relations, and the economy after the war than before. 
Thus, the war clearly enhanced Americans’ senti- 
ments toward Bush. We turn now to assessing 
whether the war also altered the relations between 
these various judgments. 


RESULTS 
We assessed the impact of the war on the ingredients 


of overall Bush evaluations by specifying the follow- 
ing regression equation:* 
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TABLE 1 





Overall attitude = by + by (economy approval) 
+ b (foreign relations approval) 


+ b (Gulf crisis approval). (1) 


To examine shifts in ingredients for the full sample, 
we estimated equation 1 twice, once using the prewar 
judgments and once using the postwar judgments. 
(All variables were coded to range from 0 to 1, with 
larger values indicating more positive evaluations.) 
We expected that b, would increase after the war, 
suggesting a priming effect. If the news media’s 
attention to the Gulf crisis led Americans to focus 
their thinking on that incident to the exclusion of 
other foreign relations issues, b, should decline. If, on 
the other hand, media attention to the Gulf crisis led 
Americans to think more about other foreign rela- 
tions matters, b, should increase. Finally, use 
increased attention to the Gulf crisis 
ed domestic economic problems out of the spot- 
t, we expected that b; would decline after the war. 
Equation 1 was estimated via ordinary least squares 
regression, and the resulting unstandardized coeffi- 
cients are layed in Table 2. As expected, the 
impact of Gulf crisis ce on overall evalua- 
tions increased from .21 to .30, a 50% jump (z = 3.30, 
p < .001). The rae of foreign relations perfor- 
mance decreased slightly, and performance in han- 
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dling economic issues had slightly greater impact 
after the war, though these differences were nonsig- 
nificant. Thus, it seems that for the nation as a whole, 
news media attention to the war increased the impact 
of Gulf crisis on overall Bush evalua- 
tions without s the impact of other ingredients. 

Next, we estimated equation 1 separately for re- 
spondents high and low in knowledge, media expo- 
sure, and interest (see Table 3).” Despite the relative 
independence of the three involvement factors from 
one another, the results are comparable for all 
of them. First, the increase in impact of Gulf perfor- 
mance is pronounced and statistically t for 
the low-involvement group but not for the high- 
involvement group in each case. Furthermore, al- 
though no significant changes in the impact of for- 
eign relations and economic performance appear, 
trends suggest that their impact may have increased 
after the war in the high-involvement groups and 
decreased after the war in the low-involvement 
groups. 

In order to test the differences between the high- 
and low-involvement groups formally, we analyzed 
both the prewar and postwar data simultaneously in 
a within-subjects repeated-measures regression. In 
addition to the ctors in equation 1, we also 
included a dummy variable for time (coded 0 for the 

data, 1 for the postwar data) and interactions 

n this dummy variable and the three domain- 
specific performance appraisals. The statistical signif- 
icance of these interactions assess the robustness of 
the differences between the prewar and postwar 
coefficient for each of the performance ctors. We 
also included a main effect of political involvement 
(either knowledge, exposure, or interest) and all 
possible interactions between involvement and the 
other variables in the equation.® This equation was 
estimated three times, once for each of the three 
involvement factors. 

Of most interest are the three-way interactions 
between the domain-specific ce measures, 
time, and the involvement measures (see Table 4). 
Surprisingly, none of the interactions involving po- 
litical knowledge are significant. However, for expo- 
sure and interest, all six interactions are significant or 
marginally significant. Thus, the impact of Gulf crisis 
performance increased more among the low-expo- 
sure and low-interest groups than among the high- 
exposure and high-interest groups. And whereas the 
impact of economic and foreign relations perfor- 
mance increased in the high-exposure and 
involvement groups, their impact decreased in the 
low and low-involvement groups.” 

All of the results thus far are consistent with 
previous research on priming and with reasonable 
expectations about the Gulf crisis. Among people 
minimally involved in politics, the Gulf crisis became 
a more important basis of presidential evaluations 
after the war, while the impact of foreign affairs and 
the domestic economy decreased. In contrast, among 
people highly engaged by politics, the ingredients of 
presidential evaluations were essentially unaltered. 
When our three measures of political involvement 
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Estimates of the Impact of Domain-specific Evaluations on Overall Evaluations of Bush’s Performance before ` 


and after the War 


UNSTAND. REGRESS. COEFF. Z-STAT. TESTING 


SIGNIF. OF THE 


POSTWAR DIFF. 


30" 
(02) 
.21* 
(.02) 


.27* 

(.02) 

Note Number of cases = 1,090. Standard errors are shown m parentheses. Assesaments of President Bush's Gulf crisis, foreign relations, and economy 

performance were the only predictors in these equations. 
< 001. ; 


were considered individually, media exposure and 
interest were the most effective at illustrating differ- 
ences between high- and low-involvement individu- 
als, whereas political knowledge was least effective at 
doing so (a result that conflicts with patterns ob- 
served by Zaller [1990] in similar head-to-head com- 
parisons involving phenomena other than priming). 

However, as we have suggested, considering 
knowl , exposure, and interest individually may 
not be the most sensible approach. We thevelore 
estimated a much-expanded within-subjects repeat- 
ed-measures regression equation that again predicted 
overall Bush evaluations including all three aspects of 
political involvement simultaneously. The main effect 
variables included here were Gulf crisis performance, 
foreign relations performance, economic perfor- 
mance, time (prewar vs. postwar), knowledge, expo- 
sure, and interest. All possible two-way and three- 

interactions among these variables were 

included, as were three four-way interactions: time x 
interest X exposure X each of the three domain- 
tages performance appraisals. Most of the terms in 

is huge regression are of no interest theoretically in 
the present context, but a subset of them tests specific 
hypotheses. 

First, we expected that the main effects of Gulf 
crisis performance, foreign relations 
and economic ormance would all be positive and 
significant, indicating that overall evaluations of Bush 
at the prewar time t were based partly on each of 
these three in ts. The basic priming effects 
(among individuals low in knowledge, exposure, and 
interest) are tested by the two-way interactions be- 
tween time and the three domain-specific perfor- 
mance assessments. We expected that these interac- 
tions would be positive for Gulf crisis performance 
(indicating increased impact) and negative for ip as 
relations and economic performance (indicatin 
creased impact over time). 

The three-way interactions between time, domain- 
specific performance, and each of the three involve- 
ment measures test whether the increases and de- 


creases in domain-specific performance impact are 





3.30" 
—.31 


.18 


different in the high involvement groups. If the 
traditional dosage-resistance model is correct, then 
the three-way interactions involving exposure and 
interest should have the same algebraic signs as the 
two-way interactions estimating the basic priming 
tive for Gulf crisis performance and neg 
ative for foreign relations and economic 
(indicating grea p Bast at higher exposure and 
interest). For kno the three-way interactions 
should have the o vite algebraic signs—negative 
for Gulf crisis and positive for fo 
relations and economic rmance (indicating 
creased priming at high knowledge). In contrast, the 
information-processing perspective predicts the op- 
ee ee it predicts a 
negative sign for Gulf crisis performance and positive 
signs for foreign relations and economic perfor- 
mance; for knowledge it predicts a positive sign for 
Gulf crisis performance and negative signs for foreign 
relations and economic 
These predictions regarding the three-way interac- 
tions treat exposure and interest as additive com 
nents of dosage or information-processing load. But 
in fact, they are likely to be interactive. That is, if an 
individual is completely uninterested in politics, then 
increased to the news media should have 
little or no ‘on impact. Thus only exposure in the 
ce of interest should be consequential. There- 
re, the four-way interactions between time, do- 
main-specific , exposure, and interest 
should be significant and should have the same 
algebraic signs as the basic priming effects: according 
to the traditional perspective, positive for Gulf crisis 
performance and negative for foreign relations and 
economic performance; according to the information- 
perspective, negative for Gulf crisis per- 
mance and Bete for relations and eco- 
nomic 
The relevant ansandardied regression coefficient 
estimates we obtained are displayed in Table 5.8 The 
top third of the table addresses changes in the impact 
of Gulf crisis performance assessments. Prior to the 
war, these assessments had no impact on overall 
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Ratimates of is Bebe oe anae Ee tan Oriali aae ot Basnos Paa hebice 
and after the War, Separately for High- m e T 


UNSTAND. REGRESS. 
COEFF.*** 


PREWAR POSTWAR 


Interest 
Low (N = 379) 
Quif crisis 
Foreign relations 
Economy 


High (N = 711) 
Quif crisis 


Foreign relations 


eee 
Note: Standard errors of the coefficients are shown m parentheses. Assesements Aisemcmienis ò Fremdent Bush's Gulf cali, foriga oe conoy peromancs 
ee a S E A a E All unstandardized regression coefficents 


gauged by the number of correct answers that respondents to nine questions asking about factual matters. Exposure was assessed 
“bo ed exposure to to delavision news and nomwepapers. Interest was assessed by a question gauging attention respondents ped to 
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TABLE 1 
Estimates of the Impact of Political Involvement 


3.02 


2.60 


1.77 








evaluations of Bush (b = .27, n.s.). But after the war, 
the impact of these assessments became strong and 
significant among low involvement peer tee = 
88, p < .003), indicating a 

Knowledge, exposure, and interest Ley ed e the 
magnitude of this g effect but in directions 
opposite to the traditional view and consistent with 
the information-processing view. The priming effect 
became stron n ea E 
41, p < .002) and weaker as exposure increased (b = 
—1.35, p < .01) and as interest increased (b = —.94, 
p < .005). The exposure x interest interaction indi- 
cates that the additive effects of exposure and interest 
did not combine fully linearly; rather, the priming 
effect is a bit stronger at the highest levels of exposure 
and interest than would be expected based on the 
main effects alone (b = 1.10, p < .07). 

With regard to assessments of foreign relations 
performance (as shown in the middle third of Table 
5), the pattern is the same, though weaker in statis- 
tical terms. Overall Bush evaluations were partly 
based on assessments of his handling of aspects of 
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TABLE 5 


PREDICTORS REGRESS. COEFF. T P 
Guif Crisis 1.10 .27 


Gulf crisis x time . 3.01 . 


Qulf crisis x time x 
Knowledge 


3.18 . 
Exposure 2.51. 
Interest 2.81 . 
Exposure x Interest ; 1.88 ,. 

Foreign relations i 2.28 . 

Foreign rel. x time 1.26 

Foreign rel. x time x 
Knowledge 


Interest 


Exposure x Interest 





foreign affairs other than the Gulf crisis before the 
war (b = .64, p < .03). This impact tended to decline 
a bit (although not significantly) among low-involve- 
ment individuals after the war (6 = —.36, p < .21), but 
it declined more among respondents hi, po 

knowledge (b = —.25, p < .06). Tho not signifi- 


- cantly, high levels of exposure and interest were 
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again associated with reduced priming effects (b = 
.52, p = .32 and b = .48, p = .14, respectively). 

coupled with interest was again associated 
with a slightly strengthened priming effect (6 = —.37, 
p= 52), though this effect is not even close to being 
statistically significant. 

More statistically significant coefficients emerged 
for economic judgments, as displayed in the bottom 
third of Table 5. Overall assessments of Bush were 
based in part on assessments of his economic 
mance before the war (b = .46, p < .05). And after the 
war, the impact of economic judgments was de- 
creased significantly (b = —.51, p < .06), presumably 
reflecting the news media’s dominant focus on the 
war. Although not statistically significantly, high 
levels of knowledge were again associated with an 
enhanced g effect (b = —.12, p = .28). And the 
priming effect was again stronger at higher levels of 
exposure (b = .96, p < .04) and interest (b = .72, p < 
.02). As before, the priming effect was strengthened 
when both exposure and interest were coupled (b = 
—.91, p < .07). 

These results make it clear that priming affected the 
impact of all three policy domains on overall presi- 
dential evaluations. Furthermore, these effects were 
clearly regulated by the three dimensions of political 
involvement in different ways. Thus the findings just 
described highlight significant psychological shifts in 
the American public’s political information process- 
ing. In order to understand the political significance 
of these effects, however, we must assess how much 
of the postwar rise in President Bush’s approval 
ratings is attributable to these priming effects. 

As Figure 1 illustrates, presidential approval in- 
creased from 56% in October-November 1990 to 76% 
in June 1991. Reflecting this surge, our sample’s 
mean overall presidential evaluation increased from 
.613 before the war to .722 afterward, a change of .109 
units on the 0 to 1 scale. This increase is presumably 
due to at least two changes: increased positivity of 
Americans’ assessments of President Bush’s handling 
of the Gulf crisis and his handling of foreign relations 
(as shown in Table 1) and increased weight attached 
to these two domains and reduced weight attached to 
his handling of the economy, which was evaluated 
more negatively. 

To assess how much of the increase in overall 
evaluations was due to each of these components, we 
used the regression equation described in Table 5 to 
estimate what postwar evaluations of Bush’s overall 
performance would have been had the ingredient 

ts remained unchanged. This exercise yielded a 
icted mean overall evaluation of .702, .089 units 
er than the prewar average evaluation. Thus, the 

shift in domain-specific ratings could account for 82% 
of the pre-to-post increase. Substituting the postwar 
weights to generate overall tions 
increased the mean by .020 units, or 18% of the total 
pre-to-post surge. Thus, of the 20% increase from 
prewar to postwar shown in Figure 1, almost four of 
these percentage points are attributable to priming. 
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DISCUSSION 


The big news here is in two parts: the impact of the 
Gulf War on Americans’ evaluations of their 

dent’s performance and the roles of political knowl 
edge, eee and interest in regulating priming 


The Impact of the Gulf Crisis 


Consistent with previous research on priming, the 
news media’s incessant focus on the Gulf crisis ap- 
pears to have increased the impact of Americans’ 
assessments of George Bush’s handling of it on their 
evaluations of his overall job performance. And at the 
same time, attention to the war apparently reduced 
attentiveness to other aspects of forse relations and 
to the domestic economy. 

Because most Americans evaluated Bush’s han- 
dling of the Gulf crisis much more positively than 
they evaluated his handling of the domestic economy 
or other aspects of international relations, this shift in 
focus may have contributed to the s increase in 
Bush’s overall popularity illustrated in Figure 1. Of 
course, ‘simply “winning” the war was, in and of 
itself, probably largely responsible for the surge in 
approval ratings. But seems to have contrib- 
uted significantly to as well. 

These findings are in marked contrast to one plau- 
sible vision of the American citizen. One might 
imagine that political affairs are at the periphery of 
most Americans’ lives most of the time because the 
more mundane and personal concerns of everyday 
life exhaust their abilities for cognitive engagement. 
But when a war occurs and intrudes into the daily 
lives of numerous people in many powerful ways, 
their interest in and exposure to political affairs 


presumably . It is conceivable that this shift 
might lead ale to become thoughtful about a wide 
tical issues indirectly related to the war. 
e citizens are drawn 
into political affairs when their attentions are grabbed 
by large-scale and consequential events such as wars. 
In fact, our results offer no support for this vision. 
Americans were apparently quite narrow in their 
response to the war, focusing their attentions on it to 
the exclusion of other issues, even other foreign 
relations issues. Thus, the Gulf War did not induce 
cognitive engagement in an array of political issues. 
ee eee 
tory experimental studies showing that primin Del 
fects appeared only in policy domains that have 
directly addressed in news coverage (see Iyengar and 
Kinder 1987, chap. 11). This correspondence en- 
hances our confidence in those studies and in ours. 
Might other wars have been capable of inciting 
broad cognitive engagement in politics? Certainly, 
the Gulf War was unusual in many ways, in terms of 
minimal casualties, brief combat engagement, and a 
variety of other attributes. Perhaps more costly wars 
conducted over more protracted periods of time lead 
Americans to attach cognitive significance to many 
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other policy issues. But it may instead be that Amer- 
icang’ capacities for attention are limited to just a few 
big issues at a time. 


Moderators of Priming 


When considered individually, political knowledge, 
, and interest all seemed to have the same 
on priming: higher involvement was associ- 
ated with reduced priming, just as has been seen in 
various ous investigations (Iyengar et al. 1984; 
Krosnick and Kinder 1990). However, when: these 
three variables were examined simultaneously, th 
turned out to have opposite effects on g- Hi 
levels of political knowledge enhanced priming, and 
high levels of exposure and interest reduced priming, 
although the cou ee 
associated with sigh y increased priming. 

The directions of these effects are in sharp contrast 
to those anticipated by a traditional view of political 
involvement. Greater media exposure and interest 
have been viewed as indicating stronger dosages of 
media content, whereas greater knowledge has been 
viewed as a basis for greater resistance to the new 
information acquired from the media. Our findings 
clearly challenge this view and instead support the 
contemporary psychological alternative. Greater 
knowledge constitutes a greater ability to interpret, 
encode, store, and retrieve new information. And 
higher levels of and interest are associated 
with a greater ood of forming on-line political 
evaluations and a dilution of priming effects due to a 
wider range of knowledge being activated by media 
coverage. 

There is another way to think about the effect of 
political interest that we identified. Recent studies 
suggest that priming manipulations may have the 
greatest im when they occur without people 
paying much attention to them (Lombardi, Higgins, 
and Bargh 1987; Strack, Schwarz, Bless, Kubler, and 
Wanke 1993). When people attend closely to and are 
aware of the potential impact of context on their 
judgments, they correct for it..In our case, highly 
interested viewers may therefore have said to them- 
selves, “I know the news media have paid a lot of 
attention to inflation lately, but I don’t want that to 
cause me to place too much weight on inflation in 
deriving my presidential performance evaluation. So 
TI reduce its weight a bit.” This could explain why 
weaker g effects appeared among the most 
interested readers and viewers. 

It is important to acknowledge, however, that the 
exposure and interest effects we observed could have 
occurred at a point in time much later than encoding, 
via retroactive interference. People who were 
cially interested in politics and who absorbed lots of 
information about the war no doubt continued to 
attend closely to information about politics after the 
war as well. Consequently, as the news media’s 
attention to matters other than the Gulf crisis in- 
creased during April and May of 1991, these highi 
attentive individuals were fillin their minds with 
this new information, which would interfere with the 
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cognitive effects of previously stored knowledge 
about the war. Thus, greater interest and 
may yield more absorption of information about the 
war but also more absorption of information about a 
range of other political matters as well. Individuals 
who were typically only minimally interested in and 
to political information would have absorbed 
little political news after the war and would therefore 
have experienced much less postwar interference. 


This may pare ad aie Cat ae aie te 
idential evaluations in June July 1991 on war- 
related attitudes. 


This alternative interpretation of our results makes 
it clear how the timing of survey interviews can have 
tremendous impact on substantive conclusions about 
the war. Had a set of interviews been conducted 
during the war, in late January or February, we could_ 
have assessed the impact of exposure and interest on 
priming while avoi confounding these factors 
with retention or retroactive interference. We might, 
therefore, have found more priming to be associated 
with greater exposure and interest at that time, 
reflecting greater dosage of media content, just as the 
traditional perspective on these measures of political 
involvement would have anticipated. In the absence 
of such data, the plausibility of retroactive interfer- 
ence must remain unclear for the moment. 

Our results regarding knowledge, exposure, and 
interest do not challenge the assumptions underlying 
the dosage-resistance perspective. There is enough 
other available evidence supporting these notions in 
general (see Petty and Cacioppo 1986; Zaller 1992) 
that they need not be called into question here. 
Rather challenging these general perspectives, 
our results challenge the application of this aa aaa 
to news media priming. That is, the failure of knowl- 
edge, , and interest to behave like dosage 
and resistance factors suggests that priming does not 
entail a onlike of belief shifts but 
instead occurs by shifts in decision-making criteria. 


Generalizing to the Iran-Contra Affair 


The theoretical ce of these findings regard- 
ing political involvement is a bit difficult to assess 
with just this one investigation in hand. It is conceiv- 
able that there is som unique about the Gulf 
War that is responsible for these effects, so we might 
observe different patterns of results for other events. 
On the other hand, it is also possible that the patterns 
of effects observed here do indeed generalize across 
political contexts. 

To assess this possibility, we conducted a reanaly- 
sis of data re g priming in the context of the 
Iran-Contra from a study that ignored exposure 
and interest and examined only the effect of political 
knowl and, as expected, found priming to be 
dı among highly knowledgeable citizens 
(Krosnick and Kinder 1990). Using the same method- 
ology, we returned to those data and assessed the 
simultaneous effects of knowledge, exposure, and 
interest. Our findings were consistent with the ones 


we have reported regarding exposure and interest in 
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the Gulf War context. High levels of exposure and 
interest were each associated with reduced priming 
effects individually (for exposure, t = 1.86, p = .064; 
for interest, t = 1.67, p = .096; N = 767); and the 
confluence of exposure 

creased their individual impacts (t = 1.84, p = .066). 
Once we controlled for these effects, a knowl- 
edge had no impact on priming (t = .79, p = .43). 

These findings are encouraging in two regards. 
First, they suggest that the negative impact of expo- 
sure and interest on priming is not limited to the Gulf 
War case. In addition, this replication su, that 
our Gulf War results are not the result of 
aspects of the 1990-91 NES panel study mri 
because the Iran-Contra study design is quite 
ent in numerous ways. For example, instead of bein 
a panel study, the Iran-Contra investigation ce 
two independent cross sections of respondents: one 
interviewed before the scandal was revealed, and the 
other afterward. And instead of a delay of months 
between the enhanced media coverage and postevent 
interviews, the Iran-Contra postevent interviews 
were conducted beginning the day after the revela- 
tion. It therefore seems unlikely that our present 
results are artifactually prodiced baone aped uf 
the 1990-91 NES suid design. Furthermore, the 
tretroactive-interference explanation for the interest 
and exposure effects we have described seems un- 
likely as well. 

It is conceivable, however, that study design ‘dif- 
ferences may account for the disappearance of the 
knowledge effect in the Iran-Contra case. Recall that 
knowledge enhances priming by facilitating informa- 
tion storage and retrieval . Such 
are very likely to be involved in long-term ing 
over a period of months, as was the case in the Gulf 
War. But because the postevent interviews for the 
Iran-Contra case were conducted immediately after 
the revelation, long-term storage and retrieval issues 
were probably less relevant, thus explaining the lack 
of a knowledge effect in this case. ; 


Alternative Explanations for Our Findings 


We have presumed all along that the shifts in the 
ingredients of presidential evaluations observed here 
are due to the increase in news media attention to 
events unfolding in the Gulf. But of course, we have 
provided no definitive evidence to support this causal 
assertion. And other theoretical perspectives would 
attribute the surge in presidential support to other 
causes. For example, Brod pon Bea (1991) has argued that 
presidents enjoy enhan palani immediately 
after bold internation acts ‘Because eir critics are 
temporarily quiet. Sigelman and Conover (1981) have 
argued that Americans draw together in response to 
the external threat that war ts, and tive 
feelings about the nation and its leader swell. (For a 
review of other possible alternative explanations, see 
Brody 1991.) 

It is certainly conceivable that thesè or other expla- 
nations could be partly or even fully responsible for 
President Bush’s increased public support immedi- 


and interest slightly -de- ` 
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ately after he initiated military action in the Gulf. 
Uniertunately, the data we have at hand do not allow 
us to test these alternative explanations or to pit them 
against the account of these events based on priming. 

For the moment, then, priming must remain a viable 


explanation, though not necessarily the definitive one. 


Dimensions of Political Involvement 


Finally, our results suggest that researchers studying 
public opinion take a step back from traditional views 
of political involvement in light of contem 
theories of information processing and decision mak- 
ing. First, the sometimes-employed practice of com- 
bining measures of political knowledge, interest, and 
exposure into a single index of political involvement 
(e-8.7 Cassel 1984; Chong, McClosky, and Zaller 1983; 

d and Downing 1990) now seems espé un- 
wise, given that it may obscure unique of the 
components. Furthermore, head-to-head compari- 
sons looking for the ange most effective measure of 
involvement (e.g., 1990) also seem misdi- 
rected, because different dimensions may have oppo- 
sitely signed effects and.therefore do not reflect a 
single underlying construct. In addition, it seems 
risky to examine the impact of only a single dimen- 
sion, such as (see, e.g., Bartels 1993), given 
that controlling for other dimensions, such as interest 
and knowledge, can dramatically change that first 
dimension’s apparent effect. Instead, our results (like 
other recent investigations, e.g., Krosnick and Mil- 
burn 1990), illustrate why it is most sensible to treat 
political knowledge, interest, and as dis- 
tinct constructs that may have distinct effects on 
political information processing and decision making. 
Multivariate simultaneously examining 
these three dimensions clearly seem in order for 
future studies. 

This conclusion has substantive as well as method- 
ological implications. Theorists have catalogued the 
many benefits of mass public engagement in the 
political affairs of democracies, as well as the dangers 
of apathy and ignorance (e.g., Dahl 1989). At the 
same time, political observers have often lamented 
lack of political involvement in the American public 
and other mass publics across the globe (e.g., Kinder 
and Sears 1985). The operating assumption here is 
that political involvement is a single entity that can be 
maximal, moderate, or for a nation as a 
whole or for any given individual. This assumption 
leads observers to presume that any single indicator 
of low involvement (such as a low turnout rate in an 
election) reflects low levels of engagement generally 
(e. Po 1965) 

results suggest a different view of political 

dus Mines one that treats involvement as having 
eg ag distinct components. Any given individual 
exposed to lots of political information but 

FEA have no interest in it and may therefore retain 
ittle of it. Alternatively, although an individual may 
be very interested in politics, other aspects of life may 
be extraordinarily demanding, leaving little time to 
attend to contemporary events. Or, by virtue of living 
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in a household with others who frequently discuss 
political affairs, one may become highly knowledge- 
able about politics without any interest or exposure to 
the news media. 

This new perspective is both encouraging and 
discouraging about the prospects for increasing mass 
involvement in democracies. On the bright side, any 
single piece of evidence indicating mass disengage- 
ment should not be so disappointing. That is, politi- 
cal involvement may be er at a particular point in 
history than any single indicator (e.g., voter turnout) 
might suggest. But on the more discouraging side, 
the task of increasing political involvement entails 
increasing many different and distinct components: 
interest in political affairs, exposure to political infor- 
mation, storage of that information in memory, be- 
Tai cipation in political events, and so on. 

ts suggest that large-scale social interven- 
fae intended to maximize involvement must be 
multi ged and therefore perhaps much more 
complex and expensive than a simpler view of in- 
volvement U supe puppan This is not to say that such 
efforts will be futile but rather simply to suggest why 
they may be more difficult than might be imagined 
and how to make them most effective. 


CONCLUSION 


In reporting our most recent investigation of priming 
effects, we concluded that “change over time in 
popular approval [of presidential performance}—and 
thus the waxing and waning of presidential power— 
may depend the most on the citizens who know the 
least” (Krosnick and Kinder 1990, p. 510). The find- 
ings reported here clearly demand a revision of this 
conclusion. Instead, -priming-induced shifts in 
residential popularity and power seem to be driven 
citizens who are highly knowledgeable about 
politics but relatively inattentive to the flow of polit- 
ical news. This more textured conclusion makes it 
clear that in political science, as in all of life, things 
are often more complex than they at first appear. 


APPENDIX 


Table A-1 compares demographic characteristics ag 
general political j ay of the original 

tative national sample of 2,000 and the subsample of 
1,090 who completed all questions that we used for 
our analysis. The subsample is seen to be quite 
similar to the parent sample. 


Notes 


This paper was presented at the National Election Studies 
Conference on the Political Consequences of War held at the 
Brookings Institution, Washington, 1992, and at the annual 
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TABLE A-i 


Characteristics of the Full Representative National 
Sample and the Subsampie Analyzed (%) 





Zaller, and Stanley Feldman for very helpful comments and 


1. We obtained similar results to those we report when we 
repeated our regressions using only the Bush job performance 
sh fa the feeling thermometer rating as the dependent 


2. The 


farce Hip landing TEE Ck Gnas tae, 
tions of his of the Gulf crisis. If so, 
latter in equation 1 would reflect only the direct effect (instead 
of the total effect) of Gulf crisis performance on overall 
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evaluations. However, when we reestimated 


foreign relations performance do not 

seen Sarena cara Also, the results that we report were 
not meaningfully altered when we included controls for 
past on alee ere gender, race, age, education, and region) 
and partisanship in 


4; We aio certormed tts analys and Dooa ALRI 
a iag the dependent variable to a probit transfor- 
aga ii E E NAD E 


5. Ie Ci: E E RAE aoa ae E 
selecting points near the means of the knowledge, exposure, 
and interest distributions that yielded approximately equal- 
died pg erae WEIGH heey cae es 
high-invalvement group a bit smaller than the low-involve- 
ment group. 

6. In these equatians, the political involvement indices 
SRN O ag rather than dichoto- 


"7. Zaller (1992) has suggested that effects Hke these 
should be more pronounced among moderate in 
involvement than among ts very high or 


Ce T 

8. Of the remaining 48 coefficients not shown, only 5 were 

statistically significant. Of these, only 3 seem theoretically 

meaningful: at the prewar wave, Gulf crisis performance had 

Rig exposure or lg In interest thug the conjunction 
in exposure or high in interest, although the conjunction 

of exposure and interest reduced these 
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INEQUALITY AND POLITICAL VIOLENCE REVISITED 


n their 1987 article in this Review, Muller and Seligson used logged ordinary least-squares 
(LOLS) to estimate the effect of income inequality on cross-national levels of deaths by political 
violence. T. Y. Wang challenges the robustness of the main conclusion and argues for the 


application of a maximum likelihood 


approach—the exponential Poisson regression (EPR) model— 


rather than LOLS. He concludes that the widely used LOLS approach yields misleading conclusions 


when 


applied to event count data. Dixon, Muller, and Seligson replicate previous work using both 


LOLS.and EPR approaches and conclude that in most—but not all—respects the two approaches yield 


- similar results, supporting the effect of inequality 
by Brockett 1992) that the inequality results are robust when 


argue (in response to concerns 


when the fications are identical. They also 


account is taken systematically of the best information on underreporting of deaths. 


COMMENT 


regarded as a major determinant of political vio- 
lence. The theoretical foundation of this argument 
is the relative deprivation thesis, which holds that 
discontent ted from the gap between an indi- 
vidual’s expected and achieved well-being is a major 
cause of violent behavior (Gurr 1970).1 A body of 
quantitative literature has emerged to examine the 
causal linkage between inequality and collective vio- 
lence.* While different findings have been registered, 
most of the studies share two important methodolog- 
ical similarities: (1) many studies used event count 
data? as measurements of dependent variables with a 
measure of deaths from violence as the most widely 
used indicator (see, e.g., Boswell and Dixon 1990; 
Hartman and Hsiao 1988; Muller 1985, 1988b; Muller 
and Seligson 1987; Park 1986; Weede 1981, 1986), and 
(2) many studies used the logged ordinary least 
squares (LOLS) method for statistical estimation. As 
will be demonstrated, LOLS is not appropriate when 
rene count dats ate used lar measurements oE aS 
pice variables. The unsuitability comes about 
use event count variables typically display a 
Poisson or other count-based distribution; th 
LOLS produces inefficient or biased estimates (King 
1988, 1989a-b). 

Muller and Seligson (1987) recently examined the 
relationship between inequality and political vio- 
lence. Using the LOLS method, they concluded that 
income paras (the share of income going to the 
top 20% of all households) has a strong effect 
on mass violence. I shall replicate study to 
demonstrate the unsuitability of LOLS when depen- 
dent variables are m réd by event count data. I 
shall then their data by using an event 
count analysis—a statistical technique that has not 
been used in previous research on political violence 
but has been successfully employed in studies on 
presidential appointments of Supreme Court fustices 
(King 1987), on the demand of health insurance and 
the use of health care services (Cameron and Trivedi 


ER Ar 


1986), and on patents and research and development 
activity (Hall, Griliches, and Hausman 1986; Haus- 
man, Hall, and Griliches 1984). The replicated analy- 
sis reveals that inequality in general—whether in the 
form of income or land maldistribution—does not 
have statistically significant effect on collective violent 
behavior. Instead, a semirepressive regime and inten- 
sity of separatism are the main causes of mass violence. 


DIRECT REPLICATION 


The frequent adoption of LOLS in the study of 
violence stems from the fact that the ordinary least 
squares method assumes a linear and additive func- 
tion. However, event count data display a Poisson or 
other count-based distribution, and the relations be- 
tween variables are not linear in functional forms.‘ In 
such cases, least solutions do not 
provide proper estimates. A ently adopted rem- 
edy in the literature is to make a natural logarithmic 
transformation of the dependent variable so that a 
log-linear function is acquired. All of the studies on 
political violence I have mentioned adopt this ap- 
proach. In many instances, LOLS is not suitable for 
event count data when zero is one of the observed 
values. This is a frequent occurrence in the study of 
political violence. A constant c is often added to the 
dependent variable Y, before obtaining a logarithmic 
transformation, so that a zero value can be avoided, 
namely, In(Y, + c).> As will be demonstrated, the 
value of this added constant has substantial effects on 
the conclusions reached. 

Table 1 reports the LOLS results of a direct repli- 
cation of Muller and Seli ’s study, with a small 
constant, c, taking on different values added to the 
dependent variable, the logged death rate of 1973- 
77.° Since Monte Carlo experiments have shown that 
there is no o choice for c across empirical 
examples (King 1988), the values of this constant are 
arbi set at .001, .01, and 1. As columns 1-3 
show, when the value of c changes, the magnitudes 
of all on coefficients and their correspon: 
stan errors also change. The size of almost 
LOLS coefficients drops as c increases. For instance, 
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TABLE 1 
LOLS Regression of Political Violence on Income 
Inequality and Other Explanatory Variables 

VARIABLES C= .001 CH= .01 


Upper 20,% Income 08 07 
share (.06) (.04) 


‘Cel 


.038* 
(017) 


in energy consumption 46 30 11 
per capita . (.11) 


Intensity of separatism 


1.23** 
(.38) 
gar" 
(32) 
In negative sanction per 1m 
1973-77 i ; 33 
(23) 





the coefficient of regime changes from 
4.17 to .98—a decrease of 76%—as c increases from 
.001 to 1. In addition, the level of significance also 

. Income inequality (upper 20% income 
aint) ick example, is not significant when c is .001. 
As c increases to 1, it is ificant at the .05 level. The 
arbitrary choice of an added value for a logarithmic 
transformation can thus have enormous effects on 
one’s substantive conclusions. This raises additional 


questions about the accuracy and reliability of previ- 
ous findings. 


INDIRECT REPLICATION: AN EVENT 
COUNT ANALYSIS 


This demonstrates that the commonly 
adopted LOLS re on analysis is inappropriate 
when political violence is measured by event count 
data. The use of event count analysis ts a 
more reliable and accurate alternative (Cameron and 
Trivedi 1986; King 1988, 1989a—b). The advantages of 
event count are (1) it takes into account the 
nonnegativity of event count data and leaves no 
possibility of predicting a negative value (least- 
squares techniques, by contrast, do not constrain the 
number of events to positive values, which 
must be the case)’ and (2) since zero is a natural 
outcome of event count models, there is no need for 
the logarithmic transformation and hence no “zero 
problem” (Hausman, Hall, and Griliches 1984). 


Probably the simplest specification of an event 
count akg is the A E Poisson regression 
(EPR) the EPR model takes the 
form of 


P 
E(Y)) = A, = exp (XB) = exp ( 3 xe) (1) 


k=1 


wherei= 1. ees Ne 
value of the dependent variable; X is a vector of 
independent variables; and £ is a vector of on 
estimates. The goal is to estimate the vector of regres- 
sion estimates, B, in which each element represents 
the individual effect of X, a particular independent 
variable, on the dependent variable or the observed 
event count. 

The Poisson specification is restrictive in one a 
portant way, however: it is based upon 
that events occur independently over time and that the 

probability of an event occurring at any point of time 

is constant. These assumptions may not be valid, since 
either the prior occurrence of an event such as polit- 
ical violence or changes of other factors su 
economic conditions could result in a of the 
probability of subsequent events. In addition, it is 
common practice in cross-national studies to aggre- 
gate data over a period of time (e.g., 5 or 10 years). 
The aggregation process may increase cross-national 
variability since countries tend to have different inci- 
dent-proneness at different time periods. A ae 
that explicitly takes into account 
event counts is negative binomial regression. en 
speaking, this means that the specification of the 
variance of Y, is different in the EPR and negative 
binomial models even though they have an identical 
specification: of expected values (see equation 1). 
While the EPR model assumes that the 
value and variance of Y; are equal (i-e., V(Y,) = A,), 
negative binomial models relax this assumption. 

Cameron and Trivedi (1986) have shown that two 
negative binomial models—what they called NEGBIN I 
and NEGBIN I]-—can be generated by different specifi- 
cations of variance: 


V(Y) = (1 + @)A, (NEGEN J) (2) 


VY.) = A(1 + aA) (Neca T) (3) 


The adequacy of the Poisson model is thus based on 
tests-of the nuisance eter, a = 0. If æ is not 
significantly different zero, which tmplies that 
events are independent, the expected value and 
variance of Y; are equal and the negative binomial 
models will reduce to exactly to the Poisson model. If 
ais greater than and significantly different from zero, 
which implies that events are overdispersed and/or 
have a salu eager A te probability of occurrence, the 
Poisson model should be rejected. Meanwhile, the 
choice between NEGBIN I and II is also contingent on 
tests of a in equation 2 and 3. : 
With these statistical tions in mind, I will 
replicate Muller and Seligson’s study. There are two 
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modifications in the operationalization. First, Muller 
and Seligson undertook a logarithmic transformation 
on three independent variables: energy consumption 
per capita, negative sanctions per one million of 
1973-77, and the same of 1968-72. The following 
analysis does not have that transformation on these 
variables, since an event count analysis assumes a 
nonlinear function, so that there is no reason to make 
a logarithmic transformation on independent vari- 
ables to fit the linear assumption. Second, the depen- 
dent variable of the o model, political violence, 
was measured. by “the lo sum of annual deaths 
from domestic political co during 1973-77 divided 
by midinterval ion.’ (Muller and Seligson 1987, 
433-34, cag aes mine). No such transformation was 
done on the dependent variable in the followin 

. Instead, the natural logarithm of the mid- 
interval population (In Pop75) is included on the 
right-hand side as an additional independent vari- 
able. This is done because the original form of the 
relationship is 


E(Y) 


POP7D 
or, equivalently, 


exp (XB) 


P 
È Xib + 1n (ror75) 


kel 


ro =a ( ) 

This exercise is due to the fact that a linear trans- 
formation on the dependent variable (such as taking 
an average) is incompatible with event count analy- 
sis. This method of measurement is conceptually and 

y identical to the original operation- 
alization. That is, political violence is measured by 
the death rate from domestic conflict per one million 
separ ically, this implies that the coef- 

cient of In (POP75) sh be constrained to one. It is 
harmless, however, to free it from this restriction by 
including it as an independent variable in the equa- 
tion (King 1988, 1989a). 

Furthermore, Muller and Seligson exclude all land 
inequality variables in the full model, based upon the 
initial analyses of the relations between all inequality 
variables and political violence (1987, 435-36). Since 
their initial analyses are mainly based upon bivariate 
regressior/correlations, the exclusion of land inequal- 
ity varlables from the subsequent analyses is not 
appropriate. Any relationship or lack of relationshi 
between variables in an incomplete specification su 
as this may either be spurious or suppressed (Pedha- 
zur 1982). The following is will include all 
inequality variables except “ land concentra- 
tion.”* As Prosterman pointed out, it is implausible 
to expect that the relatively high Gini coefficients of 
land concentration in industrialized societies, where 
only a small agricultural labor force is t, would 
generate significant discontent (1976, 350).7° 
. Several countries register extremely large scores on 
the dependent variable. In order to reduce the prob- 
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lem of estimation, Muller and set a ceiling on 
the values of the dependent variable. The death rates 
of these countries were arbitrarily set to 50 (1987, 
434). Their decision to set an upper limit to the 
death rate is ina priate, because an arbitrary 
ceiling could skew the conclusions. I shall include the 
original values of these cases and examine their 
robust standardized residuals” to determine whether 
their presence would bias the results. 

Before the actual effects of the in ty variables 
on political violence can be examined, it is necessary 
to determine whether a Poisson model is adequate. 
As noted, the adequacy is contingent upon tests of 
the nuisance parameter, a, being significantly greater 
than zero. Consider the Poisson residuals, u, = y; — 
Å, and let V(y,) = (y; — ÁP”. The following rt eg 
can be obtained (standard errors in parentheses are 
obtained using White’s heteroscedastic consistent es- 
timator): 


Viy.) = 1,458.27 A, 
(771.53) 


ViyWA; = 530.54 — .63 A,. 
(324.13) (.63) (5) 


From equations 2 and 4, it can be seen that & = 
1,458.27 — 1. The estimated T-statistic is 1.89, which 

statistically significant at the .05 level with a one- 
tailed test.’ This evidence clearly rejects the ade- 
quacy of a Poisson specification in favor of a negative 
binomial terization. 

Which of the two negative binomial models should 
be used? The*& in equation 5 is not statistically 
significant at the .05 level. This suggests that the first 
rather than the second negative binomial model is 
adequate. Table 2, column 1 presents the results with 
a NEGBIN I parameterization. 

Surprisingly enough, none of the re on coef- 
ficients in Table 2, column 1 is statistically significant 
at the .05 level for a two-tailed test. Only intensity of 
separatism and e regime are of border- 
line ce (between the .05 and .10 levels). An 
analysis of the residuals reveals that Argentina, Peru, 
and the United Kingdom are outliers.*” In order not 
to be biased by a few outliers, I drop these three cases 
and reestimate the parameters. Parallel regression 
equations to equations 4 and 5 are first obtained to 


(4) 


determine an appropriate specification: 
Wy) = 73.01 Â; 
(32.83) (6) 
VyWA, = 99.53 + .02 A,. 
(39.88) (.05) (7) 


Equation 6 again suggests that the negative binomial 
is preferred to the Poisson specification; with & in 


-equation 7 being statistically insignificant, it suggests 


that the NEGBIN I is still a preferred specification. 
Table 2, column 2 presents the results after the 

outliers are removed from the analysis. Again, as in 

column 1, none of the inequality variables has statis- 
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TABLE 2 


Negative Binomial Regression of Political Violence 
on Inequality and Other Explanatory Variables 


ALL VALID 
CASES OUTLIERS 
INCLUDED EXCLUDED 


N=49 (N= 42) 

—.016 —.043 
(023) (031) 

—.004 
(027) 


.032 
(.029) 

—.0001 
(012 





VARIABLES 
Agrarian inequality 


Landiess .048 
(.032) 
Upper 20% Income .032 
share (.028) 
Energy consumption 
Intensity of separatism 


Semlrepressive regime 


002 
(.012) 
T383 1.180" 


(.408) (.434) 
984 1.369"* 
(.508) (560) 
Negative sanctions per 1m 
1973-77 —.001 
(.032) 
1968-72 .068 
(.116) 
In (Population, 1975) 297 
(168) 
LogHikelihood 82,224.5 
Note. maie m parentheses are standard errors. 
“p<. 


(.034) 








tically significant effect on collective violence. This 
finding contradicts Muller and Seligson’s strong 
claim that income inequality is the major determinant 
of mass violence. It also runs counter to the argument 
that landlessness, the proportion of the labor force 
that does not own or possess ownershiplike tenure of 
land, contributes to violence (Prosterman 1976; Pros- 
terman and Riedinger 1987). Agrarian inequality (the 
Hr licative interaction between land in 2 
e size of the agricultural labor force) also 

sonal a causal effect on collective violent behavior. 
The evidence presented here indicates that inequality 
in general does not have statistically significant effect 
on mass violence. 

The only variables that are associated with political 
violence are semirepressive regime and intensity of 
separatism, which serves as a control variable. The 
positive effect of intensity of tism can be ex- 
plained on the grounds that political violence often 
occurs when groups or regions attempt to gain 
greater autonomy or independence. is significant 

e regime lends some rt for the 
resource mobilization ES Gl o 
lence. Its advocates argue that the detenniiviant of 
collective violence is not the discontents generated 


from inequality bd se but rather the organization of 
discontent.’” Individuals are more likely to be orga- 


political vio- . 
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nized and engage in violent behavior in a semirepres- 
sive regime in a repressive one. Differences in 


regime structure are thus relevant because they di- 
rectly affect individuals’ ability and likelihood to get 


Moreover, semirepressive es also serve as 
causes of collective violent behavior. The Iranian 
revolution documented in detail by Green (1982, 
1984) and cited by Muller and Seligson (1987, 430) is 
a case in point. Green argues that the dopartic- 
ipation tactics undertaken by the “served to 
increase popular nea Ga ng those socially mobi- 
lized Iranians eager to have a measure of influence 
over the manner in which their society was ruled” 
(1984, 155). This unrealized desire for real power in a 

e regime can thus become a contributor 
to collective violence. As a result, a semirepressive 
regime is not only a facilitating factor but also a direct 
cause of political violence. 


CONCLUSION 


My analysis indicates that Muller and Seligson’s 
previous findings are suspect due to the inappropri- 
ate statistical methods employed. The new evidence 
su that inequality in the forms of income or 
land maldistribution does not have effects on political 
violence. Rather, regime structures and intensity of 
separatism are more important in explaining the 
occurrence of political violence. Semirepressive re- 
gimes are relevant not only because they allow indi- 
viduals to get organized and engage in violent behav- 
ior but also because they are causes of violence. 

The fact that none of the inequality variables is 
statistically si t does not mean that the relative 
deprivation thesis is theoretically meaningless. In 
Gurr’s (1970) conceptualization of relative depriva- 
tion, discontent is not generated from inequality per 
se, but rather from the gap between an in ual’s 
expected and achieved w ing. Indices based on 
measures of objective in cannot, by them- 
selves, to assess crucial part of Gurr’s 
h esis. In ty in the form of income or land 

distribution will not be translated into wide- 
spread discontent if there is no perceived discrepancy 
between what people actually get and what they 
Oe ee ee 
individ on of this gap through survey 
data before the je relative ities Saloni hypothesis can be 
tested—an argum more than a decade ago 
(Eckstein 1980; 3. Weede 1981). 

The methodological implication of this analysis, 
however, goes well beyond the study of political 
violence. There are many other studies in the disci- 
pline that use event count data as the measurements 
of dependent variables. The number of coups, coup 
attempts; presidential vetoes, and presidential ap- 
pointments of Supreme Court j are only a few 
examples. Far from being only a problem of technical 
differences, the widely used conventional method 
can lead to incorrect or misleading substantive find- 
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ings, as demonstrated in the reanalysis of Muller and 
Seligson’s data. Least squares solutions provide inef- 
ficient and biased estimates when the dependent 
‘variable uses event count data. An event count anal- 
ysis is the appropriate technique for statistical estima- 
tion, since the underlying data generation process of 
the dependent variable is a Poisson or other count- 
based distribution. 


T. Y. WANG 
Illinois State University 


RESPONSE 


T. Y. Wang attacks cross-national studies of politi- 
cal violence on grounds that they routinely rely on 
faulty estimation methods. Similarly, Brockett has 
claimed that the conventional dependent variable in 
such studies, deaths from political violence, is “mor- 
tally flawed” by measurement error (1992, 169). In 
regard to estimation methods, Wang directs two key 
criticisms at contem conflict studies, which, if 
valid, undermine empirical foundation for the 

tion that income inequality promotes political 
violence. He asserts (1) that the common practice of 
logging dependent variables derived from counts 
leads to capricious and unreliable results and (2) that 
when estimated by appropriate maximum likelihood 
techniques, the relationship between inequality and 
political violence Fae Based on documentary 
evidence for Central erican countries, Brockett 
demonstrates that counts of deaths from political 
conflict events from the World Handbook of Political and 
Social Indicators (Taylor and Jodice 1983) are grossly 
und rted for several countries. He infers that 
this kind of measurement error is likely to be preva- 
lent for the Third World in general and, if so, that the 
World Handbook data are too inaccurate to permit 
meaningful cross-national testing of hypotheses 
about determinants of political violence. 

These criticisms are more than methodological 
quibbles about the validity of the finding of a positive 
effect of income inequality on political violence. They 
seriously challenge the empirical foundation under- 
pinning our substantive understanding of the mac- 

causes of political violence in general. We 
shall address each criticism. As we shall show, these 
criticisms fail to overturn previous results. 


LOGARITHMIC TRANSFORMATION 
OF CONFLICT MEASURES 


Wang’s initial criticism is leveled at the near universal 
aliens of transforming the dependent variable into 
ogarithms ra to estimation by ordinary least 
squares (LOLS). He argues two separate briefs 
against this procedure. The first hinges on the obser- 
vation that violent deaths, death rates, and similar 
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count-based conflict measures commonly used as 
d dent variables cannot possibly assume negative 
es. Least squares techniques are therefore con- 
inappropriate because they can provide no 
assurance that predicted values will be positive. The 
second argument arises from the fact that zero is a 
ical value of these dependent variables and since 

e logarithm of zero is undefined, some small arbi- 
trary constant must be added to these measures. He 
presents results showing that the choice of a constant 
entails serious consequences for subsequent esti- 
mates and for substantive conclusions drawn from 
them. We address each of these issues in turn. 

The objection to negative predicted values with 
count-based measures is a special case of a more 
general conceptual problem with ordinary least 
squares that can occur whenever a dependent vari- 
able is theoretically constrained to a particular range 
or set of values. The problem is most often discussed 
in the context of dec hotmibas dependent variables, 
though it obviously applies with equal force to event 
counts. We certainly have no quarrel with Wang’s 
position here. We, too, prefer models that impose 
some constraint on predictions of negative deaths or 
death rates. However, we do quarrel with Wang’s 
implication that LOLS models are just as susceptible 
to this problem as standard ordinary least squares. In 
fact, LOLS always imposes some level of constraint 
on negative ons. 

It is important to keep in mind that the dependent 
variable of an LOLS model is expressed in logarithms 
and therefore its predicted values are also in loga- 
rithms. It is ly fairly common for LOLS esti- 
mates on counts to produce negative predictions but 
these values are not themselves counts, they are 
logged counts.’® Since negative logarithms map 
within the range: of zero to one, the problem of 
negative counts or rates is averted. One might still 
object to a prediction of, say, half a death; but 
fractions routinely occur elsewhere as well and are 
not really at issue. 

It is true that under some conditions the LOLS 
constraint on negative predictions may be only a 
bounded constraint. This will occur whenever a pos- 
itive constant is added to an original measurement so 
that logarithms of zero counts can be taken. In this 
case, LOLS can produce negative predictions, but 
only within a fixed range determined by the magni- 
tude of the constant. For example, suppose an LOLS 
model on raw death counts produces a predicted 
value of —.69 which, after nentiation, is equiva- 
lent to one-half a death. If the original data had been 
incremented by a constant than this 
count, then removal of the constant would yield a 
negative prediction. Notice that a negative result can 
only occur from subtraction of a constant and that the 
range of negativity is strictly bounded by the con- 
stant’s size. In our view this is nothing more than a 
minor nuisance. 

The addition of a constant prior to taking loga- 
rithms is at the heart of Wang’s second line of 
argument against LOLS estimation. The purpose of 
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FIGURE 1 
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Inequality and Deaths per Million Logged with Different Increments 


A. Raw Deaths per Million 


Income to Top 20% — 
Note: Deaths per milhon are totale for 1972-77 divided by 1975 population. Inequality Date = ca. 1970. There are 62 valid observations. 


this operation is to transform zero counts or rates into 
positive values, and since any positive constant will 
do the job, Wang maintains that the choice of con- 
stant is essentially arbitrary. This is a critical point 
because he goes on to show in his Table 1 that the 
choice of constant affects the magnitudes of subse- 
quent parameter estimates and their standard errors 
in such a way that substantive conclusions are called 
into question.’? Most im tly, with the addition 
of .001 instead of 1.0—the value conventionally used 
in conflict studies™—the estimated effect of income 
inequality on political violence fails to be significant at 
the .05 level even by a one-tailed test. He concludes 
that one can have little confidence in substantive 
conclusions based on LOLS estimates that are so 
drastically influenced by an arbitrary constant. 

Wang is obviously correct in claiming that any 
positive constant added to zero will permit transfor- 
mation to logarithms. In this sense, the choice of 
constant is arbitrary. We take issue, however, with 
his unstated assumption that this choice is also free of 
any substantive implications: it is not. In particular, 
we shall argue that under certain circumstances a 
constant can introduce step-level scaling changes that 
may or may not correspond with prior theoretical 
assumptions. Thus, while the ‘need for a constant 


B. La(Deaths per Million + 1) 


- 2 
3% 4% Sh CS 70% 
Income t0 Top 20% 








may be purely methodological, the particular value 
chosen must be consistent with prior theory. 

We can best illustrate these theoretical implications 
by focusing on the relationship Wang finds most 
seriously affected by the choice of constant—that 
between income inequality and death rates (per mil- 
lion population) from political violence. Figure 1 
displays four scatterplots for the 62 countries with 
valid observations on both measures.” Plot A in the 
upper left shows the relationship between inequality 
and raw death rates. Plots B, C, and D use logarithms 
of death rates with increments of 1.0, .01, and .001, 

ely. In the unlogged case (plot A) the rela- 
tionship is evidently exponential. Specifically, the 
death rate from political violence is a positively accel- 
erated function of income inequality. This is consis- 
tent with the hypothesis that structural conditions of 
discontent must reach relatively high levels for mo- 
bilization in the form of rebellious collective action to 
occur (Muller 1985, 53). 

When deaths per million are logged with a constant 
of 1.0 in plot B, the: transformed relationship ap- 
proaches linearity with minimal changes to the scal- 
ing at low-rate levels, which is consistent with the 
hypothesis of a positively accelerated function. Plot C 
with a constant of .01, however, is quite different. 
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Here we observe a gap beginning to open between 
observations having the lowest observed nonzero 
death rates and those with zero deaths. This gap 
becomes even more pronounced with an increment 
of .001 in plot D. The plots in Figure 1 demonstrate, 
with some clarity, why Wang’s LOLS results pro- 
duced parameter estimates for income inequality that 
became smaller in relation to their standard errors as 
the constant adjustment became smaller. As the 
interval between zero and very small death rates 
widens, observations are moved away from any least 
squares line and standard errors become progres- 
sively inflated. 

The distance between zero and nonzero rates or 
counts respond in this way because the logarithmic 
function is symmetrical around one. Thus, as frac- 
tions between zero and one become smaller, the 
magnitude of their logarithms (expressed in negative 
numbers) increases at an accelerating pace, parallel- 
ing the acceleration of positive values above unity. 
This has an obvious but strangely counterintuitive 
implication for the choice of a constant value for 
taking logarithms. Intuition might suggest a prefer- 
ence for .001, rather than 1.0, on grounds that the 
smaller the value added to a measure the less distor- 
tion it will introduce. But in fact, as fractional con- 
stants become smaller their become pro- 

y negative n ; 

A table of logs (or, to be more con 7a 
moment with a hand calculator) will immediately 
reveal how a very small fractional constant like .001 
added to an integer greatly expands the distance 
between zero and one in comparison to the nearby 
intervals between one and two, two and three, and so 
on. Moreover, by the symmetry of the logarithmic 
function, a constant adjustment of .001 n 
represents the interval between zero and one 
as equivalent to the logged distance between one and 
one thousand. Substantively, this implies that a sin- 
gle death from political violence constitutes a huge 
step-level from zero deaths. This step-level 
representation does not conform to our own hypoth- 
esis of a smoothly accelerating function, nor does it 
conform to any hypotheses that have been expressed 
by other conflict theorists. Indeed, we cannot con- 
ceive of any meaningful theoretical justification for 
such a representation.” 

The problems caused by smail fractional constants 
are even more severe with rates. At least with counts 
the distortion is confined to a single interval. But 
rates less than one are affected even more perversely 
since distances between lo rates grow progres- 
sively larger as the observed rates themselves become 
smaller. Frankly, we cannot begin to imagine what 
sort of conflict theory could justify such a result. It 
strikes us as pure nonsense. 

In contrast, addition of a constant 1.0 before 
logarithms progressively compresses all observ 
counts and rates as they become , both within 
and beyond the zero—one interval. This is a theoreti- 
cally appealing result for conflict studies because it 
appropriately linearizes the hypothesis that political 
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violence is a smoothly accelerated positive function of 
income inequality. Of course, fractional constants 
yield the same linearizing result for observed counts 
and rates greater than one. Because fractional con- 
stants carry only a small and diminishing effect for 
values greater than one, it is only in the zero—one 
range that serious problems arise, which is possibly 
why the implications discussed here were overlooked 
by Wang. 

Thus for reasons having to do with both our 
theoretical assumptions about political violence and 
the symmetry of the logarithmic function, a constant 
adjustment of 1.0 is anything but arbitrary.” In fact, 
the addition of 1.0 to counts and rates is the only way 
to preserve what we regard as theoretically meaning- 
ful distances in the zero—one range. Furthermore, in 
our view the theoretical utility associated with a 
constant of 1.0 substantially outweighs the minor 
nuisance of bounded negative predictions noted ear- 
lier. Accordingly, we do not regard Wang’s criticism 
of LOLS estimation to be sufficiently sound to under- 
mine findings of the relationship between 
inequality and political violence. Yet such a relation- 
ship would at least come under suspicion if it failed to 
stand up under alternative estimation methods. 
Wang claims he has shown this to be the case. It is to 
this question that we now turn. 


EXPONENTIAL POISSON REGRESSION 


Wang's second main criticism of conflict studies is 

y severe. Because he regards LOLS estimates 
with an added constant as capricious and unreHable, 
he argues for an alternative estimation method based 
on the EPR model. He then presents maximum 
likelihood EPR estimations on raw death counts that 
diverge aL A from previously published LOLS 
results using logged death rates. His most important 
Poe Pe inequality has no impact whatsoever 
on political violence—has consequences beyond our 
stay (Muller and Seligson 1987), for it appears to 
undermine a conclusion of several other cross-na- 
tional analyses as well. Or does it? 

The EPR analysis in Wang’s Table 2 is termed an 
“indirect replication” of ours (Muller and Seligson 
1987) because it differs on numerous operational and 
design issues. The most important of these differ- 
ences is Wang’s decision to base his conclusions 
entirely on a single specification, including two land 
distribution measures along with income inequality. 
We believe that this is an ina te decision for 
several reasons. In the first place, the distribution of 
land and income are not of equal theoretical status. 
For reasons specified elsewhere, income inequality is 
theoretically a more te cause of political vio- 
lence Ghani sd disnibudate e ie the former 
that merits closest scrutiny (Boswell and Dixon 1990; 
Muller and Seligson 1987). Wang is right, however, in 
pointing out that an observed relationship between 
income inequality and violence could still be the 
spurious result of land maldistribution affecting both. 
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TABLE 3 
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Regression of Political Violence on Income Inequality and Other Explanatory Variables 


MODEL 1 (N = 62) 


VARIABLE 
Upper 20% Income share, ca. 1970 


NEGBIN 


.030* 
(.014) 


969" 
(230) 


Intensity of separattem, 1975 
Semirepressive regime, 1973-77 
Negative sanctions per 1m, 1976* 

In (Poputation, 1976) 

Energy consumption per capita, 1970* 


(388) 
1,011.3" 
116,029 


Furthermore, while Wang's specification is not 
without some substantive justification, its inclusion 
of manifestly irrelevant variables pays a high price in 
lost efficency and degrees of freedom. The latter 
problem is particularly severe in this context since the 
pattern of missing observations across the income 
and land measures has the deleterious consequence 
of reducing the sample size by approximately 25% 
from what would be available to models emplo 
income inequality alone. Inexplicably, Wang el 
not to follow the standard practice of “testing down” 
or “trimming’—that is, of reestimating his model 
with the irrelevant variables exchided. We shall show 
that had he done so, he would have arrived at 
different conclusions. 

Thus both theoretical and methodological consid- 
erations lead us to suspect that Wang’s EPR estimates 
may be more an artifact of his specification than 
results with revolutionary substantive implications as 
he claims. We therefore set out to replicate Wang's 
“replication” with a few improvements of our own. 
Our analyses follow the conventional procedure of 
beginning with the most causally proximate and 
theoretically parsimonious specification prior to test- 
ing for spurious effects. We omit considerations of 
negative sanctions for 1968-72 because it has failed to 
produce significant results in any of our LOLS or EPR 
estimations (Muller and Seligson 1987, 437). We also 
depart from Wang's reliance on two-tailed signifi- 
cance tests in favor of the one-tailed tests we origi 
nally used (though this is a minor point that turns 
out to have no bearing on our conclusions). Finally, 


MODEL 2 (N = 61) 
NEGBIN LOLS 
.036* 
(.015) 
1.064* 
(.389) 
1.087* 
(.465) 
.016 
(.018) 


213" 
(.109) 


011 
(.007) 


490 
(,628) 
979.5° 
116,033 


LOLS 


042+ 
(.017) 
1.454* 
(383) 
874" 
(.278) 
ATB* 
(.218) 


051" 
(.019) 
1.626" 
(.387) 
1.136 
(-365) 


361 
(227) 





because the method of estimation is a point at issue, 
we provide LOLS estimates alongside EPR results 


to permit valid comparisons across equivalent speci- 
fications. 


Our dependent variable for EPR estimation is cu- 
mulative deaths from political violence during 1973- 
77, controlled for population size by the log of 1975 
population on the right-hand side. We follow Wang’s 
use of negative binomial regression, since we would 
expect such deaths to be. correlated with one anoth- 
er—an expectation that implies a positive and signif- 
icant estimate for the dispersion parameter.% For 
LOLS estimation, we used cumulative deaths 
million 1975 population as the dependent variable 
and dropped population from the right-hand side.” 
Death rates were transformed to logarithms after 
receiving a constant increment of one. Two other 
variables on the right-hand side—negative sanctions 
per million and (in model 2) energy consumption per 

also transformed to logari for 


Results from our estimations are presented in Table 
3. The initial specification labeled model 1 not only 
reflects our stated theoretical emphasis on income 
inequality but also affords the Grinds possible 
cross-national comparison over a sample of 62 coun- 
tries. Examination of negative binomial estimates 
on the left and LOLS on the right reveals a high 


degree of convergence in the signs and robustness of 
estimated effects. Of interest is the fact that 
both estimation produce positively signed 


estimates for the income inequality measure. Because 
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Regression of Political Violence on Income Inequality, Land Inequality, and Other Explanatory Variables 


MODEL 3 


(N = 83) 
VARIABLE NEGBIN 


Agrarian Inequality .002 
(.008) 





Landiessnees 

Upper 20% Income share, ca. 1970 
Intensity of separatism, 1975 
Semirepreseive regime, 1973-77 
Negative sanctions per 1m, 1975“ 
In (Population, 1975) 

Constant 


Dispersion parameter (@*) 
Log-ikellhood 
Adjusted R? 


LOLS 


.009 
(009) 


MODEL 4 
(N = 63) 
NEGBIN LOLS 


MODEL 5 
(N = 46) 
NEGBIN LOLS 


—.017 
(016) 


.723* 
(.046) 


.621* 
(.043) 


018 
(380) 
266+ 
(.113) 
2.057* 
(.051) 
739.8 
87,700 82,221 


Note: Main entries are negative binomial regression estimates on raw death counts (NBGAIN) or LOLS estimates on death rates plus 1; entries in parenthesis 


are standard errors. 
“Variable is logged in LOLS estimation. 
‘p = 05, one-tailed test. 


we regard the sign of the coefficient as vital to its 
interpretation we employ a one-tailed test, yet these 
inequality estimates would remain significant even 
by more stringent two-tailed standards. Although 
both estimates are substantively in le as non- 
linear effects, they are expressed for tly scaled 
dependent variables and cannot be directly translated 
to a fully comparable common metric.” 

Results from our model 1 specification show that 
income inequality does contribute to political violence 
and, contrary to Wang, that this conclusion is unaf- 
fected by the method of estimation. However, these 
estimates alone are not sufficient to identify the 
source of the discrepancy between Wang's results 
and our own, nor do they address the possible causal 
role of land maldistribution. We explore these issues 
with some additional estimations ing with 
model 2 in Table 3. First, we consider Wang’s inclu- 
sion of energy consumption per capita as a control for 
economic development. Note that this specification 
forfeits two degrees of freedom, since the introduc- 
tion of energy consumption results in the loss of one 
observation. Results listed in the two columns for 
model 2 reveal that model 1 icine are little 
affected by the inclusion of en on. By 
most accounts, economic d ent shotild be 
negatively related to political TOE je both meth- 
ods reveal positively signed coefficients, though nei- 





ther reaches significance even for a two-tailed test.” 

Furthermore, Wang’s own results show that the 

effect of energy consumption is virtually nil. Accord- 

ingly, energy consumption can be safely ignored in 
er analyses. 

We have yet to examine the role of land distribu- 
tion. We undertake this task in Table 4 with specifi- 
cations that include each land measure individually 
and a specification similar to Wang’s that encom- 
passes both land variables and inequality. Model 3 is 
identical to model 1 except that it substitutes agrarian 
inequality for income inequality. Agrarian inequality 
is a composite indicator consisting of the Gini index 
of land concentration weighted the size of the 

tural labor force.” Our estimations are con- 
ducted over the broadest le sample consisting 
of all 83 countries for w. this measure is available. 
It is evident from columns 1-2 that neither estimation 
method is able to detect any discernable effect of 
agrarian in ity on political violence. 

Model 4 follows the same procedures, substituting 
landlessness for agrarian in . Landiessness is 
measured by a tural households without land as 
a proportion of the total labor force. While this is not 
an ideal indicator of land-based discontent, it is never- 
theless preferable to measures based on the Gini index 
(Brockett 1992; Prosterman and Ri 1987). Even 
so, estimations over all 63 countries for which data 
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are available once again reveal no effects attributable 
to the maldistribution of land. And once again, the 
two estimation methods yield comparable results. 

We believe that the evidence adduced so far would 
lead most analysts to conclude that income inequality 
does promote political violence but that agrarian 
inequality and landlessness do not. Nevertheless, we 
examine one final specification that includes all three 
variables. Because the pattern of missing data across 
the three measures leaves a sample of only 46 coun- 
tries, our basis for comparison is unavoidably dimin- 
ished. Both sets of estimates for model 5 displayed in 
Table 4 columns 5-6 again show that income inequal- 
ity contributes to political violence and that agrarian 
inequality and landlessness are immaterial. This is an 
especially interesting result for two reasons. First, 
even though the specification differs only marginally 
from Wang’s by excluding two manifestly irrelevant 
variables (energy consumption and la negative 
sanctions), the resulting EPR estimates lead to strik- 
ingly different conclusions. And second, this estima- 
tion corroborates the pattern of results found for the 
individual estimations in models 1, 3, and 4. Cer- 
tainly there is no evidence from any of our estima- 
tions to support the continued inclusion of land 
distribution measures. And excluding them takes us 
back to model 1, which we hypothesized as the 
proper specification in the first place. 

To this point we have focused our attention on 
Wang’s most provocative claim, namely, that EPR 
estimation overturns the finding of previously pub- 
lished studies showing income TETY o pent a 
positively accelerated effect on deaths poan 
violence. We have demonstrated that about the only 
evidence for this claim is to be found in Wang’s lone 
estimation of what is apparently an idiosyncratic 

cation Cene numerous irrelevant vari- 

o over a of cases. Indeed, the 

tof t evidence, irrespective of estimation 
m hod, early supports the original conclusion that 
income inequality does promote violence. But to say 
that the two estimation methods concur in the iden- 
tive inequality effect is not 
acen a t they identify the same effect. 
Despite the coincidental similarity of the EPR and 
LOLS estimates displayed in our tables, the size of 
the effects are not directly comparable since they 
ly to differently scaled dent variables under 
differently conditioned specifications. In order to 
undertake such a comparison we must depart from 
the issue as ori posed by Wang to consider 
directly parallel cations. 

Petits ropriately parallel specification can be con- 

from the elements of our model 1 estima- 
Hone in Table 3, though this new formulation is not 
exactly identical to either specification in its original 
form. Comparability of dependent variables is 
achieved by redirecting the LOLS specification to an 
estimation on raw death counts (logged with an 
increment of 1.0) and adding the logarithm of popu- 
lation to the righthand side.” With this modification 
the only remaining difference is in the representation 


tification of some 
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Upper 20% Income share, ca. 1970 
intensity of separatism, 1975 
Semlrepressive regime, 1973-77 


In (Negative sanctions per 1m, 
1976) 


.360* 
(.128) 
.332* 
(.075) 

— 474 
(384) 
964.7* 

116,031 


In (Population, 1975) 


Constant 


Dispersion parameter (ô®) 
Log-ikalIhood 
Adjusted R? 


Note. Mam entries are negative binomial 
death counts. (NBGBIN) ar LOLS estimates on 





estimates on raw 
counts plus 1, entries 





‘of negative sanctions, which is logged in LOLS and 


unlo in EPR. Until now we have followed 
Wang's procedure of using unlogged sanctions for 
EPR estimation. Here, however, we depart from 
Wang by following the more common practice of 
logging sanctions in both specifications (e.g., Hibbs 
1973; Muller and Seligson 1987). 

Empirical estimates for this new parallel specifica- 
tion are listed in the two columns of Table 5. There 
are, of course, both.stmilarities and differences de- 
pending on one’s point of view. Lacking both fully 
specified theories and precise measurements over 
complete sets of observations, contemporary cross- 
national social scientists seldom hypothesize exact 
magnitudes of effects. about all we can 
ask of our nascent theories Sad eae We 
identify that there is some effect in the predicted 
direction within a specified standard of certainty. 
Sometimes, as in the case of inequality and violence, 
we can also stipulate. an expected functional form. 
From this conventional pers e the two sets of 
estimates in Table 5 bear a remarkable similarity. Both 
methods reveal a positively-accelerated inequality 
effect on deaths while holding population constant; 
both identify the important role of separatism and 
regime repressiveness; and both now show that con- 
temporaneous negative sanctions carry a positive 
effect under a logarithmic specification. 

Beneath the similarities highlighted by conven- 
tional social scientific practice are some important 
differences as well. Most notably, it is apparent that 
the LOLS estimates achieve systematically larger 
magnitudes than their EPR counterparts by a ratio of 
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FIGURE 2 





roughly two-to-one (except for the constant term, 
which is larger still). The substantive implications of 
this size differential are not readily apparent from the 
reported values themselves since both methods sum- 
marize nonlinear functional forms. We can gain at 
least some limited perspective on these differences by 
graphing both estimated relationships between in- 
come inequality and deaths while holding other vari- 
ables in the model at some constant value. The mean 
value is the usual choice of constant for continuous 
measures and is the value we use for negative sanc- 
tions and population. However, the mean is neither 


informative nor realistic for dichotomous attributes. 


like intense’ separatism and regime repressiveness, 
which by our ures must be either present or 
absent. y, we depict each estimated in- 
equality relationship twice, first under conditions 
that are least likely to produce violence (that is, where 
intense separatism and semirepressive regime are 
both absent), and again under the most violent prone 
conditions (that is, where both are present).*! 

The four graphical depictions are displayed to- 
gether in Figure 2 with estimated EPR functions 
eal here by broken lines and LOLS functions by 

lines. Two observations seem particularly note- 
worthy. First, it is evident that EPR and LOLS esti- 
mations approximately the same functional 
form under each set of conditions. To be sure, they 
are not identical—LOLS accelerates somewhat more 
slowly than EPR under less violent prone conditions 
and somewhat miore rapidly than EPR when violence 
is more likely. Nevertheless, within the limits of our 
data they do seem reasonably similar. Second, it is 
equally evident that LOLS produces systematically 
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smaller estimates of predicted deaths than EPR.* The 
size of this discrepancy varies depending on henge level 
of inequality and the conditions established 

ratism and semirepressiveness (though it can - Gaite 


pe reaching a high of 420). Clearly this is a 
i e first we have encountered in any of 
our comparisons—that carries important substantive 
sh gorge Given the fact that EPR is specifically 

red to estimations on raw counts, it appears 
likely that LOLS is underestimating predicted deaths 
even while delivering a reasonably faithful portrait of 
the underlying theoretical process. 

The results of our have several important 
substantive and methodological implications for 
cross-national studies of internal co . First and 
foremost—and con to Wang—is the reaffirma- 
tion of income in ty as a condition promoting 
political violence. In addition, our analyses have 
shown that this i ity effect is not the misspeci- 
fied result of excluded land maldistribution mea- 
sures. Indeed, on the evidence at hand, these vari- 
ables warrant no valid claim to systematic causal 
relevance. These results are especially impressive 
because they emerge from quite different estimation 
methods on different dependent variables. Further- 
more, EPR estimation provides some external valida- 
tion for certain design decisions commonly taken in 
LOLS estimation. In particular, the EPR results dem- 
onstrate that adding a constant 1.0 prior to taking 
logarithms does not in any way “skew the conclu- 
sions,” as Wang would have us believe. 

More generally, we found a high degree of conver- 
gence in the results from our EPR and LOLS estima- 
tions across a variety of specifications. Most encour- 
aging is the fact that each set of results taken alone 
points to exactly the same conclusions regarding the 
sources of political violence. We must not generalize 
too far: the two estimation methods do differ in 
numerous and there is no guarantee that 
they will deliver such similar results in other con- 
texts. Moreover, when examined over comparable 

cations on raw counts, we found substantial 

in the predicted values produced by the 

two techniques. One advantage often attributed to 

EPR methods is their less-restrictive assumptions. 

However, for studies of political violence there is at 

least one respect in which estimation on raw counts 

may be somewhat more restrictive in practical appli- 

cations than estimations on rates. We refer to prob- 

lems of data collection that may impair accurate 
accounting of deaths and other violent events. 


THE ACCURACY OF POLITICAL 
VIOLENCE MEASURES 


We follow the now-standard practice of measuring 
political violence based on the number of deaths 
associated with riots, armed attacks, assassinations, 
and other politically motivated conflict events. 
Deaths are preferred to other indicators for a variety 
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of reasons itemized elsewhere (Muller and Seligson 
1987, 448). Like others, we rely on the death reports 
compiled in the World Handbook of Political and Social 
Indicators (Taylor and Jodice 1983). Recently, how- 
ever, World Handbook records have been criticized by 
Brockett (1992) as inaccurate due to underreporting of 
deaths. Specifically, he provides documentary evi- 
dence of significant underreporting for three nations 
in Central America: Guatemala, El ‘Salvador, and 
Nicaragua. Although blanket of inaccuracy 
ln P a dra evidence can do little to advance 

eve that closer inspection of.data such 
as theae by county and area spells is construc 
tive dev t. We are celal a ree 
Brockett’s and hope that his scrutiny oe 
Central America is followed by others just as familiar 
with other regions of the world. 

We concur with Gurr’s (1974) observation that 
minor inaccuracies in political violence data are un- 
likely to have much shock ont the general inferesices 
drawn from cross-national studies. We also concur 
that “ and systematic” errors are another matter 
entirely. All the more troublesome is the fact that 
errors are most Hkely to be gross and systematic 
during periods of large-scale cy, revolt, and 
civil war. Our a to this lem is a bit more 
sanguine than Brockett’s, though we share his intol- 
erance for faulty data. We believe that knowledge of 
serious und is better used as a remedy 
than an indictment. One such remedy would have us 
eliminate from future analyses any cases plagued by 
documented a eens in the ea atest of political 
vidlence. But to do so would surely introduce equally 
serious distortions, since these are cases where polit- 
` ical violence not only is known to occur but does so at 
relatively extreme levels. An alternative—indeed, in 
our view lution would be to correct inac- 
curate data points with new and more reliable mea- 
surements whenever they become available. But 
there are drawbacks here, as well, for documented 
evidence of underreporting does not necessarily im- 
ply a precise accounting. Brockett’s investigation of 


deaths in Central America is a case in point. While he’ 


does supply convincing evidence of ee 
of deaths, he fails to provide enough detailed infor 


mation to permit an accurate correction. . 

There is a third course that will allow us to take 
account of Brockett’s information but not require an 
exact accounting of cumulative deaths. This is made 
possible by eee arat of a censoring point at 
some value representing moderately but not exces- 
eee High eels of ak ce. In our previous work 
we have used 50 deaths per million for this 
Because we can reaso ly infer from Brockett that 
the und cases exceed this threshold, we 
can adjust our indicator for these cases by setting it to 
the maximum level of 50 per million.” This will 

us to investigate in at least a provisional way 
ow these particular underreported cases may have 
affected our earlier estimates. we must empha- 
size that this is not our solution, but it does 
at least permit us a more informed judgment than 
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Regression of Corrected Political Violence on 
Inequality and Other Explanatory Variables 
MODEL MODEL MODEL 
VARIABLE _ 1A 2A 6 
Upper 20% income 
share, ca. 1970 .030* .032* .042" 
(016) (018) (016) 
In (Energy l 


consumption 
per capita, 1970) — .102 


(.123) 
Intensity of separatism, 
1975 


-238 
(.109) 


1.063* 
(.387) 


618" 
(332) 


827 
. (301) 


Semirepressive regime, 
1973-77 


In 
367" 
(.190) 


(Negative 
per 1m, 1975) 


In (Deaths from pol. 
viol. per im, 
1968-72) .617* 

ay (.113) 

—2.128* -3.876" 

(1.450) (1.310) 
Adjusted R? baua 40 50 
N Å : + 65 65 

Note: Main entries are LOLS estimates on death rates corrected with 

information from Brockett, 199% Soe in. parentieaia are stindard 


+ 


Constant 


errors. 
*p = 05, one-tailed test. 





would otherwise be posaible at the present time. 
Note, too, that because our censoring threshold is 
expressed as a rate, the ad indicator requires 
estimation by a procedure LOLS. This is not to. 
say that similar solutions could not be implemented 
for estimating on raw counts, only that in our view 
the task becomes a much more formidable one. 

For this new estimation we employ a slightly larger 
sample than before, made posaible the inclusion of 
four additional countries for w. we, now have 
reliable measures of income inequality.” Estimates 
using these threshold-adjusted death rates are pre- 
sented in Table 6. Column 1 (model 1A) uses the 
specification of model 1 in Table 4 while the second 
(model 2A) includes energy consumption per capita 
and is com le to model 2. Aihough the laset 
sample and death er ac beg do bring some 
slight changes to the , along with a marginal 
decline in overall fit, the pattern of results 
remains very close to those in Table 4. We also 
present a new estimation (model 4) that includes 
death rates from 1968-72 as a control, thus transform- 
ing this specification into a change model corre- 

sponding to our estimation 1.3 (Muller and 
Seligson 1987). Change specifications of political vio- 
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lence have the advantage of embedding models in 
historical context while providing even more strin- 
gent controls than the level specifications examined 
so far. 

Our arguments are summarized by three main 
conclusions. First, logarithmic transformations on 
count variables are not arbitrary when accompanied 
by a proper theoretical understanding of the 
being modeled. Second, the method of estimation 
makes virtually no difference in the general conclu- 
sions derived from properly specified model. Finally, 
making allowances for underreporting of deaths by 
using the best information available does not signifi- 

y alter the results reported in previous studies. 
Asa ence of this exercise, we are now even 
more confident that high levels of income inequality 
promote high levels of political violence. 


WILLIAM J. DIXON 
EDWARD N. MULLER 

University of Arizona 
MITCHELL A. SELIGSON 

University of Pittsburgh 


Notes 


Wang would Hke to thank Chi Huang and Gary King for 
comments. 


1. For a review of this argument, see also Sn 1978. 

2. For a review of this literature, see 1989. 

3. “Event counts are variables that have for observation i 
(f= 1,.. . N) the number of occurrences of an event in a fixed 
domain” (King 1968, 838). Examples include the numbers of 
coups, coup attempts, deaths from violence, and so on. 

4. For a discussion of these distributions, see Cameron 
and Trivedi 1986; Hausman, Hall, and Griliches 1964; King 
1989. 

5. The most frequently used value for c is 1. For instance, 
Muller and Sel indicated that “an increment of one is 
added to each death score before logging because the log of 


(e.g., Z 
and Haiso 1968; Muller 1985, 1968b; Park 1986; Weede 1961, 
1986). 
6. The variables included in this analysis are deaths rate of 
poltical violence of 1973-77, upper 20% income share (as a 


variables of land inequality: agrarian inequality and landlese- 


negative is empirically meaningless . 
For example, an assertion that the number of deaths in 
country A between 1973 and 1977 is (— 1) is empirically and 


8. e aod rua fein 
t occurrence of similar or same event, 


probability of 
the data are said overdispersed. When a prior occurrence 
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of an event decreases the of subsequent events, 
the data are considered (King 1989b). 


9. In fact, when Gini land concentration Js included in the 
er dang it is not statistically significant either with or without 


10. Set: Malice eau: aa tee wee ane: 
431). Meanwhile, there are many criticisms toward the use of 
Gini index as a single measure of land inequality. See, ee 

Ried- 


Brockett 1992; 1988, 1989; Prosterman and 
inger 1987 

11. These countries are and Zimba- 
bwe. The accumulated number of deaths from vio- 


4,476, 3,236, and 3,491. The death rates per one million before 
adjustment are 176.33, 72.82, and 545.12, respectively. 
12. The robust standardized residual (eʻ) is defined as the 


standardized residual (e) divided the root of 
the estimated parameter (87), that is, q = «/ô. 
The a, is defined as the Poiseon its esti- 
syste etandetd devia where u, = y, — A, and 

AJA where n in the total total number 


wan 

PeR A t 
a a carl Nekicr 1565; OAK, WALET 
mann and Zimmermann 1992. 

13. Zimbebwe is not incinded in the following analysis due 
to missing values on landiessness and agrarian 

14. Cameron and Trivedi suggest that a one-tailed test is 
a because it is testing whether a is greater than 
zero (1986, 43). 

15. The results of Table 2, columns 1-2, are generated by 
the computer program COUNT (King 1991), which employs the 
NEGBIN I 

16. The robust standardized residuals for the three coun- 
tries are 2.58, 3.08, and 2.79, respectively. None of the rest of 
the robust standardized residuals is greater than 2 in absolute 
value. 

17. For a review of these arguments, see Lichbach 1969; 
Snyder 1978. 

18. The calculation of predicted values will depend on 
certain assumptions that should be made explicit. For an 

selected observation, the LOLS model can be 
written as in(Y + c) = XB + «| where c is a constant added to 


E(Y1X) = E](exp(XB) expe) ~ 6X} 


Tre cnet acl eae ea, ane 
and by properties of conditional expectations, this can be 
further simplified to 


E(YIX) = exp(XB)E(e@p(e)) - c- (10) 


Because an exponentiated normal random variable with a 
zero mean has an expected value of one, ff e is assumed to be 
normally distributed with a zero mean, this expression can be 


shui PEERI ray ya nese EEA 
common assumption in OLS, ie E ene 
one and may be perticularly questionable for some 
raw counts. 
19. Note that in his Table 1, column 1, Wang correctly 


ee aie et i oe 
This value was ted in Muller Seligson 1987, 


equation 1.3: the of 1.23 on intensity of separatism 
was repeated for regime repressiveness, the variable below it 
in the equation. 


20. The addition of an increment of 1.0 before logging has 
been the standard procedure in analysis of political conflict 
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event counts since such data began to be collected for large 
numbers of countries in the mid-19608. (A few prominent 
examples prior to those cited by Wang for the 1980s are 
Ruseett et al. 1964; Gurr 1968; Hibbs 1973; and Snyder and 
Kelly 1977). Tufte describes the addition of 1.0 prior to logging 
as “the most common procedure” for overcoming the prob- 
lem of zero values (1974, 109). 

21. In the interest of space, we examine only this single 

bivariate relationship, though it should be understood that 
similar effects will occur for other variables in a multivariate 
model. Thus, a full picture of these effects would encompass 
additional bivariate plots, as well as a series of partial plots 
controlling for other variables appearing in the model. 
_ 22, This stepevel representation may appear vaguely sim- 
ilar to what are sometimes called sample selection or hurdle 
models (King 1989a). In fact, they are quite different. A hurdle 
model permits the causal process accounting for a first death 
to differ from the process responsible for the accumulation of 
additional deaths. A step-level representation, on the other 
hand, would require a single causal process to account for a 
very large interval at the first death, a relatively small interval 
at the second, and progressively larger intervals thereafter. 

23. Of course, the amount of distortion introduced by a 
fractional constant is necessarily a matter of degree. There is 
ttle difference between a constant of 1.0 and, say, .999. Thus, 
in a strictly technical sense there Js still some arbitrariness in 
a ean different values in the 


near 


difference in estimation outcomes 
24. To ensure that our followed Wang as 
closely as , we the same data and the same 


estimates in his Table 2, cohnmn 1, to at least second 


significant Residual differences may be due to different 
treatments of the energy consumption per capita measure. 
We found its magnitudes too large in relation to other 


regressors to permit estimation, so we moved its decimal two 
places to the left. We are uncertain how Wang treated this 


25. Our previous estimations have censored death rates 

A N of the Inaccu- 

th reports in highly violent societies and also to 

reduce the influence of extreme cases (Boswell and Dixon 

1990; Muller and Seligson 1967). Although we followed this 

in constructing the Figure 1 plots, we do not do so 

in order to enhance the between EPR and 

LOLS estimations. We shall return to this procedure and its 
ton. 

26. The sample size is Hmited by the availability of infor- 
mation for income ty. We shall use new information 
to increase the sample size to 66. Here, however, we rely only 
on the 62 countries available to Wang. 


27. We consider a more directly comparable specification 


28. Our collective experience with different measures of 
political violence and of economic development suggests that 
ee ee 
include lagged measures of (see Table 6 below, and 
Boswell and Dixon 1990; Muller and Seligsan 1967). For an 
explanation of this rather perplexing result and an alternative 
formulation that eliminates it, see Boswell and Dixon 1993. 

29. Wang correctly points out that the Gini index has been 


widely criticized and we are not that this weight- 
ing operation adequately corrects its flaws (Brockett 1992; 
adenine eae 1989; Muller, and Fu 1999; Proster- 
man Riedinger 1987). , our analysis of this 


variable should not be interpreted as an endorsement of its 


30: lE would ‘Be: equally: eie o onae HPR- cid 
LOLS using death rates, our preferred variable. 
However, all of the EPR algonthms 


December 1993 


31. The estimated EPR relationships are defined by 
Ý = exp(.892S + .644R + .360N + 322P — 474 + 0371), 


where S and R are both valued at 1 or 0 to symbolize the 
presence or absence of cane nia an 
respectively, N and P are the means of log transformed 
negative sanctions and ; and I varies between 30 
and 70 which is the observed range of inequality. Using the 
same notation, the LOLS functions are given by 


Ý = exp(2.004S + .1991R + .758N + .685P — 8.684 + .O7L) — 1, 


where 1 is an adjustment for the constant increment. 

32. This may appear given that LOLS was found 
to return a Crper aia han EER. The pha: 
matian a eigen LOLS constant which has e 

values downward. 

33. Te hae of D ean S DE 
ments with different censoring points shows that the value 
chosen makes little difference in the results. However, the 

of a censoring point necessarily introduces 
some bias that will reduce the size of subsequent parameter 
estimates. 

34. These four countries are Austria, Guatemala, Iran, and 
Senegal. A summary measure of inequality for Austria was 
obtained from Simpson (1990); measures the others are 
from Muller 1968. All other measures used are 


reported in Muller and Seligson 1967. 
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ERRATUM 


In “Messages Received: The Political Impact of Media 

” by Larry M. Bartels, June 1993, page 270, 
the graphs contained in Figure 1, Summary of Esti- 
mated Effects of Television News Exposure, and 
Figure 2, Summary of Estimated Effects of Newspa- 
per Exposure, were reversed. 
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Knowledge, Belief, and Strategic Interaction. Edited by 
Cristina Bicchierl and Maria Luisa Dalla Chiara. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 413p. $64.95. 

Paradoxes of Belief and S Rationality. By Robert 
C. Koons. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1992. 172p. $49.95. 


These two books consider a number of foundational 
issues in game theory having to do with common 
and rationality. Robert Koons is concemed 


perfection—tha 
notion ob eackward induction. His running example is 
r r e, although his analysis is just as 
transparent in the following version of the centipede 
game: 


30) a) : 


2 12 
6 4 


mw e—— 


Here, (j) refers to a decision node for player j; and player 
‘s payoffs are atop player 2’s at the end nodes. It is 


seen that is a unique subgame perfect 
, namely, where both players play “down” 


both players would be better off by both playing “over” 
at every ty. However, it also serves to illus- 
trate the following “paradox” the theory predicts that 
player 2's decision node will not be reached. Hence, if 
this node is in fact reached, samething must be wrong 
with the theory. So suppose player 2 interprets 1’s move 
“over” as tive of 1’s irrationality, where such 
irrationality implies 1 will move “over” subsequently, as 
well. Player 2 would then also move “over,” thereby 
yoff of 24, as opposed to 6. Thus, there is 
had by player 1 from player 2’s believing 
1 to be irrational, since player 1 would then receive 
either 8 or 12. But then player 2 should not believe that 
1 is irrational after all, since 1 was merely attempting to 


over” initially really is irrational; and so we have the 
following : Initially moving “over” is irrational 
if and only if it is not irrational. (An appeal to the weaker 
notion of Nash equilibrium does not help matters, since 
the unique Nash outcome still has player 1 
moving “down” initially.) 

Two sources for this paradox can be identified. First, 
irrationality is presumed to be persistent, so that an 
irrational move today implies an irrational move tomor- 
row. If, instead, irrationality is thought of as unpredict- 
ability, then there is no reason that player 2 should 
necessarily believe 1 will play “over” subsequent to a 
move “over” initially. The second is the presence of an 


out-of-equilibrium decision node, wherein the “what if” 
reasoning impHed by backward induction is directly 
contradicted by the subsequent full expression of the 
theory. There are numerous, ways out of this predica- 
ment, one of the more popular being the modification of 
the environment to allow for some uncertainty concern- 
ing player 1’s payoffs. For example, if with some small 
probability, 1’s payoffs were, in fact, the same as 2's in 
the game described, then there would exist an equilib- 
rium of this (now) incomplete-information game where, 
regardless of 1’s payoffs, 1 sometimes moves “over” 
initially. 


reason: there is nothing in the description of the game to 
implicate one mixed strategy over another when a player 
is indifferent between two strategies. Hence, there is no 
way for other pla rationally to deduce what mixed 
strategy an in player will adopt. Koons then 
demonstrates how limiting the players to uniform mix- 


In this manner, Koons substantiates his claim that 
the paradox is unavoidable using conventional methods. 
His chosen employs mathematical logic and 
begins by iden similarities between the paradox 
in question and other logical antinomies such as the 
paradox of the Har (i.e., sentences that read “this sen- 
tence is not true”). He then modifies recent solutions to 
these antinomies to fit the current context. (Note that 
applications of formal logic constitute the bulk of this 
book. Hence, a healthy understanding of such 
is useful in absorbing some of the more intricate ts.) 

, these involve treating the dox as a 


initially, and player 2 does not know that player 1 does 
not know this. Thus, “neither can what the 
other would do, even given full information about the 
other's data and utility function” (p. 127). Koons con- 
cludes by conj aaa Sela any 1 reasonable theory n 
involve the players ving “as if’ 

different environment, one where these blindspots do 
not occur. 

Two of the contributions to the Bicchieri and Dalla 
Chiara volume also to this paradox but deal 
directly with the typical common-knowledge assump- 
tions made in games—that is, assumptions of the form 
“Player 1 knows x, player 2 knows x, player 1 knows 
that player 2 knows x, etc., ad infinitum). Cristina 
Bicchieri shows that if the assumption that the players’ 
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rationality is common knowledge is weakened so that 
the regress terminates at a specific level, then the sub- 
game perfect is consistent. However, if the 
players are (at least) one-level “more rational,” we 
return to the paradox. Conversely, Philip Reny argues 
for maintaining the assumption on the players’ ration- 
ality and the assumption that the 
theory itself is common knowledge. For example, in the 
described game, it may not be common knowledge that 
player 1 understands backward induction. Hence, a 
move “over” initially is not inconsistent. 
ah Se papi oy opi Kadane and Teddy Seidenfeld also 
eals with perfect E lea robe E 
on and argue ans induction merely as a 
reasoning process for identifying optimal [i.e., Nash] 
strategies, rather than as part of the theory itself.) 
These issues of common knowledge and rationality 
form the heart and soul of almost the entire collection. 
For example, there are papers by Michael Bacharach on 
acquiring common A Ariel Rubinstein on “al- 
most” common knowled Binmore and Hyun 
Song Shin on common geek and computational 
ee ee ee ee ee 
, counterfactuals, and the Hke. Most of this work 
the tools’ of mathematical 


ge of this type of analysis 


Finally, the papers of Jordan Howard Sobel and Wlod- 
zimierz Rabinowicz study an equilibrium concept for 
nornai en renio which manosi players michi be 
able to reason. The main differences from the Nash 
E OTE o aaa 
(2) all best responses receive positive probability—the 
rationale for the latter being, again, the principle of 
insufficient reason. As an application, consider the nor- 
mal-form representation of the described centipede 
game (or even the agent normal-form). When player 1 
plays ys “down,” player 2 is indifferent between playing 

‘down” and playing “over” and hence, er this 
theory, must play each with probability one-half. But 
then, regardless of what player 1 would do subse- 
peny it is better for player 1 to move “over” initially, 

ereby eliminating the subgame perfect equilibrium 
from consideration. Two possible interpretations of this 
conclusion that I can come up with are that (1) backward 
induction really is unrealistic and (2) normalform rea- 
soning in extensive-form games is inappropriate. 
University of Rochester 


Jerrrgy S. BANKS 


The Politics of Irony: Essays in Self-Betrayal. Edited by 
Daniel W. Conway and John E. Seery. New York: St. 
Martin’s, 1992. 226p. $39.95. 


This collection of essays is important because it ad- 
dresses the crucial but elusive concept of irony. Each 
essay—and the collection as a whole—is first-rate, be- 
cause irony in political thought and politics is investi- 
gated, rather than idealized. Indeed, by rethinking what 
irony is and does, the essays represent a provocative 

of political theory as an enterprise. 

The editors, Daniel Conway and John Seery, frame 
the essays by turning two oft- ted claims into ques- 
tions. Does irony threaten politics by undermining the 
commitments and solidity of self that are ostensibly 
necessary to political action? What are the political 
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implications of the apparent triumph of irony in contem- 
porary academic discourse? These questions are pur- 
sued by essays in the history of political thought broadly 
construed—John Seery on Plato, John Traugott on Swift, 
Jane Brown on Goethe, Daniel Conway on Nietzsche, 
and Sara Blair on Virginia Woolf; William Connolly on 
interpretation, Jane Bennet on J. M. Coetze and the 


politics of resistance, PT EOR Pom, 
and Jean Elshtain and Richard Rorty on irony and 


liberalism. 

But what is irony? The Oxford English Dictionary, ever 
the chaste definer, says that irony is “a figure of speech 
oe eee 
expressed by the words used.” As a 
texts and life, irony denotes “dissimulation” A a 
rance purposefully affected’”’; as a “condition of affairs,” 
irony denotes the “unintended” to a degree that 
“mocks” intentions. Now, of course, irony carries 
broader connotations, which Seery and Conway associ- 
ate with the unrelenting and self-referential 
that questions all ideals and commitments, that tes 
intentions, that undermines certainties, that exposes the 
contingency of all representations. 

Irony about ideals and authority, therefore, appears to 
threaten politics, as Jane Bennet argues, by diluting 
moral indignation while undermining the principles and 
bonds by which it is transformed into sustained political 
participation or even just episodic dissent. Ironical dis- 
tancing from the self and principles thus seems bound to 
acquiescence to injustice or to outright cynicism, while 
in contemporary discourses, it seems to promote the 
smug self-righteousness of those who can claim to be in 
the know, whose deconstruction of narratives, ideals, 
and authorities in fact secures their own—albeit hol 
low—authority. Irony, linked to “nihilism” but also to 
the academic success of its agents, thereby comes to 
signify the dangers that theorists must thwart in Straus- 
sian terms, by securing the authority of nature as a 
horizon, or else in Habermasian terms, by providing the 
grounds for achieving self-reflective and ratlonal con- 
sensus. 

These essays an alternative view of irony. It 
begins, as Norman Jacobson argued in Pride and Solace, 
with two claims held in tension: that politics originates 
in lack—the lack of an obvious, certain, or 


common good—and Ea thought to varying 


degrees originates in the ly what is lacking. 
As Stanley Fish also argued, in ; 
theorists thus a as “bad E O (agents of 
what Job called “false comfort”) or as physi- 


cians,” who make ‘alpeble—but defeat 

for completion an 

Seery’s reading of The , then, Plato and Socrates 
t intentionally fail to deliver—the transcen- 

dental standards that would rescue human from 

the cave, that is, the space of plurality, finitude, and 

therefore politics. 

The result of this “turn” is to generate fruitful tension 
between yearnings and ideals and the trony that ques- 
tions them. None of the writers here is therefore an 
“antifoundationalist,” because, as Conway argues in his 
ye ants ae Alara does not free 
us from rel PIETTE KERR aioe 
insight into the orren h anaiiy of internalist” ks 
iea r aaa ees us hom a 
using it. As Connolly argues, representations ae 
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other, and world are indispensable, valuable, and costly 
but no longer transparent, objective, and neutral. The 
either/or of authority or nihilism, then, assumes that in 
the absence of assured guarantees, everything is worth- 
less. But as Bennet argues in her wonderful essay on 
Coetze, a dogmatic commitment to ideals and their 
cynical repudiation are both symptoms of the resent- 
ment that squeezes out the space of politics. 

On this alternative view, irony breaks the symbiotic 
marriage of idealism and cynicism. By reconceiving the 
longings that drive the one and the disappointments 
that make the other, irony creates a space for ideals to be 
held and understood differently. These essays, there- 
fore, focus on the performative dimension in texts, to 
explore how theorists create and exercise their authority, 
simultaneously teaching about the political world, the 
forms by which they represent it, and the need for 
redemption that often binds an audience to authorities 
providing solace. 

What are the political stakes in such performances? 
First, texts are political because they install the presup- 
positions that frame self-reflection and action. Irony is 
political insofar as it undermines their originary author- 
` ity—as well as the authority of the ironist—to return 
readers to, or confront them with, responsibility to each 
other and their words. Second, in the world beyond the 
text, irony is a way to contest a political condition in 
which winners are those who project the greatest dog- 
matism in identity and belief (as Bennet puts it). Third, 
as Blair argues about Woolf, irony is a condition of entry 
for those excluded through ideologies of difference: 
Woolf gained a hearing through a performance that both 
affirmed and subverted—and hence revalued—domi- 
nant constructions of “the feminine.” 

The political assumption common in these essays is 
that the greatest danger in and to politics lies in any form 
of dogmatic identity and its sources—even as each 
acknowledges how assumptions or foundations are in- 
escapable and valuable since otherwise, neither selves 
nor communities can exist. Seeking a political condition 
grounded in mutual recognition of this tension between 
contingency and what Nietzsche called amor fati, these 
essays project a political ideal of what Connolly calls 
“agonistic respect.” That respect develops only as peo- 
ple learn the limits that justify their assertion but chasten 
their grandiosity. Those limits are the gift of the irony 
that draws a democratic ethos from its revaluation of life 
in the cave. 

Still, this discourse of irony may be twinned with its 
transcendentalist and consensualist adversaries. Twen- 
ty-five years of political defeat and cultural reaction are 
reflected in various ways of displacing politics. One 
increasingly popular kind of theory idealizes deHbera- 
tion to solve procedurally the social conflicts that appear 
intractable. The ironists here sometimes make culture a 
surrogate for politics as they defend an ethos to thaw the 
frozen. But unlike their adversaries, they tend to keep 
questions open, while sustaining the ability to pursue 
them in unexpected ways. Inclined to celebrate rather 
than cure contestation, those defending the value of 


irony the political t alive; for they protect the 
labor of negative, w. can bear the capacity for 
new beginnings. 

New School for Social Research GEORGE SHULMAN 
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Beyond Individualism: the Liberal Self. 
By Jack Crittenden. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1992. 230p. $38.00. 

The Common Mind: An Essay on Psychology, Society, 
and Politics. By Pettit. New York: Oxford 
University Preas, 1993. 365p. $39.95. 


The disagreements between liberals and communitar- 
ians, which are partially about the differences between 
holism and atomism, are now so well rehearsed that 
they have become more tiresome than instructive. What 
is needed is work that sifts these controversies with an 
eye toward and advancing some new theo- 
retical project. Individualism and The Common 
Mind are two such books. In different ways, each moves 
the discussion of the nature of the self, social explana- 
ee A a E oe 
interesting level of discussion. Beyond Individualism 
poses a of “compound individuality” as an ce 
native to liberal and communitarian understand- 
ings of the self. Drawing upon work in developmental 

ology, Crittenden argues that we can have our 
80 long as we leaven it with a pretty good dose 
of communitarianism. Interestingly, he does not see 
much point in the te strategy, that is, trying to 
make communi more liberal. The Common Mind 
seems a more ambitious work, but this is partly because 
it covers a great deal more . Where the two works 
most clearly touch is in Pettit’s defense of holistic individ- 
ualism. This is a combination that does two things: (1) it 
defends individualism against collectivism or voluntarism 
against structuralism in accounts of how much inten- 
tionality matters relative to social-structural regularities; 
and (2) it sides with holism against atomism on the issue 
of how the self is constituted, especially the selfs 
capacity for thought. 

While the two books differ in a variety of ways, one of 
these seems particularly worth noting, namely, that 
Crittenden uses developmental EEE to make an 

t in political theory, appropriating evidence 
from the work of such people as Lawrence Kohlberg, 
Carol Gilligan, and William Perry to a ink between 
two very specific values, autonomy sociality. Pettit, 
on the other hand, concludes with a chapter on political 
theory mainly to illustrate his theses about the ol- 
ogy of the mind and the structure of explanatory 
Most political theorists will probably find Beyond Individ- 
uality the more congenial, as well as more instructive, 
work. 

Atomism is a term often used to describe aspects of the 
liberal understanding of the self that critics find partic- 
ularly problematic. As an epistemological t, the 
controversy revolves around the question whether, as 
Pettit puts it, “we are individually dependent on our 
relations with one another for the possession of essential 
human capacities, in particular the capacity to think” 
(p. ix). Though they refine different propositions (Pet- 
tit’s are more psychological, Crittenden’s more develop- 
mental) and borrow from different literatures, Critten- 
den and Pettit agree that “integration and relationship” 
or “community with others” is a ie, bhi y of thought 
itself (Beyond Individualism, p. 73, Mind, p. ix). 
For Pettit, this means that holism is more accurate than 
atomism, for Crittenden, that sociality is a truer charac- 
terization of the self than self iency. As these 
comments signal, epistemological points shade rather 
quickly into more ontological ones. And at one level, 
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one could read these two books as an analyals of how 
the self is constituted and what this formative process 
tells us about the selfs capacity for development, moral 
maturation, and reflexivity. But that does not quite get it 
right. In fact, these sorts of topics are central to Critten- 
den’s inquiry but less so to Pettit’s. The Common Mind 
begins with an account of the makeup of a 
knowing subject (part 1), moves to the implications of 
pavement inthis for rival explanatory strategies 
(part 2), ends with a defense of holistic individual- 
ism. So Crittenden and Pettit cross paths, but they 
neither start from the same point nor head in the same 
direction. 


While often technical, the two hundred pages of The 
Common Mind that bring us to holistic individualism are 
written in a dear 5 that will not tax the patient 
reader. Nor do I fault with Pettit’s use of holistic 
individualism to identify the criteria for a good explan- 
atory theory. At a time when there is often much 

and shoving among rival approaches, his de- 

a sort of “explanatory ecumenism” that 
a tes from a variety of styles of explanation is 
and—it seems to me—on the whole, persua- 
sive. But the doctrine of holistic individualism seems 
neither very helpful nor particularly in when 
Pettit deploys it to discuss the nature of theory 
and liberalism. He claims that holistic ualism can 


help liberals abandon their hostility to a more republican 
conception of freedom by allowing them to drop atom- 
ism but still celebrate the individual as an intentional 
agent. He chides liberals.for placing too much emphasis 
upon the “quantity of non-interference” and not enough 
on the “quality of protection against interference” (p. 
310). But this discussion miscasts and greatly oversim- 
plifies some key issues—as, for example, when liberals 
are characterized as every form of state activity as 
an interference. There are plenty of liberal theorists to 
whom one can look for a criticism of that simple formula 
(see David Spitz, The Real World of Liberalism, 1982). And 
gag I ai act gar cache pce oath 
may t the quality of protection necessary to enjoy 
om (see Richard Flathman, The Philosophy and Poli- 

tics of Freedom, 1987). Worrisome about this sort of 
oversimplification is that it is (apparently) encouraged 
by holistic individualism. If true, it casts a shadow over 
the earlier parts of the book, as well. The Common Mind 
is a better psychology—even sociology—than it is a 

Individualism uses developmental 

to evaluate liberal and communitarian images of the self. 
Because Crittenden’s political 
his use of developmental logy, his book better 
demonstrates how psychology can enrich political the- 
ory. In any case, what makes this a worthwhile and very 
satisfying study is that Crittenden always has his eye, so 
prize. The , in instance, is a 
of the self that combine autonomy and 

ty. Crittenden carries out several analyses to show 

how this is possible. The first argues that communitari- 
ans are right in emphasizing the importance of relation- 
ships, attachments, and social interactions to the forma- 
tion of the self. But at the same time, he sides with 
liberals in their insistence that these formative processes 
cannot exhaust who someone is and that a capacity for 
self-reflection and the conditions that develop that ca- 
pacity are as critical to autonomous selfhood as is 
community membership. Somewhere between the ato- 
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mistic self of liberalism and the membership self of 
communitarlanism, Crittenden reasonably suggests, is a 
more attractive self. 

Compound individuality is Crittenden’s not entirely fe- 
Hcitous phrase for this improved theory of the self that 
evidences both autonomy and sociality. The phrase itself 
is suggested by the psychological theories that charac- 
terize self-development as a process of cognitive and ego 
development, where the basic structure of earlier stages 
are incorporated or integrated into later ones: “Thus, the 
individual is a compound self or a compound individual’ 
(p. 45). The compound individual has les and 
a a ee Oe, can damage 


ideas and aspires to a more inclusive perspective in 
which the clash of opinions is superseded by a shared 
ee ee ee 
one might say that here is a self who is a compound of 
identity (sociality) and difference (autonomy). 

Judgments will vary about the success of Crittenden’s 
project. My own preference would be for an informal 
norm to the effect that no proposal for transforming the 

Htical into a more intimate, integrative experience can 

advanced prior to addressing the lem of size in a 
modern democracy. The compound individual is very 
plausible as a logical type, less plausible as an 
image of the democratic citizen. Nonetheless, Beyond 
Individualism shows us that there are other choices 
besides liberal atomism and communitarian nostalgia. It 
is something that we already should have known, but 
Crittenden is right to have reminded us. 


University of Florida ALFONSO J. DAMICO 


Dimensions of Radical Democracy: Pluralism, Citizen- 
ship, . Edited by Chantal Mouffe. New 
York: Verso, 1992. 254p. $64.95 doth, $18.95 paper. 


Danilo Zolo. Pennsyivania: Pennsyivania State in 
versity Press, 1992. 202p. $35.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


These two books address, from different perspectives, 
a central issue of contemporary democratic theory: How 
are we to understand democratic politics at a time when 
the society that democracy has to govern appears in- 

fragmented into a multitude of groups, each 
having its own distinct identity and issuing political 
demands based on that identity? How can we hold on to 
the democratic ideals of citizenship and the popular will 
in the face of such radical pluralism? The answers given 
are, however, very different. Danilo Zolo offers us a 
thoroughgoing “realist” interpretation of contem 
PO ee eee ee E - 
ities of anything we would recognize as democracy. The 
contributors to Chantal Mouffe’s volume, in their differ- 
ent ways, all aspire to greater democratization. They are 
attracted by the idea of as representing 

more than a formal status, and they 
want to show that it has continuing relevance in modern 
liberal societies. So we have here the makings of an 
interesting debate. 

Of the two books, Zolo’s is by some considerable 

the more . Its intellectual antecedents 
Hie in the Italian tradition of political realism which runs 
from Machiavelli through Pareto and Mosca, but to this 
it adds eclectic borrowings from a wide range of sources 
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in recent social and political theory. These are deployed 
to attack, on the one hand, empirical political science 
and, on the other hand, normative theory with univer- 
salist aspirations, such as that found in the work of 
Rawls. Zolo argues that the complexity of modern soci- 
eties and the resulting fragmentation of standards of 
truth doom both of these en . Instead, we 
should with a view of politics as achieving “the 
selective regulation of social risks.” We accede to polt- 
ical authority because this serves to reduce the uncer- 
taintles of social life, which, in the contemporary world, 
always tend to increase. 

Li e Mg cena Ala He might call 
neo-Schumpeterlan. Zolo whole- y endorses 
Schumpeter’s famous attack on “the classical doctrine of 

’ but then goes on to argue that Schumpet- 
er's own elite-competition model has been overtaken by 
recent . Parties no longer genuinely com- 
pete to attract the popular vote: collude 
with each other and establish client relations ps with 
groups outside the political sphere. The electorate no 
longer possess even that minimum level of political 
rationality needed to make the competitive model work. 
Their political experience is constructed for them by the 
mass media, which is most effective when not engaged 
in overt propaganda. The resulting system, Zolo argues, 
no deserves to be called a representative democ- 
racy: ‘ ” would be more accurate. 

Ha delivered this indictment, Zolo’s book comes 
to a sudden halt. He is hardly enchanted by the system 
he has described, but he appears to lack the resources to 
YA gece heer aah Yet this disability is self-inflicted. 
He has ruled out, on epistemological grounds, empirical 
evidence that might, for instance, his account 
of the effects of the mass media. And attack on 
normative theory overlooks the fact that the systems he 
E e ee 

les espoused by their members, poli- 

voters alike. (One of the less helpful of 

Zale n E a oF OE tie a 

to explain the workings of the political system without 

reference to the aims and intentions of the actors them- 

selves.) That is why Rawis’s ambition to defend a 

normative theory by reference to the shared public 
culture of Hberal democracies is not absurd. 

One might say that Zolo, having written his Prince, 
his Discourses. Yet this is a 

inclined toward the radical 
democratic view taken up by most of the contributors to 
Mouffe’s collection. Zolo lays his finger on the central 
difficulty: “What this radical-democratic vision appears 
to me to lack moet of all is a of the variety, 

and mutual ty of social expec- 
tations in non-elementary societies. It fails to consider 
the structurally scarce nature both of social resources 
and of the instruments of power le for the 
allocation sad gpa table resources” (p. 70). 
In other words, some, at least, of the conflicts thrown up 
by a fragmented society are zero-sum, and simply to 
encourage higher levels of political 


The challenge for would-be radical democrats is to 


show how it is possible both to respect the separate 
identities of the many groups that emerge in such a 


society and, at the same time, to arrive at collective 
decisions that are recognized as legitimate by all these 
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groups. How can we be authentically female, black, gay, 
French: and so on but also citizens 
identifying with the laws and policies of the state? The 
challenge is a formidable one; and it is tempting to 
escape it by taking in diffuse and obscure formu- 
lations in which Mouffe s book, unfortunately, abounds. 
Here, for instance, is the editor herself: 


tion among the democratic demands found in a variety of 

movements: women, workers, black, gay, ecological, as well 

as in several other “new social movements.” This is a 

of citizenship which, through a common identi- 

fication with a radical democratic interpretation of the prin- 
ie ee oe eae 
of equivalence among their demands so as to articulate 

thea E aE Ga eee Cease eure aque. E D 
If this means anything at all, it suggests some sponta- 
neous tempering of conflicting group demands in the 
name of democracy. But why and how? 

Not all the contributors to Mouffe’s book are so 
evasive. Candid recognition of the conflict between 
personal identity and citizenship can be found in the 
chapter by Jean Leca, who draws attention to the break- 
down of a common culture (in France, especially) and 
the increasing of establishing cultural commu- 
i t groups (ethnic, regional, 

t essay by Michael Walzer, who 
civil society as a sphere of free 
association but sees that it cannot fully substitute for 
democratic citizenship on the national scale. A robust 
form of republicanism is defended by Sheldon Wolin in 
the conduding chapter, and Mary Dietz endeavors to 
make this stance more a to feminists (though 
the constructive part of the argument remains somewhat 
undeveloped). Another robust republican, Hannah 
Arendt, is discussed in a helpful chapter by Maurizio 
Passerin d’Entreves: d’Entreves perhaps underestimates 
the distance that separates Arendt from the contempo- 
rary politics of identity. 

One theme that is missing from Mouffe’s book is the 
idea of deliberative democracy, defended recently by 
Joshua Cohen, James Fishkin, and several others. If we 
are to acknowledge social complexity without 


f t falling 
sh heads conclusions of Zolo’s realism, it is 
to ties of democratic dialogue between com- 


peting groups that we must surely look. 


Nuffield College, Oxford DaviD MILLER 


Citizens and Statesmen: A Study of Aristotie’s Politics. 
By Mary P. Nichols. Savage: Rowman & Littlefield, 
1991. 233p. $50.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 

The Public and the Private in Aristotle's Political Phi- 
losophy. By Judith A. Swanson. Ithaca: Cornell Uni- 
versity Press, 1992. 244p. $32.95. 


These two studies—both eminently worth reading— 
have several points in common. Both Mary Nichols and 
Judith Swanson are pathetic readers of Aristotle 
who seek to make sense of his texts without denying 
their difficulty and ambiguity. Both acknowledge the 
strangeness of those texts as seen from any modern 
point of view, but both then go on to 
show—that these texts are nevertheless pertinent for our 
own thinking about politics. Both avoid the sort of 
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anachronistic, simplifying, and inevitably condescend- 

ing reconstruction of Aristotle as a systematic philoso- 

pher that characterizes both Anglo-American analytic 

acpi age earn and the critical dismissals of Aris- 

ricist and poststructuralist perspectives. 

kth Sipe Grain authors express gratitude to Joseph 

prefaces. Thematically, both are con- 

aly with the problem of how to understand what 

politen theorizing (ot in Eds 10 and Poles), the 

(both in Ethics 10 and Politics 7), the 

salsa Soe aig tion that the political life 

as the philosophical or 

Saree life; and both respond to this question in 
novel and interesting ways 

But the answers the two books give to this interpretive 

are diametrically opposed to oe other. ay 


is meant to call attention to tones R A 
TE PA A A T 
public realm; whereas Nichols, places Aristotle's occa- 
sionally explicit preference for philosophy in the context 
oe a E n 

ee eae na a a tage ar 


piiosop y is onl ee E a 
political hfe 


. The interpretive controversy is a 
legitimate and n one, since Aristotle’s brief 


peared ip coe rane Aca pal ord eg 
give no unequivocal answer to the question of how this 
infrequent privileging of philosophy over politics can be 
made to comport with his extensive defense of the 
political life, properly understood. Nichols and Swan- 
son, in effect, give two quite different nses to the 
interpretive lem of what to do with Aristotle’s 


ranking of p hy over politics. pep el ak 
tions open the way (as such interpretations ) to 
serious reflection on the politics of our own time. For 
Swanson, Aristotle’s elevation of philosophy yields a 
defense of modern liberalism that can avoid the weak- 
parle t-day rights-based or utilitarian political 
Nichols. ee on this question 
eae eee ae and less utopian under- 
standing of poHtics than any modern political theory 
can, an understanding that—surprisingly—provides a 
powerful clarification and justification of modern de- 
mocracy. 
Stylistically, these are also two very different kinds of 
book. Nichols presents her novel and often controversial 
interpretations (e.g., that “polity” is the simply best 
regime, that the regime “according to prayer” is called 
Beebe te Coe na ee 
impossible without political activity) in the form of a 
i a on the 
But her commentary is never so d that it 
fails to keep the whole text in view, thus opening her 
reading to question and revision by other readers of the 
Politics. All of us who teach the Politics, no matter how 
many or how few times we have done it before, will 
teach the book better and with more pleasure having 
read Nichols. The book should be of value both for 
Adistotelians who need to see the text with 
ee nonspecial- 
ist who are for interesting ways to 
problematize the Politics for students. 

Swanson’s argument for her equally controversial 
thesis, on the other hand, ranges over Aristotle’s corpus 
as a whole, Aristotelian ideas and lines of 
argument that are generally not connected, rather than 
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commenting intensively on a single text. Her claim is 
that—contrary to modern communitarian interpreters of 
varying political stripes—Aristotle’s political philosophy 
establishes the supreme human Vali of a set of activi 
tles—including, but not Hmited to, philosophizing, the 
family, friendships, and the economy—that can flourish 


within the te realm, activities that are inevita- 
bly threatened the public. Her application of the 
private/public Bienen E to the text is problematic 


than it may, at first glance, appear to be. While Aristotle 
a ance ti oe 
public as such and thus does not himself exp 

anything about the value of either “the private” or “the 
public,” Swanson’s use of these terms as a way to open 
a dialogue with Aristotle is by no means an anachronis- 


on of “the private” in Greek 
philosophy is in Plato’s Laws 739c_d, where the Athe- 

between “what is called the 
is said to be common, arguing 
that in the best regime everything would be common, 
inclu that which is by nature private, such as the 
eves the ears and the hands. There can be little 
oubt that Aristotle would both understand and reject 
the Stranger’s daim; the modern formulation of the 
priva Hic issue would thus not be hopelesaly unin- 
telligible to the voice we can imagine speaking to us in 
the texts of Aristotle. 

In essence, Swanson says that modern Hberalism can 


Swanson’s Aristotle would defend the private out of a 
deep mistrust of democratic public opinion, which he 


takes to be the obstacle to the development of 
human virtue. Thus, to Swanson’s Aristotle on 
privacy, modern liberals have to be convinced of 


the wisdom of abandoning their commitment to liberal 


Be that as it may, Swanson’s Aristotle is concerned 
with establishing a robust private world that might 
eee PAAY ee ee 

the corrupting influence of public opinion (pp. 207-08). 
There is, for her Aristotle, Paihia) irc DA pE 


and public that is really a rapprochement be- 
tween the few and the many: the te sphere edu- 
cates good rulers for the city, while the city, in exchange, 


protects the privacy and the private achievements of the 
more virtuous few. A central interpretive difficulty is 
how to make Swanson’s square with two Aris- 
totelian claims: (1) that a human life lived outside the 
laws is more likely to be beastly than angelic and (2) that 
for these laws to educate in virtue effectively, there must 


be not pepo public consent but a significant 
degree of pation, aa wel When they are 
not activ priate by a ay of te citizens, 
the laws sa al function of 
supplying a sae ate authority the city 


without reducing it to a unity. Swanson’s response here 
is that the maintenance and revision of the laws and 
customs of any given polity are not of t concern 
because there is, for , both a rea knowable 
natural hierarchy among human beings and a readily 
knowable substantive natural law to guide practical 
reason. (Aristotle, to most Straussians and to Nichols, 
seems to deny both of these things.) So long as the few 
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who are best by nature rule, guided weed aa 
independent jud t and by the precepts of a na 
law that is te riers the unwritten customs of 

lity, there is no reason to be much troubled by those 
fiw that make Athens distinctly Athenian. 

The spin that Swanson puts on Aristotle is opposed to 
Arendtian and communitarian readings; but ‘her own 
theoretical framework is not evident (to this reader, at 
least), though it seems to be in the direction of Oake- 
shott and possibly Voegelin, rather than Strauss. But 
this is never altogether clear, so it is difficult to ascertain 
what overall political theoretical conception supplies the 
context and motive for Swanson’s unusual reading of 
Aristotle. This makes it hard to see any consistent 
narrative or discursive line to her argument as it moves 
from chapter to chapter to consider the virtues that her 
Aristotle thinks must be developed in the household 
(rather than the city), in the relation between master and 
slave, in the separate spheres af husband and wife, in 
the economic market, in friendship, and in philosophy. 
Her writing is sometimes awkward and stilted and 
conjures a very censorious and moralistic Aristotle, as 
though she were not yet fully comfortable with her texts. 
A provocative and wide-ranging study of this kind 
always risks relying too heavily on quirky readings of 
single passages taken out of context, on theory-driven 
readings of ambiguous passages, and on repeatedly 
exaggerated formulations of the point the author ur- 
gently wants us to hear. Swanson’s work sometimes 
suffers from all these weaknesses, but her occasional 
stylistic infelicities do not obscure the novelty and the 
im of what she has to say. There is something 
hess plausible in her assertion that Aristotle at 

t implies a conception of the private not as a pro- 
tected space for pursuing one’s own good in one’s own 
way but as an opportunity for cultivating virtues. Swan- 
son has read widely and well, and the book vividly calls 
attention to the various ways in which Aristotle's dis- 
cusaions of character and moral education regard public 
Hfe with a much higher degree of icion than any 
ardent communitarian, ancient or modern, would dis- 

lay. 

p Mary Nichols is a master of the difficult rhetorical art 
of exposing her arguments to challenge without aban- 
doning them, and because of this, her book speaks with 
an unusual authority that must arise from many hours 
intelligently spent reading and thinking and conversing 
about the meaning of the Politics. Citizens and Statesmen is 
a marvel of close reading combined with clarity and 
consumunate accessibility. For Swanson’s Aristotle, po- 
litical Hfe is neither ennobling nor challenging. For 
Nichols’s Aristotle, it is both. Her study takes, as its 
point of departure, the te between “democratic” 
and “aristocratic” interpreters of the Politics, both of 
whom see in Aristotle a way of g modern 
liberalism by bringing to the fore qualities that Hberalism 
seems to lack—democratic readers stressing Aristotle’s 
focus on the importance of a political community com- 

of equal and participatory citizens, aristocratic 
readers, Aristotle’s recognition of human inequality and 
of the importance of leadership by virtuous statesmen. 
Nichols’s argument is that the two readings are each 
partially true and partially distorting; each exaggerates 
one element in Aristotle’s political understanding, by 
depreciating either the extent to which Aristotle ac- 
knowledges human inequality (the typical failure of the 
democratic reading) or the extent to which he is aware of 
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the dangers of falsely claiming superiority or overstating 
the degree of superiority of some to others (the typical 
failure of the aristocratic reading). Nichols’s position is 
that good politics for Aristotle must accommodate the 
just claims of both the democratic many and the states- 
manly few; to hold otherwise, she argues, is to court 
democratic or oligarchic d . Statesmen and dem- 
ocratic citizens are mutually dependent. Without some 
degree of democratic ton as a check on their 
powers, statesmen are to forget that they are 
humans subject to human limitations and incline to 
substitute tyranny for polity; without statesmanly lead- 
ership, citizens will fall into factional conflict and reduce 
the political community to civil war. 

Similarly, philosophy and political activity are mutu- 
ally supportive activities. Statesmanship involves learn- 
ing the complexity of the world, learning what can be 
controlled and what is beyond control. By acting as 
statesmen and only by acting as statesmen, philoso- 
phers like Aristotle are in a position to desan 
themselves and so to make a step toward understanding 
the whole. The Politics itself, Nichols argues, involves 
N is kind. Nichols is careful not to 
dissolve all between philosophy and states- 
manship. (Unlike the statesman, Aristotle's chief inter- 
est, she says, is not establishing the best possible polis 
but understanding beings.) But there is no immediate 
royal road to wisdom for Nichols’s Aristotle: the path to 
such understanding lies only through the city. Her 
account of the need for tion and indirection in 
Aristotle’s version af hic education recalls the 
Platonic Socrates’ flight to the logoi (rational and ram- 
bling , as O to algorithmic deduction or 
intuitive silence) and to self-understanding as a neces- 
sary stage of the human journey to wisdom, in spite of 
the fact that she, too, often insists on a picture of a 
rigidly aristocratic Plato to serve as a foil for her more 
flexible and democratic Aristotle. It is also the case that 
her reading needs to be tempered by readings like Judith 
Swanson’s. I would add that, contra Nichols, the road 
through politics and self-understanding is not the only 
option Aristotle ts for our indirect approach to the 
hidden truths of things. Potentiality, actuality and the 
other central elements of first philosophy can also be 
approached through the careful study of nature and the 
many natures—through what we cat oatmeal science. In 
the end, what matters most is that both Nichols and 
Swanson implicitly maintain still a third mode of indirect 
access to the things that are, the way of articulate and 
critical reflection on texts such as Aristotle’s Politics. 


Bryn Mawr College STEPHEN SALKEVER 


The Quality of Life. Edited by Martha Nussbaum and 
a Sen. New York: Oxford University Press, 
1993. 452p. $65.00 cloth, $19.95 paper. 


This plump volume records the of a 
conference held at Helsinki in 1988, under sponsorship 
of the UN’s World Institute for Development Economics 
Research (WIDER). We are told on the fly sheet that 
WIDER’s purpose “is to help identify and meet the need 
for policy-oriented socioeconomic research on pressing 
global and development problems, as well as common 
domestic problems and their interrelationships.” It is 
not altogether easy to see how this conference and the 
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edited volume before us answer to this set of concerns. 
But it is possible. 

Imagine, if you will, a three-chambered legislature 
designed to deal with the very real problems of interna- 
tional development, carried forward in the midst of 
racial hatred, the widespread oppression of women, 
rapid destruction of laceable natural resources, 
commonplace killing in names of God, an AIDS 
epidemic menacing much of sub-Saharan Africa, and 
(more or less incidentally) the collapse of the Soviet 
world. The First House is directly open to le famil- 
iar with all this and is therefore a raucous le of 
hatreds and affinitles, obsessions and indifferences, 
short on elegance, long on jagged differences. Just 
upstairs is the Second House, limited to professional 
international bureaucrats and world-scale policy wonks. 
Its membership is familiar with the first-order conse- 
quences of world development politics, although each is 
carefully selected for a capacity to denature conflict by 
recourse to a language rich in “instrumentalities” and 
hedged in by “terms of reference.” Mr. Lal Jayawar- 
dena, director of WIDER, sees the present ect as an 


effort to bring together economists and hers 
“so as to lead up to results assimilable by policy-miskers’ 


(p. vi). 

On top of the whole edifice is a Third House, peopled 
with distinguished philosophers and economists such as 
Martha Nussbaum, Amartya Sen, Hilary Putnam, Sis- 
sela Bok, Charles Taylor, Derek Parfit, ta Valdes, 
John Roemer, Paul Seabright, Michael Walzer, and B. M. 
S. van Praag. Most members of the Third House possess 
uneven and sometimes very thin news about doings in 
the First House and very little direct experience in 
delivering ideas to policymakers. Here, the common 
discourse centers largely on the resurgence of academic 
moral theory and the extension of certain results from 
social choice theory. Over recent generations, these 
discourses have grown richer in abstraction and 
in human narrative—open, in principle, to any configu- 
ration of human needs but attentive to no specific real 
ones. If all these abstractions have to do with welfare 
and justice and if a few members can hear the din 

from below in the First House, why not see what 
can be done with some very abstract ideas to understand 
the sorts of very concrete problems raised by economic 
dae cake and its failures. Without pretending to 
reach First House with its answers, members of the 
Third House direct themselves to one another, and 
sometimes to the policy discourse of the Second House. 
ae Ee ae 
challenge is to retain sufficient univer- 
‘ae, that one is not merely replicating the relativized 
eae Gf diet House dees: elo AT iA 
strategically central features of that discourse, such as 
may serve to couple one’s argument with real people’s 
lives. If we recognize the richness of human needs and 
capacities, then we must judge that the usual welfare 
criterla of utilitarian philosophy, Rawlsian contract the- 
ory, aia te in naen coe hae ee al 
ie Neue ee eas Gees ae ee ae 
le futures of, for example, 
Nerobia oe poor into aa international utiles, imagi- 
nary quantities of primary goods, or anything of the sort 
seems foolishly reductionist and is almost certain to 
inspire little confidence among Kenyan politicians or 


entrepreneurs. 
The most interesting efforts (as would be imagined) 
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attend to intermediate levels of abstraction. Amartya 
Sen’s oft-discussed idea of capability is foremost among 
these: 


The capability of a person reflects the alternative combina- 
tions of functionings the person can achieve, and from which 
he or she can choose one collection. The approach is based 
on a view of living as a combination of various “dongs and 
beings” with quality of Hfe to be assessed in terms of the 
capability to achieve valuable functionings. Some function- 
ings are very elementary, such as being adequately nour- 
ished, being in good health, etc., and these may be strongly 
valued by all, for obvious reasons. ... Individuals may, 
however, differ a good deal from each other in the weights 
they attach to these different ... and the 
assessment of individual and social advantages must be alive 
to these variations. (p. 31) 


This is a way of leaving discourse open to variation 
across cultures and economic levels yet attempting to 
provide a minimal that travels across these 
lines of demarcation. It is complemented, in the collec- 
tion, by more specific papers on such topics as the 
Swedish social democratic state's welfare indicators 
(Robert Erikson), a nice piece on medical quality-of-life 
issues (Don Brock), and a lively series of papers on 
gender issues (most notably from Onora O'Neil, Julia 
Annas, and Martha Nussbaum). 

The volume also contains some important meta-ethi- 
cal argumentation, among which the most notable is 
perhaps Charles Taylor's effort to develop an account of 
practical reason that is non-foundational without reduc- 
ing itself to phenomenology. As Nussbaum notes in her 
commentary on the paper, Taylor's argument runs to- 
ward a discourse on development and like subjects that 
is “piecemeal rather than global,” “very much rooted in 
the particularities of people’s historical situations,” and 
“biographical rather than abstract” (p. 236). 

John Roemer offers an axiomatic development that 
leads to his “leximin rule” for budgeting scarce re- 
sources in attacking such problems as infant mortality. 
The rule tells us to begin investing in the country with 
the worst results so far and keep pouring in resources 
until its situation is no longer worse than the second- 
worst country. We then turn to that country and push its 
result up until it matches the third-worst country, and so 
on up the scale. The deduction is ingenious, although 
one cannot readily accept some of the axioms. Notably 
open to suspicion (as Paul Seabright points out) is 
Roemer’s condition of monotonicity. This condition tells 
us that an increase in total resources available should 
never, ceteris paribus, lead to a decrease in the budget 
for any given country. The rub is that a budget increase 
might, when combined with monies redistributed from 
other countries, let us attack some large, lumpy, 
sive problem in a given country to save hun of 
thousands of babies even at cost to monotonicity in 
Roemer’s analysis. 

It is nowhere evident that the agenda of world eco- 
nomic development as understood in either of the other 
houses will be directly altered by this volume. People 
worried about roads and dams will be dumfounded 
such sentences as “One cannot infer from the central 
place in life—and midfare—of action and capacity that 
ca ty spreads across the entire space of midfare” (p. 
23). I am, nevertheless, certain that the effort recorded 
here will help to draw philosophical and economic 
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theory a little closer to the world of crying children and 
inflamed conflict. 


Yale Untversity Doucuas RAE 


Econamic Rights. Edited by Ellen Frankel Paul, Fred D. 
Miller, Jr., and Jeffrey Paul. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1992. 314p. $19.95 paper. 


This is a collection of pa from a conference orga- 
nized in San Diego in 1990 by the Social Philosophy and 
Policy Foundation (based in Bowling Green, Ohio). The 
papers address the nature and fustification of various 
claims about economic rights. These include the right to 
private (or, as contributor Randy Barnett calls 
it, “several property”); the right to freedom of contract 
(defended by Barnett, criticized by Daniel Hausman); 
the right of a creditor to have debts repaid (criticized in 
the context of Third World indebtedness James 
Child); the right to secure what econamists “rent” 
from one’s assets and talents (defended by Eric Mack); 
the right to education (discussed in the context of 
various economic models by John Roemer); the rights of 
disabled to be ed with meaningful and 
remunerative work (d ed by Gregory Kavka); the 
right of the indigent to welfare assistance (defended, in 
separate papers, by Richard Arneson and David Copp); 
the right to pais! apie in the democratic management of 
one’s place of work (criticized by Jan Narveson); and the 
rights that would accrue to workers under market so- 
clalist institutions (criticized by N. Scott Arnold). 

The authors do not waste any time discussing the 
distinction between economic and non-economic sa 

are too immersed in their particular = 
to do that. The exception is a paper by Jona 

Macey laments the failure of the U.S. pe ae Ce: 
since the Lochner era, to accord the same importance to 
property rights and freedom of contract as it accords to 
noneconomic ts such as freedom of speech. He 
considers a n of le explanations for this, but 
the one that he favors to do with the incentives that 
dominate judicial behavior in modern legal culture. In a 
ee ee to many of 
my ee Macey says tha judges seek to 
maximize their prestige in the eyes of the legal academic 
establishment (“They want favorable articles written 
about their jurisprudential style in the law reviews’) and 
that law professors are likely to frown upon fudicial 
decisions that support market values. The more obvious 
philosophical reason for what he calls the “bifurcated 
treatment” of economic and other rights does not seem 
to have occurred to Macey. It is that while everyone 
ape te ee oe ee 
ts of property are maldistributed from a point 
view, such a ty barely makes sense in the case 

of rights such as freedom of speech. 

Few of the authors Lyon any attention to the notion of 
a right, as such. Davi is the exception. Arguing 
that everyone is entitled to an adequate standard of 
Copp addresses the question of whether such 

entitlements” can properly be represented in 

Wf danae Sie a deals Cena, nh 
sae number of analytic objections, such 
as those based on scarcity and on the discredited “choice 
theory” of rights. His discussion is oriented, instead, to 
the interest theory of rights, where rights-talk is taken 
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simply as a way of representing the priority to be 
accorded certain important individual interests. He de- 
nies that rights have to be based on interests in Hberty, 
though he is perfectly prepared to argue that being in a 
position to satisfy one’s basic needs is a necessary 
condition of rational autonomy. 

’s discussion is less satisfactory in his account of 
who the duties correlative to welfare rights. He 
maintains that these duties are incumbent on the state 
(by virtue of the ties that flow from its 


powerful position in society) and only derivatively ap- 


plicable to ordinary citizens: the ent that citi- 
zens submit to taxation is to be t of as part of their 
duty to support the state in di g ifs duty. In other 


words, C does not derive the state’s duty from any 
more basic duty incumbent upon individuals to help one 
another; indeed, he says that a poor person would have 
a right of assistance against a better-off individual o 

the latter had the resources of a state. The trouble is 
states—particularly welfare states—do not exist and 
sustain themselves by magic. Copp’s argument is there- 
fore incomplete without an account of individuals’ po- 
litical duty to bring a welfare state into existence and 
keep it in existence, a duty that ly must be 
grounded in some deeper and more obligation of 
justice to one’s neighbors. 

For philosophers, the authors in this volume are 
remarkably un-self-conscious about what counts as an 
argument for or against a position on rights. Some avail 
themselves of rather simple tu quoque strategies. Jan 
Narveson maintains that the very reasons which people 
adduce in favor of democracy at the state level (having to 
do with individual Hberty) argue against democracy in 
the ordinary running of individual economic enter- 
prises. Scott Arnold argues that market socialist institu- 
tions would be exploitative in exactly the sense in which 
socialists criticize ca: Sear T exploit- 
ative: inasmuch as , social 
ist institutions are to den ed work- 
lotta ere bound 1o deny betteren (It is a pity that 
Arnold had not taken more notice of the discussion of 
a in the recent work of his fellow symposiast, 

Roemer. Roemer has made a convincing case that a 
between contribution and return counts as 
objectionable exploitation only when it is made possible 
by an unjust distribution of property. But the relation 
between distribution and exploitation is barely consid- 
ered in Arnold’s article.) 

Gregory Kavka’s defense of the rights of the disabled 
is perhaps one step up from this, since he at least 
deploys the complex apparatus of Rawlsian contractari- 
anism. But he does not do so in a thoughtful way, that 
is, in a way that would encourage the reader to consider 
why argument structures of this kind count in favor of 
the propositions they are adduced to support. His strat- 

, no less than that of his fellow authors in this 
volume, seems to be: (1) stake a political claim, (2) 
dredge up anything in contem philosophical dis- 
course that might conceivably count in its favor, and (3) 
admit to no hesitations or ambivalence lest the position 
crumble. Thus, Kavka argues, plausibly enough, that 
persons behind John Rawis’s veil of ignorance would 
prudently ensure themselves, in their choice of social 
principles, against the worst outcome of being both 
disabled and cut off from the economic life of main- 
stream society. But he seems disinclined to reflect on the 
difficulties that there may be in applying the undertying 
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logic of contractarlanism to the case of the disabled. 
Contractarlan argument gets its foothold in political 

from the fact that we all have to come to 
terms with others in society who are in a position to 
make life difficult for us. But what if someone’s disability 
prevents him from posing any sort of threat to others? 
What if the others can afford to ignore him (as they can 
ao ag p o live in other conti- 
nents)? Then he cann a moral claim on the 
necessity of their coming to terms with him: he must base 
it, Taetead, ori kie moral riekt io be denik with on Tecna of 
equality. Though that right may be expressed in contrac- 
tarian jargon, it is pretty clear that its real moral foun- 
dation must be sought elsewhere. 

In general, there is a great danger, when writing on 
economic issues, that one will take the political positions 
one is defending to be more important than any deep 
and considered reflection one can offer on ents 
and methods—as though the future of the West de- 
pended on how much rhetoric Jan Narveson could 
marshal in defense of capitalism or as though the plight 
of the homeless depended on David Copp’s not g 
an inch to the libertarians. The articles that Ellen Paul 
and her fellow editors have assembled in this volume are 
certainly stimulating and provocative. I imagine 
would provide a fine starting point for a 8 
discussion of economic rights in a graduate seminar. All 
the same, what one misses is a sense that anyone is 

simply to explore, in a ical way—with all 
the doubts and difficulties that answer to the intractabil- 
ity of the subject matter—the complex connections be- 
tween property, agency, economy, responsibility, jus- 
ger and human vicissitude. No one seems to have time 


tience for that: everyone is too busy rushing to the 
di of the bottom Hne. 


University of Califoritia, Berka 


JEREMY WALDRON 


Time, Labour, and Social Domination: A 
tion of Marx's Critical Theory. By Moishe Postone. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1993. 424p. 
$49.95. 


Long in the making, Moishe Postone’s magnum opus 
has arrived at an appropriate moment. Marxian social 
has fallen on hard times, dra down by the 
welcome demise of the quaintly “formerly exist- 
ing socialist societies.” But the crises of capitalism re- 
main unresolved and, in some respects, deepen. Pos- 
tone’s aim is, through a critical reconstruction of Marx’s 
theory, to demonstrate that these crises cannot end 
without fundamental change. 
It is clear that traditi Marxism as a critical social 
theory with emancipatory intent is inad 
the phenomena of the last half-century pepo 
ambit are the development and recent crises of state- 
interventionist postliberal capitalism, the rise and fall of 
so-called socialist societies, and the emergence of new 
social movements as a response to the appearance of 
new economic and environmental problems on a global 
scale. Of all the strands of twentieth-century Marxism, 
only that associated with the Frankfurt School is even a 
candidate for offering a satisfactory a ch to these 
questions. Structuralist Marxism was always something 
of a contradiction in terms and, in any case, was too 
influenced by a narrow Parisian perspective. And Ana- 
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Mandsm (on which Postone has some telling 
footnotes) is an a to rethink Mandsm through a 
methodological individualism that is quite alien to the 

of the Mandst tradition. The Frankfurt 
School was at least equipped to grasp the dynamic of the 
Marxian analysis: it failed in the lack of any sufficiently 
materialist grounding in its approach, in what has been 
called its “economic deficit.” 

It is this deficit that Postone aims to make good, and 
he has largely succeeded. Drawing heavily on Marx’s 
Grundrisse, Postone develops an account of capitalism 
that goes far beyond the market, private property rela- 
tions, and bourgeois domination. For Postone, the es- 
sential point in the reinterpretation of Marx's theory Hes 
in the distinction between a critique of capitalism that 
starts from the standpoint of labor, as traditionally 
understood, and a critique that is based on an analysis of 
the historically determinate nature of labor under capi- 
talism. It is the capitalist industrial uction process 
itself (and not merely market or private 
property relations) that so structures social labor in 
modern society that it leads inevitably to alienation and 
domination. This focus on the commodity as a socially 
constituted, as well as a socially constituting, form of 
social practice permits an approach that is subjective, as 
well as objective, mediating the dichotomy between 
structure and action, meaning and material life. It is a 
starting point that allows at least an approach to explain- 
ing the destructive paradoxes of modern society: the 
continued production of wealth amid poverty, the neg- 
ative effect on social organization of a technology that 
saves both labor and tme, and the contrast between the 
theoretical of people to control thetr social envi- 
ronment and their 


Postone’s reconstruction of the core of Marx's critique 
of capitalism is (like Marx himself) most definitely soci- 
ology, rather than politics. His analysis suggests that the 
social Himits to democracy in capitalist society He deeper 
than simply the vast between formal polit- 
ical equality and concrete social inequality and that, 
therefore, any pitalist democracy entails more 
than a simple combination of democratic political forms 
with the disappearance of private ownership of the 
means of uction. For him, a genuinely democratic 
approach would also involve the constraints to demo- 


cratic self-determination that are by “the ab- 
stract form of domination rooted in quasi-objective, 
totalizing, historically d form of social mediation 


that constitutes capitalism” (p. 393). But Postone does 
not provide us (any more than does Marx himself) with 
an account of alternative, collective forms of 
social organization outside the sphere of immediate 
Pe eee o E O O 
e collective commodity owners. This “political 
deficit” is one that Marx bequeathed to his followers and 
that remains unfulfilled. Postone’s substantial work at 
least provides a solid socioeconomic basis on which to 
erates of ieee ections. He has produced the best 
nea mature socioeconomic theory since 
David Hacvey’s The Lisi fe Copii (1982). It is obvi- 
ously the fruit of long years of research and length 
meditation. It is the kind of work that is well 
waiting for. 


University of Kent, Canterbury Davo MCLELLAN 
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Political Liberalism. By John Rawls. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1993. 401p. $29.95. 


John Rawls, the outstanding political philosopher of 
the century, has here co: , mostly in considerably 
revised form, the lectures that contain his about 
justice since A Theory of Justice (1971). In that most 
influential book, he presented an account of social 
contract theory in which principles of social justice are 
arrived at by people thinking in an “original posi- 
tion’’—in which they have no know of particulars 
about themselves, their values and atta ts, or their 
situation in the e just society. This idea and 
the arguments involved in working it out have yielded a 
vast torrent of commentary. Rawls’s generous-spirited 

ess to critics—long since obvious—is readily 

apparent in his new book, where he pays careful atten- 

tion to many coun ts and gives a t deal of 

APERT for helping him to or to 

of his original theory. Political Liberalism 

a el to A Theory of Justice that it is not 

readily intelligible to anyone not already familar with 
the earlier work. 

Rawls now says that his idea of a fust or well-ordered 
society whose citizens endorse a com e moral 
or philosophical conception of justice was unrealistic, 
because unstable. Why? Because, given human beings’ 
use of their powers of reason, under conditions of 
freedom, they are likely to arrive at different moral, 
philosophical, or religious comprehensive conceptions 
of the good—views about how life should be lived. 
Given the exstence of this “plurality of reasonable yet 
incompatible comprehensive doctrines” (p. xvi), which 
he calls “the fact of reasonable pluralism,” he recasts his 
theory of justice as a political, rather than a comprehen- 
sive, one. As such, it applies to what he calls “the basic 
structure of society’”—not to the whole of life, including 
its personal, associational, and familial aspects, which 
may be ordered in accordance with people’s various 
com ensive conceptions. such confinement of 
the ry to the realm of the political, Rawis thinks, will 
enable it to be subscribed to sufficiently to render the 
just society stable. He concentrates much of his attention 
on this task, since it ires him to recast or develop 
afresh, beside the conception of justice as strictly polit- 
ical, a number of other concepts central to his theory: a 
political conception of persons (as free and | equal), anew 
account of an “overlapping consensus,” and a more 
developed account of “political constructivism.” 

Given the emphasis on the fact of reasonable plural- 
ism, it is not surprising that the ir algeria 
Liberalism is the problem of toleration: How can ae kaa 
with conflicting, though reasonable, systems values 
w Bilan in a just and stable society? Rawls at ose 

litical conception of justice that enables 
ee aie so profoundly to coexist peacefully must 
result from the citizens’ public reason and that the theory 
Gia rea ode eae A nahin dao Netepiantor 
consistent with—and somehow (it is clear exactly 
how) related to—the citizens’ various reasonable com- 
prehensive doctrines. 

Rawls’s focus on the Hberties that constitute the con- 
ditions for toleration—freedom of conscience, 8 P 
and associatlion—virtually drowns out the redis 
part of his original theory. Apart from his continued 
insistence on a considerable extent of actual (not just 
formal) political equality, as a fundamental principle of 
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justice, apes takes a back seat. The priority of liberty 
that Rawls always argued for has become a virtual 
monopoly. He supposes that there will be considerable 
social and economic inequalities in the just society. Yet 
both the difference principle and fair equality of o 
tuni ty—arrived at in A Theory of Justice throu 
arpoa canal pees —are no longer “constitutional essen- 
relegated to the legislative stage of the 
het (pp. 228-29, 237n.; but see also p. 340). In the 
last and longest lecture of the book, Rawls responds to 
H. L. A. Hart’s objections to his arguments for the 
priority of Hberty, depending heavily on his conception 
of persons as, above all, peered: with the develop- 
ment of their moral facultles. But I find myself asking 
(much as Hart did in his imitial challenge) why one 
should assume that behind the veil of ignorance, one 
represents such a Rawislan ideal of a human being, 
rather than one who (while by no means indifferent to 
morality) values above all else, say, the (costly) devel- 
opment of one’s musical talents or the opportunities 
open to one’s children. 


Though his revised theory of justice is avowedly 
poltical, Rawis tends to look y to the 
conflicts of the Reformation and the Civil 


War—and rarely discusses the political issues that are 
often most controversial in ern pluralist societies. 
Thus, there are numerous discussions of slavery but 


“none of substance on gender, race, or ethnicity. On 


families, Rawls is much less clear than in A 
Justice. Now they are both as part of the basic 
structure ee 258) and said to be nonpolitical (pp. 10, 137, 
195). But given Rawls’s definition of the political, 
involves a contradiction in terms. Acknowledging his 
nonengagement of most current political controversies, 
he suggests that “once we get the conceptions and 
principles right for the basic historical questions, those 
conceptions and principles should be widely applicable 
to our own problems also” (p. xxix). However, he gives 
only a vague hint of how we might do this. We are left 
hoping that he will apply his to race, gender, 
ethnicity, and other pressing issues, in future writings. 
In several of the lectures in Political Liberalism, Rawls 
j Justice that have been 
on a point already 


ds with great lucidity to those 
critics who have interpreted it literally, as if those in it 
were actual persons. He also makes the difference be- 
tween the rational and the reasonable far clearer. While 
rationality is an agent's capacity for adopting ends and 
interests, deciding priorities among them, and finding 
the most efficient means to achieve them, reasonable- 
ness, as Rawls uses the term, is very close in meaning to 
justice and fairness. The result of this clarification is that 
there is now no chance that justice as fairness could be 
interpreted as a theory of rational choice. 

As I understand it, the central argument of Political 
Liberalism leads to at least one of two problems. Rawls’s 
recasting of justice-as-fairness as a political, rather than 
a comprehensive, conception of (which was 
present in in A of Justice, [p. 8]) is either 
unworkable and internally inconsistent or far less of a 
change than it is claimed to be. Since I am unconvinced 
that the aspect of stability that Rawls aims to solve by 
separating out the political as the focus of fustice is really 
a problem, the unworkability of his solution in no way 
detracts, in my view, from the main arguments of A 
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Theory of Justice. But the newer ideas seem to lead into a 
maze of real difficulties. 

First, the dichotomy Rawls draws between the politi- 
cal and the nonpolitical (which he applies to his concep- 
tion of the as well as to institutions), though 
useful within his philosophical argument, seems im- 
practicable. For one thing, it is undeniable that some of 
Rawis’s “nonpolitical’ institutions—notably, families 
and churches—“in fundamental ways shape citizens’ 
character and aims” (p. 68)—which is one of the defin- 
ing characteristics of the basic structure. For another, 


such a conceptual “ splitting” POTTE 


Sirer the that Rawls aims at only if real 
uman beings can of themselves this way. Since, 
as Rawls acknowledges, those spheres he regards as not 


political constitute, by far, the larger part of people's 
daily lives, this is difficult to imagine. For eee at in 
the just society, families and churches are not 

to be just but can be organized hierarchically ( 
ordering by “nature,” say, or divine law), As 
is it for those who spend a far greater (as well as 
more intense) part of their lives in these institutions than 
in any “political” activity to think of themselves as free 
and equal citizens, as Rawls requires them to in the 
political realm? 

Se ee ee ee 
such settings are to develop a “sense of fustice’”—or 
what Rawls now calls the “political virtues.” Although 
he regards these qualities as another crucial part of what 
renders the just society stable, Political Liberalism makes 
scant reference to the careful and persuasive 
account of the development of a sense of justice con- 
tained in chapter 8 of A Theory of Justice. Not only is it 
reduced to two paragraphs, but families and associa- 
tlons—which formerly played pivotal roles in it—are 
missing. Perhaps Rawls means us to over his 
theory of moral development from A Theory of Justice. If 
80, a significant problem still remains. There, in order to 
be satisfactory loci for moral dev t, families and 
associations were assumed and recognized to be just. In 
the new account, the political/nonpolitical dichotomy 
seems to preclude this. If this tion of Political 
Liberalism is accurate, Rawls, by ad one part of 
the problem of stability, has exacerbated the other. 

But is this interpretation accurate? Now I come to a 
second problem with the dichotomy so central to Political 
Liberalism, namely, that it is not consistently held to. 
Kawis sava iat the: theory. of junice ts tinted tothe 
domain of the political and that other, more comprehen- 
sive conceptions will regulate the other aspects of peo- 
ple’s lives. Early in the book, he several times says that 
while there are many reasonable comprehensive doc- 
trines, there will always be some unreasonable ones, 
which need to be “contained” (pp. xvi-xvii, 39). Subse- 
quently, however, he argues that only reasonable ones 
will be “allowed” or “permitted.” His examples of those 
that may be discouraged or even excluded altogether 
include doctrines and associated ways of life “in direct 
conflict with the princtples of justice,” such as those 


“requiring the, repression or degradation of certain per- 
sons on, say, racial, or ethnic, or perfectionist grounds” 


t constraints. It cer- 
tainly means that certain ways of life (e.g., slavery, 
serfdom, or a religion enforced by the state) cannot be 
legislated even if a majority fervently believes in them. 
In this sense, they are “off the political agenda” (pp. 
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151-52, 161). It also means that persons cannot choose to 
live such lives, in a just soclety: “only permissible 
conceptions (those that respect the principles of fustice) 
can be pursued” (p. 193, emphasis mine; see also p. 176, 
m. 2). It seems clear, then, that Rawls’s just society 
would not permit the practice of unreasonable concep- 
tions of the good—those that violate the principles of 
justice. But how is one to reconcile these constraints 
with the central claim of the book, namely, that justice as 


fairness is now a strictly political theory of justice? It 
Pe cs Whe es oy Ca ete 
that persons in society should order their whole 
ie Sarat Ge NE ope hea ae 
dance with justice. 

If this interpretation is correct, then Political Liberalism 
is far less of a from A Theory of Justice than 
Rawis claims it to be. I, for one, find its arguments and 
conclusions, thus interpreted, more convincing and 
workable than those which Rawls sets out to be . 
Also, if justice is ly to the whole of life, not just 
political life, then "both o the problems of stability are 
resolved. Citizens of the just 
trouble endorsing and living by the 
if their various conceptions of the are fully in 
Ge a ae E ORE ET 
institutions—families, religions, and sch as 
the constitutional framework of their soclety—should 
provide that environment needed for the development 
of a sense of justice in its citizens without which a just 
society cannot survive. 


Stanford University SUSAN MOLLER OKIN 


Law’s Violence. Edited by Austin Sarat and Thomas R. 


and Practice. By Mark Tunick. 
Berkeley: University of California Press, 1992. 211p. 
$35.00. 


w professor Robert Cover reintroduced the commu- 
nity of legal academics to the Weberian proposition that 
law be understood as the institution embodying 
the state’s monopoly of legitimate violence. The essays 
in Law’s Violence explore how scholars in various disci- 
plines can elaborate Weber's (and Cover’s) insights, in 
this postmodern time. 

Elaine Scarry, whose specialty is Hterary criticism, 
es a case study of declarations of war to show 
ow legal texts operate as performative utterances and 
are thereby connected to the legitimacy of the exercise of 
violence. Her literary sensibility allows her to discover 
nuances in expression that characterize declarations of 
war. These forms demonstrate, Scarry ar- 
gues, that the Constitution requires careful deliberation 
before the United States enters into war. Scarry criticizes 
modern exercises in warmaking for falling to comply 
with the Constitution’s requirements for declarations of 
war. She concludes that the first use of nuclear weapons 
at the president’s sole initiative violates the Constitu- 
tion. Her intriguing analysis is flawed only by a failure to 
consider whether the violent activities in which modern 
armies engage ought to be described as “war” within the 
meaning of the Constitution. 
In a more mundane analysis, Judge Patricla Wald 
argues that the legal system ought to confront the 
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implications of its violence more directly—in criminal 
sentencing, prison conditions, and family law. She 


by 
ght to the attention of 
decisionmakers and the public. For example, she criti- 
cizes sen guidelines for obscuring the real impact 
of criminal sentencing on offenders’ lives. 

Three other essays examine different dimensions of 
the state’s claim to a monopo ne te violence. 
Bering on ahihi paora Tlongots of the 

and the Kaluli of Papua New Guinea, Carol 
ouse argues that the “textual” violence of law is 
continuous with—not sharply from—pri- 
vate practices of violent te resolution. She offers a 
reading of the Supreme ’s decision in Perry v. 
Louisiana (1990) (which dealt with the constitutionality of 
administering anti otic drugs to à defendant sen- 
tenced to death, to “cure” his delusions so that the state 
could execute him) how violence is embedded 
in legal texts. By brin law’s violence to the surface, 
Greenhouse’s reading that legal MEPE 
rests on the existence of a community of v with 
which capital punishment may be radically inconsistent. 

Douglas Hay provides a history of capital punishment 
and incarceration, emphasizing the distinc- 
tion between the “high law” administered in state trials 
and other celebrated cases and the “low law” adminis- 
tered to more routine felons. The distinction between 
“high law” and “low law” provides Hay with the 
opportunity for a particularly interesting discussion of 
the Archer Shee case, the inspiration for Terrance Ratt- 
gan’s play The Winslow Boy. Hay suggests that the 
different types of law illustrate the | pluralism that 
interested Cover and that the state uses the veil of 
Se a T “high law” to justify its direct 

lication of violence through “low law.” 
gh Robert Weisberg acknowledges that his 
essay has only an “oblique” connection to the book's 
larger themes (p. 175), his emphasis on private violence 
as an effort to enforce lawlike norms also pursues the 
theme of legal pluralism. 

Coeditors Austin Sarat and Thomas Kearns provide a 

reading of Cover’s work that attempts to reconcile the 
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anarchist implications of Cover’s perspective (implica- 
tions that Cover acknowledged) with Cover’s endorse- 
ment of at least some forms of state-administered law. 
Their effort, while interesting, is unsa —more 
from the gnomic nature of Cover’s work than from their 
failure to reconcile incompatible themes. Cover’s em- 
phasis on law’s violence was important in forcing cen- 
trists in the legal academy to acknowledge that their 
obsession with 1 obscured the reality of law at 
its point of application. It is unclear whether Cover’s 
work, in fact, substantially deepened the Weberian, or 
any other, legacy. The attention his work has attracted 
may result more from his institutional position at Yale 
Law School, his personality, and his premature death 
than from its substance. 

Mark Tunick’s Punishment is an elementary exposition 
of some philosophical issues connected to the practice of 
punishment. Tunick introduces readers to a standard 
distinction between external , radical) and 
internal criticisms of practices. While internal criticisms 
attempt to make the best sense of to those 
engaged in them, so that people can feel “at home” in 
the practices (perhaps as modified to polish some rough 
edges), radical criticisms are aimed at making people feel 
uncomfortable with the practices (pp. 62-63). He then 
outlines familiar utilitarian and retributivist accounts of 
pE Tunick argues that retributivism “gives a 

, more complete account of why we punish” (p. 
15). His most in discussion uses the retributive 
principle as the basis for internal criticisms of some 
aspects of our actual practice of punishment, such as 
plea 

On the whole, however, Tunick’s treatment is quite 
superficial. Much turns on the extent to which readers 
agree with Tunick’s largely undefended intuitions about 
what amounts to a satisfactory justification of our prac- 
tices. His well-written book might be helpful to those 
seeking an introduction to the philosophical issues as- 
sociated with punishment, but students seeking deep 
insights will have to look elsewhere. 


Georgetown University MARK TUSHNET 
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Senate Elections. By Alan I. Abramowitz and Jeffrey A. 
Ann Arbor: University of Michigan Press. 262p. 
$45.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


This is a curious book. It is about elections but not 
about voters. It is published by a univ 

press and has some findings that will be of interest to the 
scholarly community, yet its primary audience seems to 
be advanced undergraduates. It acknowledges that we 
know a great deal about Congressional elections but 
rarely cites other works (particularly those on Senate 
contests). 

Alan I. Abramowitz and Jeffrey A. Segal pull together 
much of their im t work on Senate elections in this 
volume. They show that Senate Sarai p are better 
known than thetr House counterparts, t Senate in- 
cumbents are not as well liked as their House counter- 
parts, that challenger is the best predictor of 
vote shares in Senate from 1974 to 1986, and 
that incumbent spending matters, too. Issues matter in 
Senate election; so does . One of the most 


important insights of the book is that senators face less 
hospitable environments than do representa- 
tives, w accounts for much of the lower reelection 


rate for members of the upper chamber. Yet the volume 
has no framework, no grand theme that one 
can hail or attack. It is not like Jacobson and Kernell’s 
Strategy and Choice in Congressional Elections (1981). Nor 
do the authors offer an uncontroversial but distinctly 
novel argument, such as Westlye’s Senate Elections and 
ign Intensity (1991). 
owitz and Segal are at their best when present- 
ing models of vote shares in primary and general elec- 
tions (chaps. 3-4). Candidate ideology, scandals and 
other controversies, candidate spending, and challenger 
ty determine vote shares in primaries. The authors 
a 16-variable model for incumbent general elec- 
tion contests: presidential popularity fails to be 
significant at p < .05. Most of the variables are familar to 
students of congressional elections. The novel variable is 
aggregate perceptions of party competence. 

These models still have their imitations. Abramowitz 
and Segal argue that aggregate economic factors play no 
direct role in vote shares but, rather, affect party com- 
petence. They offer a separate regression for party 
competence but do not attempt the more appropriate 
two-stage least estimation. They hail their mod- 
els predictive success (off by two seats in 1986 and 1990 
and three in 1988). If the base is the observed losses, 
rather than the total number of seats, the predictions 
appear far lesa accurate. They sometimes emphasize 


relative impact of clusters 
R-squared—inappropriate whenever there is any corre- 
lation among the independent variables. 

Almost time they use regression analysis, the 
authors explain how to interpret the betas. This, to- 
gether with numerous case studies, su that the 
real audience is advanced undergraduates. Abramowitz 
and Segal offer case studies of the six senators who lost 
primaries from 1974 to 1990 in chapter 3. Two chapters 
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are devoted to case studies on incumbents who won 
(Alan Cranston and Alfonse Damato in 1986) and those 
who lost (Paula Hawkins and James Abdnor in the same 
year). Each of these will appeal greatly to students; but 
collectively (or individually, for that matter), they do not 
add up to a scholarly contribution. The authors cite ABC 
News exit polls on each of the latter four races but do not 
provide their own multivariate analyses of these data. 
Nor do they offer an individuaHevel model of Senate 
voting in the one chapter (chap. 2) that employs Na- 
tional Election Study data. Despite the promise early on, 
the special Senate studies of 1988 and 1990 are barely 
used. Only one table (Table 2-13, voter familarity with 
Senate candidates by size of state) employs the 1988 
Senate data. 

Students will appreciate these case studies, as they 
will appreciate being guided through on time 
and time again. They will also enjoy history of 
Senate elections—how we moved from appointment 
by state legislatures to direct election and es—in 
chapter 1. The discussion of money in Senate elections is 
also lucid and interesting. The authors’ analysis of 
campaign spending a of Senator David Bo- 
ren’s and open-seat 
Sas Co ae A en 
Students, instructors, and activists will find much to 
argue about in this unconventional conclusion. 

I don’t mean to be too negative about this book. 
Abramowitz and Segal deserve credit for putting Senate 
elections in perspective. Their aggregate models are 
important contributions. Their focus on how the parti- 
san balance of constituencies affects outcomes is a dis- 
tinctly novel ere The case studies flesh out 
their and will keep students interested. 
The eating a Gs ABUNE is Getal tandarda (9: Palai 
science, though not at the level of the Economist or the 
Wall Street Journal. This book deserves to find a niche, for 
there is none like it. 


University of Maryland, College Park Eric M. USLANER 


The Budget-maximizing Bureaucrat: Appraisals and 
Evidence. Edited by André Blais and Stéphane Dion. 
Pittsburgh: Untversity of Pittsburgh Press, 1991. 366p. 
$39.95. 


In this volume, Blais and Dion assemble eleven essays 
by notable authors a past and present research 
that tests William ’3 influential theory of bud- 
get interactions between bureaucracies and legislatures. 
The essays are revised versions of invited papers deliv- 
ered at a conference held at the University of Montreal in 
April 1989. The various essays review existing Hterature, 
suggest interesting hypotheses, and also present some 
original empirical research on bureaucracy and budgets. 

The first chapter, authored by WilHam Niskanen, 
reassesses the positive theory of bureaucratic dominance 
and inefficiency depicted in his earlier work. In a re- 
freshing burst of intellectual candor, Niskanen admits 
that the assumptions built into his original model were 
wrong. Specifically, he notes that the assumptions of 
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budget maximization and purely self-interested bureau- 
crats are too restrictive for a general model. He also 
implies in his discussion that Downs was correct in 
depicting a range of bureaucratic motivations—includ- 
ing zealotry, which leads to preferences for higher 
outputs, rather than higher salaries. His fix for the 
sees is to revise the original model to assume that 

ucracies maximize discretionary budgets (as in his 
1975 article). He also suggests that the earlier work be 
considered as just a special case of diverse bureaucratic 
behaviors, including another permutation in which bu- 
reaucracies actually maximize efficiency for the purpose 
of increased outputs. Of course, this is a stunnin 
revelation coming from an individual who provid 
much of the intellectual foundation for the mindless 
bureau-~bashing of the 1980s. 

What is not so refreshing is that Niskanen downplays 
(with no empirical evidence and for no apparent reason) 
the idea that efficiency or output maximization, rather 
than budget maximization, is a common phenomenon in 
bureaucracy. He also asserts, contingent on the obvi- 
ously incorrect assumption of a passive sponsor, that 
efficlency-maximizing bureaucracies will always have 
outputs that are too . He acknowledges the impor- 
tant contribution of Miller and Moe (APSR, 1983) in 
showing that outcomes are altered when the agency is 
faced with an active . However, he waffles on 
the implications of active sponsors for bureaucratic bud- 
gets, stating “T have not worked out the full implications 
of this assumption for the budget-output outcomes of 
the bargaining process” (p. 23). After more than 20 
years, one is led to wonder how long it will take him to 
work out the implications or whether he has paid any 
attention to the work of excellent scholars in this area 
z have examined the implications of active 

Cg Bendor and Moe [APSR, 1985]; a T 

Van Gaalen [APSR, 1985]; Ferejohn and 
[AJPS, 1987]; Calvert, McCubbins, and Weingast [AJPS, 
1989]; Banks [AJPS, 1989]). In any event, the Niskanen 
essay is far too kind in its asseasment of the worth of the 
unaltered model for future research. 

Many of the other essays in the volume are more 
critical of the theory but certainly not acrid in their 
assessments. The chapter by D. Roderick Kiewiet finds 
the most support for Niskanen’s theory. Kiewiet dis- 

Sere Sk ene ee 
tions of the theory but coolly concludes that the model 
om fared resin seen as well as any other model in political 


cannon o om parable genem (p. 166). In chapter 
Blake reports that public-sector workers have 
ae left-wing—and therefore prospending—views 
than those in the private sector. Consistently, André 
Blais, Donald Blake, and Stéphane Dion provide quali- 
fied evidence in chapter 8 that bureaucrats are also 
more Hkely to support parties of the Left. Both findings 


are consistent with the Niskanen ov ly thesis, 
but this is very indirect evidence of actual outcomes. 
These authors also find that the cleavage between bu- 
reaucrats and the public is much than public 


choice theorists would like to contend. This su 
that the explanatory ability of the Niskanen model is 
weak. In chapter 9, Jean-Michel Cousineau and Anne- 
Marie Girard report that public-sector unions are less 
influential than private-sector counterparts in obtaining 
benefits for bureaucrats. 

Three chapters test the validity of key assumptions of 
the Niskanen theory. In chapter 2, Robert Young pre- 


sents evidence showing that bureaucrats do not receive 


. extraordinary benefits when they are situated in bureau- 


cracies with rapidly growing budgets. Referencing past 
empirical research and ence, he concludes 


that there is little support for the central Niskanen 
hypothesis that individual bureaucrats benefit from bud- 
get Nevertheless, Laurence L argues in 
chapter 3 that there is evidence to show that bureaucrats 
do, indeed, seek larger discretio budgets. Stil, 
Lynn concludes that the Niskanen model is so parsimo- 
nious, and difficult to operationalize empirically 
that it is not very useful as a research tool. 

In chapter 4, Colin Campbell and Donald Naulls 
present what I think is the strongest evidence against 
the Niskanen model. They use cross-national survey 
data to evaluate the core Niskanen assumption that 
apak em ens utility-maximizers in bureaucracies are also 

. The data they present are 

sive a showing that just the opposite is true: putea: 
crats whose career ambitions are tied to their own 
personal utility are also those who are predisposed 
toward budget minimization, not maximization. Thus, 
when the unit of analysis is the individual bureaucrat, 
the theory breaks down in predicting bureaucratic 
behavior. 

Several chapters employ a co oi rigid cross-national 

e in evaluating the model. In chapter 5, Peter 
Aucoin observes that Niskanen’s theory has been polit- 
ically influential, producing recent bud restraint in 
various countries, including the United States, United 
Kingdom, Canada, and Australia. Yet the theory pre- 
dicts that bureaucracies should dominate the bud 
restraint process with their superior information and 
knowledge of uction costs. Such efforts at restraint 
should, be ineffective. Aucoin argues that 
sich efforia have: indeed, been ineffective but largely 
because of the efforts of outside actors like client grou 
and entrepreneurs, not bureaucracies. Bureaucracies, he 
claims, have been only marginally influential in retard- 
ing budgetary restraint processes. Consistently, in cha 
ter 7, Andrew Dunshire marshals evidence from 
United Kingdom suggesting that bureaucratic behavior 
during times of budget restraint conformed more to a 
““public-service-oriented” model than to the Niskanen 
“self-regarding’” model. Likewise, in chapter 11, B. Guy 
Peters presents evidence from 14 Western Euro 
countries showing that between 1950 and 1987, Euro- 
pean bureaucracies did not manipulate government in 
such a way as to maximize their own budgets and 
improve the positions of bureaucrats. 

In summary, this volume contains essays which ap 
praise the state of current research on “William Niskan 
en’s budget-maximizing bureaucrat. It should be inter- 
esting reading for anyone doing cal research on or 
formal modeling of bureaucratic budget behavior. It 
provides a good survey of the literature and of the 
pae issues to be addressed in testing or formulating 

ture models. However, it is of litde interest to those 
focusing more on the legislative side: no single essay 
deals with legislative behavior. My a of the 
appraisal is, then, that the Niskanen model has neither 
been validated nor invalidated by the work presented in 
this volume. Readers looking for good ba d ma- 
terial should look here, but those ee for definitive 
answers should look elsewhere. 


Texas ASM University B. DAN Woop 
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Who Benefits from the Nonprofit Sector? Edited by 
Charles T. Clotfelter. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1992. 285p. $22.95. 

te ae er Sector and Other Essays on 

, Voluntarism, and Nonprofit Organiza- 
tions. By Peter Dobkin Hall. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1992. 349p. $36.95. 

Nonprofits for Hire: The Welfare State in the Age of 
Contracting. By Steven Rathgeb Smith and Michael 
Lipsky. = ge: Harvard University Press, 1993. 


The choice between politics and markets is a recurring 
concern of political scientists. In recent years, that choice 
has become more complicated, due to the emergence of 
a strong third sector—the nonprofit sector. There are 
now over 1.2 milHon nonprofits in the United States, 
and non ts account for 10% of our nation’s work- 
force. In belated recognition of these facts, scholars from 


various disciplines are beginning to take nonprofits 


Three recent books ilustrate the range of relevant 
questions. Hall traces the social, political, and economic 
history of nonprofits. Clotfelter’s contributors attempt to 
determine which income classes benefit most from non- 

. Smith and Lipsky assess the growing role .of 
nonprofits in delivering public services through govern- 
ment contracts. 

Inventing the Nonprofit Sector, by Peter D. Hall, is a 
collection of loosely in ted essays on the evolution 
of nonprofits. As a historian, Hall 1s attentive to 
political, cultural, and intellectual crosscurrents. As he 
sees it, the paths taken by philanthropy and voluntarism 
parallel the paths taken by American society at large. 
The advantage of this approach is that no 
cultural fragment is irrelevant to his story; the disadvan- 
tage is that the storyline sometimes evaporates because 
the fragments recetve so much attention. 

Halls essays were culled from prior publications, 
without scrupulous editing. As a result, the manuscript 
has a certain cut-and-paste . The last three chap- 
ters are weak. In chapter 7, Hall berates 
stingy a istrators and unappreciative colleagues, 
who undervalue research on nonprofits; in chapter 8, he 
tells us more about recent intramural debates than we 
really need to know; and chapter 9 reads Hke an after- 
dinner speech. 

The manuscript suffers from graphical errors and 
repetition. For example, quotes by Alexis de Tocqueville 
and Richard Ely a twice in the same form. More 
seri , the author sometimes ignores important 
points that he himself made in a previous chapter. For 
example, in chapter 2, Hall es that “mana 
profesaionalization has tended to reduce the policy role 
of governing boards in favor of staff control.” This 
suggests that we need to know more about staff mem- 
bers, their recruitment, and their standard operating 

ures. Yet chapter 4 focuses at great on 

of trustees, whose power has su de- 
clined. If boards of trustees have been 
professional staffs, why devote one fourth of the book to 
‘cultures of trusteeship’? 

Normatively, the author also seems to lose his bear- 

ings along the way. In chapter 2, he hints at a close 

tive connection between “small groups of large 
donors” and “pluralism, innovation, and excellence.” 
Yet in chapter 4, he berates those who wallow in 
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“nostalgia for the ‘good old days’ of WASP hegemony.” 
At times, it is difficult to determine whether Hall is a 
democrat in aristocratic clothing or vice versa. 
Inventing the Nonprofit Sector is not without virtue. Hall 
argues persuasively that the nonprofit sector is, in 
reality, a dependent sector, not an independent sector 
(as is sometimes claimed). Moreover, he offers historical 
evidence that this dependent relationship is not new. 
Even Harvard University, it turns out, originated as a 
quasi-public entity, funded primarily by the state and 
governed in good measure public officials. Close 
students of nonprofits will find other interesting tidbits 
buried throughout the book. But teachers are likely to 
conclude that the book is too discursive for classroom use. 
In contrast to Hall, Clotfelter’s contributors focus 
much more sharply on a single question: Who benefits 
from the nonprofit sector? Several economists and one 
political sclentist attempt to answer that question in 
separate chapters on health services, education, reH- 
gious organizations, social services, arts and culture, 
and foundations. An introd: essay by the editor 
sets the stage for this exercise, tart commentaries by 
three prominent economists conclude the volume. 
Who Benefits from the Nonprofit Sector? is uneven in 
quality, largely because data availability varies from 
sector to sector. David Salkever and Richard Frank, who 
examine health services, are able to make explicit com- 


parisons between nonprofits and other institutions. 
They find, for example, that nonprofits are less 
redistributive than public institutions, such as public 
hi , public nursing homes, public treatment 

ties, and public facilities for the men iL Com- 
parisons between non and for-profits are more 
difficult to summarize. In mental health and drug treat- 


ment, nonprofits are more likely than for-profits to serve 
the poor. Among nursing homes, however, nonprofits 
are actually less to care for Medicaid patients. 

Lester Salamon, who discusses social services, enjoys 
access to excellent data on how the percentage of poor 
clients varies across different of social service 
organizations. He finds that emp t and training 
and legal rights organizations are most likely to serve the 
poor, while agencies specializing in education and re- 
search are least likely to serve the poor. More broadly, 
he concludes that 53% of social service agencies serve 
few or no low-income clients. These are sobering find- 
ings, indeed. 

Jeff Biddle, who examines religious organizations, 
could only pray for such robust data. Lacking hard 
evidence on how churches spend their money, he is 
forced to make arbitrary estimates on how much spend- 
ing is allocated to mutual benefit (70%) and 
how much to philanthropy (30%). Robert Margo, who 
examines foundations, and Dick Netzer, who examines 
the arts, also struggle with data limitations. 

Less obviously, none of the contributors is really able 
to answer the central question that animated this vol- 
ume. As Henry Aaron points out in a particularly 
trenchant commentary, “One cannot infer that if the 
nonprofit sector were somehow transmuted into for- 
profit enterprises or into publidy owned facilities, the 
characteristics of the groups they served would sud- 
denly resemble those now served by for-profit or pub- 
licly owned facilities’; or, to put it a bit differently, the 
counterfactual is not easily spectfled for services pro- 
vided by the nonprofit sector. Another limitation, noted 
by James, is that none of the contributors is able 
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to estimate net benefits. Instead, they are forced to 
assume that net benefits are proportional to usage and 
that the distribution of net benefits across income classes 
is the same as the distribution of usage. 

Perhaps because of these difficulties, Clotfelter and his 
contributors are unusually cautious in drawing infer- 
ences and making recommendations. Indeed, the book 
does not move beyond empirical evidence to public 

Hcy Should governments subsidize nonprofits 
fesa? Should governments do a better job of 
subsidies to redistributive policy outputs? Where shoul 
we go from here? Unfortunately, they do not attempt to 
answer these questions. 

The book, however, is valuable in two respects. First, 
it represents a effort to move beyond 
questions of efficiency to questions of equity in empirical 
studies of nonprofits. The fact that most of the contrib- 
utors are economists reminds us that many public econ- 
omists care about redistributive consequences and have 
attempted to operationalize them. Second, the editor’s 
intellectual yields a book that could be very 
instructive to students in research methods courses. 
Trade-offs between important questions and definitive 
answers are aptly illustrated throughout this book, and 
the concluding commentaries are unusually revealing 
and incisive. 

In contrast to Clotfelter’s contributors, who draw few 
conclusions from several complex data sets, Smith and 
Lipsky present a strong point of view buttressed by 
numerous les from mental health, protective ser- 
vices, drug tation, and other social service fields. 
They are concerned about the role of nonprofit 

tions in delivering lic services, which th 

has contributed to an “unbalanced reciprocity” 
between government funding agencies and y 
needy nonprofits. They recommend that nonprofits 
fight more aggressively to preserve their distinctiveness 
against government encroachments and restrictions. 

Smith and Lipsky (both political scientists) develop 
several intriguing ideas—that we have unwittingly es- 
tablished a “contracting regime” in which nonprofit 
organizations are agents of the state, that nonprofit 
staffers are the new “street-level bureaucrats,” that 
nonprofit managers responsiveness to equity, 
that government tion of nonprofits promotes stan- 
dardization and professionalization, that materialistic 
incentives are displacing purposive incentives, and so 
on. The authors these ideas, to varying degrees, 
by drawin tions from 30 nonprofit orga- 
nizations that deliver social services. conclude that 
mutual dependency is a bad bargain for nonprofits 
and their government benefactors. 

Nonprofits for Hire is an interesting, absorbing, and 
important book. It is well-written, tful, and pro- 
vocative. There are nuggets of insight in every chapter, 
and the chapters are well integrated. The authors use 
both wid and zoom lenses to advantage. 
They also do an excellent job of linking political and 
administrative processes to policy results. Their book is 
Hkely to be a big hit in ic policy and public admin- 
istration courses, at the graduate and undergradu- 
ate levels. It is also likely to generate considerable 


The implicit premise behind Nonprofits for Hire is that 
if non ts do not deliver social services, such services 


will be directly provided by government officials. With 
this premise in mind, the authors compare nonprofits 


and governments t their book (especially in 
chap. 6). Yet one could argue that in American society, 
the real counterfactual is not a European welfare 
state but, rather, a “contracting regime” in which con- 
tracts are awarded to for-profit firms. 

For- firms receive scant attention in this book, 
which makes it difficult to determine whether the key 
changes in recent years have been in the government's 
willingness to contract out or in the government's selec- 
tion of n firms to do the contracted work. It 
would also be useful to have a clearer sense of how 
patterns vary t the United States. Of Smith 
and s 30 nonprofits, 25 come from Massachusetts 
and all come from the Northeast. In other states and 
regions, the pathologies of contracting may be either 
more or less severe. 

The authors’ most controversial assertions are not 
empirical but normative. While acknowledging the need 
for accountability in government contracting, they warn 
that government regulations rob the nonprofit sector of 
its originality and threaten to substitute bureaucratic 
officiousness for empathy, sensitivity, and informality; 
that is, of course, one way to formulate the dilemmas of 
dependency. But a different formulation would stress 
the t's right to insist upon quality, equity, 
and ess (not to mention efficiency). 

If government regulations result in better-trained 
child-care providers, is that undesirable? If government 
funds induce mental health facilities to handle tou 
cases, is that undesirable? If government funds induce 
nonprofits to focus more sharply on the most vulnerable 
members of society, is that undestrable? Left to their 
own devices, nonprofit organizations will not rush to 
care for the neediest of citizens. Indeed, that is one of 
the leasons of the Clotfelter book. Thus, we need to 
decide whether the preservation of a robust and quirky 
nonprofit sector is ultimately more important than the 
targeting of social services to those who need them the 
most. It is to Smith and Lipsky’s credit that their book 
generates such . Few readers will agree with 
every word of this book, but few will put it down 
without reconsidering the role that nonprofit organiza- 
tions play in our society. 

Despite some im ions, the simultaneous H- 
cation of three new books on nonprofits is a w 
development. The third sector is indeed a dependent 
sector, with important implications for government pro- 
grams and their cHen . Increasingly, one cannot 
understand public bureaucracies without understanding 
the new street-level bureaucrats whose incentives tug 
them in different directions and whose norms, increas- 


ingly, are up for grabs. 
Georgetown University 


WILLIAM T. GORMLEY, JR. 


American Chameleon: Individualiam in Trans-National 
Context. Edited by Richard O. Curry and Lawrence B. 
Goodheart. Kent: Kent State University Press, 1991. 
276p. $35.00 cloth, $17.50 paper. 

Is America Different? A New Look at American 
tonalism. Edited by Byron E. Shafer. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1991. 266p. $59.95. 


In his contribution to Is America Di ? Daniel Bell 
quotes the psychologist Henry Murry: “everyone is in 
some sense the same as everybody else; everyone is in 
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some sense the same as somebody else; and everyone is 
in some sense the same as nobody else.” This is the 
wisdom of universals, which tells us everything and 
nothing. It applies, for example, to both books under 
review, but it does not speak to the fact that one is 
mediocre and the other outstanding: it applies to Bell’s 
essay in a way that conceals the essay’s extra 
richness and depth; and it applies to the United States 
without accounting for the crucial and abiding problem 
of difference. That problem is generally identified as 
“exceptionalism,” a term that seems to have a ted 
in an old radical debate (why has socialism in the 
United States?), but that reaches forward to the immi- 
pant dream of poe (‘only in America”) and 
ck to the quasi-religious rhetoric (“errand,” “manifest 
destiny,” ay on a hill”) through which the United 
States gradually usurped for itself the symbolic meaning 
of “America.” Is there something distinctive about that 
? Is there some special configuration of political 
and symbolic factors that makes for a different American 
identity, and makes the difference so significant that it 
may be said to subsume or even reshape the manifold 
similarities between the United States and other modern 
nations? 

The question is particularly pertinent nowadays be- 
cause the very concept of an American identity has come 
under attack. Multi-culturalists deny the claims of Amer- 
icanness; social historians have turned consensus into a 
term of derision; literary critics speak of American Hter- 
ature, if at all, in the plural, as a diversity of traditions, 
audiences, even ges. The national melting-pot 
has become a post-colonial patchwork quilt. Common- 

lace contrasts between the Old World and the New 
ve been “subverted” such meta-geographical 
categories as “empire” and “patriarchy.” And yet, out- 
side the groves of academe, the language of American 
exceptionalism continues to resonate , here 
and abroad. So is America different? To judge from the 
easays gathered in these two books, the answer is Yes. 

Of course there are tions. The editors of 
American Chameleon, Richard O. Curry and Lawrence B. 
Goodheart, highlight the “trans-national context” in 
their subtitle and, in their concluding essay, they outline 
a contemporary “confusion of voices” (p. 188). A num- 
ber of essayists in this volume dwell on the ” lican 
ethos” (as distinct from liberalism) that characterized the 
first decades of nationhood. And several essays in Is 
America ? speak of difference more or less nos- 
talgically, as a mixed blessing that has passed—the 

ionalism of a wholly civil society (Bell), of free 
land (Peter Temin), and of the creative tension between 
individualism and egalitarianism (Aaron Wildavsky). 
These qualifications, however, turn out to be a matter of 

, not of kind. Civil association (as distinct from 
the Hegelian state) remains a prominent characteristic of 
ee ee 
land have been y rechann into other 
areas of free enterprise; the culture continues to be 
nourished by the reciprocities between individualism 
and egalitarianism; and, in face of the overwh 
testimony in American Chameleon to what Curry 
Goodheart call the “pervasive influence” of individual- 
ism in American history (p. 1), the arguments about an 


say strained. According to James Henretta, ‘“Federalists 
and their Jeffersonian opponents still lived in a world 
that, in social composition and political ideology, was 


more republican than liberal” (p. 91); but “more” signi- 
fies less and less in proportion to what we learn (in both 
books) about the social ce of federalism in 
Hberal America and the political id behind Jeffer- 
son’s expansionist policies and plans industrializa- 
tion. As Byron E. Shafer points out in his concluding 
overview, the “major themes” linking the various essays 
in Is America Different?—“ and individualism, 
market-making and democratization” (p. 223)—are still 
dominant in one form or another through all areas of 
American life and thought. 

One of these themes, individualism, is the focus of 
American Chameleon. More than a third of the book (five 
of its fifteen essays) was written the editors—a 
two-man project clearly, which non spans several 

tions of scholarship in social and intellectual 
fintory, from Yehoshua Arieli, whose 1964 study of 
individualism is a staple reference in the field, to 
Lawrence Goodheart, who did his doctorate under Cur- 


ry’s direction. The essays are generally com t and 
informative, but without or special distinction. 
They range from the but tiresome (Curry and 
Kari E. Valois on the ce of American individu- 


alism) to the impassioned but predictable (Linda K. 
Kerber on the disadvantages to women of the discourse 
of self-reliance). Robert M. Calhoun offers a solid over- 
view of religion and individualism in early America; 
Loren Schweniger succinctly rehearses the intricate links 
between race, freedom, and individualism. The book 
centers on the nineteenth century but I beleve it will 
prove most useful for its chronological coverage, extend- 
ing as it does to colonial antecedents as well as twentieth 
century developments. Its value Hes not in “trans- 
national context” but in the methodical way it elaborates 
upon the well-known assertion of James Bryce (1888) 
that individualism has “been deemed by Americans not 
only their choicest, but pecuHar and exclusive posses- 


sion” (p. 1). 

Lord Bryce was Hifying. Individualism is only one 
of several such ; , and at times mutually 
conflicting , and it has been the genius of the 
American Way to hold these together, or to hold to- 


er through these, despite an extra change- 

and violent history. This is the import of Shafer’s 
volume, a collection of (revised and expanded) talks 
delivered at a conference at Nuffield College, Oxford. It 
must have been a wonderfully stimulating event. Each 
of the eight essays is provocative, elegant, and learned 
(a rare combination). They are also refreshingly different 
from each other in outlook and method. Two essays 
depend heavily on statistics: Richard Rose's authorita- 
ttve account of public policy in the United States vis-a- 
vis other O nations and Americans’ own percep- 
tions of government, and Andrew W. Greeley’s feisty, 
tough-minded report on religious commitment in our 
time: contrary to the lamentations over decline (a cul- 
tural reflex from Cotton Mather to Robert Bellah), Amer- 
icans, shows, have remained remarkably plural- 
istic and remarkably devout (now as fifty years ago 95% 
believe in God, 77% in Jesus, and 72% in life after death, 
with another 20% unsure). These findings supplement, 
rather than clash with, the secular emphases of other 
essa’ example, Temin’s economic anal- 
ysis of the reciprocities between federalism and free land 
in the nineteenth century; an analysis that reaches 
beyond its immediate subject to offer brilliant insights 
into the entire “American System’: Yankee culture, 
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industrialization, tariffs, etc., and perhaps most intrigu- 
ingly, the importance of arms production to the history 
of American 


commerce and manufacture. 


Four essays in this collection are uinely major 
contributions to our understanding of the United States, 
well d issues of nalism. If Martin Lipset’s 


keynote “reaffirmation” of the American difference is in 
some ways a summation of his previous comparisons of 
Canada and the U.S., it is also a beautifully-conceived, 
beautifully-executed of the whole question of 
“Americanism,” in all its tangled complexities, negative 
and tive, from ideological and political “varlables” 
to crime, divorce rates, and the excesses of chau- 
vinism (p. 1, 8). Bell’s essa eee one pase (with FDR’s 
Nee Deh aE what he lete civil society, 
ps the only one in the history of political societies” 
o. 5) is in effect a profound meditation, at once 
Philosophical and culturally comparatist, on the nature 
t, modernism, and the state. It should 
Bee E E A cede T, Aaron 
Wildavsky and Martin Trow write respectively as theo- 
rist and as historian. That’s somewhat deceptive, since 
Wildavsky’s ee ee 
speculative; but the first depends on an abstract model 
and the second on the of American education. 
Wildavsky’s model builds on the multiple tensions (so- 
cial, political, economic) between dualism and 
; he might well have applied his theory to 
other areas, including the aesthetic. His generalities 
Coe how American egalitarians tend to ally with 
ualism) provide a key to connections between 
literary form and political structure. His definitions of 
difference provide some of the clearest formulations I 
know of “Americanness.” One example must suffice: 
“ America is about , hot certainties. You can 
(but you don’t have to) get rich. America is about 
. Here class divisions do exist but they don’t 
ve to matter. . . . Exceptionalism is the doctrine that 
justifies the promise” (p. 128). - 

Perhaps the single most persuasive practical instance 
of that process of justification comes in Trow’s long 
essay on American higher education. It is a stunning 
demonstration of quantitative research in the service 
(rather than at the expense) of ideas, histor- 
icism that opens up large cultural connections. There is 
an unspoken paradox at the center of this analysis: how 
did our market-based, mass-production society 
develop the greatest system of elite education in the 
world, probably of all time. Trow explains this with such 
authority (of fact and of reason) that it seems no paradox 
at all, but rather the logical product of a iar set.of 
economic, cultural, and social factors. er education 
here becomes the framework for exploring a spectrum of 
historical continuities and institutional structures, and in 
the course of exploration Trow illuminates not only the 
contours of the immediate environment but the surpris- 
ing relations between apparently 


their differences from (and similarities to) adjacent 
worlds. This essay should be mandatory reading for all 
Americanists. 

It would be ungrateful to complain about absences in 
a book of such outstanding merits. Indeed, the space 
allotted to this review has not allowed for an adequate 
description of it merits, among these its continuous and 
continuously stimulating comparatist emphasis. (Ha 
ly, that absence is more than adequately filled by 
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fer’s balanced and perceptive summary essay). Let me 
say instead that Is America Different? is a standing invi- 
tation to other, parallel conferences in the humanities, 
arts, and sciences. Both these books confirm the 
challenge of the problem of “Americanness”’; Shafer’s 
volume sets an intellectual and scholarly standard for 
discussion and debate. 
Harvard University 


SACVAN BERCOVITCH 


Left Coast City: Progressive Politics in San Francisco, 
1975-1991. By Richard Edward DeLeon. Lawrence: 
University of Kansas Press, 1992. 256p. $35.00 cloth, 
$14.95 paper. 

Politics in Black and White: Race and Power in Los 
Angeles. By Raphael J. Sonenshein. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1993. 301p. $29.95. 


Richard DeLeon and Raphael Sonenshein offer impor- 
tant and needed studies of California’s politically van- 
big cities. In the early 1970s, powerful and long- 
ed progressive coalitions emerged in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. In the Bay Area, a burgeoning slow- 
growth movement helped elect two mayors—George 
Moscone and Art Agnos—and secured voter approval 
for the most restrictive growth-control legislation of any 
big city in the nation. In Los Angeles, a biracial coalition 
of African Americans and white Hberals headed by 
Mayor Tom Bradley ruled for twenty years. 

DeLeon and Sonensheih are the Boswells of Califor- 
nia’s twenty-year experiment with big-city progressiv- 
ism. That experiment now. calls for serious examination, 
since it appears to have been ended by the recent 
election in both cities of right-of-center mayors. 

DeLeon’s engagingly written study traces the rise and 
fall of San Francisco’s diverse progressive coalition com- 

of the “three lefts”: minority and working-class 
, Anglo middle-class environmentalists, and 
neighborhood populists. This essentially slow-growth 
movement--what DeLeon terms an “‘antiregime,” or 
blocking coalition—rose in reaction to the city’s power- 
ful 1960s-era progrowth regime dedicated to ““Manhat- 
’ downtown San Francisco and to transforming 
the city into a major Pacific Rim trading and financial 
center. Progressivism’s greatest successes were scored 
in the mid-1980e8 with the pos stringent growth 
controls and the election Art Agnes as mayor. 

As DeLeon observes, the movement 
quickly faltered as it faced the task of transform- 
ing a diverse electoral coalition into a governing coali- 
tion. The author places most of the blame on the 
leadership failures of Mayor Agnos, a “liberal deal 
maker” in e clothing. Agnos’s championing of 

development ects an environmen- 
talists and net; activists, contributing to his 
losing his 1991 reelection bid. 

There is a competing structural explanation for pro- 
gresaivism’s downfall that deserves equal consider- 
ation—the existence of deep fissures within the coali- 
tion. The city’s affluent Anglo environmentalists, for 
example, displayed little sympathy for the bread-and- 
butter job concerns of minorities and the working class. 

Left Coast City has difficulty deciding whether San 
Francisco’s slow-growth coalition is merely a temporary 
local penran or, instead, represents a permanent 

ton, with national implications, of the post- 
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industrial urban political landscape. The weight of the 
evidence points to the coalition’s limited applicability. 

Influential members of the powerful business commu- 
nity used the slow-growth movement for their own 
purpose, namely, to tighten an overbuilt commercial 
real estate market. Of the city’s recent mayors, only 
progrowth moderate Dianne Feinstein has established 
national political credentials. Considering the limited 
success of the city’s slow coalition in power, 
coupled with the recent election of progrowth mayor 
Frank Jordan, it is hard to view San Francisco as an 
exportable model for slow-growth politics. 

In both West Coast cities, the character of the progres- 
sive regime was shaped by the policies of the previous 
regime. In San Francisco, ie bernie Beton 
gressive “antiregime” replaced a liberal 
gime that had tried to incorporate the clty’s inocides, 
Not so in Los . As Raphael Sonenshein points 

e movement, be- 

cies of the earlier conser- 

coalition building and 
ethnic incorporation, rather than a alow-growth de soars 

In Los Angeles, conservative WASPs had ruled the 
city throughout the first half of the twentieth century. 
The WASP-led pro regime deliberately kept the 
growing Jewish, American, Latino, and Asian 
American communities outside the citadels of municipal 
power. As a consequence, Los Angeles’ progressives 
concentrated upon ethnic political incorporation. 

Sonenshein’s admiring study of Los Angeles’ Bradley 
coalition seeks to demonstrate that the model of biracial 

“crossover” politics developed by ead and col- 
leagues in Protest Is Not Enough (1984) applies to the 
biggest West Coast city. The author distinguishes the 

Western urban pattern of interracial political 
cooperation from the racially polarized pattern of East- 
erm and Midwestern cities. In many ways, Politics in 
Black and White can be read as a cri de coeur about the 
rise—and fall—of black—Jewish political relations. Suc- 
cessful black—Jewish cooperation in Los Angeles is 
sharply contrasted with the disheartening failure in New 
York City. 

The best parts of Sonenshein’s study involve the road 
to . The author deftly traces the origins and 
evolution, in the early 1960s, of the biracial coalition in 
Tom Bradley’s councilmanic district, its citywide spread 
in the late 1960s, and the coalition’s probusiness trans- 
formation and internal fragmentation following Brad- 
ley’s 1973 mayoral victory. Sonenshetin’s historical ac- 
count of the coalition’s early years is enriched by his 
personal tion in the Bradley administration and 
in the political gns of several Bradley allies. 

The second half of Politics in Black and White (on the 
coalition in power and its future) is on weaker ground. 
The author overstates the progressive policy accom- 
plishments of the Bradley regime. As the author admits, 
much of the early trickle down to the inner city came 
from federal grants, not from local sources. Available in 
the 1970s, intergovernmental assistance withered in the 
Reaganite 1980s. 

At the local level, Bradley had to enlist the support of 
the powerful downtown business community in order to 
govern. Business support came at a price. The business 
establishment demanded low taxes and a commitment 
to downtown, not inner city, redevelopment. The may- 
or’s embrace of the business agenda (and its promise of 
campaign contributions and support) severely limited 
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the local governmental resources that could be allocated 
to minorities. 

Sonenshein also overstates the durability of the 
black—white liberal political alliance. Like its San Fran- 
cisco counterpart, Los Angeles’ liberal coalition split 
over growth issues. Bradley's progrowth policies alien- 
ated white Hberal environmentalists, contributing to the 
coalition’s gradual post-1985 disintegration. The 1992 
riots further strained relations between blacks and white 
liberals, opening the door in 1993 for the election of 
Republican businessman Richard Riordan. 

Despite the dissimilar policy agendas of the two West 
Coast progressive coalitions, these books share much in 
common. Both authors optimistically conclude that pro- 
gressive electoral coalitions and policies can work in the 
big cities, not merely in college towns like Berkeley, 
Madison, and Burlington. However, a careful reading of 
the two case studies suggests a more guarded assesament. 

Regarding the difficulties of progressive electoral coa- 
lition growth issues in both citles pitted afflu- 
ent Angio environmentalists against minorities and the 
working class. Even when biracial electoral coalitions of 
African Americans and white liberals were constructed, 
they experienced difficulty becoming truly multiethnic 
partnerships. In San Francisco, the Chinese—American 
community—the city’s largest minority group—serves 
as a bit player in DeLeon’s slow-growth drama. In Los 
Angeles, the Latino community, nearly 40% of the city’s 
population, plays a distinctly secondary role in Sonen- 
shein’s analysis of the Bradley coalition. 

As for the problems of transforming progressive elec- 
toral coalitions into governing coalitions, both studies 
underestimate the continuing power of the business 
community as a dominant player in big-city politics. 
Business tions are y influential in 
California cities, with a long tradition of weak political 


parties. 

When faced with business opposition, San Francisco's 
slow-growth coalition was only capable of producing a 
handful of paper-thin victories—and numerous de- 
feats—at the ballot box. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that Mayor Agnos sought accommodation, not conflict, 
with the business establishment. In Los Angeles, Mayor 
Bradley could be elected but could not govern without 
actively the business community’s taxation 
and redevelopment policies. The recent electlon—or- 
chestrated by the same campaign manager—of 
ness mayors in San Francisco and Los Angeles shows 
how conservative governing coalitions can be trans- 
formed into victorious electoral coalitions even in Hberal 
bastions. 

Notwithstanding their overly optimistic assessments 
of progressive big-city politics, DeLeon and Sonenshein 
have produced important books. Each offers a valuable 
contrasting case to the reigning paradigms of con 
rary urban poli coalitions (as in Atlanta) 
and racial polarization (as in New York). Each helps 
redress the regional imbalance in urban scholarship by 
illuminating the politics of important West Coast cities. 
One would hope that both authors would continue their 
urban vigils. Mayors Frank Jordan and Richard Riordan 
will test the recuperative powers of progressive big-city 
politics. 


University of California, Sen Diego STEVEN P. ERIE 
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Chain Reaction: The Impact of Race, Rights, and Taxes 
on American Politics. By Thomas Byrne Edsall with 
Mary D. Edsall. New York: Norton, 1991. 343p. $10.95 


Shadows of Race and Clase. By Raymond S. F Franklin. 
Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1991. 
189p. $39.95 cloth, $14.95 paper. 

The End of Equality. By Mi Kaus. New York: Basic 
Books, 1992. 293p. $25.00. 


The persistence of racism in depth and the dawning aware- 
Pe ee nee te hae oe ee 


ee PE E Nercad 
Noi and Sou Based on the cruel judgment that Negroes 


have come far enough, there is a strong mood to brin nen 
civil rights movement to a halt or reduce it to a crawl. 


demands that yesterday evoked admiration and support, 
today—to many—have become tiresome, unwarranted and a 


disturbance to the enjoyment of life. Cries of Black Power 
and riots are not the causes of white resistance, they are the 
consequences of it.—Martin Luther King 


The fires of Los Angeles in the spring of 1992 tempo- 
ey the politics of race and class to the center 
e nation’s attention. Unfortunately, the political 
interest in the set of racial and urban conflicts that were 
ted by events in Los Angeles quickly faded. The 

, Mickey Kaus, and Raymond F each ar- 

gues that the politics of racial and class conflict in 
America’s urban areas should y the center of our 
attention both intellectually and pragmatically, because 
these phenomena fundamentally structure American 
ease how Americans make day-to-day decisions on 
w they live, and the very nature of the republic in 
which we live. The political, economic, and social reali- 
ties that were in the spring 1992 violence in 
Los Angeles are viewed as symptomatic of a broad set of 
phenomenon and problems that are at the core of fears 
about American for all-too-many residents of this 


country. 

Black and white Americans view with dismay the 
desperate turmoil and decay that mark the nation’s 
inner cities and fear increased racial conflict. Many are 
frustrated because nelther the programs and policies 
associated with the Great Society nor the conservative 
regimes of Ronald Reagan and George Bush have 
seemed to slow the economic decline of urban America 
or the increasing fear of violent crime. However, it is 
clear that the political Right in this country has forged a 
formidable coalition between blue-collar workers and 
traditional ican constituencies by extremely 
succeseful at the state and national level in manipulating 
the politics of race and class. This coalition has success- 
fully elected a Republican president in five out of the 
past seven elections, has transformed the Democratic 
solid South into a Republican bastion at both the state 
and national level, and has urban and suburban 
white members of the wor class away from the 
Democrats. All three authors share a similar set of 
concerns, although they come to substantially different 
condusions. They all want to cg a revitalization 
of liberal and/or progresaive politics are all con- 
cerned with the reemergence, both ais f and practi- 
cally, Of R cactally.ceraarate and unequal’ Amevica tat Has 
developed over the past -century through the 
mechanisms of white flight, residential segregation, 
privatization, and the “shrinking” of the public sphere. 
They all believe that the current state of the politics of 
race and of the underclass damages the republic. All 
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three authors believe that there must be a fundamental 
change in values if current racial conflicts are not to 


polarize the country tly. The authors disagree 
about whose ae need g (those of the Demo- 
crats, the black , or of whites). They disagree about 


who is respo le for what they see as the current state 

of racial turmoil and economic and social collapse in the 

inner cities. They disagree about what policy and polt- 

Kaa to diffuse what they see as 

pling effects of the politics of race and the 

, as well as about what set of policies can best 

pe rein E ae African Amer- 
icans and Latinos. 

These books address a set of issues that, while largely 
ignored by political scientists, have been at the center of 
scholarly debate in all of the allied social sclences and the 
focus of policy debates at all levels of government and 
that have restructured the American party tem. 
While the latter (aoe, li particular, has teceNed some 
recent attention in political science, there has been 
significant neglect on the part of political scientists, 

y in the mainstream journals, on the political 
consequences of the intersection of race and the political 
economy. Unfortunately, despite their laudable intent, 
these three books share the same fundamental flaw. 
Each suffers from a myopia that allows each author, to 
different degrees, to t his assessment of racial 
politics authoritatively while ignoring critical voices. 
Two major ca es of omission are found in these 
books: First, a significant body of research is ignored 
that undermines key assumptions made by the authors. 
Second, in works that are meant to explore the American 
malaise of the politics of race, we hear, by and large, 
only the voices of whites. The combination of these two 
flaws renders even the best of these three books funda- 
mentally flawed. 

Chain Reaction is the most serious of the three works. 
The Edsalis argue that the Democratic party has seri- 
ously undermined the quest for social justice and egali- 
tarian principles by succumbing to the rights revolution 
and special interest groups and by being blind to the just 
concerns of white: working people. By supporting racial 

, higher taxes to pay for black programs, 
policies that are seen as violations of the norms of 
individual effort and hard work, and an ever-expanding 
welfare state and by being soft on crime, the Democratic 
party was unable to challenge a Republican onslaught at 
the national level. The Republican success was based on 
their ability to destroy ie Aliens among pend 
working people by poor 
whites to the party by em oe eee 
Democratic policies that Supported special interest 
groups such as women, labor unions, and (most impor- 
tantly), African Americans. The Democrats fell into the 
eee ee Pee by being 


ts, being unwilling to denounce 
black crime and tho. , and by being unable 
to understand that the is forage the policies they 
espoused and that were mandated by the ia pen 
Court fell hardest on poor, working-class, and lower- 
middle-class whites. Eloquent testimony by prosecutors 
in New York, precinct captains in Chicago, and the 
white grassroots throughout the nation is repeatedly 
used to demonstrate how far the Democratic party had 
strayed not only from key constituent elements but from 
American political values. The Democrats’ problems 
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eae ee Edsall byra 
series of reforms (e.g., the Commission 
edicts) that removed politicians who were 
well connected to the white grassroots from the presi- 
dential selection process. The Edsalls first present their 
argument about what went wrong in the Democratic 
party and the implications for both politics and the 
nation and then provide several historical chapters that 
primarily trace how the Republicans are able to use racial 
conflict and polarization as a tool to build a national 


majority and greatly increase their power at the state 


Most of this is synthesis of work done over the past 
several years by political and other soctal scientists. The 
book is good at presenting the research that 
demonstrates the enormous gulf in black and white 
public opinion. The historical account is more accurate 
and detailed than that found in other recent attempts to 
describe the role of race in restructuring the American 
party system system. However, the historical account, as well as 

premises of the book, are systematically biased 
by presenting only the case of working-class whites. 
Voices of white residents of Canarsie are never con- 
trasted with voices of black residents of Harlem. When 
combined with the selective use of research in this area, 
we are not allowed to understand the racial gulf in 
public opinion. For example, it is painted out repeatedly 
and correctly that blacks support a much stronger and 
activist state than do whites. This is attributed to black 
dependence on welfare checks for the poor and jobs for 
the middle-class. Thus, the conflict is implicitly (occa- 
sionally explicitly) presented as one between blacks and 
ee ane of pales that benefit their narrow 
self-interests and concerned with fairness and 
other American values. Similarly, white unhappiness 
with racial preferences is repeatedly emphasized as 
justified as an unfair burden placed on those who did 
not participate in various forms of racial discrimination 
that occurred in the What is left out is not only the 
reply of Americans (black academics 
used as the foil to counter the voice of “the 
people”) but also substantial evidence from sociologists 
and economists that racial discrimination is pervasive in 
emp t and housing markets. This evidence is so 
substantial that one of the main proponents of the view 
that contemporary discrimination plays a relatively 
small role in labor markets, sociologist Wiliam Wilson 
has come to the conclusion that discrimination in labor 
markets against blacks is increasing and is damaging 
black life chances. Evidence on the operation of loan, 
housing, and labor markets convincingly demonstrates 
that blacks and Latinos who try to get a job, find a place 
to live, or get a loan, will face tive outcomes because 
of their race even when matched with whites who share 
extremely similar profiles. When viewed in the light of 
this ence, the difference between black and white 
attitudes toward the state and various racial policies is 
the result of a confrontation not between self-interest 
and principle but between different conceptions of racial 

reality, fairness, and different conceptions of the 

society. As serious as is their effort and as laudable 
Chain Reaction presents a seriously distorted view 

of the politics of race within the United States. 

Mickey Kaus’s goal is also to understand the failure of 
Hberal in the late twentieth century. Unttke the 
Edsalls, Kaus rejects the goal of trying to g about a 
more equitable distribution of income. He argues, in- 
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stead, for the concept of “civic equality.” The End of 
ity argues that income in is probably or- 
to continue to grow that redressing such 
inequality is not a worthy goal in and of itself. To bring 
back mutual respect between citizens and reconstitute 
a R ee ahold he the Beale 
Liberals must break the bond between money 
and how citizen's moral worth and dignity is judged. In 
his words, political equality is a but not 
sufficient condition for the (re-jestablishment of civic 
equality. Kaus’s policy proposals, aimed at 
equality between the classes in public Hfe, fall into two 
broad categories. First, he argues for the 
of class-mbdng institutions, such as the draft, national 
service, public schools, a semimandatory national health 
care system, and the relnvigoration of public spaces. 
These programs will not be sufficient, however, unless 
Eo tthe nee 
gues that the underclass not only makes public 
dangerous, driving the affluent to class segrega ae 
urbs, but also taints all blacks with the brush of con- 


tempt. 

Work is the means by which worthiness should be 
judged and by which Kaus believes that the underclass 
can be ended as a corrupting force that prevents an 
egalitarian society. He argues for mandatory employ- 
ment of all able-bodied adults who cannot find work on 
their own, the establishment of universal day-care facil- 
ities, and a national health plan. He would eliminate all 
cash payments to those able to Work: The jobs would 
pay a subminimal wage that would be supplemented by 
some system (he is vague) similar to an earned-income 
tax credit: These, as well as the national service youth, 
would te in doing useful work, such as cleaning 
up lic ces, assisting the elderly, maintaining 

kad ibane and mare qenerelly 2<csiniie pus 

spaces for citizens. He estimates the cost of this 

program, before the cost of a national health care system 
is counted, at a 150 billion dolars. 

He forecasts that the end of the underclass will bring 
about not only the reconstitution of public life and the 

of classes on a basis of equal dignity in the public 

here but would also have other benefits, such as the 
tion of racism. However, American racism pre- 

dates the establishment of the underclass by centuries. 
Kaus is much less careful than the Edsalls in his 
case on solid research on race and society. Eliminating 
the economic and cultural marginalization of the inner- 
city poor is a critical task for this nation for reasons 
ee Oe a ne orca 
maximizing the possibilities of a fruittul life for as many 
residents of this nation as possible. The state of many of 
our inner cities ts both a national shame and a 
danger to the nation. However, it seems extremely 
that “solving” the problems of the underclass 


will eliminate racism—et alone residential mix- 
ing of classes and the ag mutual respect among 
citizens—when survey from the 1990 General Social 


Survey iidicaies that 4% c of whites believe blacks to be 
less inteligent; when the work of Massey and Denton 
M E a as 
which, as social status goes up, level of segregation does 
not go down; and when evidence on the persistence of 
racial discrimination in markets is considered. Kaus is 
also unfamiliar with the literature on how for 
varies depending on how issues are 
Further, he dea remarkably little attention to the 
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question of how such a set of policies that both are 
expensive and mandate.a much higher level of state 
intrusion into every American’s life would win political 
support. Kaus’s book has some useful ideas about how 
what should be inctuded in a much-needed national 
debate on equality and an equally needed debate on 
how to overcome the economic and soctal devastations 
that are all-too-common in American urban areas. Un- 
fortunately, insufficient attention is paid to the critical 
connection between race, economics, status, and citizen- 
AUD e puppen Dis ree aa ome 
problems of liberal intellectuals and activists and to the 
problem of the underclass. 

The main strength of Franklin's Shadows of Race and 
Class is that it seriously probes the interaction between 
race and class in American society. Franklin’s main 
argument is that by only understanding how the over- 
concentration of African Americans in the “lower class” 
casts a stigmatizing shadow over all African Americans 
can one understand the dilemma of race in America. 
This shadow taints all African Americans with the char- 
acteristics ascribed to lower-class blacks. The qualifica- 
tions of even the best-trained and best-placed blacks are 
considered suspect. Police harassment and (white) soci- 
etal shunning are experienced by all clasees of blacks, 
albeit to different degrees. Politically, he tells a similar 
story to the Edsalls’ about how white backlash was a 
result of programs such as affirmative action and the 
promotion of ethnic diversity that were seen by most 
whites as inherently unfair and a violation of American 
poHtical values. He traces the relationship between what 
he views as black subordination from slavery, through 
the debates on scientific racism of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, to contemporary debates about the 
underclass. He ends by calling for a revitalization of 
American cities; the building of broad, multiracial, anti- 
racist coalitions; a jobs program that would guarantee a 
job to every American; and a return to egalitarian anti- 
racist studies. 

Most of the themes he wants to address, 
his insistence on the strong historical connection in the 
United States between matters of race and class, are 
exactly the ones that should be a fundamental part of the 
research and political agenda on race and political econ- 
omy. However, the execution of the research is not 
adequate to the theoretical and political tasks that the 
author sets for himself. Much of the review of 
material is both limited and badly out of date. In the 
chapter on slavery, the work of scholars such as Barbara 
Fields, Tom Holt, Jim Oakes, and Eric Foner is not cited. 
Data on “contemporary” public opinion on race is also 
badly out of date and very spotty. Worse, he makes a 
number of unsupported assertions that will not win him 
any converts. One cal example can be found in his 
discussion of race biology. His discussion of differ- 
ent approaches to how one about race, environ- 
ment, and heredity is very useful. Unfortunately, many 
readers might have as when they 
objected to his statement that all of those who adopt 
hereditary approaches do so to “as a screen to conceal 
racial biases. Since racially biased scientists are active 
respondents contributing to a racially biased social and 
class structure changing the former must go hand in 
hand with changing the latter” (p. 68). Even if one is 
sympathetic to such a claim—and many are—one would 
appreciate the presentation of at least some evidence on 
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the attributions of the motives (as opposed to the results 
derived from research or the quality of the research). 

Franklin is correct to emphasize the historical impor- 
tance of white supremacy as an construct for 
understanding the development of American racial con- 
flict. He is also to be commended on arguing that one 
should study the changes in the national and interna- 
tional political economy to understand the racial dynam- 
ics of any particular od. Like the Edsalls, he at- 
tributes much of the current conflict to the squeeze being 
a ered br the white middie and working disses athe 
American economy is being reshaped in part due to 
increasing international economic competition. Unfortu- 
nately, his book will not win many converts to this 
approach. 

Much is missed in these books due to their concentra- 
tion on white ns of the politics and economics 
of race. One omission is that there is no substan- 
tive discussion of the African American perception— 
ee ee eee ee 

conflict is due to white reluctance to yield the fruits 
of centuries of supremacy. I am not arguing that this 
view should be more privileged than white views con- 
cerning black unfairness. However, to leave this view 
out is to render any discussion of these issues inherently 
inadequate for i fed solving America’s racial 
conflicts. Many scho. ve argued that the relatively 
recent phenomena of the underclass is so entrenched 
that they believe that even if the creation of such a class 
were due to changes in the structure of the economy, 
undesirable behaviors would persist even after the struc- 
tural conditions no longer existed. White supremacy 
was a of domination that lasted centuries, not 
decades. There have been two ten-year periods in Amer- 
ican and Civil Rights eras—that 
saw rapid black progress in the face of stiff resistance. 
Why one not expect (as most African Americans 
do) that both institutional and personal racism still plays 
a major factor in the opportunities and Hves 
of .b people? At the same time that studies are 


confirming the tous of racial discrimina- 
oan ail olbe leeks of American life, other scholars 


are arguing for the of antidiscrimination legisla- 
tion, on the grounds that discrimination is economically 
efficient and antidiscrimination principles constitute a 
violation one’s basic dghts. Until discussions of 
race are both based on the best research and include the 
voices of not only blacks and whites but also the other 
voices that are part of the increasingly complex contours 
of the terrain of racial conflict, books such as these are 
more ptomatic of the problems of race and class than 
part of the solution. 


University of Chicago 





MICHAEL C. DAWSON 


Researching the Presidency: Vital Questions, New Ap- 
proaches. Edited by George C. Edwards II, John H. 
Kessel, and Bert A. Rockman. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 496p. $49.95 cloth, $22.95 paper. 


Anthologies tend to be of two types. The first type 
reflects consensus within a field. Scholars have little 
difficulty a that the topics discussed in the vol 
ume are the field’s central concerns. The perspectives 
offered are also understood to be the dominant ap- 
proaches of the day. The second type marks dissension 
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within a field. The and es of the volume 
show an area of yat with itself. The chapters 
reveal the central disputes, rather than the central agree- 
ments, within the body of research. Edwards, Kessel, 
and Rockman’s edited volume is of this latter type. The 
book admirably shows the study of the American pres- 
idency in a state of flux and attempts more systemati- 
cally than any other volume on the presidency to turn 
the fleld toward new theoretical directions. 
The book grew out of a conference at the University of 
in November 1990 that was to 
assess the current presidency literature and make rec- 
ommendations for the future. The book is divided into 
three parts: the first takes stock of the extant presid 
literature in the areas of election, personality and lead- 
ership, advising, and policymaking; the second offers 
new theo empirical, and methodological ap- 
proaches to the study of the presidency (e.g., cognitive 
theory, organizational theory, formal theory, the new 
institutionalism, applications of leader- 
ship studies, and methodological issues of systematic 


performance. 

In the first section, the central contribution of John 
Aldrich’s essay is twofold: its fine treatment of presiden- 
tial election research is matched by its effort to show the 
relevance of the study of idential elections to the 
study of the ency. ch that in order 
to remove intellectual Paden beteen the two 
fields, researchers should examine presidents’ account- 


Se ee ee een One ey eee 
as 


these three factors main expectations upon which 
the public presidents, the goals sought 
by presidential candidates, and central aspects of 


the historical context that define any presidency or 
election. Although Aldrich acknowledges that the three 
factors are , their very imprecisions are a 

reality of the presidency and presidential 


of the 
elections. 

Erwin Hargrove grapples with what is often perceived 
to be the biggest ing block to systematic research 
in the presid of individuality 


tween those who say personality is determinative and 
those who say it ought not be considered as relevant. 
Hargrove’s most important contribution is in developing 
the notion of “political skill.” He considers the - 
toire of skills on which presidents are fudged, including 
public presentations, conflict management in the admin- 
istration and , the organizing of groups, and 
negotiation with the executives of other nations. These 
aspects of behavior could be systematically studied 
across presidents and could resolve, in many ways, the 
extent to which individuality is important. Karen Hult 
too, indtrectly deals with the concept of skill in her 
E das eA AEE advice. How presidents accept 

reject advice and the advisory systems they devise 
are matters of skill. 

Paul Light attempts to clarify policy as a dependent 
ee ee ETE 
dally since Carter, -term policy is more prevalent 
than long-term policy. Light’s contention provides an 
interesting launching point for future research. 

The second section offers a host of innovative avenues 
for presidency scholars to pursue. Barbara Sinclair 


brings her excellent work on congressional leadership to 
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bear on the notion of presidential leadership. Of course, 
the translation cannot be exact, because congressional 
leaders hold formally designated party positions. But 
Sinclair concentrates on elements of purposive (le., 
rational) behavior of presidents and the skills they have 
to achieve their goals. Susan Fiske outlines social cogni- 
tion theory and argues that presidents may behave as 
“motivated tacticians.” In some cases, they make short- 
cut decisions by applying preexisting, generic categories 
of information (or schemas) to understand a new situa- 
tion. In other cases, they are motivated to delve deeply 
into the situation to decide what to do. Martha Feldman 
and Terry Moe offer essays on organizational theory and 
institutional theory, respectively. Both present a view— 
which is becoming more commonplace in the fleld—that 
the presidency is an organization or institution with a 
life of its own, independent of the people who work 
within it, including the president. Gary King provoca- 
tively argues that much of the qualitative research on the 
presidency draws conclusions about the importance of 
individual presidents without judging the uncertainty of 
its inferences. He also asserts that models of presidential 
behavior should strive for parsimony, rather than inclu- 
siveness. 

Perhaps the most enlightening chapter in this section 
is Gary Miller’s work on formal theory. Miller’s applica- 
tion of formal theory to the presidency is less compelling 
than his well-crafted use of E. E. Schattschneider’s 
concept of the socialization of conflict in considering the 
connections among public, legislative, and interest 
group politics in the presidency. From Schattschneider, 
Miller draws a distinction between normal and abnormal 
politics. In normal politics, conflict is largely private, 
interest groups settle deals in the halls of Congress, and 
presidents have little impact. In ee ee 
idents can use their public communication to 
socialize the conflict. 

The final section involves two selections on compari- 
son. Anthony King provides an array of features of 
executives that can be compared cross-nationally. Rich- 
ard Rose discusses how success in office can be 


ar e Werrepes i 
The most g element of the book is found in 
the contrast between its first and second sections. The 
contrast brings out two of the central debates within the 
presidency field: personal versus institutional analyses 
and qualitative versus quantitative research. a 
Sinclair, and Fiske express the importance of 
individual dents from the per- 
spective. essays advance, at least implicitly, the 
value of qualitative research in understanding the role of 
individual presidents. Hult, Feldman, Moe, and King do 
not find the behavior of individual presidents to be as 
important as the institution within which they operate. 
ee ee ee 
often lacks sufficient rigor. Thus, the book vividly por- 
trays the dialectics of the field. 

As exciting as this discourse is, the quarrels are some 
times exaggerated. The book reveals a kind of self- 


fla tion common among presidency scholars. The 
, 80 the argument goes, is in its cy. It has not 
-observer 


yet broken out of its anecdotal, 
a ch to the subject. It remains fascinated by the 

ces across individual presidents far more than 
institutional similarities. Too often, it does not approach 
questions through quantitative analysis. Scholars are 
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saddled with an inferiority complex that says that the 
presidency field is not as good as the Congress field. 

Although these statements may have been appropri- 
ate in the 1970s and early 1980s, they no longer seem as 
telling as they once were. True, anecdotes still exist in 
a ency field, perver methodo are used peap 

Participant-observer methods are used 

tom la Ine ei O A E 
These have diss beer many llumie ata stacies of clase 
members of Congress. It is no longer true that qualita- 
tive presidency research is unsystematic. With growing 
use of presidential libraries and other sources, scholars 
are carefully plecing together the private decision-mak- 
ing records of many presidents and reaching well- 
documented conclusions about them. .Other research 
skillfully blends qualitative data sets with quantitative 
analytic techniques. Quantitative research, in general, is 
also more advanced than many ges in the volume 
imply. Unfortunately, the book 8 Hterature review sec- 
tion does not include surveys of the three key subfields 
of presidential popularity, presidential communication, 
and presidential relations with Congress. These areas 
are arguably the most highly developed in the presi- 
dency field, iroh tg parin ou maaa, long time- 
frames, quantitative approaches, and ations 
that transcend individual presidents. Had they been 
included in the volume, some of the disputes about the 
state of the field would have been less 

Still, the book's displa of the problems of the field 
and the controversies within it is healthy. It will stir new 
scholars entering the field to make certain that their 
research bears none of these difficulties. It also will push 
scholars already in the field to guard against a return to 
the old ways. This is a book that all presidency scholars 
should take serioualy. 


Untversity of Arizona Lyn RAGSDALE 
The Supreme Court and Legal Abortion and 
the Death Penalty. By Lee E and Joseph F 


Chapel Hill: Untversity of North Carolina 
Press, 1992. 417p. $45.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


The question this book addresses—What 
changes in legal doctrine?—has attracted legal oa te 
in every generation. According to E wae 
the traditional answer-——the logic of the law—has 
largely replaced by behavioral social science answers 
Highlight the political nature of judicial decision 
making and, acco , focus on changes in judicial 
nnel and judicial attitudes. Other recent work 
Pightights the role of the broader political environment 
as the main causal agent of doctrinal . However, 
Epstein and Kobylka reject these modern explanations 
(at least as sole determinants) of legal change. They 
return to the traditional answer and argue that social 
scientists have overlooked legal argument as an impor- 
tant, if not the most im t, explanation of doctrinal 
change. As they put it, it is “the law and legal arguments as 
framed by actors that most clearly influence the 
ara aoa change” (p. 7, emphasis 


Relying on a a on a comparative case study approach, Ep- 
examine the modern history of ltiga- 

tion senate at PRLE OE the death and creating 

and maintaining a constitutional right to abortion ser- 
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vices. While examining a number of cases, they isolate 
four: Furman (1972) and ee for the death 
penalty, and Roe (1973) and (1989) for abortion. 
In each set of cases, they argue that the “initial case 
established a clear doctrinal change or innovation,” 
while the later case represented a “ ‘sudden shift in legal 


result” (p. 6). Focusing on “legal, doctrinal change,” 
they to al both the innovation and the “turn- 
sai ate (pp. 7, 


In examining aah penalty litigation, Epstein and 
Kobyika argue that the legal ent made by the 
abolitionists in Furman “ y influenced the two 

justices—White and Stewart” to join three of 
their brethren in striking down eath penalty 
legislation (p. 81). Similarly, abolitionists lost their battle 
to invalidate the death permanently in Gregg 
because, they failed to persuade White and Stewart. 
Abolitionists’ “emphasis on the absolute and immediate 
eradication of the death penalty,” rather than on the 
more cautious “practical, process-based arguments” 
that appealed to the two justices (pp. 134-35), spelled 
defeat. 

In the abortion arena, while ered sean Ah 
Roe, prochoice forces, through a coordinated litigation 
strategy, “shaped” the legal environment and “provid- 
ed” the justices with “much of their ammunition” (p. 
201). Prochaice forces lost in Webster, because they failed 
to capture two winnable votes, those of O’Connor and 
Kennedy. They failed because they neither nded in 
a serious way to Solicitor General Lee’s unduly burden- 
some standard (first enunciated in Akron). nor reached 
out to try to win the vote of Justice O’Connor, perhaps 
by appealing to her “liberal” soft spot, gender discrim- 
ination (p. 296). 

Epstein and Kobylka examine and reject other plausi- 
ble explanations for .the case outcomes, uding 
changes in Judicial personnel and the broader political 
environment (e.g., public opinion and the actions of 
political leaders and government officials). Rather, they 
conclude that both abolitionists and prochoicers lost 

cases principally because of their inability to shift the 
grounds of their legal legal arguments. Falling prey to the 

‘tyranny of absolutes,” “initial ‘liberal’ victories were 
and then lost, in significant part, because their 
defenders doggedly clung to their understanding of the 
Court's logic. This fatally constrained their ability to shift 
argumentational grounds when those victories came 
under threat” (p. 311). 

The great strength of this book lies in the rich, 
detailed, and complex case studies that comprise over 
fourth-fifths of it. Epstein end Kobyik are at their best 
in describing the machinations, arguments, and deci- 
sions that formed the Htigation strategy. They present 
the most tho and secesslble ove ie of the his: 
tory of death penalty and abortion Higation that I know. 
Chapters are studded with excellent tables and 
summarizing issues, parties, arguments, case holdings, 
and so forth. The tables and figures alone make the book 
a worthwhile addition to one’s bookshelf. It is also fun to 
read: Epstein and Kobylka manage to add drama to the 
story, even though the reader knows the outcome. In 
the tradition of Vose’s Caucasians Only (1959), Epstein 
and Kobylka plum the complex interrelations of activist, 
interest-group, judicial, and governmental action in a 
fascinating and thorough way. 

While the book's great strength Hes in the richness of 
its case studies, its weakness Hes in the application of the 
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analytical framework to those studies. The authars ad- 
dress the book to the question of why the Court reached 
certain decisions, but it is more properly understood as 
an intensive study of how issues were presented to the 
Court. The theoretical argument as to why the Court 
RE E Ie Sects oe ce 
sara eerie Ta particular, Epstein and 
Kobylka do not lore alternate explanations, 
leaving their own poaion plausible but ultimately un- 
persuasive. Further, they claim causal influence without 
developing evidence to support more than correlation. 
a eed pam ar 
a major role in influencing case outcomes, they need 
show how that influence works. Further, ie eae 
dev a test and gather sufficient evidence to distin- 
their “legal argument” thesis and the 
competing explanations of Court personnel, political 
environment, and organized interests that they reject. 
For example, they credit the abolitionists’ legal 
ments with convincing Justices White and Stewart in 
Furman—and failing to convince them in Gregg—without 
providing any evidence other than their votes. They 
teal ae eens Oe wees | pee ene ae 
legal arguments of the cice movement in Roe, and 
aie hp that a t t could have car- 
O’Connor and Kennedy in Webster. Since the heart 
of thelr claim is that the legal arguments of the litigants 
are vitally im t to case outcomes, these omissions 
render their ultimately unpersuasive. 
Epstein and Ika devote insufficient space to ex- 
loring alternative explanations, y those that 
foci on the broader political environment. With the 
death penalty, an alternative explanation might paint to 
factors like majority opposition to the death penalty in 
July 1966, rejection of it by Oregon voters in a 1964 
referendum, an official request by the Johnson adminis- 
tration to to abolish it in 1968, and falling 
execution rates throughout the 1960s, so that in 1968, for 
the first time in American history, there were no execu- 
tons. After Furman, the story could not have been more 
different, the majority of states reenacting death penal- 
tles with the support of the U.S. solicitor general. A 
similar argument can be made with abortion. By the time 
of Roe, there was growing public support for abortion 
choice, little organized national opposition, widespread 
professional and elite support, and political reform lead- 
ing to the performance ot nearly six hundred thousand 
legal abortions in 1972, the year before Roe. After Roe, 
there was somewhat of a backlash, with the growth of 
an organized, national antiabortion movement and the 
enactment of restrictive legislation by a majority of 
states. With both the death penalty and o A 


Cours decisione; It could be argued, simp 
these changes. While Epstein an Kobylka a aie 
bess ts, they provide no way of penguim 
fron: thase df the legal kretin 
M nere i discs sioa Ea er Gree a ANA 
t as sudden and dramatic a departure from 
Furman and Roe as the authors suggest. Furman did not 
hold the death penalty unconstitutional per se; rather, it 
held the death penalty as currently ; 
tutional. This strongly 
could be upheld. Gre, ee ee 
did not settle a whole host of issues from funding, to 
state provision of services, to spousal and parental 
consent. Webster, following a line of cases that Epstein 
and Kobylka canvass, filled in some of the gaps. In 
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practice, it has made essentially no difference in the 
accessibility of abortion services. Thus, neither set of 
cases creates as dramatic a turnabout as Epstein 
and Kobylka argue. More importantly, both are consis- 
tent with some version of the traditional legal model, 
suggesting that they do not provide the best test cases 
for distinguishing between theories of change. 
Overall, the lack of full theoretical development does 
not mar the depth and the richness of the em 
studies. The Supreme Court and Legal Change 
become a standard text in courses examinin Arra 
strategy. It also serves as a reminder to scientists 
that the American judicial system, while clearly political, 
remains a judicial system immersed in the law. 


Untversity of Chicago GERALD N. ROSENBERG 


Minority Representation and the Quest for Voting 
Bea ee ee ee 
Niemi. New York: Cambridge University 

Press, 1992. 174p. $34.95. 


Grofman, Handley, and Niemi have written a 
useful descriptive and historical analysis of the litigation 
surrounding the 1965 Voting Rights Act and its subse- 
aeni o PAA OEE The authors devote much of their 

eiia implications of the 1982 

poai mi tionship to the 1986 case of 

v. ia The Gingles case establish a 

set of standards for evaluating the dilution of minority 

votes. By 1986 litigants no longer had to prove discrim- 
inatory intent as a prerequisite to a challenge. 

After acknowledging in chapter one that the right to 
vote in the U.S. has been largely achieved, the authors 
signal their intent to focus on second-order discrimina- 
tion and unequal outcomes in which the candidates 
preferred by racial minorities lose at a greater rate than 
the candidates preferred by racial majorities. The central 
theme that runs out the book's five 
chapters is that the Voting Rights Act was in to 
do more than simply give minorities the right to cast 
votes. The Act was intended to assure them certain 
outcomes. Here the authors disagree with the legislative 
history presented by Abigail Thernstrom in Whose Votes 
Count? Action and. Minority Voting Rights 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1987), and with 
others who argue that the 1965 Voting Rights Act was 
passed solely to guarantee black enfranchisement. 

Grofman et al. argue that legislators who debated the 
merits of voting rights legislation were keenly aware that 
white racists a to circumvent the law, by 
means such as at-large voting, runoff primaries, and 

ered districts. As a consequence, they de- 
signed the law with minority representation in mind. 
For these authors, minority representation is purel ee pure 
descriptive in nature and it occurs when elected 
belong to the same racial group as their constituents. 

As is of advocacy literature, the authors go to 
great lengths to avoid admitting the significant progress 
that minorities have made in the political arena. After 
dismissing as aberrational the number of 
black politicians elected in mainly white jurisdictions at 
all levels of government, we are told that at the congres- 
sional and state legislative levels, blacks are very un- 
likely to be elected from districts that are not majority 
minority (p. 134). Never mind that in 1990 forty percent 
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of the blacks in Congress were elected from districts that 
were not majority black in their voting-age tions. 
After conceding the limitations of drawing additional 
majority-minority districts, the authors tell us that we 
must nevertheless continue along the same path because 
present day racial polarization precludes the establish- 
ment and maintenance of multiracial coalitions. 

Ignoring evidence to the contrary, and thoroughly 
rejecting any notion that white politicians might be able 
and willing to represent blacks, we are told that white 
Hberals are too risky because they may not have the 
same commitments to civil rights and economic issues as 
a black leader and that white representation of blacks is 
a “variant of a very old style of paternalism.” White 
incumbents who wish to retain their elected offices are 
factor(s) retarding black representation.” (p. 135). 

In advancing this narrow view of representation, the 
authors come dangerously close to stating that blacks 
must be represented by blacks, Latinos by Latinos, and 
Asians by Asians. They fail to note the distinction 
between the real paternalism which existed before the 
passage of the 1965 Voting Rights Act, when blacks were 

ent on the goodwill of white politicians, and 
ys more symbiotic relationship in which white 
incumbents, especially Democrats, need black support. 
i and the Quest For Voting Equality 
was published before the Supreme Court decision in 
Shaw v. Reno June 1993), which may to be the 
most important voting rights case of the decade because 
it expands the discourse surrounding race and 
tation and spawns a host of new ons. In the 
Court used a challenge by white voters to North Caro- 
lina’s 12th district to call into question all race-conscious 
districting plans. Reacting to the creation of a serpentine 
district that winds 160 miles along Interstate 85, Justice 
Sandra Day O’Connor, writing for the majority, pro- 
claimed that “radal gerrymandering, even for remedial 
, may balkanize us into competing fractions; 

[an Tit threatens to carry us further from the goal of a 
political system in which race no longer matters.” 

Despite disclaimers, the authors believe that proper 
enforcement of the Voting Rights Act would require the 
proportional representation of minorities. But as astute 
social scientists, they the limitations of 
portional tion and the unlikelihood of 
tion in the United States. As a consequence, we are to 
that rapt “Blacks and cannot expect to 
have an of representatives equal to their percent- 
ages in the population,” [this] “does not mean that any 

te results are acceptable or even that 


moderately results are acceptable” [be- 

cause] “neither minorities nor whites/ should be 

content with minority ta below their 
ons of the tlon.” (p. 133). 


e primary strength of the book is its detailed and 
useful account of the statistical ures accepted and 
sv ania? E aomaaem phar n 

vote dilution. However, it does not define represen- 
tation and its concluding chapter is too short and too 
cursory to enhance our und of minority rep- 
resentation and its complexity. Nevertheless, this im- 
ee ae ee 
g more about the role of social scientists as expert 
witnesses and about the pre-1990s voting rights cases. 


Princeton University Caro. M. SWAIN 
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Politics in the Lifeboat and the American 
Democratic Order. By John C. Harles. Boulder: West- 
view, 1993. 245p. $49.95. 


This ambitious study our understanding of 
ethnic political incorporation in the United States. None- 
theless, the author arrives at exaggerated or indefensible 
conclusions about the contribution immigrants have 
made to American . Its conclusions notwith- 
standing, Americanist and those studying any polity 
experiencing substantial infusions of refugees and im- 
migrants should find this volume useful. 

The study reexamines the claim that ethnic heteroge- 
neity causes instability—a tion with extensive 
empirical support and one that analysts since Aristotle 
have made into a truism. In ethnically diverse societies, 
distinct populations are unlikely to share fundamental 
values and may Hterally be unable to communicate with 
each other. Societal arrangements in multiethnic societ- 
ies also tend to reward one group at the expense of 
others, thus exacerbating the extent to which groups see 
themselves as distinct. Politics in ethnically heteroge- 
neous polities, thus, often reflects reenforced cleavages 
that produce intense conflicting claims, many of which 
require zero-sum solutions. By contrast, cultural homo- 
geneity facilitates communication and produces consen- 
sus regarding core social and political values, which, in 
turn, enhances the likelihood that the political problems 
are amenable to compromise. In sum, heterogeneous 
societies face problems including the threat of dismem- 
berment that homogeneous societies never experience. 

How, then, given the ethnic diversity of the United 
States, can American political stability and democracy be 
explained? The answer lies in the nature of American 
ethnicities. Analysts have long assumed that all ethni- 
cally diverse societies consist of culturally distinct pop- 
ulations with a history of distinct allegiances and com- 
peting territorial claims that are likely to be a continuous 
source of instability. 

However, the author correctly points out a simple 
truth that most analysts have ignored: all ethnically 
diverse societies are not similarly constructed. In the 
United States, immigration is the source of 
ethnic diversity. The relationship among American eth- 
nic groups thus differs from what exists in 
societies where ethnic diversity reflects historical con- 
flicts. The author argues that it is incorrect to assume 
that ethnic he ty originated by immigration will 
have the same po consequences as diversity which 
results from conquest and subordination. The differ- 
er 
ate to speculate about ethnic politics in the U; States 
based on the experiences of countries such as the former 
Yugoslavia, Belgium, and India. 

Acknowledging that in the latter types of societies, 
diversity is a major source of instability, the study daims 
that immigratio ted heterogeneity has enhanced 
American olltical stability and democratic institutions. 
To support this thesis, the author makes a two-part 
argument. First, he argues that immigrants are not a 
threat to the polity. Instead, they are predisposed to 
being strongly patriotic, whether or not ar a tae the 
liberal democratic values that make erican 

clined to be 


creed. Moreover, immigrants are so 
politically active that even if they do not support these 
core values, they will not act so as to threaten the 
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ati a 
otism make them the source of much of the di support 
Sor a maintain the nation’s democratic order. 
wae part of this ent is insightful and per- 
e. Usin aivarlety of Regalia gis toe 
rie argument, the author points son Day 
of opposing immigration on the basis of questioning 
es to the 


The second part of the thesis falls under scrutin 
show that quiescent ts have enhanced ty 
and democracy, the a needs to show that the 
nation’s political institutions would have evolved in 
undemocratic directions in the ee E IME peni 
He offers no such evidence, however, nor does ask 
the question. Furthermore, while immigrants have not 
directly threatened the nation’s political institutions, 


given rise to conditions that j 
procedures and stability. For example, in the Southwest, 
the political passivity of the majority of Mexican immi- 
grants combined with anti-Mexican attitudes in society 
to entrench a fundamentally undemocratic political or- 
der. Efforts to correct those have produced 
intense local-level violence that had national ramifica- 


numbers of residents who, despite g 
Hve in extreme poverty and have no for 
making government attentive to their problems. 
Cuban quiescence regarding undemocratic racial 
contributed to maintaining such practices in Miami well 
after they were abandoned by other southern cities— 
practices that contributed to political instability as evi- 
denced by race riots in recent decades. les such as 
these indicate that contrary to the author's claims, it is 
essential for immigrants to be socialized into American 
political norms for the polity to maintain its democratic 
commitments. The author both undervalues the signifi- 
cance of such socialization and the pace at which it occurs. 
The study suffers from two additional major prob- 
ne ee BE agna Sa ea ee 
views with thirty Laotian refugees. author acknowl 
edges, but understates, the limited utitity of his sample. 
More problematic, however, is the clatm that conceptu- 
ally, Laotian refugees are representative of immigrants 
per se—that even though they are refugees, their views 
toward the polity will not from those of immi 
grants. The author’s arguments defending this assertion 
are unpersuasive and seem almost contrived. 


University of Texas, Austin RODOLFO O. DE LA GARZA 


Democratic Values and Technological Choices. By Stu- 
art Hill Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1992. 
267p. $37.50. 


Stuart Hill has successfully used concepts from cogni- 
tive social psychology, specifically schema theory, to 
construct a more accurate explanation of citizen assess- 
ment of technological choices—referred to as “social 

process” theory. He has uced a superior piece of 
public po poly elves T g in the lacunae in previ- 
on renga aaron Va EE 

such analyses entirely. He uses the past-s 
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assumption of prescriptive analysis as a baseline. He 
never dismisses it entirely; in fact, his chapter on potit- 
ical veterans actually does much to strengthen the argu- 
ment of analysts staple 
Gat euch Payee ae 2 
Livaly arlane crop an ie eee Pe 
tivists have assessments of a specific case that are far 
more extreme that those of the general public. 
because their assessments are shaped by past experi- 
ences, case-specific issues and procedural judgments 
have little on thetr substantive conctusions about 
technological choices. In this , most 
analysts could only nod their heads in agreement. 
However, Hill's main contribution to the study of 
technological assesament arises because he has the in- 
tellectual curiosity to move beyond the realm of political 
veterans and investigate the potentiality of the general 
public’s skills and capabilities. He develops a present- 
structured or “social process” theory which suggests 


that the general public, as contrasted with political 
veterans, can and will develop skills, 


lementary 
but do so at a latter stage in the process, during the 
course of public debate on a technological choice. 
Hill does not dispute the widely-held view that the 


general public’s level of information and background is 
limited; what he does reject is the view that the general 


public is incapable of reacting to public debate in an 
effective and responsible manner. This distinction be- 
comes even more crucial when one centers on public 


argues that there are 
song neg for he generi public to pay dieton 
to a well-defined debate, and, as a result, they often 
have dearly defined, informed responses. 

Because Hils “social process” theory distinguishes 
the behavior of political veterans and the general public, 
it represents a challenge to the assumptions of current 
apie hod techniques—cost-benefit analysis and de- 

ver tari tare deny that experience plays a 
se Helge in shaping evaluative procedure or that 
different types of individuals could use different meth- 
ods of assessment over time. What Hill has so skillfully 
done is offer a more valid, and therefore more complex, 
picture of citizen assesament that takes into account the 
effect of both past and deliberations. 

The empirical sections of Hill’s book t a 
straightforward use of Q methodology in the 
voters living 
within twenty-five miles of the Diablo Canyon Nuclear 
Power Plant in central California. Both the path analytic 


and ind interview sections give considerable sup- 
to s conclusion that the lack of extensive 

did not prevent most of these citizens from 

d constructive arguments about an issue that 


was highly salent to them. 

In his final chapter, entitled, “Taking Stock,” Hill 
underscores that importance of the policy: wag ates 
choice of a method and an evaluative framework. Each 
choice indicates the implicit or explicit expectations 
about the strengths and weaknesses of citizen assess- 
ment, and, as a result, such premises constrain the 
means that will be considered, and so in may 
affect the end. Hill’s contribution is that he has estab- 
lished a strong theoretical and em basis for higher 

tions of the general public's capabilities for tech- 
ieee and therefore has presented a 
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i ee 


cogent argument for removing the constraints that have 
often limited public involvement in technological choices. 


University of Oregon PRISCILLA L. SOUTHWELL 


The SEC and Capital Market 
By Anne M. Khademian. 
- versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1992. 278p. $39.95. 


The study of regulatory policy, Hke most fields in 
political science, is subject to intellectual trends. .For 


decades, many scholars pery propos tion Tiy 
a were in 
esis nA jena d te. More 


recently, many policy analysts have embraced the polit- 
ical control thesis. Employing principal-agent models 
and the assumptions of rational choice theory, many 
now argue that the political control of regulatory agen- 
cies by Congress or the ent is both effective and 
efficient. Khademian’s and 
tion provides a detailed and lively examination of an 
agency that is driven by expertise and frustrates most 
simplistic notions of agency capture or political control. 
Instead of a moribund, captured regulatory commission, 
Khademian ts an that actively prosecutes 
violations of the securities laws with the support of an 


es due to its long history of 


ior of Sng 
Se Te St eet oon ee D 
reveal that simple models of political control or congres- 
sional dominance simply do not suffice in describing the 
SEC’s relationship to - Khademian explains: 
“Congress defers to the expertise of the SEC because of 
the technical and uncertain nature of securities policy, 
the diversity of regulated interests, and Congress's 
on the SEC to enforce the securities laws. 
The result is a balance between the respect for 7 
on the one hand, and the demand for accoun to 
elected officials, on the other, that gives the SEC and its 
political overseers E cae a 
the framework . . 210). 
While Khademian | yeaa es heb book to an 
examination of the formal and informal institutions that 
have evolved to govern the relationshi 
gress, the SEC, and ind 
plores the relatio 
the SEC and how the regulatory framework integrates 
the interests of a variety of actors. 

The SEC and Capital Market Regulation begins with an 
insightful introduction addressing the key features of 
the SEC and the securities ind . One: of the central 
goals of the book is to illustrate the limitations of political 
control through an examination of the SEC and the 
institutions of securities regulation. This is carried out 
through the remaining chapters. Chapters 2-3 provide a 
brief history of the SEC and the legislation that created 
neha Poon securities through the 

information and progressively expanded 
ee ee ee ee 
disclosure and enforcement in securities regulation, fo- 
cusing on how the SEC’s approach to tion has 
been reinforced by the professional norms of the agen- 


cy’s legal staff while meeting the needs of Congress, 


nomic analysis in po 


self-regulating organizations, and a heterogeneous in- 
dustry. Chapters 5 and 6 explore the history of the SEC 
and securities regulation during the 1970s and 1980s. 
Chapter 6 is particularly interesting in its analysis of the 
Reagan administration’s attempts to introduce deregu- 
lation and regulatory reform by violating established 
agency norms, enhancing the role of economic analysis 
in agency decisionmaking, and altering budgetary and 
enforcement priorities. Khademian explains how these 
attempts were frustrated by the SEC staff and 
and how the new budgetary climate of the 1980s threat- 
ened Congress's relationship with the SEC. Chapter 7 
analyzes the conflicts between Congress and the SEC 
over the Reagan administration’s attempts to reduce the 
costs of complying with disclosure requirements 
through the introduction of electronic information trans- 
mission and parallel efforts to increase the role of eco- 
olicymaking. The book concludes 
with a discussion of the SEC as a regulatory agency and 
the various factors that could contribute to change in the 
future. 

Given the overwhelming, success of Khademian’s 
book and her effective use of interviews with past and 
present participants from the SEC, Congress, and the 
industry, one is hesitant to identify areas that are lack- 
ing. However, I note two weaknesses. First, the author 
explicitly frames the study in reference to prevailing 
models of political control, which, she believes, under- 
estimate the power of the bureaucracy and the impor- 
tance of , when she might have devoted greater 
effort to the task of revising the theory of political control 
in light of her rich case study. Second, a more developed 
examination of expertise and profesaionalization would 
have been desirable. The author carefully documents 
her thesis that the SEC’s legal expertise provides the 
basis for its regulatory success and political indepen- 
dence. However, she might have included a theoreti- 
cally grounded discussion of professionals, profession- 
alization, and the problems that exist when experts are 
placed in an organizational context. The vast Hterature 
on this topic is unexplored. Moreover, although the 
author presents the norms and career in- 
centives of the legal staff, she does not devote sufficient 
attention to the economists who have become more 
important in recent years. She addresses, in general 
terms, how economists view markets, their support for 
deregulation and regula reform, and their growing 
role during the Reagan a tion. However, this 
discussion could have been combined with a rigorous 
examination of dominant economic theories of capital 
markets and capital market tion. Khademian’s 
obvious competence in leading us through the complex 
world of securities regulation suggests that she is also 
capable of opening the compHcated world of financial 
economics to her audience. 

These final points should not detract from Khademi- 
an’s accomplishment. She has written an animated, 
sophisticated, and accessible analysis of securities regu: 
lation—a field dominated by narrow ei rpa o 
securities lawyers. The SEC and Market Regulation 
joins Shapiro's Wi Capitalists (1984) and SeHgman’s 
Transformation of Wall Street (1982) as one of the definitive 
works on securities regulation a g to a broad 
ducdiprce’ 1i to Aboa Welcome adi sree E 
number of analyses of regulatory decisionmaking 
administration. It should be required reading for anyone 
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attracted to, or disturbed by, prevailing models of polit- 
ical control and bureaucratic decisionmaking. 


Wesleyan University Marc EISNER 


Ideologues and Presidents: From the New Deal to the 
Reagan Revolution. By Thomas S. Langston. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1992. 247p. 
$35.00. 


Regardless of how one feels about its legacy, the 
presidency of Ronald Reagan has excited scholarly inter- 
est like few other administrations. One of the Reagan 
administration’s most controversial features was its in- 
tense ideologization. Thomas Langston argues that far 
from being a e feature of the Reagan era, the 
important role played by ideologues was the culmina- 
tion of a t trend that began with Franklin 
Roosevelt and continued through a transitional stage 
during the administration of Lyndon Baines Johnson. 
Ideologues have become both “in 
able and irresistible to ents who expect their ad- 
ministrations to bring t significant change” (p. 18). 

These three ” dents of achievement’’—a category 
introduced by e and Michael Nelson in 
President’s,' Politics and Policy (1984)—exhibited the 

ambition and commanded the political re- 

sources needed to undertake a fundamental redirection 
of American domestic policy. In this view, brief bursts of 
dramatically reorienting legislative activity are followed 
by 2 ae of consolidation” while those that lay 
te Banter groundwork in public and elite debate 
are “presidencies of preparation.” Langston extends the 

and Nelson analysis by providing new insight 

into how presidents may still pursue dramatic depar- 
tures in domestic policy despite the decline of political 


Pe Traditionally, policy realignments launched by presi- 


nomenon much 
recent presidents of achievement have been forced to 
find an alternative means to pursue their ambitious 
programmatic goals—reliance on “people of ideas” or 
ideologues. Thus, that presidents 
committed to pursuing a goal of massive policy change 
may pursue a partisan-based strategy or an ideology- 
strategy, but only the latter has been available 
during the recent era. In the last three presidencies of 
achievement, “people of ideas ... have become ... 
more systematically integrated into White House oper- 
ations and more closely tied to the defining domestic 
interests of these administrations” (p. xvi). Moreover, 
suggests Langston, the trend is likely to continue with 
serious impHcations for democratic accountability. 

In a fi defined by the work of Richard 
Neustadt and its well-known focus on dential per- 
suasion, ideology has received relatively litte attention 
either as a means to motivate associates within the 
presidency and executive branch or as a basis for appeal- 

to elites and the public. Langston hopes to bring 
logy into the mainstream of studies of the presi- 
dency” (p. 174). Toward this end, he develops and 
apples an “ideal type” to identify ideologues and then 
examines their on important domestic policy 
initiatives for each of the three administrations. Potential 
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ideologues are evaluated in relation to four ideal char- 
acteristics: claims of logical certitude, abso- 
lute truth and comprehensive explanation; ascribing 
groups experiencing different social conditions, 
that is, the tendency to dichotomize people; daplaying 
an immanent historical consciousness as 
cee b ts for analyzing and resolving Saat 
tions; and possessing a link to the institutional 


Sea EAE an ideological movement. This 
ideal type is applied to individuals and groups who 
within the three administrations. One of the 
book's most interesting discussions (chapter two) fo- 
cuses on how these ae fg were recruited and managed 
by each president, with the Reagan experience given 
particular attention. 
ee ee ma e EA e 
sources, analysis of documents found in the t 
and Johnson archives, contemporary commentary, and 
more than fifty personal interviews conducted by the 
author. Roosevelt's establishment of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, Johnson’s Model Cities program and 
Reagan’s 1981 initiatives -to establish supply-side eco- 
nomics are the three cases. The central analytic focus is 
on the role played by people of ideas: rca ag idee 
ideologies and personalities whose struggle doom 
TVA; two groups of administration Hberals whose con- 
flict complicated implementation of Model Cities; and a 
largely cohesive group of supply-side zealots whose 
unity diminished after 1981. More importantly, how- 
eh Roosevelt and Johnson remained closely attuned 
to the partisan forces that underlay their electoral suc- 
cess, while Reagan operated more like an apartisan 
president. Roosevelt gave little validity to ideological 
reasoning, Johnson encouraged the generation of ideas 
but subordinated them to his , and Reagan 
steadfastly pursued an ideological goal with little 
grounding in popular support 
Teresa coitus E oo acdsee Ouse ek 
modern presidents. Presumably, if presidents of 
achievement tum to ideologues as a means to fill the 
vacuum in politics, the same forces should 
compel presidents of preparation and consolidation to 
do so as well. ton briefly surveys evidence on 
other administrations (Bush is given lengthier discus- 
sion in the Epilogue) but leaves the issue unresolved, a 
critical question if this is truly a long-term trend affecting 
the office. Although Langston an illuminating 
treatment of Reagan, it is reasonable to question 
whether the trend is Hkely to continue. Reagan’s roots in 
politics were distinctively shallow, so much so 
that it seems premature to predict that any president will 
soon le freedom to forces. 
It is also important to note that modern presidents 
have sought to fill the vacuum through means 
other than to ideologues. As Samuel Kernell has 
demonstrated, Going Public (1986) has become a favorite 
pa ae strategy pursued by broadcasting appeals 
broad support. Presidents dating back at least to 
Franklin Roosevelt have also used a variety of strategies 
to create temporary coalitions of like-minded interest 
groups, constructs termed “presidential parties” by 
some analysts. Reagan made extensive use of both these 
techniques to advance his agenda, as well as relying on 
hd contributions of ideologues. Thus, a reliance on 


es merely be one of several means em- 
ty modern ern presidents to pursue their program- 
ila et 
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n’s focus on ideology as an elite phenomenon 
departs from a major trend in the literature evident in 
works such as Theodore Lowi’s The Personal President 
(1985) and Barbara Hinckley’s The Symbolic Presidency 
(1990) which have stressed the overriding importance of 
public expectations in dents’ conduct of the modern 
office. Much recent larshi a a eens 
of presidents to fill the p 
tions and reality. Filing riya 
rely heavily on A oie ot articulate a 
credible case for tic piain but that 
cantly different from the one aes 


pap may ed pre 


concerned with public expectations have concluded that 
policies d without the benefit of partisan sup- 
y to be unstable and subject to sudden 
trigger similar concerns about 
accountability as well. Thus, Langston adds to a grow- 


ing body of literature d with these larger topics of 
concern for a democratic polity. 
-Untversity of Delaware JOsEPH A. Prka 


Foreshadows of the Law: Supreme Court Dissents and 
Constitutional t. By Donald E. Lively. 
Westport: Praeger, 1992. 168p. $49.95 doth, $17.95 
paper. . 


This book is aimed at students, not at scholars. Its 
seven chapters survey major controversies in American 
constitutional history—slavery, economic Hberties, race, 
freedom of speech, and the Hke. The author does not 
claim to offer new research; rather, he seeks to provide 
students with an overview of important Supreme Court 
rulings and the context in which they occurred. He also 
includes generous excerpts from the judicial opinions he 
discusses 


What ties the various chapters 
focus on the 


is the author’s 
ent vindication of dissenting 
ions. In adopting > he has taken his cue 
from Chief Justice Evans Hughes, who once 
E e cyte i ag o pe ate Fre 
of the law, to the intelligence of a later day.” ely, 
however, never clarifies his view of the connection 
between the dissents and ent jurisprudential 
developments on the Supreme If he is only 
that the positions taken in some dissents were 
eventually adopted by Court majorities, the claim is 
incontrovertible but also trivial. In the absence of some 
causal connection between the dissent and change on 
the Court, the dissents become merely a rhetorical 
“hook” for a standard account of constitutional history. 


Yet if he is asserting that the dissents produced the. 


changes on the Court, that the arguments of the dissent- 
ers persuaded the Court to alter its course, as the 
volume’s title seems to imply, then that more interesting 
claim can be verified or disproved. What is striking is 
how little the book provides for that claim. Let 
us look at the examples by the author. 

In some instances, a constitutional change consistent 
with the dissenters’ views in fact occurred but did not, at 
least initially, take place on the Court. For example, 
following the Civil War, it was the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment, rather than the Court, that repudiated the view of 
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United States citizenship adopted in Dred Scott v. Sand- 
If an the Court a to circumscribe 
the effects of the Fourteenth Amendment in the Sleugh- 
terhouse cases. Moreover, there is no evidence that the 
dissents by Justices McLean and Curtis in Dred Scott 
tly influenced the congressional debates lead- 

ing to the proposal of the Fourteenth Amendment. 

In other instances, there was a doctrinal shift on the 
Court, but factors other than the power of a 
ne On ea ee ee 
example is the Supreme Court's treatment of tive 
due process. When the Court embraced substantive due 
process in Allgeyer v. Louisiana, after initially rejecting it 


in Slaughterhouse, the change in the Court's position 
owed far more to the of Thomas Coo- 


ley’s Constitutional Limitations and to the triumph of 
laissez faire than to the dissents of Justices Bradley and 
Field. 

In other instances, the claim that the Court embraced 
the dissenters views is itself controversial. For example, 
did the Court in Brown v. Board of Education really adopt 
the idea of a “color blind Constitution,” put forth by 
Justice Harlan in his celebrated dissent in Plessy v. 
Ferguson? Although Ltvely assumes that it did, the Court 
in Brown never explicitly tty overrules Plessy and never 
employs Harlan’s “color blind” language. The connec- 
tion between Harlan’s dissent and Chief Justice War- 
ren’s opinion in Brown is more complex than Lively 
implies. 

Finally, one example offered by the author seems 
altogether inappropriate, since it does not even involve 
the vindication of a dissent. Rather, Lively merely shows 
how Chief Justice Taney repeats in Dred Scott the views 
he expressed in his opinion in Prigg v. 
Pennsyloania. His inclusion of this FREE Hise a 
basis for discussing slavery as a constitu issue, but 
it hardly advances the discussion of the influence of 
dissenting opinions. 

In fairness, Lively’s volume does demonstrate that 
dissents sometimes influence the course of constitu- 
tional development. The Court's acceptance of the clear- 
and-present-danger test can be attributed to the forceful 
dissents of Justices Holmes and Brandeis during the 
1920s. Similarly, its recognition in Katz v. United States 
that electronic eav implicates the Fourth 
Amendment owes much to Brandeis’s dissent in Olm- 
stead v. United States. Nevertheless, even in those in- 
stances which arguably support his thesis, Lively has 
the tendency to push his argument too far. Olmstead may 
lead to Katz; but does it necessarily lead to Roe v. Wade, 
as Lively suggests? Even if Harlan’s dissent in Plessy, 
arguably, is vindicated in Brown, can one also claim, as 
Lively does, that it is Hkewise vindicated in Supreme 
Court rulings upholding affirmative action? Indeed, it is 
eed Oe aema tve aooi Hke Jostice Scalia, who 

pion color blindness as a constitutional standard, 
while proponents of affirmative action tend. to dismiss 
color blindness as an inadequate response to the na- 
tion’s long history of racial oppression. - 

Foreshadows of the Law, in sum, does not prove that 
dissenting opinions have had a major influence on the 
development of American constitutional law. Indeed, I 
came away from the book less convinced of their influ- 
ence than when I began the book. 


Rutgers University, Camden G. ALAN TARR 
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Patterns in State Careers. Edited 
by Gary F. Moncrief and Joel A. Ann Arbor: 


University of Michigan Press, 1992. 237p. $37.50. 


This collection of work by 15 political scientists is a 
fine example of coni research on state legisla- 
tures. As the title indicates, the volume explores how 
patterns have been changing, in terms of legislative 
careers, both electorally and institutionally. Allowing for 
the wide variation in state legislatures—from the full- 
time careerist bodies in California, New York, Michigan, 
and Pennsylvania to the part-time citizen bodies in 
South Dakota, W: New , and Ver- 
mont—this research takes off from the major themes of 

professionalization, institutionalization, and moderniza- 
tion. e A that institutional development has 
had a Aa on incentive structures and 
career patterns, w , in turn, have left thelr mark on 
the legislature as an institution. Nor is it any accident 


that as state tures have exercised a greater ability 
to recruit , they have become, organizationally, 
more like the U.S. 


Just as legislatures seem to be following in the foot- 
steps of Congress, so state tive research is pursu- 
ing questions that have been with by co. 
research. Thus, studies in this volume focus on back- 


assignments (among other subjects). But those who 
examine state legislatures have one significant advan- 
tage over their congresalonal-research colleagues: they 
have many more cases at their di The contribu- 
tors to this volume make good use of the number of 
tive bodies that can ee eee eer aay, 
ical mill, and the grist is of high quality 

The book, thus, testifies to the success of researchers 

in this field in collecting, developing, and 
data. The variety of data exploited in these 
studies is impressive indeed. and Moncrief, 
in their piece on nativity and , draw on docu- 
mentary information on over four thousand legislators 


states to discover whether there is a new type 
in public office. Harvey J. Tucker and Ronald E. Weber 
use election returns from 18 states to explore system- 
versus-constituency com on. David Breaux and 
Malcolm Jewell also use data from 18 states to 
test the power of . Anthony Gierzynski and 
Jewell make use of data on legislative campaign finance 
from 7 states in their study of legislative caucus and 
leadership campaign committees. Ron Hedlund draws 
on information g the committee requests of 
tors in four states to shed Hght on the assignment 
members to standing committees. All of this should 
show political scientists that the legislative data sources 
are far from exhausted, with new ones constantly being 
discovered. 

Not only have the contributors been industrious in 
collecting data, but they have also been skillful in analyz- 
ing it. They do not have to resort to indicators or surro- 
gates, nor do they have to infer much or stretch very far. 
These studies are solid and direct, a model of their kind. 
DO a eee 

some of these beliefs, qualifying others, and offering 

i fe thet aie indy ok hate Oni re] vere atch ot all 

Confirmation of what we already believe to be so may 


seem to be much ado about little, but it is by no means 
a trivial matter. Rather, it is a worthwhile product of 
empirical research. Of significance in this regard is the 
finding from the Tucker and Weber study that while 
competition at the district level is declining, control of 
legislative chambers has been becoming more competi- 
tive. Districts may be safe for more incumbents, but 
fewer legislative chambers are safe for one party or the 
other. However, the percentage of marginal seats in 
many legislative house (e.g., Colorado, Connecticut, 
New Jersey, Oregon, West Virginia, and Wyoming) is 
over 50. This is much higher than we might have 
imagined, a single but not at all obvious discovery. Of 
major significance also is the finding by Gierzynski and 
Jewell that legislative party campaign committees target 
their resources to close races and are more likely to give 
to nonincumbents than to incumbents. It would appear 
sensible that legislative parties concentrate their re- 
sources where they are likely to be most effective; but 
without this research, we could not be at all sure that 
they do so. Peverill Squire’s overview of leadership 
careers provides confirmation for some earher work, 


‘demonstrating that the number of leadership positions 


in many states has been and the tenure of 
house has been on the rise. This, too, is a very 
useful contribution to our knowledge. 

Several of these studies serve to qualify the beliefs we 
currently hold. Breaux and Jewell, for example, demon- 
strate that 8 or 9 incumbents out of 10 tend to win 
reelection, something that we already know. But they 
also show something that we definitely did not know, 
namely, that the incumbency advantage has not been 
increasing lately but, rather, that there has been no real 
change in reelection rates since the late 1960s. Although 
the power of incumbents has been increasing, the 
change has been manifested not in election victories but 
in the margins incumbents receive in winning. 

At least one of the Freeman and Lyons— 
rims counter to our intuitions and prior knowledge. It is 
that women experience less conflict between political life 
and family obligations than do men. This is a moet 
interesting piece of information and requires greater 
explanation than the authors give. Interesting also is 
Moncrief and Thompson’s discovery that increasingly, 
migrants to a state are getting elected to the legislature— 
and disproportionately to the minority party. They sug- 
gest that these nonnatives are likely to be agents of 
change, which would necessitate further research. 

In traditional fashion, the editors conclude their splen- 
did essay on the development of state legislatures with a 
call for further research. The work represented in this 
volume reminds us how much remains to be done. Our 
consciousness about the committee assignment process 
has been raised. That leads to questions as to variations 
between major and minor committees, the selection of 
chairpersons, and the differences that assignments make 
to the legislative system. Our understanding of leader- 
ship tenure is greater; and that brings up questions of 
the role and power of leaders, including variations fram 
state to state, between chambers, and over time. With- 
out doubt, we now have a much better idea of legislative 
careers, which prompts us to ask about the conse- 
quences of careerism for the structure, functions, and 
standing of the state legislature. It is easier to raise 
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questions than to answer them. This volume has man- 
‘aged to do both. 


Rutgers Untoersity ALAN ROSENTHAL 


Passions and Interests: Political Party Concepts of 
American Democracy. By Gerald M. Pomper. 
Lawrence: University Press of Kansas, 1992. 178p. 
$27.50 cloth, $12.95 paper. 


here: I cannot recall'a scholarly 
Rapa ee 
much interrelating of categories in so Te The 
result is a deductive rigor and tightly reasoned argument 
that leaves the reader no room for nodding or 
pala fea ies dichotomous Anena of political 
parties, Pomper generates t master concepts (2 x 2 
x 2). Some mie relate differen 


per recognizes, 

ample, that the models of the party as either social 
- movement or ideological community apply only to mi- 
nor es. Together, the eight form the basic structure 
of book. Pomper also posits three dimensions of 
“democratic ER Gei and mal too, generate eight dif- 
ferent relationships and democracy, one 

sare grin an penal party, mirabile dictu. Later 
on, the ead (eae e by four types of voter 
behavior an reform of the 
parties, each of ee is related to the eight concepts of 


party. 

Architectonics aside, five of the book’s nine chapters 
are devoted to analyses of the eight master concepts and 
their applicability to the American parties through their 

history. They are the most persuasive part of the 
book, containing the reflections and the insights of one 
of the major scholars and most ionate defenders of 
the American parties. The eight n collectively as a 
prism through which one sees different characteristics of 
those parties at different times and under different 
circumstances. The constant attention to the rela 
of party and democracy honors a tradition rooted in the 
great works of V. O. Key and E. E. Schattschneider. 

While the author disclaims any attempt to build a 
theory of the American parties (p. 2), he does sidle up to 
one at several ea In so formally ambitious an essay, 
moreover, readers will inevitably search for one. Each of 
the models “has been practiced at some time or 

in the course of American elections,” but “none 
has been fully and permanently achieved” (pp. 104, 
108). There seems, however, to be no developmental 
pattern or progression, nor any reason why one model 
dominates at any one time. Pomper does plant a major 
clue: “The character of the American electorate prevents 
the full realization in practice of any of the party mod- 
els” Ẹ. 114). Indeed, “although the fit is not precise, 
electoral behavior is consonant” 
with those two models the reader will think of as party 
government and Downsian choice (p. 114). The sugges- 
tion is, I take it, that the parties function as elite-led 
organizations responding, in their need to win elections, 
to the whims of voters..The important point is that they 
respond, apparently, not only with shifting issue posi- 
tions but by transforming themselves as parties. 

Taken as observations on the multifaceted, shifting 
nature of the American parties, the book is an unquali- 
fied success. It is marked, as is all of Pomper’s writing 
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about political parties, by both lucidity and involvement. 
His observations on a wealth of and a 
great range of writing about them are the book’s great 
treasure. As an exercise in concept development, how- 
ever, it leaves the reader somewhat at sea. One might 
reasonably conclude that the a priori, classificatory style 
is a somewhat inefficlent way of analysis. My own 
in concepts is for a welbfocused snapshot, 
rather than a kaleidoscope. 

As the title indicates, Pomper is expecially intent on 

relating partles to democracy. He quotes 
Schattscknelder a fainous dietam, Political es cre- 
ated democracy and that modern democracy is unthink- 
able save in terms of the parties”; and he proclaims that 
his book “celebrates their continued union” (p. 19). His 
ssp Dred obi Aenea 
Eaa Cama —one this goes far beyond mere process to 
tive goals and problem-solving capac- 
ity. But while concern for party contributions to this 
democracy suffuse the entire en , there is little 
about democracy per se. It remains a book about political 


Despite any disclaimers, Pomper’s book now joins a 
growing list of assessments and analyses of the Ameri- 
can parties. His is at least the fourth volume in the past 
seven years to essay the grand overview, and his is the 
fourth theoretical that comes to the task. 
Leon Epstein’s Political Parties in the American Mold sur 
veyed the American from an institutionaljst 
perspective that attributed their character both to 
American governmental institutions and the American 
inclination to regulate the parties. Denise Baer and 
David Bositis’ Elite Cadres and Party Coalitions brought the 
ene insights of elite theory. Joseph Schlesinger’s 

Parties and the Winning of Office applied his 
eee ee ee 
parties as office-seeking nuclei. The Pomper perspective, 
especially with its emphasis on the normative, is clearly 
a fourth option. (It may also be worth pointing out that 
some perspectives, such as the fashionable functional- 
E ode otitis lah , are missing in recent summings 
up.) The multifaceted American parties, thus, have their 
multifaceted Hterature; and scholarly consensus about 
them seems more remote than ever., 

Ultimately Pomper’s normative and con- 
cerns merge in two final chapters on change and re- 
form—the first jor reform movements 
(e.g., the APSA’s -report on responsible parties), the 
second containing Pomper’s own prescriptions. In order 
that we might have parties that are “lead coali- 
tions with a heightened degree of policy coherence, 
supported by a more active mass base” (p (p O, Pompat 
would, inter alla, shift the nomination of party candi 
dates for office back to the party membership, increase 


reduce state tion of the parties, and extend 
social and political role of the (e.g., operating 
cable television networks and E pur- 


to their members). 

Very few political scientists who look at the American 
political system these days will deny that the prolifera- 
tion of interests and the disaggregation of the 
American electorate has led to a crisis in governance. 


Most will agree, too, that strong political parties offer the 
best way o g the majorities for governmental 
action. Some, Pomper, remain optimistic and con- 
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structive about rebuilding the parties to do so. Others (I 
am one of them) only wish they could be so optimistic. 


University of Minnesota FRANK J. SORAUF 


Knowledge, Power, and the Edited by Wil- 
liam H. Robinson and Clay H. Wellborn. Was 
Congressional Quarterly, 1992. 255p. $30.95 
$19.95 paper. 


The general theme of this edited volume is the place of 
knowledge in legislative politics. The 10 papers and 14 
se apnoea args eg philosophical, histori- 
cal, and policy aspects of the role of information in 
legislative decision-making The authors of 
Ee papere rine gory Theodore Lowi (Who expands oñ 

tin The End of Liberalism), to Allen Schick (on 
nee ce of policy research), to Ernest May (on the 
increasing importance of knowledge in national security 
policy). Commentaries are offered by tives 
Thomas S. Foley, Newt Gingrich, David E. Price, and 
Stephen Solarz, along with a mix of social scientists and 
historians. 


Readers will find little new in a majority of the 
iost af which are quite brief and dme ot whid 
only weakly connected to the general theme. One ax 
historlan Gordon Wood and political 
scientists Joseph Cooper and James Sterling Young— 
pose seg ak oa ac ba Pog tuk rt 


issues raised and scholarship that lies d the con- 
positions. 
Wood begins by observing that the place of special- 


ized knowledge in legislative affairs was just as much an 
ee he aera vere ene te ey In the first 
. Congress, which was with the daunting task of 
elaborating on the bare framework of the Constitution, 
ny seemed new, unfamiliar, ted, 
members struggled to agree on t to do, on 
eh pa oman eor hag not only in matters of tariff and 
trade policies but also in what seems to us to be 
elementary matters of rules and ritual” (p. 49). Conse- 
ny Wood argues, “a a was put on debates 
in Congress as a source of information and shared 
wisdom” (p. 50). Information and expertise, what little 
there was, were highly valued. Indeed, ec Seine ia 
dependence upon executive agencies for tion 
and legislative drafts quickly became an issue. And as it 
did, even more basic questions—the nature of represen- 
tation in Congress and the kind of knowledge that 
representatives brought to their deliberations—were 
raised, questions left unresolved by the ratification de- 
bate. 
"The classical republican vision of the Federalists, who 
sought representation by virtuous men capable of en- 
lightened outlook, triumphed in the ratification debate. 
Yet, Wood argues, the pluralist vision of the Anti- 
Federalists, who insisted that self-interest, not special 
knowledge, should prevail in practice, soon became the 
dominant view of American poHtics. Wood's concise 
of the two visions leads him to a conclusion 
about the place of knowledge and self-interest in politics 
that is probably shared by most political scientists. 
Wood is on two fronts. Cooper argues that 
the AnttFederalist vision is both unrealistic and inade- 
quate as a standard for evaluating American democracy. 
Young asserts that the founders'and early legislators 
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knew a great deal about governin takes excep- 
thon tn tae ataridanl ew oft ed ta a ies f 
politics. He begins by agreeing with Wood that the 
Federalists and Anti-Federalists present different views 
on the role of reason and interests in politics, the nature 
of representative ovane nd. police leadership. 
But Cooper argues that Wood overlooks evidence on 
three counts: (1) political outcomes are the product of 
much more than self-interest and they often 
turn on shared values, rational argument, and (occasion- 
ally) the public interest; (2) the institutions by 

the Federalists worked worked largely as intended—that is, on 
occasion, politicians have risen above mere interest- 

group politics to offer new that reflected a broad 

=a philosophy; and (3) the Anti-Federalists offered 
no adequate prescription for the design of 
institutions. Cooper insists that we on to 
the Federalist vision for guidance about how the Amer- 
ican system should and does work. 

Young daims that although the members of the first 
Congress may have been novices at governing a nation, 
they, remarkably, did not perform like amateurs. On the 
contrary, from of service in colonial and state 
legislatures they had absorbed two critical lessons. First, 
they knew how to exercise power without processing 
executive authority. Colonial assemblies, Young argues, 
were schools where Americans learned to represent 
home constituencies and to lobby and even persuade 
administrative superintendents. Second, they knew 

hierarchi- 


resolved the assemblies were to have any influence at 
all in the context of colonial governance. As Young 
summarizes it, “The way of 
prescribed—government by a set of separate institutions 
with no one on top—was consistent with the way that 
Americans invented long before they had a nation to 
govern” (p. 78). Thus, the members of the first Congress 
were information-poor by modern standards; but critical 
know! was readily at hand. 

Not all contributions to this volume are up to the 
standards set by Wood, Cooper, and Young; but nearly 
all provide insights that make this collection worth review- 


ing by all serious students of congressional politics. 
University of Minnesota STEVEN S. SMITH 


Linking Citizens to Government: Interest Group Poli- 
tics at Common Cause. By Lawrence 5. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 306p. 
$59.95 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


While an impressive array of both theoretical and 
empi information has been accumulated 

with such concerns as the collective action problem or 
the activities and impact of political action committees, 
research in the of interest group politics is frag- 
mented, and a number of important areas have been 
conspicuously neglected. The relative lack of compre- 
hensive, theoretically based studies of individual orga- 
nized interests represents one such research gap. ome 
tors such as the discipline’s generally low regard 

studies, the intimidation that researchers may feel in in 
approaching te and semiprivate tions sen- 
sitive about their visibility and often reluctant to 


-the access necessary for serious scholarly work, and the 
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financial and other research costs faced by researchers 
seeking to gather hard data about an interest group are 
among the factors that have acted as barriers to the 
ee cae, 
the perspective of the existing literature, Larry 
Rotherbery 8 case study of Common Cause is an im- 
pressive achievement, and his volume should be viewed 
as complementary, rather than as a competitor to an 
eartier volume on the same organization, Andrew Mc- 
Farland’s Common Cause: Lobbying in the Public Interest 
(1984), which is more qualitative in its methodology. 
a to develop and apply to Common 
Cause what he an” ted 
; in the , a range of 
interest to those who study political orga- 
why and under what conditions 
individuals join—and choose to remain with or leave— 
the group; the background and attitudinal differences 
among activists, rank-and-file and the leadership of the 
organization; how political goals are set wi the 
tion; and the impact of the organization in the 
as process (focusing on the MX missile decision and 
-finance reform issues). Finally, he to 
Hink deciand snd supply concere, relate a'n of 
membership representational features to the group’s 
activities and impact in the policy process. 

Rothenberg is able to paint a comprehensive picture of 
Common Cause, largely because of his ability to make 
creative use of a of hard data sources in his 
analysis, including the 1980 National Election Study; 
Constance Cook’s 1982 survey of four public interest 
groups, including Common Cause (made available 
through the Inter-University Consortium for Political 
and Social Research); and some of the General Social 
Surveys. But his main data source is a mail surv 
administered by a graduate school colleague, Jon S: 
to twelve h Common Cause members in 1982. 
These data are supplemented by additional information 
Oy ee ee 

use employees, leaders of other public interest 
groups, and Washington-based legislative staffers and 
political consultants. 

The volume’s contribution is both theoretical and 
empirical On the demand side, Rothenberg puts forth 
an incentive theory model—based on informa- 
tlon—that goes well beyond the static models that tend 
to characterize much of the collective action literature 
that comes out of the utilitarian economic tradition. 

adds a dynamic EAE OE Aid 

n a that is 
intuitively a y, in often 
have little tion about the costs of group member- 
ship (other than dues); and most are unaware of many of 
the potential benefits of group involvement. 
hypotheses that once they have joined eee ee 
ever, they engage in an ° “experiential 

ies We a or they ee cue cote 
and benefits of participating” (pp. 21, 24). 


Applying this model to retention decisions among 
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Common Cause members who responded to the mail 
survey, he finds that members do indeed learn, many 
tending to drop out of the organization if they had made 
a mistake, while others may go beyond mere member- 
ae become organizational activists. The author's 
gs suggest that entrance motivation and motiva- 
tions to remain are quite different. Rather uninformed 
individuals often join for vague collective and 
reasons and later decide either to remain or to exit when 
specific solidary and selective reasons are crucial. As is 
typically the case when economic models underlie sur- 
vey-based attempts to assess why people join groups, 
from his data 


important political ambition and career 
motivations are to many Common Cause members. 
The author’s examination of internal decision making 
within Common Cause will be of most value to those 
concerned with the representative nature of public in- 
terest groups—groups often accused of being staff- 
dominated and rather exploitive of their contributing 
base. He finds that decision making in 
Common Cause takes on a rather curious democratic 
form. While the leadership does possess an impressive 
amount of discretionary authority, the acttvists in the 
organization have substantial agenda-setting power; 
and even the rank and file, whose contributions are 
needed and who must not be alienated, do retain certain 
veto powers. Rothenberg’s mini-case study of how 
Common Cause came to invest organiza resources 
TE EOT A opi eI Sama a Say 
group’s policy orientation—makes for the 
ost inberesting and enient reading in ihe volume. 
The author does less well when he turns to assessing 
Common Cause’s 
attempt to use a 
ee ee 
finance-reform lobbying upon a number of 
roll-call votes is not very con 


onstrate that Common Cause was highly involved and 
active on a number of key political issues—demonstrat- 
ing that the group’s impact simply cannot be gauged 
from his analysis in any precise way. 

Ee ere ee 
interest group scholars and those interested in general 
representation matters in American politics. As with all 
case studies (even those as well done as this one), 
generalization is tenuous. Not only is Common Cause 
atypical as an organization even among public interest 
groups, but it is constantly changing, as well. What 
Rothenberg has provided is a way tò think about and 
conduct research on individual as integrated 
entities. It is a large step in the right di 
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History and Context in Comparative Public Policy. 
Edited by Douglas E. Ashford. Pittsburgh: University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1992. 365p. $44.95. 


More than anything, what is manifested here is the 
difference between a collection of lovely essays and a 
lovely collection of essays. These 15 essays (a third from 
the editor’s own pen) are grouped into three 
sections: “In Search of Time,” “In Search of Context” 
and “In Search of Agency.” The aspiration is to produce 
a postpositivist—if not quite dare A of 
Py one more and cross-cultur- 
ally sensitive than is traditional among certain sorts of 
data-driven students of comparative public policy. 

Exercises in large-scale, many-nation, many-period 
number crunching have, indeed, fallen into disrepute. 
This is true not least for the reasons well captured in 
Ashford’s telling anecdote about the “analyst of French 
communal budgets [who], laboring to extend a data 
bank to 1871, was mystified until someone told him of 
the Franco-Prussian War” (p. 27). Or, for another exam- 
ple more compelling than any of those in the relatively 
weak “Context” section, consider the 1951 Indian Cen- 
sus. Drawing on the neoclassical political economy of 
Ricardo and Smith, it included a category of “persons 
who cultivate land owned by another”; but in the Indian 
agricultural context, this construct nonsensically con- 
flates the least secure peasant producers with the most 
powerful managers of commercial agribusinesses (see 
Barry Hindess, The Use of Official Statistics in Sociology 
[1973], 29-34). In doing policy studies, it is undeniably 
helpful to know a fair bit about-the background of any 
statistics you find yourself coding and analyzing. 

In his several chapters, Ashford himself makes that 
methodological point effectively, drawing on eclectic 
reading and sometimes telling examples. But often even 
in Ashford’s own chapters, and more often elsewhere 
(as in otherwise excellent overviews of political parties 
by Bert Rockman and of public bureaucracies by Guy 
Peters), one gets the sense of a Hterature review but 
loosely connected with the central themes of the book. 
The contents list itself betrays a similar failure of focus. 
I doubt that anyone setting out to illustrate these basic 
methodological points would concoct a wish list that 
necessarily included chapters, however excellent of their 
kind, on debates among historians on the role of ideas in 
the growth of government (Krishan Kumar) or Popper's 
notions of social engineering (James Farr) or, indeed, 
what we still learn from functionalism (Norman 
Furniss). In short, the book adds up to substantially less 
than the sum of its parts. 

The basic problem is too much precept and too Httle 
sustained example of what policy analysis—or, indeed, 
political analysis more generally—in this mode might 
actually look like. What the book needed was more in 


Sweden or Hans Blomkvist’s analysis of how Indian 
experience suggests a whole new model of a “soft” state 


that is particularistic in all sorts of patron—client ways, 
rather than universalistic in good Weberian fashion. 


Australian National Untoersity Rosert E. GOODIN 


Regulating Privacy: Data Protection and Public Policy 
in Europe and the United States. By Colin J. Bennett. 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992. 263p. $39.95 
cloth, $16.95 paper. 


Colin Bennett's Regulating Privacy is really four books 
in one. First, it tells the story of a substantive issue— 
individual privacy rights in the age of information tech- 
nology—and how that issue came to be addressed in the 
policymaking processes of four nations: Sweden, West 
Germany, the United Kingdom, and the United States. 
Second, it examines public po at two levels: 
the adoption of broad public po for ensuring per- 

and the 
implement those 
it analyzes policy innovation and diffu- 
sion. Finally, it analyzes policy conversion and diver- 
gence in a cross-national setting with a particular focus 
on the issue of state sovereignty. In each case, the book 
succeeds admirably. 

The author chose an appropriate and (as demon- 
strated by the work itself) effective methodology. He 
calls it the cases strategy, which he describes 
as the use of “a number of e cases...in 
order to introduce an element of controf’ (emphasis 
original). This strategy enables the author “to explain 
observed variations or nonvariations of policy content 
and policy instruments in their transnational and do- 
mestic contexts” (pp. 8-9). The research included exam- 
ination of a n of data sources, including official 
and “less-than-official” documents, the writings of pol- 
icymakers and scholars, and extensive interviews. 

Bennett his analysis with a discussion of the 
origin and nature of the issue of data which 
he concludes is “not one problem, but several” (p. 12). 
The essence of the issue, er, is to be found in the 
notion of individual privacy rights. These rights and the 
way they are addressed in Hic discourse have, in 
Bennett's mind, three dimensions: humanistic, political 
and instrumental 

The humanistic dimension concerns of “the 
dignity, individuality, integrity or private personality of 
fe ees ee ne ee 

issue of data protection was virtu- 
ally identical in all four countries studied. “On this basic 
humanistic level, it is impossible to distinguish any 


become the tool of a tyrannical state. Priva- 
cy—at least in the nations examined—is thus seen an 
essential condition for the maintenance of pluralistic 
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democracy. Finally, the instrumental dimension shows 
how data can serve to advance other values. 
This consists of ensuring that o 
data about individuals are collected and 
ments (and private interests); that these data are com- 
plete, relevant to legitimate purposes, and accurate; 
and that they are not transmitted to others without good 
reason. 

Bennett not only found remarkable similarities among 
sear ay canta coca 43 Ve yaaa oh 
Sweden, West Germany, the Kingdom, and the 
United States. He also found strong reservations about 
how information technology had been—and might be— 
used to the detriment of individual privacy uniformly 
expressed in public opinion in these nations. 

Two factors accounted for the issue of data 
arising on the public agendas of these nations. The first 
was the rapid diffusion of powerful, accessible informa- 
tion technology. Computers are everywhere, and their 
power and sophistication is growing drama . The 
second factor was bureaucratization in the ustrial 
state. In order to make and implement public policy, 
governments need’ data.. Bureaucracies are the greatest 
collectors, manipulators, , and users of data. The 

ed rights of in uals to inevitably 
clash with the legitimate needs (to say nothing of the 
excessive ) of governmental agencies 
about individuals. 

Bennett argues that the movement for data 
was similar in all four countries. While for all but 
of cross-fertilization was possible 


its own solution. Yet the statutes 


eerie oe ta protection that resulted were more 
notable for their similarities than for their differences. In 


adopting data protection legislation, all but Britain were 
motivated by national concerns. The Conservative gov- 
ermment finally adopted a data protection stature out of 
concern that without one, the British information tech- 

However, the mechanisms that the nations chose to 


his examination of policy convergence and implementa- 
tion divergence—and policy innovation and innovation 
diffusion—are among the strongest portions of a gener- 
ally strong book. His analysis is balanced, and his condu- 
and flow directly from the data. 

It is unusual to read a book that does not have at least 
one or two notable weaknesses. Whatever the weak- 
nesses and limitations of Regulating Privacy, they are 
hardly t beside its . This is one of 
those rare academic books that the more I read, the more 
1 liked. It is well written (Bennett not only knows how to 
use the language well, he also knows how to tell a good 


story), informative, tightly reasoned, and analytically 


It should be read by scholars in the policy disciplines 
and by those interested in privacy rights, innovation and 
diffusion, and cross-national political analysis. They will 
not only learn about an important issue and how it was 


handled by the policy processes of four nations. If they 

read carefully, can learn a great deal about doing 

solid clearly, and writing well. 
Hap cone g Privacy is an excellent book, 
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and I look forward to reading more from this young 
scholar as his career progresses. 


University of Maryland, DONALD F. Norris 
Baltimore County 


How Policies Change: The Japanese Government and 


the Aging Society. By John Creighton Campbell. Prince 
Princeton University Press, 1992. 418p. $39.50. 


As the title and subtitle ‘a densely 
written book cues Sea coals a tr Papert 
have been dealt different hands from other ‘ Pa 
takers” in Japan constitutes the basic research 
work. But while mapping that archipelago, he was 
overtaken by the notion that his scientific mission bore a 

to that which carried Darwin on his famous 
journey to the Galapagos Islands. While the hegira of 
the wizened Orientals might not reveal the master clue 
to societal evolution, it just might hold the key to a more 


general theory of policy change. 
His imagination was recognition that the 
extension of state support for the Japanese elderly was’ 


difficult to explain in terms of Western policy 
paradigms, be they of the Bismarck or the New Deal 
variety. Particularly inscrutable were the timing of in- 
come support and health care policy changes. Similar 
problems have been tackled for other Japanese policy 
areas by Calder in terms of orthodox political concepts, 
but Campbell felt it necessary to tackle issues on a more 
general plane. 

No slave to pseudobiological paradigms, Campbell 
turned to physics for tion. His sclentific mentor 
was less Bagehot than that other coiner of immortal 
policy tags, Richard Rose, whose notion of inertia as 
peter E ope , propelled his 

neither social, nor demographic, nor 
economic variables would suffice, perhaps basic 
concept of energy needed to be employed. Just as 
AEE a a ea le ee a 
eruptions, so the on of terrestial “garba 
of energy could A e a egress 
which policy spigots were turned off and on in the 19708 
and 1 5 

Where other welfare state theorists developed explan- 
atory models that relate ideas to demographic, political, 
and social variables, Campbell presents a more econom- 
ical model. While not attempting as precise a formula as 
Einstein, his conceptual formulation is also reducible to 
just two terms: one for en and another for ideas. 
When so many energy-laden “garbage cans” mix with 
so many idea-laden “heclos,” watch out for that un- 
leashed bullet-train, sweeping policy change down the 
fast track. 

When the elderly-arena policy train moves down what 
is called the artifactual mode, it does so concurrently 
with other Japanese policy trains on other tracks. In his 
own survey, the medical policy train, distinguished by 

interests and overt policy rivalry, runs on 
tracks similar to those taken by health-policy trains in 
other countries. 

The artifactual mode is conceptually anchored in ran- 
domness, and hardly any characteristic seems less ap- 
propriate to the Japanese modus vivendi. Hence, the 
notion that a relatively pure specimen of the artifactual 


type was identified in Nipponese waters is particularly 
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provocative in terms of Westerners’ views of Japanese 
policy culture. But while the notion of Japanese bureau- 
crats cea ERA cy walks seems mind-boggling, 
etailed and sophisticated 

Sie a the notion that beneath all 
the camouflage, this is basically what occurred. If we can 
entertain this interpretation, then it is only while noting 
the unique inability of the Japanese elderly to produce 
even the tamest of grey 

Turning from the innovative to the mundane aspects 


of goals, it ma sd eP T DTE ae 
superbly d analysis 
of seven decades of devela et e 
areas bearing on elderi fiy. The analysis seems as 
inclusive as it could y get and, for the first time, 
opens up the internal d ics of Japanese social poli- 
cymaking to the non-Japano t. In its scope, the work 
goes beyond the framework ot masterly American stud- 
ies like that by Derthick and is perhaps most similar in 
structure to Nipperdey’s comprehensive and data-rich 
study of post-war German soclal policy. 

Tt was a feat of great dedication and ce that 
produced not only the bold theoretical endeavor but also 
the detailed analyses of stages of policymaking and 
ee 

even while g accessible to the 
pee eee E landscape of Japanese social policy. 


Washington University ARNOLD J. HEIDENHEIMER 


the Protective State: The Political Economy of 
Australia’s Man Industry Policy. By Ann 
Capling and Brian Galligan. New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1993. 272p. $54.95. 


One of the interesting paradoxes of the 1980s is that 
the proponents of market liberalization had their great- 
est successes precisely where the institutional strength 
of the state was strongest, and that only states able to 
assert their autonomy from social groups could actually 
subject those groups to market pressures., Autonomy 
begat autonomy. Australia is no exception, and precisely 
because it remains terra incognita to most U.S. and 
continental political science this study is a useful addi- 
tion to the lfterature on liberalization in the 1980s. 
However in order to make its subject accessible to 
readers unfamiliar with antipodean politics this. book 
sacrifices some depth in favor of simplicity. 

Pic S n in one of a recent series of 

collaborations between Canadians and Austra- 

e that the Australan state has shifted its 

lana, argae Ma from protection to correction. Prior to 
the 1980s, ernie policy concentrated on protecting 
any and all industry with extremely high tariffs and tight 
import quotas. This created a wide range of internation- 
ally uncompetitive industries. These industries in turn 
provided employment for many more Australians than 
would otherwise have been the case; a redistrib- 
uttve and egalitarian system of ju y set wages 
shifted rents away from industries and towards 
workers in industries. By the 1980s this policy 
had become untenable, because raw materials exports 
no longer generated enough rents for redistribution. 
Unlike the 1930s depression, which saw an intensifica- 
tion of protection, the state reversed course in the 1980s, 
reducing protection. Instead, industrial policy corrected 
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the negative aspects of the earlier blanket policy by 
using a targeted industrial policy to foster internation- 
ally competitive industries. 

The book begins with a survey of theories of the state 
in the Australian context. This refraction of conventional 
S eaden throug the Australian jens i both iseal and 

ting. Capling and Galligan show how badly 
e-rack American ‘theoretical clo particularly 
ae fit the odd-shaped Australian body politic, 
concluding that statist theories best explain Australian 
politics and institutions. Their survey provides a fine 
introduction to Australian political thot thought for the non- 
and their aeae on the of the 
state, despite Australia’s Westminster heritage and Eng- 
Hsh common law tradition is essentially correct. 
But they omit any discussion of the institutional 
ts that EIE and limit state strength in 
Australia. Collective bargaining institutions and their 
consequences for unions and employers’ organizations 
are largely pan ad even though these organizations are 
the major social players in the ganar ger of tariff setting. 
Similarly A ‘s federal system and preferential 
voting arrangements have helped constitute a potent 


rural interest group. The state and state con- 
structed all these groups, and in each major 
institutional change in Australia fed Siniste and 


bureaucrats on the support of some of these 
groups to neutralize the opposition of other groups. 
policy is no exception to this rule. This omission 
obscures the institutional sources of Australian state 
autonomy, cularly for non-specialists. 
The middle of the book lays out the institutional 
and trajectory of industrial Moderate 
tariffs created a broad political coalition in favor of even 
higher tariffs, and the economic shocks of the depres- 
sion led to extremely high tariffs that persisted into the 
early 1970s. But under Labor governments in the early 
1970s and even more so the 1980s, the state unswaddled 


protected ind: , phasing out tariffs and import quo- 
tas, reducing palate a PEE and increas- 
ing market 


The book ends one ee case studies—steel, auto- 
mobiles, and the textile-clothing-footwear complex—of 
this unswaddling process. Be on 
the state solved ts to in- 
duce and coerce cooperation oan producers and the 
relevant unions. These case studies are not fully repre- 
sentative of trends in Australia, however. Looking at the 
equally sheltered metal bashing industries, for example, 

have shown a more socletally based meso-corpo- 
ratism with unions taking the lead in changing produc- 
tion practices. 

This study has two weaknesses. First it focuses too 
narrowly on the creation and reduction of tariff and 
non-tariff protection for manufacturing. Capling and 
Galligan only briefly situate this border protection in the 

context of state tion of industry. Although 
they clearly understand that Australia’s unusual system 
of court-set wages and work conditions lies at the core of 
Australia’s political economy, they mention this only in 
passing. It is possible that the wage arbitration system 
was and is the biggest of on-going industrial policy 
in Australia because of its hom tion of wages and 
its limitation on the adoption of alternative work prac- 
tices. The arbitration system was also reorganized dur- 
ing the 1980s, although not as much as the system of 
border protection. It would have been more interesting 
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to tle the reorganization of industrial protection to the 
tion of work and wage 

Second, and related to this, is the omission of any 
discussion of state actors’ motivations for transforming 
the protective This makes it hard to discern why 
the state had autonomy and why actors opted for what 
Some propre ee ee 
authors discuss a few key actors’ personal 
without any reference to the preferences of the social 
groups these actors represented. All of the key actors 
in the 1980s were either politicians or union officials 
(or both), and the authors note that the minister ram- 


ministry ; 
This weakens the contention that policy emerged from 
an autonomous state by eliding unions’ sometimes di- 
verging preferences for policies. I should think 
that this also makes the trajectory of political struggles 
somewhat opaque to a non-specialist, particularly in 
the detailed case studies. This kind of policy shift 
always produces winners and losers; what were they 
doing? Equally important, the authors never really dem- 
onstrate the state’s interest in this policy shift, aside 
from a few passing references to external economic 
shocks. Filling in these details, however, would have 
threatened the authors’ contention that the state is the 
protagonist in the reorganization of Australian political 
economy during the 1980s by showing that a coalition 
spanning state and society, and which stands to gain 
from Hberalization, has motivated this and other policy 
reversals. 

Despite these weaknesses the authors do provide the 
first systematic overview of manufacturing industry 
policy in Australia during the twentieth century and of 
the astounding policy reversal that occurred during the 
1980s. Specialists will be delighted by the detailed dis- 
cussions of policy formation in the case studies. Non- 

stand to learn much from the beginning and 
middle. Given that liberalization went farther in Austra- 
Ha (and even more so New Zealand) than in many 
European economies, they t learn about 
why policy change did or did not take place ‘up over.’ 
They also can learn from the discussion of how a state 
can construct and use meso-corporatist institutions as an 
instrument of industrial policy. 


Untoersity of Virginia HERMAN SCHWARTZ 


The Development of Political Sclence: A 

Survey. Edited by David Easton, John G. Gunnell, 
and Luigi Graziano. New York: Routledge, 1991. 
Sciences and Modern States: National 
ences and Theoretical Crossroads. Edited by Peter 
Wagner, Carol Hirschon Weiss, Björn Wittrock, and 
Hellmut Wollman. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991. 374p. $49.50. 


The doctoral of most American political sci- 
entists attends at all to the history of the 
discipline. Older introductory courses on the history, 
scope, and methods of political sclence have yielded to 
more extensive training in research design, statistics, 
math, and the analysis of ts. As a result, fewer 
and fewer political scientists in the United States know 
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minded discipline. 

Perhaps the greatest value of these two books is to 
challenge and repair this proctivity. By surveying vari- 
ous national traditions of political inquiry, both also help 
to expand the horizons of political scientists whose 
anae Or deel ele Oe e e 


have begun or have become Americanized, the 
toners “forget” what has been tried and why—losing 
the compass that could make it possible to keep their 


bearings in current inquiries. 
Another reason to cultivate historical awareness of the 


discipline is the inevitable recognition that any history 


politics. Seeing the politics in the 
we can become more intelligent 
respect, the cross-cultural scope of each volume is espe- 

telling, since virtually every essay ends up show- 
ing how the politics of particular places and times mark 
thése different political sciences, no matter how carefully 
“scientific.” 

A notorious trouble with brief reviews of detailed 
histories is an inability to do justice to their details. The 
episodic character of both collections aggravates that 
difficulty, since the precise focus of any one chapter 
typically differs considerably from the ones before and 
after. Overall, though, The Development of Political Science 
tends to emphasize differences, during the past century 
or so, in the sources and trajectories of national tradi- 
tions of political science. Even though it focuses on 
America and Europe (with glances at China and Anglo- 
phone Africa), the book leaves a general impression of 
diversity in the goals, questions, and organizations of 
“the discipline.” The exploration of ties in Social Sciences 
and Modern States, by contrast, suggests that the local 
politics and practices of policy sclences reveal, in their 
many variants several, (but not 
dynamics in the development decline of “the wel- 
fare state.” i 

John G. Gunnell begins the essays in The Development 
of Political Science by showing how “accounts of the 
past of political science have heretofore been primarily 
instruments of disciplinary timation and critique.” 
Presumably, the rest of the ection attempts to make 

on Gunnell’s further argument that disciplinary 

es “must now, even to serve these functions 
successfully, develop a more adequate ‘historical sense’ 
and confront issues of historical validity” (p. 13). Sub- 
sequent cha explore such historical vagaries as 
the , philosophical, and economic biases iden- 
a oe ee 
164-75). Elsewhere, as well, these sorts of factors exp 
both “the muted inpact of American political science” 
(p. 96) found by Jack Hayward in Great Britain and the 
nation t through “the Americanization 
of African political science” (pp. 254-55) described by 
L. Adèle Jinadu. The template for most of these stories is 
the Hberal democratic fear that science too easily and 
often becomes an instrument manipulated by politics. 
The popular democratic fear, more prominent, these 
days, in the humanities, is that scientific will 
work to eliminate the political choices and voices of 


i 
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citizens. Together, these form the Scylla and Charybdis 
of our late modern sciences of politics. 

The largely historical essays in Social Sciences and 
Modern States also tend to confirm how political the 

“policy sciences” have been. Some chapters make this a 
test of disciplinary effectiveness; others treat it as evi- 
dence of disciplinary complicity in the career of the late 
modern welfare state. Thus, the pieces in part 2 (by 
Martin Rein and Donald Schon, Giandomenico Majone, 
Carol Hirschon Weiss, and Bjòrn Wittrock) are especially 
intriguing for their ideas on modes of policy science that 
might be suited to politics beyond the welfare state. 
Weiss is particularly good on the political contexts and 
interests that generated the social sciences as we now 
know and practice them. 

Hither way, however, both volumes leave us crushed 
in an impossibly straight and narrow way between the 
Scylla of politicized science and the Charybdis of author- 
itarian politics. Given the contributions from diverse 
cultures, it is odd that neither volume questions this 
premise. Virtually all the essays the honorific 
and rather antipolitical sense of “sclence” pioneered in 
the Anglophone world to demarcate “real sclence” from 
any other inquiry (no matter how systematic) that lacked 
the present list of approved methods. Though Gunnell’s 
chapter calls attention to the cultural and historical 
variability of “science,” the rest of The Development of 
Political Science offer internalist accounts that presume 
that we know in each case, from the outset, what to 
count as “political sclence” and why. Social Sciences and 
Modern States is more critical about what to regard as 
“policy science”; but even there, the exclusions are 


, both books contribute to a more critical 
and adequate sense of current practices in political 
science. To have our attention drawn back belatedly to 
the likes of Lasswell, Lerner, and Merton is to be 
reminded of “policy scientists” who addressed them- 
selves insistently and critically to the diverse uses of 
political concepts and assumptions still prevalent in the 
discipline’s work. Many of these concepts and assump- 
tions, in fact, now trouble our studies by staying be- 
neath notice (let alone beyond contest). Earlier figures 
and debates in the discipline show how problematical 
our talk of “representation” and “accountability” can be 
for the sprawling, mase-mediated polities with shared 
economies and ecologies that we now call our own. 
Likewise, to with David Easton and company 
the institutional and methodological developments of 
“political science” across political boundaries is to be 
warned against the simple dichotomies between “sct 
ence” and “politics” that continue to inform our work. 

Both books have a great deal to teach us, then, if not 
always by advertence. They should prove especially 
valuable for scholars fairly new to the disctpline of 
political science. And since both volumes represent 
continuing series of conferences and publications de- 
voted to better appreciation of the disctpline’s develop- 
ment and discourses, we have reason to hope that in 


coming years, their beginnings will be enlarged with 
increasing historical skill and political sophistication. 


University of lowa 
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Rule: State and Civil Society in Africa. By 
on Boulder: Lynne Rienner, 1992. 165p. 
00. 


Robert Fatton’s coverage of the specificities of politics 
atid clase in Ais ae WEN aa (E Tee and CoA AA 


of the origins, depth, and implications of Africa’s deep- 
ening crisis, provides a very refreshing d from 
the more mainstream, even “‘radical’’ works which have 
come to dominate the field of African studies. As well, 
Predatory Rule moves away from the revisionist euphoria 
which seized African Studies with the disintegration of 


ag Ss aaa al ale Share 
than accede to Francis Fukuyama Alanon the! 
of history,” Fatton pie kar t if anything, ie 


tory is just being made in Africa. He does this by 
drawing a new map for understanding the vicissitudes 
and predictable undercurrents of politics and society in 
Africa, concretely locating his in a dialectical 
presentation of class relations and class politics a la 


Fatton’s book contains seven chapters including the 
introduction and conclusion. In the introduction, the 
author sets out the theoretical framework of the book 
and quickly concedes that his effort is in no way an 
attempt to “construct ...a grand theory of African 


politics” (p. 1). He goes on to argue that the “conceptual 
map of Politics is dominated by three fundamen- 
tal sites: class formation, class culation, and 
subordinate resistance” 2). These “aites” 

effectively discussed in their c and interconnected 


as having no 


sented as “potentially, a highly subversive space, a 
ee EE take hold to 
ge the existing state order” (p. 6) 
chapter of the book, the author examines the relation- 
E r and 
with the earlier formulations of 

Sael aA Este Nordine thet the stale E apetis Gt 
fron confronting or the critical interests 
of the dominant classes, Fatton contends that “over the 
long term the state constitutes and is bound to constitute 
the ultimate and defender of the sy pea eh 
interests of the ruling class” (p. 19). The third 
deals with the “contradictions of ential monar- 
chism in Africa.” Here the author, taking a cue from 
Richard Sklar’s 1983 address to the African Studies 
Association, demonstrates that in several respects the 
inability of Africa’s ruling class to become hegemonic, 
the irresponsibility of the leaderships, widespread re- 
pression, , and gross 
ment have accentuated the rapid “descent into hell and 
squalor” (p. 41). oe the author deals with 
the emergence of civil society in Africa. Defining civil 
society as the “aggregate of private forces engaged in 
nonstate activities standing paradoxically in the way of 
the state,” Fatton moves some distance away from the 

praise-singing and undiluted acceptance of all 

Non-Governmental Organizations (NGOs), 
pro-democracy movements and associations in Africa. 
He notes that civil society is “not a tabula rasa; it is 
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conditioned by the political and cultural processes de- 
fining the state domain” (p. 75). Fatton warns that many 
of the so-called associations in civil society might just be 
op movements and, like churches, are likely 
to contribute “more to accepting subordination than 
challenging it” (p. 78). In chapter five, Fatton examines 
the democratization processes in Africa and warns of the 
continuing patterns of corruption, suffocation of civil 
society, and superficial changes in antidemocratic cul- 
tures in African states. Chapter six examines the depth 
of the African crisis, the content and impact of imposed 
orthodox IMF/World Bank structural adjustment pro- 
grams, and the deepening crisis and tion of 
the region in the global division of labor. Unlike the 
majority of recent works on the African crisis, Fatton 
acknowledges the historical origins of the crisis and the 
other “multifold’ dimensions of the African predica- 
ment. He discusses in detail the alternative program of 
the Economic Commission for Africa (ECA) and the 1989 
World Bank tesponse to the crisis and the new emphasis 
on NGOs. The author warns against an exaggerated 
importance and power of NGOs in the face of monu- 
mental and multifaceted crisis confronting Africa. In the 
final chapter, Fatton takes issue with advocates of “ gov- 
ernance” who overlook the “material realities, class 
interests, and predatory relations nurturing the struc- 
tures of power, affluence, and status’ in Africa (p. 142). 
He concludes that it will not be easy to unseat the pred- 
ators in Africa because the “site of subordinate class 
resistance is still too weak to alter the existing structures 
of power and privilege in a fundamental way. It is also 
severely affected by the reactionary impact of the site 
of class disarticulation. The ethnic, patriarchal, and = 
ularistic appeals of the site of class disarticulation blunt the 
revolu of subordinate classes’ (p. 146). 
Without doubt, Fatton’s book is a major intervention 
in the almost boring and stalemated debate on the 
politics of power and clase in Africa. It is very rich in 
facts and concrete examples. Fatton goes beyond de- 
scription, personalities, and the usually more simplistic 
tion and interpretation of African politics, 
to demonstrate the need to return to , class, social 
relations, production patterns, and specificities in order 
to achieve a holistic and rational tion of the fine 
ysis of the military, 


ty, 

ment, NGOs, the church, e ga eaten movements 
and so on, reflects an up-to-date understanding of the 
finer points and “inner wor ” of the real stuff that 
make up politics in Africa. As well, his positions on the 
democratization process and criticisms of the simplistic 
advocacy of “governance” as a way out for Africa, draw 
attention to the real fact that Sapir in itself 
cannot exist or operate outside objective material 
conditions which determine and condition the nature of 
politics, power and class. 

Some of Fatton’s ons, for example, his insistence 
on the analysis of and material conditions and ona 
revolutionary resolution of the crisis, might be received 
with reservation by the new revisionists. The reality is 
that social science discourse which arose in the more 
developed social formations following the developments 
in Eastern Europe and the global triumph of the market, 
does not and cannot explain the political and 
economic realities of Africa. As Fatton rightly demon- 
strates in several portions of the book, the real stuff of 
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African politics is conditioned by the realities of Africa’s 
history, its , and the dynamics of politics. 
Rule is a must for all students and teachers of 
African politics. While it has not covered some issues 
and insufficient attention has been paid to gender, the 
environment, students, and even the revolutionary po- 
tentials of factions/fractions of the military, Fatton has 
produced an easily readable, historically accurate, major 
to tic and simplistic interpretation 
of politics and society in Africa. 
University of Texas, Austin 


Jutrus O. IHONVBERE 


Peru's APRA: Parties, Politics, and the Elusive Quest 
for Democracy. By Carol Graham. Boulder: Lynne 
Rienner, 1992. 267p. $37.50. 


On April 5, 1992, Peru’s eleven-year-old democracy 
was shattered by President Alberto Fujimori. Fujimori, 
who had been duly elected twenty months eartier, 
suspended the 1979 constitution, arrested several oppo- 
sition leaders, padlocked the congress, and dismantled 


the judiciary. autogolpe (coup by the president’s own 
hand) was supported not only by most military official 
and business elites but more unusually in the 
Latin American context—by a large majority of the 


ROWE Eon 

To erstand the disillusionment of both Peru's 
elites and popular sectors with the country’s constitu- 
tional democracy, Carol Graham’s book is invaluable. 
Graham focuses primarily upon the APRA party during 
its five years in power under President Alan Garcfa, 
between 1985 and 1990. The core of Graham's argument 
is that, while the external challenges facing the Garda 
government were severe, the shortcomings of the APRA 
party itself were critical to its failure. 

The key original empirical evidence behind Graham's 
argument is ted in her chapter on “APRA and the 
Marginalived < She examines tie opemstian of an-emer 
gency employment program called the Programa de 

de Ingreso Temporal (PAIT) in Huascar, a sector 

a Lima shantytown, employing elite interviews and 
carrying out a small survey of Huascar residents who 
worked in the PAIT, she assesses the program criti . 
While Graham acknowledges that the PAIT provided 
incomes to needy families and also enabled improve- 
ments to community infrastructure, she points out that 
the program was for practical purposes terminated after 
little more than two years in operation: “The program 
raised expectations and caused disruption in some 
communities and then was ended without warning” 
(p. 196). In , some of the women who went to 
work for PAIT withdrew from the “Communal 
Kitchen” and “Glass of Milk” pro in which they 
had been participating; in other words, the PAIT dis- 
rupted existing programs that were to endure (and 
become even more important as a means to subsistence 
in the shantytowns) the PAIT ended. 

Moreover, while only one member of Graham's ran- 
dom APRA peA of 23 PAIT workers was a member of the 


party, party rasan ear angen to be 
ae to ‘leadership ranks concludes that, 
overall in its activities in Huascar, “party favoritism was 


pervasive” (p. 198). APRA’s clientelist politics under- 
mined its “role in implementing comprehensive reform 
and consolidating democracy...” (p. 199). 
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The analysis advanced by Graham is cogent and 
sophisticated, and her critical perspective is shared by 
most Peruvians. However, some additional research 
would have been advantageous. A larger survey, en- 
compassing more respondents and more attitudinal items 
about the APRA party and democracy, would have been 
helpful. Some consideration of the government's “region- 
alization” policy, which devolved a measure of power to 
newly created regions, would have been appropriate. 
Also, Graham frequently compares the APRA negatively 
with the Venezuelan reformist party Acción Democrat- 
ica (AD), but does not present convincing evidence 
about the AD’s eschewal of clientelism. 

Graham’s study also raises some important analytical 
questions. Graham is in good company among scholars 
of Peru when she criticizes President Garcfa’s autocratic 
style. But, despite political scientists’ frequent use of the 
term “authoritarian,” have we really developed indica- 
tors for this concept so that we could validly compare a 
set of leaders on this criterion? For example, while 
Graham (with good reason) points to Garcfa’s willful 
attempt to nationalize ten Peruvian banks as evidence of 
his authoritarianism, Garcfa’s takeover bid was ulti- 
mately foiled (as she could indicate more fully). Also, 
Garcfa was one of the few Latin American leaders of the 
1980s to be elected on a leftist or center-leftist platform 
who did not shift dramatically towards the right after 
his inauguration; is a president’s commitment to his 
campaign promises an indicator of his commitment to 
democracy? While Graham suggests that Garcfa was as 
autocratic as many leaders of non-constitutional re- 
gimes, the indicators that would allow us to make this 
judgment are not clear. 

Overall, however, Graham’s study greatly enhances 
our understanding of the failure of the 1985-1990 APRA 
government. While Crabtree’s Peru under Garcta' (1992) is 
more helpful in comprehending Garcfa’s economic pol- 
icy and the international economic reaction, Graham’s 
argument is essential to understanding Peruvians’ cur- 
rent disillusionment with the political of the 
1980s. As Graham feared, the delegitmization 
of democratic institutions under the APRA government 
was a key factor in the breakdown of Peru’s democracy 
in 1992. 


George Washington University CYNTHIA MCCLINTOCK 


Privatization and Liberalization in the Middle East. 
Edited by Itiya Harik and Denis J. Sullivan. Blooming- 
ton: In University Press, 1992. 242p. $35.00 
cloth, $14.95, paper. 


This collection of essays is a timely assessment of the 
economic reform undertaken in most countries 
of the Middle East in the 1980s. While displaying a 
diversity of theoretical perspectives, it offers a handy 
summary of reforms, country by country, throughout 
virtually the entire region, excepting Israel and Leba- 
non, that had once belonged to the Ottoman Empire. 
The other major Middle Eastern countries not 
included are Iran and Morocco. Egypt gets the most 
attention, with four articles, covering more than one- 
third of the book; but Fred Lawson and Kiren Chaudhry 
shed more light on the less-well-known cases of Syria, 
Iraq, and Saudi Arabia in their respective comparative 
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studies. While their essays are the most original and 
theoretically stimulating, the other contributions are also 
of high quality. 

Though the theme of “privatization and liberaliza- 
tion” is awkward, the buzzword of privatization so dear 
to neoliberal policy-makers could not be avoided. In his 
introductory essay, Iltya Harik explains that privatiza- 
tion was taken by most of the contributors in the narrow 
sense to mean “transfer by the state of public-sector 
enterprises to the private sector and/or the liquidation of 
enterprises,” rather than, “in a broader sense, to mean 
the liberalization of the economy in such a way as to 
expand the economic freedom of the private sector” (p. 
1). Otherwise, the title of the book would be redundant. 
Kiren Chaudhry had the pithiest statement of the theme: 
“Liberalization essentially means allowing prices to rise 
by curtailing state subsidies; privatization involves di- 
vestiture of state assets” (pp. 151-52). But the articles 
show that while inflation may be rampant in the region, 
there has been precious little privatization in the narrow 
sense. Tunisia and, ironically, Iraq lead the way; but 
even Turkey, the model International Monetary Fund/ 
World Bank pupil of structural a ent until 1987 or 
80, divested very little of its Ho of state economic 
enterprises. They still accounted for 40% of Turkey's 
industrial production and 60% of its fixed assets (p. 115); 
and Marcie Patton indicates that the privatization pro- 
gram stalled in the late 1980s. 

Elsewhere, privatization was pretty much a non- 
starter. Hence, most of the essays focus on economic 
liberalization; but this , too, is fraught with 
ambiguity. Harik defines it denotatively to include “re- 
laxation of economic controls and encouragement of the 

te sector . . . the retreat of the patron state” (p. 1) 
but then discusses a wide of own 
rights leading to the conclusion that “the debate regard- 
ing the public and private sectors may be off the track,” 
since the real issue concerns “the rights to which each is 
entitied”—by the state (p. 8). Yet his denotations of 
liberalization do not escape the dichotomy (connoted by 
privatization) of a jom as changes in Sate relation 
Byd tion as in state tions 
that the private sector, is still left with a 
“'green line’ separating state and society” even while 
admitting, “There is simply no such thing” (p. 6). 
Maybe much of what for “economic liberaliza- 
tion” is simply the integration of domestic Middle East- 
ern markets into international ones—the idea that un- 
derlies Chaudhry’s cryptic denotation. 

Perhaps readers tired of the tales of Islamic resurgence 
associated with many fashionable books on the Middle 
East will be grateful tor this book’s virtual silence on the 
subject. Only Denis Sullivan (in his discussion of private 
voluntary organizations) and Abdel Monem Said Aly 
allude to an Islamic economy; but the latter's concluding 
speculations about the “Islamization of the te sec- 
tor” might have been a more fruitful focus liberal- 
ization in the abstract. Most of the contributions either 
skirt politics or tend, with the blatant exception of Kiren 
Chaudhry (p. 163), to agree with Harik that economic 
and political liberalization are mutually reenforcing. But 
Fred Lawson’s comparisons of Syria to Iraq paint to 
major impacts of political Islam on the reform strategies 
of most of the states in the re 

Despite their common Baathist ideology, the Syrians 
engaged only in cosmetic reform of their public sector, 
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while the Iraqis went ahead with massive deregulation 
and privatization in the late 1980s, save in high-tech 
areas related to Iraq's ambitious military goals. Lawson's 
explanation, in a nutshell, is that privatization benefited 
the Iraqi regime’s friends, whereas a similar set of 
reforms in Syria would have enhanced the clout of the 
regime’s Islamist opposition embedded in the dynamic 
private manufacturing and trade sectors. Comparable 
forces did not exist or had been eliminated by the Iraqi 
regime (‘so adept at testing the fragilities of the human 
body,” p. 162). Labor, a major source of support for the 
beleaguered Syrian regime, was no longer a political 
force in Iraq. 

Turning Lawson’s argument around, there are affini- 
ties—not only in Syria and Iran but also in Egypt and 
possibly Algeria, Jordan, and Tunisia, as well—between 
a zealous Islamism and popular capitalism that state- 
centered, neoliberal policy-orlented approaches to eco- 
nomic reform may mise. Few of the contributors tried to 
relate their case studies of economic liberalization to 
broader of political and cultural change. Dirk 
Vandewalle’s description of economic reform in Algeria, 
for instance, would have made more political sense if 
placed in the context of the rise of the Islamic Salvation 
Front, for the reformers and the Islamists worked in 

and the Front’s economic program attacked 

’s administered markets (including foreign ex- 

change) in the name of free market principles. Any 

major structural reform, to endure, will require new 

political constituencies that only the Islamists seem 

capable of providing. Algerian reform stalled, like Syr- 
ia's, after 1990—for the same reason. 

Jordan may prove exceptional in being able to inte- 
grate Islamists simultaneously into political and eco- 
nomic transitions, but Laurie Brand’s careful study of 
the parallel economic and political processes in Jordan 
unfortunately predated the more significant changes 
following the 1989 elections. In the rest of the region, 
there will be little hope for economic liberaHzation until 
policy-makers understand that Islamism has replaced 
traditional nationalism, socialism, and Arabism as the 
dominant discourse and that “privatization and liberal- 
izatlon’’—however defined—will entail a significant Is- 
lamization of the private sector, as already suggested by 
Abdel Monem Said Aly. 

The principal obstacle to reform in the region is the 
inability of most of the regimes to find other means of 
accommodating their Islamist oppositions than to bru- 
tally represe them as in Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, Syria, and 
Tunisia. Other obstacles are also worth noting. Marsha 

Posusney gave an excellent account of Egyp- 
tian labor's impact on economic policy, complementing 
Lawson's on Syria and Iraq. In her study of Iraq and 
Saudi Arabia Kiren Chaudhry pinpointed the ee 
obstacle to reform: the private sector beneficiaries of the 
regime are determined to keep their privileges. The most 
exemplary capitalists of the region may be the Iraqi 
cronies set up by the regime as a lightning rod for 
popular outbursts. When “‘liberalization,” as in Irag and 
Saudi Arabia (and Turkey for that matter) simply means 
doling out more subsidies to the wealthiest private- 
sector groups, is the orginal definition still consonant 


with generally accepted meanings? 
University of Texas, Austin CLEMENT HENRY MOORE 
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The Challenge of North American Labor 
Movements d. Edited by Jane Jenson and 
Rianne Mahon. hia: Temple University Press, 
1993. 440p. $49.95 


This is a superb collection of essays, far better than the 
usual conference volume. The 19 essays in this book are 
crisp and concise and descriptive in parallel and com- 
plementary ways, and most of them make controversial 
yet persuasive arguments that point in similar direc- 
tions. Taken together, these essays E AAE A 
tant historical and theoretical argumentation on 
comparative analysis, but a much needed vision for 
potentially resurgent trade unionism. Credit for the 
clarity and coherence of this volume belongs, no doubt, 
to the editors, Jane Jenson and Rianne Mahon, who 
must have worked long and hard to whip the contribu- 
tions of an impressive set of authors into a series of 
concise, highly readable essays. 

The book is set up nicely in the first two chapters—one 
by the editors, the other by lan Robinson. The central 
framework is a comparative of union response 
and relative success in the United States and Canada in the 
face of major industrial ‘since the mid-1970s. 
The general argument is that unions have fared better in 
Canada because “social unionism’’—itself a product of 
t—is more effective in 

to union influence than 
unionism” of the United 
States. Yet the implications of this argument move well 
beyond the more static, bipolar analyses of most past 
United States—Canada labor comparisons. Canadian so- 
dal unionism itself may follow the American unions into 

proignged dedine ades lemese beyond defers oF 
established to articulate a realistic vision of the 
future workplace and national economy in an increas- 
ingly global and competitive world economy. And this is 
pee ee ee as well, if it is to 

Paes 

by meeting Canadian labor halfway. 

This book makes three main contributions. First, it 
pulls together a number of persuasive, updated argu- 
ments on a question that has intrigued numerous social 
scientists (e.g., Seymour Martin Lipset, Roy Adams, 
Noah Meltz, Peter Bruce): In a comparison of “most 
similar” cases (similar political economies, similar labor 
movements), why has'the fate of American and Cana- 
dian labor unions diverged so widely in the past 20 years? 
Alth the arguments of the authors in this volume 
vary, weight of the evidence and analysis in the 
comparative essays by Jenson and Mahon, Robinson, 
Bruce, Meltz, Joel Rogers, and Donald Wells points clearly 
to historical, political, and institutional factors, as opposed 
to cultural or economic ones. And d the 
conventional comparisons, this volume adds a third, 
distinct labor movement—the case of labor in Quebec, 
richly explored in essays by Gerard Hebert, Brian Tan- 
guy, Saint-Pierre, and Carla Lipsig-Mumme. 

book's second contribution is to set this compar- 

ative analysis in the dynamic context of the central 
economic task of our era—industrial restructuring and 
production reorganization. In so doing, this volume 
enriches a long line of Hterature (from the French regu- 
lationists to Piore and Sabel to Kochan, Katz and 
McKersie to W Streeck), tracing the breakup of 
Fordism the uncertainties and employer 
offensives of the new post-Fordist era. The authors 
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Mee ee eee 
American labor and con union responses, link 

ing restructuring to the union drive to build political 
alliances and organize this era's- key new groups of 
workers, such as women in the service and public 
Tanguay, Saint-Pierre, Richard 
Ruth Milkman, Julie White, and 


Finally, on a groundwork of solid evidence and anal- 
ysis, in chapters by Jenson and Mahon, Milkman, Yates, 
ec rose Donald Wells, Stephen 

Richard Freeman, and Donald Swartz, the book articu. 
lates the outHnes of a much-needed vision of the future 
for North American labor. To survive as more than a 
marginalized force, unions in the United States need to 
move defensive cooperation, fust as unions in 
Canada need to move beyond defensive tion. 
Both need to go proactive: If management's Toyota- 
inspired “team ” is not the answer, both to 
empower workers at the same time contribute to 
industrial success, then what is? If the North American 
Free Trade Agreement is not the answer, what combi- 
nation of micro- and macroeconomic and trade polictes 
makes sense? While this book points to various possible 
answers, the central message is that these are not 
questions for top labor leaders to sit down and answer 
themselves. Rather, unions need to democratize and 
organize; bring in new groups of workers; open up 
union bureaucracies to active participation from below; 
and, in the process, articulate a politically viable vision 
that can claim broad support and for which many will 
mobilize. If unions fail to do this on a large scale, the 
curtains of history may be closing on organized labor, in 
both the United States and Canada. 

from this volume is a broader comparative 

context in which to understand North American labor. 
Rogers offers a framework, but it is not picked up on 
anywhere else. We do not know, for example, whether 
the theoretical claims made by Robinson, Bruce, Meltz, 
or Wells would stand the test of comparison beyond the 
two cases offered. An additional chapter could have been 
added to provide a broader comparative analysis—in par- 
ticular, to countries of Western Europe and J Or else, 
the editors could have done this in a synthe- 
sizing chapter à la Peter Katzenstein, in which the vol- 
umes were woven into one large and potentially 
ta . Such a chapter could also have 
addressed the debates that are present in 


cai tae ne Sica tea ae cheno aah 

American union offered by Robinson, Rogers, 

and Freeman. 

The book is first-rate and highly recommended for 

a iei with an interest in contemporary comparative 

tical economy, processes of industrial restructuring, 

Gi lndiistclaltelations and ese tals ot conlemipcrsry labor 
unions. 


Cornell University LOWELL TURNER 


For Whoee Protection? uctive Hazards and Ex- 

Policies in the United States and Britain. 

By Sally J. Kenney. Ann Arbor: of Michi- 
gan Press, 1993. 375p. $49.50 cloth, $18.95 paper. 


In 1978, five women who worked in the lead pigments 
department of the American Cyanamid Company were 
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sterilized in order to keep their jobs. They took this 
drastic measure in response to American Cyanamid’s 
“exclusionary policy.” This policy prohibited fertile 
women from working in areas that would them 


to substances of being uctive hazards. 
In her book For Protection?, Kenney exam- 
ines this incident and other policies in the 


United States and Britain that restricted women’s access 
to the workplace. 

By placing U.S. and British exclusionary policies in the 
historical context of protective legislation for women 
workers, Kenney shows how contem efforts to 
exclude women from the workplace are to pro- 
tective measures of the past. Protective laws in both 
countries were based on the view that biological differ- 
ences between women and men could justify differential 
treatment in the workplace. Yet in Britain, judges played 
ETE e bed AR ty of such policies. In 
the U.S., on the other hand, t battles 
over legislation took place in the courts” (p. 
41). was also true for the battles over contemporary 
exclusionary policies. It is these legal battles that com- 
prise the central focus of the book. Kenney analyzes a 
small sample of cases from Britain and the U.S. to 


explore how judges, feminist , and agencies 
enforcing workplace health to 
Claims that anc ah E ar tish and 


shows that in Ae on exclusionary policies, 
eo a have been less than members of 
British uphold the Hal treatment of 


women and men. J in the U.S. were more careful 
in scrutinizing employers’ rationales for exclusionary 
policies and were more likely to grapple with complex 
scientific evidence reproductive hazards in the 
workplace. Nonetheless, the S Court 
ruled in 1991 that exclusionary policies violated Title VIL, 
some U.S. judges were willing to uphold policies that 
excluded women from the workplace. 

Interestingly, neither feminist groups nor enforce- 
ment a in Britain made the issue of exclusionary 
policies “a priority in litigation or lobbying for legisla- 
tlon” (p. 322). In the U.S., on the other hand, feminist 
groups were at the forefront in challenging exclusionary 
policies in the courts. The U.S. Gerad a 


Opportunity Commission also 
policies, thou See te oc E ae 
different ential administrations. 


The concept of discrimination and theories about 
difference and equality form the theoretical basis of this 
study. Drawing from scholarship in feminist theory, 
es that exclusionary policies “reflect gen- 


inadequacy of 

upon which our ideas about E OA 
rest” (p. 2). Exclusianary policies were defended by 
employers and upheld by some judges because they 
were viewed as appropriate to “real” differ- 
ences between women and men. The debate over exclu- 
sionary policies raises the question whether it is lawful 
to discriminate against women who are different from 
men bio , but who would suffer a disadvantage 
lace because of differential treatment. 
This amay riddle” has been the subject of exten- 
sive debate by legal scholars. Those who adopt 
the “special Aaina iena ch claim that sometimes 
women should be treated y than men to attain 
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Apa epia pe pr a 
approach argue that differences 

tween women and a e e al 
become embedded in the law and be used against 
women to them. In Britain, members of indus- 
trial were “not very of differential 
treatment on the basis of sex” ruled that exclusion- 
ary policies were lawful (p. 324). Although the U.S. 
Supreme Court rejected exclusionary policies, its ruling 
was based more on conventional statutory interpretation 
than on an analysis of the equality debate and how the 
law should respond to claimed differences between the 


sexes. 
The theoretical und 


erpinning es both the 
strengths and weaknesses of this book. Kenney pro- 
vides a sophisticated of the “dilemma of differ- 
ence” its implications for the development of sex 


discrimination law in the U.S. and Britain. However, 
this theoretical framework ts Kenney from ac- 
kru that concern for fetal health and fetal 
rights E N A E E over 
ex policies. uses the term “ex 
EOE A E E ET , 

use she does “not see such policies as protecting the 
unborn but as discriminating against women” (p. 1). 
The evidence marshalled in the book clearly supports 
this view. Yet it is possible that “fetal protection” was a 
concern of employers and judges. Kenney fails to rec- 
ognize this posaibility when she quotes one judge who 
remarked that ‘This is the case t the women who 
want to hurt their fetuses” (p. 258). Moreover, some 
interest groups that participated in the litigation in the 
U.S. employed “fetal ts” discourse in advocating 
that it was not unla to exclude women from the 
workplace. 

An additional weakness of the study is the lack of 
attention to the intersections of race and sex. While 
Kenney does address the dass dimensions of protective 
and exclusionary policies in the U.S. and Britain, she 
does not extend this analysis to the racial dimensions of 
these so-called protective policies. Media accounts of 
some exclusionary cases in the U.S. reveal that many 
Htigants were women of color. Yet historically, women 
of color were rarely “protected” by law from workplace 
hazards. Incorporating race into legal analyses of sex 
discrimination law can be a complicated undertaking. 
Feminist scholarship must, however, move in this direc- 
tion. 

These sho: 
contribution this book makes to legal studies of women’s 

ts. It is a fine example of the use of feminist 

olarshtp to critique the development of sex discrimi- 
nation law and policy. Moreover, readers will find that 
the book us to think about how we might 
develop “a feminist re-vision of equality” (p. 9). 


University of Georgia KAREN J. MASCHKE 


Judicial Power and the Charter: Canada and the Para- 
dox of Liberal Constitutionalism. By Christopher P. 


Manfredi. Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 
1993. 292p. $19.95 paper. 


Canada’s enactment in 1982 of the Charter of Rights 


and Freedoms has predictably had a profound effect on 
the evolution of constitutional furisprudence in that 


do not diminish the important 
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country. It has also provided scholars with another 
oppe iniy i ape wal erie oe a 
plications of the countermajoritarian logic of judicial 
review. This is the task set out in Christopher P. Man- 
fredi’s provocative and controversial of the 
Charter and its importance for “the paradox of liberal 
constitutionalism,” which, as presented here, refers to 
judicial enforcement of rights may 
destroy the most important righ 
democracies possess, i.e., the right of self-government” 
. 37). : 
rai familiar terrain that Manfredi traverses 
tently, la AEE a a raped tes wi 
PEE dr theory. He wastes no time in 
identifying himself with the critics of judicial activism 
and nonin dence, aligning himself 


Supreme Court cases. Most in 
students of constitutional law is his analysis of how 
certain distinctive features of the Canadian Charter have 
facilitated the judges in Canada in their steadily increas- 
ing drift toward a posture of judicial supremacy that 
mirrors what the author sees as some of the worst 
judicial excesses of their colleagues to the south. 

For example, Section 1’s provision that all of the 
tees of rights set out in the Charter are “subject 
only to such reasonable limits law as can 
be demonstrably justified in a free and democratic soci- 
ety” has had the effect of emboldening, rather than 
judicial power, leading the courts to anapi 

a publiclaw litigation model that is inappropriate for 


tal justice” and that laws seeking the amelioration of 
conditions for certain ps will not be inval 
idated) have contributed to the construction of a results- 
oriented jurisprudence that directly challenges the core 
precept of liberal constitutionalism. ' 
There is much of great value in this study, some of it 
ironically the result of its principal weakness as a work 
of comparative constitutionalism. The author rightly 
devotes considerable attention to American approaches 
and cases (as have the Canadian courts), but he has very 
litte to say about the contrasting political cultures that 
definition to the constitutional experi- 
ences of the two polities. He has some thoughtful things 
to say about communitarian constitutional theorists who 
have challenged the Charter from the Left, but his quick 
dismissal of their position deflects him from addressing 
the legitimate issues of national identity and constitu- 
tional culture that are implicit in their critique. Section 
15’s provision for equality rights may very well have 
created, as Manfredi maintains, an tive method 
for pursuing interests that have failed to in the 
political process. However, such a d pment only 
raises the question of whether this is not, in fact, In 
accord with the liberal constitutionaliam of the Charter 
itself. The author's claim that the judges have 
ignored the meaning of the Charter’s drafters w be 
much more if there were more ample reason 
to think that these drafters had not envisioned their 
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project as an attempt to create a distinctive experiment 
in liberal constitutionalism that might advance the cause 
of that most elusive of goals, the clarification (if not the 
creation) of Canadian national identity. 

What is perceived, then, as the paradox of liberal 
constitutonalism 
sible forms that constitutionalism might assume. 
The “free and democratic society” that serves as the 


limiting principle of Section 1 may connote something: 


significantly different from what it signifies in the Amer- 
ican constitutional tradition. This is not to deny that 
there is some irreducible minimal content to what “lib- 
eral constitution” signifies, only that significant substan- 
tive alternatives may be accommodated within the ge- 
neric term. The contrast is often made between the 
melting-pot aspiration of American ideology and the 
vision of Canadian society as a mosaic of different 
. In truth, this contrast is often more apparent 
than real; yet its constitutional prominence—reflected in 
Section 27's requirement that the document be inter- 
preted ”in a manner consistent with the preservation of 
the multicultural heritage of Canadians’”—should make 
one pause before embracing a uniform and largely 
un tlated definition of liberal constitutionalism. 
It is in this context that Manfredi’s concluding reflec- 
tions upon the Charter’s most unique feature, the “not- 
withstanding” provision of Section 33, need to be con- 
sidered. This section provides for a legislative override, 
whose legitimacy Manfredi defends with considerable 
eloquence. Indeed, his observations here with regard to 
the nsibility of the legislative and executive 
a e the meaning of the Charter is 
an important contribution to comparative constitutonal 
analysis, from which Americans, in particular, have 
much to learn. He rightly finds value in the authority 
that the section provides for the reaseertion of the 
democratic will against the judicial will. It “can have a 
positive impact by encoura a more politically vital 
discourse on the meaning of rights and their relationship 
to com constitutional visions” (p. 207). Recogni- 
tion of this potential should, however, alert us to the 
possibility that the judictal will may, on occasion, be the 
carrier of the democratic aspirations of the -regime. 
Perhaps especially in Canada, this, in the end, might be 
the ultimate paradox of liberal constitutionalism. 
Williams College Gary JEFFREY JACOBSOHN 
Social :AS Economic System? Ed- 
ited by Jukka Pekkarinen, Matti Pohjola, and Bob 
Rowthorn. New York: Oxford University Press, 1992. 
430p. $95.00. 


The product of a collaborative research project by 
British and Finnish economists, this volume explores the 
economic implications of corporatist poli arrange- 
ments in general, and cen wage bargaining in 
particular. The volume considers a wide range of eco- 
nomic performance indicators, but focuses on employ- 
ment and the distribution of income and consumption. 
The key question is, in the words of Andrew Glyn, 
“who bears the costs of slower growth?’ 

The length and price of this volume are daunting, to 
say the least, but reading it is well worth the effort, and 


DAVET EDE 16 O a E ts Go 
overgrown and somewhat untidy at first sjght, is 
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one of the most coherent edited volumes that I have ever 
read. It represents a major contribution to the literature 


on tism; in my view, the most important book on 
the ject since Peter Katzenstein’s Small States in World 
Markets (1985). 


The volume is first and foremost distinguished by its 
systematic use of cross-national comparative analysis. 
Focusing on Katzenstein’s four cases of “social corporat- 
ism’’—Sweden, Norway, Denmark and Austria—plus 
Finland, the volume not only these countries 
Gb deel other, but also to ofhet siall European countries 
(Katzenstein’s cases of “liberal corporatism’”) and to the 
large OECD countries. The upshot is a staggering 
amount of cross-national statistical data on growth, 
employment, industrial structure, wage differentials, 
etc. While the tive sparta Ga does not 
always speak to arguments ad , several of the 
essays present fresh data, carefully crafted to addrese 
the issues at hand. (Bob Rowthorn’s Index of Employ- 
ment and Dispersion, a.k.a. the INDEED index, 
deserves special mention.) 

Framed in terms of current debates among economists 
on the relationship between economic ce and 
wage institutions, the volume also speaks to 
the concerns litical scientists. Here Katzenstein’s 
work serves as principal reference point. In one of 
the country-specific essays towards the end of the vol- 
ume. Wolfgang Blaas takes issue with Katzenstein’s 
characterization of Switzerland as corporatist, and ar- 
gues that Switzerland should rather be conceived as a 
case of “liberal capitalism.” The Swiss case raises the 
question of the of the distinction between 
“social corporatism” and “liberal corporatism,” relative 
to the distinction between corporatist and area ala 
ist political economies, in Katzenstein’s work, and more 
generally in the literature on tism. 

More importantly, however, volume brings out 
the challenge that the Austrian case poses for Katzen- 
stein and other students of corporatism. As everyone 
agrees, Austria is the most corporatist of all the corpo- 
ratist countries if corporatism is measured in terms of 
the union Loerie in economic and social policy- 
making and/or the degree to which wage bargaining is 
cen Yet Austria’s employment performance di- 
verges sharply from: that of the Nordic countries. 
Among the OECD countries, Austria has one of the 
lowest rates of labor force participation, and one of the 
highest rates of wage dispersion, with especially high 
male-female differentials. 

Com Austria to the Nordic countries, one must 
conclude that similar institutional arrangements can 


ARE very different employment outcomes. At the very 


the analytical typically assigned to insti- 
tutional ts in Hterature on tism 
must be . According to the contributors to this 


volume, the divergence in employment performance 
between Austria and the Nordic countries hinges on the 


clusive” policy orientations. For Rowthorn, this distinc- 
ton pertains not only to union wage demands (the 
absence of wage s0 in Austria), also to a wide 
array of government policies that affect the degree of 
labor-market segmentation, and especially the labor- 
market opportunities for women. 

In a provocative essay, which stands in a rather 
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uneasy relationship to the volume as a whole, Goran 
Therborn argues that the concept of corporatism con- 
flates two fundamentally different phenomena: the “in- 
stitutionalization of conflict” and the “institutionaliza- 
tion of consensus.” While the Nordic countries fit the 
former category, Austria and most other continental 
European countries fit the latter. Building on Therborn’s 
conceptualization, Rowthorn suggests that the institu- 
tionalization of conflict creates a dynamic that forces 
labor movements to pursue more solidaristic policies, 
bly because the exercise of vis-a-vis 
capital depends on the mobilization of broad-based 
support. Be that as it may, the bottom line here is that 
“Austrian ” derives from the dominance 
of skilled, male workers within the labor movement. 
Rowthorn and others t that the contrast be- 
tween Austria and the Nordic cases bears not only on 
employment and income distribution, but also on eco- 
nomic and restructuring. The severity of the 
structural crisis of the Austrian economy in the 1980s, 
they argue, can in part be explained by the resistance to 
change by well-paid workers in older, nationalized’ in- 
dustries. In Sweden, by contrast, wage solidarity and 
active labor market policies have facilitated restructur- 
ing. 
For all its insights, this volume leaves us hanging, for 
it does not y address the question of the day: If 
“social corporatism,” as practiced in the Nordic coun- 
tries, is indeed a superior arrangement from an eco- 
nomic as well as a social point of view, why is it in 
retreat? Several of the contributors note the political 
difficulties of Social Democracy, and the policy changes 
that have occurred in the Nordic countries since the 
early 1980s, but their impressionistic and speculative 
treatment of the apparent crisis of social corporatism 
stands in sharp contrast to their analysis of the 
economic consequences of corporatism in the 
period from the mid-1960s to the mid-1980s. 


Cornell Untoersity JONAS PONTUSSON 


bridge University Press, 1993. 339p. $54.95. 


Jocelyn Phdey’s book deals with one of the crucial 
issues of the 1990s. By the end of 1993 unemployment is 
forecast to reach 36 million in the OECD countries, yet 
there has been relatively little popular or governmental 
concern over the past two decades about the reemer- 
gence of mass unemployment and its impHcations for 
democracy and citizenship. Pixley surveys and criticizes 
the arguments of the ‘post-industrialists’, including 
Gorz and Offe, who believe that structural: economic 
changes have made present unemployment levels irre- 
versie. They call for a redefinition of ‘work’, the 
separation of Income from employment through the 
development of alternatives to wage labor, and the 
creation of new political arenas as a way of em 
the unempl Pbdey, in response, argues that the 
post-industrial strategy undermines citizenship and 
deepens the exclusion of already marginal groups. Full 


employment is:still a feasible policy and is the only 
means through which citizenship can be secured. 
One of 8 main criticisms of the post-industrial- 


ists is that they neglect the role of the state. Their 
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policies can be, and invariably are, turned in other 
directions by state intervention that is required to imple- 
ment them. Pixley takes as ‘counterfactual’ case studies 
ee ae 
the form of the Family Assistance Plan, and the 

tion of communes and worker cooperatives by state and 
federal governments in Australia in the late 1970s and 
1980s, all of which were failures. She uses these exam- 
ples to show that ents have different aims from 
the post-ind ts in supporting these policies. Gov- 
ernments aim, for example, to reduce inflation, to lower 
public spending, to privatize services, or reduce the 
number of headed households. The case studies, 
while in support the general conclusion 
that because governments with certain economic views 
see, say, the on of worker cooperatives as a way 
to reduce the deficit from cash transfers rather than as a 
way to increase democracy, this will always be the case. 
Policies can be advocated for a number of different 
reasons, and a large part of politics is concerned with 
attempts to ensure that reasons or particular 
interpretations prevail. Indeed, Phdey’s insistence that 
full employment is possible, implies that there will be 
governments willing to implement the necessary poli- 
cles. 


Ee ee ee T 
industrialists, but there are two major problems with her 
discussion. First, little evidence is produced to convince 
the reader of her case. from the ‘counterfactual’ 
examples just menti , the book is exclusively fo- 
Gised on theorehcl unis Gnd bordene] witha Cine 
bersome reference system). Given her thesis and the 
length of the book, one could reasonably expect that a 
few of the most relevant factors could at have been 
canvassed. For example, what counts as ‘full employ- 
ment’? Do part time jobs count? What is the character of 
the service sector? Is it composed merely of ‘funk jobs’? 
What weight should be given to the interna’ con- 
text of employment (which Pixley does not mention)? 
She points out that some countries, notably Sweden, 
maintained high employment levels in the 1970s and 
1980s, but will Sweden in the 1990s give support to 
Pbdey’s argument? The ‘Swedish model’ began to come 
unglued in the mid-1980e, unemployment has now 
reached 7.5% and government expenditure is being 
curtailed. 

The second problem with the book is the treatment of 
citizenship. As Pixley points out, there has been and still 
is a very strong connection between employment and 
citizenship—but the fundamental question is whether 
such a connection should dominate democracy into the 


21st century. Pbdey’s central assumption is that there 
can be no uine citizenship all adults are 
employed. t she does not consider is whether, 

toe of t trends, there is one element, 


irrespective of emp. 
at least, of the post-industrial strategy that should be 
taken very seriously by anyone concerned with 
oes las citizenship. 

places considerable weight in her criticism of 
the post-industrialists on the claim that a guaranteed 
income will not assist the unemployed; “a guaranteed 
income in general, or in any context, offers no progres- 
sive solution for marginal populations” (p. 121). Only 
pe aan tas good unemployment benefits to allow 
a choice of jobs, she maintains, can underwrite citizen- 
ship. She also states that ‘future implementation’ of a 
guaranteed income is “most unlikely given the nature of 
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[Western] governments” (p. 91). But as I noted above, 
full employment also depends on a big change in gov- 
ernment outlook, so that is hardly a decisive objection. 
One might also add here that those presently employed 
Seem lninterested ii fadudiig anyone: dee tor in: 
stance, the by Nordic women for a six hour 
working day receives little support from the employed 
or their tions. 

One reason Pidey dismisses a guaranteed income is 
that she fails to make an important distinction. A ‘guar- 
anteed income’ can refer either to an extension of the old 
British Poor Law, that is, to a safety net below which the 
poor do not fall; or it can refer to a basic income for 
everyone, to an entitlement of argues 
that full employment must be accom good 
unemployment benefits to allow choice of work, but 

ts’ are not an entitlement, and are available only 

to those in emplo t, not to all citizens. The idea of a 
basic income is from new—in 1919, one advocate 
called it “the monetary t of the right to land, or 
petal ae to Hfe Hberty’’—and there is now 
i le interest in the idea in Europe. A basic 
income as a right of ci (or of permanent resi- 
dence), far being to democratic participa- 
ton, would de a necessary resource for citizenship. 

As a strategy to weaken the link between income and 
employment, introduction of a basic income has another 
advantage. It would—if set at an appropriate level— 
make entry into paid work voluntary for the very first 
time, and would also help to undermine the subordina- 
tion inherent in employment. Phley mentions work- 
T PAAA ing, but she ignores 
the question ot the structure of authority in the work- 
place and its impact on individuals’ participation, skills 
and capacitles, in short, the impact on democracy. A 
basic income would also give all women an independent 
income for the very first time, and thus help undermine 
another form of subordination. Pixley the puz- 
zling claim that a basic income would make no difference 
to women because of their links to children. In general, 
her comments about women’s citizenship are not well 
informed (for instance, the statement that women 
“gained the vote at the turn of the century” [p. 284], 

enfranchisement ranged from 1893 in Aotearoa/ 
New Zealand to 1971 in Switzerland) and she shows 
litte appreciation of the problems for women’s citizen- 
ship in closing off the of new thinking about 
‘work’ and moving away from employment as the cen- 
tral way of organizing work in society. 

In part in the Anglo-American countries, social 
(welfare) rights have not been entitlements of citizens 
but have been linked to emp ent—and to men’s 
employment. Political theorists have paid remarkably 
ttle attention to the fact that many of the so-called 
rights or entitlements of citizenship are not anything of 
the kind, but linked to a ‘contribution’. What the con- 
tribution is, who can make it, and why some contribu- 
tions, n those from women, are disregarded, are 
vital issues that are usually glossed over in discussions 
of citizenship. Pbdey takes it for granted that the most 
important (or the only) contribution has to be employ- 
ment—an assumption contested by feminists for at least 
two centurles. Moreover, entitlements of citizenship, if 
they are truly entitlements, cannot be linked to ‘contr 
butions’ but must be provided as a right (com the 
vote). A basic income would cost a lot, as duly 
notes, but so would full employment. Like other poli 
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cles, a basic income is also advocated for a large number 
of different reasons. The democratic reason is that it 
would enhance freedom and ci . An exclusive 
focus on employment is of limited assistance if citizen- 
ship is ever to be of equal worth to all members of the 
population. 


University of California, Los Angeles CAROLE PATEMAN 


Regional Development in Communist Yugoslavia: Suc- 
cess, Failure, and Consequences. By Dijana Plestina. 
Boulder: Westview Press, 1992. 223p. $38.00. 


Dijana Plestina has co a cogent study which 
scrutinizes the origins and implications of regional eco- 
nomic disparity in the former Yugoslavia. She inter- 
viewed in d and over a number of years an impres- 
sive group of 105 Yugoslav luminaries involved at 
various times and in various stages of Yugoslav regional 
development from study to execution. Plestina con- 
fronts these experts with the problem, why did socialist 
Yugoslavia fail at every step in the post-World War I era 
to eliminate economic ies among the various 
regions? While equalization of conditions for every re- 
gion in Yugoslavia was mandated directly in ev 
five-year plan, Yugoslav leaders were unable or un 
ing to the painful steps which would have nar- 
rowed the gap between the wealthiest regions and the 
poorest. Plestina argues that “economic regionalism, 


that is, the t of one’s own region’s economic 
interests, better than any other factor the Yu- 
goslav regime’s overall failure in 


a narrowing 
a economic inequalities’ (p. 173, italics in origi- 


In pursuing this theme, the author examines her 
interlocutors’ alternative explanations for the failure to 
close the gap between the wealthy and the poor regions. 
For example, a number of interviewees suggested that it 
was not economic but the Yugoslav fear of 
the Soviet Union after 1948 which forced Yugoslavia to 
concentrate on strength itself economically and 
politically to the detriment of the poorer regions. In this 
scenario, the less-developed regions, which could not in 


their and under-capitalization measurably aid in 
the goal of a stronger Yugoslavia, would have to 
sublimate their tions until the external threat to 


Yugoslavia disappeared. But, says Plestina, this expla- 
nation is not convincing, for the threat to Yugoslavia 
abated measurably starting in the mid-1950s as the 
United States exerted itself economically and politically 
to protect Yugoslavia. Furthermore, Yugoslavia’s activist 

policy based on the nonalignment movement 
founded by Tito, Nehru, and Nasser provided it much 
political cover from the Soviet threat. And, in fact, when 
Khrushchev and Tito met in 1955 and 1956, the Soviet 
threat all but disa . But the regional economic 
disparities in reaa dd not disa - Here other 
explanations (read excuses) were ered for this defi- 
dency. These excuses, states Plestina, amounted at 
bottom only to the attempt by the wealthier regions to 
achieve the best economic position for themselves by 
capturing as many resources as possible for their own 
economic development without undue concern for clos- 
ing the widening development gap with the ‘poorest 


regions. 
Plestina acknowledges the importance of ethnonation- 
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alism in the decision-making process within the former 
Yugoslavia but insists that “politicized ethnicity” ap- 
il re iari tera EE A 
of a region. It is here that people might reasonably differ. 


For example, the author points out tedly: that the 
exception to the rule of le tlon of re- 
sources to the less d was Montene- 


gro, which consistently seems to have received an ade- 
quate if not amount of resources from the 
granting institutions. However, Montenegro and Serbla 
seem to consider themselves ethnitally cousins if not 
brothers; , they were close comrades during 
World War I. Until the reforms of the mid-1960s in the 
former Y via, economic resources were closel 
controlled Gy the federal government centered ih - 
grade. Since the Serbs and Montenegrins were gener- 
ously represented in the political-bureaucratic apparat in 
Belgrade, one suspects that etiinonationalism was the 
primary motivation for Montenegro's more favorable 
treatment over the other regions. Plestina points 
out that Croatia, which during its pro-Axds stage during 
World War II was an-implacable foe of Serbia, was often 
ignoréd, or at least short-changed when economic re- 
sources were passed out. Kosovo also was penalized by 
those in charge of handing out the economic 
because of its attempted wartime rebellion against Tito’s 
partisans.-These points, too, smack of an ethnic basis for 
t funds rather than the opposite. 

Even after the institution of the political and economic 
reforms and the consequent devolution of political 
poe tothe republics, the resulting immobilism in 

eral affairs, exacerbated by ethnic-based politics, ef- 
fectively froze the of altering inter-republic 
and inter-ethnic tions. The least-developed areas 
continued to grow economically, but not nearly as 
quickly as the wealthier regions. The poorer areas 
watched helplessly as the development gap widened 
inexorably. 
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Finally, hindsight appears to bear out the primacy of 
ethnic factors over economic factors in decision-making 
in Yugoslavia as we now observe the destruction of the 
Serbian economy in order to attain questionable battle- 
field victories in Croatia, Bosnia and Herzegovina, and 
potentially in Macedonia and Kosovo. Were regional 
economic criteria primary, would Milosevic's blandish- 
ments have been so successful in entiting the Serbs to 
wreck their country to help pursue’a war which would 
probably lead to their becoming a pariah to the interna- 
tional community and to obtain international aid 
tó build up the “new Y via”? 

While people might plausibly debate the of 
regional economic concerns for policy d 
versus ethnonationalistic criteria, the real value of Ples- 
tina’s work is the insight she provides into the thinking 
over time of many of the decision-makers in the former 
Yugoslavia. As a Croatian citizen of the former Yugosla- 
via, she could be considered a concerned co-national 
attempting to ferret out reasons why the stated policies 
did not bring about the desired outcomes. Her respon- 
dénts may have been more forthcoming to a triot 
and thus may have provided her with better more 
honést insights into the problems of the former Com- 
munist regime than they might have been to a.non- 
Yugoslav researcher. a 4 

The author painstakingly builds her argument about 
the persistent inequality among regions despite the 


-regime’s claims of a 45-year attempt at equalization by a 


careful definition of parameters and criteria for measure- 
ment. She also attempts to guard against inserting her 
own biases and makes extra efforts to avoid the 
sort of theoretical fuzziness into w studies such as 
this so easily lapse. Plestina’s efforts are commendable 
and this book should be read for its insights into the 


failure of the Yugoslav socialist experiment. 
Ball State University l 
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A Foreign Policy in Transition: Moscow’s Retreat from 

Central America and The Caribbean, 1985-1992. By 

Jan S. Adams. Durham: Duke University Preas, 1993. 
248p. $39.95 cloth, $14.95 paper. 


What a pleasure it is to read a thoroughly researched 
and well-argued book by a single author that puts 
Gorbachev's reconstruction of Soviet foreign policy into 
a timely perspective. Dr. Adams’ study does far more 
than outline the evolution of Soviet policy toward Cen- 
tral America from Stalin’s hostility, through Brezhnev’s 
aggressiveness, to Gorbachev's new political thinking. 
All along, the author keeps in mind several pertinent 

that retain their relevance, both practical and 
beyond the narrower focus of Moscow’s 
retreat from the Caribbean area. Three basic questions 
underlie Adams’ inquiry: What signs indicate that Gor- 
bachev’s reforms can survive beyond his tenure of 
power? What was there in the American assessment of 
Moscow’s intentions that could have led to an exacerba- 
tion of superpower competition? And will the collapse of 
Communist system have any influence on the social, 
economic, and: political tensions that afflict Central 
America? 


The book offers a logical and interconnected presen- 
tation of Moscow’s advances and withdrawal. The intro- 
ductory chapter deals with the Stalin, Khrushchev, and 
Brezhnev legacies. The six chapters that follow neatly 
outline the basic reformulations and d intro- 
duced by Gorbachev, his and Shevardnadze’s reform of 
the Foreign ; the impact of the changed course 
ee ee 

political solution in Nicaragua; and the 
effect of new det on Moses Daca ue 
countries on the Isthmus as well as with other Caribbean 
islands. A conclusion discusses the prospects after the 
failed coup of August 1991. 

Adams’ overall assessment of Moscow’s retreat is 
upbeat. Not only does she imply that the changes 
introduced by Gorbachev—his recognition of an inter- 
dependent world and his acceptance of a tive 
relationship with the US—are irreversible. also 
holds that Andrei Kozyrev, the Russian Minis- 
ter, wields authority and that Moscow’s 

will follow his ce for a “‘ctvi- 

” international behavior that is based on the same 

system of values that unites the West and will make his 

country “a natural alty” of France, Germany, and the 
US. : 

This line of argument strikes one as too much Hke the 
“end of d theory that became fashionable with 

pse 


the colla the Soviet Union as a country and of 
communism as a system. In the role of ideol- 
ogy in the conduct of foreign policy, it tends to overlook 
the reality of national interests w elude ideological 


definitions. Dr. Adams’ conclusions are i 7, sur- 
PERTEN E T O E a E 
sponses that arose in reaction to Gorbachev's forel gp 
policy revolution, ranging, as they did, from the 
grantly chauvinist and imperialist to the truly mterna- 
tional-minded. The Atlantic, Kozyrev line 
has been modified considerably by late 1992, when 


conservative patriots, opposed to excessive cooperation 
with and reliance on the West gained strength in the 
government and in Yeltsin’s entourage. The signing, in 
December 1992, of the Moscow-Havana agreement on 
the continued Russian operation of intelligence facilities 
on Cuban soil is but one reminder that national and 
strategic interests will overridingly persist. 

Despite this single example of a certain short-sighted- 
neas, Dr. Adams book, being the product of conscien- 
tious research and consistent analysis, is a valuable 
contribution to the study of Soviet and post-Soviet 
relations with Central America. It offers numerous in- 
sights that could guide Washington as it faces now a 
review and reformulation of policies toward Castro’s 
Cuba. 


The Harriman Institute ELIZABETH KRIDL VALKENIER 
Columbia Untversity 


in Cross-Cultural P 


the Record 

Edited by Thomas B. Jabine and Richard P. 
Claude. Philadelphia: University of Pennsyivania 
Press, 1992. 458p. $36.95. 


These two volumes in the new Pennsylvania Studies 
in Human Rights Series could hardly be more different 
but taken together, they nicely summarize the current 
slits of theory snd thethod in tie study and sdvocicy of 
human rights. 

This is a field in its infancy; indeed, it may be 

ture to call it a “field” in social science at all. Not 
only is it new (the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, upon which most ent development has 
relied, was adopted only in 1948, and as serious Amer- 
ican preoccupations, human rights are no older than the 
Carter administration) but its practitioners are self-con- 
sciously resistant to definitions of soclal-scientific re- 
search that characterize it as ‘value-free.” As An- 
Na’‘im’s volume so eloquently testifies, not only do 
normative debates abound, but biases are often proudly 
declared. Yet as the contributions to Human Rights and 
Statistics contend, there can be a “science of 
human rights.” 

The introductory and concluding essays to Human 
Rights in Cross-Cultural are by An-Na’‘im, a 
Sudanese law professor recently named executive direc- 
tor of Africa Watch; and they are eloquent (if inconclu- 
sive) explorations of the charge that human rights advo- 
cacy is but thinly disguised cultural imperialism. 
Because the philosophical tradition that gave rise to 
concern for human rights is most emphatically a West- 
em one—embedded in, and perhaps necessitating, Hb- 
eral individualism—they are often portrayed as 
impositions in non-Western contexts. Moreover, 
precepts of human rights sometimes directly contradict 
the imperatives of revealed on. Is the Islamic in- 
function to cut off the hand of a thief “cruel, inhuman, or 
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pals PEE by human rights standards? If it 
” whose should prevail? An-Na’im is 

interesting to hear on this question because he is a 

practicing Muslim, a follower of Mahmud Muhammad 

Paha, a Sudanese Muslim philosopher executed for 

in 1985. Although, like Taha, An-Na’im is pre- 

to go quite far in reinterpreting Islamic precepts in 

of modern circumstances, unlike many secular 

advocates of human rights, he is not willing simply to 

abandon the religious and cultural imperatives of Islam 


similarly tive discus- 
sions of the strengths and limitations of the liberal 
individualist bias in oo epon Mer pe rights law. 
Rhoda Howard and Michael MacDonald provide espe- 
clally clear of the communitarian critique of 
Hberalism as it pertains to human rights, for example; 
and (perhaps stretching the notion of “cultural” some- 
what to including ideological variations) Richard Nor- 
dahl and Tore Lindbolm explore Marxist approaches to 
the subject. 

Unfortunately, the case studies, several of which are 
fascinating in their own ght, do not Mustrate the 
dilemmas An-Na’im outlines quite as well as they might. 
Of the seven grounded easays, five-and-a- 
half are devoted to issues probably better. described as 
cultural survival: the rights of 


popu- 
lations in these centuries-old settler colonies are not, in 


fact, of the cross-cultural debates about the 
compatibility of, say, Islamic or Confucian values and 
human rights. Since claims to cultural authenticity are 


often little more than flimsy excuses for unprincipled 
disregard for elementary human rights, these debates 
are probably best joined when the integrity of the 
culture in question is greatest. Yet, the independence 
and coherence of native North American value systems 
egal Sia pre fasta T nbonneiares hahaa 
ination exploitation. As a result, James W. Zion’s 
tion that there remain “base values” shared by 

all of the very disparate North American “nations, 
bands, tribes and groups,” for example, and that these 
are inconsistent with Western liberalism (p. 192) is 
simply not compelling. These “bese values” sound very 
much like survival strategies of underclass 
communities around the world—moral economies, if 
yen ae een ey e aey ATena 
not be confused with autonomous cultural 

The absence of a te case studies weakens the 
A Oe GTR oe il lie eae 
rights by suggesting, however inadvertently, that cul- 
ture is Httle more than the last resort of rogues. In fact, 
as An-Na’im’s own discussions illustrate, questions 
about the compatibility of human rights precepts with 
local belief and practice are not convenient ideo- 
logical smokescreens but very inpartant philosophical, 
even theological, quandaries. 

Moreover, there are some rights about which there is 
relatively little philosophical debate: none of the 
ments that routinely resort to torture claims that it is 
erd sencHoned sl tn thle universal anteement nat 
least some “rights” that provides the conceptual and 
political opening for human rights advocacy even amid 
philosophical disagreement. Responsible and effective 
advocacy requires, in turn, responsible and effective 
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research, or, (as the human rights lingo has it) “moni- 
toring.” It is to this subject that Human Rights and 
Statistics is devoted, but the book is more than that. It is 
a marvelous treatment of the difficulties and rewards of 
social science research in authoritarian polities, particu- 

in the Third World; and anyone whose tea 

ded social science research methods and method- 

should be famiHar with it. 

ever social scientists were faced with “messy” or 
“dirty” data sets, it is those to document the fate 
of the disappeared in Argentina, the victims of torture in 
Iran, the mass executions in Uganda, and so-forth. 


Governments not do not lish these data but 
deliberately destroy, conceal the evidence. 
As a han k on how to develop and analyze such 


material, this volume is invaluable to far more than the 
human rights community; for its “rules of evidence” 
apply equally well to all kinds of poorly documented 
economic, social, and political data. “The Limitations of 
Quantitative Data in Studying Human Rights Abuses” 
by Robert Justin Goldstein and “Use of Incomplete or 
Distorted Data in Inference About Human Rights Viola- 
tiong” Samuelson and Herbert F. Spirer are 
models of intelligence and ingenuity. should be 
read by every graduate student contemplating sodal 
science research outside the industrial world (and per- 
hape within it), whether on human rights or not. 
There are also good essays treating ting the development 
of data, both “events-based” (patterns of violations) and 
“standards-based” tive or cross- 
national patterns of policy) the analysis of that data. 
fe diopters EL 


the disappeared in RESA E 
Sa s aoe a lary elegant example 
analysis. Thus, even ia 


Salers wie ic nat aed he sollly Gots 
plied in human rights particularly compelling, this book 

an especially useful treatment of vexing research 

For those of us who do find questions of human rights 
substantively, as well as methodologically peace rae ah 
it is very gra to note the quality of the 
research being done. Ae Meccan 
ee Pere 


also very professional social scientists 


Columbia Untversity LISA ANDERSON 


The International Law of Occupation. By Eyal Ben- 
venisti. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993. 
241p. $29.95. 


The subject of this well-researched and carefully- 
written book will attract a great deal of interest 
those ly interested in questions of international 
law or problems of military occupation; it should also 
attract wider attention because it has much to offer 
general students of international relations, especially 
those interested in the evolution and effectiveness of 
norms of le state conduct. It is a valuable 
account of the traditional international legal norms re- 
garding the protection of ctviHans in an occu area 
and the changes that have occurred in these in the 
e lint er rd ng ed raed 
new rules having their origin in the fleld of human rights 
rather than the law of war. 
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The older literature on military occupation consists 
generally of legal analyses and reflects the traditions and 
assumptions of the Hague Regulations. More recent 
literature tends to be either historical accounts focusaing 
on specific examples of the occupation of a 
state or legal. analysis of the Israeli occupation of the 
West Bank, Gaza, and Golan Heights. As a systematic 
and comprehensive review of the law and historical 
cases of miltary occupation since World War I, Ben- 
venisti’s study is a valuable contribution to the Hterature 
because he offers an overview of the problems, examines 
the relevance, application, and effectiveness of the inter- 
national law , and traces the evolution of the 
applicable legal norms. 

The rules of international law deal with military occu- 
ee ee pee OF Te 

w of war. The first of these rules, the Hague Conven- 
tion Regulations, sets forth the ideal of the military 
occupant as the trustee of the occupied territory exercis- 
ing minimal interference in the lives of the local popu- 
lation but also possessing sufficient authority to protect 
its military operations. The matter of military occupation 
is a matter between the adversary states to be resolved 
after the conclusion of the conflict. Such occupation is 
not considered to lead to permanent changes in territo- 
rial control unless the changes are agreed to in a peace 
agreement. The newer rules set forth in the Fourth 
ee ee ee eee 
the local inhabitants thereby shift the emphasis 
away from military occupation as a matter between 


states to a concern with the rights of the local po 
tion. Unfortunately the newer rules do not e an 


effective formula to balance the political and 

economic interests of the local tion and the mil- 

tary and political interests of the occupation forces. 
Although these rules receive du lip service from 


states, Benvenisti illustrates that in most instances the 
occupant state either denies the applicability of the rules 
or ignores them to pursue its own agenda in the occu- 
territory. The occupant is no longer an objective, if 
not disinterested, trustee; rather the occupant has its 
own political, economic, and security agenda which may 
not be compatible with the interests or needs of the local 
population. The application and effectiveness of the 
traditional rules have also been complicated the 
willingness of either the occupant or the local tion 
(in some cases both parties, e.g., Bangladesh) to reject 
the law of war and to assert alternative daims under 
international legal norms promoting human rights, in- 
cluding the right of self-determination of the local pop- 
ulation against the original state. This trend, as well as 
alg cent fala | ih yaoi sie} re eon eo 
be ignored and gs into focus the need for the 
international community to reexamine the relevance or 
effectiveness of the traditional rules. 

The author reviews a number of examples of military 
occupation ranging from the German occupation of 
Belgium in World War I to recent occupations in Afghan- 
istan and Grenada, and devotes the greatest attention to 
the Israeli occupation of the West Bank and Gaza. 
Minimal attention is given to the issues of East Jerusalem 
and the Golan Heights. The decisions and policies of the 
Israeli t with regard to these territories have 
cra been controversial and subject to extensive 
scho. examination. Perhaps more than any other 
case, the post-1967 Israeli occupation illustrates the 
problems of reconciling the rights and long-term inter- 
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ests of the inhabitants with the security and other 
interests of the occupant and calls into question the 
effectiveness of the traditional rules in Hmiting or con- 
trolling the actions of the occupant. In general the Israeli 
policy appears to be to minimize the relevance of rules of 
international law and to maximize its authority as occu- 
pant. The government argues that the Hague Regula- 
tions are applicable to the occupied territories but the 
Geneva IV rules are not. Although the willingness of the 
government to recognize the applicability of the Hague 
Regulations is unique among all of the post World War 
I occupations, the assertion regarding the Geneva IV 
rules is not shared by the other members of the interna- 
tional community; both the Security Council and Gen- 
eral Assembly have consistently called upon the Israel 
government to accept the de jure application of the 
Geneva Rules to the territories. 

The author does not appear to share the view of the 
government on the applicability of the Geneva IV rules 
and challenges the logic of accepting the Hague Regu- 
lations and rejecting the newer Geneva IV rules. With 
regard to the question of the West Bank settlements, the 
author concludes that the rules of occupation do not 
sanction such settlements. He also concludes that the 
extension of Israeli economic policies and taxes into the 
territories amounts to “economic annexation.” 

Unlike other instances of occupation the Israeli Su- 
preme Court will consider appeals from inhabitants of 
the occupied areas regarding alleged illegal or arbitrary 
acts by the military authorities. The courts will consider 
claims under the Hague Regulations because they are 
considered to be part of customary international law, but 
will not adjudicate daims under Geneva IV rules be- 
cause they are conventional rules between states and are 
not part of Israeli internal law. In general the effective- 
ness of this right of judicial appeal has been Hmited with 
the courts relying primarily on local law and security 
enactments. 

The doctoral dissertation on which this book is based 
was submitted to Yale Law School and won the Am- 
brose Gherini Prize at that School. It contains some of 
the useful characteristics of a dissertation: an extensive 
bibliography and a valuable listing of relevant cases. 


University of Maryland Don C. PIPER 


Export Controls in Transition: Perspectives, Problems, 
and Prospects. Edited by Gary K. Bertsch and Steven 
ElHott-Gower. Durham: Duke University Press, 1992. 
355p. $57.50 cloth, $21.95 paper. 


What are the implications of a post-Cold War world 
for national and multilateral export control policies? This 
volume, one of several produced in recent under 
the auspices of the Center for East-West Trade Policy at 
the University of Georgia, brings together scholars and 
practitioners to address that question. ‘Their underlying 
premise is that current export control arrangements 
reflect, in the words of the editors, a “system under 
stress” (p. 3) that needs to be reformed and adapted in 
order to remain viable in the new strategic and economic 
environment of the 1990s. The individual contributions, 
generally of high quality, explore the perspectives of 
different states (with heavy emphasis on the United 
States and its CoCom [Coordinating Committee For 
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Export Controls] partners), the export control problems 
they currently face, and their prospects for solving them. 
Two important themes recur across the chapters. 
First, the contributors stress the need to move beyond 
the common of export control policy as 
involving a le trade-off between economic benefits 
and security . Wiliam Long es effectively that 
proposed technology tra transfers just as easily in- 
volve trade-offs between security benefits and security 
risks. U.S. officials must now consider whether to trans- 
fer state-of-the-art supercomputers to the former Soviet 
Union in order to improve the safety of civilian nuclear 
reactors, or militarily critical sensor technologies to bol- 
ney apek building measures in E . Similarly, 
word points to the problems raised by 
AR techn such as telecommunications 
which have al aeea benefi across commeri- 
dal, military, and political arenas, while Christine West- 
brook and Alan ae ts the challenges posed by 
the recent proliferation of joint ventures. The upshot is 
that export control policies now more complex 
calculations than they did during the Cold War, and the 
problem is complicated further because the trade-offs 
appear differently from the vantage points of Washing- 
ton, Bonn, Tokyo and Seoul. The inclusion of the latter 
suggests, as argued by Han Park, that newly-industrial- 
izing countries have emerged in the 1990s as autono- 
asi tragic amas itics of export control. 
Second, the authors show that control Do e and 
regimes must respond simultaneously to structural 
changes in both economics and security systems. The 
end of the cold war and diminution of the Soviet military 
threat have combined with the decline of U.S. economic 
hegemony, the rise of interdependence, and the diffu- 
sion of critical technologies. The implications are pro- 
found: there is no longer a consensus on the 
and targets of export controls; the United States may be 
unable to de or coerce other states; and the need 
for multilateral coordination is now greater as multilat- 
eral export control institutions have become weaker. 
National policies and multilateral must adapt. 
Yet, as Kevin Lasher and Kevin Qui argue, the U.S. 
control system has been incapable of reform in the past, 
and institutional factors as the diffusion of deci- 
sion-making authority and the vagueness of statutory 
guidance may was tog adjustment in the future. CoCom 
may have as well, if it attempts to shift to a 
North-South from its traditional East-West focus. 
Several shortcomings mar this otherwise useful collec- 
tion of essays. As is of edited volumes, the 
individual chapters do not engage each other effectively. 
Authors take different positions, for le, on the 
crucial of how much controls mattered 
in the cold war military equation, but that debate is 
never joined. There is needless tion as several 
chapters review in similar fashion the history of 
export controls. And, though obviously no fault of the 
authors, the fact that the manuscript went to press prior 
to the collapse of the Soviet Union renders somewhat 
awkward the one or two essays which counsel Western 
vigilance in the face of a continued Soviet military 
build-up and threat under Gorbachev. 
A more important limitation is that the volume as a 
- whole lacks an explicit link to broader Hter- 
atures in international relations and foreign policy. Sev- 
eral of the individual essays accomplish that: for exam- 
ple, Beverly Crawford uses complex interdependence to 
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explain export control policy change, Henry Nau links 


export control to particular eane pions of de- 
terrence, and Cupitt ts to t assess- 
ments of CoCom’s future er realist and institution- 


alist ons. The collective enterprise, however, 
comes up short in this regard and hence will be more 
valuable to the specialist than to the international rela- 
tions generalist. 


Dartmouth College MICHAEL MASTANDUNO 


International and Public Goods: 
nities for the Western Alliance. By Mark A. Boyer. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1993. 
176p. $33.00. 


The application of public goods models to alliances 
ts more than a quarter-century’s work. Starting 
from the formulation by Mancur Olson and 
Richard user, a variety of tests, critiques, modi- 
fications, and extensions have been offered. At its best, 
the body of work provides an example of the scientific 
endeavor—cumulative research done on the basis of 
some generally agreed-upon agenda and issues. Boyer’s 
book continues in this excellent tradition by broadening 
the scope of the discussion to include public goods 
beyond those directly relating to the security of NATO. 
Boyer contends, correctly, that research on public 
and alHances has centered far too much on 
security matters. Certainly, the provision of security is 
the primary function of NATO; but the network among 
the member states that the alliance has fostered allows 
us both to see how other public goods are provided and 
to determine whether free-riding characterizes as much 
of international relations as the original Olson—Zeck- 
hauser model implies. This is an important issue that 
goes to the heart of much of our understanding of how 
cooperation among states occurs. Thus, Boyer’s work is 
significant for what it tells us about the less obvious 
forms of cooperation that may permeate international 
relations. 

The heart of Boyer’s argument is that many public 
goods, not just security, are ed by die W 
alHance. Much of the on the subject assumes 
that security is the only public good that matters; that 
since the United States provides a onate 
share of that security, the other members of the alliance 
are free-riding; and that the provision of the public good 
is thus Boyer these assumptions 
by using free-trade theory's concept of comparative 
advantage to develop his notion of 
advantage, which concludes that “policy constraints pro- 
duce conditions that can facilitate a division of labor 
among the alles ing alliance security” (p. 45). 
Essentially, these constraints mean that some states will 
find it relatively more costly to produce same goods than 
others. demonstrates the existence of these poHcy 
constraints through analyses of public opinion data 

members—analyses that conclude that 

among 

encies within the 

aliance” (p. 63). instance, Dutch public opinion 

approves of foreign aid to a much greater extent than do 

Americans; Kane coed aa 1% Geis ae 
1987, the Netherlands spent almost 1% 

domestic product on Official Development A aisance, 
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compared to .2% for the United States. Similarly, rela- 
tive spending on research and development demon- 
strates some patterns that can be explained by Boyer’s 
political comparative advantage. Boyer also includes an 
enlightening chapter on international monetary cooper- 
ation to demonstrate the multidimensional character of 
burden sharing. 
Boyer’s book has three flaws, two of them relatively 
minor. In his literature review section, Boyer relies too 
uncritically upon the work of others. For instance, 
Boyer’s model maintains that security is. ded 
trough a variety of policies and thatthe analyst muat 
put these policies together to achieve a full understand- 
ing of the public goods mechanisms underlying the 
alllance. To date; Bayer unnecasailly and ub torus 
nately ties his model to past efforts ly the 
joint-product model of Todd Sandler and his colleagues) 
to disentangle “security” into its components. It is 
unnecessary because Boyer’s model has a definition of 
security that includes far more than its military compo- 
nent, while Sandler and associates are solely interested 
in the distinction between deterrent and defensive 
weaponry. It is unfortunate because Boyer paints a 
of cooperating states doing what they do best, 
while the joint-product model assumes the more tradi- 
tional anarchic world of international relations. By tying 
his work so closely to this school, Boyer’s contribution 
iy Aeneas The second minor flaw is the placement 
of formal models in the appendices. These, to me, 
were the most in parts of the book; and readers 
would do well to t them when reading the rele- 
vant chapters, rather than turn to them as an after- 
thought. 

The more fundamental problem regards the character- 
istics of the goods being produced by the allance. While 
Boyer admits that foreign ald and research and develop- 
ment are not pure public goods, they produce positive 
externalities in much the same way security does. But 
while is provided knowingly and explicitly in 
order to be consumed by allies, foreign aid and research 
and development are much more private in nature; and 
their effects on alles is, at best, only a subsidiary 
consideration. An implicit and discernable division of 
labor on security matters is impHed by its nature as a 
public good. But analyses of foreign aid and research 
and development are not based upon the clear testable 

tions derived from the public goods paradigm. 
The conclusions of these analyses are, necessarily, more 
ad hoc and less than convincing. It is difficult to under- 
stand, for instance, why the Netherlands spends a 
relatively large on of its gross domestic product 
on foreign aid and research and development, while 
ium is only in the middle range. Boyer es that 
ces determine political comparative a tage, 
which, in turn, determines these tive ditures. 
But this is the same as saying that they spend what they 
spend because they want to. Many of us base our 
expectations on assumptions regarding the 
of the actors, but the tests of hypotheses derived from 
models built from those assumptions need to be rigor- 
ous and differentiating. 

Nonetheless, Boyer s book is a fascinating and valu- 
able contribution to the on-going work on alliances. The 
book should be carefully read by anyone interested in 
allances, public goods, or- formal models of interna- 
tional relations. His models provide what will become 
fruitful grounds for research and exploration; and for 
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that, his contribution to the work in the field will be 
long-lasting and significant. 


State University of New York, 
Binghamton 


GLENN PALMER 


Guarding the Guardians: Civilian Control of Nuclear 
Weapons in the United States. By Peter Douglas 
Feaver. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1992. 261p. 
$34.50. 


This book—part of Cornell’s noted series in security 
affairs—concentrates on nuclear weapons tional 
policy, rather than the more familiar themes of strategy 
or mix of forces. Who has physical control of these 
devices? What balance has been struck in the world’s 
foremost military power between conflicting claims? 
What are the implications of technological and strategic 
developments on the ability of decision-makers to utilize 
(or threaten the utilization of) nuclear weapons? f 

Feaver tly enhances our understanding of 
“civilian control’ in Guarding the Guardians. In The Soldier 
and the State (1957), Samuel Huntington asserted that 
“autonomous military professionalism” based on dear 
spheres of responsibility maximized national security. 
Huntington’s distinction between “objective” (in 
Feaver’s rephrasing, “‘delegative”) and “subjective” d- 
vilian control has bedeviled the field of ctvilumiltary 
relations since. Herein lies the first major contribution of 
Guarding the Guardians. Feaver focuses on “assertive” 
means of control, which He between wholesale d: 
tion of responsibilities to the armed forces (“objective”) 
and widespread, direct tal involvement in 
decision-making (“subjective”). This intermediate way— 
defined as “direct civilian supervision over the military, 
particularly over military operations” (p. 9}—is marked 
by (1) qualitatively separate civil and military institu- 
tions, (2) overlapping roles and functions for them, and 
(3) presumptive conflict in civil-military relations. 

Feaver enhances our conceptual awareness by pre- 
senting two dilemmas of control. First, nuclear weapons 
must be detonated only when directly ordered by the 
competent government authority. The “always—never”’ 
rule applies, meaning that (1) nuclear weapons always 
explode in the authorized fashion when authorized 
leaders so direct and (2) they are never detonated with- 
out proper sanction. Steps must be taken to preclude 
accidental use (safety measures engineered into weap- 
ons design), unauthorized use (an order emanating from 
below the level of the president or the secretary of 
defense), and third-party use (the bugaboo of covert 
penetrators, terrorist action, or host-nation takeover). 
Second, organizational and technological factors compli- 
cate the controller's tasks. Some “accidents” are normal, 
unavoidable, and unforeseen. Technological decisions 
carry policy implications—what Feaver deems the “pol 
itics of artifacts.” Where military autonamy is reduced in 
one area, it may balloon in others. Greater efforts at 
control lead to endless cycles of interference and resis- 
tance. And as all persons knowledgeable of complex 
organizations realize, unwritten rules and “work- 
arounds” constrain whatever means of control exist. 

Having established this intriguing series of principles 
and problems, Feaver examines operational factors. 
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Four issues are involved in any decision to use nuclear 
weapons: Who physically controls nuclear weapons? 
What is the line of presidential succession? How might 
command be devolved between levels in case of emer- 
gency? What authority should be delegated in advance? 
In this section, Feaver introduces the chief device used 
for assertive control, the permissive action link (PAL). 
Herein Hes the (inaccurate) image of the button on the 
president’s desk that, when pushed, leads directly and 
immediately to unleashing nuclear-tipped missiles. The 
reality is far more complex. Both authenticating and 
enabling codes exist. While the president can legally 
order use of nuclear weapons, actual detonation re- 
quires cooperation from officers who could conceivably 
ignore orders from above. Somewhere in the chain of 
command are persons who, while themselves unable to 
order the use of nuclear weapons, nonetheless hold “a 
significant amount of control over the entire sequence” 
(p. 39). Further issues arise when nuclear weapons are 
used: How and where are they targeted? What options 
can be exercised in the single integrated operational 
lan? 

į Concluding his theoretical section, Feaver proposes a 
model based on four independent variables; character- 
istics of the nuclear arsenal (notably its size and dispers- 
al), its vulnerability, nuclear “doctrine,” and presiden- 
tial style. Shifts between delegative and assertive civilian 
control reflect the interactions of these four variables. 
The seven propositions he derives reflect good common 
sense and nuanced understanding of the inherent di- 
lemmas of keeping the nuclear genie in its bottle. | 

I have focused on the broad questions Feaver raises 
and the’ policymaking model he proposes. This is not 
intended to slight other parts of his book, but to show 
the nuances of Feaver’s analysis. His historical review 
follows in the same thoughtful manner (although for- 
merly classified material was available to him only until 
.1962). The six chapters of part 2, The Evolution of 
Custody Policy, occupy nearly two-thirds of Guarding the 
Guardians. This section not only provides interesting 
details about policy evolution but also allows Feaver to 
test his four independent variables. As might be ex- 
pected, the assertive control exercised when the Amer- 
ican nuclear arsenal was small and Soviet threats lim- 
ited, tended toward delegative control in the 
Eisenhower massive retaliation era, with a slight return 
toward the latter under Kennedy. Dramatic growth in 
the size, complexity and dispersal of the nuclear arsenal 
inevitably entailed growing use of PALs. The seven 
propositions that Feaver posits, overall, provide persua- 
sive explanations of these developments (as handily 
summarized on pp. 220-22). 

Guarding the Guardians thus merits attention on several 
grounds. Its detailed historical analysis provides some 
fresh details on previously plowed ground. Its formula- 
tion of civilian control introduces the useful category of 
“assertive” control. Its concluding suggestions for 
American policymakers ought to be pondered in Wash- 
ington and other nuclear capitals. In short, Guarding the 
Guardians belongs on the shelves of major university 
libraries and interested scholars. 
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International Conflict Resolution: The U.S.~USSR and 
Middle East Cases. By Louis Kriesberg. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1992. 275p. $35.00. 


Louis takes politics seriously. Peace does 
not come from some abstract “game” played by “actors” 
who adopt certain tactics suggested by group experi- 
ments. It comes, rather, through the slow accumulation 
of agreements, treaties, and settlements negotlated over 
spectfic issues. B on L William Zartman’s (1985) 
Ripe for Resolution: ict and Intervention in Africa, and 
Janice Stein’s (1989) Getting to the Table, Kriesberg raises 
a number of critical questions: what are the pre-condi- 
tions for “de-escalation” initiatives? Under what circum- 
stances are such bids likely to lead to negotiations? 
When do negotiations lead to agreements? And, what is 
the cumulative impact of agreements on the overall 
conflict between two rivals? 

8 materials come fram the U.S.-Soviet rela- 
tionship between 1948 and 1989, and the Arab-Israeli 
conflict that endures to this day. The author examines 
three sets of background conditions that help explain 
successes and failures of de-escalation bids and negoti- 
ations: domestic constraints, the international context, 
and the nature of adversary relations. He also evaluates 
the predictive and explanatory capacities of four litera- 
tures that bear on the negotiation : statism (real- 
ism), populism (idealsm), pluralism (the impact of non- 
state actors), and conflict resolution theory, 
eames gee and the like). He finds that most 

ches make a contribution, but none is complete. 
esberg makes a major contribution in showing the 
strengths and weaknesses of each. 

What patterns does he uncover? There are, in fact, 
few. Kriesberg identifies 128 Soviet and American “de- 
escalation initiatives” for the 41-year Cold War, and 102 
bids in the Middle East. Most came after a crisis of war, 
suggesting—as the Cuban case demonstrates—that cri- 


also lead to major agreements. But many initiatives are 
stillborn. Overall, the various initiatives resulted in 29 
major agreements in the U.S.-Soviet case, and 14 in the 
Middle East. 

Kriesberg is unable to identify the causes of the 
successful and failed initiatives and ne tions: “no 
formula for peace-making efforts emerges” (79), and 
” .. the use of particular negotiating tactics does not 

determine the succesa and failure of negotia- 
tions” (147). It is as if every bid and negotiation is 
unique. The various literatures that hay are general 
strategies to achieve agreements are of dubi- 
ous vaHdity. 

onan te major contribution is to.assess the conse- 
Ta of agreements. Have agreements endured? 

ve they contributed to further moves? And, most 
important, is there a cumulative dynamic at work, 
whereby individual a ts propel a process that 
eventually leads to a tundamental transformation of a 
rivalry/conftict relationship? The methodological prob- 
lems of evaluating these questions are daunting, but 
Kriesberg comes to the: cautious conclusion that “the 
cumulative effects of ... de-escalation agreements 
reached in previous decades greatly influenced . . . de- 
cisions on the direction of change and the resulting 
transformation within the. Soviet Union and in Eastern 
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Europe [in 1989F” (191). It is too early to make a similar 
appraisal about the Middle East. 

Whether or not limited agreements are cumulative 
depends very much on one’s time e. The end 
of the Cold War was probably conditioned by arms 
control, science and R. and cultural exchange 
agreements in the 1950s and 1960s. But if such agree- 
ments really mattered, how do we explain the Reagan 
administration's bellicosity and return to Cold War tac- 
tics in the early 1980s? If issue- c agreements create 
a momentum toward a fun tal change in the 
conflict, momentum can also be reversed. Can we high- 
light limited agreements between the Cold War adver- 
a while playing down Gorbachev's brave decisions 

, Germany, and on the revolutions in 
seal ai These led to momentous forei li 
Ts t none resulted directly from previous for 
mal a 

Kriesberg’s SE A E by AE 
historical materials, and by recognition of the important 
constraints—and sometimes opportunities—imposed or 
offered by domestic and international contexts. He em- 
phasizes that goodwill, the search for mutual under- 
standing, honing tactical bargaining skills, and shedding 
stereotypes are not sufficient steps to agreements. 

About 70 percent of armed conflicts since 1945 have 
been civil wars or began as civil disturbances that 
ultimately became internationalized. Are these wars 
more or less intractable than long-standing rivalries and 
conflicts such as the Cold War and the Middle East 
problem? In international conflicts, competing interests 
are relatively easy to identify, and can often be accom- 
modated to the satisfaction of both ies. An arms 
control agreement can bring benefits both sides, for 
example. In civil wars, in contrast, the very existence of 
the state is the fundamental issue. It would be difficult to 
convince an Indian, Sri Lankan, Bosnian, or Cypriot that 
the partition of an existing state can be a win-win 
situation. Kriesberg’s focus on just two major rivalries/ 
conflicts thus raises the issues of comparability. It may 
be appropriate now for researchers to shed their preoc- 
cupation with inter-state conflicts and turn to the seem- 
ingty never-ending search for statehood among ethnic, 
communal, language, and religious ese are 
the main sources of conftict at the end of the millenium. 

s value position is on the side of peaceful 
conflict resolution, although he acknowledges that some 
agreements may result from discrete coercive acts. He 
evades an implication from part of his analysis, namely 
that war may be a necessary condition for a permanent 
settlement, or that some settlements may become the 
prelude to future wars. The United States—like most 
post-1945 states—was born through military victory, not 

ceful conflict resolution. What would have been the 

te of the thirteen colonies—or of Algeria, Portugal's 
African colonies, and Vietnam, for example—had 
George II and his twentieth century counterparts ad- 
hered to the prescriptions of the conflict resolution 
literature? Ultimately, the conflict resolution literature 
must address the great normative issues. These concern 
substance, not process. What sorts of states—ethnocra- 
cies or democracies, for example—are acceptable? When 
is armed secession legitimate? Should the Eritreans have 
accepted a solution short of independence, as a compro- 
mise outcome would have demanded? Should agree- 
ments try to integrate or separate warring communities? 
Will an EC-UN-brokered peace in Bosnia be just? If not, 
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it may set the stage for decades of violent revenge and 
score-settlement. Kriesberg has added to our knowledge 
of agreements and their cumulative impact, but 

tions about the kinds of agreements that issue sea 
negotiations ultimately need to be addressed. 


Untoversity of British Columbia K. J. Hoist1 


Moral Vision in International Politics: The Foreign Aid 
yards 1949-1989. By David Halloran Lumsdaine. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993. 355p. 

$49.50 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


eas into the evolving foreign aid policies of 18 
d democracies challenges realist theory by sug- 


gesting that ethical principles, rather than the political 
and economic interests of donor states, best explain 
foreign-aid policies. David Lumsdaine’s book is distinc- 
tive and important, because it contributes to empirical 
theory about world politics, provides a comprehensive 
picture of foreign assistance in the developed democra- 
cies, and contains significant policy recommendations. 
Theoretically, Lumsdaine’s book will take a place within 
a small but rapidl gow school of thought, arguing 


that morals the foreign polices of 
states. In the i ee E E 
working ind deni and having different but over- 
lapping foci, have reached conclusions similar to Lums- 


daine’s about the role of ethics in international politics. 
Examples include Dorothy V. Jones's Code of Peace 
(1991), Robert W. M and American For- 
eign Policy, Louis Henkin’s The Age of Rights (1990), and 
Amitai Etzioni’s The Moral Dimension (1988). 

True, Lumsdaine focuses on the foreign-aid programs 
of developed democracies; but like these other works, 
his argument goes beyond the issue of foreign aid. The 
underlying question is whether moral vision and com- 
mitment has affected international relations since World 
War II; and the author's answer is a clear, unequivocal 
yes. Using a wealth of statistical evidence, the author 
shows that fo aid, a postwar phenomenon, is the 
largest source of capital to Third World countries, far 
exceeding investment by multinational corporations. 
The conventional realist view is that the foreign-aid 
programs of countries were designed to pro- 
mote the political and economic interests of donors. In 
contrast, Lumsdaine argues that the “principle of help to 
those in great need implicit in the very idea of foreign 
aid led to steady modification of aid practices, which 
focused them more on the needs of the poor and moved 
them away from donor interest” (p. 5). 

In the process of developing 
daine des a readable, u 
description of the origin and development of foreign-aid 
programs in the developed democracies. He also ex- 
plores public attitudes toward foreign-ald programs. 
These features make the book worth reading for anyone 
interested in the policies of developed democra- 
cles toward the World and the domestic under- 
gai of those policies even if they do not believe that 
moral factors matter in international politics. Though 
Lumsdaine emphasizes the similarities in the aid eee 
grams of the developed democracies, he also o 
interesting hypotheses to si kaon differences among 
their foreign economic aid (as a percentage of 
gross national product) and in their relative emphases 
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on economic assistance to the neediest recipi 
ents. especially provocative thesis is that the devel- 
oped countries whose people support vigorous domestic 
antipoverty efforts also tend to support relatively large 
and need-targeted economic foreign aid propane. Hy- 
potheses like this one are tested using simple statistics 
(no more complicated than partial correlations). Thus, in 
the presentation of evidence, the book strikes a nice 
balance between pure description and sophisticated but 
highly technicai hypothesis testing. 

Some will dismiss this book, because they will reject 
its main argument. For example, critics of U.S. foreign 
policy toward the Third World see little evidence of 
moral vision in it. This book will not change their minds, 
partly because its conclusions are based on an analysis of 
one relatively small part of the U.S. foreign-aid program. 
Critics will note that the author's argument about ever- 
increasing humanitarianism cannot be sup- 
ported if one looks at the distribution of U.S. military 
aid. Numerous studies have shown that there is no 
relationship between level of U.S. military aid and the 
economic needs of recipients. Neither is there much 
targeting of total U.S. economic assistance toward the 
neediest recipients. Economic aid channeled 


through 
the U.S. Security-Supporting Assistance (SSA) program 


effectively in his recent book, Dollars, Diplomacy, and 
Dependency (1993). Thus, a pattern of U.S. economic 
directed to the neediest countries is only clear if 
one deletes the SSA on of economic aid, which has 
accounted for one- to one-half of the total since 
1950. In other words, Lumsdaine’s moral-vision empir- 
ical thesis is upheld if one looks at the distribution 
of much lese one of the total U.S. foreign-aid 
package. Lumsdaine admits this point he does not hide 


t over the interpretation 
of those facts, because all foreign-aid programs manifest 
mixed motives. The question is, How much evidence of 
humanitarianism is required to conclude, with Lums- 
daine, that the foreign-aid programs of the developed 
democracies are motivated to a considerable extent by 
moral principles? For some, the evidence presented in 
the book not be sufficient. What is most important, 
however, is that Lumsdaine is ingenious and thorough 
in marshaling evidence of altruism and in taking on 
serious ts. Consider the following ex- 
ample. Recognizing that no forei is moral 
if the standard of evaluation is absolute, he argues that 
the foreign aid programs of the d democracies 
manifest moral vision because, relative to other types of 
donors, they are more altruistic. He makes this point by 
com the foreign-aid programs of the developed 
democracies with those of OPEC and CMEA countries. 
He shows that aid giving by DAC countries was dispro- 
portionately higher, more multilateral, and less focused 
on strategic alles (p. 129). 

Empirical arguments about international politics are 
the main focus of this book; but, as you might imagine, 
the author’s own moral admonishments also play an 
important part. Lumsdaine is one among many who 
have argued that morals should matter in international 
politics. As he makes crystal clear in his concluding 
chapter, “How Shall We Live?,” he is an idealist, urging 
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an even d commitment to moral vision in design- 

ing future foreign-aid programs. He believes that 

and ty can only be sustained within a just 

international order—that renewed moral vision is a 
to developing workable institutions for a 


post-Cold War world. 
Binghamton University Davip Lours CINGRANELLI 
Coercive : Explaining Multilateral Eco- 


Cooperation: 
nomic Sanctions. By Lisa L. Martin. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1992. 299p. $39.50. 


Most studies of economic sanctions have focused on 
the question whether sanctions work as an instrument 
of coercion. Fewer studies have systematically explored 
one of the tes for successful sanctions—the 
extensiveness of multilateral cooperation. This book 
attempts to fill that gap by integrating theories of coop- 
eration with the study of economic statecraft. In so 
sae a makes a number of contributions to our under- 

g of multilateral sanctions; and its conclusions 
provide some useful guidance to practitioners. 

In seeking to determine the conditions conductive to 
multilateral sanctions, Martin employs a multimethod 
approach. In part 1, she uses game theory to develop a 
useful typology of cooperation problems: (1) coincidence, 
where common interests naturally lead to cooperation; 
(2) coercion, where divergent interests require the leading 
sender to use threats and to alter the prefer- 
ences of others; and (3) coadjustment, where the mix of 
convergent and divergent interests requires coordina- 
tion. These models are then used to generate hypothe- 
ses, which are tested through three quantitative meth- 
odologies (regression, ordered probit, and events data 
analysis) using 99 cases drawn from Hufbauer, Schott, 
and Eliot's Economic Sanctions Reconsidered (1990). Part 2 
traces the causal relationships suggested by the data 
analysis through four case studies in order to elaborate 
on, and refine, the original hypotheses. 

In addressing theories of cooperation, Martin side- 
steps debates between neoliberals and neorealists by 
arguing that each is correct “given certain configurations 
of state interests” (p. 30). Nonetheless, the statistical 
analysis calls into question neorealist assumptions that 
institutions are e reflections of state interests by 
finding that the use of institutions, rather than hege- 
monic power, had the strongest impact on cooperation. 
In fact, the results of the data analysis confound the 
expectations of the hegemonic stability model in two 
ways: (1) the United States has registered less coopera- 
tion than other sanctions initiators, and (2) its ability 
to secure cooperation has increased over time, even 
though its economic preponderance has diminished 
(pp. 86-90). 

The case studies on Euro Community sanctions 
against Argentina during the Falklands War and the 
CoCom strategic embargo against the USSR lend further 
support to neoliberal arguments regarding institutions 
and cooperation. First, in both cases, institutions helped 
overcome collective action problems by providing a 
formal means to consensus and by dampening 
the fears of exploitation. Second, institutions provided a 
bargaining arena where linkage to other issues could 
more i be used to induce cooperation (e.g., 
Britain's concessions on European Community budget 
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and agricultural policies in exchange for sanctions). 
Finally, participation in institutions can influence how 
states define interests, thereby discoura non- 
E in ways that might risk the loss of services 
potay those institutions (p. 245). For example, the 

f losing European Community benefits induced a 
number of smaller European states, particularly Ireland, 
reluctantly to agree to sanctions as an alternative to war 
and to maintain sanctions even when hostilities broke 
out. 

The other factor that was strongly associated with 
successful cooperation was the willingness of the main 
sender to absorb major costs in its choice of sanctions 
instruments. This outcome was associated with credible 
leadership, because it legitimized collective efforts, dem- 
onstrated the initiator’s ability to overcome domestic 
opposition, and made threats and promises to other 
potential sanctioners more persuasive (p. 244). The most 
telling example cited was Carter’s imposition, and Re- 
agan’s , of the grain . The former's will- 
ingness to take costly actions his ability to 
negotiate stronger technology controls within CoCom 
(the “no-exceptions” policy). fein ee tok 
costs undermined his tion 
after the Polish crisis (pp. 234-39). BD), While e eie alee 
emphasize leadership, they tend to define it in terms of 
hegemonic coercion or side-payments. They are skepti- 
cal of nonhegemonic cooperation, even if there are 
convergent interests (coadjustment games), because 
considerations of “relative position” generally take pre- 
cedence over common interests. Indeed, in several cases 
that Martin cites, a significant to coopera- 
tion was the skepticism that the lead sender’s ulterior 
motive was to improve its commercial position vis-a-vis 
competitors. A contribution of Martin’s study is that 
even under conditions of declining hegemony, the will- 
ingness of the lead state to pay a real price in implement- 
ing sanctions can alleviate many of the suspicions that 
deter collective action. 

At the same time, however, some of the evidence 
seems to be strained to fit the thesis. For example, 
Martin contends that the Reagan administration’s un- 


willingness to bear costs was primarily responsible for 
the intensity of a a opposition to the pipeline 
sanctions (p also argues that the central 
difference ete Carter’s failures to coordinate sanc- 
tions against human rights violations in Latin America 
(p. 128) or the Soviet Union (p. 200), in contrast to his 
success with the “no exceptions” policy, was the ab- 
sence of institutions and self-imposed costs. But there 
was another difference between these successes and 
failures. The former, in denying dual-use technologies 
to the USSR, ted an area where the United 
States wanted to tighten a policy within an existing 
consensus. The latter (economic warfare against the 
USSR or tactical linkage to human rights) were issue 
areas where no such consensus existed. In other words, 
the key determinants of successful tion may be 
whether the interaction resembles coadjustment or co- 
ercion; and the explanatory variables cited ay the study 
may apply only to coadjustment. 

To test this conditional version of Martin’s thesis, the 
data analysis should have been disaggregated to test 
coercion and coad t scenarios separately. While 
the author notes the difficulty in constructing such an 
exercise (p. 44), systematically choosing case studies that 
resemble each model might have provided more insight 
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as to when leadership and self-i costs can be 
successful. Such an analysis might have provided a 
more sophisticated critique of the hegemonic model, 
which sees economic dominance as necessary for coop- 
eration in both coercion and coadjustment . Mar- 
tin convincingly uses the case studies to ge the 
hegemonic model for coadjustment, yet a more differ- 
entiated analysis would be necessary to refute it for 
coercion. 

te these reservations, this is an important: book 
that ought to be consulted by all serious students of 


tion dilem- 


mas and interesting relationships that ought to 
be explored in future research. And as multilateral 
sanctions and control regimes play a more 


inent role in a post-Cold War order, practitioners s 
absorb the central lessons of this k, namely, that 
institutions matter and that leadership cannot be exer- 
cised “on the cheap.” 


Colby College KENNETH A. RODMAN 


Economic Containment CoCom and the Politics of 
East-West Trade. By Michael Mastanduno. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1992. 353p. $46.50 doth, 
$18.95 paper. 


In the post-Cold War world, both U.S. and multilat- 
ee 
disarray. The revelations that the U.S. a the sale 
of embargoed items to Iraq before the G ar and then 
subsequently covered up the sales is the most 
recent example. In this excellent book Michael ee 
uno probes the sources of these and other ET ee 
plaguing Western efforts to control the on of 

and technology to potential adversaries. He ana- 
Te E ee oe 
in U.S. Cold War trade policy and alliance politics. In 
doing so, he also makes an important contribution to the 


peat ol kolie 
cee evolution of export control policy this book 
explores the more garal role of hegemonic leadership 
in maintaining pea states, the role that 
domestic politics plays in  senethening ening or ibe et 
the leadership position, and the role that interna 
institutions can play in shaping domestic policy. 
Building on and refining hegemonic stability theory, 
Mastanduno argues that an effective Western embargo 
required a leader, a state that would become the “be- 
nevolent” hegemon in CoCom (Coordinating Commit- 
tee for Export Controls), the multilateral re- 
gime. Membership in CoCom largely corresponded with 
membership in the NATO allance. In the “war 
world of American dominance, that leadership role fell 
to the United States. Leadership was needed, Mastand- 
uno argues, because CoCom members had divergent 
and sometimes conflicting ces. The United 
States preferred a strict and sometimes wide 
Since it maintained a more confrontational relatio 
with the Soviet Union and had to assume responsibility 
for West Europe’s defense, the United States had the 
most interest in maintaining military lead-time over the 
Soviet adversary. One way to do this, it was widely 
believed, was to ban the export of a wide range of 
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“militarily significant” goods and technology and, at 
times, to influence Soviet foreign and domestic policy by 
increasing or withholding trade. Other CoCom mem- 
bers supported a narrow strategic embargo, but their 

for a less confrontational relationship with 
the Soviet Union and their economic interest in East- 
West trade prevented them from supporting more all- 
encompassing restrictions and from encouraging the use 
of economic sanctions as a foreign policy tool. 

The preferences of CoCom members overlapped to 
the extent that the Western powers were able to estab- 
lish the regime as a multilateral institution to limit trade 
in goods that would contribute to Soviet and Warsaw 
Pact military power. But conflicting ces over the 
appropriate multilateral strategy trade 

. For a common export control stra to 
emerge and for CoCom to be effective, Mastanduno 
argues, a leader was required to maintain the integrity of 
the control process, obtain the compliance of non-Co- 
Com suppliers with CoCom rules, set a domestic exam- 

le, and minimize the administrative and economic 
ens of the control system. The logic of the argument 
to this point largely explains the tenacious conflict in 
CoCom over appropriate stra and the problematic 
role of U.S. leadership; the leader’s preferences were 
essentially at odds with those of the followers. The 
requirement for institutional leadership often conflicted 
with the structural interests of the United States. Even 
though the U.S. the structural capabilities 
required for leadership, that is, preponderant—albeit 
declining—control over power resources, the leadershi: 
position was bound to be a problematic one for the U.S. 
in an institution where consensus and com were 
the dominant decision modes. Indeed, the U.S. ed 
to be an ineffective and inconsistent leader in m for 
much of the Cold War period. The empirical evidence 
points to the conclusion that, with the exception of the 
Korean War period, only when the leader’s 
fell in line with those of the followers, and only when all 
preferred a strategic embargo over economic warfare or 
various linkage strategies, could leadership be exercised 
and cooperation assured. This convergence of - 
ences was rare during the Cold War, suggesting that the 
U.S. was a weak leader indeed. 
Why? Mastanduno demonstrates that the leadership 
ce of the U.S. did not correlate with the 
relative decline in U.S. economic power. He therefore 
looks for the explanation at the domestic level. He points 
to an powerful but fragmented American 
state. At first glance this explanation is counterintuitive, 
because with to export control, the American 
state—that is, the executive branch of government—was 
strong. It was well insulated from the private sector, and 
the private sector was not well organized to oppose 
export control. But the executive was often divided 
between forces that extensive controls and 
those that supported The combination of state 
strength and internal fragmentation led to policy pat- 
terns that were sometimes at odds with the U.S. leader- 
ship role in CoCom. Often when the state was strong, 
that is, when the forces of the American state were 
arrayed on the side of export controls as a poli 
instrument, U.S. policy came into intense wi 
the policies of other CoCom countries; the United States 
attempted to use CoCom as a multilateral sanctions 
tool—a purpose for which it was not intended—there- 


fore compromising the integrity of the control process. 
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In these cases, the U.S. projected its own domestic 
export control policy onto the multilateral arena, a 
that was insensitive to the economic costs that d 
controls would impose on America’s allies. In attempt- 
ing to gain compliance, the U.S. would often use extra- 
territorial controls to coerce allies to conform to its 
, further alienating its CoCom partners. Un- 
der such conditions, the allies balked or rebelled, and 
U.S. leadership failed. When the ree oe 
fragmented in its policy preferences, policy was inco 
tent and unpredictable; again the United States could 
not preserve the integrity of the multilateral control 
proceas because the Executive branch was deeply di- 
vided internally over policy and, as a result, conveyed 
confi messages to CoCom allies. Domestic 
bling ermined the ability to exercise international 
leadership. 
Not only does Mastanduno examine how U.S. domes- 
tic poHtical structure influenced its leadership role in 
but he also looks at how the CoCom regime 
influenced U.S. trade policy. He that partictpa- 
ton in CoCom strengthened the of economic 
liberals over economic nationalists in the U.S. govern- 
ment. CoCom, he suggests, served as a “firebreak’” to 
the d of economic nationalism in that it protected 
the orientation of U.S. trade with Western states 
from contamination by inherent in Amer- 
ica’s control program. Economic nationalists could focus 
their energies on trade with adversaries, and 
export control policy drew attention away from those 
forces that were inclined to restrict economic relations 
with trading partners. The evidence suggests that the 
stronger CoCom has been, the less has arisen 
in domestic politics for the United States to expand 
intra-western restrictions. When the effectiveness of 
CoCom weakened, U.S. officials were tempted to blur 
the distinction between East-West trade and trade be- 
tween the United States and the rest of the world. 
Mastanduno tests this argument by comparing the 
strength of multilateral cooperative in four peri- 
ods of CoCom’s existence: the period of the early Cold 
War in which tension between the U.S. and the Soviet 
Union was quite high; the decade of the 1960s in which 
U.S.-Soviet tension remained high; the 1970s period of 
détente and after; and the 1980s, in which West Europe 
wished to relax tensions and the United States did not. 
The research design is carefully constructed as a “crucial 
case study” to compare changing of the U.S. 
and its allies, changing and divergent domestic prefer- 
ences within the executive branch of the American 
government, changing international conditions, and 
changing U.S. trade . For each period Mastanduno 
isolates the factors that contributed to cooperation and 
the factors that contributed to its decline. 
Mastanduno’s findings support the overall argument. 
The evidence reveals variations in the strength of coop- 
eration within CoCom that are inked to the consistency 
and effectiveness of U.S. leadership and to the conver- 
gence or div of preferences among members. 
Before 1954, cooperation in CoCom was strong, because 
more or less converged due to the Korean 
War and the fear of a Soviet invasion, and the executive 
branch of the U.S. government was unified on export 
control goals. Between 1955-57, CoCom was relatively 
ineffective because member governments were locked in 
a policy conflict over China, which led some to demand 
exceptions to the embargo, and others to openly defy 
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the embargo and to question the continued viability of 
the regime. The United States could not eiectively ad 
because it insisted on its for economic war- 
fare against China, but could not give a strategic rationale 
for those preferences. But between 1958-68, friction in 
CoCom was minimized because domestic forces ensured 
that U.S. policy was consistent with a “narrowly ctrcum- 
scribed, uniformly applied strategic embargo.” Between 
1969 and 1979 lead was again ineffective and levels 
of friction high because national security export controls 
were undermined by attempts to pursue the political 
and economic objectives of a fragmented state. During 
the 1980s the picture was mixed; there were improve- 
ments in some aspects of cooperation, but U.S. failure. to 
decontrol less strategic items caused increasing friction 
within CoCom. 

Economic Containment is an extremely well-developed 
argument about the domestic sources of international 
cooperation and the international constraints on domes- 
tic policy. Mastanduno does not to generalize 
the argument beyond the issue of Western multilateral 
export control and takes care not to overstate his case. 
Nonetheless, testing the overall ent in other cases 
under different conditions, m and revising its 
claims based on new evidence will be an important area 
for future research. 

Nonetheless, the explanation for variations in cooper- 
ation in this case may be somewhat overdetermined. 
Leadership in CoCom was certainly when 
strategies of economic warfare and tactical or structural 
Hnkage were attempted. But, in large part, leadership 
failed when these stra were at odds with the 
preferences of America’s European allies. Only when 
ase sed on a strategic conv was 

dership successful. Therefore, good lead corre- 
sponds closely to convergence on specific preferences. 
Domestic level events may explain the origin of prefer- 
ences more clearly than they explain lead ability. 

A second issue concerns Mastanduno’s two-fold def- 
inition of CoCom’s effectiveness. Effectiveness in his 
terms means both the "8 influence in 
U.S. military lead-time over the Soviet Union and high 
levels of multilateral cooperation. The book focuses 
primarily on this second aspect of effectiveness, and, as 
discussed above, the 


ETT “aroha 
little time is devoted to the first aspect of J 


and the evidence for the arguments with regard to the 
cal idan of the strategic embargo in preserving U.S. 
tary lead-time is somewhat thin. For example, Ma- 
standuno cites the Geeli eae ries case (in which 
Toshiba Corporation illegally so erga eae heath, 
technology to the USSR) as evidence that the Soviets ha 
made significant in some areas in reducing U.S. 
lead-time illegal acquisitions during the period 
of CoCom weakness in the 1970s and early 1980s. There 
is Httle evidence, however, in this particular case, that 
ee ee ee 
technology. Pentagon ials never confirmed whether 
the Toshiba technology had actually been installed in 
Soviet submarines. Most Pentagon planners admitted 
that the Soviets had not had enough time to actually put 


the technology to use, and military in the U.S. 
admitted that most of the Soviet im ements in sub- 

i technology were result of long- 
term, evolutionary, broad-based g and scien- 


tific d ent efforts. Toshiba was singled out to 
take the blame for what was really a long-term, overall 
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dectine of U.S. superiority in ing tech- 
nology. Mastanduno neglects to consider that weak and 
non-existent evidence concerning the impact of Soviet 
acquisition of Western technology on Soviet military 
strength may have played a role in the tes between 
the U.S. and other CoCom members; the U.S. often 
exaggerated the claim that without a wide embargo, 
Western security was endangered. Lack of evidence for 
those claims undermined them in the eyes of E 
ans, and thus undermined le consensus on items 
that needed to be contro 
ean none Coe 
tainment is the definitive study of CoCom to date, and as 
such it sheds important Hght on the origins of interna- 
tional institutions, why survive and why they 
might perish. It is one of the most important recent 
books on international cooperation and the impact of 
multilateral institutions on U.S. foreign economic policy. 
Mastanduno has established both empirical and 
tual links between international and domestic structures 
and processes, and in doing so he has taken a major step 
in improving our understanding of both multilateral 
cooperation and the international institutional con- 
straints on domestic policy choice. 


Untversity of California, Berkeley BEVERLY CRAWFORD 


International Public Finance: A New Perspective on 
Global Relations. By Ruben P. Mendez. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1992. 339p. $45.00 cloth, 
$24.95 paper. 


The end of the Cold War has dramatically changed the 
agenda of international politics. With the virtual disap- 
pearance of a security dimension to many. inter-state 
relations, such as the environment, immigration, 
public health, and minority rights have become more 
prominent concerns of national foreign policies and 
international institutions. 

One interpretation of this trend is that national secu- 
rity-related problems are fading in importance relative to 

bal concerns. While the world’s major states used to 
on securing military cooperation among allies and 
vigilance against enemies, today there is more scope for 
a global search to cooperate against evils that might be 
regarded as the enemies of humanity in general. Redou- 
bled attention to trans-border pollution, global warm- 
ing, and human rights may presage the development of 
inter-state cooperation to improve global welfare. 

International Public Finance takes this interpretation to 
perhaps its most ambitious—and perhaps most optimis- 
tic—conclusion. It supposes that, fust as national sys- 
tems provide a variety of public goods to their citizens, 
so too can the international community provide global 
public goods to the citizens of the world. Ruben Mendez 
presents both a positive analysis of the Economics of 
such global provision of global public goods, and a nor- 
mative argument for its feasibility, with a strong emphasis 


on the problems of such arrangements. 
Mendez with a useful summary of the Econom- 
ics of national public finance. His principal purpose is to 


explain the conditions under which government inter- 
vention is justified to provide goods and services that 
would otherwise go unprovided or under-provided by 
the private sector. In this Mendez emphasizes market 
failures due to incomplete information or imperfect 
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competition; the need for an authoritative agent to 
overcome collective action problems in the provision of 
public goods; and the importance of government po 
in the mitigation (encouragement) of activities 
negative (positive) external economies. 

The second part of International Public Finance de- 


financial resources international agencies (and bilateral 
aid-granting sources) have at their disposal and how 
are disbursed. 

In the third section of the book, Mendez moves to his 
proposals for a series of international initiatives to fi- 
nance the provision of global public goods. He is espe- 
cially concerned to build into international fi- 
nance the automaticity present in virtually all national 
public finance. This would reduce or eliminate the 
financial reliance of international endeavors on volun- 
tary national contributions, and would replace or sup- 
plement voluntarism with automatic revenue sources. 

In this context, Mendez presents a large number of 

for automatic international revenue genera- 
tion. Some of the proposals are straightforward: a small 
tax on international trade or shipping, compensation to 
sending countries for the “brain drain.” Others are more 
imaginative: charges for use of such global commons as 
Antarctica, geostationary orbits, and the electromagnetic 
spectrum, or a United Nations lottery. 

As perhaps befits a long-time employee of the United 
Nations specializing in economic and financial issues, 
Mendez evinces frustration at the state of current inter- 
national organization. However, he also demonstrates a 
sc de ei ca ER eed Hera 
new international financial mechanisms that allow 
for the more efficient provision of and services he 
regards as the province of Pe yn re Meaty 

International Finance is indeed a 
intelligent treatment of the problems and popan of 
international cooperation, especially the dng of 
multilateral organizations. There are nonetheless some 
gaps in the treatment Mendez accords to the issue. He is 
quicker to see market failures than most analysts, per- 
haps in his zeal to argue the need for an international 
agent to overcome such failures. Parallel to Mendez’s 
tendency to overestimate the for global action is 
his inclination to underestimate political and other 

lems associated with ing such action. 

Indeed, the book suffers from inadequate theoretical 
and empirical attention to the problems of international 
cooperation. There is by now a large literature on 
conditions likely to promote or impede inter-state agree- 
ment on the on of what might be re ed as 
international public goods, from monetary ty and 
the protection of contracts through the environment. 
There are also many studies about contemporary and 
historical experience with attempts at such cooperative 
endeavors. Inasmuch as the pri reaction of most 
readers to International Public Finance will be to call into 
question the feasibility of its , Mendez would 
have served his cause better with a careful analysis of 
the socio-economic and political conditions that affect 
the probability of adoption of international cooperative 

schemes. 


There are indeed plenty of possible normative argu- 
ments for higher levels of inter-state cooperation on the 
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environment, development, public health, and macro- 
economic issues. However, those who present such 
arguments have something of an obligation to discuss 
the circumstances under which such cooperation is 
likely to be feasible. Mendez is clear and forthright in 
presenting his case for the global provision of global 
public goods, but he does not sufficiently explore the 
conditions under which such advances might take place. 
This is a problem even for such true believers as Men- 
dez, for without a clear picture of the arenas in which 
success is more lkely it is hard to know where interna- 
tional reformers would want to begin their efforts. 
Mendez also demonstrates a modest bias toward 
analytical and normative conclusions that favor the 
developing countries. For example, he is quite tolerant 
of imperfect competition when the cartel in question is 
made up of commodity producers fram the developing 
world, such as OPEC. He argues that redistribution at 
the global level is more g than domestic redistri- 
bution, although this conclusion would be 
many who think the principal solution to poverty in the 
sede el ie is le economic growth (leaving 
aside the ity of large-scale international redistri- 
bution). And Mendez sometimes expresses dismay at 
the pursuit by developed countries of their perceived 
national economic interests, even while he accepts un- 
critically analogous pursuits by developing countries. 
These concerns aside, International Public Finance is an 
illuminating, forward-looking book. Ruben Mendez has 
had the imagination and foresight to hope that the 
future will bring increased interest in international co- 
tion on a wide range of issues. More, he has 
thought long and hard about ways in which a world 
more concerned about global problems might organize 
itself to tackle them. Ten years ago, the arguments 
Mendez presents might have appeared eccentric; today 
they seem only visionary, and they may indeed be 
prophetic. 
University of California, Los Angeles 


JEFFRY A. FRIEDEN 


Principled Diplomacy: Security and Rights in U.S. 
Foreign Policy. By Cathal J. Nolan. Westport: Green- 
wood, 1993. 292p. $55.00. 


Cathal J. Nolan ends this provocative study with two 
points that should have been in the first chapter. He 
tells the reader then (although it has long been 
evident) that he tends “to work out of the realist 
analytical tradition” (p. 267). Thus, it is not surprising 
that he shows considerable sympathy for executive 
officials Hke Richard Nixon and Kissinger and 
others who sacrificed various human rights concerns for 
the “preservation of the basic economic and poHtical 
infrastructure of the community of democratic nations” 
(p. 268). He also finally makes clear that, like Reinhold 
Niebuhr, he is interested in subject matter “where ethics 
and er combine in a vortex of compromise and 
ambiguity” (p. 271). Hence, the author presents a 

study of the place of human rights policy as part of the 
larger subject matter of U.S. foreign policy in a world of 


aika and supposedly sovereign states. To do this, 
concentrates on two dimensions of U.S. 


bilateral relations with the Soviet Union, and multilat- 
eral relations through the United Nations. 
His dominant theme is that “as a consequence of U.S. 
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diplomacy, ideas about representation, , and a 
direct aona between human he ee 
tional security ro naon tin 
defining and perhaps sustaining w oe the 
modern era” (p. 2). A subsidiary theme is that this 
outcome was more the work of the executive, than the 
legislative, branch. When referring to Congress and 
human rights policy, Nolan uses words like “distorted” 
and “myopia” (pp. 3, 269). 


ge in the United 
and reasoned. He 


examp pter 

the introduction of human rights 
Nations Charter is closel 
largely makes his case that the Truman administration 
should be given primary credit for these develop- 
ments—not domestic American no tal orga- 
hemispheric states. This is a new 
understanding, superseding other interpretations on 
which many had reHed. Of course, members of 
Congress were also involved in the of the 
Charter (as he acknowledges but does not emphasize); 
and the Senate gave its advice and consent overwhelm- 


ingly. 

Other parts of his analysis are equally persuasive. For 
example, in chapter 3 he notes that the United States 
engaged in the forced repatriation of Soviet prisoners of 
war toward the end of World War IL, in pursuit of the 
goals of speeding the return of American prisoners of 
war in Soviet hands after their liberation from German 
camps and of continuing broad tion with Stalin. 
This does, indeed, show the co. of ethics and 
power considerations in a “vortex of moral ambiguity.” 
Also illuminating was his review of American humani- 
tarian assistance d and after the Russian Civil War. 

Nolan is on safe ground (as others have shown) in 
observing the damage done to U.S. policy by the Bricker 
movement in Congress, although Brickerites were mo- 
tivated by more than isolationism. There is no mention, 
in his account, of Southern racists who opposed inter- 
national human rights treaties and who supported the 

Bricker amendment for racist reasons, hiding 

defense of states rights. Other members of 
Congress supported Bricker out of genuine concern for 
congressional authority in the face of expanding execu- 
tive power. There was much more behind Brickerism 
than isolationism. 

He is likewise on solid ground in presenting Senator 
Henry Jackson's use of emigration rights as a weapon to 

détente with the Soviet-led communist camp, 
although he understates the number of members of 
Congress who su: emigration and other rights in 
communist states for other than hawkish reasons. No- 
lan’s understanding of and human rights 
tends to be one-dimensional: he sees the problems but 
not the contributions. 

In my jud t, Nolan overstates his case because of 
ottimnethod and eubjectivity As for method; in looking 
only at Soviet and United Nations affairs, Nolan screens 
out many factors that do not his emphasis on 
American “ works” (my term) or executive primacy 
in support for human rights. Had he focused on U.S. 
policy toward developing nations, he might have aban- 
ee ee 
general. Was active executive suppression of human 
rights in places like Guatemala after 1954, Brazil in the 
1960s, or Chile from 1973 conducive to defining or 
sustaining human rights in world affairs? Hardly. Has 
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the executive played a consistently leading role on 
human rights through the Organization of American 
States? Definitely not. Did the executive prop up various 
repressive governments, as in Zaire? Of course. Did 
President Reagan lag behind i elements in 
dealing with human rights violations under Ferdinand 
Marcos? Yes. Was the congressional role for human 
ts so ill considered or South 
? Not at all. Did the Congress compel the State 
ent to pay more serious attention to human 

ts reporting around the world? Absolutely. 

As for subjectivity (with due regard for the elusive- 
ness of that term), it comes through most clearty with 
regard to Nolan’s semantics pertaining to Congress. 
Literature that does not support his view is referred to 

tedly as “narrow” (e.g., pp. 209, 227). Authors 
o support his view that President Eisenhower was 
correct to sacrifice “minor” United Nations human 
rights treaties so as to defeat the con Bricker 
movement are referred to as “respected” (pp. 224, 236). 
Literature that views favorably congressional efforts to 
check Reagan’s crusading American exceptionalism is 
called “bitter” and “hostile” (pp. 249, 259), although the 
critiques of executive policy are not refuted. 

And to present both Nixon and as more 
seriously interested in international human rights than 
the Congress in the mid-1970s certainly struck me as a 
subjective and e argument. After all, the 
human rights component of the Helsinki Accord was the 
product of West European, not American, diplomacy. It 
succeeded in important ways despite the clear opposi- 
tion of Kissinger and because of strong support from 


Congress. 

Nevertheless, because of its attention to the complex- 
ity inherent in ethical choice in an anarchical interna- 
tional soclety where security policy is trumps and be- 
cause of its attention to ecutive 
interaction, this study of U.S. human rights policy 
stimulates even if it does not always convince. The 
second half of the book on UN affairs is particularly well 
structured. 


Untversity of Nebraska, Lincoln Davin P. FORSYTHE 


The Strategic Defense Initiative. By Edward Reiss. New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1992. 249p. $49.95. 


Any scholar who seeks a and reason- 
ably parsimonious explanation for the Strategic Defense 
Initiative (SDI) faces a daunting task. The SDI appeared 
more or less out of nowhere, quickly developed into a 
multi-billion-dollar effort even Hough many influential 
policymakers (and almost every g pe scientist) 
considered the idea terous, is rightly charac- 
terized as perhaps the most controversial strategic pro- 
gram ever. It faded rapidly after 1988, however; and 
despite efforts by supporters to promote scaled-down 
versions, the spa component was effectively 
abandoned in 1993. Transformations in the SDI program 
took place alongside huge shifts in international politics. 
Such a large degree of variation in both dependent and 
independent variables poses a challenge for researchers 
trying to connect cause and effect. 

Reiss the scale of his task as he attempts to 
explain in comprehensive fashion the history of the SDI 
program. His goal is to explore “the interaction of factors 
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strategic, political, economic, technological, institutional 
and cultural” as they affected SDI (p. 1), rather than limit 
himself to one or two explanatory frameworks. Reiss 
sets out a number of competing explanations for the rise 
and consolidation of SDL The major ones are a rational 
actor-strategic model, which posits that SDI was a 
sensible replacement for Mutual Assured Destruction 
and a prudent hedge against Soviet technological brea- 
kout; a bureaucratic politics-interest group model (a 
variant of the military-industrial-complex thesis) in 
which players saw opportunities for emptre building 
and i a enrichment, an arms-economy model, in 
which SDI would channel federal funds to high-tech 
industries and soak up excess demand in a capitalist 
economy (the Baran-Sweezy conception of defense 
spending); and a ological—cultural model, which 
emphasizes the ces between Americans and 
“communists” and relies on the potent symbols of 
threats and ae to justify new weapons pro- 
grams. Reiss that all can be used to explain one 
facet or another of SDL 

Reise summarizes a wide range of material and offers 
a number of interesting speculative discussions of some 
nontraditional interpretations of SDI. At one point, he 
even plays with the idea of deconstructing the “binary 
opposition of supply and demand” as it the arms 
race (p. 19). The discussion of advisory panels and other 
low-visibility organizational dynamics is illuminating, as 
is the chapter on the cultural as of SDL Reiss also 
offers valuable insight to how Europeans viewed SDI, 
noting that to many Europeans, SDI seemed to be what 
German defense minister Manfred Worner dismissed as 
“Zukunftmusik” (pie in the sky, p. 125). 

The breadth of the approach—initially a source of 
strength—eventually leads to some weaknesses. The 
major problem is that Reiss’s effort to consider as many 
explanations as possible leads to a disjointed and incon- 
clusive theoretical discussion. Though Reiss says he will 
explain why SDI developed as it did in the face of clear 
evidence that it would not work and near-unanimous 
opposition by nongovernmental scientists, he does not 
assess the competing explanations or identify the ex- 
PERRE BAN or models that he finds most persua- 
sive. In conclusion, he casts a very wide net, attrib- 
uting SDI’s rise to “technol progress, the climate of 
superpower hostility, ideological antagonism, action/ 
reaction, ‘hedging’ against the enemy, institutional in- 
crementalism, bureaucratic inertia, the profit motive and 
coincidence of interest” (pp. 195-96). Yet there is no 
integrated theoretical framework or synthesis that 
would allow the reader to place these explanations in 
context. 

Anyone who purported to offer a unified theory of 
SDI would undo oversimplify; but Reiss ulti- 
mately goes too far in the other direction, arguing that 
the lexity of the makes generalization 

. Efforts to explain SDI, he concludes, are 
destined to fail because “the causes assigned to SDI 
dı d on how we place it in context—its role in and 

uence on everything else” (p. 202). Such attempts, 
Reiss argues, would be as futile as looking for a single 
cause of World War II. This, I think, reflects too limited 
a perspective about the nature of social science research. 
Scholars need not focus exclusively on complete and 
singular explanations to gain insight into significant 
phenomena. We are also in the business of identifying 
and classifying midrange explanations and specifying 
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the conditions in which one or another explanation is 
more powerful than its alternatives. Yet Reiss appears to 
move directly from the observation that a unified expla- 
nation of SDI is an impossibility to the conclusion that it 
is therefore pointleas to discriminate among any of the 
potential candidates. This is unfortunate, since the the- 
oretically appropriate task is not simply to select either a 
single explanation or “all of the above” but, rather, a 
matter of ranking the possibilities in terms of their 
power and showing why and how that power varles. At 
ies, Bee coe ee DAL ae 
proaches can explain different aspects of SDI; but he 
to integrate the pieces of the argument and eventually, 
in his conclusion, rejects this a ch. Reiss’s reluc- 
tance to commit is clearest in the book's final passage. 
Here he concludes that SDI will someday be seen as 
either an example of what is best about democratic 
politics or as “an evil past imagination.” Surprisingly, 
Reiss does not say which position he thinks is correct 
(and both cannot be true): “Which of the available 
es has most validity and what new prospects 
will unfold, history will tell” (p. 202). Many readers may 
find this indeterminacy frustrating. 

A related problem is that the lack of a clear explana- 
tion for SDI’s rise leads to difficulties in accounting for 
SDI’s fall, as well. Even though there is no explicit 
acknowledgment, readers will likely infer that Reiss 
favors the bureaucratic politics-interest p model. 
He argues that “the key to the continued success and 
development of SDI was the role of powerful groups 
which gathered around the programme” and that “con- 
tractors had at least some success in buying support for 
the SDI programme” in Congress and cites Hans Bethe 
that a weapon as large as SDI will “acquire a life 
of its own [and] become an unstoppable juggernaut” 
(pp. 68, 108, 111). Yet Reiss’s reliance on this model 
leaves important questions unanswered. If SDI contracts 
were s0 valuable to the scientific community, why did 
seven thousand academic scientists and engineers 
pledge not to a SDI funds (p. 89)? If the military, 
contractors, and other interest groups were so powerful, 
why did Congress cut the SDI budget request every year 
and cut total g after 1990? If legislators had an 
ie ee stake in SDI and answered to powerful interests 
who wanted the program to continue, why did they 
block a proposed “independent” SDI think tank, pre- 
vent the Reagan administration from reinterpreting the 
antiballistic missile treaty, and refuse to fund early 
deployment? Bethe’s observation is stmply not borne 
out. Although Reiss attributes these ts to the 

er of congressional liberals and the arms control 
, his account does not help us understand why SDI 
opponents won here, but not here in the program. 

Reiss offers a number of interesting interpretations of 
SDI, and those who seek a broader perspective on the 

gram will find the book useful. As a mainstream 
and explanation, however, the book provides 
too little theoretical context and resolution. In the at- 
tempt to explain everything about SDI and utilize every 
extant theoretical framework, Reiss does not adequately 
distinguish the critical from the incldental. A more 
focused pan that explicitly considered a smaller 
number of hypotheses in more detail and attempted to 
evaluate the competing models would have been more 
valuable. 


University of Wisconsin, Madison KENNETH R. MAYER 
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The Politics of Trade in Latin American Development. 
By Steven E. Sanderson. Stanford: Stanford Univer- 
sity Press, 1992. 292p. $45.00 cloth, $16.95 paper. 


This volume explores a variety of issues connected 
with trade and development in Latin America, including 
the impact of trade on development, the impact of trade 
on the environment, opportunities and constraints fac- 
ing small and large Latin American states in confronting 
international trade, and the effectiveness of alternative 
trade and development strategies in producing im- 

welfare and income distributions. 

Sanderson is skeptical of increased trade as a devel- 
opment strategy in Latin America, both because coun- 
tries face various barriers to increasing exports, and 
because past experiences of export-led growth (much 
less export-led development) in the region have been 
disappointing. The book is laced with critiques, often 
very effective, of the assumptions of free-trade ideo- 
logues. Sanderson also sometimes challenges aspects of 
economic nationalism and anti-trade literatures, such as 
the concept of deteriorating terms of trade. But for the 
most part the book is a response to the inappropriate 
optimism of multilateral organizations and the OECD 
countries for trade liberalization as a path toward 
growth and development in Latin America. 

The Politica of Trade also underscores contradictions in 
the developed world prescriptions, for example that 
Latin American countries export their way out of their 
debt crises while at the same time protecting their 
natural environments. Indeed, Sanderson’s discussion 
of the relationship between trade and environmental 
exploitation is one of the most provocative parts of the 
book, as well as one of the grimmest. He suggests that 
international to privatize will only make for 
greater environmental degradation, since the market has 
no mandate for environmental protection whereas the 
state potentially does (although he also argues that the 
Latin American state “as presently constituted cannot be 
expected to challenge environmental degradation” [p. 
84)). 

The volume contains a very dch bibliography reflect- 
ing its authors’ immersion in several literatures. 

Stil, upon finishing this book I felt Hke someone who 
has gone to a dinner hungry but is served only an 

. One source of dissatisfaction is that, the 
book's title notwithstanding, there is very little political 
analysis in it. Sanderson makes the t repeatedly that 
international trade involves nations influenc- 
ing both the external and domestic policies of weaker, 
dependent ones, a preposta that is certainly true. But 
aside from observations about growing U.S. protection- 
ism and the Uruguay mind the GATT negotiations, 
that is as far as the analysis of the international politics of 
trade goes. One has the sense that the unequal power of 
actors in the international trade system is what Sander- 
son means by the “politics of trade”; and he delves no 
farther 


The domestic politics of trade within Latin American 
nations is also not as thoroughly explored as one might 
have hoped. Sanderson presents hypotheses and data 
concerning the relatonship between the strength of the 
public sector and economic openness: he proposes that 
stronger states are better than weaker ones at promoting 
exports. (Sanderson says that the data particularly on 
state strength are fragmentary; although the heethadie 
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is not definitively proved to be true, it remains a pro- 
vocative idea). 

So far, so good. But there are many questions that 
could be addressed that would tell us much more about 
the domestic politics of trade in Latin America. Have 
Latin America’s bureaucratic-authoritarian versus civil- 
ian regimes demonstrated any systematic differences in 
trade policies? (A decade ago any Latin Americanist 
would have answered yes; now the answer is not s0 
clear.) Are different kinds of more or less 
effective in confronting the international market? Does 
concentration on distinct kinds of commodities—say, 
traditional agricultural exports versus more value-added 

vor different economic sectors and thus 
change the balance of power in domestic politics? In the 
recent period, is there a “bureaucratic politics” of trade, 
with some Latin American political institutions favoring 
and others opposin opposing particular trade policies? 

The answers to kinds of questions would pro- 
vide us with a much deeper understanding of the 
politics of trade in Latin America. Their absence lessens 
the book’s contribution, in com to works on 
related topics, such as John Sheahan’s Patterns of Devel- 
opment m Latin America (1987), or Barbara Stallings’s 
Banker to the Third World (1987). 
University of Chicago 
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The Suffering Grass: Superpowers and Regional Con- 
flict in Southern Africa and the Caribbean. Edited by 
Thomas G. Weiss and James G. Blight. Boulder: 
Lynne Rienner, 1992. 182p. $30.00. 


Ever since the late 1950s, students of regional interna- 
tional politics have attempted to stimulate interest in 
tive regional analysis. The basic senses has 
always been that there is more to international 
eee global contests of the strongest states. 
itl cg See niches have developed 
interaction, with varying degrees pies 
ny, into which major Dea may ineen but not 
always predictably. Global rules of engagement and 
hierarchy do not always work the same way in the 
different regions of the world. As aco ence, major 
power attempts at intervention are often than suc- 
cessful because the appropriate decision makers may not 
realize or fully appreciate that they are no longer playing 
in the global game and are not quite sure what the game 
rules or even the stakes might be in various regional 


games. 
One likely outcome of this state of affairs is that 
ee attempts to reduce regional conflict may 
backfire and, instead, work to exacerbate tensions and 
hostilities within regional systems. Es within the 
context of an ideological Cold War and two su WETS 
with zero-sum perspectives on who—between the rival 
bipolar nodes of the global system—is ahead in any 
en region at any given point in time. But what 
ens to regi international politics in the after- 

ith af the Cold War? Will regi actors be free of the 


W fri ones to interpret all con- 
flicts through er ? And if this outcome is 


possible, will regional actors be any better off when 
are ignored than when they were given too mu 
attention? 

These are the sorts of issues raised by Weiss and 


Book Reviews: INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Blight, who have edited a collection of case studies on 
recent American/Soviet/Cuban/South African behavior 
in the regions of Southern Africa and the Caribbean 
Basin. Three questions were supposed to provide cohe- 
sion for the case studies: Have superpower policies 
worked to increase or decrease regional conflict? What 
role do regional hegemons play? and What outcomes 
should be expected for third- -party diplomacy? Six au- 
thors were asked to address these questions for their 

in a before- and after-Cold War context. 

Case studies that hope to generate comparative and 
theoretical payoffs are quite difficult to execute. While all 
of the case analyses are definitely worth reading, it is 

for things other than explicit comparison and 

t this book's chapters are useful. For le, 

ee Ben ez’ chapter on Cuba is a quick on 

chan pandas ee 

chapters are just t and the editors’ preface and 

conclusions are unable to transform the material into 

something other than useful overviews of recent re- 
gional politics. 

What went wrong on the road to comparison? Several 
possibilities seem t, and none are mutually 
exclusive. First, the editors acknowledge that the disin- 
tegration of the Soviet Union took place while their 
volume was in tion. What had begun as an 
analysis of the comparative effects of the regional 
cles of the su wers turned into an inquiry 
what might happen when only one superpower was left 
in the arena. The volume’s initial purpose was thus 
overtaken by current events—a fate to which compara- 
tive analysis is unusually le. 

Another problem is that the re case authors, 
apparently, were not expected to be either comparative 
or very theoretical in their approaches. A more explicit 
idl detailed get of comunon questions tight have: Peen 
helpful in this regard. If you do not start with some 
theory, it should not be too surprising that you do not 
end up with much. 

Ultimately, however, one must ask whether—or on 
what basis—it makes sense to compare Southern Africa 
and the Caribbean Basin as regional systems? Granted, 
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both areas have experienced hostilities that have elicited 
superpower attention in the 1980e—but is that enough? 
The editors would add that one reglon’s conflicts seem 
to have abated (Southern Africa), while the other's 
(Caribbean Basin) have not and that this differential 
outcome was a good reason for g them. 

Yet it is not clear that both areas of focus have much 
else in common (except perhaps for Cuba). Southern 
Africa is a genuine regional system characterized by an 
indigenous regional hegemon (South Africa) that is 
much more powerful than the other members of the 
region. The asymmetry of within the region is not 
so great, however, that it could not be balanced 
external intervention in the form of Soviet and Cuban 
military assistance. 

In contrast, the Caribbean Basin is a dubious candi- 
date for regional system status. While it may have been 
United States policy to treat the area as a single theater, 
it is by no means clear that local actors see it that way (a 
point made by Lloyd Seawar’s chapter). However one 
chooses to draw the regional boundaries, it is clear that 
the regional hegemon is not Cuba (as the editors curi- 
ously suggest) but the United States. 

Thus, the power asymmetries are much greater in the 
Caribbean Basin than in Southern Africa. The regional 

ons are much different. The closest analogue to 
what the Caribbean and Central America represents to 
the United States was what Eastern Europe once repre- 
sented to the former Soviet Union. The nature of exter- 
nal intervention is also much different. It is not a 
paradox that Cuban military intervention was much 
greater in Southern Africa than in the Caribbean Basin. 

All of these nontrivial differences tend to get in the 
way of theoretically guided comparison. In the end, we 
learn something about regional conflicts in Southern 
Africa and the Caribbean Basin that is both 
and worthwhile. But we learn much less about how 
regional systems resolve conflict or manage to survive 
with or without the intrusions of external powers. 
Indiana University 
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Neorealism to Structural Realism 
Barry Buz, Charles Jones, Richard Little 
267 PAGES 

$15.50, PAPER 


The Logic of Anarchy us the first systematic 
attempt to rethink neorealist theory, break- 
ing free from the Cold War concerns that 
dominated neorealism and setting structural 
theory ito a less politicized, and more 
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488 PAGES / $18.50, PAPER 


“By focusmg on the principles embodied in 
international instirunons and by juxtaposing 
this analyns with detailed case studies of the 
postwar period, Multdateratism Matters freshly 
illuminates the extensive international coop- 
eration of the past half century and challenges 
theones that exaggerate the determinism of 
structural or functional conditions.” 
—Robert O. Keohane, Harvard Univeraty 





apis dadida IAAL 
and economic change, Progress m Postwar 
Internanonal Relations proves that the question 
of whether the practice of international rela- 
tions has changed for the better ts no longer 
hypothetical. Adler and Crawford expound a 
“human-realtse” conception of international 
relations, in which progress occurs not neces- 
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D NEOLIBERALISM 
The Contemporary 

wee] Debate 
XE] Edited by David A. 

-7-] Baldwin, Columbia 

| Universi 

400 PAGES 

$17.50, PAPER / $49.00, CLOTH 


“A valuable mtroduction and summary of the 

central theoretical issues in understanding 

contemporary international politics.” 
—Joseph S. Nye, Jr., Chairman, 
National Intelligence Council 


“An excellent sampler of the arguments that 
dominated debates among U.S. international 
relations theorists in the 1980s and early 
1990s. It ıs likely to appear on lots of graduate 
reading lists. Thus useful book illustrates not 
only thus field's disputes but also signs of some 





360 PAGES / $17.50, PAPER / $55.00, CLOTH 


Examining the ways m which the complexity 
of social, political, and economic relations will 
the efforts initiated at the June Pa 
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NEW FROM 


THE FREE PRESS 


and distinguished 

co tion to the history of the modern 
Middle East. Kaplan shows that the once 

Arabist elite has been in 
decline since about 1970—a fact is, 
on the whole, probably in the best interest 
of America the whole Middle East.99 
—Conor Cruise O’Brien, author of 


years is often biting and brutally frank 
about rtunities lost and the people 
Kolb describes an atmosphere 


1993 0-02-917493-3 $22.95 


Banning 
AGA 
Woman 


é6lf you have any interest in the past, 
present, and future of women in American 


and us to understand America’s 
about the place of women 


in politics. 99 
* Bechet ri 


University of Temas at Austin 
1993 0-02-920315-5 $22.95 


DOUBLE LIVES 

Spies and Writers in the 
Secret Soviet War of 

Ideas Against the West 
Stephen Koch 

The was to turn the Russian 
revolution into a world revolution, and 


0-02-918730-3 $24.95 


Derek Bok 


THE 
COST OF 
TALENT 


The continuing uproar over top executive 
pay ee i Aoin ae 
attention to an even larger and 
more important issue: in general, do we 
compensate highly educated people m 
the United States in ways that serve 
the best interests of the nation? In the 
most revealing study yet undertaken of 
compensation practices in the fields of 
business, law, higher education, 


compensatio 
better serve America’s long-term interests. 
1993 0-02-903755-7 $22.95 


THE MORAL SENSE 
James Q. Wilson, 
University of California, Los Angeles 
The of this book 1s the 
recognition it gives morality as the 
natural of universal human 
emotions.. James Q. Wilson has brought 

to sociobiology, and laid the 

ons of a new science of the soul.99 
—The Washington Post Book World 

1993 0+42-535405-6 $22.95 
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“Demonstrates with great intelligence 
just bow real and difficult issues of 
ethnicity remain in America. And for 
Mexican-Americans i 


anew ; 
We Haen ia wnat De bas Wey 
—Francis Fuknyama, author o 

The End of History and the Last Man 


—Charies Tilly, 
New School for Social Research 
1993 0-02-925095-1 $24.95 0-02-910693-8 $19.95 
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The Fate of Marxism in Russia 
Alexander Yakovlev 

Introduction by Thomas F. Remington 
Foreword by Alexander Tsipko 

Translated from the Russian by Catherine A. 
Fitzpatrick 


In this powerful book, a major architect of 
perestroika, leading sponsor of glasnost, and dose 
associate of Mikbail Gorbachev acknowledges the 
decay of his country, reveals his own progression 
from Party ideologist to critic of Marxism and 
Communism, and urges the restructuring of Soviet 
society on a new basis of democracy, morality, and 
“One of the architects of perestroika meets Marxism 
on its own intellectual turf end beats it.”—James A. 
Baker, II, sist Secretary of State $29.95 


The Moral Economy of Labor 
Aristotelian Themes in Economic Theory 

James Bernard Murphy , 

Murphy builds on Aristotle’s views on nature and 
moral reason to develop a new Aristotelian theory 
of productive labor. According to Aristotle, work 
must encompass both its conception and execution. 
If we allow workers to execute what they have first 
conceived in thought, says Murphy, we will 
encourage both efficient production and human 


“This book, which provides a new Aristotelian 
framework for social and political theory, is one of 
the most important works of political theary in 
recent decades.”—Larry Arnhart $25.00 


Yale University Press 


When lliness Strikes 


the Leader 

The Dilemma of the Captive King 

Jerrold M. Post, M.D., and Robert S. Robins 
Tiness and instability in high office has often 
shaped the course of world events. Drawing on 
examples from around the world and throughout 
history—inchuding George II, Winston 
Churchill, Adolph Hitler, Menachem Begin, Deng 
Xiao-peng, and Ronald Reagan—this important 
and absorbing book reveals how mortal illness can 
affect decisions and make a leader more deter- 
mined to leave his mark on history. 

“This resdable and important book emphasizes 
that the health and stability of heads of other 
nations may have as much to do with our 
national security as weapons and armies.” 
—Les Aspin $25.00 


Inside Hitler’s Greece 
The Experience of Occupation, 1941-1944 
Mark Mazower 


The first full account of the experience of 
occupation, from the perspective of those that 
endured it, and from those that imposed it. 
Mazower offers a vividly human picture of the 


Gestapo officers, Jews and starving villagers. The 
text is richly illustrated with photographs drawn 
from German, British, and Greek sources. 
“Marower’s crisp, dramatic presentation of all 
aspects of life in occupied Greece is a model of 
Clarity and compactness. There is a brightness of 
vision in this work, which is es unyielding and 
unsentimental as the craggy beauty of Greece.” 
—tvo Banac 75 illus. $30.00 


intuition and Construction 

The Foundation of Normative Theory 

T. K. Seung 

“An incisive and sharply focused analysis of the 
dash between proceduralism and intuitionism in 
the context of contemporary liberal ethical 
theory. Seung’s analysis provides valuable original 
insights into the most vexing problems facing 
contemporary ethical theory. He also successfully 
elaborates a novel and provocative theory based 
on Platonic transcendentalism designed to 
provide a fruitful way out of liberalism’s seem- 
ingly inevitable fall into either subjectivism or 
skepticism. "—Michel Rosenfeld $27.50 
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The Culture of Conflict 
Interpretations and Interests in Comparative 

P : 

. Marc Howard Ross 

Although conflicts occur in all societies, communi- 
ties differ greatly in the amount of conflict that 
exists, the specific events that provoke it, and what 
people do when it occurs. In this book Ross 
examines ethnographic data from ninety 
preindustrial societies and develops a broad 


theoretical explanation for cross-cultural differences 


in conflict. $30.00 


The Management of Conflict 
Interpretations and Interests in Comparative 
Perspective 

Marc Howard Ross 

Drawing on cross-cultural data, Ross identifies and 
evaluates key features and strategies of constructive 
conflict management. He then explores a wide 
variety of conflict management successes and 
failures—including the confrontation between 
MOVE and the city of Philadelphia, persistent 
hostility in Northern Ireland, and the Camp Devid 
Accords and explains that how disputants’ interests 
and interpretations are addressed affects the course 
of each dispute, its intensity, and the degree to 


which the dispute results in a constructive outcome. 


“This is the best book I know of on conflict 


manegement for today’s political scene.”—Donald 
T. Campbell 25-00 





New In Paperbound 
The Tragedy of Cambodian 





Politics, War, and Revolution since 1945 
David P. Chandler 


This penetrating and poignant book presents the 


first full account of Cambodian history from World 


War II up to 1979, focusing on the civil war period 
and the devastating revolutionary excesees of the 
Pol Pot regime. 

“A considered, detailed history of one of the 
bloodiest and most tragic attempts at social 
engineering in the twentieth century. Chandler’s 
book will remain the definitive treatment of 
Cambodia since World War IL”—Donald S. 
Zagoria, Foreign Affairs $17.00 





New In Paperbound 


Democracy and Deliberation 
New Directions for Democratic Reform 
James S. Fishkin 


This innovative book proposes a new kind of 
participatory democracy for the modern era, one 
that not only gives citizens more power in 
choosing their leaders but also allows them to 
exercise this power more thoughtfully. All ten of 
the nation’s presidential libraries have egreed to 
sponsor an implementation of Fishkin’s proposal 
for the 1996 presidential election. The paperbound 
edition includes a new afterword on the 1992 
American election. 





“The author.invite[s] us to think about how to 


bring theory and knowledge to bear on the design 
of political institutions. The invitation is both an 

engeging and challenging one, and he sets a good 
example.”—Stanley Kelley, Jr., American Political 
Science Review $12.00 


Syria Unmasked 

The Suppression of Human Rights by the Asad 
me 

Middle Fast Watch 

Middle East Watch describes the manifold forms 

of oppression in Syria and gives details about the 

three institutions that help Asad maintain his 

control—the Ba’th party, the military, and the 

security forces—and presents Syria’s dismal 

human rights record more powerfully and 

thoroughly than has ever been done before. $16.00 


A pout publication of Yale Uneversity Press and Human Rights Watch 


El Saivador’s Decade of Terror 
Human Rights since the Assassination of 
Archbishop Romero 

Americas Watch 

A detailed human rights sccounting of this 
tumultuous period, “a vital source for anyone 
interested in the most important foreign policy 
dispute of the past decade_.[and] a tribute to the 
memory of the many victims of terror in El 
Salvador.”—Rep. Joe Moakley (D-Mass.) $15.00 


A jonet pubhcatien of Yale Unrversity Press amd Human Rights Watch 


Yale University Press 92A Yale Station. New Haven. CT 06520 
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Catholic Intellectuals 


and Conservative 
Politics in America, 
1950-1985 

PATRICK ALLITT 


“A comprehensive and balanced history of 
conservative Catholic social thought during 
the cold war era. . . . [A] first-rate report.” 
—Kirkus Review. $29.95 


The Domestic Bases 
of Grand Strategy 


EDITED BY 
RICHARD ROSECRANCE 
AND ARTHUR A. STEIN 


This book explores the idea of grand strat- 
egy and offers a full-blown critique—both 
theoretical and emptrical—of the gaps and 
Inconsistencies that weaken modem reallst 
theory. Grand strategy, the authors main- 
tain, Is determined as much by domestic 
politics as by international pressures. 
CORNEL STUpies IN SECURITY AFFAIRS 

$36.50 cloth, $13.95 paper 


Black Earth, Red Star 
A History of Soviet Security Policy, 
1917-1991 

R. CRAIG NATION 


New In Paperi “A fluent and well-docu- 
mented account of the evolution of Soviet 
security policy throughout the penod 
1917-1991... . Black Earth, Red Star will be 
of value to anyone Interested In the develop- 
ment of the Sovet policy and its relationship 
with the outside world.” 


—Tlmes Higher Education Supplement. $14.95 


Ideas and 
Foreign Policy 
Beliefs, Institutions, 

and Political Change 


BDITED BY JUDITH GOLDSTEIN 
AND ROBERT O. KEOHANE 


Do peopte’s beliefs help to explain foreign 
policy decisions, or Is polttical activity better 
understood as the self-interested behavior of 
key actors? The collaboratrve effort of a 
group of distinguished scholars, this volume 
breaks new ground in demonstrating how 
Ideas can shape policy even when actors are 
motivated by rational setfanterest. 

Cornet STUDES IN PoumcaL ECONOMY 

$37.50 doth, $14.95 paper 


Technology 

in the Western 
Political Tradition 
EDITED By ARTHUR M. MELZER, 


JERRY WEINBERGER, AND 
M. RICHARD ZINMAN 


This welHntegrated group of thirteen origl- 
nal essays addresses the intriguing and 
perplexing Issue of whether modem govem- 
ment can handle the problem of technot 
ogy. $38.50 cloth, $15.95 paper 


The Elusive Balance 
Power and Perceptions 

during the Cold War 

WILLIAM 

CURTI WOHLFORTH 


“Spectacularly wel-written. The scholarty 
contribution lles In the extensive research In 
original Soviet sources. There is no compa 
rable study of this topk In the public 
realm.”—George W. Breslauer, 

Untversity of Callformla, Berkeley 

CORNELL STUDIES IN SECURITY AFFAIRS 

$39.50 doth, $16.95 paper 





The Other Heidegger 
FRED DALLMAYR 


Martin Heldegger’s political views have 
provoked heated debate and Intense polem- 
Ics. A string of recent publications has deliv- 
ered the verdict that hls entire philosophy Is 
talnted or permeated by his Nazi commit- 
ments. In thts book Fred Dallmayr draws 
attention to the complex, multifaceted 
character of Heldegger’s work, showing a 
different assessment of Heidegger the phl- 
losopher while trying neither to excuse nor 
to condemn the man. Contestations. $29.95 


Tyranny and Political 
Culture in 


Ancient Greece 
JAMES F. McGLEW 


Resistance to the tyrant was an essential 


stage In the development of the Greek city- 
state. In this richly Insightful book, James 
McGlew examines the significance of 
changes In the Greek political vocabulary 
that came about as a result of the history of 
ancent tyrants. $31.50 


Public Politics in an 
Authoritarian State 
Making Foreign Policy 

during the Brezhnev Years 
RICHARD D. ANDERSON, JR. 


“Anderson combines Intellectual liveliness 
and originality, theoretical development (in 
a comparative context), and solid empirical 
Investigation. His book provides a model for 
apptying theoretical Insights from the litera- 
ture on U.S. politics to the USSR.” 
—Matthew Evangellsta, 

Unversity of Michigan. $39.95 


At bookstores, or call 
( 607) 277-2211 
(credit card orders only, please) 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

The Warren Court in Historical and The Supreme Court Bar 

Political Perspective Legal Elites in the Washington Community 
Edited by MARK TUSHNET KEVIN T. McGUIRE 


“This book will make an excellent addition to the literature “The Supreme Court Bar is impressive, a substantial contri- 
on the Supreme Court. No other study appearing to date bution to the field. To my knowledge it is the first systema- 
has employed profiles of individual justices as a basis for tic effort to explore the Supreme Court's legal community. 


placing the Warren Court in its historical context. The It provides a portrait of those lawyers who toil, in one way 
justices selected for analysis, moreover, are particularly or another, in the shadow and in the corridors of the marble 
relevant to the editor's overarching purpose.” palace, and it seeks to assess systematically their efforts.” 
—Tinsley Yarborough, East Carolina University —Lee Epstein, Washington University 

$29.95 $40.00 
FORTHCOMING 
The Constitutional Thought of Juries and Judges versus the Law 
Thomas Jefferson Virginia's Provincial Legal Perspective, 1783-1828 
DAVID N. MAYER F- THORNTON MILLER 
Mayer examines Jefferson's constitutional thought on This book examines the efforts of Virginians to resist the 
Jefferson's own terms—as “whig,” “federal,” and imposition of a supreme law of the land, to be enforced 
“republican.” by a supreme court. 
Producers versus Capitalists Courts, Politics, and Culture in Israel 
Constitutional Conflict in Antebellum America MARTIN EDELMAN 
TONY A. FREYER 
This study f on how antebellúrh itutional In this clearly written and tightly argued analysis of the 


; various Israeli court systems, Martin Edelman probes a 
law and principles responded to and shaped producers fundamental issue: whether those courts protect human 


appeals for protection from capitalists’ predations. rights while fostering the development of a common, 
inclusive national culture. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS OF VIRGINIA 


Bo. Jaus University Station’ Charlottesville VA 228003- tos 
oC See apeu PAN 504-982-2655 





‘he Importance of Services as a 


D 


omponent of the World Economy 


Intellectual Property Rights and Foreign Direct Investment 


Patents, trademarks and copyrights are seen in a new light with the growth of 
technical innovations such as CD players, satellite signals, software and 
databases. This publication defines intellectual property rights and studies the 
impact on foreign direct investment. It includes recent changes in national 
legislation and new standards sought in the Urnguay Round. Appendices 
present the Draft Agreement on Trade-Related Aspects of Intellectual Property 
Rights including trade in counterfeit goods and Chapter XN Di ofthe Eropoeed 
North American Free Trade Agreement. i 


E.93.I.A.10 92-1-104413-8 $20.00 


The Transnationalization 
of Service Industries: 

An Empirical Analysis of 
the Determinants of l 
Foreign Direct Investment 
by Transnational 
Corporations 

International transactions in 
services have become a significant 
part of the world economy which is 


Small and Medium-sized 
TNCs 

Small and medium-sized enterprises 
from developed countries are ` 
becoming transnational in a major 


bt-Equity Swaps and 
Development 


The prolonged debt crisis has 
resulted in an evolution of debt 
conversion procedures in an effort 
to reduce the stock and servicing 
cost of debt owed to transnational 
banks by developing countries. The 
"debt equity swap” is one of those 


way. 

This publication analyses the 
phenomenon and examines the 
trend towards transnationalization. 
It provides analysis and policy 
suggestions to Governments of both 


Drawi the experience of : 
jel ae z home and host countries, 


Brazil, Chile, Mexico and the 


increasingly becoming a services 
economy. Drawing upon theories 
developed by economists and 
others, this study identifies the ` 
determinants of the expansion of 
transnational service corporations 
and verifies them empirically on the 
basis of available data. It analyses 
decisions of 210 of the largest 
transnational corporations in 11 
service industries. Hypotheses 
examining major factors affecting 
FDI in services - market size, home- 


competitive advantages of service 
industries, industry concentration 
and tradability of services - are 
tested using a logistic regression 
model. 


E.93.0LA.3 92-1-104404-9 $15.00 


Philippines this study discusses the 
successes and pitfalls in design and 
implementation of debt-equity 
swaps programmes. The study 
marks a major step in analyzing. 
empirically the impact of debt- - 
equity swaps on developing 
countries, particularly on the 
promotion of inflows of foreign 
direct investment. 

E.93.1LA.7 92-1-104408-1 $35.00 


Send orders to: 


entrepreneurs and others associated 
with small and medium-sized ` 
enterprises. It also examines the ' 
behaviour and impact on the 


economy and the extent to ‘which. 
. developing countries should look to 


small and medium-sized 
transnational corporations when 
seeking foreign direct investment. 


-E.93.0LA.15 92-1-104418-9 $35.00 
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NATIONALUSM, REVOLUTION, 
AND THE COLLAPSE OF THE SOVIET UNION 
Ronald Grigor Suny 


J This timely and pathbreaking work shows how 


and why the dramatic collapse of the Soviet 
Union was caused m large part by nationalism, 


that 1s, by the increasingly urgent demands of 
the subject natonalites of the Soviet Union for 


ce and autonomy. 
$13.95, paper, $35 00, doth 


Beacons in the Night 
WITH THE OSS AND TITO’S PARTISANS 
IN WARTIME YUGOSLAVIA 


Franklin Lindsay 


“Lindsay's memoir of his expenences as an 
Amenican OSS officer with Tito’s Partisans stands 


4 asa classic work of Resistance literature, but the 


book's overriding umportance lies in tts clanfica- 
tion of the ethnic/religious tensions that led to the 
present Balkan tragedy."—Pubtisbers Weekly 
$29.95 


Prospects for Democracy 

NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST 

| Edited by David Held 

The recent dramatic transformation of Central ` 
and Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union have 
intensified the perennial debates about the 
meaning and future of democracy. This compre- 
hensive overview of democracy examines its 

H nature and prospects through theoretical analy- 
ses and a world-wide set of case studies. 
$16.95, paper, $49.50, cloth 


Righting a Wrong 

1 JAPANESE AMERICANS AND THE PASSAGE OF 
THE CIVIL UBERTIES ACT OF 1988 

leslie T Hatamiya 

This ıs a detailed study of how and why the 
Civil Liberties Act of 1988—which awarded a 
nahonal apology and monetary compensation to 
the Japanese Americans interned in concentra- 
don camps during World War I—came to be 
passed by Congress and signed by President 
Reagan. $29 50 
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Power Struggles 


Uncertain Partners 


STAUN, MAO, AND THE KOREAN WAR 
Serge: N Goncharov, John W lewis 
and Xue Litai 

“This magisterial work provides the missing 
dimension of the Korean war—how policy was 
made on the communist side Making use of 
previously unavailable Chinese and Soviet 
sources. this is likely to become the standard 
work on the subject "—John Merrill, 

George Washington University. $45.00 


The Struggle Against the Bomb 
VOLUME ONE 


ONE WORLD OR NONE: 

A HISTORY OF THE WORLD NUCLEAR 
DISARMAMENT MOVEMENT THROUGH 1953 
Lawrence S. Witiner 

The first comprehensive history of the global move- 


ment against the development, possession, and use 
of nuclear weapons $29.95 
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Now In Paper 


Comrade Kryuchkov’s instructions 
TOP SECRET FILES ON KGB FOREIGN 
OPERATIONS, 1975-1985 

Christopher Andrew and Oleg Gordievsky 


workings and thinking of the KGB. “It is reassur- 
ing to find out how much of the ald spy fiction 


was rooted in fact.” 
—The Sunday Times (London) 
$14.95, paper; $39.50, doth 


WINNER OF THE 1993 BANCROFT PRIZE 


A Preponderance of Power . 


NATIONAL SECURITY, THE TRUMAN 
ADMINISTRATION, AND THE COLD WAR 


Metvyn P. Leffler 

“A masterly work of synthesis ... The best 
book anyone has yet written on the origins of 
the Cold War."—The Atlantic 

$55.00. doth; $19.95, paper 
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that looks at the Confederate States 
as a nation unto itself. 


4 volumes + 2200 
84x Li 1462 articles 
contribut 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE HISTORICAL 
THE AMERICAN ATLAS OF THE 
PRESIDENCY CONGRESSES OF 
Editors: Leonard W. Levy, THE CONFEDERATE 
Ca re EA STATES OF AMERICA 
Louis Fisher, . 128 pages ° 10 x 14 ¢ ISBN: 0-13-389115-1 
oe TA The Catholic $75; Special price: $65 © Spring 1994 
Oa the ooe cf the Pedag THE HISTORICAL 
pea toe States as aaora ATLAS Slay 
AE TER tne MIDDLE T 
Presidency. ie G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville 
4 volumes * 84x11 © e 1000 articles Isak isiol 115 maps 

, 400 + ISBN: 0-13-275983-7 I 
$355 ¢ Fall 1993 i + Summer 1993 
bes nEn ale the THEY MADE HISTORY 
THE D-DAY epa TEID o mea 
ENCYCLOPEDIA $55; Special price: $43 - Fall 1993 
Editors: David G. Chandler, 
ee ee POLITICAL LEADERS 
James Lawton Collins, Jr, IN WEIMAR GERMANY 
fein e Abie 
Da aaa ealas ETa 
on every aspect of D-Day. $45 © Winter 1993 
600 .8%xÍl 
400 illustrations A DICTIONARY OF 
Se ENVIRONMENTAL 

~ QUOTATIONS 

af CYCLOPEDIA Barbara K. Rodes and 

` CONFEDERACY “Fascinating and original...I can 
Edora Omet o Neel nfs eth 

vai tus man in the na 
Teo OL Nore 5 Carolina, world Wilderness Pall 1992 
sae srep yeh x9 © ISBN: 0-13-210576-4 
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SIMON & 
Academic Reference Division 


THE CHRISTOPHER 
COLUMBUS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Editor: Silvio A. Bedini 
2 volumes * 849 pages © 8K x 11 
300 illus. © 363 articles è 131 
ISBN: 0-13-142662-1 

$175 the sete Fall 1991 

Free catalog cards & 

Free Curriculum Guide 


A 1991 CHOICE 

erence Book 
A 1991 Library Journal 
Best Reference Book 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
NTEMPORARY 


412 *6x9 
ISBN: 813.2133725 © $45 ¢ August 1991 


THE DICTIONARY OF 
WORLD POLITICS 

A Reference Guide to 
Concepts Ideas and Institutions 
Editors: Graham Evans and 
Jeffrey Newnham 


460 pages °7x10 
ISBN: 0-13-210527-6 
$55 ¢ January 1991 


A Jewish Book Club Selection 
ATLAS OF MEDIEVAL 
JEWISH HISTORY 


144 9x 12° 116 two-color maps 
$55 o Tuly 1992 


SCHUSTER 


15 Columbus Circle, 26th floor, New York, New York 10023 
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FREE TO HATE 

The Rise of the Right ın Post- 
Communist Eastern Europe 

Panl Hockenos 

“Ruch in details and anecdotes, Free to Hats 


best, has done an impressive job in 
together so mich formato, fo so many 
countnes, mto an Speen nome 
written book ” 

A 
$25.00 hb 


BET DND THE NEW RIGHT 
Markets, Government 

and the Common Environment 

John Gray 


1s alien to true conservative 

ry and whose essential tts the 

wed nature of all human insttu , OF 
the market. 


$3450 hb , 


A FOURTH WAY? 
Privatization, Property, 
and the Emergence of New 


$55.00 hb / $17.95 pb 


29 WEST 35TH STREET NEW WORE, NY 


MORAL BOUNDARIES 

A Political Argument 

for An Ethic of Care 

Joan C. Tronto 

“Tronto ts both a very careful and a very 
adventurous thinker and scholar With Mera! 


$49 95 hb / $1695 pb 


FUNDAMENTAL FEMINISM 


Contesting the Core Concepts 
of Feminist Theory 
Judith Grant 


—Mary Hawkesworth, 
author of Beyond Oppression 
$52 50 hb / $16.95 pb 


old 
tine frammg of questions is marked- 


DISPUTED SUBJECTS 
ie art Politics, 


$49 95 hb/$15 95 pb 


MASSES, CLASSES, 
Studies on Politics and Philosophy 
Before and After Marx 

Balibar 


Etienne ' 
Translated from the French by james Swenson 
Emment French philosopher Etienne Babbar 


of religious and class struggle, 
and racism, the nghts of man and the atzen, 
and property as a social relabon 


$52 50 hb/ $16.95 pb 


New in paperback 
THE NATURE OF FASCISM 
Roger Griffin 


“This is an excellent book Ambrtious in 


stimulating, the ts perceptive "* 
—Jeremy Noakes, Political Stusdtes 


$1795 pb 


[0001-2299 (21 


RUSSIAN POLITICS 


Richard Sakwa, a renowned authonty on the 

former Soviet Union, provides a fascinating, 
comprehensive examinaton of pobtics and 

society In Russia since the failed coup of 

August 1991 

$65 00 hb / $18 95 pb 


AMERICAN-SOVIET 
RELATIONS 

From the Russian Revoluton 
to the Fall of Communism 


$65 00 hb / $18 95 pb 


RUSSIA AND THE WORLD 
ECONOMY 


Problems of Integration 
Alan Smith 


an excellent book atte ee 


ND 
OF THE COMMUNIST 


REVOLUTION 
Robert V. Daniets 
“What with the plethora of uninformed 


$49 95 hb / $16.95 pb 


2; 244-6412 or fav 800-248-4724 





The Nation 


GAYS AND THE AILITARY 


Joseph Steffan versus the United States 


EDITED BY 

MARC WOLINSKY AND KENNETH SHERRILL 

Maro Wolinsky and Kenneth Sherfil have collected 
here the affidavits filed on behalf of Joseph Steffan in 
hie landmark lawsult agalnet the United States govem- 
ment, together with the counter-arguments of the 

of Defense and the extraordinary opinion 

of the U.S. District Court. i 

“This Is a fascinating and valuable collec- 
tlon, both in substance and approech. | know of 
nothing else In the Iiterature of politics and the 
Judicial process that reveals the anatomy of a 
case in this manner.”—Robert L. Hardgrave, Jr., 


University of Texas-Austin 

A royales tom fe no ebook wl ba donid fo fe Lambs Lagai Dea 
and Education 

Paper: $14.96 ISBN 0-001-01944-4 Cloth: $39.50 ISBN 0-891-03307-2 


FEDERAL POLICYMAKING 
AND THE POOR 


National Goals, Local Choices, and 
Distributional Outcomes — 
MICHAEL J. RICH 
’  Michaai Rich examines to what extent benefits 
of federal programe actually reach needy people. His 


_ extensive analysis of the Community 


} Development 

Block Grant Program (CDBG) reveals that the crucial 
divisions In domestic policy are between constellations 
of participants In the different governmental arenas. 

“,.. addresses an Important and compil- 
cated question. it does so with simplicity and 
clarity, In a novel and Insightful manner that 
leads to nonintuitive findings and Imaginative 
policy recommendations.” 
—Robert Stein, Rice University 
Cloth: $30.50 ISBN 0-001-00062-4 


New in paperback 


CATHOLIC BISHOPS IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS 


' TIMOTHY A. BYRNES 

“A careful, dispassionate account of the 
involvement of the Cathollo leadership of the 
United States In the political IHe of the country.” 
—Andrew M. Greeley, America 

“,. should provoke many large questions. 

.. This Is a book for thinking hard about the 

political dimensions of episcopal leadership.” 
—James T. Fisher, Commonweal 
Now In paper: $12.95 ISBN 0-691-00004-8 





ALLIES, ADVERSARIES, AND INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


JOANNE GOWA: 
During the Cold War, Intemational trade closely paralleled the division of the worid into 
two rival poiticahmliitary blocs. NATO and GATT were two sides of one coin; the Warsaw 


between 
alllances and trade and asks whether It applies not only after but also before World War Il. 
“an outstanding and original book. ... This work will have a major Impact 
on the study of International political economy.” i 
—David A. Lake, University of Caltfornla-San Diego 
Cloth: $24.96 ISBN 0-001-03368-2 : 


ETHNIC CONFLICT AND INTERNATIONAL SECURITY 


EDITED BY MICHAEL E. BROWN 
Drawn from recent Issues of Survival, the essays In this volume advance our under- -` 
standing of the causes of ethnic conflict, the regional and Intemational implications of such 
conflicts, and what the Intemational communtty can do to minimize the potential for Instabi- 
tty and violence. i l 
$ The contributors to the volume include Michael Brown, Anthony Smith, David Welsh, 
Renée de Nevers, Pierre Hassner, Jack Snyder, Barry Posen, Kathleen Newland, Jenonne 
Walker, Robert Cooper, Adam Roberts, John Chipman, and Mats Berdal. 
Paper: $14.06 ISBN 0-991-00068-9 Cloth: $42.50 ISBN 0-691-03368-4 ` 


RED SUNSET 


The Failure of Soviet Politics 
PHILIP Q. ROEDER 

Why did the Soviet system fait? Philp Roeder finds the answer to these questions in 
the Bolshevik “conetftution"—the fundamental rules of the Soviet system that evolved from 
revolutionary times Into the post-Stalin era. In Rosder’s view, the problem was not that 
Soviet leaders did not attempt to change, but that their attempts were so often defeated by 
institutional resistance to reform. ve 

“Red Sunset is an Important book. Roeder’s analysis of the Soviet ‘constitu- 
tion’ Is an original, synthetic Interpretation of Soviet political history, based on a 
structural theory of polltical dynamics. It will be essential reading for students of 
Soviet politics. . . ."—George W. Breslauer, University of Callfornla, Berkeley 
Paper: $16.95 ISBN 0-001-01942-8 Cioth: $49.50 ISBN 0-601-03306-4 


New in 


paperback 
DEBT AND CRISIS IN LATIN AMERICA 


The Supply Side of the Story 
i ROBERT DEVLIN 
“[This] substantia! study argues that Latin America’s debt crisis of the 1980s 
and the resulting reglonwide recession are owed largely to the role of commer- 
clal banks, which overexpanded credit and then overcontracted when the 
region’s Ilquidity problems became evident.”—Abraham Lowenthal, Foreign Affairs 
Now in paper: $17.96 ISBN 0-861 -00079-4 i 


PRINÇETON UNIVERSITY, PRESS 











New from Oxford 





THE CUBAN REVOLUTION 
obs ie abt and Legacy 


MARIFEL -STABLE 

“By far the best work I have read on contemporary Cuba. It 
is an excellent analysis of contemporary politics and eco- 
nomics"—Franklin W. Knight. “Makes an important contri- 
bution to the existing literature by integrating into a single 
historical sweep the study of the last thirty years as an out- 
growth of the previous sixty years"—Louis A. Pérez, Jr 
$23.00, 236 pp. 
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THE AGE OF FEDERALISM 
STANLEY ELKINS and ERIC McKITRICK 

“An impressive achievement... Links the story of the mse of 
political parues in the U.S. with the struggles over foreign 
relations, and in the process they shed new light on the 
early development of American political culture.... Anyone 
interested in how this country began under the Constitution 
will be greatly rewarded by the reading of this book”— 
Richard J. Barnet, The Los Angeles Times. “They explore 
America’s dominant republican ideology more fully here 
than in any other source, making the book this generation’s 
standard interpretive study.... It will reward even seasoned 
professionals with its insights, coverage, and reflecuons"— 
Library Journal. $39.95, 925 pp. 









THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING 
DOWN 

The Collapse of Communism in Eastern 
Europe 

GALE STOKES 

“Authoritative, cogent, and compelling.... Stokes blends 
meticulous research and narrative drive, covering 
Communism's weary decline after 1968 with an epic 
sweep.... With magisterial command, Stokes does full justice 
to his monumental subject”"— Kirkus Reviews. “Stokes’s 
overview traces the ebb and flow of personalities and events 


in a manner that is both accessible to lay readers and infor- 
mative to scholars"—Lsbrary Journal. $25.00, 319 pp 





A HISTORY OF THE SUPREME 


COURT 

BERNARD SCHWARTZ 

“Excellent... The best one-volume history of the U.S, 
Supreme Court...guides the reader on an impressive, infor- 
mative journey through the Court’s work over its two cen- 
turies of existence”—Library Journal “A work impressive in 
its scope and readability.... Elegantly synthesizes the high- 
lights of the Supreme Court's past from its origins through 
the 1991 term"— Washington Post Book World. $30.00, 465 pp. 


THE DEVIL WE KNEW 

Americans and the Cold War 

H.W. BRANDS 

“A psychologically complicated and subtle interpretation of 

the Cold War.... No reader can possibly finish this book 

without being disquieted and intrigued.... The Devil We Knew 

should firmly establish Brands’s reputation—at least among 

his professional peers—as one of the best and certainly one 

of the most prolific young historians of the post-war peri- 
*—Kai Bird, Washtngton Post Book World. $25.00, 243 pp 


At butter bookstores. To charqu. 1-600-151-7556 M-F. 9-5 EST. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





POLITICAL PARTIES 


REDEEMING AMERICA 





AND GENERATIONS 
IN PARAGUAY’'S 
LIBERAL ERA, 
1869-1940 

by Paul H. Lewis 
“indispensable for any student of 
modern Paraguay.” —-jerry Cooney, 
University of Loulsville 

Paul Lewis traces a pattern of evolution 
amidst the political conflicts of modern 
Paraguay. His astute ecamination of 
political Institutions centers around a 
generational understanding of coalitions 
and conflict. 


Plety and Politics in the 


tion of New Christian Right thought. 
No other scholar has even come dose 
to this achievement.” 


—Jeffrey Hadden, University of Virginia 
344 pp. $45.00 cloth, $17.95 paper 


FORTHCOMING 


THE REGIME OF 
ANASTASIO SOMOZA, 
1936-1956 

by Knut Walter 

“A complete and balanced description of 
Somoza’s iong rule. . . . [The book] is a significant 
contribution to both Latin American history and 
political science.” RL Woodward, Jr., 

Tulane University 

In this careful study In state-bullding, Knut Walter 
focuses on the means by which Somoza gained 
and consolidated power. 


B 324 pp, $49.95 cloth, $17.95 paper 
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or by toiHree order 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 


Chapel Hill + Phone (800) 848-6224, Fax (800) 272-6817 









cares Introduction by John Milton Cooper, Jr 
S In this prominent historians and 
a eg reflect on and assess the first 200 years of the White House 
pi to provide insights into the evolution af the “people's house” 
Pa from its limited role in a struggling new nation to its present 
p role as the embodiment of America’s view of the presidency. 


scholars hes done full 


ee 


$14.95 paper 


BUILDING A NEW BOSTON 
Politics and Urban Renewal, 1950-1970 
Thomas H. O'Connor 


“Here is one of the great stories in American urban history 
told by a great historian. In 1949, Boston was ‘a hopeless 


.” — Jack Beatty, Senior Editor, Atlantic Monthly 


“A fascinating new book.” — Robert Campbell, Boston Globe í 
$24.95 cloth 


New Edition 


THE RADICAL FUTURE OF 
LIBERAL FEMINISM 
Zillah R. Eisenstein 


With a new preface and postscript by the author 


$35.00 cloth © $12.95 paper 


i ut NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY PRESS 
RERE 360 Huntington Avenue, 272HN 
AES Boston, MA 02115 


NORTHEASTERN 





Feminism, n, and Politics in Italy 

Lucia Chiavola ' , 

“In a fascinating ... [Birnbaum] identifies the 

of contemporary I liberation theology in the 
the dark (black, brown, or 

madonnas of Italy... . [She] sees continuity between 


carth- based images of the sacred female and their Neolithic 
predecessors found on or near the seme sites.” 

'— Charlene Spretnak, Ma 
$35.00 cloth 


THE WOMAN’S BIBLE . 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
Introduction by Maureen Fitzgerald 

In 1895 Elizabeth Cady Stanton published a controversial 
critique of the Bible that attributed woman's powerlessness 
not only to the laws of the state but also to the teachings 
of the piecami wimana Nety a enny her 
views remain relevant in the current debate about the role 
of women in the church. A new introduction. places the 
document in its historic context and comments on its place 
within religious studies. 


$14.95 paper 


AMERICAN WOMEN IN THE NINETIES 
Today's Critical Issues 
Edited by Sherri Matteo 


“[Amenican Women in the Ninewe] contains some excellent 


$37.50 cloth © $14.95 paper 
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CAPITALISM, 
SOCIALISM, AND 

















“Must reading for anyone who considers 
him- or herself a political economist, and 
it should also appeal to those probing the 
uncertainties of contemporary democrati- 
zation.”—Philippe C. Schmitter, Stanford 
University 

A Journal of Democracy Book 

$12.95 paperback 


BRAZILIAN 
INDUSTRIALISTS 
AND DEMOCRATIC 
CHANGE 

Leigh Payne : 

The first book to address the issue of the 
Tole of business elites in the democratic 
transition shows that the Brazilian indus- 
trial elites were more interested in political 
stability than ın whether the regime in 
power was authoritarian or democratic. 
$32.50 hardcover 


THE DOMINICAN 
INTERVENTION 
Abraham F. Lowenthal 


“The intervention by the United States in 
the Dominican Republic in 1965 has 
inspired several books, and this one is 
clearty the best.” —Review of Politics 


$14.95 paperback 































DEMOCRACY 
REVISITED 
edited by Larry 
Diamond and 

Marc F, Plattner 

“An excellent collection 

of esazys—thoughtful, 
provocative, illuminat- 
ing. They make a book 
Institute 


THIRD WORLD 
POLITICS l 


A Comparative Introduction 
second edition 
Paul Cammack, 
David Pool, and 
Willtam Tordoff 
“The analysis is developed in a 
series of concise, generally 
well-written chapters on differ- 
ent themes, which each author 
discusses with reference to a specific 


INTERNATIONAL 
PEACEKEEPING 
Paul F. Diehl 


“This book adds considerably to our 


over the past forty years.”—Gene Lyons, 


, Dartmouth College 
“Perspectives on Security: Richard Ned 


Lebow, Series Editor 
$36.50 hardcover 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
SECURITY 
Polkcy and Process 
fourth edition 

Amos A. Jordan, 

William J. Taylor, Jr., and 
Lawrence J. Korb 

“There are more than enough pub- 
lished compendia in the field of 
tegrated textbooks. American National 
Security is truly outstanding in providing 
such needed integration and longer-range 
vision.”—Zbigniew Brzezinski 

$21.95 paperback 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Hampden Station, Baltimore, Maryland 21211 ¢ To order, call 1-800-537-5487. 





DEMOCRACY 


ee ee 
AMERICA AND THE WORLD 


THOMAS PAINE 
AND THE RELIGION 
OF NATURE 

Jack Fruchtman, jr. 

“Frochtman demonstrates . . . how insepe- 
rably related the questions of religion and 
politics were for the American founders. 
No book in print does a better—or even 
comparable—job of laying out Paine’s 
doctrine and tracing the web of his ideas.” 
—Wilson Carey McWilliams, Rutgers 
University 
$32.50 hardcover 


DOES 
REDISTRICTING 
MAKE A. 
DIFFERENCE? 

Partisan Representation and Electoral 
Behavior T 

Mark E. Rush 

Today, politically divisive redistricting— 
gerrymandering to some—causes bitter 
wrangling. : Mark Rush offers a skeptical 
inquiry into this controversy and a criti- 
cal assessment of the assumptions 
underlying current analyses of the 


REGULATORY 
POLITICS IN 
TRANSITION 
Marc Allen Elsner 


Marc Eisner adopts a regulatory 
regime framework to address the 
combination of policy change and 
institutional innovation during the 


` $14.95 paperback 




















Find money for research in the... 


Guide to Federal Funding 
For Social scientists 
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Whether your specialty is m. E Program descriptions outline names of 
demographic anthropology, political contacts, review processes, application 
economy or social psychology, the Wm procedures and deadlines, budget in- 
multidisciplinary Gulde to Federal ~~ ‘Mation, and examples of funded 
Funding for Soclal Sclentists, projects. Essays authored by agency 
2nd edition, has a federal program —_ SE 'NE = "insiders supplement the program 
to support your interests. Wn, Ms MEE descriptions and guide the researcher 
Over 250 federally funded programs _________——7»_, through the ins and outs of the main 
In the social sciences are indexed by ~~ funding Institutions. The Guide is an 
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NEW FROM GREE 


In Defense of Political Trials 
By Chartes F. Abel and Frank H. Marsh 


raised ag sia pap aeirhe paar Scat coe 


Greenwood Press. 1903. 168 pages. 0-313-25111-8. 655.00. 


Franklin Pierce 
A Bibliography 


Greenwood Prose. 1993. 192 pages. 0-313-28172-6. 855.00. 


Rhetorical Studies of National 
Political Debates 

1960-1992, Second Edition 
Edited by Robert V. Friedenberg 

The only book-length rhetorical of national 
political debates from 1960 to the present, this book 
demonstrates how debates have become complex, 
calculated political events with significant conse- 
quences. 

Praeger Publishers. 1993. 288 pages. 0-275-04339-9. 
A paperback is also available: 0-275-94340-2. 818.05 


The 1,000 Hour War 
Communication in the Gulf 
Edited by Thomas A. McCain and Leonard Shyies 


Asserts that the 1,000 Hour War was a unique case of 
military action that owed both its prosecution and its 
coverage to the same technologies. 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 232 pages. 0-313-28747-3. $49.95. 


Confronting Conflict 

Domestic Factors and U.S. 
Policymaking in the Third World 

By Deepa Mary Ollapally 

A good text for all those concerned with U.S. foreign 
policymaking. 


$59.96. 


Groenwood Press. 1993. 224 pages. 0-313-28824-0. 855.00. 
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GREENWOOD ___ 
PUBLISHING GROUP m~e 


Security, Arms Control, and 
Conflict 


Reduction in East Asia 


‘and the Pacific 
' A Bibliography, 1980-1991 
Compiled by Andrew MoCiean 


by 


The moet comprehenstve bibliography to date on the 
myriad aspects of peace and security issues tn East 
Asia and the Pactfic. 

Greenwood Prose. 1993. 576 pages. 0-313-27639-4. 605.00. 


Community Service 
Encounter with Strangers 
By Howard B. Radest 


ee Ee 
community service in the United Sta 


Praeger Publishers. 1993. 216 pages. EAEN $49.98. 


Jimmy Carter 
Foreign Policy and Post-Presidential 


Years 
Edited by Herbert D. Rosenbaum and Alexej Ugrinsky 


Intriguing essays the range of foreign af- 
fairs issues that confronted Carter administration, 
Greenwood Press. 1993. 528 pages. 0-313-28844-5. 875.00. 


The Presidency and Domestic 
Policies of Jimmy Carter 

Edited Herbert D. Rosenbaum and Alexej Ugrinsky 

A collection of major papers analyzing the domestic 
policies of the Carter presidency. 


Greenwood Press. 1993. 876 pages. 0-313-28845-3. 895.00. 


The U.S. Constitution and the 

Power to Go to War 

Historical and Current Perspectives 
Edited by Gary M. Stern, and Morton H. Halperin 
Essential reading for scholars and policymakers con- 
cerned with the use of military or paramilitary force, 


the division of power between the eas and the 
president, and the interpretation of constitutional and 
other restraints. 

Greenwood Press. 1993. 208 pages. 0-313-28988-1. 655.00. 


ORDER.TOLL-FREE, 24 HOURS-A-DAY: 1-800-225-5800 
Please call us for a free catalog at (203) 226-3671 . 
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GREENWOOD PRESS °- PRAEGER PUBLISHERS 
imprints of GREENWOOD PUBLISHING GROUP, INC. 


88 Post Road West, Box 5007, 


Westport, CT 06881-5007 


(203) 228-3871 + Office FAX (203) 222-1502 ` 
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Peace Process 
American Diplomacy and the 
Arab-Israeli Conflict Since 1967 
WILLIAM B. QUANDT 

Quandt offers the hopeful message 
that the US, if it plays its role of 


mediator skillfully, can contribute . 


to a resolution of the dispute be- 
tween Israel and its Arab neighbors. 
$40.00 cloth, $16.00 paper 


Second Front 
Censorship and Propaganda in 
the Gulf War 
JOHN R. MACARTHUR 
Foreword by Ben H. Bagdikian 
New im paper—*Nothing less than 
an indictment of the American news 
media for dereliction of duty under 
fire. Anyone who still has an opin- 
ion about Desert Storm ought to 
read all about it” 

— New York Newsday 
With a New Afterword—§$10.00 paper 


Choosing Justice 
An Experimental Approach to 
Ethical Theory 

NORMAN FROHLICH and 

JOE A. OPPENHEIMER 

New in paper—“A brilliant and 
potentially seminal piece of work. 
It innovates as exciting and original 


an approach to social ethics as | - 


have ever seen.” 

—Thomas Schwartz, UCLA 
California Series on Social Choice and 
Political Economy, $15.00 paper 


Postwar Japan 
as History 


Edited by ANDREW GORDON 


. Japan’s catapultto world economic 


power has inspired many studies, 
but few have looked at the 45 years 
of postwar Japan through the lens of 


- history. The contributors to this 


book seek to offer such a view. 
$60.00 cloth, $17.00 paper, Illustrated 


The Power of 


the Gun 

The Emergence of Modem 
Chinese Warlordism ` 
EDWARD A. McCORD 

Here is a new interpretation of the 
emergence of warlordism in early 
20th-century China. McCord shows 
how the repeated use of the military 
to settle disputes over the structure 
and allocation of political power in 
the early Republic thwarted the 
consolidation of civil authority. 
$45.00 cloth 


How Fascism 


Ruled Women 
Italy, 1922-1945 
VICTORIA DE GRAZIA 
New in paper—‘Extremely well 
researched and drawing upon a 
vast array of sources, this is the first 
full-length study of the experiences 
of women under Italian fascism.” 

_ —Library journal 
A Centennial Book, $14.00 paper, Illustrated 


Muslim Extremism in Egypt 


The Prophet and Pharaoh 
GILLES KEPEL 
Translated by Jan Rothschild 


New in paper—“An intelligent, sympathetic, but critical survey of the more 
important Muslim fundamentalist movements, leaderships, and ideologies 


in Egypt today.”—-The Annals 
With a new Preface—$12.00 paper 








Healing the 
Masses 


Cuban Health Politics at Home 

and Abroad 

JULIE M. FEINSILVER 

Foreword by David E. Apter ` 

“Will inform and surprise even the 

Cuba ‘experts’ inside Cuba....and 

may also help explain why the revo- 

lution has been able to endure.” 

—Saul Landau, Institute for 

Policy Studies, Washington D.C. 

$45.00 cloth, $17.00 paper 


From the Fat. 


of Our Souls 
Social Change, Political Process, 
and Medical Pluralism in Bolivia 
LIBBET CRANDON-MALAMUD 
New in paper—*Crandon-Mala- 
mud uses the self-reflexive voice of 
the ‘new ethnography’ (but with 
greater political conviction and 
more humanity)... . Its most impor- 
tant message is that medicine 
everywhere . . . is a means to effect 
change.” —Medical 
Anthropology Quarterly 


Comparative Studies of Health Systems & 
Medical Care, $16.00 paper, Illustrated 


War of Shadows .- 
The Struggle for Utopia in the 
Peruvian Amazon 

MICHAEL F. BROWN and 
EDUARDO FERNANDEZ 

New in paper— ‘Provides material 
essential for an understanding of 
contemporary indigenous activism 
and the political conflicts that in- 
spire it.”-——/’Homme 
$14.00.paper, Illustrated 
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At bookstores or order toll-free 1-800-822-6657. 
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The Fatal 
EmbDrace 


P eT 


BENJAMIN GINSBERG 


The Fatal Embrace 


Jews and the State 


` What are the political sources of organized anti-Semitism? Ginsberg examines 


the cycle of Jewish success and anti-Semitic attack throughout the diaspora, 
with a concentrated focus on the “special case” of America. 

“Ginsberg’s arguments—vwell-documented in statistics and footnotes—are 
compelling. . . , Provocative and Intriguing.” —Kirkus Reviews 

Cloth $22.00 296 pages 


MICHAEL BESS 
Realism, Utopia, and 
the Mushroom Cloud 


Four Activist Intellectuals and Their Strategies for Peace, 
1945-1989 


This book compares the careers of four Intellectuals—Loulse Welss, 

Leo Szilard, E. P. Thompson, and Danilo Dolcl—each of whom shared a 
revulsion for the nuclear “balance of terror,” but who also possessed sharply 
divergent visions of a post-Cold War peace. 

Poper $19.95 328 pages 


PETER J. STEINBERGER 


The Concept of Political Judgment 


Steinberger shows how the seemingly contradictory claims of inference 
and Intuition are reconciled In the concept of political judgment. 


“This work moves with sure steps among the literatures of philosophy, political 
theory, and other domains and manifests Impressive logical and rhetorical . 
skills.” —Richard E. Flathman, The Johns Hopkins University 
“Paper $17.95 322 pages 


New edition 
ELISABETH NOELLE-NEUMANN 


The Spiral of Silence 
Public Opinion—Our Social Skin 
Second Edition f 
Noelle-Neumann examines public opinion as a form of social control In which 
Individuals shape their behavior to prevalling attitudes about what is acceptable. 
Includes three new chapters. 

“Ought to be on the ‘must read’ list of any social sclentist interested in public 


opinon formation.“—james W. Hootots, American Political Science Review, from a 
review of the first edition 


*Paper $14.95 304 pages 


* Cloth edition available 





bitos ar 
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Edited by ROBERT H. BATES, V. Y. MUDIMBE, 
and JEAN F; O’BARR 


Africa and the Disciplines 

The Contributions of Research in Africa to the Social Sciences 
and Humanities 

Eleven distinguished scholars address the question: Why should Africa 

be studied In the university? 

“Exceptionally thoughtful and remarkably comprehensive.”—john Comaroff, 
University of Chicago 

Poper $9.95 232 pages 


MICHEL WIEVIORKA 


The Making of Terrorism 


Translated by David Gordon White 

Wieviorka applies interventionist soctology to a comparative analysis of 

Italian, Peruvian, Basque, and Middle Eastern terrorist groups, and In the proc- 
ess throws new light on the terrorists and their relationships both to the move- 
ments they represent and the social Institutions they attampt to destroy. 

Paper $19.95 376 pages 


PAUL BAIROCH 


Economics and World History 
Myths and Paradoxes 


Bairoch defiates twenty commonly held myths about economic history. 

“Sheds fascinating light on many of the accepted truths of modern economic 
history: an intriguing account, well executed.”—Alfred L. Malabre, jr., Econom- 
Ics Editor, Wail Street Journal and author of Lost Prophets: An Insider's History of 
the Modern Economists 

Goth $32.50 200 pages sus. 


Edited by JEFFREY A. FRANKE! and MILES KAHLER 
Regionalism and Rivalry 

Japan and the United States in Pactfic Asta 

Leading economists and political sclentists contend that the rapid growth 
of Intraregional trade in East Asta Is not due to a trade bloc, but can be 
explained by the rapid growth of East Asian economies. 


Cloth $63.00 504 pages dus. 
An NBER Conference Report 





JOSHUA MITCHELL 


Not by Reason Alone 
Religion, History, and Identity in Early Modern Political Thought 
Interweaving political, religious, and historical themes, this book offers a 


“A bold and complex act of theoretical reconstruction. . .. Highly recommended.” 
—Jean Bethke Eshtaln, Vanderbilt University 
Cloth $34.95 272 pages 


New paperback edition 
BERNARD CRICK 


In Defence of Politics 
Fourth Edition 


This Illuminating celebration of the political world asserts that politics remains 
the only tested alternative to government by coercion. This edition has been 
updated to include an assessment of the revolutions in 1989 in Eastern Europe 
as well as of current situations in Northern Ireland, Israel and Palestine and 
South Africa. 


Paper $13.95 272 pages 
GARY ORFIELD and CAROLE ASHKINAZE 


The Closing Door 

Conservative Policy and Black Opportunity 

The first major critique of the effect of conservative policies on urban race 
and poverty In the 1980s. 

“A valuable first step In reorienting the political debate. Others should follow 
the trall blazed here.”—jospeh Stewart, Jr., journal of Pofttics 

Paper $11.95 274 poges Mus. 


Now in Paper 
FRANKLIN E. ZIMRING GORDON J. HAWKINS 


The Scale of Imprisonment 


A comprehensive assessment of the factors behind the growth and 
subsequent overcrowding of American prisons. 

“Has an exceptionally well designed literature review of interest to public policy, 
criminal Justice, and public law scholars. Its careful review, analysts, and 
critique of research is stimulating and inventive.”—American Political Science Review 
Paper $12.95 258 pages sux 

Studies in Crime and Justice 











NEW FROM HARVARD 


Northern Protest 

Martn Luther King, Jr , Chicago, and the Cm 
Rights Movement 

James R. Ralph, Jr 

“Jim Ralph has wnten the fullest and mast perceptive 
accourt yet to appear of the 1956 cminghts campaign 
in Chicago, a avad event in the history of the move- 
ment Ralph has traced the ongins of the campaign in the 
pallies of Chicago's AlticamAmencan community, he has 


and the nathonal 
ad, and he has explamed why the 1966 campaign pro 
diced reactions in Woshngion so diferet from hose he 
earar campaigns m the South had created 

$27 95 doh 


Chester Bowles— 

New Dealer in the Cold War 
Howard B: Schaffer 

When Hany Truman named him ambassador to Indie in 
1951, Chesier Bowles was already a prominent figure 


Area ible iesdidl otis cial tea res 
in Asia Over the next wo 


cre of he leading liberal ighis in Arencan feraign polr 

1s biography is also the sory of Amenca finding ts 
De oc ee 
vance io our own postcoid war era 

“An extroordinanty fine book Schaffer takes us 
inside the tenstons that recurrently wax and wane in 
Amencan foreign policy An insightful and judicious 
portrayal of Chester Bowles ° 

—Robert F Goheen, Pnnesion University 

An Insffiute for the Siudy of Diplomacy Book 
22 halftones $29 95 doh 





The Anatomy of 
Antiliberalism 


Stephen Holmes 

Liberal spoken in a cariain kone, heard more and more 
offen lately, t summons up permissiveness, materialism, 
rootlessness, run rampant How 
has Itberalism, the grand democranc weal, come to be 
a dirty word? This book shows us what anhliberalism 
means in the modem world—where t comes from, 
whom it serves, p ii if 
everchang} 

$29 95 


The Politics Presidents Make 
Leadership from John Adams to George Bush 
Stephen Skowronek 
Stephen Skowronek's wholly innovate study demon- 
strates. that presidenhal leodership needs to be under- 
stood in “polifical ime ” Presidents are conhnually dis 
rupting and transforming the poltheal landscape, but 
each president also inhents a parhcutar type of political 
context, a regime shaped by his predecessors that he 
oats Who is a new presdent replocing, 


at previous program ts he exdanding or reracting, and 
how sirong is the resistance to his new agenda? 
Skowronek’ fifteen pert 


insight info the leadership of Lyndon Johnson, the com 
tretemps of Franklin Pierce prompt a reassessment of 
recast our 


shows in deta inst com 
or R ph pele 
aie S RITA pmee 
can be understood as means of dealing m the special 
commodity of protechon From within this illuminating 
framework, he then asks a number of contro- 
versio! histoncal queshons Best of all is Gambetia’s 


u 


NEW FROM HARVARD 


The Soviet Social Contract 
and Why h Failed 
Welfare Policy and Workers’ Politcs from 


Applying a new motvahonal role theory fo materials 
from exdensive firsthand interviews conducted dunng 
the eventful 1970s, Donald Searing deepens our 
understanding of haw Members of Parlament under 
stand thelr goals, their careers, and ther Impact on 
domestic and global Issues He explores how 
Westminster's world bath controls and is created by 
mndiducls, duminating the inierplay of mshiutional com 
sions and indMidual choles In shaping roles wihn the 
polincal arena No other book iels us so much about 
polhcal lke at Westminster 

$49 95 cloth 


Heidegger's Crisis 
Philosophy and Poliics In Naz Germany 
Hans ; Sluga 


Storing wih Fiche and Nietzsche, whom the Nazis 
claimed as their Intellectual foebears, 


“Finally, a far and informed account of Heidegger's 
infamous politcal stand. t will become the final reter- 


ence on this 


$19 95 paper 


Interpretation ion and 
Social Criticism 
Michael Walzer 


"leamed, cogent and it avords the 
sions of both scientific cariainty and grand 


—John Painck Higgins, New York Times Book Review 
The Tanner Lectures on Human Valves 
$9.95 paper 


The Transformation of 
Corporate Control 


Neil Fligstein 


“The Transformation of Control is an out 
standing of the socal forces shaping one of the 
central Inshiuhons of he modem era: . The book Is the 
most formidable direct challenge yet to Alfred 
Chandler, who dominates Amencan corporate histo- 
ry . This s an important and outsianding coninbution to 


—Wikam G. Roy, 
$19 95 paper 


> Available at bookstores or from: 


MA 02138 
: 800-448-2242 





The American Political Sclence Association And 


Academic Information Systems/IBM 
Announce 


Poli-War e SOFTWARE REVIEW PROGRAM 


The APSA has a piot project to identify, evaluate and disseminate instrucbonal 
Information 


3 hardware and other software needed to run the programs 


Thes information will be the bases of a user's gude to the software 
Instruchonal and research software judged by the Rewew Committee to be of 


and technical quality will be offered for sale Proceeds will 


excepbonal 

be used to pay royalbes to authors and underwrite the peer review process 
The politcal] scence software wil be widely distributed through APSA as part 
of The Academic Software Library (TASL) in cooperabon with Wisc-Ware Software 
Destnbuton Center 


The University of 


Tennessee Press 
KNOXVILLE 37996-0825 


Poll-Ware/APSA 
1527 New Hacapekire Ava. NW ° Washington, DC 20036 


Lifting the Vell 

A POLITICAL HISTORY OF STRUGGLES FOR EMANCIPATION 

Richard A. Couto 

Focusing on Haywood County, Tennessee, Richard Couto examines the lives of African 
Americans struggling against the Jim Crow system. “A rare and valuable history.”— 
James C. Scott, Yale University 

368 pages, il ustrations, ISBN -807-X, $36.96 cloth Hbrary edition, ISBN -808-0, $16.95 paper 


Co-winner of the APSA Victoria Schuck Award 

Segregated Sisterhood 

RACISM AND THE POLITICS OF AMERICAN FEMINISM 

Nancie Caraway ; 

“Segregated Sisterhood dares to raise sensitive questions. It even makes accusations 
about weak alliances or a lack of any alliances between majority women and women of 


color... . [A] highly literate and thoughtful book.”—Congresswoman Maxine Waters 
296 pages, ISBN -719-7, $42.50 cloth, ISBN -720-0, $18.95 paper 


White Political Women 

PATHS FROM PRIVILEGE TO EMPOWERMENT 

Diane L. Fowikes 

“By allowing white women activists to speak at length of their views toward feminism, 
race, and politics and by carefully listening to their responses, Fowlkes provides insight 
into how white political women move from a position of privilege to one of empower- 
ment.”—Susan J. Carroll, Rutgers University 

276 pages, ISBN -717-0, $38.96 cloth, ISBN -718-9, $14.96 paper 





ISBN prefix 0-87048 
Postage: $3 for first book; $.75 for aach additional book 





World Resources 
1994-95 


WORLD RESOURCES INSTITUTE 
This edition of World Resources features a 


papo pation pp; ilus. cloth $21.95 
Human Development 
1993 


UNITED NATIONS ' 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME - 
The 1993 Report not only updares the findings 


patterns 
1993 240 pp.; two-color illus paper $17.95 
cloth $29.98 


New in 


or Decision 
The U.S. Senate and the 
Rise of National Politics 
A Twentieth Century Fund 


, Ilinois 
1993 368 pp. paper $14.95 cloth $27.50 


The President and 
the Parties 

The Transformation of the 
the New Deal 


Mayhew, Univeraty 
1993 384 pp. paper $16.95 cloth $55.00 


How Women 


Legislate 

SUE THOMAS, Georgetown University 
“A first book 

Sia ive aie 
some time to come.. and 


Interesting 
"Barbara Sinclair, University of 
Riverside 


January 1994 272 pp. paper $14.95 
choth $39.95 


Now in a new edition! 
The Environmental 


Protection Agency 
Asking the Wrong 


MARC K. LANDY, Boston College, 
MARC J. ROBERTS, Harvard School of 
ee ae 


1990 ( 
paper $1 cloth $32.50 


The End of 


Communist Power 
Anti-Corruption 
Campaigns and the 
Legitimation Crisis 
LESLIE HOLMES, 


of Melbourne 
‘A major contribution to 


i comparative communist 
maher- Wlan A opty Walete Cale 
and the International Order 


(Europe 
1993 TH pes tables meek tte 
cloth $55 00 


The German Left 


Red, Green, and Beyond 
ANDREI S. MARKOVITS, 
University of California, Santa Cruz, 
and PHILIP S. GORSKI], University of 


January 1994 382 pp. paper $16.95 
cloth $55.00 


Now in a new edition! 

The Shaping of the 
Modern Middle East 
Revised Edition 


language, 
its relationship with the West as no other text 


can. 
1993 224 pp; 8 ulus, 2 maps paper $12.95 


cloth $29.9 


The Judicial Process 
An Introductory Analysis 
of the Courts of the 
United States, England, 


Chicago State Uniwersity 
1993 432 pp; 5 dius. paper $19.95 


Prices and eee dates are subject to change. To request an examination copy, write on school letterhead giving full 
course information, including course name, level, expected enrollment, and your decision deadline, to 


Oxford University Press 


ATTN: College Sales Coordinator, 200 Madison Avenue, New York, NY 10016 i 





OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


International Cooperation and 
the Global Refugee Crisis 


A Twentieth Century Fund Book 
GIL LOESCHER, 
University of Notre Dame 
“Loescher’s book is the most comprehensive 
and balanced analysis of an issue of increas- 
ing importance both for national security and 
for world politics. Anyone who wants to find 
out about the directions of the global refu- 
geo crisis, about the mechanisms thst have 
tried to cope with it in the past and today, 
and about what ought to be done, should read 
this impressive work.”—-Stanley Hoffmann, 
Harvard University. 

1893 272 pp; Mus. $35.00 


Bentham’s Prison 
A Study of the 


Panopticon Penitentiary 

JANET SEMPLE, 

University College, London - 

The panopticon was a prison devised by 
Bentham. This book tells the story of 
Bentham’s dealings with the politicians as 
he tried to get it built, assesses the 
panopticon in the context of penal philoso- 
phy and of 18th-century punishment, and 
discusses it as an instrument of the modem 
technology of subjection. 

19883 360 pp.; iue. $60.00 


Making Men Moral 

Civil Liberties and 

Public Morality 

ROBERT P. GEORGE, Princeton University 
George defends the traditional justification 
of morals legislation against criticisms ad- 
vanced by leading liberal ‘theorists. He ar- 


gues that such legislation can play a ` ' 


legitimate role in maintaining a moral enyi- 
Ronee ODAYE to iris bad Beal 
to at least some forms of vice. 

1983 256 pp. $42.00 


Social Corporatism | 

A Superior Economic System? 
Edited by JUKKA PEKKARINEN, Labour 
Institute for Economic Research, Helsinki, 
MATTI POHJOLA, ETLA-Research 
Institute of the Finnish Economy, Helsinki, 
and BOB ROWTHORN, Cambridge 


University 

Distinct from both socialism and capitalism, 
social corporatism is defined in this book as 
an economic system in which the labor mar- 
ket is organized by centralized wage bargain- 
ing and is non-exclusive as well as 
egalitarian. The study focuses on the links 
between the degree of corporatism and 
macroeconomic 

(WIDER Studies in Development Economics) 
1992 448 pp; Dus. $95.00 


American Political 
Cultures 


RICHARD J. ELLIS, Memeite 


University 

This work challenges the thesis that Ameri- 
can political culture is characterized by a con- 
sensus on liberal capitalist values. Ellis 
demonstrates that American history is best 
understood as a contest between five rival 
political cultures: egalitarian community, 
competitive individualism, hierarchical col- 
lectivism, atomized fatalism, and autono- 
mous hermitnde. 

1993 272 pp. $45.00 


ER 
Prices are subject to change and 


, apply only in the U.S. 


For order information 
please call 1-800-451-7556. 


SRE 


Lobbying in the 
European Community 
Edited by SONIA MAZEY, 

Cambridge , and 

JEREMY J. RICHARDSON, 
University of Warwick 

This work uniquely provides scademic analy- 
sis and an insider’s account of how lobbying 
works. It examines the results of the increas- 
ing power transfer to Brussels in terms of 
EC policy progress, the activities of the EC 
Commission as an “adolescent” bureaucracy, 
and lobbying group behavior at national-and 
European levels. 


(Nuffield European Studies) 
1983 .280 pp.; Mus. $48.00 ~ 


The House of Lords 


at Work 

A Study Based on the 

1988-1989 Session ; 

Edited by DONALD SHELL, Unversity of 
Bristol, and DAVID BEAMISH, House of 
A systematic and comprehensive analysis of 
one complete sessién of the British House of 
Lords, this study ovaluates every aspect of 
the activity of the House—its membership, 
the treatment of legislation, debates and 
questions, select committee work, and its sit- 
tings and divisions. - 

1993 424 pp.; Ilus. $85.00 


MAR AIS 
DEMOCRACY 


SS LP YORMA 


Marxism and 
Democracy 
JOSEPH V. FEMIA, University of 


Liverpool : 

Through a critical analysis of what Marx and 
his disciples had to say about democracy, 
Femia explores the reasons for the failure of 
Marxism which the collapse of the Soviet 
Union seems to herald. 

1893 200 pp. papa uae cloth $39.95 





200 MADISON AVENUE «- NEW YORK, NY 10016 


Take Your Students Inside... 


Georgetown 
University 

G. CALVIN 
MACKENZIE 

Colby College 

DAVID M. O’BRIEN 
University of Virginia 
RICHARD L. COLE 
University of Texas 
at Arlington 


Take your students inside 
American government for 
a demonstration of how 
we are all participants in 
the drama of American 
political life. Show them 
how different individuals 
and groups use the politi- 
cal system to seek power and to advance their own 
values and interests. Give them a ncher understand- 
ing of the complex motives that drive the partici- 
pants in the American political debate. 

Take your students inside American politics in the 
company of four political scientists who can offer 


outstanding scholarship, extensive teaching 
experience, and a wealth of insider perspectives 





S Filth \wenue. Dept. JR. New York. NY loojo 


The 


POLITICS | 


of 
AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT 


Teaching The Politics 
of American 
Government: Lectures 
on Disk 
E Videos/Videoguide 
E Presidential 
Campaign software 
Mi State and Local 
Government 
Supplement 
Mi Transparency 
Package 
E A Ralph Nader 
supplement on political 
participation 


Cloth / 896 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 





St. Martin's Press + College Division 





New and Noteworthy 


STATE AND LOCAL POLITICS 


JOHN A. STRAAYER, Colorado State University 
ROBERT D. WRINKLE, University of Texas — Pan American 
J. L. POLINARD, University of Texas — Pan American 


Provides a comprehensive introduction to the structure of state and local 
government ill Examines federalism, the constitutions and branches of state 
governments, and the structures of counties, cities, and school districts 

E Focuses on how individuals interact with their government, how wey are 
affected by government, and how they affect government 


Paper / 560 pp. (C ) / February 1 
Tostructor’s Marasi and Computerized Tes 


Test Item File available 


THE PUBLIC AGENDA 

Issues in American Politics 

Third Edition 

LAWRENCE G. BREWSTER, Golden Gate University 
MICHAEL E. BROWN, California State University — Fullerton 


Discusses the major public policy issues that face contemporary American 
society, including crime, the economy, the health care crisis I Extensively 
updated for this edition with new chapters on AIDS and on American foreign 
policy in the post-Cold War world 


Paper / 330 pp. / Just Published 


PRESIDENTIAL LEADERSHIP 

Politics and Policymaking 

Third Edition 

GEORGE C. EDWARDS M, Texas AGM University 

STEPHEN J. WAYNE, Georgetown University 

Focuses on the principal relationships that affect the president when dealing 


with public policy matters W Covers the history of the office, and the work 
involved in leadership; consensus building, and policy making 


Paper / 480 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 


LESSONS FROM THE HILL 
The Legislative Journey 

of an Education Program 

JANET M. MARTIN, Bowdoin College 


Uses one case study — an amendment to provide funds for an educational 


program designed to prevent school dropouts — to show how proposed 
legislation becomes law ll Explores the roles of interest groups as well as the 
interaction between personnel in different branches of government W Based 
on the authors own personal experience as a Congressional Fellow 


Paper / 205 pp. / Just Published 





St. Martin's Press © College Division 


“S bitth Avenue. Depe IR. New York. NY lopjon 


IE 





from SL Martin's Press 


LAND OF IDOLS 
Political Mythology in America 
MICHAEL PARENTI 


Explores the connection between the political beliefs of Americans and the 


persistence of economic, social, and political inequality I Examines the roles 
of political leaders, the economic system, the educational system, and the 


media in shaping popular beliefs 
Paper / 208 pp. / Jast Published 


THE MODERN PRESIDENCY 


JAMES P. PFIFFNER, George Mason University 


Emphasizes the major changes in the office in the past five decades, with 
government becoming more activist and centralized W Focuses on the growth 
of the bureaucracy, the concentration of power and prestige in the office, the 
more direct connection between the president and the electorate, the 
influence of the White House on public opinion, and media treatment of the 
president W Brevity allows flexibility in a wide range of courses 


Paper / 253 pp. / Just Published 


VEN 


PAP STE NY 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS 


ENVIRONMENTAL POLITICS 
Domestic and Global Dimensions 


JACQUELINE VAUGHN SWITZER, Soutbern Oregon 
State College 
Written specifically for an undergraduate audience W Examines the politics 


and public policy issues involved in environmental protection W Explores 
both the domestic and international dimensions of environmental politics 


Paper / 380 pp. / Just Published 


PaT, ENVIRONMENT AND SOCIETY 

SHOREN = The Enduring Conflict 

Sin Qo 

pe ea ALLAN SCHNAIBERG, Northwestern University 
KENNETH ALAN GOULD, Sit. Lawrence University 
Focuses on the core conflicts between economic and socio-environmental 
goals W Addresses the connection between the environment and social and 
health issues throughout W Includes a succinct history of environmental 
movements, with a brief overview of movements in other industrial societies 


Paper / 255 pp. / Just Published 





St. Martin's Press + College Division 





ITS Filth Avenue., Dept, JR. New York. NY dono 


sfa A 


New and Nolewortby 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION/ BUREAUCRACY __- | l 


THE BUREAUCRATIC EXPERIENCE 
A Critique of Life in the : 

Modern Organization 

Fourth Edition 

RALPH P. HUMMEL, University of Oklaboma 


Features a number of different perspectives—sociological, cultural, 


psychological, linguistic, cognitive, and politica—to examine how 
bureaucracies answer the needs of both employees and clients W Encourages 

_ Students to think about whether bureaucracies can be replaced or redesigned 
to carry, out their functions in a.more efficient manner 


Paper / 304 pp. (approx) / January 1994 


CArcmc! 


CURRENT ISSUES 


IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Fifth Edition 

FREDERICK S. LANE, Baruch College, The City University ` 
of New York 


Presents 30 classic and contemporary. readings (24 new to this edition) on 
current issues in both theory and practice I New edition offers a stron, 
focus on applied management issues, on public administration at the state 
and local levels, and'on issues that are important in the 1990s; including 
ethics, sexual harassment, and total quality management 


Paper / 474 pp. / Just Published 


INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL | 
SCIENCE/COMPARATIVE POLITICS 


POLITICS IN A CHANGING WORLD 
A Comparative Introduction 
_ to Political Science 


MARCUS E. ETHRIDGE and HOWARD HANDELMAN, 
both of tbe University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 


` Focuses on the tools students need to understand political life during a time 
of unprecedented political change W Surveys the major subdisciplines of 
political science W Includes seven brief chapters that compare governmental 
institutions, processes, and policies in selected countries - 
Cloth / 608 pp. (a ust Published 
Catena a rae 
software available upon adoption 


St. Martin's Press «© College Division 


ITS Pitth Avenue. Depi. JR. New York. NY loojo 





from SL Martin's Press 


NATIONS AND GOVERNMENTS 
Comparative Politics ` 

in Regional Perspective 

Second Edition 

THOMAS M. MAGSTADT, University of Nebraska at Kearney 


Examines and compares the political settings, institutions, and trends in 
‘representative countries from six major geopolitical regions of the world 
E Extensively updated to reflect the changing political landscape, with 
special focus on the disintegration of multiethnic states in Slavic Europe 
Cloth / 560 Published 
Inwtroctor’s aA evailabie 

software available upon adoption 





AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


NEW THE NEW POLITICS 


IMR OF AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


FOREIGN DAVID A. DEESE, Boston College and Harvard University 
POLICY Features 12 original essays on the politics involved in making American 
foreign policy W Surveys major institutional and social/public inputs 
E Argues that new issues, more actors, and a wider range of interests have 
not necessarily made for a less effective policy-making process 


Paper / 285 pp. / Jest Pablished . 


; PUZZLE PALACES 
DII771F AND FOGGY BOTTOM 
U.S. Foreign and Defense 
DAIAPES Policy-Making in the 1990s 
~ FAR PV DONALD M. SNOW, University of Alabama 
DATTAN EUGENE BROWN, Lebanon Valley College 


Covers all the major actors and institutions involved in the formulation of 
foreign and defense policy Mi Examines how issues get on the agenda and 
how different parties maneuver to influence policy 


Paper / 281 pp. / Just Published 


St. Martin's Press © College Division 
17S Filth yenne. Pept. DR. New York. NY beodo 





New and Noteworthy 


THE DOMESTIC SOURCES OF 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Insights and Evidence 

Second Edition 

EUGENE R. WITTKOPF, Louisiana State University 


Features 23 essays, 20 of which are new, on the domestic forces that shape _ 
the development of American foreign policy W Includes a comprehensive 
survey of how public opinion, interest groups, the media, the intelligence 
establishment, and the different branches of government impact the 
formulation of foreign policy 


Paper / 368 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 


THE FUTURE OF 

AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 
Second Edition 

EUGENE R. WITTKOPF, Louisiana State Untversity 


Focuses on the central questions that confront American foreign policy 
makers in the post-Cold War, post-Soviet era Il Three-part organization 
describes America’s foreign policy objectives, relationships with other states, 
current and future capabilities I Brings together 26 essays, 21 new to this 
edition and 5 written especially for this book . 


Paper / 359 pp. / Just Published 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


THE CAUSES AND 


PREVENTION OF WAR 
Second Edition 


SEYOM BROWN, Brandeis University 


Studies the phenomenon of war, as well as issues involved in the reduction 
of international conflict W Applies the analytical tools of the behavioral and 
social sciences to the study of international violence W Includes a new 
chapter on ethnic conflict and civil war ll Considers new developments in 
world politics in terms of their influence on the potential for large-scale 
violence 


Paper / 288 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 


St. Martin's Press < college Division 
T3 Fifth vennec., Pepe PR New York. NY bende 





from St. Martin's Press 





A MULTIPOLAR PEACE? 
Great-Power Politics 
in the Twenty-first Century 


CHARLES W. KEGLEY, JR., University of South Carolina 
GREGORY A. RAYMOND, Boise State University 

Examines the prospects for peace in the post-Cold War world W ore how 
regional alliances, the UN, and other international organizations might have a role 


in minimizing conflict in the multipolar world W Challenges prevailing notions 
about the lessons of the Cold War as well as the potential for the future 


Paper / 320 pp. (apprax.) / January 1994 


WORLD SECURITY 

Challenges for a New Century 

Second Edition 

MICHAEL T. KLARE, Hampsbire College 

DANIEL C. THOMAS, Cornell University 

Features 18 original essays and 1 previously published essay that offer a globalist 

perspective on topics that will influence peace and security into the next century 

E New topics include global violence against women, the future of the former 
Mtr’ T Kare Soviet states, and population growth 

| Het 2° Temas Paper / 408 Pp. / Just Published 





STATES VERSUS MARKETS 


Poon oT Cee phy, and the Development of the 
Political Economy 


l in 
y I N i HERMAN M. SCHWARTZ, University of Virginia 
eos 5: Focuses-on the struggles of states as they have dealt with changing world markets 
W Provides a historical and geographic perspective on the development of the 


li { n \! modern international political economy W Examines how changes in world markets 
] have tended to cause economic and political instability within states 


Paper / 368 pp. (approx.) / January 1994 





AT ISSUE 
Politics in the World Arena 
Seventh Edition 
STEVEN L. SPIEGEL and DAVID J. PERVIN, both of the University 
` of California, Los Angeles 
Contains 33 readings by leading scholars and writers on contemporary issues in 
world politics W All but one of the articles are new to this edition, virtually all were 


published in the past two years I Essays reflect changes in global balance of 
power since the breakup of the Soviet Union 


Paper/ $20 pp. / Just Published 
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1992 RICHARD E. NEUSTADT AWARD 
AMERICAN POLITICAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


PEE BRACE 
BARBARA INCRITTA 





“A richly textured, fascinating book about the impact of public opinion and 
opinion polls on the American presidency. Anyone concerned with the health 
of the American polity will want to give this thought-provoking work serious 


consideration.” — FRED I. GREENSTEN, Princeton University 

“A remarkably perceptive evaluation of the president and public opinion-and 

a very troubling one. Every citizen should read this book and shiver.” 
—THEODORE Lowi, Cornell University 
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Nominations Sought for Managing Editor 


of 


A . P liti ] S . R . 


In July 1995 APSR Managing Editor G. Bingham Powell, Jr.’s four-year term will 
end. The Council has appointed a search committee to work with APSA President 
Charles O. Jones to identify Powell’s successor. 


The Council will elect the next editor at its August 31, 1994 meeting after learning of 
the Search Committee’s deliberations and hearing the recommendation of the President. 
The new editor will begin mid-summer 1995. 


The purpose of this notice is to invite you to submit suggestions for editor to the Search 
Committee. Please send your nominations to the APSA headquarters by December 15, 
1993. 


Members of the Search Committee are: 


Emanuel Adler, University of Wisconsin-Madison 

Jean Bethke Elshtain, Vanderbilt University 

John Hibbing, University of Nebraska, Lincoln — 

Matthew Holden, University of Virginia 

Keith Krehbiel, Stanford University 

G. Bingham Powell, Jr., University of Rochester 

Kay Schlozman, Boston College 

Sidney Verba, Harvard University, Chair 

Charles O. Jones, University of Wisconsin-Madison, ex officio 


Please send nominations to: APSR Managing Editor Search Committee, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue, NW, Washington, DC 20036. Fax (202)483-2657. 
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David Lalman, 
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University and Henry E. Brady, 
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Comparative Political Parties: 
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Kenneth Janda, Northwestem 
University 
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Russell J. Dalton and 

Martin P. Wattenberg , 
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The New Look in Public Opinion 
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Paul M. Sniderman, Stanford 
University 
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Expanding Disciplinary 
Boundaries: Black, Latino, and 
Racial Minority Group Politics in 
Political Science 

Paula D. McClain, University of 
Virginia and John A. Garcia, 
University of Arizona 


-| Citizens, Contexts, and Politics 


Robert Huckfeldt, Indiana 
University and John Sprague, 
Washington University ° 


4 Political Communication: 
. Scope, Progress, Promise 


Doris Graber, University of 


Illinois at Chicago 
4 Legislatures: Individual 


Purpose and Institutional 


Performance 


Michael L. Mezey, 
DePaul University 


Public Law and Judicial Politics 
Martin Shapiro, University of 


| California-Berkeley 
1 Political Executives and Their 


Officials 
Colin Campbell, S.d., 
Georgetown University 


Public Administration: The State 
of the Fleld 

Donald F. Ketti, University of 
Wisconsin 


Comparative Politics 
Ronald Rogowski, University of 
California-Los Angeles 


Global Political Economy 
James A. Caporaso, University 
of Washington 


Political Conflict, War, and 


Peace 
Jacek Kugler, The Claremont 
Graduate School 
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Box One, Chatham, NJ 07928 Fax: (201) 635-9366 


ABORTION AND AMERICAN POLITICS 


Barbara Hinkson Craig, Wesleyan University, and David M. O’Brien, 
University of Virginia 

“Although it almost certainly won’t get much credit for it, this is a near-perfect example of that rara avis, 
the impartial report on a white-hot public issue. Each chapter is full of meaningful quotation and value- 
neutral elucidation, and each is written in a rainwater-clear prose that makes the book nonpareil for learn- 
ing what, in terms of law and public policy, abortion in the U.S. is all about. ALA Booklist 


*Aþortion and American Politics provides a superb user manual for those befuddled by the depth of feeling 
of activists on both sides of this issue. It also outlines cogently how the system might overcome the seem- 
ingly insuperable obstacles to reconciliation. Colin Campbell, Georgetown University 


*This is an outstandingly lucid and sustained analysis of the politics of abortion rights. A comprehensive 
resource covering all of the important constitutional cases related to abortion rights. The lines of legal 
argument and crucial quotations are brought together in a well organized and thorough fashion. An in- 
valuable supplement for courses on women and politics and constitutional law. 

Kathleen Knight, University of Houston 


*Few issues have roiled the waters of American politics in recent years as much as abortion. Finally, thanks 
to Craig and O’Brien, we have a study which ably explores this issue in all of its primary dimensions: 
the courts and their key rulings; the interest group struggles; state and national politics; and public opin- 
ion. Craig and O’Brien have brought it all together superbly. 

Everett Carll Ladd, University of Connecticut 


*In the tradition of Gideon’s Trumpet, Craig and O’Brien chronicle the abortion debate and its pervasive 
and enduring role in American politics. Not surprisingly, given the authors’ expertise, this is certain to 
become the book to read for anyone trying to understand this controversial issue. 

Karen O’Connor, Emory University 


*An illuminating and well written study that accomplishes what the authors promise: It vividly illustrates 
how our political institutions actually operate. It would be appropriate for use in a broad array of American 
politics courses. Barbara Sinclair, University of California, Riverside 


“Abortion and American Politics is superb, far and away the best book on the topic available. Even more 
telling, it is one of the two or three best general treatments of the impact of the U.S. Supreme Court on 
American government published in the past decade. It is perfect for use in a wide range of political science 
courses. Alec Stone, University of California, Irvine 


*Finally, with Abortion and American Politics, Craig and O’Brien move beyond polemics and hyperbole 
to give us a dispassionate and unbiased analysis of abortion as a political issue on which honorable men 
and women can disagree. A welcome contribution to the literature. 

Raymond Tatalovich, Loyola University Chicago 


*This volume fills an important but mostly overlooked niche and need in the abortion literature — the study | 
of abortion law combined with the study of abortion politics. Craig and O’Brien . . . succeed in revealing 
new insights on a subject that has been often scrutinized but rarely as well understood. Choice- 
0-934540-89-6 $19.95 paper : 0-934540-88-8 $30.00 cloth 
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